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THE  PORTRAIT   OF  MR  W.  H. 


I  HAD  been  dining  with  Erskine 
in  his  pretty  little  house  in  Bird- 
cage Walk,  and  we  were  sitting 
in  the  library  over  our  coffee  and 
cigarettes,  when  the  question  of 
literary  forgeries  happened  to  turn 
up  in  conversation.  I  cannot  at 
present  remember  how  it  was  that 
we  struck  upon  this  somewhat 
curious  topic,  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  but  I  know  that  we  had  a 
long  discussion  about  Macpherson, 
Ireland,  and  Ohatterton,  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  last  I  insisted 
that  his  so-called  forgeries  were 
merely  the  result  of  an  artistic 
desire  for  perfect  representation; 
that  we  had  no  right  to  quarrel 
with  an  artist  for  the  conditions 
under  which  he  chooses  to  present 
his  work ;  and  that  aU  Art  being 
to  a  certain  degree  a  mode  of  act- 
ing, an  attempt  to  realise  one's 
own  personality  on  some  imagin- 
ative plane  out  of  reach  of  the 
trammelling  accidents  and  limita- 
tions of  real  life,  to  censure  an  art- 
ist for  a  forgery  was  to  confuse  an 
ethical  with  an  sBsthetical  problem. 

VOL.  CXLTI. — ^NO.  DCCCLXXXV. 


Erskine,  who  was  a  good  deal 
older  than  I  was,  and  had  been 
listening  to  me  with  the  amused 
deference  of  a  man  of  forty,  sud- 
denly put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder  and  said  to  me,  ''What 
would  you  say  about  a  young  man 
who  haid  a  strange  theory  about  a 
certain  work  of  art,  believed  in 
his  theory,  and  committed  a  for- 
gery in  order  to  prove  it  %  " 

"  Ah !  that  is  quite  a  different 
matter,''  I  answered. 

Erskine  remained  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  looking  at  the  thin 
grey  threads  of  smoke  that  were 
rising  from  his  cigarette.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  quite  dif- 
ferent." 

There  was  something  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  a  slight  touch 
of  bitterness  perhaps,  that  excited 
my  curiosity.  "Did  you  ever 
know  anybody  who  did  that?"  I 
cried. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  throwing 
his  cigarette  into  the  fire, — "a 
great  £riend  of  mine,  Oyril  Graham. 
He  was  very  fascinating,  and  very 
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foolish,  and  very  heartless.  How- 
ever, he  left  me  the  only  legacy 
I  ever  received  in  my  life." 

"  What  was  that  1 "  I  exclaimed. 
Erskine  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
going  over  to  a  tall  inlaid  cabinet 
that  stood  between  the  two  win- 
dows, unlocked  it,  and  came  back 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  small  panel  picture  set 
in  an  old  and  somewhat  tarnished 
Elizabethan  frame. 

It  was  a  full-length  portrait  of 
a  young  man  in  late  sixteenth- 
century  costume,  standing  by  a 
table,  with  his  right  hand  resting 
on  an  open  book.  He  seemed 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
was  of  quite  extraordinary  per- 
sonal beauty,  though  evidently 
somewhat  effeminate.  Indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  dress  and 
the  closely  cropped  hair,  one  would 
have  said  that  the  face,  with  its 
dreamy  wistful  eyes,  and  its  deli- 
cate scarlet  lips,  was  the  face  of  a 
girl.  In  manner,  and  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hands, 
the  picture  reminded  one  of  Fran- 
9ois  Clouet's  later  work.  The 
black  velvet  doublet  with  its  fan- 
tastically gilded  points,  and  the 
peacock-blue  background  against 
which  it  showed  up  so  pleasantly, 
and  from  which  it  gained  such 
luminous  value  of  colour,  were 
quite  in  Clouet's  style;  and  the 
two  masks  of  Tragedy  and  Oomedy 
that  hung  somewhat  formally  from 
the  marble  pedestal  had  that  hard 
severity  of  touch  —  so  different 
from  the  facile  grace  of  the  Ital- 
ians— ^which  even  at  the  Court  of 
France  the  great  Flemish  master 
never  completely  lost,  and  which 
in  itself  has  always  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  northern  temper. 

"It  is  a  charming  thing,"  I 
cried;  "but  who  is  this  wonder- 
ful young  man,  whose  beauty  Art 
has  so  happily  preserved  for  us  9  " 

"  This  is  the  portrait  of  Mr  W. 


H.,"  said  Erskine,  with  a  sad 
smile.  It  might  have  been  a 
chance  effect  of  light,  but  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  his  eyes  were  quite 
bright  with  tears. 

"Mr  W.  H. !"  I  exclaimed; 
"who  was  Mr  W.  H.  1*' 

"  Don't  you  remember  ?  "  he  an- 
swered; "look  at  the  book  on 
which  his  hand  is  resting." 

"I  see  there  is  some  writing 
there,  but  I  cannot  make  it  out," 
I  replied.  • 

"  Take  this  magnifying  -  glass 
and  try,"  said  Erskine,  with  the 
same  sad  smile  still  playing  about 
his  mouth. 

I  took  the  glass,  and  moving 
the  lamp  a  little  nearer,  I  began 
to  spell  out  the  crabbed  sixteenth- 
century  handwriting.  "To  the 
onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets."  ..."  Grood  heavens  ! " 
I  cried,  "  is  this  Shakespeare's  Mr 
W.  H.?" 

"  Cjrril  Graham  used  to  say  so," 
muttered  Erskine. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  bit  like  Lord 
Pembroke,"  I  answered.  "  I  know 
the  Penshurst  portraits  very  well. 
I  was  staying  near  there  a  few 
weeks  ago." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  then  that 
the  Sonnets  are  addressed  to  Lord 
Pembroke?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  answered. 
"  Pembroke,  Shakespeare,  and  Mrs 
Mary  Fitton  are  the  three  person- 
ages of  the  Sonnets;  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  agree  with  you,"  said 
Erskine,  "but  I  did  not  always  think 
so.  I  used  to  believe—well,  I  sup- 
pose I  used  to  believe  in  Cynl 
Graham  and  his  theory." 

"And  what  was  thati"  I  asked, 
looking  at  the  wonderful  portrait^ 
which  had  already  begun  to  have 
a  strange  fascination  for  me. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,"  scdd  Erskine, 
taking  the  picture  away  from  me 
— ^rather  abruptly  I  thought  at  the 
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time — *'  a  very  long  story ;  but  if 
you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  tell  it 
to  you." 

"  I  love  theories  about  the  Son- 
nets," I  cried ;  "  but  I  don't  think 
I  am  likely  to  be  converted  to  any 
new  idea.  The  matter  has  ceased 
to  be  a  mystery  to  any  one.  In- 
deed, I  wonder  that  it  ever  was  a 
mystery." 

"As  Idon't  believe  in  the  theory, 
I  am  not  likely  to  convert  you  to 
it,"  said  Erskine,  laughing ;  "  but  it 
may  interest  you." 

"Tell  it  to  me,  of  course,"  I 
answered.  "  If  it  is  half  as  delight- 
ful as  the  picture,  I  shall  be  more 
than  satisfied." 

"  Well,"  said  Erskine,  lighting  a 
cigarette,  "  I  must  begin  by  telling 
you  about  Oyril  Graham  himself. 
He  and  I  were  at  the  same  house 
at  Eton.  I  was  a  year  or  two 
older  than  he  was,  but  we  were 
immense  friends,  and  did  all  our 
work  and  all  our  play  together. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
more  play  than  work,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  that.  It  is 
always  an  advantage  not  to  have 
received  a  sound  commercial  edu- 
cation, and  what  I  learned  in  the 
playing  fields  at  Eton  has  been 
quite  as  useful  to  me  as  anything  I 
was  taught  at  Cambridge.  I  should 
tell  you  that  Cyril's  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead.  They  had 
been  drowned  in  a  horrible  yacht- 
ing accident  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
His  father  had  b^n  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  had  married  a 
daughter,  the  only  daughter,  in 
fact,  of  old  Lord  Crediton,  who 
became  Cyril's  guardian  after  the 
death  of  his  parents.  I  don't 
think  that  Lord  Crediton  cared 
very  much  for  CyriL  He  had 
never  really  forgiven  his  daughter 
for  marrying  a  man  who  had  no 
title.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
old  aristocrat,  who  swore  like  a 
oostermonger,  and  had  the  man- 


ners of  a  farmer.  I  remember 
seeing  him  once  on  Speech-day. 
He  growled  at  me,  gave  me  a 
sovereign,  and  told  me  not  to 
grow  up  '  a  damned  Badical '  like 
my  father.  Cyril  had  very  little 
affection  for  him,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  spend  most  of  his  holi- 
days with  us  in  Scotland.  They 
never  really  got  on  together  at 
all.  Cyril  thought  him  a  bear, 
and  he  thought  Cyril  effeminate. 
He  was  effeminate,  I  suppose,  in 
some  things,  though  he  was  a  very 
good  rider  and  a  capital  fencer. 
In  fact  he  got  the  foils  before 
he  left  Eton.  But  he  was  very 
languid  in  his  manner,  and  not  a 
little  vain  of  his  good  looks,  and 
had  a  strong  objection  to  football. 
The  two  things  that  really  gave 
him  pleasure  were  poetry  and  act- 
ing. At  Eton  he  was  always  dress- 
ing up  and  reciting  Shakespeare, 
and  when  we  went  up  to  Trinity 
he  became  a  member  of  the  A.D.C. 
his  first  term.  I  remember  I  was 
always  very  jealous  of  his  acting. 
I  was  absurdly  devoted  to  him ;  I 
suppose  because  we  were  so  differ- 
ent in  some  things.  I  was  a  rather 
awkward,  weakly  lad,  with  huge 
feet,  and  horribly  freckled.  Freck- 
les run  in  Scotch  families  just  as 
gout  does  in  English  families. 
Cyril  used  to  say  that  of  the  two 
he  preferred  the  gout;  but  he  al- 
ways set  an  absurdly  high  value 
on  personal  appearance,  and  once 
read  a  paper  before  our  debating 
society  to  prove  that  it  was  better 
to  be  good-looking  than  to  be  good. 
He  certainly  was  wonderfully  hand- 
some. People  who  did  not  like  him, 
Philistines  and  college  tutors,  and 
young  men  reading  for  the  Church, 
used  to  say  that  he  was  merely 
pretty;  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  his  face  than  mere 
prettiness.  I  think  he  was  the 
most  splendid  creature  I  ever  saw, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  grace 
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of  his  moyements,  the  charm  of  his 
manner.  He  fascinated  everybody 
who  was  worth  fascinating,  and  a 
great  many  people  who  were  not. 
He  was  often  wilful  and  petulant, 
and  I  used  to  think  him  dreadfully 
insincere.  It  was  due,  I  think, 
chiefly  to  his  inordinate  desire  to 
please.  Poor  Oyril !  I  told  him 
once  that  he  was  contented  with 
very  cheap  triumphs,  but  he 
only  laughed.  He  was  horribly 
spoiled.  All  charming  people,  I 
fancy,  are  spoiled.  It  is  the  secret 
of  their  attraction. 

"  However,  I  must  tell  you  about 
Ojrril's  acting.  You  know  that  no 
actresses  are  allowed  to  play  at  the 
A.D.O.  At  least  they  were  not 
in  my  time.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  now.  Well,  of  course  Cyril 
was  always  cast  for  the  girls'  parts, 
and  when  '  As  You  Like  It '  was 
produced  he  played  Rosalind.  It 
was  a  marvellous  performance.  In 
fact)  Cyril  Graham  was  the  only 
perfect  Rosalind  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
to  you  the  b^uty,  the  delicacy, 
the  refinement  of  the  whole  thing. 
It  made  an  immense  sensation,  and 
the  horrid  little  theatre,  as  it  was 
then,  was  crowded  every  night. 
Even  when  I  read  the  play  now  I 
can't  help  thinking  of  Cyril.  It 
might  have  been  written  for  him. 
The  next  term  he  took  his  degree, 
and  came  to  London  to  read  for 
the  diplomatic.  But  he  never  did 
any  work.  He  spent  his  days  in 
reading  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and 
his  evenings  at  the  theatre.  He 
was,  of  course,  wild  to  go  on  the 
stage.  It  was  all  that  I  and  Lord 
Crediton  could  do  to  prevent  him. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  gone  on  the 
stage  he  would  be  alive  now.  It 
is  always  a  silly  thing  to  give 
advice,  but  to  give  good  advice  is 
absolutely  fatal.  I  hope  you  will 
never  fall  into  that  error.  If  you 
do,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it. 


"  Well,  to  come  to  the  real  point 
of  the  story,  one  day  I  got  a  letter 
from  Cyril  asking  me  to  come 
round  to  his  rooms  that  evening. 
He  had  charming  chambers  .in 
Piccadilly  overlooking  the  Green 
Park,  and  as  I  used  to  go  to  see 
him  every  day,  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  his  taking  the  trouble  to 
write.  Of  course  I  went»  and 
when  I  arrived  I  found  him  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  at  last  dis- 
covered the  true  secret  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets;  that  all  the 
scholars  and  critics  had  been  en- 
tirely on  the  wrong  tack ;  and  that 
he  was  the  first  who,  working 
purely  by  internal  evidence,  had 
found  out  who  Mr  W.  H.  really 
was.  He  was  perfectly  wild  with 
delight,  and  for  a  long  time  would 
not  tell  me  his  theory.  Finally,  he 
produced  a  bundle  of  notes,  took 
his  copy  of  the  Sonnets  off  the 
mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  and  gave 
me  a  long  lecture  on  the  whole 
subject. 

"  He  began  by  pointing  out  that 
the  young  man  to  whom  Shake- 
speare addressed  these  strangely 
passionate  poems  must  have  been 
somebody  who  was  a  really  vital 
factor  in  the  development  of  his 
dramatic  art,  and  that  this  could 
not  be  said  either  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke or  Lord  Southampton.  In- 
deed, whoever  he  was,  he  could  not 
have  been  anybody  of  high  birth, 
as  was  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
25th  Sonnet,  in  which  Shakespeare 
contrasts  himself  with  those  who 
are  '  great  princes'  favourites;'  says 
quite  frankly — 

"*Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with 

their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boost, 
Whilst   I,    whom   fortune   of  such 

triumph  bars, 
Unlooked  for  joy  in  that  I  honour 

most ; ' 

and  ends  the  sonnet  by  congratu- 
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lating  himself  on  the  mean  state  of 
him  he  so  adored : 

'''Then  happy  I,  that  loved  and  am 
beloved 

Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be 
removed.' 

This  sonnet  Qyril  declared  would 
be  quite  unintelligible  if  we  fan- 
cied that  it  was  addressed  to  either 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  or  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  both  of  whom 
were  men  of  the  highest  position 
in  England  and  fully  entitled  to 
be  called  'great  princes';  and  he 
in  corroboration  of  his  view  read 
me  Sonnets  cxxiv.  and  cxxv.,  in 
which  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  his 
love  is  not  'the  child  of  state,' 
that  it  'suffers  not  in  smiling 
pomp,'  but  is  'builded  far  from 
accident.'  I  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  for  I  don't  think 
the  point  had  ever  been  made  be- 
fore ;  but  what  followed  was  still 
more  curious,  and  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time  to  entirely  dispose 
of  Pembroke's  claim.  We  know 
from  Meres  that  the  Sonnets  had 
been  written  before  1598,  and 
Sonnet  civ.  informs  us  that  Shake- 
speare's friendship  for  Mr  W.  H. 
luul  been  already  in  existence  for 
three  years.  Now  Lord  Pembroke, 
who  was  bom  in  1580,  did  not 
come  to  London  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  that  is  to  say 
till  1598,  and  Shakespeare's  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  W.  H.  must 
have  begun  in  1594,  or  at  the 
latest  in  1595.  Shakespeare,  ac- 
cordingly, could  not  have  known 
Lord  Pembroke  till  after  the  Son- 
nets had  been  written. 

"  Cyril  pointed  out  also  that  Pem- 
broke's father  did  not  die  till  1601 ; 
whereas  it  was  evident  from  the 
line, 

'  Ton  had  a  father,  let  your  son  say  so,' 

that  the  father  of  Mr  W.  H.  was 
dead  in  1598.    Besides,  it  was  ab- 


surd to  imagine  that  any  publisher 
of  the  time,  and  the  preface  is  from 
the  publisher's  hand,  would  have 
ventured  to  address  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  Mr 
W.  H. ;  the  case  of  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  being  spoken  of  as  Mr 
Sackville  being  not  really  a  parallel 
instance,  as  Lord  Buckhurst  was 
not  a  peer,  but  merely  the  younger 
son  of  a  peer,  with  a  courtesy  title, 
and  the  passage  in  '  England's  Par- 
nassus,' where  he  is  so  spoken  of, 
is  not  a  formal  and  stately  dedi- 
cation, but  simply  a  casual  allusion. 
So  far  for  Lord  Pembroke,  whose 
supposed  claims  Cyril  easily  demol- 
ished while  I  sat  by  in  wonder. 
With  Lord  Southampton  Cyril  had 
even  less  difficulty.  Southampton 
became  at  a  very  early  age  the 
lover  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  so  he 
needed  no  entreaties  to  marry ;  he 
was  not  beautiful ;  he  did  not  re- 
semble his  mother,  as  Mr  W.  H. 
did— 

"  '  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she 
in  thee 

Calk  back  the  lovely  April  of  her 
prime ;  * 

and,  above  all,  his  Christian  name 
was  Henry,  whereas  the  punning 
sonnets  (cxxxv.  and  cxliiL)  show 
that  the  Christian  name  of  Shake- 
speare's friend  was  the  same  as  his 
own— WiU. 

''As  for  the  other  suggestions 
of  unfortunate  commentators,  that 
Mr  W.  H.  is  a  misprint  for  Mr  W. 
S.,  meaning  Mr  William  Shake- 
speare; that  'Mr  W.  H.  all' 
should  be  read  'Mr  W.  Hall'; 
that  Mr  W.  H.  is  Mr  WiUiam 
Hathaway ;  and  that  a  full  stop 
should  be  placed  after  'wisheth,' 
making  Mr  W.  H.  the  writer  and 
not  the  subject  of  the  dedication, — 
Cyril  got  rid  of  them  in  a  very 
short  time;  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  mention  his  reasons, 
though  I  remember  he  sent  me  off 
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into  a  fit  of  laughter  by  reading 
to  me,  I  am  glad  to  say  not  in  the 
original,  some  extracts  from  a  Qer- 
man  commentator  called  Bam- 
storff,  who  insisted  that  Mr  W.  H. 
was  no  less  a  person  than  'Mr 
William  Himself.'  Nor  would  he 
allow  for  a  moment  that  the  Son- 
nets are  mere  satires  on  the  work 
of  Drayton  and  John  Davies  of 
Hereford.  To  him,  as  indeed  to 
me,  they  were  poems  of  serious 
and  tragic  import,  wrung  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  Shakespeare's 
heart,  and  made  sweet  by  the 
honey  of  his  lips.  Still  less  would 
he  admit  that  they  were  merely  a 
philosophical  allegory,  and  that  in 
them  Shakespeare  is  addressing 
his  Ideal  Self,  or  Ideal  Manhood,  or 
the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  or  the  Reason, 
or  the  Divine  Logos,  or  the  Catho- 
lie  Church.  He  felt^  as  indeed  I 
think  we  all  must  feel,  that  the 
Sonnets  are  addressed  to  an  in- 
dividual,— to  a  particular  young 
man  whose  personality  for  some 
leason  seems  to  have  filled  the 
soul  of  Shakespeare  with  terrible 
joy  and  no  less  terrible  despair. 

"  Having  in  this  manner  cleared 
the  way  as  it  were,  Cyril  asked 
me  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  any 
preconceived  ideas  I  might  have 
formed  on  the  subject,  and  to  give 
a  fair  and  unbiassed  hearing  to 
his  own  theory.  The  problem  he 
pointed  out  was  this  :  Who  was 
that  young  man  of  Shakespeare's 
day  who,  without  being  of  noble 
birth  or  even  of  noble  nature,  was 
addressed  by  him  in  terms  of  such 
passionate  adoration  that  we  can 
but  wonder  at  the  strange  worship, 
and  are  almost  afraid  to  turn  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  mystery  of 
the  poet's  heart  1  Who  was  he 
whose  physical  beauty  was  such 
that  it  became  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  Shakespeare's  art ;  the 
very  source  of  Shakespeare's  in- 
spiration ;  the  very  incarnation  of 


Shakespeare's  dreams}  To  look 
upon  him  as  simply  the  object  of 
certain  love-poems  is  to  miss  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  poems :  for 
the  art  of  which  Shakespeare  talks 
in  the  Sonnets  is  not  the  art  of 
the  Sonnets  themselves,  which  in- 
deed were  to  him  but  slight  and 
secret  things — ^it  is  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  to  which  he  is  always 
alluding ;  and  he  to  whom  Shake- 
speare said — 

«  <  Thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  ad- 
vance 

Aa  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignor- 
ance,'— 

he  to  whom  he  promised  im- 
mortality, 

<  Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in 
the  mouth  of  men,' — 

was  surely  none  other  than  the 
boy -actor  for  whom  he  created 
Viola  and  Imogen,  Juliet  and 
Rosalind,  Portia  and  Desdemona, 
and  Cleopatra  herself.  This  was 
Cyril  Graham's  theory,  evolved  as 
you  see  purely  from  the  Sonnets 
themselves,  and  depending  for  its 
acceptance  not  so  much  on  demon- 
strable proof  or  formal  evidence, 
but  on  a  kind  of  spiritual  and 
artistic  sense,  by  which  alone  he 
claimed  could  the  true  meaning  of 
the  poems  be  discerned.  I  re- 
member his  reading  to  me  that 
fine  sonnet — 

"  <  How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to 
invent, 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour*st 
into  my  verse 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  ex- 
cellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in 
me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy 
sight ; 

For  who*s  so  dumb  that  cannot  write 
to  thee, 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  in- 
vention light? 
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Be  thoa  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times 

more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers 

invocate ; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring 
forth 

Eternal    numbers    to    oatlive  long 
date' 

— and  pointing  out  how  complete- 
ly it  corroboFated  bis  theory ;  and 
indeed  he  went  through  all  the 
Sonnets  carefully,  and  showed,  or 
fancied  that  he  showed,  that^  ac- 
cording to  his  new  explanation  of 
their  meaning,  things  that  had 
seemed  obscure,  or  evil,  or  exag- 
gerated, became  clear  and  rational, 
and  of  high  artistic  import,  illus- 
trating Shakespeare's  conception 
of  the  true  relations  between  the 
art  of  the  actor  and  the  art  of 
the  dramatist. 

"It  is  of  course  evident  that 
there  must  have  been  in  Shake- 
speare's company  some  wonderful 
boy-actor  of  great  beauty,  to  whom 
he  intrusted  the  presentation  of 
his  noble  heroines;  for  Shake- 
speare was  a  practical  theatrical 
manager  as  well  as  an  imaginative 
poet,  and  Cyril  Graham  had  actu- 
ally discovered  the  boy -actor's 
name.  He  was  Will,  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  call  him,  Willie 
Hughes.  The  Christian  name  he 
found  of  course  in  the  punning 
sonnets,  cxxxv.  and  cxliii. ;  the 
surname  was,  according  to  him, 
hidden  in  the  eighth  line  of  the 
20th  Sonnet,  where  Mr  W.  H. 
is  described 


** '  A  man  in  hew,  all  Hews  in  his  con- 
trowling.' 

"  In  the  original  edition  of  the 
Sonnets  Hews  "  is  printed  with  a 
capital  letter  and  in  italics,  and 
this,  he  claimed,  showed  clearly 
that  a  play  on  words  was  intended, 
his  view  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
corroboration  from  those  sonnets 
in  which  curious  puns  are  made 


on  the  words  'use'  and  'usury,' 
Of  course  I  was  converted  at  once, 
and  Willie  Hughes  became  to  me 
as  real  a  person  as  Shakespeare. 
The  only  objection  I  made  to  the 
theory  was  that  the  name  of  Willie 
Hughes  does  not  occur  in  the  list 
of  the  actors  of  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany as  it  is  printed  in  the  first 
folio.  Cyril,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  absence  of  Willie  Hughes's 
name  from  this  list  really  corro- 
borated the  theory,  as  it  was 
evident  from  Sonnet  IxxxvL  that 
Willie  Hughes  had  abandoned 
Shakespeare's  company  to  play  at 
a  rival  theatre,  probably  in  some 
of  Chapman's  plays.  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  this  that  in  the  great 
sonnet  on  Chapman  Shakespeare 
said  to  Willie  Hughe 


*  But  when  your  countenance  filled  up 
his  line, 

Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled 
mine  ' —  ^ 

the  expression  'when  your  coun- 
tenance filled  up  his  line '  referring 
obviously  to  the  beauty  of  the 
young  actor  giving  life  and  reality 
and  added  charm  to  Chapman's 
verse,  the  same  idea  beiug  also  put 
forward  in  the  79th  Sonnet — 

«  <  Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle 
grace, 

But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  de- 
cayed, 

And  my  sick  Muse  does  give  another 
place;  * 

and  in  the  immediately  preceding 
sonnet,  where  Shakespeare  says, 

"  <  Every  alien  pen  has  got  my  tue 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse,* 

the  play  upon  words  (use  =  Hughes) 
being  of  course  obvious,  and  the 
phrase  '  under  thee  their  poesy 
disperse,'  meaning  '  by  your  assist- 
ance as  an  actor  briug  their  plays 
before  the  people.' 
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"  It  was  a  wonderful  evening,  and 
we  sat  up  almost  till  dawn  reading 
and  re-reading  the  Sonnets.  After 
some  time,  however,  I  began  to 
see  that  before  the  theory  could 
be  placed  before  the  world  in  a 
really  perfected  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  some  independent  evi- 
dence about  the  existence  of  this 
young  actor  Willie  Hughes.  If 
this  could  be  once  established, 
there  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
about  his  identity  with  Mr  W.  H. ; 
but  otherwise  l^e  theory  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  I  put  this  for- 
ward very  strongly  to  Cyril,  who 
was  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  what 
he  called  my  Philistine  tone  of 
mind,  and  indeed  was  rather  bitter 
upon  the  subject.  However,  I 
made  him  promise  that  in  his  own 
interest  he  would  not  publish  his 
discovery  till  he  had  put  the  whole 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ; 
and  for  weeks  and  weeks  we 
searched  the  registers  of  City 
churches,  the  Alleyn  M3S.  at 
Dulwich,  the  Beconl  Office,  the 
papers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
— everything,  in  fact,  that  we 
thought  might  contain  some  allu- 
sion to  Willie  Hughes.  We  dis- 
covered nothing,  of  course,  and 
every  day  the  existence  of  Willie 
Hughes  seemed  to  me  to  become 
more  problematical.  Cyril  was  in 
a  dreadful  state,  and  used  to  go 
over  the  whole  question  day  after 
day,  entreating  me  to  believe; 
but  I  saw  the  one  flaw  in  the 
theory,  and  I  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced till  the  actual  existence  of 
Willie  Hughes,  a  boy-actor  of  Eliza- 
bethan days,  had  been  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil. 

"One  day  Cyril  left  town  to  stay 
with  his  grandfather,  I  thought 
at  the  time,  but  I  afterwards 
heard  from  Lord  Crediton  that 
this  was  not  the  case ;  and  about 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  received 
a  telegram  from  him,  handed  in 


at  Warwick,  asking  me  to  be  sure 
to  come  and  dine  with  him  that 
evening  at  eight  o'clock.  When 
I  arrived,  he  said  to  me,  'The 
only  apostle  who  did  not  deserve 
proof  was  S.  Thomas,  and  S. 
Thomas  was  the  only  apostle  who 
got  it.'  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  He  answered  that  he 
had  not  merely  been  able  to 
establish  the  existence  in  the  six- 
teenth century  of  a  boy-actor  of 
the  name  of  Willie  Hughes,  but 
to  prove  by  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  was  the  Mr  W. 
H.  of  the  Sonnets.  He  would  not 
tell  me  anything  more  at  the  time ; 
but  after  dinner  he  solemnly  pro- 
duced the  picture  I  showed  you, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  discovered 
it  by  the  merest  chance  nailed  to 
the  side  of  an  old  chest  that  he 
had  bought  at  a  farmhouse  in 
Warwickshire.  The  chest  itself, 
which  was  a  very  fine  example 
of  Elizabethan  work,  he  had,  of 
course,  brought  with  him,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  panel  the 
initials  W.  H.  were  undoubtedly 
carved.  It  was  this  monogram 
that  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  till 
he  had  had  the  chest  in  his  posses- 
sion for  several  days  that  he  had 
thought  of  making  any  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  inside.  One 
morning,  however,  he  saw  that 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  chest  was. 
much  thicker  than  the  other,  and 
looking  more  closely,  he  discovered 
that  a  framed  panel  picture  was 
clamped  against  it.  On  taking  it 
out,  he  found  it  was  the  picture 
that  is  now  lying  on  the  sofa.  It 
was  very  dirty,  and  covered  with 
mould;  but  he  managed  to  clean 
it,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  saw  that 
he  had  fallen  by  mere  chance  on 
the  one  thing  for  which  he  had 
been  looking.  Here  was  an  au- 
thentic portrait  of  Mr  W.  H., 
with  his  hand  resting  on  the  dedi- 
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catory  page  of  the  SoimetB,  and  on 
the  frame  itself  could  be  faintly 
seen  the  name  of  the  young  man 
written  in  black  uncial  letters  on 
a  faded  gold  ground,  '  Master 
WilL  Hews.'. 

«*Well,  what  was  I  to  say  1  It 
never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment 
that  Oyril  Graham  was  playing  a 
trick  on  me,  or  that  he  was  trying 
to  prove  his  theory  by  means  of  a 
foigery." 

"  But  is  it  a  forgery  f"  I  asked. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Erskine. 
"It  is  a  very  good  forgery;  but 
it  is  a  foigery  none  the  less.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  Oyril 
was  rather  calm  about  the  whole 
matter ;  but  I  remember  he  more 
than  onoe  told  me  that  he  himself 
required  no  proof  of  the  kind,  and 
that  he  thought  the  theory  com- 
plete without  it.  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  told  him  that  without 
it  the  theory  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  I  warmly  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  marvellous  dis- 
covery. We  then  arranged  that 
the  picture  should  be  etched  or 
facsimiled,  and  placed  as  the  front- 
ispiece to  OyrU's  edition  of  the 
Sonnets ;  and  for  three  months  we 
did  nothing  but  go  over  each  poem 
line  by  line,  till  we  had  settled 
every  difficulty  of  text  or  mean- 
ing. One  unlucky  day  I  was  in  a 
print-shop  in  Holbom,  when  I  saw 
upon  the  counter  some  extremely 
beautiful  drawings  in  silver-point. 
I  was  so  attracted  by  them  that  I 
bought  them;  and  the  proprietor 
of  tiie  place,  a  man  called  Raw- 
lings,  told  me  that  they  were  done 
by  a  young  painter  of  the  name 
of  Edward  Merton,  who  was  very 
clever,  but  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse.  I  went  to  see  Merton 
some  days  afterwards,  having  got 
his  address  from  the  print-seller, 
and  found  a  pale,  interesting  young 
man,  with  a  rather  common-looking 
wife— his  model,  as  I  subsequently 


learned.  I  told  him  how  much  I 
admired  his  drawings,  at  which  he 
seemed  very  pleased,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  show  me  some  of 
his  other  work.  As  we  were  look- 
ing over  a  portfolio,  full  of  really 
very  lovely  things, — for  Merton 
had  a  most  delicate  and  delightful 
touch, — I  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  drawing  of  the  picture  of 
Mr  W.  H.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it.  It  was  almost 
a  facsimile — the  only  difference 
being  that  the  two  masks  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  not 
suspended  from  the  marble  table 
as  they  are  in  the  picture,  but 
were  lying  on  the  floor  at  the 
young  man's  feet  *  Where  on 
earth  did  you  get  thati'  I  said. 
He  grew  rather  confused,  and  said 
— *  Oh,  that  is  nothing.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  in  this  portfolio.  It 
is  not  a  thing  of  any  value.'  <  It 
is  what  you  did  for  Mr  Oyril 
Graham,'  exclaimed  his  wife ;  '  and 
if  this  gentleman  wishes  to  buy  it, 
let  him  have  it'  « For  Mr  Oyril 
Graham?'  I  repeated.  'Did  you 
paint  the  picture  of  Mr  W.  H.I' 
<I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean,'  he  answered,  growing  very 
red.  Well,  the  whole  thing  was 
quite  dreadful.  The  wife  let  it  all 
out.  I  gave  her  five  pounds  when 
I  was  going  away.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  now;  but  of  course  I 
was  furious.  I  went  off  at  once 
to  Oyril's  chambers,  waited  there 
for  three  hours  before  he  came  in, 
with  that  horrid  lie  staring  me  in 
the  face,  and  told  him  I  had  dis- 
covered his  forgery.  He  grew 
very  pale,  and  said — *I  did  it 
purely  for  your  sake.  You  would 
not  be  convinced  in  any  other 
way.  It  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  theory.'  *  The  truth  of  the 
theory  ! '  I  exclaimed ;  '  the  less 
we  talk  about  that  the  better. 
Tou  never  even  believed  in  it 
yourself.    If  you  had,  you  would 
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not  have  committed  a  forgery  to 
prove  it.'  High  words  passed  be- 
tween us ;  we  had  a  fearful 
quarrel.  I  daresay  I  was  unjust. 
The  next  momiDg  he  was  dead." 

«  Dead  !  '*  I  cried. 

"Yes;  he  shot  himself  with 
a  revolver.  Some  of  the  blood 
splashed  upon  the  frame  of  the 
picture,  just  where  the  name  had 
been  painted.  By  the  time  I 
arrived  —  his  servant  had  sent 
for  me  at  once — ^the  police  were 
already  there.  He  had  left  a  let- 
ter for  me,  evidently  written  in 
the  greatest  agitation  and  distress 
of  mind." 

"  What  was  in  it     I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that  he  believed  absolutely 
in  Willie  Hughes ;  that  the  forgery 
of  the  picture  had  been  done 
simply  as  a  concession  to  me,  and 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
validate the  truth  of  the  theory; 
and  that  in  order  to  show  me  how 
firm  and  flawless  his  faith  in  the 
whole  thing  was,  he  was  going  to 
offer  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
secret  of  the  Sonnets.  It  was  a 
foolish,  mad  letter.  I  remember 
he  ended  by  saying  that  he  in- 
trusted to  me  the  Willie  Hughes 
theory,  and  that  it  was  for  me  to 
present  it  to  the  world,  and  to 
unlock  the  secret  of  Shakespeare's 
heart." 

"It  is  a  most  tragic  story,"  I 
cried ;  "  but  why  have  you  not  car- 
ried out  his  wishes  ? " 

Erskine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Because  it  is  a  perfectly  unsound 
theory  from  beginning  to  end,"  he 
answered. 

"My  dear  Erskine,"  I  said, 
getting  up  from  my  seat,  "you 
are  entirely  wrong  about  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  the  only  perfect  key 
to  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  that  has 
ever  been  made.  It  is  complete 
in  every  detail.  I  believe  in 
Willie  Hughes." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  said  Erskine, 


gravely ;  "  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing fatal  about  the  idea,  and 
intellectually  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  it.  I  have  gone  into 
the  whole  matter,  and  I  assure 
you  the  theory  is  entirely  fallaci- 
ous. It  is  plausible  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Then  it  stops.  For  heaven's 
sake,  my  dear  boy,  don't  take  up 
the  subject  of  Willie  Hughes.  You 
will  break  your  heart  over  it." 

"Erskine,"  I  answered,  "it  is 
your  duty  to  give  this  theory  to 
the  world.  If  you  will  not  do 
it,  I  wilL  By  keeping  it  back 
you  wrong  .the  memory  of  Oyril 
Graham,  the  youngest  and  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  martyrs  of 
literature.  I  entreat  you  to  do 
him  justice.  He  died  for  this 
thing, — don't  let  his  death  be  in 
vain." 

Erskine  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment. "You  are  carried  away 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
story,"  he  said.  "You  foi^t 
that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily 
true  because  a  man  dies  for  it. 
I  was  devoted  to  Cyril  Graham. 
His  death  was  a  horrible  blow  to 
me.  I  did  not  recover  it  for  years. 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  recovered 
it.  But  Willie  Hughes?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  Willie 
Hughes.  No  such  person  ever 
existed.  As  for  bringing  the  whole 
thing  before  the  world — the  world 
thinks  that  Oyril  Graham  shot 
himself  by  accident.  The  only 
proof  of  his  suicide  was  contained 
in  the  letter  to  me,  and  of  this 
letter  the  public  never  heard  any- 
thing. To  the  present  day  Lord 
Orediton  thinks  that  the  whole 
thing  was  accidental." 

"  Oyril  Graham  sacrificed  his  life 
to  a  great  idea,"  I  answered ;  "  and 
if  you  will  not  tell  of  his  martyr- 
dom, tell  at  least  of  his  faith." 

"  His  faith,"  said  Erskine,  "  was 
fixed  in  a  thing  that  was  false, 
in  a  thing  that  was  unsound,  in 
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a  thing  that  no  Shakespearian 
scholar  would  accept  for  a  moment. 
The  theory  would  he  laughed  at. 
Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and 
don't  follow  a  trail  that  leads  no- 
where. Tou  start  hy  assuming 
the  existence  of  the  very  person 
whose  existence  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  Besides,  everybody  knows 
that  the  Sonnets  were  addressed  to 
Lord  Pembroke.  The  matter  is 
settled  once  for  all." 

''The  matter  is  not  settled  !  "  I 
exclaimed.  "I  will  take  up  the 
theory  where  Oyril  Graham  left  it, 
and  I  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
he  was  right.'' 

"Silly  boy!"  said  Erskine. 
"  Go  home :  it  is  after  two,  and 
don't  think  about  Willie  Hughes 
any  more.    I  am  sorry  I  told  you 


anything  about  it,  and  very  sorry 
indeed  that  I  should  have  con- 
verted you  to  a  thing  in  which  I 
don't  believe." 

"  Tou  have  given  me  the  key  to 
the  greatest  mystery  of  modem 
literature,"  I  answered;  "and  I 
shall  not  rest  till  I  have  made 
you  recognise,  till  I  have  made 
everybody  recognise,  that  Oyril 
Graham  was  the  most  subtle 
Shakespearian  critic  of  our  day." 

As  I  walked  home  through  St 
James's  Park  the  dawn  was  just 
breaking  over  London.  The  white 
swans  were  lying  asleep  on  the 
polished  lake,  and  the  gaunt 
Palace  looked  purple  against  the 
pale-green  sky.  I  thought  of  Cyril 
Graham,  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 


It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when 
I  awoke,  and  the  sun  was  stream- 
ing in  through  the  curtains  of  my 
room  in  long  slanting  beams  of 
dusty  gold.  I  told  my  servant 
that  I  would  be  at  home  to  no 
one ;  and  after  I  had  had  a  cup  of 
chocolate  and  a  petit-pain,  I  took 
down  from  the  book-shelf  my  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  be- 
gan to  go  carefully  through  them. 
Every  poem  seemed  to  me  to  cor- 
roborate Oyril  Graham's  theory. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  my  hand  upon 
Shakespeare's  hearty  and  was  count- 
ing each  separate  throb  and  pulse 
of  passion.  I  thought  of  the 
wonderful  boy-actor,  and  saw  his 
face  in  every  line. 

Two  sonnets,  I  remember,  struck 
me  particularly:  they  were  the 
53d  and  the  67th.  In  the  first 
of  these,  Shakespeare,  compliment- 
ing Willie  Hughes  on  the  ver- 
satility of  his  acting,  on  his 
wide  range  of  parts,  a  range  ex- 
tending from  Rosalhid  to  Juliet, 


and  from  Beatrice  to  Ophelia, 
says  to  him — 

What  is  your  snbetance,  whereof  are 

you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on 

you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one 

shade, 

And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow 
lend"— 

lines  that  would  be  unintelligible 
if  they  were  not  addressed  to  an 
actor,  for  the  word  "  shadow  "  had 
in  Shakespeare's  day  a  technical 
meaning  connected  with  the  stage. 
"The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows,"  says  Theseus  of  the  ac- 
tors in  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  there  are  many  sim- 
ilar allusions  in  the  literature  of 
the  day.  These  sonnets  evidently 
belonged  to  the  series  in  which 
Shakespeare  discusses  the  nature 
of  the  actor's  art,  and  of  the  strange 
and  rare  temperament  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfect  stage -player. 
"  How  is  it,"  says  Shakespeare  to 
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Willie  Hughes,  "that  you  have 
so  many  personalities  1  **  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  his 
beauty  is  such  that  it  seems  to 
realise  every  form  and  phase  of 
fancy,  to  embody  each  dream  of 
the  creative  imagination — an  idea 
that  is  still  further  expanded  in 
the  sonnet  that  immediately  fol- 
lows, where,  beginning  with  the 
fine  thought, 

0,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beau- 
teous seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth 
doth  give ! " 

Shakespeare  invites  us  to  notice 
how  the  truth  of  acting,  the  truth 
of  visible  presentation  on  the  stage, 
adds  to  the  wonder  of  poetry,  giv- 
ing life  to  its  loveliness,  and  actual 
reality  to  its  ideal  form.  And  yet, 
in  the  67th  sonnet,  Shakespeare 
calls  upon  Willie  Hughes  to 
abandon  the  stage  with  its  arti- 
ficiality, its  false  mimic  life  of 
painted  face  and  unreal  costume, 
its  immoral  influences  and  sugges- 
tions, its  remoteness  from  the  true 
world  of  noble  action  and  sincere 
utterance. 

Ah  I  wherefore  with  infection  should 
he  live. 

And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should 
achieve, 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his 
cheek 

And  steal  dead  seeming  of  his  living 
hue? 

Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  hia  rose  is 
true?" 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  great 
a  dramatist  as  Shakespeare,  who 
realised  his  own  perfection  as  an 
artist  and  his  humanity  as  a  man 
on  the  ideal  plane  of  stage-writing 
and  stage -playing,  should  have 


written  in  these  terms  about  the 
theatre;  but  we  must  remember 
that  in  Sonnets  ex.  and  cxi  Shake- 
speare shows  us  that  he  too  was 
wearied  of  the  world  of  puppets, 
and  full  of  shame  at  having  made 
himself  "a  motley  to  the  view." 
The  111th  Sonnet  is  especially 
bitter : — 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune 
chide 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful 
deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than    public    means    which  public 

manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives 

a  brand, 

And   almost   thence   my  nature  is 
subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer*s 
hand : 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were 
renewed  " — 

and  there  are  many  signs  elsewhere 
of  the  same  feeling,  signs  familiar 
to  all  real  students  of  Shakespeare. 

One  point  puzzled  me  immensely 
as  I  read  the  Sonnets,  and  it  was 
days  before  I  struck  on  the  true 
interpretation,  which  indeed  Qyril 
Graham  himself  seems  to  have 
missed.  I  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  Shakespeare  set 
so  high  a  value  on  his  young  friend 
marrying.  He  himself  had  married 
young,  and  the  result  had  been  un- 
happiness,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  asked  Willie 
Hughes  to  commit  the  same  error. 
The  boy -player  of  Rosalind  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  marriage,  or 
from  the  passions  of  real  life.  The 
early  sonnets,  with  their  strange 
entreaties  to  have  children,  seemed 
to  me  a  jarring  note.  The  explan- 
ation of  the  mystery  came  on  me 
quite  suddenly,  and  I  found  it  in 
the  curious  dedication.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  dedication 
runs  as  follows: — 
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«  TO  •  THS  •  ONLIB  •  BEOBTTSR  •  OF  • 
THBSB  •  IVSUnrO  •  SONNBTS  • 
MR  W.   H.  •  ALL  •  HAFFIKSS8B  • 
AlTD  •  THAT  •  KTEBNTTIB  • 
PROMISED  •  BY  • 
OUR  •  BTVBR-LlViKO  •  POET  • 
WISHETH  • 
THR  •  WELL- WISHING  • 
ADVENTURER  •  IN  • 
SKmNG  • 
FORTH. 

Some  scholars  have  supposed 
that  the  word  "  blotter  "  in  this 
dedication  means  simply  the  pro- 
curer of  the  Sonnets  for  Thomas 
Thorpe  the  publisher;  but  this 
view  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
and  the  highest  authorities  are 
quite  agreed  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  inspirer,  the  meta- 
phor being  drawn  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  physical  life.  Now  I  saw 
that  the  same  metaphor  was  used 
by  Shakespeare  himself  all  through 
the  poems,  and  this  set  me  on  ti^e 
right  track.  Finally  I  made  my 
great  discovery.  The  marriage  that 
Shakespeare  proposes  for  Willie 
Hughes  is  the  marriage  with  his 
Muse,"  an  expression  which  is 
definitely  put  forward  in  the  82d 
Sonnet,  where,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  defection  of  the 
boy-actor  for  whom  he  had  writ- 
ten his  greatest  parts,  and  whose 
beauty  had  indeed  suggested  them, 
he  opens  his  complaint  by  say- 
ing— 

"in  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to 
my  Muse." 

The  children  he  begs  him  to  be- 
get are  no  children  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  more  immortal  children 
\  of  undying  &ume.  The  whole  cy- 
cle of  the  early  sonnets  is  simply 
Shakespeare's  invitation  to  Willie 
Hughes  to  go  upon  the  stage 
and  become  a  player.  How  bar- 
ren and  profitless  a  thing,  he  says, 


is  this  beauty  of  yours  if  it  be  not 
used : 

"  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy 
brow, 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's 
field. 

Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed 
on  now, 

Wm  be  a  tattered  weed,  of  smaU 

worth  held : 
Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty 

lies, 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty 
days. 

To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken 
eyes, 

Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thrift- 
less praise." 

Tou  must  create  something  in 
art :  my  verse  is  thine,  and  6om 
of  thee;"  only  listen  to  me,  and 
I  will  "  hrirvg  forth  eternal  num- 
bers to  outlive  long  date,"  and  you 
shall  people  with  forms  of  your 
own  image  the  imaginary  world  of 
the  stage.  These  children  that 
you  beget,  he  continues,  will  not 
wither  away,  as  mortal  children 
do,  but  you  shall  live  in  them  and 
in  my  plays  :  do  but 

Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of 
me, 

That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or 
thee!" 

I  collected  all  the  passages  that 
seemed  to  me  to  corroborate  this 
view,  and  they  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  me,  and  showed 
me  how  complete  Cyril  Graham's 
theory  really  was.  I  also  saw 
that  it  was  quite  easy  to  sepa- 
rate those  lines  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Sonnets  themselves  from 
those  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
great  dramatic  work.  This  was  a 
point  that  had  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  all  critics  up  to  Cyril 
Graham's  day.  And  yet  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  whole  series  of  poems.  To 
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the  Sonnets  Shakespeare  was  more 
or  less  indifferent.  He  did  not  wish 
to  rest  his  fame  on  them.  Thej 
were  to  him  his  slight  Muse,'' 
as  he  calls  them,  and  intended,  as 
Meres  tells  us,  for  private  circula- 
tion only  among  a  few,  a  very 
few,  friends.  Upon  the  other 
hand  he  was  extremely  conscious 
of  the  high  artistic  value  of  his 
plays,  and  shows  a  noble  self-re- 
liance upon  his  dramatic  genius. 
When  he  says  to  Willie  Hughes : 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not 
fade, 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou 
owest ; 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st 

in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  linen  to  time  thou 

growest; 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes 
can  see, 

So  long  lives  this  and  this  gives 
life  to  thee ; 

the  expression  "eternal  lines" 
clearly  alludes  to  one  of  his  plays 
that  he  was  sending  him  at  the 
time,  just  as  the  concluding  couplet 
points  to  his  confidence  in  the 
probability  of  his  pla3rs  being 
always  acted.  In  his  address  to 
the  Dramatic  Muse  (Sonnets  c. 
and  ci.),  we  find  the  same  feeling. 

Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou 
forget*st  so  long 

To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all 
thy  might  ? 

Spends  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worth- 
less song, 

Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  sub- 
jects Ught?" 

he  cries,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
reproach  the  mistress  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  for  her  "neglect  of 
Truth  in  Beauty  dyed,"  and  says — 

"  Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou 

be  dumh  ? 
Excuse  not  silence  so;  for  't  lies  in 

thee 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded 
tomb, 


And  to  be  pnused  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse;  I  teach 
thee  how 

To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he 
shows  now." 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  in  the  55th 
Sonnet  that  Shakespeare  gives  to 
this  idea  its  fullest  expression.  To 
imagine  that  the  "powerful  rhyme" 
of  the  second  line  refers  to  the 
sonnet  itself,  is  to  entirely  mistake 
Shakespeare's  meaning.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  extremely  likely, 
from  the  general  character  of  the 
sonnet,  that  a  particular  play  was 
meant,  and  that  the  play  was  none 
other  but  "  Romeo  and  J uliet." 

"Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monu- 
ments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful 
rhyme ; 

But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in 
these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone  besmeared  with 
sluttish  time. 

When  wasteful  wars  shall  statues  over- 
turn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of 
masonry, 

Not  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick 

fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall 

still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending 

doom. 

So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself 
arise, 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers' 
eyes." 

It  was  also  extremely  sugges- 
tive to  note  how  here  as  else- 
where Shakespeare  promised  Willie 
Hughes  immortality  in  a  form 
that  appealed  to  men's  eyes — that 
is  to  say,  in  a  spectacular  form,  in 
a  play  that  is  to  be  looked  at. 

For  two  weeks  I  worked  hard 
at  the  Sonnets,  hardly  ever  going 
out,  and  refusing  all  invitations. 
Every  day  I  seemed  to  be  dis- 
covering   something    new,  and 
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Willie  Hughes  became  to  me  a 
kind  of  spihtual  presence,  an  ever- 
dominant  personality.  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  I  saw  him 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  my 
room,  so  well  had  Shakespeare 
drawn  him,  with  his  golden  hair, 
his  tender  flower-like  grace,  his 
dreamy  deep-sunken  eyes,  his  deli- 
cate mobile  limbs,  and  his  white 
lily  hands.  His  veiy  name  fascin- 
ated me.  Willie  Hughes  1  Willie 
Hughes  !  How  musicaily  it  sound- 
ed !  Yes ;  who  else  but  he  could 
have  been  the  master-mistress  of 
Shakespeare's  passion,^  the  lord  of 
Ids  love  to  whom  he  was  bound 
in  vassalage,^  the  delicate  minion 
of  pleasure,^  the  rose  of  the  whole 
world,^  the  herald  of  the  spring^ 
decked  in  the  proud  livery  of 
youth,^  the  lovely  boy  whom  it 
was  sweet  music  to  hear,^  and 
whose  beauty  was  the  veiy  raiment 
of  Shakespeare's  heart,^  as  it  was 
the  keystone  of  his  dramatic 
power  1  How  bitter  now  seemed 
the  whole  tragedy  of  his  desertion 
and  his  shame ! — shame  that  he 
made  sweet  and  lovely®  by  the 
mere  magic  of  his  personality,  but 
that  was  none  the  less  shame. 
Yet  as  Shakespeare  foi^ve  him, 
should  not  we  forgive  him  also? 
I  did  not  care  to  pry  into  the 
mystery  of  his  sin. 

His  abandonment  of  Shake- 
speare's theatre  was  a  different  mat- 
ter, and  I  investigated  it  at  great 
length.  Finally  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Cyril  Graham  had 
been  wrong  in  regarding  the 
rival  dramatist  of  the  80th 
Bonnet  as  Chapman.  It  was  ob- 
viously Marlowe  who  was  alluded 
to.  At  the  time  the  Sonnets  were 
written,  such  an  expression  as  "  the 
proud  fiill  sail  of  his  great  verse" 


could  not  have  been  used  of  Chap- 
man's work,  however  applicable  it 
might  have  been  to  the  style  of 
his  later  Jacobean  plays.  No: 
Marlowe  was  clearly  the  rival 
dramatist  of  whom  Shakespeare 
spoke  in  such  laudatoiy  terms; 
and  that 

"  Affihble  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelli- 
gence," 

was  the  Mephistopheles  of  his 
Doctor  Faustus.  No  doubt,  Mar- 
lowe was  fascinated  by  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  boy-actor,  and 
lured  him  away  from  the  Black- 
friars'  Theatre,  that  he  might  play 
the  Gaveston  of  his  "Edward  II." 
That  Shakespeare  had  the  legal 
right  to  retain  WilUe  Hughes  in 
his  own  company  is  evident  from 
Sonnet  Ixxxvii.,  where  he  says  : — 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my 
possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy 
estimate : 

The  charUT  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  re- 
leasing; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy 
granting? 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  de- 
serving? 

The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is 
wanting, 

And  80  my  patent  back  again  is  swerv- 
ing. 

Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  work  then 
not  knowing, 

Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else 
mistaking ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  grow- 
ing, 

Comes  none  again,  on  better  judgment 
making. 

This  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth 
flatter, 

In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  suoh 
matter." 


^  Sonnet  xx.  2.  '  Sonnet  zxvi.  1.  '  Sonnet  czxvi.  9. 

^  Sonnet  ciz.  14.  '  Sonnet  L  10.  '  Sonnet  iL  3. 

^  Sonnet  viii.  1.  ^  Sonnet  zxii  6.  ^  Sonnet  zov.  1. 
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But  him  whom  he  could  not  hold 
by  love,  he  would  not  hold  by 
force.  Willie  Hughes  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Pembroke's  com- 
pany, and,  perhaps  in  the  open 
yard  of  the  Bed  Bull  Tavern, 
played  the  part  of  King  Edward's 
delicate  minion.  On  Marlowe's 
death,  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Shakespeare,  who,  whatever  his 
fellow-partners  may  have  thought 
of  the  matter,  was  not  slow  to 
foi^ve  the  wilfulness  and  treach- 
ery of  the  young  actor. 

How  well,  too,  had  Shakespeare 
drawn  the  temperament  of  the 
stage-player !  Willie  Hughes  was 
one  of  those 

*<  That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most 
do  show, 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as 
stone.*' 

He  could  act  love,  but  could  not 
feel  it,  could  mimic  passion  with- 
out realising  it. 

"In  many*8  looks  the  false  heart's 
history 

Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and 
wrinkles  strange," 

but  with  Willie  Hughes  it  was 
not  BO.  "Heaven,"  says  Shake- 
speare, in  a  sonnet  of  mad  idol- 
atry— 

«  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever 
dwell ; 

Whatever  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's 

workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but 

sweetness  telL" 

In  his  inconstant  mind  "  and 
his  *'fabe  heart,"  it  was  easy  to 
recognise  the  insincerity  and 
treachery  that  somehow  seem  in- 
separable from  the  artistic  nature, 
as  in  his  love  of  praise,  that  desire 
for  immediate  recognition  that 
characterises  all  actors.  And  yet, 
more  fortunate  in  this  than  other 
actors,  Willie  Hughes  was  to  know 
something  of  immortality.  In- 


separably connected  with  Shake- 
speare's plays,  he  was  to  live  in 
them. 

"  Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life 

shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world 

must  die : 

The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common 
grave, 

When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall 
Ue. 

Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle 
verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er- 
read, 

And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall 
rehearse 

When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world 
are  dead." 

There  were  endless  allusions,  also, 
to  Willie  Hughes's  power  over 
his  audience, — the  "gazers,"  as 
Shakespeare  calls  them ;  but  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  description 
of  his  wonderful  mastery  over 
dramatic  art  was  in  "  The  Lover's 
Complaint,"  where  Shakespeare 
says  of  him: — 

"In  him  a  plentitude  of  subtle  matter, 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms 
receives, 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 
Or  swooning  paleness;  and  he  takes 

and  leaves. 
In  either's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives, 
To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at 

woes, 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic 
shows. 


So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue, 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  questions 
deep, 

All  replication  prompt  and  reason 
strong, 

For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and 
sleep, 

To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher 
weep. 

He  had  the  dialect  and  the  different 
skiU, 

Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of 
will" 

Once  I  thought  that  I  had  really 
found  Willie  Hughes  in  Eliza- 
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bethan  literature.  In  a  wonder- 
fally  graphic  account  of  the  last 
days  of  the  great  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  chaplain,  Thomas  Knell,  tells 
us  that  the  night  before  the  Earl 
died,  "he  called  William  Hewes, 
which  was  his  musician,  to  play 
upon  the  virginals  and  to  sing. 
'Play,'  said  he,  'my  song,  WUl 
Hewes,  and  I  will  sing  it  myself.' 
So  he  did  it  most  joyfully,  not  as 
the  howling  swan,  which,  still 
looking  down,  waileth  her  end, 
but  as  a  sweet  lark,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to 
his  God,  with  this  mounted  the 
crystal  skies,  and  reached  with 
his  unwearied  tongue  the  top  of 
highest  heavens."  Surely  the  boy 
who  played  on  the  virginals  to  the 
dying  &ther  of  Sidney's  Stella 
was  none  other  but  the  Will 
Hews  to  whom  Shakespeare  ded- 
icated the  Sonnets,  and  whom 
he  tells  us  was  himself  sweet 
"  music  to  hear."  Tet  Lord  Essex 
died  in  1576,  when  Shakespeare 
himself  was  but  twelve  years  of 
age.  It  was  impossible  that  his 
musician  could  have  been  the  Mr 
W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets.  Perhaps 
Shakespeare's  young  friend  was 
the  son  of  the  player  upon  the 
virginals }  It  was  at  least  some- 
thing to  have  discovered  that  Will 
Hews  was  an  Elizabethan  name. 
Indeed  the  name  Hews  seemed  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with 
music  and  the  stage.  The  first 
English  actress  was  the  lovely 
Margaret  Hews,  whom  Prince 
Rupert  so  madly  loved.  What 
more  probable  than  that  between 
her  and  Lord  Essex's  musician  had 
come  the  boy-actorof  Shakespeare's 
plays  Y  But  the  proofs,  the  links 
— ^where  were  they?  Alas!  I 
could  not  find  them.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  always  on  the 
brink  of  absolute  verification,  but 
that  I  could  never  really  attain 
to  it. 

VOL.  CXLVI. — NO.  DCCCLXXXV. 


From  Willie  Hughes's  life  I 
soon  passed  to  thoughts  of  his 
death.  I  used  to  wonder  what 
had  been  his  end. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  one  of 
those  English  actors  who  in  1604 
went  across  sea  to  Grermany  and 
played  before  the  great  Duke 
Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick,  him- 
self a  dramatist  of  no  mean  order, 
and  at  the  Oourt  of  that  strange 
Elector  of  (Brandenburg,  who  was 
so  enamoured;  of  beauty  that  he 
was  said  to  have  bought  for  his 
weight  in  amber  the  young  son  of 
a  travelling  Greek  merchant,  and  to 
have  given  pageants  in  honour  of 
his  slave  all  through  that  dreadful 
famine  year  of  1606-7,  when  the 
people  died  of  hunger  in  the  very 
streets  of  the  town,  and  for  the 
space  of  seven  months  there  was 
no  rain.  We  know  at  any  rate 
that  "Bomeo  and  Juliet"  was 
brought  out  at  Dresden  in  1613, 
along  with  "  Hamlet "  and  "  Eling 
Lear,"  and  it  was  surely  to  none 
other  than  Willie  Hughes  that  in 
1615  the  death-mask  of  Shake- 
speare was  brought  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  suite  of  the  English 
ambassador,  pale  token  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  great  poet  who 
had  so  dearly  loved  him.  Indeed 
there  would  have  been  something 
peculiarly  fitting  in  the  idea  that 
the  boy-actor,  whose  beauty  had 
been  so  vital  an  element  in  the 
realism  and  romance  of  Shake- 
speare's art)  should  have  been  the 
first  to  have  brought  to  Germany 
the  seed  of  the  new  culture,  and 
was  in  his  way  the  precursor  of 
that  AufJdarung  or  Illumination 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
splendid  movement  which,  though 
begun  by  Lessing  and  Herder,  and 
brought  to  its  full  and  perfect 
issue  by  Goethe,  was  in  no  small 
part  helped  on  by  another  actor — 
Friedrich  Schroeder — who  awoke 
the  popular  consciousness,  and  by 
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means  of  the  feigned  passions  and 
mimetic  methods  of  the  stage 
showed  the  intimate,  the  vital, 
connection  between  life  and  litera- 
ture. If  this  was  so, — and  there 
was  certainly  no  evidence  against 
it, — it  was  not  improbable  that 
Willie  Hughes  was  one  of  those 
English  comedians  (rnvmoR  quidam 
ex  Britannia^  as  the  old  chronicle 
calls  them),  who  were  slain  at 
Nuremberg  in  a  sudden  uprising 
of  the  people,  and  were  secretly 
buried  in  a  little  vineyard  outside 
the  city  by  some  young  men  "  who 
had  found  pleasure  in  their  per- 
formances, and  of  whom  some  had 
sought  to  be  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  new  art."  Cer- 
tainly no  more  fitting  place  could 
there  be  for  him  to  whom  Shake- 
speare said,  "  thou  art  all  my  art," 
than  this  little  vineyard  outside 
the  city  walls.  For  was  it  not 
from  the  sorrows  of  Dionysos 
that  Tragedy  sprang  1  Was  not 
the  light  laughter  of  Oomedy, 
with  its  careless  merriment  and 
quick  replies,  first  heard  on  the 


lips  of  the  Sicilian  vine-dressers! 
Nay,  did  not  the  purple  and  red 
stain  of  the  wine-froth  on  face  and 
limbs  give  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  charm  and  fascination  of  dis- 
guise—the desire  for  self-conceal- 
ment, the  sense  of  the  value  of 
objectivity  thus  showing  itself  in 
the  rude  beginnings  of  the  art  1  At 
any  rate,  wherever  he  lay — whether 
in  the  little  vineyard  at  the  gate 
of  the  Gothic  town,  or  in  some 
dim  London  churchyard  amidst 
the  roar  and  bustle  of  our  great 
city  —  no  goigeous  monument 
marked  his  resting-place.  His 
true  tomb,  as  Shakespeare  saw, 
was  the  poet's  verse,  his  true 
monument  the  permanence  of  the 
drama.  So  had  it  been  with  others 
whose  beauty  had  given  a  new 
creative  impulse  to  their  age. 
The  ivory  body  of  the  Bithynian 
slave  rots  in  the  green  ooze  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  yellow  hills  of  the 
Oerameicus  is  strewn  the  dust  of 
the  young  Athenian;  but  Antinous 
lives  in  sculpture,  and  Oharmides 
in  philosophy. 


After  three  weeks  had  elapsed, 
I  determined  to  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  Erskine  to  do  justice  to 
the  memoiy  of  Cyril  Graiiam,  and 
to  give  to  the  world  his  marvellous 
interpretation  of  the  Sonnets — the 
only  interpretation  that  thorough- 
ly explained  the  problem.  I  have 
not  any  copy  of  my  letter,  I  regret 
to  say,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  lay 
my  hand  upon  the  original ;  but  I 
remember  that  I  went  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  covered  sheets 
of  paper  with  passionate  reitera- 
tion of  the  arguments  and  proofs 
that  my  study  had  suggested  to 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
not  merely  restoring  Cyril  Graham 
to  his  proper  place  in  literary  his- 


tory, but  rescuing  the  honour  of 
Shakespeare  himself  from  the  tedi- 
ous memory  of  a*  commonplace 
intrigue.  I  put  into  the  letter  all 
my  enthusiasm.  I  put  into  the 
letter  all  my  faith. 

No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  I  sent  it 
off  than  a  curious  reaction  came 
over  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  given  away  my  capacity  for 
belief  in  the  Willie  Hughes  theory 
of  the  Sonnets,  that  something  had 
gone  out  of  me,  as  it  were,  and 
that  I  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  whole  subject.  What  was  it 
that  had  happened  Y  It  is  difficult 
to  say.  Perhaps,  by  finding  per- 
fect expression  for  a  passion,  I  had 
exhausted  the  passion  itself.  Emo- 
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tional  forces,  like  the  forces  of 
physical  life,  have  their  positive 
hmitations.  Perhaps  the  mere 
effort  to  convert  any  one  to  a 
theory  involves  some  form  of  re- 
nunciation of  the  power  of  cre- 
dence. Perhaps  I  was  simply  tired 
of  the  whole  thing,  and,  my  enthu- 
siasm having  burnt  out,  my  reason 
was  left  to  its  own  unim  passioned 
judgment.  However  it  came  about, 
and  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  it, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Willie 
Hughes  suddenly  became  to  me 
a  mere  myth,  an  idle  dream,  the 
boyish  fancy  of  a  young  man  who, 
like  most  ardent  spirits,  was  more 
anxious  to  convince  others  than  to 
be  himself  convinced. 

As  I  had  said  some  very  unjust 
and  bitter  things  to  Erskine  in  my 
letter,  I  determined  to  go  and  see 
him  at  once,  and  to  make  my  apol- 
ogies to  him  for  my  behaviour. 
Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I 
drove  down  to  Birdcage  Walk,  and 
found  Brskine  sitting  in  his  library, 
with  the  forged  picture  of  Willie 
Hughes  in  front  of  him. 

"  M7  dear  Erskine  ! "  I  cried,  "  I 
have  come  to  apologise  to  you." 

"  To  apologise  to  me  r'he  said. 
"What  for?" 

"  For  my  letter,"  I  answered. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
your  letter,"  he  said.  "  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  done  me  the 
greatest  service  in  your  power. 
Tou  have  sho?m  me  that  Ojinl 
Graham's  theory  is  perfectly  sound." 

"Tou  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  believe  in  Willie  Hughes  1"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Why  not! "  he  rejoined.  "  You 
have  proved  the  thing  to  me.  Do 
yoo  Uiink  I  cannot  estimate  the 
value  of  evidence." 

"But  there  is  no  evidence  at 
aU,"  I  groaned,  sinking  into  a  chair. 
"When  I  wrote  to  you  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  perfectly 
silly  enthusiasm.  I  had  been  touch- 


ed by  the  story  of  Cyril  Graham's 
deaUi,  fascinated  by  his  romantic 
theory,  enthralled  by  the  wonder 
and  novelty  of  the  whole  idea.  I 
see  now  that  the  theory  is  based  on 
a  delusion.  The  only  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  Willie  Hughes  is 
that  picture  in  front  of  you,  and 
the  picture  is  a  foi^ery.  Don't  be 
carried  away  by  mere  sentiment  in 
this  matter.  Whatever  romance 
may  have  to  say  about  the  Willie 
Hughes  theory,  reason  is  dead 
against  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Erskine,  looking  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Why,  you  yourself  have 
convinced  me  by  your  letter  that 
Willie  Hughes  is  an  absolute 
reality.  Why  have  you  changed 
your  mind?  Or  is  all  that  you 
have  been  saying  to  me  merely  a 
joke?" 

"  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you,"  I 
rejoined,  "  but  I  see  now  that  there 
is  really  nothing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Oyril  Graham's  inter- 
pretation. The  Sonnets  are  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Pembroke.  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  waste  your 
time  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  dis- 
cover a  young  Elizabethan  actor 
who  never  existed,  and  to  make  a 
phantom  puppet  the  centre  of 
the  great  cycle  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets." 

"I  see  that  you  don't  under- 
stand the  theory,"  he  replied. 

"My  dear  Erskine,"  I  cried, 
"  not  understand  it !  Why,  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  invented  it.  Surely  my 
letter  shows  you  that  I  not  merely 
went  into  the  whole  matter,  but 
that  I  contributed  proofs  of  every 
kind.  The  one  flaw  in  the  theory 
is  that  it  presupposes  the  existence 
of  the  person  whose  existence  is 
the  subject  of  dispute.  If  we 
grant  that  there  was  in  Shake- 
speare's company  a  young  actor  of 
the  name  of  Willie  Hughes,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  him  the  object 
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of  the  Sonnets.  But  as  we  know 
that  there  was  no  actor  of  this 
name  in  the  company  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  it  is  idle  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation further." 

"But  that  is  exactly  what  we 
don't  know,"  said  Erskine.  "It 
is  quite  true  that  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  given  in  the 
first  folio;  but,  as  Cyril  pointed  out, 
that  is  rather  a  proof  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  Willie  Hughes 
than  against  it,  if  we  remember 
his  treacherous  desertion  of  Shake- 
speare for  a  rival  dramatist." 

We  argued  the  matter  over  for 
hours,  but  nothing  that  I  could 
say  could  make  Erskine  surrender 
his  faith  in  Oyril  Graham's  inter- 
pretation. He  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
proving  the  theory,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  do  justice  to 
Oyril  Graham's  memoiy.  I  en- 
treated him,  laughed  at  him,  beg- 
ged of  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Finally  we  parted,  not  exactly  in 
anger,  but  certainly  with  a  shadow 
between  us.  He  thought  me 
shallow,  I  thought  him  foolish. 
When  I  called  on  him  again,  his 
servant  told  me  that  he  had  gone 
to  Germany. 

Two  years  afterwards,  as  I  was 
going  into  my  club,  the  hall-porter 
handed  me  a  letter  with  a  foreign 
postmark.  It  was  from  Erskine, 
and  written  at  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre,  Cannes.  When  I  had  read 
it  I  was  filled  with  horror,  though 
I  did  not  quite  believe  that  he 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  carry  his 
resolve  into  execution.  The  gist 
of  the  letter  was  that  he  had 
tried  in  every  way  to  verify  the 
Willie  Hughes  theory,  and  had 
failed,  and  that  as  Cyril  Graham 
had  given  his  life  for  this  theory,  he 
himself  had  determined  to  give  his 
own  life  also  to  the  same  cause. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  letter 
were  these:  "I  still  believe  in 


Willie  Hughes;  and  by  the  time 
you  receive  this,  I  shall  have  died 
by  my  own  hand  for  Willie  Hughes's 
sake:  for  his  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Cyril  Graham,  whom  I 
drove  to  his  death  by  my  shallow 
scepticism  and  ignorant  lack  of 
faith.  The  truth  was  once  re- 
vealed to  you,  and  you  rejected 
it.  It  comes  to  you  now  stained 
with  the  blood  of  two  lives, — do 
not  turn  away  from  it." 

It  was  a  horrible  moment.  I 
felt  sick  with  misery,  and  yet  I 
could  not  believe  it.  To  die  for 
one's  theological  beliefs  is  the  worst 
use  a  man  can  make  of  his  life,  but 
to  die  for  a  literary  theory !  It 
seemed  impossible. 

I  looked  at  the  date.  The  letter 
was  a  week  old.  Some  unfortu- 
nate chance  had  prevented  my 
going  to  the  club  for  several  days, 
or  I  might  have  got  it  in  time  to 
save  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  too 
late.  I  drove  o£f  to  my  rooms, 
packed  'up  my  things,  and  started 
by  the  night-mail  from  Charing 
Cross.  The  journey  was  intoler- 
able. I  thought  I  would  never 
arrive. 

As  soon  as  I  did  I  drove  to  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre.  They  told 
me  that  Erskine  had  been  buried 
two  days  before,  in  the  English 
cemetery.  There  was  something 
horribly  grotesque  about  the  whole 
tragedy.  I  said  all  kinds  of  wild 
things,  and  the  people  in  the  hall 
looked  curiously  at  me. 

Suddenly  Lady  Erskine,  in  deep 
mourning,  passed  across  the  ves- 
tibule. When  she  saw  me  she 
came  up  to  me,  murmured  some- 
thing about  her  poor  son,  and 
burst  into  tears.  I  led  her  into 
her  sitting-room.  An  elderly  gen- 
tleman was  there  waiting  for  her. 
It  was  the  English  doctor. 

We  talked  a  great  deal  about 
Erskine,  but  I  said  nothing  about 
his  motive  for  committing  suicide. 
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It  was  evident  that  he  had  not 
told  his  mother  anything  about 
the  reason  that  had  driven  him  to 
80  fatal,  so  mad  an  act.  Finally 
Lady  Erskine  rose  and  said, ' '  George 
left  yon  something  as  a  memento. 
It  was  a  thing  he  prized  very  much. 
I  will  get  it  for  you." 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room 
I  turned  to  the  doctor  and  said, 
What  a  dreadful  shock  it  must 
have  been  to  Lady  Erskine !  I 
wonder  that  she  bears  it  as  well 
as  she  does." 

Oh,  she  knew  for  months  past 
that  it  was  coming,"  he  answered. 

"  Knew  it  for  months  past !  "  I 
cried.  "  But  why  didn't  she  stop 
himf  Why  didn't  she  have  him 
watched  Y  He  must  have  been 
mad." 

The  doctor  stared  at  me.  "I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
said. 

"  Well,"  I  cried,  "  if  a  mother 
knowa  that  her  son  is  going  to 
commit  suicide  " 

"  Suicide ! "  he  answered.  "Poor 
Erskine  did  not  commit  suicide. 
He  died  of  consumption.  He  came 


here  to  die.  The  moment  I  saw 
him  I  knew  that  there  was  no 
hopa  One  lung  was  almost  gone, 
and  the  other  was  very  much  af- 
fected. Three  days  before  he  died 
he  asked  me  was  there  any  hope. 
I  told  him  frankly  that  there  was 
none,  and  that  he  had  only  a  few 
days  to  live.  He  wrote  some  let- 
ters, and  was  quite  resigned,  re- 
taining his  senses  to  the  last" 

At  that  moment  Lady  Erskine 
entered  the  room  with  the  fatal 
picture  of  Willie  Hughes  in  her 
hand.  "  When  George  was  dying 
he  begged  me  to  give  you  this," 
she  said.  As  I  took  it  from  her, 
her  tears  fell  on  my  hand. 

The  picture  hangs  now  in  my 
library,  where  it  is  very  much  ad- 
mired by  my  artistic  friends.  They 
have  decided  that  it  is  not  a 
Olouet,  but  an  Ouvry.  I  have 
never  cared  to  tell  them  its  true 
history.  But  sometimes,  when  I 
look  at  it,  I  think  that  there  is 
really  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  Willie  Hughes  theory  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

Oscar  Wilde. 
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SCENES   FBOM   A   SILENT   WORLD. — IV. 


BT  A  PRISON  VISITOR. 


The  many  singular  phases  of 
human  life  with  which  the 
visitor  to  a  prison  is  naturally 
made  acquainted,  do  not  consti- 
tute by  any  means  the  strangest 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed  within 
those  silent  walls.  A  much  more 
remarkable  phenomenon  may  be 
studied  there,  in  the  peculiar  aspect 
which  death  assumes  in  that  region 
of  sin  and  sorrow  and  remorse. 
In  the  outside  world,  as  we  all 
know  only  too  well,  not  even  the 
brightness  of  immortal  hopes  can 
altogether  dispel  the  gloom  and 
sadness  which  surround  that  in- 
exorable mystery.  Should  the 
tyranny  of  life  strip  it  of  all  ter- 
rors for  ourselves,  still  nothing  can 
assuage  the  anguish  of  surrender- 
ing the  objects  of  our  helpless  love 
to  its  stem  demand ;  and  habitu- 
ated as  we  thus  are,  to  see  it  ever 
hanging  like  a  menacing  shadow 
over  the  fairest  joys  existence  has 
to  offer  us,  it  strikes  on  the  con- 
sciousness with  a  weird  sense  of 
wonder  and  awe  to  meet  it  in  the 
attractive  guise  it  wears  within  the 
prisoner's  celL  Not  for  themselves, 
or  for  any  whom  they  love,  do  these 
erring  wayworn  men  and  women 
dread  the  last  mysterious  change ; 
its  poetical  name — the  ''angel  of 
death  " — is  to  them  a  blest  reality. 
It  has  for  them  no  gloom,  no  re- 
pulsion ;  it  is  their  hope,  their  de- 
sire— always  their  best,  often  their 
only  friend.  What  must  life  have 
been  to  them  when  the  thought 
of  escape  from  it  is  so  dear  and 
sweet — that  death  is  most  eager- 
ly sought,  and  ever  welcome ! 
They  look  forward  to  it  as  the 
gracious  termination  of  the  long- 


borne  pain  of  existence — ^the  ces- 
sation of  consciousness,  which  in 
their  experience  is  mainly  suffer- 
ing— the  triumphant  release  from 
bonds  and  punishment  and  the  iron 
power  of  the  law,  against  which, 
living,  they  must  ever  struggle  in 
vain.  It  is,  however,  the  mere 
fact  of  death  in  its  freedom  and 
rest,  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
idea  of  a  future  state,  which  shines 
like  a  star  of  hope  before  their 
eager  eyes.  Seldom  indeed  does  it 
occur  to  them  to  look  in  any  sense 
beyond  it.  "To  die,  to  sleep," 
— thus  far  they  go  with  Ham- 
let ;  but  they  never  follow  him  to 
the  deeper  issue — "In  that  sleep 
of  death,  what  dreams  may  come ! " 
If  the  teaching  and  efforts  of 
others  force  upon  their  knowledge 
some  possibility  of  a  conscious  life 
beyond  the  grave  which  lures  them 
with  its  untroubled  rest,  the  visions 
thus  evoked  are  all  too  dim  and 
shadowy  to  carry  their  gaze  past 
that  reality  of  death  itself  which 
seems  to  them  so  blissful.  They 
know  its  outward  aspect,  they 
have  beheld  it  often;  they  have 
seen  a  fellow-prisoner  carried  out 
from  those  impregnable  .  walls, 
"free  among  the  dead";  they 
have  looked  on  the  tormented, 
storm -tossed  frame  sunk  in  pro- 
f Qund  repose — eyes  that  were  wont 
to  weep  scalding  tears,  closed  in 
tranquil  slumber  —  hands  that 
toiled  in  vain  to  win  the  bread 
which  at  last  they  snatched  by 
crime,  folded  in  calm  inaction  on 
the  quiet  breast.  This  is  enough ; 
it  is  real,  it  is  tangible ;  and  to  ti^t 
haven  of  peace,  when  the  fever  and 
struggle  of  life  are  over,  they  look 
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with  inexpressible  desire  that  often 
cannot  wait  the  Intimate  hour 
for  its  gratification. 

Certain  tme  histories  which  have 
come  within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience will  sufficiently  show  that 
we  are  not  trusting  to  anj  vague 
theories,  in  thus  describing  the  be- 
neficent and  alluring  aspect  which 
death  wears  within  the  Silent 
World,  and  these  are  not  hj  anj 
means  confined  to  cases  of  actual 
suicide.  The  passionate  belief  in 
the  last  dread  change,  as  the  great- 
est boon  life  can  offer,  has  been 
seen  by  us  to  take  action  in  forms 
much  more  singular  than  mere 
self-destruction.  One  of  the 
strangest  instances  of  a  man 
enamoured  of  death  that  ever 
came  under  our  notice  was  that 
of  an  old  agricultural  labourer, 
whom  we  will  call  Bichard  Hod- 
son.  He  was  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  absolutely  illiterate,  of 
sound  mind  so  far  as  his  intelli- 
gence went^  but  without  an  idea 
beyond  his  daily  work  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  domestic  life. 
He  had  apparently  no  religious 
belief.  If  any  dim  recollections  re- 
mained with  him  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teaching  of  his  childish 
days,  it  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  him  that  they  could  have  any 
personal  reference  to  his  own  des- 
tiny here  or  hereafter.  There  was 
a  church  in  his  native  village,  but 
he  never  entered  it ;  and  the  only 
mode  of  "  saying  his  prayers,"  of 
which  his  wife  sometimes  spoke, 
was  simply  by  his  use  of  language 
more  undesirably  forcible  than 
usuaL  Hodson's  life  had  been 
singularly  devoid  of  any  element 
of  pleasure  or  happiness.  It  had 
been  spent  in  ceaseless  grinding 
toil  to  procure  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  home  to  which 
he  returned  after  his  day's  labour 
was  rendered  distasteful  to  him  by 
the  sullen  temperament  of  his  wife, 


his  only  companion.  He  had  but 
one  child — a  daughter — and  she 
lived  at  a  distance,  entirely  sep- 
arated from  him  by  her  ^marriage 
with  a  man  who  had  treated  her 
wrongly,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, Hodson  had  a  deadly  quar- 
rel. It  would  have  been  haid  to 
say  whether  he  or  his  wife  were 
the  most  thoroughly  ill-tempered. 
They  often  passed  days  and  even 
weeks  together  in  their  small  cot- 
tage without  addressing  a  single 
syUable  to  each  other.  It  was  not 
a  cheerful  abode  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  certainly  Rich- 
ard Hodson's  life  was  altogether 
so  hopelessly  unattractive  that  he 
might  be  forgiven  for  not  caring 
particularly  to  prolong  it. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  the 
month  of  May  the  man  came 
home  after  having  been  hard  at 
work  from  early  daylight.  There 
was  a  small  kitchen -garden  at- 
tached to  his  cottage,  on  which  he 
and  his  wife  depended  entirely  for 
a  supply  of  v^etables  with  which 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  meals. 
Some  piece  of  work  within  its  nar- 
row limits  required  to  be  finished 
at  once  if  they  were  not  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  uncertain  fine 
weather;  but  the  man  was  tired, 
and  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
efficient  help  if  he  was  to  get  the 
necessary  task  done  that  night. 
He  asked  his  wife  if  she  would  go 
with  him  to  the  garden  and  give 
him  her  assistance  for  an  hour,  so 
that  they  might  provide  against 
the  chance  of  rain  on  the  morrow. 
She  answered  that  she  would  see 
him  far  enough,  before  she  lifted  a 
finger  to  help  him  in  that  or  in 
anything  else.  Thereafter  a  fit  of 
desperation  seemed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  man.  A  frantic  desire 
seized  him  to  make  an  end  of  the 
weary  intolerable  business  of  exist- 
ence altogether,  both  for  himself 
and  the  woman  who  so  ingeniously 
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managed  to  intensify  its  bitterness. 
If  he  obeyed  this  strong  impulse 
without  ^  delay,  the  proceeding 
would  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  enabling  him  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  revenge,  which  at  that 
moment  appeared  to  him  peculiarly 
delectable ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
transaction  assumed  so  bewitching 
an  aspect  to  his  mind  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  in  accomplishing  it 
fully  then  and  there.  Within  an 
hour  from  the  time  when  his  wife 
refused  to  work  with  him  in  their 
little  garden,  he  had  most  effec- 
tually made  an  end  of  her,  and 
was  himself  in  the  safe  custody  of 
the  police  on  his  way  to  the  county 
jail.  He  surrendered  himself  to 
them  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness when  they  approached  with 
the  handcuffs,  and  made  but  this 
one  remark — "  Now  I'll  go  to  the 
gallows  like  a  prince." 

These  same  words  he  repeated 
at  intervals  during  the  few  weeks 
which  elapsed  before  he  took  his 
trial ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  they  embodied  the  feeling 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Hodson  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  so  that  the  time  hung  some- 
what heavy  on  his  hands,  while 
waiting  till  his  fate  should  be 
settled  at  the  Assizes.  He  there- 
fore welcomed  the  present  writer 
eagerly  to  his  cell  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  little  conversation ;  but 
it  was  all  on  one  theme, — how 
ready  and  anxious  he  was  to  die. 
Nothing  could  be  said  to  give  him 
the  least  idea  that  his  wish  would 
not  be  gratified.  The  cruel  deed 
he  had  so  strangely  committed 
seemed  to  have  been  completely 
motiveless  and  inexcusable,  and 
no  steps  could  be  taken  by  any 
one  to  avert  the  consequences. 
In  fact,  when  the  day  of  his  trial 
arrived,  the  man's  abstolute  deter- 
mination to  die  frustrated  the 
humane  and  anxious  efforts  of  his 


judge  to  give  him  any  chance  of 
escape  that  might  be  justified  by 
the  law.  NotJbing  could  exceed 
the  kindness  and  consideration 
shown  by  Sir  to  this  unhap- 
py criminal,  in  marked  contrast 
to  what  occurred  with  regard  to 
a  case  we  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  describing  in  these 
pages.  Had  there  been  any  pos- 
sible ground  on  which  his  crime 
could  have  been  reduced  to  man- 
slaughter, the  high*minded  judge 
would  gladly  have  availed  him- 
self of  it;  but  Richard  Hodson 
rendered  any  idea  of  the  kind 
abortive,  by  insisting,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  advice  given  him,  on 
pleading  guilty  to  wilful  murder. 

It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  courts  of  justice  that 
such  a  plea  should  be  recorded — 
not  more  than  once,  we  believe, 
in  a  century  ;  and  of  course,  if  ac- 
cepted, it  could  only,  according  to 
the  existing  law,  be  followed  by 
an  immediate  sentence  of  death. 

The  man's  words,  firm  and  de- 
cided, "I  am  guilty,"  were  heard 
with  dismay  by  all  in  the  court ; 
but  the  judge  was  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, not  to  allow  his  self-condem- 
nation to  be  received  as  final,  and 
the  conversation  which  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  the  prisoner  was  so 
singular,  that  we  give  it  verbatim 
as  it  was  taken  down  by  the  short- 
hand writer  at  the  time,  omitting 
only  some  irrelevant  remarks. 

"Before  I  accept  that  plea," 
said  the  judge,  "  I  wish  you  thor- 
oughly to  understand  that  you  are 
charged  with  wilful  murder — that 
is  to  say,  causing  the  death  of 
your  wife,  meaning  to  murder 
her.  If  that  is  what  you  mean  to 
say,  you  plead  guilty  to  an  offence 
for  which  you  will  be  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you 
be  dead,  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
present  time.  Do  you  mean  that 
you  desire  to  plead  guilty  to  that, 
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and  nndergo  the  consequences — do 
you  mean  that  f  " 

"  I  done  the  deed,  sir ;  I  killed 
her  dead." 

'*That  is  not  murder,"  replied 
Uie  judge.  ''The  offence  you  are 
charged  with,  is  that  of  killing  her 
intending  to  kill  her  dead.  That 
is  murder;  the  other  would  be 
manslaughter.  Do  you  wish  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  offence  of 
murder,  for  which  you  will  have 
to  be  hanged  in  about  a  fortnight, 
or  do  you  wish  to  be  tried  Y  Pris- 
oner, do  you  wish  to  be  tried,  or 
do  you  wish  to  be  hanged  ? " 

"I  wish  to  be  hanged,  sir — 
out  of  it — ^yes ! " 

"Whether  you  are  guilty  or 
not  t "  asked  the  judge. 

"  I  am  guilty,  sir." 

"I  think  it  a  little  doubtful 
whether  you  reaUy  do  understand 
the  law  which  is  applicable  in  this 
case — ^and  if  there  is  any  doubt,  it 
is  better  that  the  offence  should 
be  investigated  by  a  jury  so  that 
the  exact  truth  may  be  known." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
said  the  prisoner;  done  the 
deed,  and  must  put  up  with  the 
consequences." 

Some  discussion  ensued  between 
the  judge,  the  counsel,  and  others 
as  to  whether  the  man  understood 
the  difference  between  murder  and 
manslaughter. 

The  judge  then  again  addressed 
the  prisoner:  "I  think  this  is 
really  a  case  in  which  one  ought 
to  have  the  matter  investigated. 
I  must  enter  a  plea  of  not  ^lilty, 
that  you  may  be  tried."  The  neces> 
sary  formality  was  gone  through, 
and  then  the  judge  continued: 
"You  will  have  to  be  tried,  be- 
cause I  have  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty.  Do  you  wish  to  conduct 
your  own  case,  or  would  you  like 
some  counsel  to  appear  for  you  and 
make  the  best  case  he  can  for  you  t " 

"I  would  sooner  have  it  now, 


and  done  with  it,"  answered  the 
prisoner.  "  I  don't  want  anybody 
to  plead  anything  for  me,  sir — 
nothing  at  all." 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  assign 
counsel  for  you?" 

"No,  sir!" 

"  As  you  are  going  to  be  tried, 
I  offer  that  there  should  be  some 
counsel  to  see  that  you  have  fair- 
play — do  you  wish  that  t " 

"  I  would  sooner  have  it  settled, 
and  done  away  with,  over  and 
done  with." 

"  It  cannot  be  settled  now,"  re- 
plied the  judge ;  "you  will  have  to 
be  tried  to-morrow :  all  I  ask  is, 
whether  on  your  trial  you  wish  to 
conduct  your  own  case,  or  whether 
you  would  like  some  counsel  to 
speak  for  you!" 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  to  talk 
for  me— I  will  take  it  in  my  own 
hands." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  and  the  prisoner  was  removed, 
but  the  judge  did  not  desist  from 
his  efforts  to  induce  the  man  to 
allow  a  counsel  to  be  assigned  to 
him  next  day,  and  this  was  dona 
Hodson  was  fairly  driven  into 
giving  a  very  unwilling  consent. 
The  counsel  did  his  best ;  he  made 
a  very  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  set  up  a  plea  of 
insanity,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  failed  completely;  not 
only  did  all  the  persons  called  togive 
evidence  bear  witness  to  the  prison- 
er's previous  soundness  of  mind,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  look 
at  the  quiet  self-controlled  man, 
who  listened  with  imperturbable 
composure  to  the  history  of  his 
own  deed  of  violence,  without  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  he  was  in  perfect 
possession  of  his  faculties  and  rea- 
son. The  trial  ended  with  the  in- 
evitable result,  and  Richard  Hod- 
son  heard  his  sentence  of  death 
with  as  calm  and  cheerful  a  coun- 
tenance as  if  it  had  been  the  an- 
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nouncement  of  some  unwonted 
piece  of  good  fortune.  He  main- 
tained the  same  unmoved  content- 
ed demeanour  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  trial  and 
execution.  He  was  very  willing 
to  listen  to  the  chaplain's  instruc- 
tions, if  only  pofjMT  passer  le  temps; 
and  it  seemed  quite  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  lum  to  discover 
that  when  he  had  got  rid  of  this 
extremely  unsatisfactory  existence, 
it  was  possible  that  a  different 
form  of  life,  somewhat  better  and 
brighter,  might  then  open  out  be- 
fore him.  He  was  quite  docile  in 
accomplishing  all  that  he  was  told 
to  do  in  the  way  of  religious  pre- 
paration with  a  view  to  that  con- 
tingency, but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  pleasant  certainty  that  he 
was  about  to  be  hanged,  and  out 
of  it — ^yes  I "  did  not  loom  so  large 
in  his  mind  as  the  sum  of  his  de- 
sires, that  little  space  was  left  for 
any  less  tangible  hope.  Yet  there 
were  many  indications  that  this 
strange  complacency,  in  prospect 
of  a  dreadful  doom,  was  not  the 
mere  brutish  indifference  of  a  low 
order  of  inteUigence.  Hodson 
showed  feeling  in  many  ways,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  gratitude,  tinc- 
tured with  astonishment,  for  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  manifested 
towards  him  in  the  jail.  This  was 
shown  in  a  touching  little  incident 
on  the  Sunday  before  his  death. 
The  chaplain  was  wont  on  these 
sad  occasions  to  let  the  condemned 
man  choose  the  hymns  himself  for 
the  last  service  in  which  he  would 
join  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  and 
naturally  those  selected  were  al- 
ways such  as  were  suitable  to  the 
dying. 

It  is  one  of  the  experiences  of  a 
prison  visitor,  which  is  certainly 
not  enviable,  to  have  to  meet  the 
wistful  gaze  of  a  man  standing  up, 
strong  and  healthful  in  full  vigour 
of  life,  while  he  sings  such  words 


as  these,  <<Hold  Thou  Thy  cross 
before  my  closing  eyes,"  knowing 
that  his  own  undimmed  eyes  would 
be  closed  in  death  within  a  few 
hours :  under  these  circumstances 
the  writer  involuntarily  looked  up 
at  Richard  Hodson,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  suddenly  turn 
his  head  away  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  had  always  been  so  cheerful 
that  it  could  only  be  supposed  the 
full  horror  of  his  position  had  sud- 
denly revealed  itself  to  him ;  and 
under  that  impression  the  chaplain, 
on  being  told  after  service  of  the 
man's  unusual  agitation,  went  at 
once  to  his  cell  to  offer  such  conso- 
lation as  might  be  possibla  He 
found,  however,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  condemned  criminal's 
emotion  had  not  been  in  the  least 
on  his  own  acoountb  He  had  ob- 
served, he  said,  that  when  the 
visitor  glanced  at  him  during  the 
singing  of  the  mournful  hymn  it 
had  been  with  a  look  of  pain  and 
distress,  and  the  idea  that  he  had 
thus  caused  a  person  wholly  un- 
connected with  his  crime  to  suffer 
grief  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral others  who  were,  he  knew, 
greatly  troubled  at  his  fate,  had 
suddeidy  overcome  him  with  a  sort 
of  remorse— it  had  gone  to  his 
hearty  he  said,  and  foiled  from  his 
eyes  the  tears  he  would  not  have 
shed  for  himself. 

Hodson's  indomitable  cheerful- 
ness on  the  fateful  morning  was 
such  as  the  prison  officials  had 
never  before  witnessed  in  any  case. 
He  was  to  die  at  eight  o'clock.  At 
seven  he  went  through  a  private 
religious  service  in  the  chapel.  At 
half-past  seven  his  breakfast  was 
brought  to  him  in  his  cell:  he 
drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  sat 
down  to  it  with  an  excellent  appe- 
tite; he  proceeded  to  go  through 
all  the  little  processes  necessary 
for  making  the  best  of  the  food  set 
before  him,  in  the  most  leisurely 
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manner.  He  was  still  engaged  upon 
it  when  the  ominous  knock  came 
to  the  door  which  announced  the 
executioner ;  then  he  quietly  laid 
down  the  last  mouthful  of  bread 
he  had  been  about  to  eat,  and 
yielded  himself  up  to  the  hands 
that  in  five  minutes  more  had 
finished  their  work  upon  him. 

It  seems  right,  in  the  interests 
of  other  criminals  who  may  have 
to  meet  the  same  doom,  to  state 
what  occurred  at  the  execution  of 
Richard  Hodson,  though  we  will 
touch  on  the  facts  as  briefly  as 
possible.  The  unfortunate  man 
suffered  a  death  to  which  he  had 
not  been  condemned  by  law — ^he 
was,  in  fact,  violently  decapitated. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  bystanders 
this  catastrophe  occurred  entirely 
through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  official  most  concerned.  The 
manner  in  which  that  individual 
treated,  the  matter  at  the  inquest 
was  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
nniversal  indignation  aroused  by 
the  event :  he  spoke  of  it  with 
careless  unconcern,  as  a  little  ac- 
cident which  was  quite  likely  to 
happen  often  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  simply  could  not  be 
helped.  This  opinion  was  endorsed, 
only  in  more  gentlemanly  terms, 
by  an  answer  given  to  a  question 
asked  in  Parliament  respecting 
this  case :  it  was  then  again 
affirmed  that  such  occurrences 
might  be  expected  when  the  phy- 
musBl  characteristics  of  the  crimi- 
nals were  of  a  nature  to  produce 
them. 

If  there  must  be  a  death  penalty 
in  England,  it  would  surely  be  well 
that  it  should  be  accomplished  in 
such  away  as  to  render  similar  ca- 
tastrophes impossible.  Since  the 
first  day  of  the  present  year  it  has 
been  the  law  in  America  that  exe- 
cutions should  be  carried  out  by 
electricity.  Whether  or  not  this 
may  be  a  desirable  mode  of  opera- 


tion, it  would  at  least  prevent  such 
terrible  occurrences  as  that  which 
took  place  at  the  death  of  Richard 
Hodson. 

Persons  comforted  themselves 
on  that  occasion,  as  they  are  wont 
to  do  under  other  aspects  of  the 
final  mystery,  by  the  assumption 
that  at  least  death  had  been  in- 
stantaneous. This  is  not  a  subject 
which  can  be  discussed  in  these 
pages,  but  we  cannot  leave  it  with- 
out the  simple  statement,  founded 
on  recent  experiments  in  France 
and  elsewhere  which  have  proved 
conclusively  the  fact^ — ^that  itis  not 
possible  to  assign  to  any  fixed  time 
the  cessation  of  consciousness.  So 
far  as  the  investigation  has  gone 
at  present,  it  is  certain  that  it  en- 
dures to  a  later  period  after  the 
breath  ceases  than  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case  hitherto. 

The  ethics  of  suicide,  as  they 
may  be  studied  within  the  Silent 
World,  offer  many  problems  for 
our  consideration.  It  is  an  in- 
dictable offence,  and  we  have 
therefore  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  under  very  varied  aspects,  some 
of  which  we  shall  exemplify  by 
giving  an  account  of  a  few  typical 
cases.  In  one  respect,  however, 
they  are  all  absolutely  identical, 
and  that  is  in  the  immutable  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  persons 
concerned,  that  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  destroy  their  own  Uves  if 
it  pleases  them  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  act  •  does  not  render  them 
guilty  of  any  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God,  although  it  has  been  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  reckoned 
an  infringement  of  human  laws. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
present  writer  extends,  it  has  been 
found  completely  impossible  to  con- 
vince men  and  women  who  are 
desirous  of  ridding  themselves  of 
the  burden  of  existence,  that  they 
will  commit  even  a  venial  error  by 
accomplishing  their  own  release. 
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It  is  simply  useless  to  call  it  the 
crime  of  self-murder,  or  to  talk  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  which 
God  alone  can  give,  and  therefore 
He  alone  has  a  right  to  recall.  In 
the  case  of  prisoners  who  are  suf- 
fering punishment  for  the  attempt, 
there  is  sometimes  a  diplomatic 
endeavour,  from  mere  policy,  to 
give  an  assent  to  the  moral  re- 
flections pressed  upon  them;  but 
when  driven  to  speak  their  minds 
honestly,  they  invariably  repeat 
that  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  divest  themselves  of 
an  embarrassing  possession,  with 
which  no  one  but  themselves  has 
any  concern  whatever. 

This  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  is  perhaps  natural  enough 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  have 
never  taken  any  serious  view  of 
their  moral  responsibilities,  but  it 
is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary light-heartedness  with 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  unknown 
darkness  of  the  last  mysterious 
change.  As  we  have  already  said, 
no  thought  of  what  may  lie  beyond 
disturbs  their  mind ;  but  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the 
ghastly  associations  of  the  grave 
and  its  slow  decay,  would  at  least 
have  moved  them  to  some  shrink- 
ing from  the  physical  results  of 
dissolution.  It  is  not  so;  they 
take  the  fatal  step  as  easily  and 
carelessly  as  they  would  lay  them- 
selves down  to  deep  in  their  bed. 

"If  you  had  succeeded  in  your  at- 
tempt to  kill  yourself,"  the  writer 
said  to  a  young  prisoner  who  had 
been  rescued  almost  lifeless  from 
the  river  where  she  had  flung  her- 
self, "  you  would  have  been  lying 
now  cold  and  stiff  under  the  coffin- 
lid,  unable  to  see  the  light  of  day 
or  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  friend, 
and  with  no  time  left  for  repent^ 
ance,  or  even  a  prayer  for  pardon. 
Are  you  not  thankful  to  be  re- 


stored to  life  and  the  opportunity 
of  amendment  %  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  lightly;  "  for  if 
they  had  let  me  alone,  I  should 
have  been  done  with  it  all,  and 
had  no  more  trouble  or  worry,  and 
that  was  just  what  I  wanted.  I 
wish  *  they  had  left  me  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river." 

Sometimes  the  immediate  causes 
which  lead  to  suicide  seem  strangely 
disproportioned  to  the  gravity  of 
the  step.  One  girl,  who  was  ready 
to  fling  maledictions  at  her  res- 
cuers, had  three  several  times  done 
her  best  to  put  an  end  to  her  ex- 
istence. On  two  of  these  occasions 
she  had,  so  far  as  her  own  will  was 
concerned,  practically  succeeded — 
once  by  poison,  and  once  by  stran- 
gulation. She  was  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  the  last  time,  and  would 
very  soon  have  been  so  in  reality, 
but  for  the  care  and  toil  bestowed 
on  her  by  a  kindly  physician  who 
was  sent  for  on  the  discovery 
of  her  condition,  and  who  spent  a 
whole  night  in  unceasing  efforts  to 
restore  animation.  He  succeeded 
at  last,  and  she  did  not  thank  him ! 
She  was  given  up  to  what  she  and 
her  companions  of  the  same  un- 
happy class  term  with  unconscious 
irony  "a  gay  life,"  and  she  did 
find  a  fitful  hollow  enjoyment  in 
the  excitement  of  evenings  spent 
in  theatres  and  dancing  -  booths, 
and  in  the  extravagant  dresses 
and  jewellery  with  which  she 
adorned  herself;  but  there  came 
to  her  sudden  moments  when  the 
whole  brilliant  phantasmagoria  of 
her  existence  would  seem  to  roll 
away  from  her,  and  the  reality  of 
her  position  appear  in  its  true 
colours,  and  straightway,  without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  she  would 
take  the  best  means  in  her  power 
to  divest  herself  of  it  altogether. 
She  exemplified  the  truism  that 
extremes  meet.  For  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  regarded 
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by  these,  the  lowest  outcasts  of  the 
people,  is  exactly  simUar  to  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  the  high- class 
leaders  of  society  in  modem  France, 
where  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  say, 

On  vit,  parceque  k  moins  de  se 
tuer — on  ne  pent  pas  faire  autre- 
ment."  The  hapless  inmates  of 
our  prisons,  however,  consider  the 
alternative  of  killing  themselves 
preferable  to  an  unwilling  endur- 
ance of  the  primary  eviL 

While  the  recklessness  and  in- 
difference with  which  suicide  is 
resorted  to,  is  almost  universal  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  society,  the 
causes  which  lead  to  the  impulse 
are  of  course  very  varied  and  often 
most  pathetic.  A  poor  old  woman 
who  had  nearly  reached  the  Scrip- 
tural threescore  years  and  ten, 
was  sentenced  lately  to  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment  for  attempt- 
ed self-destruction.  It  had  very 
nearly  been  successful,  and  in  fact 
was  BO  in  the  end,  as  the  shock  to 
her  system  from  immersion  in  ice- 
cold  water  proved  fatal,  and  she  only 
lived  one  week  after  her  release 
from  jail.  She  related  her  simple 
history  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure. She  had  lived  happily  and 
respectably  with  her  husband  from 
the  time  of  her  early  marriage  in 
youth.  He  had  a  pension  as  a  re- 
tired soldier,  which  supported  them 
in  comparative  comfort  when  he 
was  too  old  to  work.  Their  home 
for  twenty-eight  years  had  been 
the  little  cottage  in  which  he  died 
at  the  commencement  of  an  unusu- 
ally severe  winter.  He  had  been 
an  angel,"  the  poor  woman  said — 
"so  good  and  steady,  and  so  kind 
to  her ; "  and  when  he  was  gone, 
she  clung  with  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  little  house  in  which 
she  had  spent  so  many  happy  years 
with  him — but  she  could  not  pay 
tiie  rent.  His  pension  had  of 
course  expired  with  him,  and  she 
was,  in  fact,  without  the  means  of 


living  at  all.  She  began  by  selling 
her  little  possessions  one  after 
another  in  order  to  obtain  food, 
and  in  this  way  she  managed  to 
live  for  a  few  weeks.  When  every- 
thing was  gone  except  the  scanty 
furniture  of  one  room,  the  landlord 
appeared  and  claimed  it  for  his  un- 
paid rent.  It  was  all  carted  away, 
including  even  the  chest  contain- 
ing her  clothing;  then  he  turned 
her  into  the  street  and  locked  the 
door.  There  was  but  one  refuge 
open  to  her  on  earth — the  work- 
house; but  that  last  abode  of 
wretchedness  seems  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  poor — 
undeservedly  we  think — equivalent 
in  horror  to  one  of  the  circles  of 
Dante's  Inferno.  The  idea  of  go- 
ing to  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  forlorn  widow. 
She  looked  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  closed  door  of  her  little  earthly 
paradise,  and  then  took  her  way 
shivering  through  a  public  park  to 
the  river.  There,  without  apparent- 
ly the  slightest  shrinking  or  dread, 
i^e  flung  herself  into  the  water 
under  a  cold  wintry  sky.  Two 
men  happened  to  be  going  past  in  a 
boat.  They  rescued  her  just  as  she 
was  sinking ;  and  after  conscious- 
ness had  been  restored,  she  was 
brought  to  the  prison.  She  passed 
the  time  of  her  sojourn  there  in  a 
strange  dreamy  state,  talking  only 
of  her  husband,  and  her  hope  of 
seeing  him  perhaps  again  if  she 
could  succeed  in  "getting  out  of 
this  weary  world."  This  hope  had 
only  been  suggested  to  her  mind 
by  the  religious  consolations  af- 
forded to  her  in  the  prison,  but 
it  proved  completely  impossible  to 
persuade  her  Uiat  she  had  not  been 
perfectly  justified  in  trying  to  die. 
She  would  have  been  quite  willing 
to  have  repeated  the  experiment 
if  death  had  not  mercifully  come 
to  her  uncalled,  and  thus  at  last 
her  desire  was  granted. 
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A  young  man  was  once  com- 
mitted to  jail  on  the  same  charge, 
who  had  acted  apparently  with  as 
little  thought  of  all  that  death 
might  mean,  as  had  been  mani- 
fested by  the  simple  old  widow; 
but  his  case  was  otherwise  in 
marked  contrast  to  hers. 

He  was  fairly  well  educated, 
the  son  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man who  lived  with  his  family  in 
London,  and  the  young  man  was 
extremely  pleasing  both  in  appear- 
ance and  manners.  It  happened 
that  the  writer  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  when  he  was  being  con- 
veyed to  the  jail  by  the  police,  im- 
mediately after  he  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  river  in  which  he  had 
tried  to  drown  himself.  It  was 
rather  a  piteous  spectacle ;  his  hat 
had  been  lost,  and  his  fair  hair, 
dripping  wet^  hung  over  his  eyes, 
that  were  glancing  vaguely  from 
side  to  side.  He  walked  feebly, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  grim  sup- 
porters, and  had  altogether  a  be- 
wilder^ look,  as  if  he  could  not 
understand  how  he  happened  to 
be  still  alive.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  visitor  was  very  glad 
to  be  left  alone  with  him  in  the 
prison  cell  next  day,  in  order  to 
hear  from  him  what  had  led  to  his 
abhorrence  of  life  at  an  age  when 
it  is  wont  to  wear  its  brightest 
hues  before  the  unclouded  eyes  of 
youth.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
tell  his  story  without  reserve; 
but  the  sum  and  substance  of  his 
explanation  was  simply  this:  "I 
could  not  face  my  mother." 

He  had  been  expected  home  for  a 
holiday  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  he  had  flung  his  young  life 
to  the  river  depths.  He  had  pre- 
ferred to  lie  "uncoffined  and  un- 
annealed"  rather  than  meet  his 
mother's  reproachful  eyes.  He 
had  been  the  best  loved  of  her 
children — apparently,  as  is  often 
the  case,  just  because  he  had  been 


the  wildest  and  most  unmanage- 
able. His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  all  doing  well  in  good  situa* 
tions — steady  and  respectable — 
helping  their  parents  out  of  their 
earnings;  but  he  had  never  been 
successful  in  anything,  simply  be- 
cause his  roving  disposition  had 
led  him  to  abandon  every  employ- 
ment he  had  tried  after  a  short 
time,  and  go  off  in  quest  of  some- 
thing new.  He  had  been  unstable 
and  thoughtless,  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, and,  above  all,  of  his  liberty ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
addicted  to  vice  of  any  kind.  A 
spendthrift^  however,  he  had  been 
most  emphatically,  and  his  mother 
had  again  and  again  struggled  to 
pay  his  debts  and  give  him  a  fresh 
start  in  some  new  career.  This 
she  had  done  a  very  few  months 
previously,  and  a  good  opening  had 
been  found  for  him  in  a  provincial 
city.  She  had  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  establishing  him  in 
it^  and  had  made  a  heartfelt  appeal 
to  him  to  give  up  all  his  careless, 
unsatisfactory  ways,  and  set  him- 
self to  work  hard  for  his  living 
in  an  honest,  respectable  manner. 
She  told  him  that  if  he  failed 
again,  she  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  her  to  help  him  out 
of  any  difficulty.  She  had  come 
to  an  end  of  her  resources,  and 
this  was  really  his  last  chance  and 
hers;  if  he  again  came  back  to 
her  penniless  and  in  debt,  it  would 
break  her  heart.  Thus  far  the 
young  man  had  gone  quickly 
through  his  history,  but  when  he 
came  to  that  point  he  turned  his 
head  away,  shamefaced  and  crim- 
son to  the  temples,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Then  he  owned  that  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  freedom  had 
again  been  too  much  for  him.  The 
weather  had  been  beautiful  and 
sunny ;  the  duties  of  his  post  kept 
him  at  grinding  toil  amid  dust  and 
gloom.    Without  a  thought  of  the 
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fdtare  or  of  the  coiiBeqiiences  one 
way  or  another,  he  had  broken 
away  from  it  all,  following  the 
first  shining  temptation  that  had 
lared  him  out  to  a  summer  day's 
enjoyment.  Then,  ashamed  to  go 
hack  to  his  employers,  yet  more 
ashamed  to  face  his  mother,  ttf 
whom  alone  he  oonld  go  even  for 
food  and  shelter,  he  had  obeyed  a 
sudden  wayward  impulse,  and  flung 
himself  to  the  embrace  of  death, 
with  no  other  thought  but  that 
it  was  a  means  of  escaping  his 
immediate  difficulties.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  not  for  a  single 
moment  reflected  on  the  dr^ 
import  of  the  act,  whereby  he  not 
only  destroyed  all  the  fair  promise 
of  a  life  in  this  world  which  had 
scarce  reached  maturity,  but  im- 
perilled also  the  fairer  hopes  that 
might  have  shone  for  him  in  the 
eternal  future. 

The  term  of  imprisonment  which 
this  young  man  went  through 
proved  to  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  him.  His  advisers  within  the 
jail  saw  that  it  was  a  case  which 
required  very  plain  speaking  as  to 
the  errors  of  his  past,  if  Us  fu- 
ture was  to  be  conducted  on  bet- 
ter principles  and  more  creditable 
motives.  He  was  not  spared  any 
of  the  stem  truths  which  his  un- 
justifiable conduct  demanded ;  and 
he  had  ample  time  to  ponder  them 
in  the  solitude  of  his  cell  The 
result  was  that  a  really  remark- 
able change  took  place  in  him: 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  serious 
misdeeds  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty;  and  although,  in  his  case 
as  in  all  others,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  him  believe  that  suicide 
was  in  itself  a  crime,  he  yet  did 
perceive  most  strongly,  how  utterly 
unfit  and  unpreparod  he  had  been 
for  an  entrance  on  the  unseen 
eternity. 

When  the  time  came  for  his 
relei^  from  prison,  he  found  that 


those  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
deal  severely  with  him,  so  far  as 
his  moral  turpitude  was  concerned, 
were  ready  to  be  his  true  friends 
in  helping  him  to  make  a  new  be- 
ginning. Some  necessary  assist- 
ance was  given  to  him ;  he  was  re- 
conciled to  his  parents,  and  amply 
fulfilled  his  promises  of  amend- 
ment. Most  satisfactory  accounts 
have  been  received  of  him,  and  of 
the  steadiness  and  self-denial  with 
which  he  laboured  to  support  him- 
self in  an  honest  and  independent 
manner.  It  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem of  prison- workers  was  strik- 
ingly manifest.  If  this  young  man 
had  left  the  jail  as  reckless  and 
hopeless  as  when  he  entered  it, 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  would 
at  once  have  taken  means  to  ac- 
complish more  effectually  than  be- 
fore^ his  final  disappearance  out  of 
this  visible  world. 

We  had  another  instance  of  com- 
plete reformation,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman,  who  was,  wi^out  excep- 
tion, the  most  lawless  and  daring 
young  peiBon  whom  we  ever  found 
trying  conclusions  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  prison  officials.  She  was 
a  handsome  dark-eyed  girl,  lithe  and 
active,  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  energy  and  vigour,  of  which 
she  made  use  in  every  reckless  freak 
she  could  think  of — not  excepting 
a  rush  into  the  realms  of  death 
whenever  the  fancy  took  her  to 
invade  his  unseen  dominion.  The 
b^;inning  of  her  troubles  in  this 
life  had  been  a  stepmother.  That 
especial  relation  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  evil  and  misery  to  the  uncon- 
trolled and  undisciplined  class 
which  swells  the  population  of  our 
prisons. 

No.  14,  after  a  few  pitched  bat- 
tles with  the  functionary  who  occu- 
pied that  position  in  her  father's 
house,  had  departed  one  dark 
night  from  her  home,  and  was  seen 
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of  her  natural  protectors  no  more. 
In  all  the  various  phases  of  the 
wild  career  on  which  she  entered, 
she  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
resolution  she  had  taken  that  they 
should  never  hear  of  her  again,  or 
so  much  as  know  whether  she  were 
alive  or  dead.  She  changed  her 
name,  and,  delighting  in  the  entire 
liberty  she  had  achieved,  gave  all 
considerations  of  morals  or  pro- 
priety to  the  winds,  abandoning 
herself,  in  fact,  to  an  extremely  un- 
desirable mode  of  existence.  She 
succeeded  in  committing  nearly 
every  offence  that  could  be  thought 
of  against  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
excepting  murder.  She  was  not 
at  all  an  iU-tempered  or  covetous 
woman,  and  had  no  animosity 
against  any  one,  when  once  safe 
out  of  reach  of  the  detested  step- 
mother. Her  thefts  seemed  to  be 
committed  rather  from  a  spirit  of 
daring  and  bravado  than  from  any 
wish  to  become  possessed  of  other 
people's  property.  Of  course  she 
made  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terior of  a  good  many  prisons.  In 
one  of  those,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  jail  with  which  the 
writer  is  connected,  she  perpe- 
trated an  escapade  of  a  sufficiently 
original  nature  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers.  She  had  been 
summoned  to  the  room  of  the 
chief  female  warder  to  be  repri- 
manded for  some  of  her  customary 
infractions  of  rule,  and  when  the 
officer's  back  was  turned  for  a 
moment,  she  sprang  like  a  cat  at 
the  window,  shivered  the  glass, 
forced  herself  through  the  bars, 
and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  break- 
ing her  neck,  dropped  from  a  con- 
siderable height  to  the  ground. 
Just  at  first  she  lay  stunned ;  but 
quickly  recovering  herself,  she 
managed  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  to  scale  the  walls  which 
still  intervened  between  herself 
and  liberty,  and  the  night  being 


pitch-dark,  she  got  clear  away  be- 
fore the  officers  sent  in  pursuit 
could  succeed  in  capturing  her. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  t^l-tale 
convict  clothes,  and  therefore 
hurried  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness to  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  town.  There,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  she  obtained  possession  of  a 
suit  of  men's  attire,  arrayed  her- 
self in  it,  cut  off  her  long  hair, 
and  thus  disguised  went  out  into 
the  world  in  search  of  fresh  adven- 
tures. She  roamed  about  at  her 
leisure,  having  assumed  a  gruff  tone 
of  voice  and  a  swaggering  gait,  and 
for  a  long  time  no  one  doubted 
that  she  had  a  right  to  a  place 
among  the  lords  of  the  creation ; 
but  a  misdemeanour  of  some  kind 
brought  her  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  and  then  not 
only  was  her  sex  discovered,  but 
her  identity  also  with  the  prisoner 
whose  daring  escape  from  prison 
had  been  heetrd  of  in  all  directions. 
Finally,  her  career  of  independence 
terminated  in  her  being  brought 
under  a  long  sentence  to  our 
prison. 

Will  it  be  believed,  after  the 
history  we  have  given  of  her  ex- 
ploits, that  when  we  last  received 
a  letter  from  No.  14,  who  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  us  from  the 
time  of  her  release,  she  wrote  out 
of  the  cloistered  Home  of  an  Eng- 
lish Sisterhood, — being  herself  a 
professed  member  of  their  commu- 
nity, and  having,  after  a  severe 
novitiate,  passed  to  the  regular 
and  austere  life  of  a  nun,  bound 
by  perpetual  vows?  Yet  such  is 
the  literal  fact ;  and  to  those  who 
have  had  a  long  experience  of  the 
vagaries  of  human  nature  in  her 
ra^  of  life,  it  does  not  appear  so 
very  extraordinary. 

No.  14  was  really  possessed  of 
some  very  fine  qualities  under- 
lying  her   wild    impulses,  and 
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amongst  these  was  a  passionate 
strength  of  affection,  which  had 
never  known  any  legitimate  outlet 
till  she  found  a  friend  within  the 
walls  of  our  prison,  to  whom  she 
attached  herself  vehementlj,  and 
through  whom  she  learnt  to  know 
the  Supreme  Object  of  an  adora- 
tion that  could  alone  satisfy  and 
subdue  her  ardent  nature.  She 
had  received  very  little  religious 
teaching  of  any  land  in  her  young 
days,  but  she  had  always  had  dim 
instinctive  longings  for  something 
better  and  purer  than  the  life  she 
was  leading.  When  the  fair  vision 
was  shown  to  her  of  a  Love  that 
for  her  sake  had  been  stronger  than 
death,  she  gave  herself  up  to  it 
with  a  depth  of  repentance  and  a 
fervour  of  worship,  that  could  not 
stop  short  of  the  utmost  limits  of 
self-renunciation.  She  writes  that 
she  has  not  the  smallest  desire 
ever  again  to  leave  the  silence 
and  monotony  of  the  convent  life. 

Some  of  the  aspects  under  which 
death  is  sought  by  prisoners  for 
themselves,  and  even,  under  certain 
mournful  conditions,  for  those  they 
love  best,^  are  too  sad  to  be  de- 
scribed in  these  pages ;  but  there 
is  a  passive  form  of  suicide  very 
frequent  among  the  mysterious 
race  of  tramps,  which  is  singular 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  few 
moments'  attention. 

The  tramps  who  pervade  our 
country  from  end  to  end,  and 
often  find  their  way  into  jail,  are 
emphatically  a  most  mysterious 
race,  as  we  have  just  termed  them. 
They  lead  a  life  by  their  own  in- 
domitable will  and  determination, 
which  is  more  hideously  miserable 
than  anything  which  could  be 
imagined.    How  it  can  possibly 


be  the  voluntary  choice  of  number- 
less men  and  women  of  all  ages  is 
simply  inexplicable.  With  the 
one  exception  that  it  is  a  life  of 
freedom,  it  seems  to  lack  every 
element  of  attraction  that  could 
exist  for  a  human  being.  Their 
only  home  is  the  open  highway, 
along  which,  summer  and  winter 
alike,  they  tramp  aimlessly  hour 
after  hour,  never  knowing  from 
one  day  to  another  where  they  are 
to  lay  their  head  at  night.  Indeed 
they  often  are  unable  to  obtain 
any  shelter  at  all,  and  they  sleep 
at  the  roadside  or  in  some  open 
shed,  such  as  was  described  by  a 
hapless  woman  in  our  prison,  who 
found  her  infant  frozen  to  death 
in  her  arms  after  a  night  spent  in 
that  receptacle.  To  have  begged 
or  stolen  a  few  pence,  which 
enables  them  to  get  a  bed  at  a 
public-house  or  in  some  low  lodg- 
ing, is  the  height  of  felicity  for 
them;  and  they  consider  them- 
selves very  unfortunate  when  bad 
weather  obliges  them  to  take  their 
night's  rest  in  the  workhouse,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  must 
pay  for  it  by  an  hour's  hard  labour 
at  stone-breaking  in  the  morning ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  depths  of 
winter  that  they  dream  of  expos- 
ing themselves  to  so  great  an  in- 
convenience. In  the  summer  an 
open  field  or  a  dry  ditch  is  thought 
infinitely  preferable. 

These  tramps  have  no  affinity  with 
the  gipsy  race,  which  might  perhaps 
have  explained  their  wandering  pro- 
pensities. They  are  stolid  British 
men  and  women,  with  nothing  in 
the  least  picturesque  or  romantic 
about  them.  Some  of  them  have 
been  bom  while  their  parents  were 
leading  this  life  "on  the  road," 


^  The  records  of  infanticide  as  they  are  known  within  our  prisons  are  very 
painful,  and  they  would  be  utterly  unaccountable  but  for  the  explanation  given 
by  Dante,  in  the  celebrated  line  with  which  he  closes  the  account  of  Ugolino  and 
his  sons  in  the  Torre  della  Fame — 

'*  PoacU  pla  ehe  il  dolor,  poU  il  digittnio.** 
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which  seems  to  them  so  delectable, 
and  the  force  of  habit  may  to  some 
extent  account  in  their  case  for 
so  strange  a  mode  of  existence; 
but  many  of  them  deliberately 
choose  it  for  themselves,  often 
breaking  up  a  settled  home,  and 
going  off  with  wife  and  children 
to  walk  miles  upon  miles  every 
day  with  their  tired  swollen  feet^ 
not  caring  apparently  what  par- 
ticular place  they  may  happen  to 
reach,  only  fully  decided  never 
again  to  sleep  under  a  roof  of 
their  own. 

The  more  aristocratic  members 
of  this  roving  community  provide 
themselves  with  a  hawker*s  licence^ 
and  according  to  their  own  account, 
they  are  enabled  to  get  a  sufficient 
livelihood  by  the  sale  of  the  goods 
they  affect.  The  women  deal 
largely  in  nightcaps,  which  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  article  of  luxury 
in  country  villages;  and  the  men 
in  boot-laces,  combs,  and  tracts  of 
a  very  fierce  and  alarming  nature. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  hawk- 
ing business  only  veils  less  credit- 
able modes  of  obtaining  money — 
the  most  innocent  of  which  is  sys- 
tematic begging ;  and  tramps  who 
pride  themselves  on  not  being 
thieves,  will  generally  admit  freely 
enough  that  they  depend  for  their 
subsistence  on  charity  alone.  No 
doubt  a  love  of  idleness,  as  well  as 
of  freedom,  lies  at  the  root  of  their 
adoption  of  so  trying  a  life;  but 
even  with  that  powerful  attraction, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they 
can  voluntarily  endure  all  the  suf- 
fering it  entails.  It  might  be 
comprehended  if  they  lived  in  a 
southern  clime^  where  frost  and 
snow  are  unknown,  and  the  peas- 
ants dine  on  a  handful  of  olives 
with  a  lump  of  bread ;  but  in  this 
country,  where  the  winter  can 
bring  such  terrible  forces  to  bear 
on  their  homeless  condition,  it  is 
marvellous  that  they  should  persist 


in  adhering  to  their  life  of  hard- 
ship. The  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia  is  said  to  have  trusted  to 
General  Jammry"  to  rout  the 
British  troops  in  the  Crimea,  but 
our  tramps  do  not  hesitate  to  set 
that  power  at  defiance.  Great 
efforts  are  made  in  our  prison  to 
find  regular  employment  for  them 
on  their  release,  and  so  enable 
them  to  abandon  their  vagabond 
habits,  but  they  invariably  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  had  a  singular  instance  of 
this  in  the  case  of  a  woman  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  who  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  short  sentence  in  the 
late  autumn  for  some  slight  mis- 
demeanour. When  the  time  for 
her  release  came,  she  prepared  de- 
liberately to  encounter  an  English 
winter  on  the  road,  and  it  seemed 
evident  from  her  age  and  infirmity 
that  if  she  did,  she  would  simply 
be  found  dead  in  a  ditch  some  day 
from  cold  and  exposure.  The 
strongest  efforts  were  therefore 
made  to  induce  her  to  abandon 
her  intention.  A  home  was  se- 
cured for  her  in  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, where  she  would  have  had 
every  comfort,  and  she  was  told  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  she  would 
not  live  the  winter  out  if  she  per- 
sisted in  braving  its  inclemency. 
Her  only  answer  was  that  which 
we  hear  again  and  again  from 
tramps  of  idl  ages — "  I  prefer  the 
road;  I  mean  to  go  on  the  road, 
and  do  as  I  have  always  done." 
We  could  not  tie  the  old  woman 
hand  and  foot,  which  would  have 
been  the  only  means  of  preventing 
her  from  taking  her  own  way,  and 
so  on  a  cold  morning  in  early 
winter  she  passed  through  the  jaU 
gates  and  disappeared.  She  has 
never  been  heaztl  of  since,  and  it  is 
probable  she  met  the  fate  predicted 
for  her. 

A  similar  obstinacy  was  mani- 
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fested  by  another  lady  of  mature 
years,  who  afforded  at  the  same 

^  time  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 

mysterioas  attraction  which  some 
persons  seem  to  possess  for  their 
fellow-creatnres,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  She 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  hideously  ugly  women  it 
was  possible  to  see.  She  had  only 
one  eye,  and  a  wooden  leg,  and  her 
grey  hair  and  wrinkles  testified  to 
a  very  long  acquaintance  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.    Tet  she  was 

»  the  beloved  of  a  Frenchman  with 

whom  she  travelled,  and  who  was 
supposed,  for  her  sake,  to  have 
abandoned  his  native  country  and 
natural  ties.  Nothing  could  in- 
duce either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  separate,  though  they  were  in 
no  way  legitimately  united ;  or  to 
give  up  their  chosen  mode  of  ex- 
istence—  which  consisted  in  wan- 
dering from  one  public-house  to 

»  another,  where  they  gained  a 

precarious  existence  by  making 
most  discordant  music  with  their 
cracked  voices,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  persons  drinking  there. 

The  mystery  of  .  the  tramp's 
strange  taste  for  a  homeless  life 
is  rendered  deeper  by  the  fact  that 
it  does  become,  as  we  have  said,  a 
passive  form  of  suicide.  It  is  only 
the  very  strongest  who  can  long 
brave  with  impunity  the  constant 
privation  and  exposure  of  their 
existence,  —  many  of  them  die 

,  quickly  from  phthisis  and  bron- 

chitis, or  other  maladies  inciden- 
tal to  their  circumstances.  When 
they  succumb  to  a  lengthened  ill- 
ness they  generally  drift  into  some 
workhouse,  but  there  are  innumer- 
able cases  of  death  by  the  roadside. 


Only  lately  a  man  was  found  un- 
conscious near  a  brick-kiln  to 
which  he  had  crept  for  warmth, 
and  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  lived  for  two  days,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  speak.  No  one  knew 
his  name,  or  anything  about  him, 
and  his  pockets  were  perfectly 
empty;  so  he  died  an  unknown 
stranger,  and  was  buried  in  a 
nameless  grave:  if  he  had  kith 
or  kin  on  earth,  they  can  never 
have  known  his  &te  in  any 
way. 

Suicide  is  not  too  strong  a  word 
to  apply  to  the  deliberate  courting 
of  death  which  characterises  the 
tramp's  career,  because  they  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  their 
lives  must  sooner  or  later  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  severity  of  the 
strain  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
They  share  to  the  full  the  light- 
hearted  willingness  to  pass  out  of 
this  world  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  almost  invariably  felt  by 
prisoners  and  the  class  generally 
from  which  they  are  recruited. 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  at  first 
sight  appears  very  unnatural  and 
deplorable,  but  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  gauging  the  un- 
utterable sadness  of  most  of  their 
lives,  can  hardly  regret  that  these 
poor  people  are  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  death  as  their  sure  con- 
soler and  their  truest  friend. 
Their  mental  condition,  and  that, 
indeed,  of  most  of  the  forlorn  be- 
ings who  drift  into  the  Silent 
World,  renders  the  problem  of 
their  possible  permanent  improve- 
ment, while  within  its  limits,  one 
of  the  deepest  import ;  and  we  shall 
hope  to  recur  to  it  at  some  future 
opportunity. 
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NATURAL  EMIGRATION. 


Is  our  population  to  go  on  in- 
creasing at  its  present  rate  till 
some  of  us  are  pushed  into  the  sea  t 
Does  the  amount  of  emigration 
make  any  appreciable  or  consider- 
able deduction  from  that  increase  f 
Can  we  by  any  efforts,  public  or 
private,  materially  increase  itf 

It  is  at  least  worth  while  to  put 
the  facts,  as  far  as  bare  figures 
reveal  them,  plainly  before  us.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Tables  of  Emigra- 
tion and  Immigration,  compiled  by 
Mr  Giffen,  are  models  of  arrange- 
ment and  compactness,  and  to  any 
one  with  imagination  enough  to 
put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of 
figures,  are  full  of  interest.  What 
do  they  tell  us  ? 

During  last  year,  1888,  398,494 
persons  sailed  from  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  destinations 
outside  Europe.  In  1882  the  cor- 
responding number  was  413,288; 
but  with  this  exception,  it  is  the 
largest  number  that  ever  left  the 
ports  of  the  country  within  a  year. 
There  is  a  small  increase  of  ex- 
actly 2000  on  the  year  1887. 

In  the  thirty -six  years  from 
1853  to  1888  inclusive  the  total 
gross  emigration  was  8,675,475. 
This  gives  an  average  yearly 
exodus  of  240,985. 

But  from  these  encouraging 
gross  totals  there  are  heavy  de- 
ductions to  be  made  before  the 
net  British  and  *  Irish  emigration 
can  be  ascertained.  Firsts  there 
are  the  foreigners.  In  spite  of 
German  Uoyd  steamers  with  their 
cheap  fares,  and  other  foreign 
lines  of  steamers  sailing  from 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  other 
Continental  ports,  no  less  than 
118,566  of  the  number  quoted  for 
1888,  or  nearly  three-tenths,  were 
foreigners,  using  England  only  as 
a  place  of  embarkation.  Then 


there  is  the  return  wave  of  those 
who  come  back  from  places  out  of 
Europe  to  England.  No  statistical 
account  was  taken  of  this  immi- 
gration until  1870.  In  1888  it 
amounted  to  128,879,  of  which 
34,746  were  foreigners ;  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  immigration 
being  from  the  United  States. 
These  deductions  leave  the  balance 
of  excess  of  emigration  over  immi- 
gration of  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1888  at 
185,795,  or  more  than  500  a-day. 

Of  this  number,  61  per  cent 
were  English,  26  per  cent  Irish, 
and  13  per  cent  Scotch.  Of  the 
total  gross  British  and  Irish 
emigration  for  the  last  thirty-six 
years,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
half  were  from  England,  four- 
tenths  from  Ireland,  and  one- 
tenth  from  Scotland. 

According  to  Mr  Giffen's  tables, 
the  estimated  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1888  is  364,503,  about  1000 
a-day.  This,  but  for  the  drain 
by  emigration,  would  have  been 
550,298,  or  more  than  1500 
Srday.  We  may  say,  therefore, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  drain 
by  emigration  is  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  natural  increase, 
and  that)  in  order  to  keep  the 
population  stationary,  it  would 
have  to  be  nearly  trebled. 

Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  emi- 
gration shows  a  progressive  in- 
crease, in  spite  of  the  comparative 
diminution  in  the  exodus  from  Ire- 
land. Thus  the  gross  numbers  who 
emigrated  during  the  decennial 
periods  1856-65,1866-75,  and  1876- 
85  respectively,  were  1,335,280, 
1,823,590,  and  2,001,690.  But 
there  are  considerable  fluctuations 
within  these  periods,  the  number 
rising  gradually  for  a  succession 
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of  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
declining  again.  Thus  the  rate 
having  increased  each  year  since 
1884  till  last  year,  when,  though 
the  gross  emigration  showed  an  in- 
crease, the  net  emigration,  owing 
to  a  larger  wave  of  immigration, 
showed  a  small  falling  off, — we 
may  probably  look  for  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  years  that  are  coming. 
And  in  fact  the  returns  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1889  indicate  this. 
Mr  Giffen  says  that  the  rise  or 
fall  is  genendly  coincident  with 
improving  or  declining  trade.  This 
is  contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, or  at  any  rate  to  what 
might  be  desired,  for  it  is  when 
trade  is  slack  that  the  redundancy 
of  the  home  population  is  most 
felt,  and  most  needs  relief. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  an 
increase  of  emigration  is  a  thing 
to  be  desired.  We  do  not  now 
hear,  as  we  used  to  do,  of  the 
hardship  of  banishing  men  from 
the  land  of  their  birth,  of  the 
weakening  of  the  country  by  send- 
ing away  its  stalwart  labourers  to 
the  antipodes,  and  so  forth.  How 
to  find  work  for  the  unemployed, 
the  crowding  of  the  country  la- 
bourers into  the  towns,  the  mon- 
strous ovei^growth  and  consequent 
overcrowding  of  London  and  the 
large  towns,  are  popular  topics. 
Schemes  and  suggestions  of  all 
kinds,  mostly  extravagant  and  im- 
possible, are  put  forward.  And  as 
it  is  a  question  of  large  numbers  and 
]aTge  expenditure,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  private  efforts  cannot 
be  of  much  avail,  and  State  expen- 
diture or  State  credit  is  invoked  as 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Thus  the  National  Association 
for  Promoting  State- directed  Col- 
onisation,'' after  repudiating  any 
intention  of  sending  out  labourers 
to  the  colonies  as  simple  emigrants 
to  work  for  wages,  says  in  its 
statement : — 


"State-aided  emigration  is  popu- 
larly understood  to  imply  that  money 
should  be  furnished  from  the  public 
exchequer  to  assist  needy  people  to 
proceed  from  the  United  Kmgaom  to 
other  countries  to  work  for  wages. 

"  State  -  directed  colonisation  steps 
far  beyond  this.  We  interpret  it  to 
mean  the  planting  our  industrious, 
surplus,  and  unemployed  population 
— not  our  ne'er-do-weels  —  upon  the 
lands  of  the  British  colonies,  under 
the  direction  of  an  officially  ooosti- 
tuted Joint  home  and  colonial  author- 
ity. Further,  it  is  not  suggested  that 
the  Home  Qovemment  should  raise 
money  by  taxation,  or  expend  funds 
for  this  purpose  from  the  public 
revenue.  The  demand  is  that  the 
Home  Qovemment  should  merely  use 
the  public  credit  for  procuring  a 
public  loan  for  colonisation  purposes, 
the  people  who  are  colonised  (1.0., 
planted  on  colonial  lands)  being  re- 
quired to  pav  in  easy  instalments  the 
cost  incurred  on  their  behalf,  together 
with  a  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administration — securityf orthe  repay- 
ments being  taken  in  the  shape  of  mort- 
gages upon  the  homesteaoiB  erected. 
...  It  then  becomes  absolutely  self- 
supporting,  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the 
motner  country  remaining  untouched  ; 
we  shall  be  relieving  the  United  King- 
dom of  her  superabundant  population, 
and  consolidating  the  supremacy  of 
the  empire  by  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  colonial  peasant  proprietors, 
at  the  ultimate  eost  of  tne  individ- 
ual colonial  peasant  proprietor  him- 
self. .  .  . 

"  We  are  not  only  not  proposing  to 
overstock  the  colonial  labour  markets, 
but  the  National  Association  boldly 
affirms  that  a  judiciously  conducted 
system  of  colonisation  must  produce 
a  directly  contrary  effect.  Shortly 
after  the  formation  of  settlements, 
successful  settlers  will  require  and  will 
call  for  the  assistance  of  additional 
working  people,  and  then  there  will 
arise  a  new  and  a  greater  demand  for 
labour  than  heretofore.  .  .  .  The 
mechanics  of  colonial  towns  and  cities 
will  find  a  greater  demand  upon  their 
respective  handicrafts.  Shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  will  find  more  cus- 
tomers." 

There  is  something  attractive 
about  a  scheme  to  enable  unem- 
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ployed  and  underfed  labourers  to 
till  the  waste  lands  of  our  colonies, 
and  live  and  eat  their  fill,  each 
man  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree  —  a  misty  idea  that 
whatever  else  may  be  over-pro- 
duced, there  cannot  be  too  much 
corn  as  long  as  there  are  underfed 
people  on  the  earth.  And  if  the 
average  "unemployed"  Englishman 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  the 
will  and  the  skill,  not  only  to  grow 
his  own  food,  but  to  grow  or  make 
with  his  own  hands  everything  that 
he  or  his  family  wear,  or  require  as 
a  necessary,  or  for  luxury  or  amuse- 
ment^ some  such  scheme  would 
be  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
that  could  be  devised  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  pauperism 
and  over  -  population.  But  this 
ideal,  never  absolutely  realised 
amongst  the  most  primitive  and 
penurious  peoples,  is  infinitely  re- 
moved from  the  conception  and 
ambition  of  the  prosperous  and 
civilised  colonial  labourer  of  the 
present  day,  whose  wants  are 
many  and  varied,  and  to  whom 
the  prospect  of  earning  less  than 
five  shillings  a-day  as  the  lowest 
limit,  has  something  intolerable  and 
almost  degrading  about  it.  If  the 
"  State-aided  "  colonist  is  to  live, 
he  must  be  able  not  only  to  grow 
his  com  but  to  sell  it  at  a  profit 
equal  to  what  he  could  earn  at 
other  work.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he 
will  abandon  his  land  and  enter 
the  labour  market  to  do  something 
more  profitable. 

And  is  it  likely  that  the  State- 
aided  colonist  will  be  a  man  of  the 
right  kind  and  calibre  to  succeed  as 
a  farmer?  A  private  individual  or 
a  private  company  can  select  its 
colonists  without  assigning  reasons 
for  rejecting  anybody ;  but  a  Gov- 
ernment agent,  dealing  with  public 
money,  must  treat  eJl  alike  who 
come  within  certain  fixed  rules, 
and  would  have  to  take  applicants 
of  a  veiy  miscellaneous  description. 


Is  wheat-growing  so  profitable  an 
industry  in  any  part  of  the  world 
just  now  that  it  should  be  selected 
as  the  one  to  be  subsidised  by  State 
aid  or  State  credit,  so  as  to  induce 
more  persons  to  embark  in  it? 
Does  it  require  so  little  skill  and 
experience  as  to  be  a  suitable 
resource  for  the  unemployed  man, 
whatever  his  previous  occupation  ? 
Those  whom  it  is  contemplated  to 
take  as  State-aided  emigrants  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  who  have 
more  or  less  failed  in  the  race  for 
success  in  the  old  countiy,  and 
who  are  therefore  below  rather 
than  above  the  average  of  capa- 
city. A  certain  proportion  may 
be  good  farm-labourers ;  but  even 
of  this  class,  not  one  in  ten  is 
possessed  of  the  special  training, 
the  habit  of  calculation,  fore- 
thought, and  thrift,  in  which  the 
English  farm -labourer,  unused  to 
the  possession  of  capital,  is  gener- 
ally so  deficient,  and  which  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  success  as  a 
farmer  or  peasant  proprietor.  Is 
it  likely  that  such  men  will  not 
only  get  a  living,  but,  as  the 
scheme  requires,  pay  off  by  instal- 
ments the  capital  with  which  they 
have  been  started,  when  wheat- 
growing  in  the  colonies,  as  else- 
where, is  found  to  be  about  the 
most  difficult  business  in  existence 
in  which  to  get  a  bare  profit, 
even  by  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  from  childhood  ? 
So  much  is  this  the  case  in  Aus- 
tralia that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  small  proprietors — "  Free- 
selectors  "  or  "  Oockatoos  "  as  they 
are  called — to  earn  their  chief  sub- 
sistence by  working  for  wages, 
cultivating  their  land  iv  irapcpyip, 
as  and  when  they  can,  or  perhaps 
not  cultivating  it  at  all.  New 
South  Wales,  possessing  a  soil  and 
climate  in  many  parts  well  suited 
for  wheat,  in  the  ten  years  fiom 
1877  to  1886,  imported  on  an 
average  more  than  a  third  of  .what 
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it  required  for  oonstunption.  And 
whyl  Simply  because  wages  and 
profits  generally  throughout  the 
colony  were  so  high  in  comparison 
with  the  profits  of  wheat-growing, 
that  it  was  better  worth  while  to 
import  it  than  to  grow  it.  In 
South  Australia^  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  specially  adapted  for  corn- 
growing,  and  which  in  past  years 
has  exported  com  in  large  quanti- 
ties, the  yield  last  year  is  stated  to 
have  be^  less  than  four  bushels 
to  the  acre  1  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a 
significant  indication  of  the  small 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  that 
it  is  found  profitable  to  apply  to 
agriculture. 

Agriculture  stands,  mutatis 
mutandisy  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  industries,  in  that  only 
a  certain  proportion  of  mankind 
can  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  If 
capital  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  it^  capital  will  flow  Uiere  of  its 
own  accord.  It  is  just  as  impos- 
sible for  a  colony  permanently  to 
maintain  a  number  of  farmers  and 
an  acreage  of  com  disproportioned 
to  its  natural  requirements  and 
facilities  for  profitable  exportation, 
as  it  would  be  to  maintain  so  many 
shoemakers  or  tailors  under  similar 
conditions.  And  if  it  is  done  by 
means  of  subsidies,  the  subsidised 
peasant  proprietor  will  live  on  his 
capital  till  it  IB  spent^  and  then  take 
to  any  other  employment  which  he 
may  find  more  remunerative. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  an  Aus- 
tralian farmer  is  the  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  labour.  Except  in 
connection  with  expensive  labour- 
saving  machines,  he  can  scarcely 
afibrd  to  employ  it  at  all  in  grow- 
ing so  cheap  a  product  as  com  is 
now.  But  if  the  farmer's  profits 
are  small,  the  farm-labourer's  posi- 
tion in  Australia  is  proportionately 
advantageous.  The  latter's  wages 
are  generally  double,  if  not  treble, 
what  they  are  in  England.  In  no 
class  is  the  contrast  of  condition 


so  great  between  the  old  country 
and  the  new.  There  is  scarcely  a 
colony  in  Australasia  which  even 
at  the  worst  times,  when  the  out- 
cry was  greatest  against  the  immi- 
gration of  artisans  and  workmen, 
did  not  make  an  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  farm-labourers.  There  is 
no  class  at  home  which  it  is  so  safe 
to  emigrate,  and  which  meets  with 
such  almost  invariable  success. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  private 
colonisation  schemes  which  have 
been  at  different  times  started, 
sometimes  as  a  speculation,  some- 
times from  motives  of  pure  be- 
nevolence, stand  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  proposed  State- 
aided  ones.  Special  circumstances 
at  home,  such  as  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  crofters,  or  the  failure  of  a 
crop  or  an  industry  in  a  thickly 
peopled  district,  or  the  opportunity 
of  utilising  a  tract  of  land  in  a 
colony  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, may  make  the  transplant- 
ing of  a  number  of  families  to 
newly  made  homes,  with  bound- 
aries and  regulations  settled  be- 
forehand, an  expedient  and  suc- 
cessful enterprise.  Their  numbers 
can  hardly  be  large  enough  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  industry. 
And  even  if  they  fail,  their  failure 
is  not  very  disastrous,  for  they 
are  easily  absorbed,  and  find  their 
place  in  a  young  colony.  Whether, 
as  a  rule,  colonisation,  as  distin- 
guished from  simple  emigration, 
even  if  successful,  is  worth  the 
enormous  cost  it  involves,  is  in- 
deed more  than  doubtful. 

West  Australia  in  1827,  and 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later,  were 
to  be  settled  under  cut-and-dried 
colonisation  schemes,  elaborately 
arranged  at  home  before  sailing. 
The  rules  and  regulations  broke 
down  completely  when  the  time 
for  acting  on  them  came.  The 
Ohristchurch  settlers,  indeed,  ulti- 
mately prospered,  though  not  ac- 
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cording  to  pattern,  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country  or  their 
own  energy  precluding  failure.  One 
of  those  who  went  with  the  expedi- 
tion to  West  Australia  once  de- 
scribed to  me  the  scene  on  the 
beach  after  landing.  The  idea  of 
the  founders  of  the  colony,  prob- 
ably, had  been  to  reproduce 
English  social  life  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  new  settlement.  Dif- 
ferent classes  were  represented 
amongst  the  settlers,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  fixed.  But  no  sooner 
were  the  colonists  and  their  goods 
landed  on  dry  ground  than  the 
labourers  found  they  had  the 
game  in  their  own  hands,  and 
refused  to  work  except  on  their 
own  terms.  The  result  was  a 
pitiable  crowd  of  helpless  men, 
women,  and  children  encamped  on 
the  sea-beach,  with  chairs,  tables, 
beds,  mirrors,  pianos,  and  all  the 
articles  of  use  or  luxury  they  had 
brought  with  them,  scattered  in 
confusion  around  them.  And 
there  they  remained,  with  no 
shelter  but  a  tent,  watching  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  hastening 
on  board  the  first  ship  which 
touched  there,  and  sailing  no 
matter  whither,  so  long  as  they 
got  away  from  that  luckless  shore. 
My  informant  was  taken  off  by  a 
ship  that  happened  to  touch  first 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  there 
he  was  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
not  a  colonist  of  West  Australia, 
but  a  contented  emigrant  to,  and 
settler  in,  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

But  to  pass  to  more  recent  ex- 
periments.    In   1883,  ^says  Sir 
F.  de  Winton,  in  a  paper  on 
Practical  Oolonisation,"  read  at 
the  Colonial  Institute, 

"Nineteen  families  were  sent  out 
from  East  London  and  Westminster. 
In  the  spring  of  1886,  or  the  third 
year  of  their  settlement,  they  had  an 


average  of  16^  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  value  of  their  stock 
and  impiwements  was  estimated  at 
about  £76,  10s.  each.  The  Lon- 
doners comprised  the  following  trades 
—  carpenter,  shoemaker,  timber- 
sawyer,  cooper,  cab-diiver,  black- 
smith, ex-polioeman,  engine-driver, 
cat's-meat  man,  and  an  old  soldier. 
.  .  .  Now  each  settler  received  at 
the  outset  £100  as  an  advance.  This 
sum  included  everything." 

Of  these  colonists,  Mr  Huleatt, 
who  had  selected  the  East-end  con- 
tingent^ writes  in  August  1888 : — 

"The  Book  of  Judges  tells  us 
that  on  the  death  of  Joshua  the 
children  of  Israel,  when  taking  up 
their  homesteads  in  the  Promised 
Land,  'did  every  man  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes ; '  and  the 
result  was  anything  but  a  success. 
They  missed  Joshua's  controlling 
hand.  Now  these  London  artisan 
colonists  in  taking  up  their  home- 
steads at  Moosomin  have  followed 
this  example  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and 
with  the  same  results.  Every  man 
has  been  doinff  what  is  riffht  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  so  there  have  been 
many  mistakes  and  disappointments. 
This,  I  consider,  is  the  chief  cause 
why  five  out  of  the  fourteen  East- 
end  colonists  have  turned  aside  from 
farming  to  follow  their  trades  in 
Moosomin  and  other  towns.    .   .  • 

"  Numbers  2  and  3  on  the  morn- 
ing they  commenced  work  harnessed 
their  oxen  to  the  plough,  but  they 
would  not  move.  The  men  thouffht 
the  beasts  were  obstinate,  and  oe- 
laboured  them  most  unmeitsif ully,  but 
it  was  of  no  use ;  from  morning  till 
mid-day  men,  oxen,  and  plough  re- 
mained in  statu  quo  until  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  came  to  their  help. 
He  found  the  Londoners  had  so  har- 
nessed the  buUocIn  that  they  could 
not  possibly  move.   .   .  . 

"Despite  all  those  drawbacks  and 
mistakes  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
find  these  fourteen  East-end  families 
at  the  present  time  in  circumstances 
that  justify  me  in  saying  of  each 
separate  family, — It  is  a  success.  * 


^  British  Columbia  and  the  London  Artisan  Colony  at  Moosomin.  Seven 
Letters  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Huleatt,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Shalford,  &c. 
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Certainly,  if  this  is  a  fair  pio- 
tiire— and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it — ^the  founders  and  bene- 
factors of  this  little  colony  have 
done  a  good  work  in  rescuing  these 
London  artisans  from  a  life  of  pen- 
ary, and  helping  them  to  become 
prosperous  farmers,  and  bring  up 
their  children  under  new  and  hap- 
pier auspices.  Only  one  would 
like  to  know  whether  those  who 

did  what  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes"  did  not  really  do  the  best 
thing  for  themselves,  and  make 
the  bulk  of  their  earnings  by  de- 
serting their  farm  for  their  handi- 
craft, and  doing  what  they  knew 
how  to  do,  instead  of  what  they 
evidently  did  not  know  how  to  do. 
It  used  to  be  said  in  the  old  con- 
vict days  that  London  pickpockets 
made  the  best  shepherds,  because 
they  had  no  prejudices  to  start 
witJi,  and  were  not  above  learning 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  colonial  sheep, 
as  an  old-country  shepherd  was. 
But  a  shoemaker  taking  to  farming 
in  middle  life,  and  showing  a  good 
balance  on  the  right  side,  is  a 
stranger  paradox  than  that. 

The  settlement  of  Wolseley,  in 
South  Africa,  was  another  gener- 
ous and  benevolent  experiment  in 
colonisation.  The  cost  is  said  to 
have  been  about  £200  a  family. 
According  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  '  Natal  Mercury '  of  9th 
November  1888,  it  had  not  been  a 
success : — 

"Mr  Winch  states  that  in  July 
1886  he,  along  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  and  twenty  -  four 
other  families,  arrived  iu  the  settle- 
ment, and  were  duly  located  by  the 
agent  They  were,  according  to 
promiae,  provided  with  60  acres  of 
land,  a  house,  two  oxen,  a  cow,  and 
other  sundries.  But  after  more  than 
two  years'  trial  they  were  forced  to 

g've  up.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
milies  only  three  are  left,  and  even 
these  have  trekked  since  our  infor- 
mant took  his  departure  from  East 
London.   .   .   .   Each  settler,  it  ap- 


pears, had  to  p^  £10  per  annum  as 
an  instalment  of  the  purchase-price, 
exclusive  of  rates  and  taxes,  but  it 
took  them  all  their  time  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life,  far  less  pay  the 
rental." 

And  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  'Gape  Times'  it  would 
appear  that  the  settlement  has 
come  to  an  end  altogether: — 

"  The  Wolselbt  Sbttlement. — ^At 
a  recent  sitting  of  the  Ciitsuit  Court 
at  King  Willmm's  Town,  Advocate 
Tamplin  made  an  ex  parte  application 
for  an  order  calling  on  ail  parties 
interested  to  show  cause  whv  Wolseley 
Settlement  should  not  be  sold.  It  was 
bought  in  1886,  and  immigrant  fami- 
lies settled  upon  it ;  but  these  had  all 

fme  now.  The  farm  was  bought  for 
2160,  and  besides  that,  over  £7000 
had  been  spent  upon  t^e  Settlement. 
The  nroperty  was  falling  into  decaj^, 
and  Mr  White  was  anxious  to  liqui- 
date it" 

Another  settlement^  Tennyson, 
was  founded  last  summer  on  a 
similar  plan.  The  colonists  were 
most  of  them  Hampshire  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  were  carefully 
selected.  They 

''received  free  passages  to  South 
Africa,  a  house  each,  100  acres  pas- 
ture-lajid,  60  acres  irrigated  plough- 
land,  food  for  six  months,  poultry 
and  sheep,  with  cow,  and  farm  im- 
plements and  oxen.  After  the 
gathering  of  the  second  harvest  a 
rent-charge  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
money  spent  on  passage,  houses,  and 
stock  will  be  collected  from  them,  and 
a  charge  of  7s.  6d.  per  acre  on  the 
irrigate  land,  the  payment  cominff  to 
£20  more  or  less,  according  to  number 
in  family.  Mr  Arnold  White  is  in 
the  colony  just  now,  and  has  full 
power  to  continue  the  rations  or  ex- 
tend the  time  for  payment  of  rent 
Two  per  cent  of  the  rent-charge  is  set 
aside  each  year  to  pay  off  the  loan,  so 
that  in  time  the  settlers  will  be  free- 
holders. .  .  .  Then  the  hoases 
were  ready  for  use,  and  were  built  of 
kiln-brick,  which  was  not  always  the 
case  out  there,  with  iron  roofs.  They 
found  the  fires  laid  and  matches  on 
the   chinmey-piece,  and  provisions 
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ready.  .  .  .  The  great  difficulty 
in  Africa  was  the  drought,  and  this 
was  provided  for  by  ki^e  reservoirs 
abeady  dug.  Near  each  house  a 
stream  of  water  ran  five  days,  if  not 
six,  a  week.  There  were  large  tanks 
in  the  mountain  above  where  the 
water  ^as  stored ;  it  worked  a  mill 
where  the  com  would  be  ground  as 
soon  as  it  was  threshed,  and  then 
supplied  the  houses  in  this  way. 
.  .  .  Besides  the  twenty-five  houses 
for  the  settlers,  there  was  one  other 
for  the  ladv  who  went  out  with  them, 
and  who  had  been  a  trained  nurse 
at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  for  three 
years."  ^ 

The  accounts  are  somewhat  con- 
flicting as  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  settlement.  The  <  Eastern 
Province  Herald'  of  15th  April 
1889  says,  "A  number  of  settlers 
have  left,  and  more  are  preparing 
to  leave  the  Tennyson  Settle- 
ment." But  it  is  too  soon,  as 
yet,  to  judge  of  success  or  fail- 
ure. Grumbling,  with  or  without 
cause,  may  be  looked  for  in  a  pre- 
arranged scheme  like  this,  where 
each  settler  is  placed  like  a  pawn 
on  the  square  appropriated  to  him. 
The  smallest  mishap  or  inconve- 
nience, which  a  man  would  not 
feel,  or  would  bear  cheerfully  if  he 
had  nobody  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  but  himself,  may  become  a 
bitter  grievance  if  he  can  lay  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  whom 
he  has  been  depending  upon,  and 
who  have  to  a  certain  extent 
made  themselves  responsible  for 
his  success. 

So  much  pains  and  self-sacrifice, 
such  true  benevolence  and  liber- 
ality,  have  been  expended  on  the 
establishment  of  this  settlement^ 
that  it  seems  ungracious  to  be 
critical.  But  are  such  costly  and 
elaborate  preparations  and  super- 
vision really  necessary  or  expe- 
dient ?  Is  a  trained  hospital  nurse 
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required  for  twenty-five  selected 
and  therefore  presumably  excep- 
tionally healthy  families?  Any 
one  who  has  helped  persons 
unused  to  the  possession  of 
capital  to  set  up  a  business  of 
their  own  will  probably  confess  to 
a  considerable  proportion  of  fail- 
ures. But  when  the  person  to  be 
helped,  being  a  grown  man  with  a 
wife  and  children,  and  ideas  of  his 
own,  is  to  have  his  farm,  and  his 
house,  and  the  number  and  kind 
of  his  stock,  and  his  clergyman, 
and  his  sick-nurse,  and  everything 
down  to  the  box  of  matches  on 
the  chimney-piece,  chosen  and  pro- 
vided for  him, — if  he  is  to  be 
mildly  coerced  and  tenderly  ad- 
vised from  morning  till  night,  if 
Ohurch  dignitaries  are  to  pour 
forth  upon  him  from  the  abundant 
stores  of  their  eloquence  as  he  sails 
from  Southampton,  and  the  Young 
Man's  Christian  Association  to  take 
up  the  tale  at  Gape  Town, — is  the 
process  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
the  making  of  a  self-reliant  and 
energetic  colonist?  Those  whose 
ancestors  came  over,  it  may  be, 
with  Hengist  or  Gerdic,  with  little 
but  a  sword  in  their  hands,  have 
surely  not  come  to  this;  and  to 
most  Hampshire  labourers  would 
not  a  dinner  of  herbs  with  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  vast  new 
country  be  preferable  to  a  stalled 
ox  under  such  conditions  as  these  ? 

Much  that  is  foolish  has  been 
spoken  and  written  about  an  ima- 
ginary universal  land-hunger ;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
men  to  whom  the  possession  of 
land  of  their  own  to  cultivate  is 
an  object  of  keen  ambition,  and 
who  have  the  industry  and  the 
thrift  and  the  training  necessary 
for  following  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  The  universal  testimony 
is  that  such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise, 


1  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Joyce,  reported  in  the  <  Hampshire  Chronicle/ 
December  1888. 
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will  seek  the  experience  so  neces- 
sary in  a  new  country  by  working 
first  as  a  labourer  for  wages  on 
another  man's  land,  and  by  thus 
finding  out  for  himself  the  local 
industrial  conditions  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  agriculture.  And 
when  ,he  has  saved  enough  in  a 
few  years  to  buy  land,  he  will  be 
more  competent  to  choose  the  posi- 
tion and  size  of  the  holding  he 
requires,  the  advantageousness  of 
which  will  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  varying  with  the 
capacity  and  tastes  of  the  owner, 
the  crops  he  knows  best  how  to 
cultivate,  the  stock  whose  nature 
and  care  he  understands,  and  the 
climate  and  surroundings  best 
suited  to  his  temperament  and  his 
tastes.  The  probabilities  of  such 
a  man's  success  will  be  greatly 
lessened  if  he  is,  on  his  landing  in 
a  colony,  to  be  pitchforked  at  once 
into  a  farm  by  charity  or  upon 
borrowed  capital.  His  bread  will 
taste  the  sweeter,  and  his  sense 
of  independence  and  dignity  as 
a  landowner  will  be  the  more 
assured,  if  it  has  been  gained  by 
his  own  intelligence  and  his  own 
industry. 

Of  all  the  colonies  New  Zea- 
land -is  perhaps  the  one  which 
possesses  most  advantages  and 
offers  most  attractions  to  settlers 
for  farming  small  plots  of  land, 
more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  on 
the  English  system.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  climate  is  warmer, 
but  only  a  little  warmer  than  that 
of  England,  and  not  subject  to  the 
droughts  which  are  the  chief  draw- 
back in  Australia.  The  centres  of 
population  are  scattered  all  over 
the  colony,  and  fortunately  there 
is  no  monster  city  like  Melbourne 
or  Sydney  which  so  preponderates 
in  size  and  importance  as  to  at- 
tract the  wealth  and  population 
from  the  rest  of  the  colony  and  to 
threaten  to  reproduce  the  evils  of 
city  life  in  the  old  country,  while 


the  distant  extremities  are  left 
remote  from  any  market.  The 
mean  yield  of  wheat  is  26  bushels 
to  the  acre,  the  highest  in  the 
world  after  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  less  thtoi 
15  bushels  in  New  South  Wales,  a 
little  over  8  in  South  Australia, 
and  between  11  and  12  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  several 
schemes  for  the  sale  of  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  land  on  the 
principle  of  deferred  payments,  so 
as  to  attract  settlers  with  little  or 
no  capital,  many  of  whom  have 
met  with  the  most  encouraging 
success.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  in  selecting  these  blocks  for 
settlement,  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  choosing  them  in 
situations  where  employment  for 
wages  could  be  obtained  by  the 
settlers,  so  that  they  might  have 
something  besides  their  land  to 
depend  upon.  In  one  case  the 
company  guaranteed  work  at  high 
wages  for  at  least  three  days  a- 
week  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
this  has  been  an  important  and 
essential  element  in  their  success. 

Olearly,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
expense,  schemes  of  colonisation, 
matured  and  arranged  and  paid 
for  by  benevolent  people  in  this 
country,  must  be  the  rare  excep- 
tion, not  the  rula  What  we  at 
home  have  to  think  of  is  how  to 
get  not  a  few  hundreds  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  scantily  paid  or  ir- 
regularly employed  labourers  and 
artisans  to  a  country  and  to  condi- 
tions where  wages  are  higher  and 
employment  more  certain.  Settle- 
ment as  an  owner  and  cultivator 
of  the  land,  whenever  desirable, 
may  be  left  to  natural  selection, 
and  will  be  better  carried  out  by 
the  settler  himself  with  the  Colo- 
nial Government^  or  with  private 
persons.  The  cost  of  emigration — 
the  bare  passage-money — ^is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  find  if  people  are  to 
go  out  in  large  numbers  without 
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having  to  provide  the  £200,  which 
seems  to  be  about  the  usual  cost  of 
settling  a  family  on  a  farm. 

And  the  difficulties  of  emigra- 
tion in  some  respects  increase 
rather  than  diminish.    It  h&  near- 
ly half  a  century  since  Lord  John 
Russell  established  the  Oolonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Oommission, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  emigration.    There  were 
then  Grown  lands  in  the  colonies 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  Home 
Government,  and   the  proceeds 
from  them  were  to  be  applied  in 
aid  of  emigration.  As  the  colonies 
one  by  one  obtained  "  responsible  " 
government^  these  Grown  lands 
passed  under  their  control.  There 
was  a  stipulation,  in  most  instances, 
that  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sales 
should  be  applied  in  aid  of  emigra- 
tion ;  but  the  stipulation  proved 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  was 
never  really  acted  upon.  The 
Commission  thus  died  a  natural 
death,  and  with  it  all  prospect  of 
pecuniary  aid  to  emigration  from 
the  English  treasury.   Since  then, 
indeed,  many  of  the  colonies,  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  in 
particular,  have  voted  and  spent 
considerable  sums  for  taking  out 
emigrants  by  free  or  assisted  pas- 
sages.   Between  1860  and  1886, 
77,000  persons,  or  about  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  present  popula- 
tion, were  brought  out  to  New 
South  Wales  by  assisted  passages. 
But  it  made  all  the  difference, 
from  a  colonial  point  of  view,  that 
this  was  done  by  the  colony,  not 
by  the  Home  Government.  The 
colonial  agent  in  England  selected 
the  emigrants.    If  they  were  un- 
suitable or  too  numerous  for  the 
demand,  the  colony  had  only  it- 
self to  blame,  and  the  stream 
could  be  stopped  or  turned  on  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  opinion  at 
the  time. 

For  side  by  side  with  the 
desire  for  more  settlers  to  de- 


velop and  open  up  the  resources 
of  the  country  has  been  growing 
among  the  labourers  and  artisans 
of  the  colonies  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  their 
interest  to  discourage  rather  than 
to  encourage  new  -  comers.  La- 
bourers' wages  in  Australia  are 
more  than  double,  and  most  ar- 
tisans' wages  are  perhaps  on  an 
average  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
in  England,  while  food  is  cheaper. 
They  have  got  a  good  thing ;  they 
must  take  care,  they  say,  that 
others  do  not  crowd  in  and  deprive 
them  of  it.   Hence  under  electoral 
pressure  the  assisted  passages,  ex- 
cept for  capitalists,  women -ser- 
vants, and  a  very  few  specially 
selected    agricultural  labourers, 
have  ceased  to  be  given  by  any 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
trades-unions,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  united,  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  wages.    A  temporary  glut 
of  labour,  especially  that  of  me- 
chanics, which  undoubtedly  did 
occur,  was  exaggerated  and  loudly 
lamented.     In   the   autumn  of 
1886,  a  Mr  John  Norton,  call- 
ing himself  an  Australian  labour- 
delegate,  came  to  England,  and 
by   statements    and  representa- 
tions, most  of  which  were  easily 
refuted  or  shown  to  be  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, endeavoured  to  persuade 
working  men  not  to  go  out.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  fall  of  wages 
which  might  have  been  temporarily 
the  result  of  an  excess  of  labour,  it 
was  proclaimed  to  be  an  indignity 
for  any  man,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  work  for  less  than  5s. 
a-day.    If  he  could  not  get  it,  the 
Government  was  to  find  it  for 
him.    A  correspondent,  in  a  letter 
dated  17th  May  1887,  thus  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  things  in 
New  South  Wales : — 

You  will  see  by  the  papers  all  the 
fuss  that  Lb  being  made  about  the  un- 
employed ;  but  when  I  say  that  our 
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QoTernment  is  giving  fie.  a-day  and 
tents  to  the  ao-callea  nnemployed  to 
picnic  about  near  Sydney  under  pre- 
tence of  clearing  land  (the  men  really 
doing  nothing),  you  can  understand 
that  all  the  idlers  who  prefer  Sydney 
streets  to  the  bush  are  flocking  into 
Sydney.  These  'unemployed'  are 
now  striking  for  6s.  a-day,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  ffet  it. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  emmoying 
about  130  men  here,  the  work  goes 
on  ^m  three  to  four  months ;  the 
lowest  wages  I  am  giving  to  common 
labourers  is  20b.  Srweek,  and  these 
men  are  cooked  for ;  they  get  as  much 
bread,  meat^  vegetables,  tea,  and  sugar 
aa  they  can  consume,  and  hut  room — 
that  is,  they  have  neither  rent,  fuel,  or 
food  to  pay  for.  Butchers  and  skilled 
men  on  contract  work  are  earning  from 
lOs.  to  208.  per  diem.  Remember 
these  men  really  have  to  work  for 
their  pay  perhaps  harder  than  the 
same  class  are  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing at  home.  Any  really  hard-tporking 
and  sober  men  get  on  well  here  ;  but 
idlers  and  loafers  abound,  and  will  do 
so,  aa  long  as  Grovemment  will  give 
them  5s.  per  diem  and  pretend  to  nnd 
tiiem  work  in  Sydney. 

Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  a  continent  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  two  to  the 
square  mile  should  say  as  a  last 
word  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
"  This  country  belongs  to  us  who 
live  in  it;  we  do  not  want  your 
surplus  population."  But  for  the 
time  being  the  following  words  of 
Baron  Hiibner  describe  only  too 
graphically  and  tersely  an  aspect 
of  the  colonial  question  which 
must  not  be  ignored: — 

Look  at  those  men  who  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  hang  about  the 
drinking-bars,  and  ffain  their  living 
as  street-porters  or  oy  other  occupa- 
tions of  that  sort  These  are  our 
masters.  Every  one  of  them  has  a 
vote.  They  fix  the  time  of  work  at 
eight  hours.  They  demand  exclusive 
rights,  and  they  have  put  a  stop  to  im- 
migraiion.  They  do  not  understand 
that  this  way  of  going  on  is  the  fin- 


ancial and  economical  ruin  of  the 
country.  For  the  time  they  are 
happy,  comparatively  prosperous,  and 
coutent ;  but  they  are  living  on  their 
capital.  .  .  .  These  new  masters  seem 
to  me  somewhat  like  children  who, 
having  found  their  way  into  a  dining- 
room,  shut  the  doors  to  eat  up  by 
themselves  the  dinner  prepared  for 
a  hundred  guests  or  more.  Unable 
to  eat  it,  they  will  giye  themselves 
indigestion,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
dinner  will  be  wasted."  ^ 

We  must  remember  that  a 
young  colony  is  something  like  a 
child,  and  not  expect  too  much 
matured  wisdom.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  not  only  of  the 
loafer  but  of  the  honest  labourer, 
who  finds  himself  enjoying  a  de- 
gree of  affluence  and  comfort  far 
beyond  anything  he  aspired  to  in 
the  old  country,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  look  with  jealousy 
on  anything  which  he  thinks  might 
by  any  possibility  bring  back  the 
old  state  of  things.  With  him  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,  and  the  future  must 
take  care  of  itself. 

Anyhow,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, this  jealousy  exists.  And 
in  the  face  of  it,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  English  Government 
to  give  pecuniary  aid  to  emigra- 
tion. To  do  so  would  be  to  raise  a 
loud  outciy  in  the  colonies,  which 
would  perhaps  end  in  a  bitter 
quarrel.  What  the  Government 
has  —  most  wisely  —  done  within 
the  last  three  years,  has  been  to 
establish  an  offshoot  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  called  the  "  Emigrants' 
Information  Office,"  under  the 
able  and  zealous  presidency  of 
Mr  Lucas,  where  by  great  pains 
and  care  comprehensive  and 
minute  information  is  collected 
from  all  the  colonies  and  else- 
where as  to  the  cost  of  passage- 
money,  condition  of  the  labour- 
market,  rates  of  wages  in  all 
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trades,  prices  of  land  and  neces- 
saries, peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  all  such  details  of  in- 
formation as  an  intending  emi- 
grant would  seek  to  obtain. 
These  are  collated  and  published 
in  quarterly  circulars  corrected 
to  the  latest  date,  and  given 
free  of  cost  to  any  one  who 
applies  for  them.  Handbooks  of 
about  twenty  to  forty  pages  for 
each  colony,  containing  fuller  and 
more  detailed  information,  are 
published  annually,  and  sold  for 
a  penny. 

The  report  of  the  office  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1889, 
states  that,  besides  the  handbooks 
sold,  upwuxls  of  43,000  circulars 
have  been  sent  out  gratis,  either 
to  institutions  or  to  official  per^ 
sons — clergy  and  the  like, — or  to 
private  persons  writing  for  them. 
The  personal  inquiries  at  the 
office,  which  is  open  daily  at 
stated  hours  for  this  purpose, 
amounted  to  nearly  6000  in  the 
year.  "Of  the  callers,  31  per 
cent  were  mechanics,  22  per  cent 
general  labourers,  12  per  cent 
clerks,  and  nearly  9  per  cent 
female  domestic  servants.  Of  the 
letter-writers,  nearly  47  per  cent 
wrote  from  large  towns."  It  is  of 
course  impossible  even  to  guess  at 
the  results  produced  by  the  cir- 
culars or  by  the  answers  to  in- 
quiries. But  the  importance  of 
thus  widely  disseminating  reliable 
information  of  this  kind  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  the  office  is 
within  X650.  Never  was  money 
better  spent. 

More  than  this,  I  cannot  see 
what  the  Government  can  or  ought 
to  do.  With  such  full  and  trust- 
worthy information  ready  to  his 
hand,  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of 
the  general  conditions  of  life  in 
any  colony.  Every  one  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  will  better 
his  condition  by  going  there.  And 


for  the  ways  and  means, — as  in 
other  affairs  of  life  he  must  help 
himself,  or  if  need  be,  get  help 
from  his  friends. 

From  Ireland — not  to  mention 
the  great  exodus  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  famine  of  1847,  of 
which  no  statistics  are  obtainable, 
—  more  than  three  millions,  a 
number  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
present  population,  emigrated  be- 
tween 1851  and  1888,  causing 
thereby — whatever  drawbacks  of 
another  kind  there  may  have  been 
— an  enormous  and  unprecedented 
improvement  in  the  physical  con- 
dition and  prosperity  both  of  those 
who  went  and  of  those  who  stayed 
behind.  The  movement  was  set 
going,  no  doubt,  partly  from  with- 
out,— ^by  Government  assistance, 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  by 
the  help  of  benevolent  persons. 
But  of  the  whole  number  those 
who  were  so  assisted  were  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
with  those  who  paid  for  their 
passages  out  of  their  own  savings, 
or  with  money  remitted  by  rela- 
tions who  had  gone  out  before 
them. 

Next  to  the  Irish  exodus,  the 
most  considerable  that  this  cen- 
tury has  seen  has  been  that  of  the 
Italians  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  South  America.  It  began  about 
thirty  years  ago :  a  large  increase 
occurred  in  1885;  and  during  the 
last  four  years  over  476,000  per- 
sons have  emigrated  thither.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  65 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants  have 
been  Italians,  14  per  cent  being 
Spaniards,  and  less  than  10  per 
cent  French,  the  other  national- 
ities— including  British,  Germans, 
&c. — making  up  less  than  10  per 
cent  amongst  them.  The  Italian 
peasant  is  even  poorer,  though 
more  thrifty,  than  the  Irishman ; 
and  in  his  case  the  emigration 
must  have  been  even  more  spon- 
taneous and  unassisted.    We  may 
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express,  in  passing,  our  gratifica- 
tion at  the  saocess  of  the  Irish 
immigrants  into  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  they  have  passed 
all  other  nationalities  in  the  race 
for  prosperity. 

The  strength  and  ties  of  kinship 
constitute  the  best  motive  power 
of  a  sound  and  healthy  emigration, 
when  once  it  has  been  fairly  set 
going.  Mr  Leone  Levi  tells  us 
that  the  amount  of  money  remit- 
ted by  settlers  in  North  America 
to  their  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1848  to  1885  is 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
not  less  than  thirty-one  million 
pounds.  And  that  within  the 
six  months  from  January  to  June 
1886,  money  was  sent  from  New 
South  Wales  to  pay  for  the  pas- 
sage of  3942  souk."  Mr  Henni- 
ker  Heaton  writes,  that  'Hhe 
number  of  people  in  Australia, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
Gape,  and  Natal,  who  sent  money 
orders  to  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  last 
year,  was  635,256,''  the  amount 
being  .£1,825,998,  or  nearly  £3 
each.  Again  and  again  I  have 
read  in  the  letters  sent  by  work- 
ing men  in  the  colonies  to  their 
relations  in  England  words  to  this 
effect:  '*We  have  been  living  in 
clover  since  we  came  out  here. 
Gome  and  join  us;  we  will  take 
you  in,  and  you  will  be  certain 
of  work  and  high  pay.  But  do 
not  let  cmybody  eUe  Imow"  This 
may  be  taken  to  express  shortly 
the  colonial  working  man's  view 
of  the  whole  matter.  This  must 
be  accepted  and  utilised.  If 
Ganada  or  Australasia  contained 
a  worthy  settler  from  every  coun- 
try village  and  every  hundred 
families  in  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  letters  sent  home 
would  set  emigration  going  fast 
enough. 

The  enormous  exodus  which  Ire- 
land in  her  poverty  has  accom- 
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plished,  should  make  it  evident 
that  the  infinitely  smaller  emigra- 
tion in  proportion  to  population 
which  will  meet  England's  require- 
ments should  be  no  such  difficult 
matter  to  bring  about.  To  Quebec 
the  passage  costs  £i.  To  New 
Zealand,  the  most  distant  place 
on  the  earth's  surface,  the  fare  by 
sailing-ship  is  fourteen  guineas. 
Somewhere  about  five  pounds  will 
in  most  cases  cover  the  cost  of 
outfit  and  journey  to  the  port  of 
embarkation,  and  leave  twenty 
or  thirty  shillings  for  immediate 
expenses  on  landing — say,  twenty 
pounds  in  all  from  the  plough-tail 
in  Wessex  or  East  Anglia  to  the 
plough-tail  in  New  Zealand.  A 
labourer  here  and  there  may,  if 
he  be  a  single  man,  be  able  to 
scrape  this  together ;  but  a  labour- 
ing man  with  a  family  more  rarely. 
In  our  country  districts,  at  any 
rate,  rich  and  poor  are  not  so  far 
apart  from  each  other  but  that 
intelligent  sympathy  and  discrimi- 
nation should  be  at  hand,  and, 
if  necessary,  assistance,  to  supple- 
ment such  slender  savings  as  may 
suffice  as  evidence  of  thrift,  and  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  resolve  to  go. 

To  deal  with  the  huge  popula- 
tions of  our  great  towns  is  a  more 
difficult  task.  It  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  any 
impression  on  such  vast  numbers ; 
and  the  specialised  nature  of  their 
handicrafts,  the  incapacity  of  many 
of  them  for  any  kind  of  work  other 
than  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  greatly  increases  the 
risk  of  failure  in  a  new  country. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  face 
the  position  fairly.  Each  case 
which  presents  itself  for  advice 
or  assistance  requires  a  separate, 
painstaking,  intelligent  investiga- 
tion by  competent  persons.  The 
facts  being  ascertained,  the  cir- 
culars of  the  Emigrants'  Informa- 
tion Office  will  go  far  to  point 
the  way  to  a  right  decision.  And 
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if  emigration  is  decided  on,  there 
will  be  needed  a  suitable  outfit, 
the  fare  to  the  port  of  embarkation, 
the  passage-money  to  the  destina- 
tion, and  from  one  to  two  pounds 
for  each  emigrant  to  have  on  ar- 
riving there, — nothing  more.  Ex- 
cept for  young  girls  going  alone, 
supervision  on  board  ship  by  per- 
sonal conductors  "  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  in  Canada  the  Govern- 
ment Emigration  .Agents  may  be 
trusted  to  give  their  zealous  and 
gratuitous  assistance,  and  to  do 
more  than  any  private  agent  can 
do  to  help  the  immigrants  to  em- 
ployment and  a  home. 

But  assistance  in  money  should 
be  given  only  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  not  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary. On  this  point  a  word  of 
caution  may  be  given  to  those 
who  open  their  purses  to  the  good 
cause  of  assisting  emigration* 
Shipowners  say  that  though  the 
number  of  emigrants  keeps  up,  or 
grows,  an  increasingly  large  pro- 
portion have  their  passages  taken 
by  charitable  societies,  instead  of 
taking  them  themselves.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  persons  are 
thus  assisted  who  are  quite  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  their  own  pas- 
sages. Too  often,  also,  unfit  per- 
sons are  sent  Idle  and  penniless 
men  and  boys  have  been  shipped 
off  by  well  -  meaning,  benevolent 
persons,  and  after  spending  the 
summer  in  Canada,  have  returned 
to  England  for  the  winter — get- 
ting a  free  passage  back,  perhaps 
in  a  cattle-ship, — convinced  that 
there  is  small  need  for  them  to 
help  themselves  as  long  as  so  many 
kind  people  are  ready  to  take 
charge  of  them. 

As  excessive  outdoor  relief  fos- 
ters the  growth  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness — as  useless  and  un- 
productive work  artificially  impro- 
vised on  a  large  scale  for  the  un- 


employed, tends  to  multiply  instead 
of  checking  their  numbers — as  the 
lavish  giving  of  "  free  dinners  "  to 
school-children  is  found  to  add  to 
the  number  of  careless  mothers, 
and,  ultimately,  of  dinnerless  chil- 
dren,— so  unwise  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  expenditure,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  on  emigration,  will 
ultimately  check  it  instead  of  pro- 
moting it.  And  not  only  will  it 
do  this.  It  will  help  to  swell  the 
ranks — in  the  colonies  as  well  as 
in  England — of  those  who,  having 
learnt  nothing  whereby  they  can 
earn  an  honest  living,  refuse  to 
work  as  labourers,  and  try  to  live 
upon  the  public. 

Why  should  the  clumsy  aid  of 
the  State  be  invoked  as  a  herculean 
deua  ex  machind  to  save  those 
whom  it  concerns  the  trouble  of 
exercising  the  plain  duties  and 
xirtues  of  energy,  thrift,  self-denial, 
helpfulness,  kinship  f  Of  all  forms 
of  laziness  and  shirking,  that  which 
seeks  to  throw  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  trouble  and  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  infinite  varieties 
of  need  and  circumstance,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  men  and 
women  about  us,  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  contemptible.  Noth- 
ing so  dries  up  the  fresh  springs 
of  true,  painstaking  charity,  of 
family  clanship  and  affection,  and 
of  mutual  responsibility.  Witness 
the  old  poor-law,  and  in  a  less 
degree  the  new.  In  promoting 
emigration,  as  in  other  matters, 
money  lavishly  and  indiscrimin- 
ately expended  discourages  the 
impulses  of  self-help,  and  makes 
ten  persons  wretched  for  one 
whom  it  relieves.  Only  when 
wisely  and  intelligently  bestowed 
does  it  help  others  not  only  to 
help  themselves,  but  to  foige  link 
upon  link  in  an  ever-growing 
chain  of  helpfulness. 

John  Martinbau, 
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LADY  BABY. 
CHAPTER    XXIY. — THE  EXILES. 


"  We  leave  the  well-beloved  place 
Where  first  we  gand  upon  the  tkj." 


The  last  day  had  oome,  as  all 
last  days  do  oome  at  last — the 
last  day  at  Eippendale. 

The  resolution  announced  in 
Lady  Baby's  letter  to  Maud  was 
not  many  weeks  old,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  all  their  horrified  friends, 
to  the  eyes  even  of  the  economy- 
loving  Mr  Beid,  the  action  of 
Lord  Kippendale  and  his  family 
appeared  precipitate  to  the  verge 
of  folly — and  yet^  upon  closer  con- 
sideration, exactly  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  these  particular  people, 
placed  in  these  particular  circum- 
stances. From  the  moment  that 
GuUyscoombe  had  become  the 
^'next  thing,"  the  old  Earl  was 
naturally  in  a  fever  to  be  there. 
His  desire  for  hurry  infected  the 
others;  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
make  the  plunge  even  premature- 
ly, to  seize  that  dreadful  GuUys- 
coombe bull  by  the  horns,  to  step 
off  their  worldly  pedestal  of  their 
own  free  will,  rather  than  wait 
till  they  were  knocked  off  it.  Mr 
Beid,  though  he  might  think  the 
move  precipitate,  was  so  sincerely 
thankful  to  have  Kippendale  clear 
of  his  clients  and  his  clients  rid  of 
Kippendale,  that  he  judiciously  re- 
frained from  throwing  so  much  as 
a  single  drop  of  cold  water  on  the 
plan.  By  this  time  Mr  Beid  had 
pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  that 
"Swan's  copper"  had  never  had 
any  existence  except  in  Mr  Swan's 
overheated  brain;  and  he  had 
reached  the  point  of  wondering 
what  Kippendale  would  let  for, 
and  whether  a  suitable  tenant  was 
likely  to  be  found,  supposing  he 
were  wanted.    But  this  idea  ex- 
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isted  as  yet  only  in  Mr  Beid's  most 
secret  thoughts.  Better  far  that 
the  ruined  family  should  say  fare- 
well to  their  old  home  without  this 
additional  wrench  of  agony ;  better 
far  that  they  should  go  while  they 
were  still  in  some  degree  warran- 
ted to  tell  each  other  that  after 
all  it  was  probably  "only  for  a 
time." 

And  now  the  last  day  had  come, 
— and  such  a  last  day  I  Such  a 
cruelly  beautiful  last  day,  intent, 
it  seemed,  on  turning  the  beloved 
Kippendale  into  the  semblance  of 
an  earthly  paradise  from  which 
half-a-dozen  poor  wretches  were 
about  to  be  expelled.  On  the 
October  sky  not  a  cloud;  on  the 
violet  hills  in  the  distance  not  a 
speck  of  mist;  in  the  long-bladed 
grass  the  sparkling  jewels  of  a 
heavy  autumn  dew ;  and  the  trees 
—oh,  surely  the  trees  in  their 
tenderest  spring-time  youth  were 
never  so  beautiful  as  in  this  golden 
bravery  of  their  decline !  A^^^eady 
their  bright  leaves  have  b^gun  to 
fall ;  they  are  scattered  broadcast 
on  the  lawn  like  so  many  pieces 
of  curious  coloured  coins  which  lie 
unheeded  just  now,  but  which  the 
wind  will  pick  up  some  day  and 
hoard  away  in  the  sheltered  glades, 
and  heap  together  into  the  narrow 
crannies  of  the  hills  and  the  secret 
comers  of  the  valleys.  And  not 
only  on  the  lawn  do  they  lie,  they 
have  lined  the  ditches  with  a 
lining  of  crimson  and  orange; 
they  have  made  the  banks  yellower 
than  the  primroses  could  make 
them  in  April,  and  redder  than 
they  were  with  the  ragged  robin 
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in  June;  they  have  paved  the 
paths  in  the  woods,  and  have  in- 
laid the  very  floors  of  the  ponds 
with  a  tinted  mosaic  pavement; 
they  have  flung  gaudy  stripes  of 
colour  across  the  country  roads, 
and  the  broad  grassy  margins  at  the 
side-^n  which  so  many  Bevans, 
past  and  present^  have  trotted  to 
cover,  on  so  many  hunting-morn- 
ings— ^are  turned  by  the  leaves  into 
paths  of  beaten  gold. 

But  scant  time  did  there  remain 
for  the  heartrending  contempla- 
tion of  all  these  glories.  The 
carriages  were  at  the  door  (hired 
carriages),  and  the  luggage  had 
started  for  the  station.  When 
the  family  had  met  at  the  early 
and  hurried  breakfast,  they  had 
taken  much  pains  to  inform  each 
other  that  they  had  slept  quite 
well.  If  they  had  wept,  they  had 
wept  in  secret)  and  been  at  much 
pains  to  efface  the  traces  of  their 
tears,  for  their  spirit  was  high, 
and  not  one  of  them  wished  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  other's  breakdown. 
Those  little  sad  and  senseless  good- 
byes— dumb  good-byes  to  dumb 
things  —  were,  like  their  tears, 
transacted  in  secret^  and  in  mortal 
terror  of  each  other. 

The  breakfast  was  a  rather  noisy 
affair,  because  no  one  trusted  them- 
selves to  be  silent.  Even  Agnes 
talked,  and  Lady  Catherine  ab- 
solutely rattled.  It  was  some  time 
now  since  Catherine  had  hurried 
to  the  spot  with  that  mournful 
alacrity  which  brings  the  bird  of 
sad  plumage  to  the  scene  of  a  mis- 
fortune. But  even  for  Catherine 
the  misfortune  was  here  rather  too 
overwhelming ;  there  was  too  much 
of  it  at  once,  and  it  was  of  too 
absolute  a  quality.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  take  her  grief  in 
spoonfuls,  not  to  have  it  poured 
down  her  throat  all  boiling  hot. 
There  are  epicures  in  grief,  as  in 
everything  else,  and  the  fair-haired 


widow  had  always  shown  her  pref- 
erence for  those  delicate  morsels 
of  sorrow  which  require  an  edu- 
cated palate  in  order  to  be  tasted. 
Her  sighs  were  zephyrs,  not  hur- 
ricanes ;  her  tears  fell  singly,  like 
precious  pearls,  they  did  not  stream 
in  vulgar  torrents. 

When  the  falsely  gay  and  yet  so 
dreary  breakfast  was  over.  Lady 
Baby  flew  from  the  house,  and  did 
not  stand  still  until  she  was  within 
the  wooden  walls  of  the  big  kennels, 
now  empty  and  deserted  of  all  save 
Brenda  and  Fulda  the  two  fox- 
hound puppies,  of  whom  the  elder 
had  played  so  critical  a  part  on 
Lady  Baby's  seventeenth  birthday. 
The  two  dogs  came  bounding  to- 
wards her,  each  describing  nothing 
but  one  big  wriggle  from  the  tip 
of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his  nose, 
and  Lady  Baby  knelt  down  on  the 
ground  between  them,  and  sobbed 
at  last  freely,  to  the  undisguised 
perplexity  of  those  well-meaning 
but  foolish  animals.  And  pres- 
ently she  was  on  a  further  station 
of  her  pilgrimage,  and  stood  in  the 
stables,  with  her  hand  on  the  mane 
of  the  wary  old  chestnut,  that  still 
paced  its  loose-box,  though  the 
bargain  for  its  sale  was  already 
clenched.  Ajax  was  the  last  of 
the  old  friends ;  even  the  impudent 
black  pony  had  been  led  away  with 
his  bright  black  eyes  turned  wist- 
fully over  his  shoulder:  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  serviceable  carriage- 
horses  was  to  be  taken  to  Gullys- 
coombe,  and  no  one  but  Adam 
and  one  stable-boy  would  remain 
to  represent  the  once  so  brilliant 
equestrian  staff.  Adam  was  busy 
at  this  moment  in  the  next  loose- 
box,  looking  very  grim  and  stony, 
and  hissing  with  unnecessary  loud- 
ness, perhaps  with  some  hazy  notion 
of  discretion,  for  Lady  Baby  was 
sobbing  audibly.  The  fact  was 
that  Adam  disapproved  of  those 
tears,  and  was  inclined  to  be  sus- 
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picious  of  the  lengthened  good-hyes 
accorded  to  "A  Jacks";  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Adam 
had  been  a  constant  witness  of 
those  riding-lessons  in  early  sum- 
mer, the  result  of  which  had  been 
in  his  eyes  so  disastrous. 

"  Where  is  he  now  1  Where  is 
he  now  1  Will  he  ever  come  back 
again  1"  Lady  Baby  was  whisper- 
ing into  Ajax's  ear,  with  her  cheek 
against  his  sleek  neck.  But  Ajax 
did  not  care  where  hs  was,  so  he 
only  shook  what  he  still  possessed 
of  a  mane  and  snorted  with  ex- 
tareme  affectation,  and  Adam  hissed 
the  louder,  and  presently  a  voice 
was  heard  calling  for  Lady  Baby, 
and  she  had  to  pull  down  her  veil 
over  her  swollen  eyes  and  hurry  off 
to  the  house 

"  Hurry  up ! "  her  father  was  say- 
ing, fussing  about  uneasily  on  the 
doorsteps;  it's  the  highest  time  to 
be  off;  come  along ! " 

But  though  he  said  "come 
along,"  Lord  Kippendale  himself 
went  back  into  the  house;  and 
one  by  one  they  all  went  back, 
telling  each  other  that  they  had 
forgotten  something.  But  they 
had  forgotten  nothing ;  they  went 
back  only  to  steal  one  more,  only 
one  more  hungry  glance  at  the 
home  they  had  lost,  who  knows 
for  how  long — who  knows  whether 
not  for  ever  ?  To  touch  once  more 
some  familiar  piece  of  furniture; 
to  sit  down  again  for  only  one 
minute  on  the  old  window -seat 
with  the  tapestry  cover.  And  the 
end  naturally  was,  that  they  all 
stumbled  upon  each  other;  and  that 
after  Lord  Kippendale  had  made 
an  attempt  to  say  something  cheery 
about  the  sea  air,  and  after  Agnes 
had  &intly  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  day  for  travelling, 
the  whole  thin  pretence  broke 
down,  and  they  wept  at  last  openly, 
with  their  heads  on  each  othePs 
shoulders,  and  wept  so  long  and  so 


violently  that  they  all  but  suc- 
ceeded in  missing  their  train. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  and  very  dark  when 
they  reached  their  destination. 
The  golden  day  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  leaden  one.  Under 
the  doubtful  shelter  of  the  shed 
which  served  as  a  station-house 
Nicky  stood  ready  to  receive  them ; 
he  had  been  sent  down  some  days 
previously  in  order  to  make  the 
most  nece^ry  arrangements  for 
their  reception.  His  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  his  coat-collar  turned 
up  to  his  ears,  and  his  humour  was 
quite  as  black  as  the  night  itself. 
To  Agnes's  hurried  and  fearful  in- 
quiry, "  What  is  it  like  1  Is  it  so  very 
bad  1"  he  replied  with  the  one  simple 
and  expressive  word,  "  Beastly." 

It  was  about  the  only  word  that 
was  said;  for,  when  once  more 
under  way,  they  were  all  too  tired 
to  talk,  and  yet  too  much  on  the 
strain  of  a  painful  expectation  to 
doze  away  in  their  respective  cor^ 
ners,  even  if  the  strange  vehicle 
in  which  they  sat  had  jolted  less 
fearfully,  and  the  heavy  leather 
curtains,  which  served  as  window- 
panes,  had  not  required  constant 
clutching  and  setting  straight  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  small  insinu- 
ating rain  which  seemed  bent  on 
making  their  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. They  had  been  jolt- 
ing along  in  this  damp  darkness  for 
an  hour  and  more,  when  at  a  turn 
of  the  road  there  fell  a  new  sound 
on  their  ears — a  subdued,  rolling, 
thunderous  sound  which  told  its 
own  tale.  They  said  nothing,  but 
took  fast  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
and  one  or  two  comers  of  the 
leather  curtains  were  lifted  and 
questioning  glances  were  shot  out 
into  the  darkness.  The  rush  and 
fall  of  the  waves  sounds  clearer 
now,  and  the  muffled  lazy  roll  is 
broken  now  and  again  by  a  sharper 
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dash  that  dies  away  in  a  long- 
drawn  hiss,  as  the  nnseen  spray 
scatters  over  the  nnseen  rocks.  A 
strong  whiff  of  salt  air  sweeps  in 
along  with  the  drizzle,  but  to  the 
questioning  glances  the  darkness 
gives  back  the  vaguest  of  answers : 
only  dimly  through  the  black  night 
is  there  something  to  be  guessed  of 
wide  horizons  and  deserted  roads ; 
a  half-revelation  of  naked  ridges 
succeeding  each  other  with  a  sense 
of  endlessness  that  makes  the 
Bevans'  quaking  hearts  sink  down 
to  the  heels  of  their  very  damp 
boots.  As  they  turn  from  that 
side  shuddering,  they  are  con- 
fronted on  the  other  by  something 
low  and  grey  and  exceeidingly  grim, 
even  through  the  dark.  They  have 
entered  something  that  is  appar- 
ently a  yard,  for  the  vehicle  bumps 
over  a  cobble-stone  pavement; 
there  are  more  greyish  buildings 
around  them.  An  old  woman  in 
tears  stands  at  the  door — she  is 
Oaptain  John's  widow;  two  boys 
in  pinafores  peep  all  agape  round 
a  comer — they  are  Oaptain  John's 
grandchildren. 

One  by  one  the  travellers  de- 
scended from  the  lumbering  car- 
riage and  followed  each  other  to 
the  room  which  had  hurriedly 
been  arranged  as  ''best  parlour" 
for  their  reception.  They  were 
cramped  and  chilled,  and  well- 
nigh  faint  with  hunger.  One  or 
two  articles  of  the  Kippendale 
furniture,  which  had  been  sent 
down  the  week  before,  stood  there 
to  greet  them;  but  this  pang  of 
recognition  was  almost  the  hardest 
thing  to  bear:  the  well-known 


bookstand  looked  so  strangely  out 
of  place  standing  cheek-by-jowl 
with  poor  Oaptain  John's  ink-spot- 
ted writing-desk;  the  pet  tei^table 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  expres- 
sion, decorated  as  it  now  was  by 
two  symmetrically  placed,  pink, 
frosted  vases,  containing  bouquets 
of  dried  sea -weed  which  Mrs 
Oaptain  John  had  put  there  by 
way  of  making  things  a  bit  more 
comfortable.  The  fireplace  smoked 
a  little,  just  enough  to  make  one's 
eyes  smart  and  one's  throat  itch ; 
and  one  of  the  window-panes  had 
been  broken  in  the  yesterday's 
window-cleaning,  and  was  now  pro- 
visionally patched  with  paper,  for 
which  Mrs  Oaptain  John  tearfully 
apologised,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  such  a  distance  for  any  work- 
man to  come.  As  for  the  dinner, 
she  apologised  likewise,  for  it  was 
the  work  of  her  own  willing  but 
unpractised  hands;  the  new  cook 
(warranted  economical),  who  was 
due  to-day,  having  backed  out  of 
her  engagement  on  account  of  a 
panic  which  had  seized  her  at  the 
want  of  society  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood promised. 

Lady  Baby,  out  of  sheer  weari- 
ness of  having  wept  so  much,  be- 
gan to  laugh  at  this,  and  the  others 
followed  suit. 

"  It  isn't  quite  as  nice  as  the  old 
house,"  said  Lord  Kippendale, 
with  a  ghastly  smile,  as  he  offered 
his  arm  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
"  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  in 
just  yet.  Oome  to  dinner,  girls — I 
am  famishing ;  and,  upon  my  word, 
I  think  we  shall  do  without  dress- 
ing for  to-day." 


CHAPTER  XXV. — MAUD  HAS  AK  IDEA. 
"  La  notte  k  madre  di  peoBieri/' 

The  worst  of  the  important  mo-  got  well  past  them  they  so  often 
ments  of  life  is,  that  until  we  have   look  exactly  like  the  unimportant 
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moments ;  and  the  worst  of  cross- 
roads and  turning-points  is,  that 
unless  the  roads  are  real  tangible 
macadamised  roads,  and  unless  the 
turning-point  is  painted  a  fine 
showy  colour,  likely  to  <catch  the 
eye,  you  are  very  liable  not  to  find 
out  where  you  are  until  you  have 
either  taken  the  wrong  turning  on 
the  one  or  broken  your  head  against 
the  other.  How  could  Lady  Baby 
know  that  when,  on  a  certain  even- 
ing in  October,  she  sat  down  to 
write  another  letter  to  Maud,  that 
letter  was  going  to  be  a  crisis  in 
the  lives  of  several  people )  As  it 
was,  the  crisis  was  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  slipping  harmlessly  by. 
Had  the  letter  been  worded  but  a 
trifle  dififerently,  or  had  Maud's 
mind  not  been  tuned  to  the  exact 
pitch  which  caused  it  to  vibrate  in 
response  to  one  tiny  note  of  sug- 
gestion that  lurked — unknown  to 
the  writer — ^in  one  stray  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  a  great  many  things 
would  not  have  happened  which 
afterwards  did  happen,  and  some 
people  would  have  had  fewer  law- 
ful complaints  against  fate. 

The  pitch  to  which  Maud's  mind 
was  tuned  the  night  that  letter 
reached  her,  was  a  very  low  pitch 
indeed.  Five  minutes  before  the 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  Lady 
Euphrosyne's  maid,  with  her  hair 
in  curl-papers,  had  thrust  in  the 
letter  with  a  sleepy  explanation 
about  its  having  been  overlooked 
among  her  ladyship's  notes,  Maud 
had  been  sitting  beside  her  toilet- 
table  with  the  bodice  of  a  dress 
across  her  knee,  needle  and  thread 
beside  her,  a  thimble  on  her  finger, 
but  her  arms  hanging  idly  by  her 
sides.  The  bodice  wanted  mend- 
ing, but  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
very  much  chance  of  getting  it 
just  then,  for  Maud  was  allowing 
herself  the  unusual  indulgence  of 
an  unchecked  fit  of  the  dumps. 
Two  distinct  causes  had  brought 


on  the  attack :  the  first  was  that 
she  had  found  a  grey  hair  in  her 
comb  that  morning;  the  second, 
that  Lady  Euphrosyne  had  that 
afternoon,  in  the  suavest  possible 
manner,  announced  that  she  really 
must  tear  herself  away  at  last  from 
her  beloved  London,  and  fulfil 
some  long-standing  engagements 
to  friends  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land.   Maud  was  not  included  in 
these  invitations;  the  inference 
was  obvious.    Of  course  it  had  to 
come  to  this  sooner  or  later,  but  it 
was  not  the  less  unpleasant  for 
having  been  foreseen.    Lady  Eu- 
phrosyne herself  was  quite  gen- 
uinely distressed  at  the  necessary 
parting ;  nor  was  there  any  hum- 
bug whatever  in  the  fervour  with 
which  she  trusted  that  they  were 
destined  soon  to  meet  again.  By 
a  thousand,  little  ways,  each  appa- 
rently as  slight  as  a  gossamer 
thread,  and  yet  in  reality  as  strong 
as  those  fine  fibrous  roots  by  which 
some  sort  of  creeping  plants  take 
their  hold  on  the  most  inhospitable 
walls  of  rock,  Maud  had  contrived 
to  gain  footing  in  Lady  Euphro- 
syne's  household.    Very  soon  her 
ladyship  was  wondering  how  she 
ever  had  been  able  to  answer  all 
the  notes  she  received  without  the 
help  of  that  nice,  quiet^  sensible 
Miss   Epperton.     Maud,  mean- 
while, had  early  recognised  that  if 
these  pleasant  quarters  were  to 
be  kept  available  for  her  frequent 
future  reception,  there  were  cer- 
tain dangers  to  be  avoided.  To 
be  too  clever,  for  instance,  would 
be  to  disquiet  Lady  Euphrosyne's 
self-complacency;  to  be  too  fasci- 
nating would  be  to  alarm  her  step- 
motherly vigilance,  which  might 
be  asleep  just  at  present,  fanned 
into  quiescence  by  the  breezes  that 
filled  the  sails  of  the  good  yacht 
Fantasca,  but  which  wanted  only 
the  plunge  of  the  anchor  into  the 
waters  of  a  British  harbour  to 
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start  wide-awake,  and  resume  its 
old  attitude  of  watchfulness  and 
suspicion.  Maud  had  no  idea  of 
being  dislodged  from  her  comfort- 
able comer  merely  on  account  of 
the  return  of  that  jealously  guard- 
ed stepson;  and  therefore,  as  the 
time  drew  near  when  he  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
appear, instead  of  making  the 
most  of  her  personal  advantages, 
she  endeavoured  rather  to  convey 
the  impression  of  a  person  who  has 
given  up  her  pretensions  to  youth 
and  who  wishes  only  to  be  agree- 
able and  unobtrusive.  With  this 
object  she  occasionally  refrained 
from  crimping  her  hair,  and  the 
amber  silk  was  more  and  more 
rarely  donned.  Sometimes  she 
debated  within  herself  whether 
after  Sir  Peter's  return  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pack  away  the 
amber  silk  for  good  in  a  box. 
There  were  pro8  and  cona  to  the 
question.  It  was  possible,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Lady  Euphrosyne 
might  think  the  "  nice,  quiet"  Miss 
Epperton  not  nearly  so  nice  nor 
so  quiet  in  amber  silk  as  in  plain 
black;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  equally  possible  that 
Sir  Peter,  with  his  artist's  eye, 
might  think  quite  otherwise.  There 
never  had  been  any  secret  about 
Sir  Peter's  admiration  for  her. 
How  could  Maud  help  remember- 
ing that,  even  during  the  time 
of  her  engagement.  Lady  Baby 
herself  had  more  than  once  laugh- 
ingly proclaimed  her  jealousy? 
And  how  could  this  recollection 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to 
the  object  of  that  friendly  jeal- 
ousy? Living,  as  she  had  done 
for  weeks  past,  under  a  roof  that 
was  in  reality  Sir  Peter's  own, 
surrounded  by  his  little  brothers, 
who  chattered  artlessly  and  very 
affectionately  of  their  big  brother 
"  Pete,"  it  was  perhaps  only  nat- 
ural that  these  gratifying  recollec- 


tions should  occur  to  her  rather 
more  frequently  than  usual.  But 
it  was  not  quijbe  so  natural  that 
the  gratification  should  be  mixed 
with  a  certain  uneasiness;  and 
that,  whenever  her  thoughts  did 
take  the  shape  of  wondering  when 
and  in  what  frame  of  mind  Sir 
Peter  would  return,  she  would  at 
once  try  very  hard  to  think  of 
something  else,  much  as  a  person 
who  distrusts  his  own  honesty 
might  turn  away  with  a  guilty 
start  from  a  treasure  that  lies  ex- 
posed and  unguarded  before  him. 
What  had  she  got  to  do  with  Sir 
Peter?  Sir  Peter  was  Lady  Baby's 
property,  and  Lady  Baby  was  her 
friend.  Of  course — she  had  got 
the  length  of  this — ^if  Lady  Baby 
had  not  been  her  friend,  and  if  one 
were  very  desperate,  what  a  fool 
one  would  be  not  to  make  the 
most  of  this  novel  and  singularly 
advantageous  position!  Suppos- 
ing, just  supposing  for  argument's 
sake,  that  this  intimacy  with  Lady 
Euphrosyne  had  come  into  being 
six  months  earlier,  at  the  time 
when  the  subjugation  of  that  artist- 
soul  had  been  her  distinctly  avowed 
object,  what  short  cuts  to  that 
object  could  have  been  espied 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  this 
intimacy !  What  a  number  of 
informsJ  meetings  there  would 
have  been,  what  dressings-up  as 
Olytemnestra  or  Helen  of  Troy? 
The  result  could  scarcely  have 
been  doubtful.  Yes,  if  one  were 
very  desperate.  .  .  . 

Maud  was  rather  desperate  to- 
night, and  that  was  perhaps  why 
she  turned  more  hastily  than  usual 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  un- 
guarded treasure,  and  impatient- 
ly snatching  up  the  bodice  that 
wanted  mending,  began  anxiously 
to  consider  what  remedy  would  be 
best  applicable  to  a  frayed  collar- 
band.  "  Piecing  will  not  do  it>" 
she  sighed ;  "  nor  darning  either : 
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pitching  it  into  the  fire  and  getting 
a  new  bodice  would  do  it  best^  of 
conne.  Oh,  ye  domestic  gods ! 
And  it  was  for  this  sort  of  thi^g 
that  I  was  to  have  become  Ger- 
maine's  wife, — for  this,  that  I 
might  have  the  fun  of  mending 
his  collar-bands  as  well  as  my  own; 
his  collar-bands  and  his  stockings — 
such  big  stockings,  too,  and  such 
big  holes  as  he  would  tramp  and 
stamp  and  kick  into  them  with 
those  terrific  beetle-crushers  of  his! 
Why,  the  size  of  those  stockings 
alone  would  have  been  enough  to 
weigh  down  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  prudence,  if  it  had  ever 
been  in  danger  of  inclining  the 
wrong  way."  She  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
laugh,  dashed  her  hand  across  her 
eyes.  ''I  wonder  who  mends  his 
stockings  for  him  now  I  He  must 
have  worn  out  a  good  many  pairs 
tramping  about  Gullyscoombe  after 
that  copper.  Oh  dear,  why  is  life 
such  a  tangle,  and  ^te  such  a 
lottery!  Why  do  people  go  and 
discover  copper- veins  if  they  cannot 
live  to  point  them  out  1  Why  did 
not  everything  remain  as  it  was  on 
the  afternoon  we  arranged  the 
flowers  in  the  dining-room  ?  Why 
have  I  got  to  mend  my  own 
collar-bands  ?  And  what  on  earth 
am  I  to  do  with  myself  when  Lady 
Euphrosyne  leaves  London  And 
again  Maud's  hands  fell  like  dead 
weights  to  her  sides,  for  it  was  this 
final  question  that  swallowed  up 
all  the  others ;  the  old  weary  pro- 
blem about  board  and  lodging, 
which,  with  such  short  intervals  of 
respite,  was  for  ever  dogging  her 
steps.  It  was  exactly  at  this 
moment^  when  life  appeared  to  be 
shadowed  by  one  huge  point  of 
interrogation,  and  to  be  haunted 
by  a  sort  of  nightmare  of  frayed 
collar-bands  and  undamed  stock- 
ings— it  was  at  this  very  juncture 
that  the  knock  was  heard  at  the 


door,  the  head  in  curl-papers  thrust 
in,  and  the  belated  letter  tendered, 
accompanied  by  the  sleepy  expla- 
nation. 

The  sight  of  the  handwriting 
struck  ra^er  painfully  upon  Maud. 
Certain  thoughts  which  a  few 
minutes  back  had  been  in  her 
mind,  certain  possibilities  which 
had  obtruded  themselves  upon  her 
notice,  and  not  for  the  first  time 
either,  made  her  feel  that  there 
was  something  almost  disconcert- 
ing about  the  broad  stare  of  those 
round  childish  letters.  But  a 
second  impression  soon  swept  aside 
the  first  The  letter  felt  thick 
between  her  fingers,  as  letters  do 
that  contain  announcements  of  im- 
portance and  form  epochs  in  our 
lives  j  what  if  this  letter  were  to 
contain  an  announcement  and 
mark  an  epoch)  The  copper!  Her 
guesses  flew  straight  to  the  copper. 
The  appearance  of  this  letter  at 
this  particular  moment  had  so 
stirred  her  imagination  that,  with 
a  half-superstitious  conviction  that 
here  was  sealed  up  the  answer  to 
all  those  disjointed  questions  which 
she  had  just  been  flinging  in  the 
face  of  iate,  Maud  paused  for  a 
minute  with  the  unopened  paper 
in  her  hand,  as  though  to  enhance 
her  own  expectation.  The  copper 
was  found;  yes,  that  is  how  it 
would  be.  The  copper  was  found, 
and  everything  would  again  be  as 
it  had  been  on  the  day  when  she 
and  Germaine  had  arranged  the 
flowers  in  the  dining-room. 

AJas,  no !  the  copper  was  not 
found ;  her  first  glance  told  her 
that.  Indeed  there  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  notiiing  very 
special  in  the  letter,  the  close- 
written  pages  being  filled  with  a 
minute  description  of  their  new 
home  which  Maud,  in  her  dis- 
appointment, decided  would  keep 
till  daylight.  It  was  not  till  the 
second-last  page  that  a  few  words 
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caught  her  eye  and  induoed  her  to 
turn  back  with  more  attention  to 
the  head  of  the  paragraph.  The 
passage  which  had  aroused  her 
curiosity  ran  as  follows: — 

"All  the  others  laugh  at  me 
about  it,  but  you — even  if  you  don't 
believe,  at  least  you  don't  laugh.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  many  miles  I 
have  walked  already,  or  how  many 
blades  of  penknives  I  have  broken 
in  cutting  twigs.  I  am  afraid 
there  can  by  this  time  be  no  doubt 
that  I  have  not  got  the  virtue  of 
the  divining-rod.  But  then  there 
always  remains  the  possibility  of 
hitting  upon  some  one  else  who 
has.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
drawn  the  covers  of  the  village. 
On  the  whole  it  is  discouraging 
work,  though  a  great  many  of  the 
old  miners  believe  in  the  rod,  even 
if  they  don't  use  it.  Some  of 
them  again,  the  very  religious 
ones,  ddl  divining-rods  < unholy 
sticks';  and  this  reminds  me  of 
one  of  my  recent  acquaintances, 
an  old  crooked  shoemaker,  who 
lives,  not  in  the  village,  but  all 
by  himself  on  the  most  desolate 
part  of  the  estate,  where  the  daft 
creature  has  set  up  a  workshop  in 
one  comer  of  some  old  mine- 
buildings.  His  room  is  like  a  case 
of  curiosities,  but  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  it  is  himself.  I 
shouldn't  be  done  to-night  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  about  all  his  odd- 
nesses,  and  his  horrible  temper, 
and  his  beautiful  cat.  For  one 
thing,  he  is  very  jumpy,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean ;  he  skipped 
very  nearly  over  a  stool  when  he 
heard  my  name,  but  it  was  with 
fright  apparently,  and  not  with 
joy,  though  I  didn't  see  the  reason. 
Another  of  his  peculiarities  is 
woman-hatred.  The  villagers  have 
since  told  me  that  nothing  will 
induce  *  the  outlandish  bootmaker ' 
(that's  what  they  call  him  here, 
as  it  seems  that  he  is  not  a  native 


of  these  parts)  either  to  make  or 
mend  a  woman's  shoe.  In  order 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
whatever  about  this,  he  has  written 
up  on  his  signboard :  '  Samuel 
Foote,  Man  Bootmaker.'  My 
visit  evidently  put  him  out  very 
much,  but  whether  it  was  because 
I  am  a  Bevan  or  because  I  am  a 
woman,  I  couldn't  quite  make  out. 
What  made  me  think  that  I  had 
at  last  found  my  long -sought 
diviner  was  that,  among  the 
curious  things  in  the  room,  I 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  two  of 
the  well-known  forked  twigs  hung 
up  neatly  on  the  wall  like  two 
crossed  swords.  A  minute  before 
I  had  been  examining  one  of  his 
chimney-piece  ornaments,  a  sort  of 
very  hideous  little  mound,  like  one 
of  our  Scotch  cairns  in  miniature, 
only  composed  of  bits  of  copper- 
ore  (like  those  we  had  in  the 
glass  case  at  Kippendale),  and 
gummed  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
Just  as  I  turned  to  ask  him  where 
he  picked  up  his  specimens,  I 
caught  sight  of  the  dowsing-rods 
on  the  wall  and  I  flew  at  them. 
*  Oh,  are  you  a  diviner?'  I  asked. 
'Can  you  make  the  rod  work) 
Was  it  with  these  you  found  the 
copper  for  your  cairn  1'  It  was 
rather  a  stupid  thing  to  say,  for 
of  course  there  is  no  lack  of 
these  copper-samples  all  over  the 
country,  but  I  don't  know  why 
it  should  have  made  him  jump 
again,  higher  than  the  first  time. 
He  rocked  his  body  and  groaned 
out  that  heaven  might  strike 
him  dead  if  he  were  a  diviner, — 
that  he  could  no  more  make  those 
'unholy  sticks'  (that's  what  he 
called  them)  work  than  he  could 
make  sea-boots  out  of  rat-skins.  I 
asked  him  why,  if  he  thought  them 
unholy,  he  had  them  on  his  wall, 
and  he  went  on  rocking  his  body 
and  moaned,  '  As  keepsakes,  to  be 
sure/   I  asked  of  whom?  and  he 
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said,  '  Of  a  friend.'  When  I  hope- 
fully inquired  after  tiie  friend,  he 
once  more  crushed  my  hopes  by 
informing  me  that  the  friend  had 
been  deaid  for  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  that  the  sea-weed  had 
very  likely  woven  a  fine  shroud 
for  him  by  this  time,  seeing  that 
he  had  be^  drowned  at  sea.  He 
became  quite  voluble  over  it»  though 
up  to  the  moment  of  my  noticing 
the  rods  he  had  been  just  as  un- 
communicative as  the  boot  he  was 
mending.  But  the  divining-rod 
had  certainly  stirred  him  up ;  he 
even  left  the  boot  and  took  me  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  old  mine-shaft 
close  by,  in  order  to  show  me  where 
he  had  picked  up  his  copper^ 
samples.  I  suppose  he  was  deter- 
mined to  prove  to  me  that  the  un- 
holy dowsing-rod  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  beautifully  gummed 
cairn.  I  humoured  him,  because 
I  saw  that  he  was  very  excited, 
but  it  only  made  me  feel  more  sure 
that  the  poor  creature  is  cracked. 
It  was  altogether  just  like  a  chap- 
ter in  a  novel,  and  you  are  the  first 
person  who  has  had  the  chapter 
whole.  The  others  are  so  dis- 
couraging, all  taken  up  with  those 
despairing  engineers,  either  bully- 
ing them  (that's  papa),  or  plodding 
along  mentally,  if  not  physically,  in 
their  footsteps  (that's  Agnes);  in 
any  case,  they  have  eyes  and  ears 
for  nothing  but  shodvng-pits  and 
impregnations/  and  whenever  I 
begin  to  tell  them  about  my  adven- 
tures, they  just  laugh  and  tell  me 
that  I  have  got  divining-rod  on  the 
brain.  So  now  I  have  turned  stiff 
and  don't  tell  them.  The  only 
result  of  that  expedition  is,  that 
papa  has  taken  fright  about  my 
bemg  garotted  among  the  moors, 
and  has  put  a  stop  to  my  long 
walks.  I  am  therefore  reduced 
again  to  the  home-covers.  Yester- 
diay  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  rattle- 
trap of  a  granny," — and  the  letter 


proceeded  to  describe  another  in- 
terior with  much  vividness  and 
detail ;  but  Maud's  glance  no  more 
than  skimmed  this  second  picture : 
there  was  nothing  about  it  that 
appealed  either  to  her  curiosity  or 
to  her  imagination,  while  about  the 
first  there  was  something  that 
appealed  to  botL 

She  read  things  in  that  letter 
which  Lady  Baby  was  utterly  un- 
conscious of  having  written  there. 
Without  having  any  suspicions  of 
her  own — partly  perhaps  because 
suspicions  were  not  much  in  her 
line,  and  partly  because  her  inter- 
est in  the  eccentric  shoemaker  was 
only  one  shade  stronger  than  the 
interest  she  felt  in  the  old  miner 
she  had  visited  the  day  before,  or 
the  old  granny  she  had  visited  the 
day  after — Lady  Baby  had  yet 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  awaken- 
ing suspicions  in  Maud,  and  with- 
out being  distinctly  aware  of  the 
suggestion  of  mystery  about  her 
adventure,  she  had  yet  very  faith- 
fully transferred  that  mysterious 
flavour  to  her  bare  statement  of 
the  facts.  Looked  at  with  Maud's 
eyes  and  from  Maud's  position, 
unimportant  details  fell  away,  and 
one  distinctly  suspicious  circum- 
stance stood  staring  her  in  the 
face. 

She  had  not  done  folding  up 
the  letter  before  she  said  to  her- 
self: "That  man  has  something 
to  hide,  and  it  is  from  that  fam- 
ily in  particular  that  he  wants 
to  hide  it;  why  else  should  he 
have  been  scared  at  the  name 
of  Bevan  ?  "  Slowly  slipping  back 
the  letter  into  the  envelope,  she 
reflected  further  thus :  "  The  thing 
that  he  wants  to  hide  has  got 
something  to  do  with  that  cop- 
per-cairn  of  his,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  wherever  he  may 
have  picked  up  his  samples,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  at  the  mouth  of 
that  old  shaft — upon  that  I  will 
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cheerfully  take  my  oath.  If  he 
did  not  pick  them  up  there,  he 
must  have  picked  them  up  some- 
where else?  Query — ^Whereisthis 
somewhere  else,  and  whence  this 
secrecy  1    Could  it  be — ^no,  surely 

it  could  not  be  "  and  tearing 

the  letter  from  the  envelope,  Maud 
greedily  read  over  the  passage  for 
the  third  tima  When  she  had 
done  reading  it,  she  sat  down 
rather  suddenly  in  her  chair,  and 
stared  fixedly  at  the  ceiling.  Her 
mind  had  been  working  out  the 
problem  in  a  series  of  leaps,  but 
the  final  leap  had  landed  her  in 
the  thick  of  such  a  very  surprising 
conclusion,  that^  for  an  instant,  it 
stopped  her  breath.  Could  it  be 
that  her  wild  guess  was  right 
after  all?  Could  it  be  that  this 
bootmaking  maniac  knew  some- 
thing of  the  lost  copper?  ''All 
veiy  well,"  said  the  cool  side  of 
Maud's  mind — for  Maud  had  a 
cool  and  a  hot  side  to  her  mind — 
just  as  an  apple  has  a  sunburnt 
cheek  and  a  pale  one, — "  all  very 
well;  but  seeing  that  the  reward 
offered  would  be  enough  to  keep 
him  in  comfort — and  leather — to 
the  rest  of  his  days,  why  does  the 
old  bootmaking  maniac  not  speak 
out?"  "Perhaps  becaiiae  he  is  a 
maniac,"  suggested  the  opposition 
voice.  But  the  cool  side  declined 
to  take  the  answer ;  though  on  the 
point  of  there  being  a  mystery 
about  this — what  was  his  name? 
Samuel  Foote — and  that  mystery 
connected  with  the  lost  copper, 
both  heated  fancy  and  cool  com- 
mon-sense were  very  speedily 
agreed. 

The  frayed  collar  was  not  mend- 
ed that  night ;  Maud  decided  that 
she  was  not  calm  enough  to  make 
straight  stitches.  The  tiny  seed 
which  had  slipped  from  between 
the  pages  of  that  letter  was  grow- 
ing fast.  It  had  not  been  sown 
five  minutes,  and  already  it  had 


struck  deep  roots — all  the  deeper, 
no  doubt,  for  the  soil  on  which  it 
had  fallen  being  in  a  singularly 
eager  and  receptive  state — ^greedy 
for  any  chance  that  might  fall 
that  way.  Soon  she  was  losing 
herself  in  astonishment  over  Lady 
Baby's  inexplicable  blindness. 
''The  child  must  indeed  have 
divining-rods  on  the  brain  to  have 
so  completely  overlooked  the  real 
points  of  the  case."  The  divining- 
rods  were  the  part  of  the  subject 
to  which  Maud  gave  the  least  at- 
tention, which  she  swept  aside 
with  contemptuous  disregard ;  and 
with  all  her  ingenuity,  it  never 
struck  her  that  in  so  doing  she 
herself  was  overlooking  a  feature 
of  the  case  that  was  quite  as  im- 
portant as  Samuel  Foote's  attitude 
towards  his  copper-caim.  Such  is 
the  imperfection  of  human  reason- 
ing, and  so  completely  are  we  at 
the  mercy  of  the  faintest  breath  of 
chance. 

Maud's  pillow,  for  all  that  it 
was  covered  with  the  finest  linen, 
felt  very  rough  and  very  hot  that 
night ;  the  blankets  weighed  like- 
lead ;  the  Chinese  birds  upon  the 
bed  -  curtains  twisted  themselves 
into  imaginary  portraits  of  the  en- 
igmatical shoemaker,  and  the  songs 
which  they  piped  in  her  broken 
dreams  were  all  about  Samuel 
Foote.  Looked  at  from  this  dis- 
tance, Samuel  Foote  was  as  pro- 
voking and  also  as  incomplete  as 
the  first  half  of  a  riddle,  the  half 
without  the  answer.  He  was  one 
of  those  things  that  demand  expla- 
nation ;  and  Maud,  who  had  no  pa- 
tience with  mysteries,  felt  certain 
that  the  explanation  must  be  some- 
where close  at  hand.  It  must  have 
been  getting  on  towards  the  small 
hours  when  she  started  broad 
awake,  and  sat  up  straight  in  bed. 
The  leap  which  her  mind  had  given 
last  night  had,  after  all,  not  been 
the  final  one.    For  now,  lashed  on 
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by  the  whip  of  nightmare,  it  had 
leapt  forward  once  again,  and  the 
effort^  unconscious  as  it  was,  had 
awakened  her.    She  believed  that 
what  she  stood  on  now  was  firm 
ground;  she  believed  that  what  she 
held  now  was  verily  the  end  of  the 
clue.    It  was  but  a  revival  of  an 
old  theory  of  hers,  cast  aside  and 
half  forgotten.    The  theory  about 
Molly  having  told  tales  out  of 
school.    Why  should  not  Samuel 
Foote  be  one  of  the  Destroying 
Angel's  victims  of  old;  why  should 
it  not  have  been  from  the  Angel 
herself  that  he  had  gained  his 
knowledge, — which,  for  some  rea- 
son, yet  to  be  penetrated,  he  chose 
to  keep  to  himself  ?  Flashing  down 
upon  her  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
suggestion,  if  it  did  not  bear  con- 
viction with  it,  did  at  least  serve 
to  consolidate  her  first  general  sus- 
picions of  Samuel  Foote,  to  guide 
them  into  a  distinct  channel — to 
^ve  them  just  so  much  colour  and 
just  so  much  form  as  would  make 
them  worth  further  investigation. 
80  confident,  indeed,  did  she  feel 
of  having  hit  on  the  mot  de  V&n- 
igme,  that  her  first  instinct,  seeing 
that,  at  any  rate,  she  could  not 
sleep,  was  to  light  a  candle  and 
write  off  straight  to  Gullyscoombe, 
advocating   an    immediate  and 
searching  cross-examination  of  the 
shoemaker.    She  had  even  got  so 
far  as  lighting  the  candle,  but  be- 
fore she  had  got  further  another 
thought  intervened,  and  she  blew 
the  candle  out  and  lay  down  again. 
It  had  occurred  to  her  that  she 
had  once  been  told  by  a  successful 
player  that  he  made  it  his  in- 
variable rule  never  to  play  a 
trump-card  without  looking  at  it 
twice.    If  there  was  anything  at 
all  in  her  somewhat  frantic  sur- 
mise,  she  undoubtedly    held  a 
trump-card  in  her  hand,  and  she 
would  look  at  it  twice  before  she 
played  it.    To  put  the  Bevans 


on  the  track  of  the  quarry  which 
they  had  been  too  thick-skulled 
or  too  obstinate  to  scent  for 
themselves,  might  be  handing  them 
back  their  lost  fortune.  They 
would  be  rich  again.  Germaine 
would  be  rich  again.  How,  exactly, 
did  she  stand  with  Germaine  ? 

The  question  brought  a  little 
tremor  with  it,  a  little  uneasiness 
for  the  future ;  but  the  trump-card 
she  held  in  her  hand,  if  it  was  a 
trump-card,  could  not  fail  to  influ- 
ence that  future  very  seriously. 
So  much  might  depend  upon  the 
exact  moment  at  which  it  was 
played,  and  then  there  were  so 
many  different  ways  of  playing  it. 
To  write  to  Lady  Baby,  and  put 
the  end  of  the  clue  into  her  hands, 
would  be  one  way,  and  not  a  very 
satisfactory  way  either,  seeing  that 
that  clue  might,  after  all,  prove  to 
have  been  a  mere  bubble  of  her 
fancy,  in  which  case  she  would  cut 
a  very  well-meaning  but  somewhat 
ridiculous  figure.  Then  there  was 
the  way  of  keeping  the  clue  in  her 
own  hajids  and  working  it  out  with 
her  own  brains,  until  it  proved  itself 
either  a  failure  or  a  success :  if  a 
failure,  nothing  more  need  be  said 
about  it ;  if  a  success,  everything 
would  end  like  a  fairy  tale — for 
what  question  about  small  scruples 
of  veracity  could  there  exist  be- 
tween any  one  Bevan  and  the  good 
fairy  from  whose  hands  the  Bevans 
received  back  their  restored  for- 
tune?   The  plan  was  tempting 
enough ;  but  the  means  1  The 
only  chance  of  success  pointed  its 
finger  straight  at  Samuel  Foote 
himself.    A  course  of  cross-exa- 
mination by  letter  was  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
The  same  course,  verbally  carried 
out,  was  the  suggestion  that  inevi- 
tably grew  out  of  the  first,  and 
out  of  it  in  turn  was  evolved  the 
equally  inevitable  logical  conclu- 
sion that  Maud's  choice  lay  be- 
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tween  visiting  Gallyscoombe  in 
person  or  throwing  her  plan  to  the 
winds. 

As  she  lay  there  in  the  dark  her 
pulses  were  throbbing  tumultuous- 
ly.  The  difficulties  of  the  case  had 
greatly  stimulated  her  nerves,  and 
the  mystery  about  it  had  awakened 
the  detective  in  her.  She  had 
spoken  truly,  though  she  had 
spoken  in  jest,  when  she  had  con- 
fessed to  Lord  Kippendale  her 
talents  in  that  line.  "  And  I  said 
all  along  that  a  detective  was  what 
they  wanted,  quite  as  much  as 
an  engineer,"  said  Maud,  staring 
still  into  the  darkness.  The  resolve 
to  play  that  detective's  part,  to  play 
it  in  Uie  teeth  of  all  difficulties,  al- 
ready stood  firm  within  her.  In 
after  days  she  used  to  wonder 
greatly  at  the  violence  with  which 
^e  had  embraced  her  rdle.  At  the 
moment  she  was  not  disposed  to 
analyse  the  elements  of  this  en- 
thusiastic violence,  or  she  might 


have  discovered  among  them  a  cer- 
tain fanatical  desire  to  be  convinced 
by  her  own  creed,  a  certain  eager 
grasping  at  a  treasure  which  she 
believed  to  be  legitimately  her  own, 
— ^to  which,  at  any  rate,  she  had 
more  right  than  to  that  other  trea- 
sure which  a  little  time  back  she 
had  been  contemplating  with  an 
uneasy  conscience,  and — ^must  it  be 
confessed  1 — itching  fingers. 

Yes,  the  detective  should  be 
played ;  but  how  ?  To  offer  a  visit  to 
Gullyscoombe  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  many  reasons;  to  reach 
that  neighbourhood  was  impera- 
tive. Wild  plans  flitted  through 
her  brain,  presentable  perhaps 
when  looked  at  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  but  Maud  felt  a  vague,  and 
by  degrees  a  more  and  more  drowsy 
conviction,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  stand  the  test  of  daylight ; 
and  it  was  with  that  how  ? "  still 
upon  her  lips  that  she  at  last  fell 
asleep  in  good  earnest. 


CHAPTEB  XXVI. — OHAKOE  MEETINQ. 


**  My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nnrseth  the  dlseftie." 


Her  ladyship  was  dining  out,  and 
BO  was  her  ladyship's  protigSe,  Con- 
sidering how  stark-dead  the  season 
was,  the  dinner -table  presented 
a  wonderfully  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  after  dinner  more  guests 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  rolls 
of  music  and  instrument-cases  of 
such  divers  shapes  and  sizes  that 
the  unmusical  people  began  to  feel 
doubtful  about  their  dinner  diges- 
tion; but  they  put  a  smile  upon 
it,  for  this  was  a  musical  house. 
Maud,  listening  languidly  to  a  harp- 
solo  played  by  a  young  lady  who  had 
acquired  a  much-admired  execution 
at  the  expense  of  her  spine  and  her 
complexion,  all  at  once  heard  some 
one  behind  her  ask  in  a  whisper, 


"  Who  is  that  bored-looking  indi- 
vidual in  the  doorway)  Doesn't 
he  look  as  if  he  had  had  just  this 
harp-solo  played  to  him  all  his 
life,  and  were  gorged  with  it?" 

"  Or  with  anything  else  in  the 
world  as  well,"  said  another  voice 
in  answer ;  "  it  isn't  harp-solos  in 
particular  that  he  is  goi^ged  with ; 
it  is  life  in  general." 

Maud  turned  her  head  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  saw  Mr 
Carbury  standing  in  the  doorway, 
with  folded  arms  and  a  look  of 
patient  misery  on  his  face.  She 
had  expected  to  see  him  when  she 
turned ;  the  remarks  overheard 
fitted  him  as  well  as  his  own  coat 
fitted  him. 
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The  sallow  lady  with  the  injured 
spine  and  the  beautiful  execution 
had  just  struck  her  last  chord,  and, 
amidst  deafening  applause,  was 
being  led  away  to  lie  down  flat  on 
a  sofa.  Under  cover  of  the  general 
commotion,  Maud  left  her  place  and 
moved  towards  the  door  where  Mr 
Carbuiy  stood.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  moved  away  from  it  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  might  have 
been  mere  accident,  he  might  not 
have  seen  her,  and  yet  Maud  had 
fancied  that  their  glances  had  just 
crossed. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  Uttle  later  in  the  evening, 
and  this  time  there  was  obviously 
no  accident  about  it.  "  What  ever 
is  the  matter  with  the  man?" 
thought  Maud,  rather  amused,  a 
good  deal  puzzled,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  mortified,  tip  to  that  mo- 
ment she  had  not  cared  particu- 
larly whether  or  not  she  had  a  talk 
with  Mr  Oarbury,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  the  EJppendale 
days.  She  now  determined  that 
she  would  have  the  talk.  And  of 
course  she  had  it.  Mr  Oarbury 
might  just  as  well  have  given  in  to 
his  fate  with  a  good  grace  at  once, 
instead  of  manoeuvring  about  the 
rooms  in  avoidance  of  Miss  Epper^ 
ton,  only  to  be  out-manoeuvred  by 
Miss  Epperton,  and  presently  to 
find  himself  launched  full  sail  on 
a  tHe-^Ute  with  her  in  one  of  the 
most  retired  comers  of  the  room. 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning,'' 
said  Maud,  what  makes  you  run 
away  from  me  ? " 

Of  course  Mr  Carbury  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  running  away,  but  he 
did  so  with  a  certain  ruffled  dig- 
nity which,  instead  of  allaying 
Maud's  curiosity,  only  incr^used 
it.  She  was  accustomed  to  see 
him  on  the  defensive,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  as  it  were,  against  any 
atom  of  ridicule  which  might  by 
any  possibility  be  anywhere  at 


large  within  striking  distance  of 
his  person ;  but  this  stand-off  atti- 
tude of  to-night  was  something 
quite  distinct  and  by  itselt  It 
was  with  an  individual  and  not  a 
general  mistrust  that  he  was  watch- 
ing her,  as  though  doubtful  of  her 
intentions. 

"It  cannot  be  that  yon  are 
afraid  of  me,"  said  Maud,  disre- 
garding his  stiff  disclaimer,  "for 
you  know  that  /  know  you  too 
well  to  expect  you  to  exert  your- 
self beyond  bringing  me  an  ice 
perhaps,  taut  au  plus.  It  cannot 
be  that  you  are  bored  with  me, 
because  you  haven't  seen  me  for 
three  months,  though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  don't  believe  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  be- 
lieve you  were  blase  as  a  baby  ;  I 
believe  you  were  bored  to  death  by 
your  first  rattle." 

"Very  possibly  I  was,"  said 
Oarbury,  eyeing  her  a  shade  more 
suspiciously,  "  more  especially  if  it 
rattled  much." 

Maud  shook  her  head.  "It 
was  a  great  mistake,  Mr  Oarbury, 
and  it  was  the  first  of  a  very  long 
series  of  mistakes  which  you  have 
been  making  ever  since.  Shall  I 
tell  you  why  life  bores  you  sol 
It  is  because  you  look  at  it  through 
one  pair  of  eyes  and  listen  to  it 
with  one  pair  of  ears.  It  is  be- 
cause everything  to  you  tastes  of 
yourself.  Now  the  really  artistic 
egotism  is  to  help  yourself  to  other 
people's  eyes  and  ears.  Look  at 
me,  for  instance.  Have  you  ever 
seen  me  bored  by  any  mortal  thing  1 
But  you,  who  will  persist  in  look- 
ing at  everything  from  one  single 
point  of  view,  how  can  you  wonder 
that  you  should  be  for  ever  getting 
the  same  lights  and  the  same 
shadto,  that  everything  should  look 
the  same  shape,  the  same  colour, 
the  same  everything  1" 

"The  violin  trio  is  just  begin- 
ning," said  Mr  Oarbury  with  un- 
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disguised  irritation  ;  "  had  we  not 
better  get  nearer?"  and  he  half 
rose  from  his  chair. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Maud,  set- 
tling herself  more  comfortably. 
"  T  have  had  enough  music  for  to- 
night, and  we  have  only  just  begun 
to  talk.  Don't  you  know  that  we 
ought  to  be  mingling  our  condol- 
ences ?  Have  you  forgotten  under 
which  roof  we  last  met?  Have 
you  no  neat  speech  to  make  about 
the  ruin  of  our  friends  ? " 

Maud  spoke  gaily,  with  her  eyes 
on  Carbury's  face.  She  saw  him 
give  a  very  slight  start,  the  sort  of 
shiver  that  men  give  when  an  open 
wound  is  touched.  Then  he  pulled 
himself  together. 

"They  were  scarcely  my  friends," 
he  said,  harshly.  "I  never  saw 
them  before  the  day  that  that 
crank-axle  broke.  I  can't  call  them 
more  than  acquaintances." 

"But  even  the  ruin  of  one's 
acquaintances  may  distress  one  a 
little,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Every  one  has  to  take  their 
share  of  bad  luck,"  said  Oarbury, 
almost  violently.  "And  I  don't 
suppose  it's  worse  for  them  than 
for  any  one  else."  Then  he  turned 
impatiently,  as  though  aware  of 
Maud's  laughing  eyes  upon  him. 
"It  doesn't  seem  to  distress  you 
much,  at  any  rate,  Miss  Epperton. 
I  never  saw  you  in  better  spirits." 

"That  is  because  I  reflect  that 
every  ruin  is  not  irretrievable," 
and  Maud  laughed.  There  was  no 
denying  that  she  was  in  exception- 
ally good  spirits  that  night.  Her 
laugh  came  readily,  the  exultant 
sparkle  of  her  eye  seemed  to  denote 
that  she  was  hugging  to  her  heart 
some  secret  cause  for  satisfaction. 
"I  was  in  the  thick  of  it, you  know," 
she  continued  lightly.  "If'  you 
had  not  evacuated  Kippendale  with 
that  tragic  suddenness,  just  twelve 
hours  too  soon,  you  would  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  it  too." 

"I  am  not  aware* that  there  was 


anything  either  tragic  or  sudden 
about  my  departure  from  Kippen- 
dale," said  Mr  Carbury,  sitting 
very  bolt -upright  in  his  chair. 
"It  was  business  that  called  me 
away,"  he  haughtily  continued; 
"at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  recall 
the  circumstances.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  exactly  remember 
what  it  was  that  caused  me  to 
leave  Scotland  that  day :  at  any 
rate,  it  was  nothing  vital,"  finished 
Oarbury,  in  a  carefully  steadied 
voice ;  and  he  eyed  Maud  with  a 
distinct  challenge,  a  sort  of  "  laugh 
if  you  dare  "  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  so  nearly  upset  her 
gravity  that  she  felt  for  a  moment 
compelled  to  hide  her  face  behind 
her  fan.  A  light  had  broken  in 
upon  her.  By  dint  of  apologising 
for  his  departure  he  had  succeeded 
in  reminding  Maud  that  an  apology 
was  necessary,  by  dint  of  giving 
explanations  he  had  called  her 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such' an 
explanation  had  hitherto  been 
wanting.  Her  own  wit,  aided  by 
a  backward  glance,  did  the  rest. 
She  had  some  difficulty  in  not 
choking  behind  her  fan.  So  this 
was  masculine  ingenuity?  She 
had  heard  of  the  thing  before,  but 
she  had  never  seen  it  in  quite  so 
curious  a  shape.  So  that  was  why 
he  had  fled  so  perseveringly  to- 
night, and  had  lowered  so  sulkily 
when  brought  to  bay  ?  Maud  had 
never  heai^  a  full  account  of  that 
scene  in  the  conservatory,  but 
from  words  and  hints  dropped,  and 
conclusions  drawn,  she  had  got 
pretty  near  the  truth;  and  she 
perfectly  understood  why,  as  being 
in  a  sort  of  way  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  discomfiture,  she 
should  be  so  distasteful  to  Mr 
Carbury.  "And  to  think  that, 
but  for  his  running  away,  I  never 
should  have  dreamt  of  pursuing 
him;  and  but  for  his  sticking 
up  a  screen,  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  me  to  tiy  and  find  out 
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what  there  was  at  the  other  side  ! " 
Thus  reflected  Maud,  biting  her 
lips  in  silence.  "  If  he  knew  how 
deeply  he  has  let  me  into  his 
secrets  I  believe  his  reason  would 
totter.  I  declare  until  to-night  I 
looked  on  the  thing  as  a  fancy,  but 
after  to-night  I  am  not  sure,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  whether  it  doesn't 
belong  to  the  category  of  passions. 
I  should  like  to  find  out ;  the  man 
amuses  me." 

When  Maud's  face  emerged  again 
from  over  her  fan,  it  was  perfectly 
composed.  The  silence,  however 
full  it  may  have  been,  had  been 
short — just  long  enough,  in  fact) 
to  make  an  apparent  change  of 
subject  seem  quite  natural. 

«  Have  you  any  messages  for  our 
friends?"  she  serenely  inquired. 
"It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
them  soon." 

This  was  the  experiment  by 
means  of  which  Maud  had  very 
rapidly  decided  to  "find  out." 

"Yon  are  going  there?  To 
Gullyscoombe  1  To  stay  with 
them?" 

Mr  Carbury'a  brown  face  had 
grown  quite  white ;  he  spoke  with 
a  catch  in  his  breath,  and  clutched 
at  the  arm  of  Maud's  chair.  Maud 
noticed  nothing,  apparently.  She 
was  not  looking  at  him,  but  at  a 
J apanese  cabinet  against  the  wall, 
and  yet  she  could  have  told  Mr 
Oarbury's  complexion  to  a  shade 
and  the  look  in  his  eyes  to  a 
sparkle. 

"No,  I  am  not  going  to  stay 
with  them ;  but  I  am  going  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  on  that  coast. 
Little  Hal  Wyndhurst,  Lady  Eu- 
phrosjrne's  youngest  boy,  is  in  bad 
health ;  he  has  been  ordered  to 
some  quiet  seaside  place.  Lady 
Euphrosyne's  engagements  being 
numerous  and  pressing,  she  has 
consented  to  intrust  him  to  my 
care.  Floundershayle,  it  now  ap- 
pears, is  only  some  three  miles  dis- 


tant from  Gullyscoombe  House. 
That  is  why  I  asked  you  whether 
you  had  any  messages." 

This  gave  Mr  Carbury  the  chance 
of  picking  up  the  fragments  of  his 
scattered  self-possession,  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  do — Miss  Epper- 
ton  all  the  time  studying  the 
Japanese  cabinet. 

"Oh,  that's  it ;  I  see,"  he  said, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  with 
elaborate  carelessness.  The  rigid 
and  defiant  attitude  was  dropped 
now  as  superfluous,  since  it  was 
evident  that,  after  all,  Miss  Epper- 
ton  was  not  so  quick  at  suspecting 
things  as  he  had  imagined.  "Well 
— no,"  he  drawled,  languidly.  "As 
for  messages,  I  really  don't  know. 
By  the  by,  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
marriage  is  put  ofl*?" 

"Put  oflf?    It  is  broken  off!" 

Mr  Carbury  waited  for  a  minute 
before  speaking  again ;  there  was 
something  in  his  throat  that  might 
have  interfered  with  his  drawl  if 
he  had  spoken  at  once.  A  wild 
curiosity  was  tearing  at  his  heart- 
strings, a  dozen  questions  were 
burning  on  his  tongue.  He  had 
never  quite  understood  the  sequel 
of  that  affair ;  he  had  never  quite 
comprehended  why  an  announce- 
ment which  he  had  been  looking 
for  with  dread — the  news  of  a 
broken  engagement  renewed — had 
not  yet  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  He  had  waited  for  it  as  one 
waits  for  a  thunderbolt^  and  felt 
harassed  by  its  non-appearance  as 
a  man  might  feel  provoked  with 
the  thunderbolt  for  keeping  him 
so  long  on  thorns. 

"  How  did  the  marriage  come  to 
be  broken  ofl*? "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"They  quarrelled." 

"  Yes,  I  know  about  that.  But 
after  that  came  the  catastrophe, — 
how  is  it  that  that  did  not  bring 
Wyndhurst  back?" 

Maud  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  The  North  Sea  is  a  long  way  ofl", 
at  least  some  parts  of  it  are." 
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Oarbury  understood  immediate- 
ly that  Sir  Peter  knew  nothing  of 
the  catastrophe.  "Oh,  is  it  so? 
Then  the  events  to  come  are  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  He 
returns,  hears  of  the  misfortune, 
offers  himself,  and  is  accepted.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  offers  him- 
self, but  is  rejected." 

"  What  maJces  you  think  so  1" 

"Have  you  forgotten  that  the 
Bevans  are  paupers  and  that  Sir 
Peter  is  a  millionaire  ? " 

"Oh,  I  see,  —  scruples  about 
pride  and  honour,  and  so  on  ;  they 
will  be  overcome." 

"  Not  as  easily  as  you  think.  I 
happen  to  know  that  Lady  Baby 
has  declared  her  distinct  intention 
of  not  accepting  Sir  Peter's  ad- 
dresses— his  charity  she  calls  it — 
as  long  as  she  is  a  beggar." 

Oarbury  was  listening  with 
strained  attention.  "  But  such  a 
declaration  is  nonsensical,  it  could 
bind  no  one." 

"No  one  perhaps  but  Lady 
Baby." 

"^Are  you  sure  about  this  ? "  he 
asked  quickly. 

"  Quite  sure.  In  fact  "  and 

then  Maud  broke  off  abruptly. 
No,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  in- 
discreet to  mention  to  Mr  Oarbury 
a  certain  very  much  blotted  and 
wildly  scrawled  little  note  which, 
in  a  sudden  fit  of  confidence.  Lady 
Euphrosyne  had  shown  her  only 
the  other  day.  The  fact  of  its 
existence  would  probably  be  very 
comforting  to  this  rejected  lover; 
but,  though  Maud  felt  veiy  sorry 
for  him,  she  did  not  feel  justified 
in  administering  comfort  in  exact- 
ly this  shape.  She  had  already 
said  more  than  she  had  ever  in- 
tended to  say. 

"  Then  that  was  not  what  you 
meant  about  the  ruin  not  being 
irretrievable  1 "  remarked  Oarbury. 
"  You  said  something  of  the  sort 
just  now." 

"II    Oh,  I  was  speaking  in 


general,  about  ruin  in  the  ab- 
stract. How  should  I  know  any- 
thing about  the  chances  of  tlus 
ruin  in  particular  1  Our  poor 
friends  are  beggars  just  at  pres- 
ent; and  for  anything  I  know, 
they  may  end  by  being  buried  in 
paupers'  graves." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  a  come- 
down for  their  ladyships,"  said 
Oarbury,  with  so  cruel  a  gleam  in 
his  eyes,  so  bitterly  hard  a  smile 
upon  his  lips,  that  Maud  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment. 

"  Mr  Oarbury  ! "  she  said  on  an 
impulse,  "  I  should  not  like  to  have 
you  for  an  enemy.  Bevenge  is 
almost  gone  out  of  fashion,  I  know, 
but  you  look  as  though  you  had  it 
in  you  to  be  implacable." 

Oarbury  drew  himself  up  stiffly ; 
his  face  had  frozen  back  into  its 
habitual  listl^ness.  "  Who  ever 
said  that  I  had  any  cause  for  any- 
thing as  melodramatic  as  revenge ) " 
he  inquired  distantly.  "  It  strikes 
me  that  we  are  getting  off  our 
subject.  When  did  you  say  that 
you  make  your  start?" 

"Next  week,"  said  Maud,  and 
then  there  fell  another  silence  be- 
tween them,  filled  most  conveni- 
ently by  the  shrieks  of  the  three 
fiddles. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mr  Oarbury 
slowly,  after  that  silence, — "  I  sup- 
pose tiiat  that  village — Flounder- 
shayle  you  called  it — ^is  nothing 
but  a  wretched  little  fishy  hole  ? " 

"  Well,  it  will  be  provincial,  to 
put  it  mildly,"  said  Maud,  in  some 
surprise. 

"And  I  suppose  it  hasn't  got 
any  shops?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
fish-hooks,  and  perhaps  even  wool- 
len jerseys." 

"Then  how  will  you  do  about 
getting  things? — books,  or  paper, 
or  so  on?" 

"  Write  for  them,  I  suppose." 

Oarbury  sat  still  for  a  moment, 
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gnawing  his  black  moustache,  and 
gazing  at  his  crush-hat  with  an 
expression  of  scorn  and  disgust 
which  seemed  quite  inapplicable 
to  that  most  faultless  and  ex- 
quisite article  of  attire. 

"Look  here,"  he  broke  out  in 
the  most  ungracious  of  tones,  "I 
am  not  at  all  bad  about  choosing 
books,  or,  in  fact,  about  commis- 
sions of  anj  sort — even  ribbons, 
you  know,  and," — ^he  paused,  and 
seemed  to  swallow  something  dry 
in  his  throat,  something  that  must 
have  had  a  bad  taste  too,  to  judge 
from  his  expression, — and — ^hats. 
And  I  haven't  got  anything  else 
special  to  do  just  at  present.  If 
you  like  you  may  drop  me  a  line 
when  you  want  a  thing ;  I  should 
be  veiy" — another  gulp — "glad 
to  get  it  for  you,  and  I  shouldn't 
mind  it  much,  really." 

He  broke  off  fiercely,  and  glared 
at  Maud  for  her  answer. 

She  had  resumed  her  examina- 
tion of  the  cabinet.  Bight  through 
the  scorn  of  the  tone  she  had 
rightly  construed  the  drift  of  this 
unlooked-for  address,  and  had  un- 
derstood that  it  was  the  part  of 
underground  passage  which  was 
once  more  being  offered  her.  She 
was  no  longer  surprised.  She  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  she  was 
not  a  little  touched.  For  Mr  Car- 
buiy  to  offer  to  incommode  him- 
self to  the  point  of  choosing  a  hook 
for  any  one  but  himself  was  quite 
as  startling  as  a  three-hundred- 
mile  journey  undertaken  hy  an- 
other. But  while  she  thought 
thus  she  was  speaking  differently. 

"What  a  capital  idea!"  she 
was  saying,  quite  as  calmly  as 
though  the  proposition  just  made 
was  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
everyday  sort,  and  as  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  least  humorous 
about  Mr  Oarbury  choosing  her 
hats.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
never  thought  of  that  difficulty; 
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but  now  that  I  come  to  consider 
it,  I  should  have  been  rather  put 
about  for  a  connecting-link  with 
civilisation.  You  will  fill  the  post 
admirably." 

Maud  had  no  objection  at  all  to 
being  used  as  underground  pas- 
sage, for,  except  when  her  own 
interest  came  in  the  way,  she  was 
always  good-natured. 

"It's  a  bargain  then,"  Mr  Oar- 
bury was  saying  hurriedly,  just  as 
the  quiet'  comer  was  invaded; 
"and  when  you  send  me  a  line 
about  the  tlung,  whatever  it  is, 
you  might  just  as  well  mention 
what  the  place  is  really  like." 

"And  how  it  agrees  with  our 
friends?"  added  Maud,  demurely. 

"  Not  quite  as  well  as  Kippen- 
dale,  I  fancy,"  said  Oarbury,  with 
another  of  those  smiles  which  had 
startled  Maud  a  minute  ago  ;  and 
then,  meeting  her  eyes,  he  turned 
sharply  away,  and  she  saw  him  no 
more  that  night. 

Up  to  that  last  moment  Maud 
had,  in  sheer  mercy,  avoided  his 
face;  but  in  that  one  glance  she 
had  learnt  eveiything  that  she 
wanted  to  know. 

"That  child  has  very  much 
more  to  answer  for  than  she  has 
any  idea  of,"  said  Maud  to  herself, 
a  little  awe-stricken  perhaps  in 
the  depth  of  her  heart,  as  one  is 
ever  apt  to  be  awe-stricken  by  a 
glimpse,  however  passing,  of  a 
genuine  human  passion  unmasked, 
— of  what  it  can  put  into  a  man's 
eyes,  of  how  pitifully  plain  it  can 
stand  written  on  even  a  worldling's 
face. 

"  I  believe  that  man  would  do 
any  mortal  thing  if  he  thought  he 
had  the  ghost  of  a  chance,"  re- 
flected Maud  that  night  on  the 
homeward  drive;  —  "anry  mortal 
thing,  though  I  daresay  he  is  not 
aware  of  that  himself."  And  this 
again  was  one  of  those  unrecog- 
nised turning-points  which  we  pass 
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blindfolded.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  afterwards  that  Maud  re- 
called this  reflection  of  hers,  or 
that  its  full  import  and  meaning 
was  borne  in  upon  her.  Just  now 
her  attention  was  taken  up  in 
preparations  for  the  seaside  trip. 

The  manner  in  which  this  said 
trip  had  come  to  be  arranged  re- 
quires some  further  explanation. 
Maud,  having  once  made  up  her 
mind  that,  by  &,ir  means  or  foul, 
she  would  transport  herself  to 
within  reach  of  the  mysterious 
shoemaker,  had  been  devoting  the 
whole  energies  of  her  mind  to 
discovering  an  answer  to  that 
"How?"  immersed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  which  she  had  gone 
to  sleep  a  few  days  ago. 

"Shall  I  discover  a  colony  of 
country  cousins  in  some  remote 
village  9"  she  reflected,  seriously 
turning  over  the  various  schemes 
in  her  mind;  "or  shall  I  get 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and 
require  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  a 
fisherman's  hut,  in  order  to  set  up 
my  nerves  ? "  She  shook  her  head ; 
the  right  thing  had  not  yet  been 
hit  on.  But  Providence  helps 
those  that  help  themselves.  If 
you  sit  all  day  long  with  your 
eyes  wide  open,  and  your  ten 
fingers  spread  ready  to  catch  at  the 
merest  rag  of  a  chance,  you  gen- 
erally end  by  finding  means  to  ac- 
complish your  object. 

Little  Hal  Wyndhurst  had  re- 
cently had  a  fall  from  his  pony, 
and  had  been  ailing  ever  since 
then,  growing  rather  black  about 
the  eyes,  and  yellow  about  the 
throat.  "  A  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  "  had  been  the  diagnosis, 
and  "country  air"  the  prescription. 
Accordingly  it  had  been  settled 
that  when  Lady  Euphrosyne 
started  on  her  fashionable  visits, 
the  five  cherubs,  with  their  six 
attending  spirits,  should  be  packed 
oS  to  Nolesworth. 

"Now,  just  supposing,"  thought 


Maud — "just  supposing  that  that 
dear,  delightful,  intelligent^  good- 
looking  doctor  had  said  'sea  air,' 
instead  of  'country  airl'  Sup- 
posing he  could  be  got  to  say  so 
still ! " 

When  this  dear,  delightful,  in- 
telligent, good-looking  person  paid 
his  next  professional  visit.  Miss 
Epperton  happened  to  be  in  the 
room.  He  was  undoubtedly  good- 
looking,  and  very  charming,  quite 
the  most  charming  medical  adviser 
agoing,  and  not  at  all  like  a  doctor 
to  look  at  Also  there  was  some- 
thing delightfully  unprofessional 
about  his  smile  and  the  soft  im- 
pressionability of  his  glance.  No 
rigidity  of  opinion,  no  rigour  of 
prescription;  it  was  entirely  by 
the  happy  knack  of  reading  the 
wishes  of  his  fair  patients  from 
out  of  their  blue  or  black,  fiery  or 
languishing  eyes,  that  Sir  Ambrose 
Oathcart  had  become  Sir  Ambrose. 

"Gk)  by  your  own  feeling,  cer- 
tainly; the  great  thing  in  these 
cases  is  to  go  by  your  own  feeling," 
was  the  smooth  formula,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  trip  from  off  the 
extreme  point  of  his  tongue,  and 
calculated  to  make  happy  the 
heart  of  an  overworked  e^anfo, 
whose  husband  was  for  dragging 
her  off  to  the  repose  of  the  countiy, 
but  whose  "  own  feeling  "  was  that 
she  would  die  for  want  of  the 
London  season. 

"Change  of  air?"  said  Maud, 
in  the  course  of  this  professional 
visit,  "  but  is  that  enough  ?  Ought 
there  not  also  to  be  a  complete 
change  of  scene  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  it  at  all,  Sir  Ambrose," — 
with  a  little  naive  laugh  which 
helped  to  bewilder  him  with  a 
flash  of  white  teeth,  — "  but  I 
always  fancied  that  unfamiliar 
surroundings  were  nowadays  con- 
sidered the  thing  for  sluittered 
nerves;  and  Nolesworth  can't  ex- 
actly be  described  as  unfamiliar 
to  poor  Uttle  Hal." 
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"  Quite  so,  Miss  Epperton, 
your  observation  is  of  the  most 
jnst.  Also,  it  would  be  prefer- 
able if,  instead  of  going  to  Noles- 
worth,  he  were  to  " 

"  Ah,  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say,"  broke  in  Maud; 
*'go  to  the  seaside.  Was  not 
that  it^  Sir  Ambrose?  I  know 
that  you  always  prescribe  salt  air 
for  nerves." 

"Your  observation  is  just," 
said  Sir  Ambrose  Cathcart,  glibly, 
wincing  just  a  little  under  the 
volley  of  "Epperton  glances" 
which  Maud  was  firing  down 
upon  him.  "  My  usual  prescription 
of  course;  said  if  the  feeling  of 
the  patient  " 

"  Hal,"  said  Maud,  gaily,  draw- 
ing the  pale  boy  towards  her, 
"  what  is  your  feeling  about  going 
to  the  seaside  ? " 

The  patient  thus  consulted,  aged 
eighty  confessed  to  feelings  which 
entirely  favoured  the  seaside  plan. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  after 
all  the  delightful  things  about  star- 
fish and  cockleHshells,  and  pink-and- 
lilac  sea -anemone  which  he  had 
heard  of  last  night  when  "  Oousin 
Eppy  " — ^as  the  little  Wyndhursts 
playfully  called  Maud — had  come 
to  sit  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  and 
put  him  to  sleep  with  stories  1 

As  the  great  thing  was  to  go  by 
one's  own  feeling,  the  matter  was 
here  clenched.  Lady  Euphrosyne 
looked  rather  perplexed  when  she 
heard  of  the  doctor's  decision. 
She  had  been  out  during  the  visit. 
What  was  she  to  dof  Give  up 
her  visits  in  order  to  take  Hal  to 
the  seaside  f  Send  down  the  whole 
colony  of  eleven  to  eat  their  heads 
off  at  Brighton  at  a  ruinous  ex- 
pense) Send  Hal  down  alone 
with  a  nurse)  No  nurse  was  to 
be  trusted  at  a  place  of  that  sort ; 
at  Nolesworth  it  was  a  different 
thing.  What  on  earth  was  to  be 
done  t 


It  was  then  that  Maud  stepped 
in  and  offered  to  play  Providence 
to  Hal  and  his  nurse.  She  had  no 
special  engagements  for  the  next 
fortnight ;  would  Lady  Euphrosyne 
trust  her )  Lady  Euphrosyne  not 
only  trusted  her,  but  took  her  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  her,  so  de- 
lighted was  she  at  her  own  escape; 
and  she  ended  by  leaving  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  expedition,  and 
even  the  choice  of  the  place,  en- 
tirely in  Maud's  hands.  For  two 
days  Maud  appeared  to  be  study- 
ing this  question,  and  then  she 
spoke  to  Lady  Euphrosyne  about 
a  delightful  little  village  on  the 
sea-coast  which  she  had  heard  of. 
"  Quite  a  simple,  lovely  little  fish- 
ing village,  you  know ;  not  at  all 
a  fashionable  place,  but  so  free 
and  healthy  and  retired.  Does  it 
not  sound  charming  f  " 

Lady  Euphrosyne  thought  it 
sounded  very  dull ;  but,  after  all, 
it  was  not  she  who  was  expected 
to  go  there.  She  was  very  fond  of 
little  Hal,  but  she  was  not  fond  of 
tiresome  details.  In  fact  she  did 
not  clearly  understand  where  ex- 
actly was  situated  this  romantic 
fishing  village  to  which  her 
youngest  cherub  was  to  be  taken ; 
but  she  left  everything  to  Miss 
Epperton,  Miss  Epperton  was  so 
sensible. 

Maud  felt  pleased  with  herself. 
It  was,  in  fact^  a  masterly  cotip. 
It  was  killing  two  very  pretty 
birds  with  one  neat  little  stone. 
It  was  gaining  the  object  she  had 
just  then  at  heart,  and  it  was  at 
the  same  time  retaining,  nay,  even 
improving,  her  position  in  Lady 
Euphrosyne's  household  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  considering  the 
uncertainty  of  that  object^  was  not 
to  be  despised.  For  Maud  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  that  her 
theoiy  had  yet  to  be  proved,  and 
she  had  no  mind  whatever  to  fall 
between  two  stools. 
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THB  PARTITION  OF  THE  BARTH, 
BY  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER. 

"There!  Take  the  world!"  Jove  from  his  skyey  throne 
To  mortals  cried;  "For  you  and  for  your  heirs 

A  heritage  for  ever — all  your  own  : 

But  see  that  each  with  each  like  brothers  shares ! " 

Then  straight  to  work  all  that  had  fingers  went^ 

All  busy,  all  alert,  both  young  and  old; 
The  farmer  was  on  fruitful  harvests  bent, 

A-hunting  sped  the  squire  through  wood  and  wold. 

The  merchant  fills  his  stores  from  near  and  &,r. 

The  abbot  culls  the  choicest  oldest  wine, 
The  king  on  bridge  and  highway  sets  his  bar, 

And  says,  "The  tenth  of  everything  is  mine!" 

Long  after  all  and  each  had  ta'en  his  share. 

The  poet  comes — he  had  been  far  away; 
He  looks,  and  looks  in  vain,  for  everywhere 

Nought  could  he  see,  but  owned  a  master's  sway. 

"Woe's  me!    Shall  I,  of  all  thy  sons  the  best^ 

Shall  I,  then,  be  forgotten,  I  alone?" 
Thus  his  complaint  he  to  great  Jove  addressed. 

And  flung  him  down  before  the  Thunderer's  throne. 

"Not  mine  the  blame,"  the  god  replied,  "I  trow. 
If  in  the  Land  of  Dreams  thy  life  was  led ! 

When  earth  was  being  parcelled,  where  wert  thou?" 
"I  was  with  thee,  with  thee,"  the  poet  said. 

"Mine  eye  upon  thy  face  in  rapture  gazed. 
Thy  heaven's  full  harmonies  enchained  mine  ear; 

Forgive  the  soul  that^  by  thy  radiance  dazed. 
Let  go  its  hold  upon  the  earthly  sphere." 

"What  now?"  said  Jove;  "On  earth  I've  nought  to  give. 
Field,  forest)  market,  they  no  more  are  mine; 

But  in  my  heaven  if  thou  with  me  wouldst  live, 
Oome  when  thou  wilt,  a  welcome  shall  be  thine!" 


Theodore  Martin. 
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BBCENT  CONYBRSATIONS  IN  A  STUDIO. 


MalleU  Have  70U  a  bit  of  string ) 

BtUon,  Of  course  I  have.  It  is 
my  particular  meanness.  Every- 
body has  a  little  personal  ridicu- 
lous meanness,  and  that  is  mine. 
I  cannot  bear  to  cut  a  string  which 
I  can  untie, — not  that  I  want  it ; 
not  that  I  expect  it  to  be  of  any 
special  use;  not  that  I  take  care 
to  put  it  aside,  so  as  to  find  it 
when  I  want  it ;  but  that  it  goes 
against  me  to  cut  it.  I  carefully 
undo  it,  roll  it  up,  put  it  away, 
and  never  find  it  again.  What  is 
your  meanness  % — for  of  course  you 
have  one. 

MaL  Mine  is  paper.  I  have  an 
Arabian  feeling  against  tearing  up 
letters  and  destroying  scraps  of 
paper, — ^not  from  the  fear  that 
prompts  the  Arabs,  lest  the  name 
of  Allah  may  be  inscribed  upon 
it — ^not  for  any  really  good  reason, 
— but  from  an  unreasoning  im- 
pulse. It  goes  against  my  grain. 
This  habit  entails  a  good  deal  of 
uimecessary  work  and  loss  of  time 
afterwards — for  notes  and  letters 
so  accumulate  that  one  must  clear 
them  out  and  destroy  them  at 
some  time, — but  still  I  go  on 
practising  it. 

Bel.  IE  one  could  bring  one's 
mind  to  file  away  all  the  notes 
and  letters  one  receives,  and  put 
them  in  order,  with  easy  cata- 
logues of  reference,  much  that  is 
very  valuable  would  be  preserved 
which  is  now  destroyed,  and  which 
to  after  generations  would  be  most 
precious.  Think  of  Shakespeare's 
letters,  for  instance.  They  were 
of  no  value  to  his  correspondents 
at  the  time,  and  were  probably  all 
torn  up ;  but  what  would  we  not 
give  for  them  ) 

Mai.  John  Quincy  Adams  fol- 
lowed this  rule.    He  kept,  as  I 


have  understood,  everything  which 
was  written  to  him,  and  this  of  it- 
self, gave  him  a  certain  power  in 
public  life.  If  any  man  denied  he 
had  ever  expressed  certain  opin- 
ions, or  mentioned  certain  facts,  or 
been  engaged  in  certain  transac- 
tions in  public  life  which  he  had 
forgotten  or  would  fain  conceal, 
there  was  sure  to  be'  a  record  in 
Mr  Adams's  papers,  in  case  there 
had  ever  been  any  correspondence 
between  the  two.  After  all,  in  the 
correspondences  of  public  or  of 
private  men  there  is  often  much 
which  is  of  far  greater  importance 
in  elucidating  questions,  characters, 
and  opinions  of  the  day,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  their  formal  writings. 
What  is  called  gossip  often  throws 
great  light  upon  public  events,  and 
letters  are  a  minor  and  truer  his- 
tory of  the  time  than  is  contained 
in  the  elaborate  pages  of  historians. 
I  cannot  bear  to  destroy  a  letter ; 
nor  do  I  ever  see  a  person  reck- 
lessly tear  one  to  pieces  and  throw 
it  in  the  waste-basket  without  a 
chill.  Not  that  I  know  what  I 
shall  do  with  them;  not  that  I 
have  any  intention  of  using  them 
for  any  definite  purpose;  and, 
worst  of  all,  after  laying  them 
away  I  forget  all  about  them,  and 
who  wrote  them,  and  what  they 
contain — still,  from  some  strong 
unreasoning  impulse  I  keep  them. 
It  is  very  foolish,  I  know ;  but  one 
does  so  many  such  foolish  things. 

Bel,  What  surprises  me  is  that 
editors  and  printers  do  not  pre- 
serve the  manuscript  copy  by  dis- 
tinguished writers  from  which 
their  works  are  printed — not  only 
because  of  its  interest  to  them 
personally  as  autograph,  but  be- 
cause they  are  throwing  away 
what  has  to  others  often  a  high 
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market  value.  Besides,  it  is  in- 
structive as  well  as  amusing  to 
see  an  original  manuscript  by  a 
great  author ;  it  lets  one  into  the 
private  laboratory  of  his  thoughts ; 
it  shows  how  he  worked — whether 
he  was  facile  in  his  productions  or 
laboured  over  them.  His  very 
changes  and  corrections  would 
show  the  growth  of  the  subject 
in  his  mind,  and  the  value  he 
put  upon  expressions  and  phrases. 
Fragments  are  often  printed  in 
facsimile  to  ^ve  the  character  of 
the  handwriting  and  the  altera- 
tions of  words  and  phrases;  but 
these  only  give  us  a  slight  glimpse 
through  a  crevice  into  a  region 
which  we  all  would  like  to  have 
entirely  open  to  "expatiate"  in. 
There  is  a  reckless  wastefulness 
in  throwing  away  such  manuscripts 
which  I  cannot  understand. 

MaL  My  feeling  goes  with  yours 
in  this  matter.  I  feel  as  if  there 
were  in  the  manuscripts  of  an  au- 
thor an  almost  sensible  part  of  him- 
self— that,  so  to  speak,  it  is  mate- 
rially possessed  by  his  spirit.  There 
are,  indeed,  those  who  claim  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  nervously  appre- 
hending the  character  and  quality 
of  an  author's  mind  by  holding  in 
their  hands  his  handwriting  —  I 
do  not  mean  by  a  study  of  the 
handwriting,  but  by  a  mesmeric 
sense.  Whether  this  be  so  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say;  but  inde- 
pendent of  this  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  looking  at  the  original  manu- 
scripts fr^h  from  the  mind  and 
hand  of  the  writer.  But  does  any 
person  of  sensitive  organisation 
take  into  his  hand  an  important 
letter  without  a  certain  recogni- 
tion of  its  contents  before  he 
reads  it? 

Bel,  Kot  to  go  into  the  mesmeric 
question,  on  which  we  might  not 
agree,  I  suppose  we  should  all  ad- 
mit the  interest  we  have  in  an 
original  manuscript  of  a  celebrated 


author.  Tet  almost  no  printer  or 
publisher  preserves  them,  while 
they  would  scrupulously  keep  any 
little  gift  by  him  which  was  worth- 
less in  itself.  When  Dickens's 
things  were  sold  the  other  day, 
everybody  flocked  to  the  sale  to 
obtain  a  memorial  of  him,  and  the 
stuffed  raven  brought  a  great 
prica 

M<jd.  I  know  one  man  who 
showed  me,  as  a  precious  posses- 
sion, two  American  cents  which 
had  been  given  him  by  Mr  George 
Peabody,  "The  great  American 
philanthropist,  you  know,  sir.  I 
was  his  valet,  sir,  and  I  took  care 
of  him  during  a  long  illness ;  and 
when  I  left  him,  sir,  he  gave  me 
these  two  American  coins  as  a  re- 
membrance, sir,  you  know ; "  and 
he  added,  "I  value  them  very 
highly ;  nothing  would  induce  me 
to  part  with  them."  He  seemed 
a  little  jealous  even  of  allowing 
me  to  see  them,  lest  I  should  carry 
them  away  with  me.  But  there 
are  other  things  I  care  more  for, 
and  !  was  not  tempted,  as  I  might 
have  been  had  they  been  a  letter 
of  Shakespeare's. 

Bel,  We  were  speaking  of  little 
meannesses,  and  agreeing  that 
everybody  had  them.  They  curi- 
ously lie  in  some  minds  close  be- 
side great  generosities.  I  have 
known  people  who  would  bestow 
a  thousand  pounds  on  a  public 
charity,  and  yet  grudge  and 
cheapen  the  wages  of  their  washer- 
women. I  have  known  others 
ready  to  make  a  liberal  present  to 
a  friend,  who  would  stop  to  haggle 
over  the  five  per  cent  discount  for 
ready  money ;  not  out  of  miserli- 
ness either.  If  five  per  cent  or 
twenty  per  cent  had  been  added 
to  the  original  cost,  they  would 
not  have  considered  it  a  moment. 
But  so  trifling  and  miserly  a  mean- 
ness as  that  which  I  saw  related 
of  Turner,  the  landscape-painter, 
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the  other  day,  is  rarer  and  more 
astonishing.  The  story  is  told  by 
Charles  Julian  Young  in  his  jour- 
nal, and  is  as  follows :  Mr  Leader, 
the  father  of  the  former  M.F.  for 
Westminster,  had  commissioned 
Turner  to  paint  him  a  picture  on 
a  given  subject,  and  the  price  was 
fixed  at  three  thousand  guineas. 
Turner  himself  brought  the  picture 
when  it  was  finished  to  the  house, 
and  Mr  Leader  gave  him  a  cheque 
for  the  three  Uiousand  guineas; 
on  which  Turner  reminded  him 
that  there  was  still  3s.  6d.  due  to 
him  for  the  hackney-coach  in  which 
he  had  brought  the  picture  to 
Putney. 

i/ol  That  is  scarcely  credible, 
and  yet  it  is  probably  true.  Turner 
was  a  great  miser,  Uiough  at  times 
he  could  be  very  generous.  Artists 
are,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  generous 
as  well  as  extravagant ;  but  there 
are  some  striking  exceptions.  Nol- 
lekins,  for  instance,  was  a  notorious 
miser.  (Do  you  remember,  by  the 
way,  our  friend  who  described  his 
cat  in  the  same  terms,  as  "  a  great 
miser,"  meaning  mouser?)  He  was 
as  bad  almost  as  Ellsworth,  living 
in  the  meanest  and  wretchedest 
way,  and  denying  himself  the  al- 
most absolute  necessities  of  life. 
Yet  he  died,  it  is  said,  worth 
nearly  ;e400,000.  What  can  be 
the  pleasure  of  this) 

Bel,  Chi  saf  It  is  quite  unin- 
telligible to  me,  and  all  the  more 
unintelligible  in  these  days  of  paper 
money.  While  one's  money  was 
all  in  chinking  and  glittering  gold, 
there  might  have  been  a  material 
pleasure  in  gloating  over  it^  and 
handling  it^  and  hearing  it  ring. 
It  was  something  positive,  and 
real,  and  tangible ;  but  to  have  it 
only  in  printed  paper — or  worse, 
laid  away  in  a  bajik  or  invested  in 
shares,  with  only  a  record  of  it  in 
an  account-book — ^this  is  even  more 
inexplicable.   But  however  it  be, 


no  man  has  ever  enough  if  he  is 
rich,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
poor  are  the  generous  in  this  world. 
Some  people  have  a  pride  in  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  no  really  wealthy  man 
gets  anything  like  its  true  value 
out  of  his  fortune. 

Mai.  Some  wealthy  persons  seem 
to  get  what  is  to  me  a  quite  un- 
intelligible pleasure  out  of  the 
thought  that  they  will  be  able  to 
surprise  the  world,  on  their  death, 
by  the  unsuspected  amount  of  the 
fortune  they  leave,  and  that  on 
'Change  some  such  conversation  as 
this  will  take  place:  ''Have  you 
heard  that  old  £.  is  dead,  and  has 
left — what  do  you  think  1 — ^now 
guess."  "Well, ^100,000."  "No, 
no  — £400,000.  Think  of  it  — 
£400,000!  Who  would  have 
thought  it  1"  "No!  impossible!" 
"  I  assure  you  it's  a  fact." 

Bel,  Do  you  remember  that  other 
old  B.,  who  was  so  rich,  and  who 
died  the  other  day ;  and  this  con- 
versation occurred  about  him  :  "  So 
old  B.  is  dead  at  last.  He  must 
have  left  a  pot  of  money.  Have 
you  an  idea  what  he  left  1 "  "  Ch 
yes — Everything  I " 

Mai.  Precisely  —  everything  ! 
All  his  life  had  been  given  to 
making  money  that  never  made 
him  happy,  and  did  no  good  to 
the  world,  and  when  he  died  he 
left  behind  him  simply  everything. 

Bel.  Who  was  it — some  very 
rich  man  who  was  buying  some 
cigars  one  day.  When  the  trades- 
man offered  him  some  of  an  extra 
quality,  and  very  expensive,  "  Ch 
no,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  afford  to 
smoke  such  costly  cigars."  "  But 
these  are  the  same  cigars  that  we 
supply  to  your  son,"  "Ah,  that 
may  be,"  was  his  answer.  "But 
he  may  be  able  to  afford  them. 
He  has  a  rich  father ;  I  have  not." 

Mai,  I  should  have  a  fancy, 
were  I  rich,  and  with  overflowing 
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pockets,  to  give  great  personal  gif 
to  friends,  or  even  to  strangers  who 
were  in  need.  It  would  be  a  de- 
light to  me  to  say — Here  are  one 
thousand,  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Take  them,  and  be  happy ;  and  it 
would  be  ample  reward  to  me  to 
see  them  happy.  Think  of  being 
able  to  go  into  Jones's  house, 
knowing  that  he  is  torn  to  pieces 
with  trying  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet,  and  saying — ^There  are  ten 
thousand  pounds;  be  happy,  and 
let  us  all  be  happy  together. 
Think  of  Mrs  Jones's  look !  Would 
not  that  be  pay  enough  1  I  should 
not  like  so  much  to  dole  out  small 
sums  at  intervals  to  repair  losses  or 
pay  debts.  That  is  like  mending 
or  patching  old  clothes.  But  I 
should  like  best  to  set  persons 
straight  up  on  their  feet ;  give 
them  an  entire  new  suit  of  for- 
tune, and  make  them  feel  rich  at 
once.  That  is  my  notion.  Giving 
to  public  charities  does  not  tempt 
me.  There  is  no  personality  in 
them.  I  like  persons,  but  not 
masses.  Besides,  public  charities 
half  the  time  are  great  mistakes. 

Bel,  Yes;  and  sometimes  pri- 
vate charities  are  equally  so.  One 
naturally  expects  gratitude  for 
generous  services  rendered,  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
most  cases  gratitude  for  past 
favours  is  a  good  deal  mixed  up 
with  the  anticipation  and  hope  of 
future  favours ;  and  that  one  act 
of  generosity  is  considered  as  a 
pledge  and  promise  of  others  to 
come. 

Mai,  But,  at  all  events,  private 
charities  do  not  seek  the  remunera- 
tion of  public  applause.  I  am  un- 
charitable enough  to  believe  that 
it  is  precisely  this  public  applause 
which  is  but  too  often  the  spur  to 
many  a  public  charity.  For  my 
own  part  I  cannot  help  feeling  more 
admiration  for  secret,  spontaneous, 
unexpected,  and  even  odd  private 


charities,  which  seek  no  reward 
and  hide  out  of  sights  than  for 
those  which  are  made  with  a  great 
flourish  before  the  world.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  B.,  who  in  crossing 
the  English  Channel  fell  in  with 
a  lonely  old  lady,  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness of  heart  he  helped  her  to  a 
seat  and  paid  her  a  number  of 
little  attentions,  to  make  her  com- 
fortable, and  finally,  on  arrival, 
called  a  cab,  put  her  into  it,  and 
said  good-bye;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  old  lady  died,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  B.,  she  left 
him  all  her  money  1  Kow  that  is 
what  I  call  a  dear  old  lady,  and  I 
have  never  failed  since  then  to  be 
polite  and  attentive  to  every  old 
lady  I  meet  in  my  travels.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  artist  whom 
I  knew  in  Florence  years  ago,  who 
was  struggling  along  through  ad- 
versity, with  no  oiders,  and  no 
hope  of  any,  when  one  day  a 
notary  comes  into  his  studio  and 
informs  him  that  an  old  gentleman 
opposite — an  Englishman,  of  course 
— has  just  died  and  left  him  lus 
entire  fortune.  "But  I  didn't 
know  him ;  it  must  be  a  mistake," 
said  A.  "  But  he  knew  you,  and 
it  is  no  mistake,"  said  the  notary ; 
"and  though  he  never  spoke  to 
you,  he  used  to  watch  you,  and 
he  informed  himself  about  you, 
and  then  made  his  will  in  your 
favour,  and  I  am  come  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  to  you."  I  need 
not  say  that  from  that  day  for- 
ward he  had  more  orders  than  he 
could  execute.  But  this  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  Still  another 
person  I  know  whose  ancestor  ob- 
tained a  fortune  from  an  utter 
stranger  simply  by  opening  his 
pew-door  to  him  and  giving  him 
a  seat.  The  stranger  had  entered 
the  church,  and  was  rather  em- 
barrassed where  to  go.  The  cold 
Christian  shoulder  was  turned  on 
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liiin  as  he  went  down  the  aisle, 
nntil  this  gentleman,  observing  his 
shyness,  rose,  opened  his  pew,  and 
motioned  him  to  take  a  place  in 
it.  The  stranger  thanked  him  on 
leaving  the  church  after  service, 
informed  himself  of  his  name  by 
the  hymn-book,  went  home,  and 
left  him  a  fortune  by  Ms  will. 

BeL  And  served  him  right.  But 
I  know  a  better  story  than  that — 
where  Fortune  played  a  wicked 
trick  on  a  beautiful  woman.  She 
was  in  the  theatre  one  evening 
with  a  friend,  and  the  two  ladies 
sat  opposite  each  other  in  the 
front  seats  of  the  box.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  an  eccentric  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  pit  below,  saw  her, 
was  greatly  struck  with  her  grace 
and  beauty,  and,  after  gazing  at 
her  for  some  time,  turned  to  his 
next  neighbour,  and  asked  if  he 
oould  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
lady  in  box  10,  or  whatever  the 
number  was.  His  neighbour, 
thinking  he  referred  to  the  other 
lady,  who  owned  the  box,  gave 
that  lady's  name  instead  of  hers. 
The  gentleman  wrote  it  down  in 
his  note-book,  and  said  no  more, 
but  went  home  and  made  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  leaving  a  fortune,  as 
he  supposed,  to  her,  and  giving  his 
reasons  for  so  doing ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  inserted  the  name  of  the 
other  lady,  thinking  it  hers,  and 
the  fortune  went  to  the  wrong 
person. 

Mai,  And  I  suppose  the  friend 
gave  her  up  the  fortune  1 

Bel  Oh,  you  do!  Well,  you 
are  ingenuous.  She  took  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
declined  to  believe  that  he  intend- 
ed to  do  otherwise  than  he  did  do 
— ^and  that  is,  to  leave  the  fortune 
to  her.  Why  should  he  leave  a 
fortune  to  one  rather  than  to  the 
other  1  Both  were  strangers  to 
him. 

MaL  The  old  gentleman, — I  sup- 


pose he  must  have  been  an  old 
gentleman — young  gentlemen  don't 
do  such  things, — must  always  have 
carried  about  with  him  a  sort  of 
covert  amused  sense  of  the  joke 
he  was  playing,  and  laughed  to 
himself  over  the  astonishment  that 
his  will  would  create.  I  think  I 
can  quite  understand  the  secret 
fun  that  he  must  have  had  out  of 
it — something  like  having  a  hidden 
jack-in-the-box  in  one's  pocket  for 
the  children  at  home. 

Bel.  It  is  always  well  to  be  beau- 
tiful if  one  can;  and  if  one  has  not 
beauty,  good  manners  and  kindli- 
ness of  acts  are  always  in  one's 
power.  We  lose  nothing  by  being 
friendly,  and  we  gain  so  much. 
Some  persons  seem  to  pride  them- 
selves on  brusquerie  and  what  they 
call  frankness  —  which  is  often 
but  another  name  for  coarseness 
and  inconsiderateness.  A  pleasant 
word  may  breed  a  happy  feeling, 
and  a  cold  word  chill  a  tender  sen- 
timent. Truth  is  a  great  virtue ; 
but  love  is  a  greater.  Those  peo- 
ple who  are  always  telling  you 
what  they  call  the  truth,  are  gen- 
erally very  offensive,  and  they 
rarely  do  you  any  good. 

MaL  You  remind  me  of  old  Mrs 

M          and  our  friend  H  . 

After  making  a  very  rude  and  dis- 
agreeable speech  to  him,  when  he 
was  first  presented  to  her,  she 
added,  as  a  sort  of  excuse,  ''You 
see,  I  am  a  dovmright  person ;  and 
I  must  speak  the  truth."  "Oh, 
well,"  he  answered,  "I,  on  the 
contrary,  am  a  very  upright  person ; 
so  it  does  not  matter  much." 

Bel.  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
her  face  when  this  was  said. 

Mai.  What  a  strange  thing 
chance  is  !  what  wonderful  things 
are  bom  of  pure  accident !  How 
near  we  come  to  happiness,  how 
close  we  touch  to  fortune,  without 
knowing  it !  How  nearly  we  graze 
Death,  and  are  all  the  while  per- 
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f  ectly  unconscious  of  the  danger ! 
lake  vessels  at  sea,  we  often  pass 
each  other  blindly  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  unknowing  that  a  foot 
more  or  less  might  have  carried 
both  to  destruction  —  or  a  foot 
more  or  less  have  brought  us  glad 
tidings  and  friendly  salutations. 
Had  we  happened  to  have  met  such 
or  such  persons,  what  a  change  it 
might  have  made  in  life !  Had 
we  spoken  a  word  that  was  on  our 
lips  or  in  our  heart,  how  different 
all  might  have  been!  Ah!  the 
might  have  beens !  how  sad  they 
are! 

Bel,  Society  is  a  strangely  shuf- 
fled pack  of  cards,  and  a  perfect 
hand  is  nearly  impossible.  Let  us 
thank  God  if  we  get  any  of  the 
honours  and  a  few  of  the  trumps. 

Med,  Having  the  trumps  is  a 
matter  of  chance,  but  being  a 
trump  is  always  in  our  power. 
Whatever  are  our  cards,  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  play  them 
well. 

Bel,  Kot  always.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  luck.  I  worship  the 
Bona  Dea !  Without  her  all  our 
efforts  are  useless.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  be  good  as  long  as  you 
are  happy.  The  difficulty  is  to  be 
good  when  you  are  irritable  and 
unfortunate.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
drive  by  day  over  a  good  road  so 
as  to  be  pretty  sure,  with  skill, 
to  avoid  accidents ;  but  in  a  dark 
night,  amid  pitfalls  and  broken 
hedges  and  earth-slides,  with  all 
your  skill  it  is  nearly  impossible 
not  to  come  to  grief. 

MaL  We  all  pray  for  good  luck, 
I  suppose,  and  believe  in  it ;  and 
yet  good  fortune  often  hardens  the 
heart  The  rich  are  not  generally 
the  generous  in  this  world. 

Bel,  There  is  no  apple  without 
its  speck,  and  the  fairer  the  fruit 
the  more  conspicuous  is  the  defect. 
We  expect  the  rich  to  be  gener- 
ous, the  pious  to  be  loving,  and 


the  Christian  to  be  forgiving !  But 
the  specks  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance are  generaUy  rather  large  on 
the  professed  Christian,  and  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion  are  the  most  cruel  in  his- 
tory. True  piety  is  a  great  grace, 
but  the  "  unco  pious  "  are  generally 
hard  and  intolerant. 

Mai,  A  friend  of  mine  who  was 
giving  a  large  dinner,  once  called 
on  old  T.,  the  negro  caterer, 
to  arrange  the  dinner  and  take 
the  trouble  off  her  hands.  "  Yes, 
ma'am,"  said  old  T.,  '<I'll  look  out 
for  it  all;  but  fust  I  want  to 
know  who  de  company  is.  Is 
there  any  clergjrmen  and  them  kind 
a-comin'  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  said  my 
friend;  but  why  do  you  ask  such 
a  question  ? "  "  Oh,"  says  old  T., 
''if  they's  clergymen  and  that 
sort  comin',  you  must  get  more  to 
eat  and  drink.  Them  pious  eats 
tremendous ! " 

Bel,  Oh,  Tartuffe  is  not  dead 
yet.  We  all  of  us  have  our  pet 
vices,  and  our  pet  meannesses,  and 
our  pet  indulgences.  There  is  a 
speck  of  Tartuffe  in  every  one. 
But  to  go  back  to  what  we  were 
saying  a  little  while  ago  of  little 
special  trivial  meannesses,  such  as 
preserving  strings  and  scraps  of 
paper,  and  all  the  brood  that 
"  waste  not,  want  not "  engenders, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  recommends  in 
one  of  her  delightful  stories — Miss 
Bronte,  you  remember,  wrote  those 
wonderful  novels  of  hers  on  the 
backs  of  old  letters  and  scraps  of 
paper,  and  Pope  had  the  same 
peculiarity.  Longfellow  also  wrote 
the  Psalm  of  Life  on  the  back  of 
an  old  letter. 

Mai,  Oh,  that  was  not  from 
meanness,  and  I  sympathise  with 
her  entirely.  A  great  blank  sheet 
of  white  paper  alarms  me ;  and  as 
for  writing  freely  in  a  beautifully 
bound  book,  I  cannot  do  it.  A 
fair  white  sheet  of  fine  pressed 
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paper  seems  to  demand  of  you  a  smiles  and  pretends  to  be  at  his 

certain  deliberation  and  caution,  ease,  and  jerks  out  spasmodic  talk 

and  engenders  a  certain  formality  at  intervals,  and  then  falls  back 

of  style  and  precision  of  ezpres-  into  himseJf,  and  roams  up  and 

sion;  while  on  a  scrap  of  paper  one  down  the  empty  chambers  of  his 

may  give  vent  to  one's  thoughts,  brain  in  search  of  an  idea,  or  goes 

and  let  them  flow  as  they  come,  over  and  over  in  his  memory  the 

I  cannot  divest  myself  of  a  feeling  phrases  he  has  shaped,  and  which 

that  I  must  put  on  company  liter-  keep  eluding  the  grasp  1  It  is  like 

ary  manners  when  the  white  sheet  the  hour  before  being  hung.  How 

is  before  me.    It  seems  to  expect  he  envies  the  friend  at  his  side 

and  exact  them,  and  to  scrawl  upon  who  has  gone  through  the  ordeal, 

it  seems  to  be  bad  manners.  With  and  smiles  now  after  it  is  over ;  or 

the  old  back  of  a  letter  one  is  in  who  is  not  to  be  called  upon  1 

one's  slippers ;  one  may  be  foolish,  Bel.  Ay,  but  there  are  some  per- 

and  familiar,  and  natural.    It  is  sons  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in 

the  same  about  drawing  with  me.  making  speeches,  who  are  only 

I  like  to  draw  on  accidental  pieces  happy  when  they  are  on  their  feet 

of  paper,  and  not  to  have  everything  uttering  platitudes  in  a  pompous 

trim,  and  exact,  and  requiring,  voice,  and  expecting,  nay  demand- 

I  repeat,  the  root  of  this  feeling  is  ing,  applause  for  stale  jokes  and 

meanness.    It  troubles  me  when  I  inevitable  puns. 

Bee  anybody  carelessly  seize  a  sheet  MaL  What  bores  such  people 

of  paper  to  scribble  on,  or  make  are !    Or  is  it  because  we  envy 

calculations  on,  and  then  throw  it  their  facility  that  we  hate  them  so  ? 

away  as  if  it  were  of  no  conse-  Bel,  Is  there  any  engine  of  so- 

quence.    And  when  I  am  asked  cial  oppression  more  terrible  than 

to  write  in  an  album,  I  feel  as  con-  speechifying)     When   shall  we 

Bcious  and  unnatural  as  if  I  were  abolish  it  %   We  used  to  let  a  man 

going  to  sit  for  my  photograph.  off  with  a  toast^  a  sentiment,  or  a 

Bd.  You  know  X  .     Well,  song — but  nous  avona  ehangi  tout 

the  other  day  a  friend  met  him,  cela.    There  was  something  very 

and  was  so  struck  by  a  certain  absurd  in  the  old  sentiments  which 

unnaturalness  of  look,  expression,  used  to  be  given — ^the  Joseph  Sur- 

and  bearing,  that  he  said,     Is  face  sentiments  which  so  pleased 

there  anything  the  matter  with  our  grandfathers.    But  even  these 

you  f  "  "  Oh  no,''  was  the  answer ;  were  better   than    our  modem 

**I  am  only  going  to  have  my  speechifying.    They  were  at  all 

photograph  taken  i "  events  short,  and  one  could  prepare 

McU,  Under  such  an  infliction  them  and  commit  them  to  memory, 

as  that,  how  can  one  be  natural  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  any 

and  unaffected  9  occasion. 

Bel.  It  is  almost  as  trying  as  Mai.  We  were  talking  the  other 

being  called  upon   suddenly  to  day  about  the  artificial  jargon  of 

make  an  after-dinner  speech,  which  poets  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 

is  the  most  fearful  imposition  that  tury  and  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 

can  be  laid  on  man.  ent,  and  priding  ourselves  on  our 

Mai.  Ah,  that  is  perfectly  stul-  superiority.    But  this  morning  I 

tifying  1    When  one  knows  that  met  with  a  poem,  cited  with  appro- 

ihis  horrible  trick  is  to  be  played  bation  in  a  leading  newspaper  of 

upon  one,  existence  is  miserable  England,  which  I  think  in  its  way, 

until  it  is  over.    How  grimly  one  though  different  in  style,  is  quite 
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worthy  of  anything  our  grand- 
fathers ever  wrote.  Listen,  and 
see  if  you  can  make  anything  out 
of  these  lines — 

"  It  was  a  place  so  dreamy  brown. 
Pensive  with  sheep-bells  under  the 
down, 

Scent    dreamy  wild  with  a  windy 
crown." 

These  were  said  to  be  "  decidedly 
pleasing." 

Bel  Well,  are  they  not? 

Mai,  Yes,  very  pleasing;  but 
do  they  mean  anything  1  What  is 
a  scent  dreamy  wild  with  a  windy 
crown  "  ? 

Bel  Chi  to  8a  f  Something 
very  charming  undoubtedly.  But 
why  "  windy  crown  "  ? 

Mai  Oh!  "windy"  is  a  fa- 
vourite word  with  some  of  our 
modem  poets.  What  is  meant  by 
it  sometimes  I  do  not  precisely 
know.  I  only  know  that  some 
of  the  poems  in  which  it  occurs 
are  admirably  characterised  by  the 
word. 

Bel  What  do  you  think  of  this  1 
"Saddle-fast  in  a  good  ship  it 
is  good  sport  to  flatter  the  mane 
of  the  huge  destrier  Oceanus." 

Mai  I  fiiiall  introduce  it  into  my 
next  after-dinner  speech  on  board 
ship.  It  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  your  quotation  from  John- 
son— "Let  observation  with  ex- 
tensive view."  It  is  in  what  you 
may  call  a  grand  swelling  style. 
But  where  did  you  find  it? 

Bel  No  matter  where;  it  oc- 
curs in  the  pages  of  an  author  of 
talent  of  the  present  day.  I  will 
not  give  you  his  name. 

Mai  You  invented  it. 

Bel  I  did  not.  I  could  pick 
you  out  a  good  many  nearly  as 
good  from  the  same  author,  but 
this  struck  me  as  being  what  is 
called  nowadays  "  a  gem. "  I 
wish  to  give  it  an  appropriate 
setting. 


Mai  Why    destrier'' f 
Bel  There  is  nothing  so  fine  in 
English. 

Mai  We  are  not  only  getting 
into  the  habit  of  using  French 
words,  but  also  of  translating 
French  phrases  into  our  English  : 
for  instance,  there  is  scarcely  a 
paper  I  take  up  which  does  not 
inform  us  that  something  has  been 
"  definitively  arranged  " — meaning, 
of  course,  "definitely"  or  "finally" 
settled;  or  that  something  "goes 
without  saying"  —  where  it  goes 
we  are  not  told. 

Bel  Yes.  And  we  now  never 
say  anything — we  intimate  it  Mr 
Jones  boldly  says  to  Smith  at  supper 
— "  If  you  say  that  again.  111  knock 
you  down."  But  the  newspapers 
report  that  he  intimated  an  in- 
tention to  prostrate  his  opponent. 
Jones  also  adds  that  Smith  is  a 
blackguard  and  a  rascal.  Smith's 
friend  says  that  "  Jones  allvded  to 
him  as  not  being  honourable  in 
his  conduct."  Brown,  wishing  to 
know  who  began  this,  asks,  "By 
whom  was  this  initiatedf"  Smith's 
friend  replies  that  it  was  initiated 
by  Jones,  and  that  the  controversy 
lasted  the  balance  of  the  night, 
and  was  then  definitively  settled 
by  an  apology.  Brown  then  asks 
where  the  parties  are  "  stopping  " 
now  —  meaning  to  ask  where  the 
two  persons  are  staying,  for  no- 
body now  stays  in  a  place,  he 
"stops";  and  Smith's  friend  "inti- 
mates" that  it  has  "transpired  "  that 
they  are  in  Green's  hotel,  and  that 
Smith  has  "extended  an  invita- 
tion "  to  Jones  to  dinner,  and  that 
thus  the  "  difficulty  "  has  been 

definitively  arranged."  But  in 
the  newspaper  account  of  it  the 
writer  says,  "  An  outrage  which  at 
first  sight  seems  almost  incredible, 
has  just  been  ventilated  by  special 
inquiry." 

Mai  No ;  that  last  is  impos- 
sible. 
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Bel.  I  quote  it  exactly  from  a 
paper  of  to-day. 

Mai.  This  is  too  bad.  Well,  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  worse  than 
the  euphuism  of  some  modem 
authors.  Everything  now  is  "  su- 
preme" with  certain  writers.  It 
is  a  "  supreme  "  day ;  a  "  supreme  " 
satisfaction  ;  a  "  supreme  "  poem. 
I  read  the  other  day  a  critique  of 
some  pictures  in  which  it  was  said 
that  "  the  preciousness  of  these  ex- 
amples is  not  alone  in  the  design 
or  other  more  finely  intellectual 
elements,  but  in  the  gorgeous  super- 
lative technique."  And  speaking 
of  one  picture,  it  is  described  as 
having  "  full-formed  lips,  purplish 
now,  but  ruddy  formerly,  and  once 
moulded  by  potentialities  of  pas- 
sion," and  as  being  a  tran- 
scendent success." 

Bel.  Nothing  happens  or  oc- 
curs now — it  "transpires."  "A 
number  of  cases  "  I  read  the  other 
day  "had  transpired,"  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  hope  they  feel 
better  after  transpiring.  We  now 
inattgunUe  everything  that  we  do 
not  initiate,  apparently  without 
the  least  idea  of  what  the  words 
really  mean.  We  commence,  but 
we  rarely  begin.  We  give  ovations 
to  persons,  not  meaning  rotten 
^gs.  We  "  open  up  "  everything ; 
but  why  up  ?  Soon  we  shall  open 
up  a  door,  or  house.  "  To  the  gen- 
eral reader  this  volume,"  we  are 
told  by  a  late  writer  in  what  is 
called  a  "  prominent "  English 
newspaper  or  journal,  will  open  up 
a  storehouse  of  new  ideas."  A 
newspaper  is  called  an  "issue," 
and  I  wish  sometimes  it  could  be 
healed.  "  Notably  "  is  constantly 
used  for  "for  instance" — every- 
thing is  a  "note"  of  something, 
whether  the  note  is  do,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  or  la,  is  not  said.  Then  we 
have  "recitals"  of  music  on  a 
pianoforte,  and  next,  I  suppose, 
we  shall  play  pictures  on  a  can- 


vas. "  Trouble  "  is  also  used  in  a 
new  way.  "  Do  not  trouble  about 
it."  Trouble  whom,  or  trouble 
what?  The  best  writers  in  Eng 
land  also  say  ."different  to,"  in- 
stead of  "different  from."  We 
"  endorse  "  everything.  "  There 
is  no  need,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"  to  endorse  the  fancy  that  Shake- 
speare may  have  been  a  law  cleric." 
Think  of  endorsing  a  fancy  ! 

Mai,  I  find  also  in  many  modem 
English  books  the  vulgarism  of 
"  whatever  "  and  "  wherever  "  used 
for  "  what  "  and  "  where  "  ;  as, 
"wherever  is  he  going?"  "what- 
ever is  he  doing?" — for  "where 
is  he  going?"  and  "what  is  he 
doing?"  Oan  anything  be  more 
vulgar? 

Bel,  It  is  senseless  as  well  as 
vulgar.  I  am  sorry,  too,  to  see 
that  the  improper  American  use 
of  the  word  "  quite  "  is  now  com- 
ing into  vogue  in  England.  Mr 
Henry  Kingsley,  for  instance,  says 
in  his  novel  of  *  The  Harveys,'  I 
had  been  quite  a  long  time  at 
school,  and  had  never  once  asked 
him  to  come  to  our  dingy  house." 
What  is  quite  a  long  time  ?  Quite 
means  entirely — completely.  What 
is  completely  or  entirely  a  long 
time? 

Mai.  They  have  not  in  England 
gone  so  far  as  to  accept  the  phrase 
of  "quite  a  number  of  persons" 
which  I  see  in  every  American 
newspaper  and  book.  What  is 
quite  a  number?  Is  not  one 
number  as  much  of  a  number  as 
another  ? 

Bel.  Also  the  Americans  have 
entirely  altered  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  When  they  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  any  one  is  quite  well, 
they  mean  he  is  not  quite  or  en- 
tirely well,  but  only  tolerably  well, 

Mai.  One  of  the  oddest  phrases 
used  in  America,  and  one  which 
is  not  justified  by  the  usage  of 
the  best  writers  of  English,  is — 
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"  I  don't  feel  like  going  or  doing 
something,"  for  I  don't  feel  in- 
clined to  go  or  do  something. 
You  may  feel  like  a  thing  or  a 
person,  but  how  can  you  feel  like 
an  action?  You  may  feel  like  a 
fool,  or  an  ass,  or  a  stick,  possibly; 
but  how  can  you  feel  like  a  doing 
or  a  going  ? 

'  Bel,  It  is,  nevertheless,  univer- 
sal in  America. 

MaL  I  remember  being  startled 
by  what  struck  me  as  an  extraor- 
dinary and  ludicrous  use  of  this 
phrase.  I  had  just  arrived  in 
America,  and  was  taking  my 
breakfast  in  the  breakfast  -  room 
of  the  hotel,  when  a  pretty  woman 
came  in  with  a  little  child,  and 
seated  herself  near  me.  The  child 
had  no  appetite,  and  refused,  in  a 
whining  voice,  everything  that  was 
offered  to  it.  The  mother  appa- 
rently was  disturbed  by  this,  and 
at  last  relapsed  into  silence  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  suddenly 
she  turned  to  the  child,  and  said, 
"Well,  don't  you  feel  like  beef- 
steak?" 

Bd.  Feel  like  beefsteak  !  That 
was  good.  It  is  better  than  the 
singular  epithet  I  once  heard  an 
American  lady  apply  to  a  fish  at 
a  table  cThdte.  When  it  was 
placed  on  the  table,  she  turned 
to  her  husband,  and  exclaimed, 
"What  an  elegant  fish!" 

Mai.  Odder  still  is  the  Ameri- 
can use  of  love  for  like.  They 
love  beef  and  potatoes ;  and  they 
like  their  friends. 

BeL  I  beg  your  pardon.  They 
"perfectly  love"  beef,  I  admit, 
but  persons  are  "perfectly  sweet 
and  lovely"  too.  Think  of  a 
"  perfectly  sweet  and  lovely  "  man, 
or  a  man  who,  besides  being  "  per- 
fectly fascinating,"  is  also  "just 
as  sweet  and  lovely  as  he  can  be ; " 
and  I  know  not  how  many  times 
I  have  heard  that  phrase. 

MaL  Do  you  mean  to  suggest 


that  the  Americans  have  not  a 
right  to  use  the  English  language 
as  they  choose  ? 

Bel.  If  I  dared  to  do  so,  I 
should.  But  I  don't  dare  to  do 
this ;  I  have  been  so  often  abused 
for  such  a  suggestion. 

Mai.  The  Americans  are  a  great 
people,  sir.  Do  you  know  there 
are  over  fifty  millions  of  persons 
in  America? 

Bel.  Yes,  I've  heard  all  that; 
and  I  "perfectly  love"  them  all. 
But  if  my  dearest  friend  has  a 
wart  on  his  nose,  I  can't  help 
seeing  it. 

Mai.  But  you  need  not  men- 
tion it. 

BeL  No,  because  he  can't  get 
rid  of  it;  but  he  can  rid  himself 
of  bad  grammar,  and  bad  English, 
and  bad  spelling. 

Mai.  Well,  the  English  use  as 
much  slang  as  the  Americans. 

Bel.  Suppose  they  do;  what 
then?  Are  they  not  to  be  re- 
proved for  it  ?  or  do  they  answer 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do  as 
they  please  with  their  language, 
since  it  is  theirs?  No;  the  Eng- 
lish language  belongs  to  neither 
Americans  nor  English  to  abuse 
and  maltreat.  It  is  the  noblest 
of  all  languages,  in  my  opinion; 
the  richest^  the  freest^  the  most 
ductile;  and  it  is  painful  to  see 
it  so  abused  as  it  often  is  in  both 
countries. 

McU.  You  cannot  expect  a  lan- 
guage not  to  grow  and  to  change, 
unless  it  is  a  dead  languaga 

BeL  1  wish  it  to  grow,  but  not 
to  be  corrupted  and  tampered 
with.  No  other  peoples  play  such 
pranks  with  their  language  as  we 
do.  The  French  and  Italians,  for 
instance,  jealously  protect  theirs 
from  the  invasions  of  ignorance 
and  vulgarity,  and  study  to  keep 
them  in  their  perfection;  but  we 
open  our  doors,  and  let  in  tramps 
from  anywhere.  The  literary  class 
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fonnerly  was  small  and  select. 
Nowadays  everybody  writes  and 
prints.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  distinction  between 
writing  and  speaking  was  very 
great)  and  the  literary  style  for 
the  most  part  was  conscious,  arti- 
ficial, and  laboured.  Now  we  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
carelessness,  and  phrases  which 
scarcely  can  be  tolerated  even 
in  speech  are  thought  worthy  of 
print.  We  mistcJce  slip -shod 
for  ease,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage is  losing  its  vigour  and 
idiomatic  form  under  the  influ- 
ence of  daily  scribblers.  Foreign 
adventurers  are  freely  admitted 
into  the  best  company.  Foreign 
idioms  and  slang  are  accepted  and 
adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
staid  graces  of  the  old  English 
tongue.  In  protest  against  this 
tendency,  Euphuism  has  come 
forward  with  as  many  bows  and 
grimaces  and  elaborations,  as  Osric 
when  he  conveyed  the  challenge 
to  Hamlet.  This  new  school  of 
overfine  elaboration  in  England, 
is  to  my  mind  as  bad  as  the  care- 
lees  commonness  of  America.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  American 
authors,  who  really  strive  in  their 
writings  to  avoid  the  carelessness 
so  generally  shown  by  their 
countrymen  in  speech,  and  who 
not  only  aim  at  correctness  and 
style,  but  often  succeed  in  attain- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  American 
writers,  indeed,  may  be  held  up 
as  models  of  pure  English  style. 
But  why  should  they  not  speak  as 
well  as  they  write  f 

Mai.  Oh!  we  speak  the  lan- 
guage we  constantly  hear — and 
of  course  every  one  writes  more 
carefully  than  he  speaks.  We 
catch  phrases,  expressions,  inton- 
ations, utterances,  without  our 
will,  unconsciously,  as  we  do  the 
scarlet  fever  and  measles.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  it.    But  when 


we  write  we  express  ourselves 
more  deliberately  and  consciously. 
But  I  agree  with  you  in  what  you 
were  saying  of  the  new  Euphuistic 
school  of  England.  When  I  read 
that  a  poet  is  not,  "  as  the  popular 
ndtion  tends  too  much  to  suppos- 
ing, a  mere  vague  idealist,"  when 
he  has  ''no  indeterminate  mag- 
nitudes of  the  natural  world  to 
spatiate  in,''  I  feel  as  if  the  au- 
thor had  put  on  over  his  slip- 
shod rags  some  of  the  cast-off 
finery  of  Lyly's  wardrobe,  that 
we  of  this  age,  as  well  as  Shake- 
speare, only  laugh  at. 

Bel.  Art  has  to  suffer  from  the 
fantastic  diction  of  this  school  of 
so-called  sesthetical  writing  more 
than  any  other  subject.  When  I 
read  of  the  "  sustained  treble  of  a 
Limoges  plate,"  I  seem  to  be  in  a 
limbo  of  languages  where  nothing 
is  real,  and  only  ghosts  of  ideas 
are  fluttering  about  me.  It  is,  as 
Holofemes  says,  ''  Too  picked,  too 
spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may 
caU  it." 

Mat.  "A  most  singular  and 
choice  epithet." 

Bel.  Go  on.  "They  draw  out 
the  thread  of  their  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  their  aigument." 
Go  on. 

Mai.  "  They  seem  to  have  been 
at  a  general  feast  of  languages  and 
stolen  the  scraps." 

Bel.  Let  us,  however,  take  care 
what  we  say,  and  let  no  one  hear 
us,  or  "we  shall  be  infamonized 
among  potentates."  As  for  my- 
self, I  point  at  no  one  in  particu- 
lar. ("  God  beware,"  as  my  Ger- 
man friend  said.)  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  do  such  wrong.  "  I  have 
seen  the  day  of  wrong  through 
the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and 
will  right  myself  like  a  soldier." 
But  enough  of  Don  Armado ; 
and  I  fear  I  sin  myself  in  the 
way  of  swelling.    I  can  strut 
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on  occasion  with  the  best  of 
them. 

HcU.  In  the  English  pulpit  a 
peculiar  sacredness  seems  to  attach 
itself  to  certain  methods  of  pro- 
nunciation which  are  never  heard 
in  common  speech.  To  have  sin- 
Tied  and  er-red  seems  to  be  more 
terrible  than  shortly  to  have  sinned 
and  erred  ;  and  the  Charrch  to  be 
something  more  sacred  than  the 
Church,  Why  is  this  affectation 
of  pronouncing  all  the  perfect  par- 
ticiples as  dissyllables,  with  such 
emphasis  1 

Bel  "  They  somewhat  affect  the 
letter  because  it  ai»gues  piety," 
with  Holofemes. 

Mai.  A  certain  set  is  now  striv- 
ing to  introduce  a  radical  change 
in  spelling,  so  as  to  conform  the 
spelling  to  the  pronunciation. 
Where  would  there  be  a  limit  to 
this  were  it  admitted  f  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  try  to  pronounce 
as  we  spelH  At  least  it  would 
be  more  practicable.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  begin  by  mispronouncing, 
and  end  by  misspelling.  For  in- 
stance, the  final  syllables  of  all 
words  ending  in  sion  or  tion  we 
now  pronounce  as  if  they  were 
written  shun  or  shon.  Shall  we 
alter  the  spelling  of  all  these 
words)  Shall  we  write  passion^ 
pashon^  and  knock  the  i  out  of 
fashion  ?  Formerly  all  these  final 
syllables  in  ion  were  pronounced 
and  emphasised;  so  was  the  I  in 
such  words  as  should  and  would. 
Shall  we  leave  the  I  out  now 
because  we  have  ceased  to  pro- 
nounce it)  But  it  is  useless  to 
instance  particular  words,  —  the 
whole  English  language  as  a  writ- 
ten language  would  disappear.  I 
cannot  say  that  Dr  Noah  Web- 
ster's changes  approve  themselves 
to  my  mind.  Why  honor  and 
favor  f  These  words  were  not 
brought  into  English  from  the 
Latin,  but  from  the  Norman,  and 


they  were  not  only  spelled  honour 
and  favour,  but  the  stress  of  the 
accent  was  on  the  final  syllable 
in  the  early  poets.  Besides,  the 
eye  of  the  reader  ought  to  be 
pleased  as  well  as  the  ear  ;  and  to 
my  eye  there  is  greater  grace  in 
favour  than  in  favor^  which  to  the 
eye  is  hard  and  ancient.  Again, 
we  do  not  so  pronounce  the  word. 
If  we  follow  pronunciation,  we 
should  strike  out  the  o  and  not 
the  Uy  or  leave  out  the  h  and  spell 
it  onner  or  onur.  How  does  that 
look  )  All  its  ancestry  is  gone,  all 
its  glory  is  departed.  Why  not 
also  spell  courtesy^  curtesy  f 
Bel  Why  not? 

Mai  Because  all  its  courtesy  is 
gone  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  curt  in- 
stead of  courtly.  Why  theater  f 
Have  we  gained  anything  by  trans- 
posing the  e  and  the  r  f 

Bel  What  would  you  do  with 
the  terminations  in  oughf 

Mai  Let  them  alone.  It  is  in 
no  human  power,  without  over- 
throwing and  ruining  the  lan- 
guage, to  spell  English  as  it  is 
pronounced.  We  know  how  to 
pronounce  it^  and  that  is  enough, 
I  don't  care  how  difficult  Engluh 
is  to  foreigners  or  children, — it 
was  not  made  for  them.  As  for 
those  words  in  oti^A,  about  which 
such  a  point  is  made,  they  were 
all  rightly  spelled  according  to  the 
old  pronunciation,  and  were  all 
guttural  in  Chaucer's  time.  Let 
these  words  alone — they  have  a 
history;  or,  if  you  wiU  change, 
change  your  pronunciation.  I 
find  mould  now  almost  univer- 
sally spelled  Tnold  in  America, 
and  nothing  irritates  me  more. 
And  why  is  this?  Because,  for- 
sooth, we  so  write  gold  and  hold^ 
&c.,  as  if  they  properly  should 
have  the  same  pronunciation. 
Surely  they  should  not.  Gold  is 
short;  mould  is  long.  Tou  hear 
the  Uj  or  ought  to  hear  it,  in  the 
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latter,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
former.  Let  ns  try  to  pronounce 
both  words  properly,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  at  once  felt.  If  we  do 
not  feel  it,  we  either  mispronounce, 
or  our  ear  is  very  far  from  fina 
But  I  suppose  persons  who  pro- 
nounce  Boston  as  if  it  were  spelled 
Baust'n,  would  scarcely  heed  the 
difference.  You  see  I  spare  you 
the  derivation  and  ancestry  of 
the  word,  though  that  is  enough 
to  me. 

BeL  If  we  are  to  change  the 
spelling,  let  us  take  back  some  of 
the  old.  There  are  words  that  I 
should  like  to  see  changed.  For 
instance,  messager  seems  to  me  far 
better  and  more  accurate  than  mea- 
sengeVy  and  passager  {hanpasaenger^ 
and  parlament  or  parlement  than 
parliament  What  business  has  the 
•  in  this  last  word  %  It  exists  in 
no  other  language,  and  is  not  pro- 
nounced in  ours,  and,  besides,  is  a 
modem  misspelling.  Message  and 
passage  naturally  make  messager 
and  passageTy  and  are  so  spelled 
by  Ghaucer.  The  en  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  a  at  a  later  period 
by  the  new  spellers,  who  igno- 
rantly  thought  they  were  doing 
good  work.  So  aJso,  I  think, 
we  should  spell  vicivMer^  vitailler. 
We  so  pronounce  it,  and  Chaucer 
so  wrote  it.  So,  too,  I  should  like 
to  take  back  some  of  the  old  words 
which  we  have  lost,  such  as  gay- 
lardf  which  corresponds  to  the 
French  gaiUardy — ^you  remember 
Chaucer's  Prentice  in  the  Coke's 
Tale— Gaylard  he  was  as  gold- 
fynch  in  the  schaine," — and  camois 
for  hooked.  So  yoxeth  seems  to 
me  far  better  than  hiccups  or 
hiceonghs.  Then,  again,  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  pity  to  have  lost 
such  plural  forms  as  eyen  for  eyes. 
We  still  say  oxen^  not  axes,  SH- 
vem,  too,  is  better  than  silver,  not 
only  for  sound's  sake,  but  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  adjective  from  the 
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substantive.  We  have  brazen, 
golden,  why  not  silvern?  One  of 
the  defects  of  our  language  is 
its  excess  of  sibilants,  and  the 
plurals  in  en  please  my  ear  and 
eye.  Would  "  dearly  beloved 
brothers"  sound  as  well  as 
"  brethren  "  1    For  instance — 

With  camois  nose  and  eyen  grey  as 
glass." 

So,  too,  I  confess  to  liking  trnth- 
outen  better  than  loithout,  and 
asken  in  the  plural  instead  of  ask, 
— perhaps  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  that 
pathetic  and  exquisite  passage  of 
the  Knight's  Tale  in  Chaucer — 

"  What  asken  men  to  have 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde 
grave 

Alone,  withouten  any  companie." 

Mai.  What  an  exquisite  passage 
that  is  !  Indeed,  what  an  exqui- 
site poem  the  whole  of  the  Knight's 
Tale  is  !  How  fresh,  how  vigorous, 
how  living,  how  pathetic  !  What 
a  wonderfal  description  that  is  of 
the  forest !  One  actually  seems 
to  see  it,  it  is  described  with  such 
vividness.  What  sharp  clear  pic- 
tures he  paints  with  a  touch  1  No 
one  can  approach  Chaucer  in  the 
intensity  and  truth  of  some  of  his 
lines,  as,  for  instance— 

"  The  smCer  with  the  knife  under  his 
cloak." 

The  smiler  1  —  what  a  touch  ! 
Again — 

The  colde  death,  with  mouth  gaping 
upright." 

Is  that  not  grim  enough  1  Or  try 
him  at  landscape.  Remember  the 
picture  painted  on  the  wall — 

"First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a 
forSste, 

In  which  there-  dwelled  neither  man 
nor  beste, 

With  knotty,  knarry,  barren  tre€s  olde, 
P 
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Of  Btubbes  sharp  and  hideous  to  be- 
holde ; 

In  which  there  ran  a  romble  and  a 
swough, 

As  though  a  storm  shuld  bresten  every 
bough." 

Truly  he  might  say — 

^*A11  full  of  chirking  was  that  sorry 
place. " 

Bel,  But  take,  since  we  are 
quoting,  again,  that  beautiful 
morning  scene  of  his  in  the  same 
poem.  Can  anything  be  fresher 
and  more  beautiful?—- 

The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
SalQeth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray ; 
And  firy  Phcebus  riseth  up  so  bright 
T?iat  cUl  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremSs  dryeth  in  the 
greves, 

The  silver  dropes  hanging    on  the 
leaves. 

And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  ry&l, 
With  Theseus,  his  squier  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  merry 
day; 

And  for  to  down  his  observance  to 
May, 

Remembring  on  the  poynt  of  his 
desire, 

He  on  his  courser  sterling  cls  the  fire. 
Is  ridden  to  the  fieldSs  him  to  playe 
Out  of  the  cojirt,  were  it  a  mile  or 
twSye." 

There  is  nothing  like  that  in  all 
English  verse.  The  quaintness, 
the  simplicity,  the  directness,  the 
freshness,  the  feeling  for  nature, 
the  grace,  are  quite  unapproach- 
able. I  wish  I  could  go  on  quoting 
Ohaucer,  but  there  would  never  be 
an  end,  and  I  might  as  well  leave 
off.  How  did  he  manage  in  his 
old  age  to  keep  such  perfect  youth 
and  heartiness  1  One  never  feels 
as  if  he  were  old.  The  heart 
springs  up  and  sings  in  every  line. 
His  gaiety  is  irrepressible.  The 
world  is  always  young  to  him. 
His  humour  is  so  sly  and  sharp ; 
his  pathos  so  tender  and  refined ; 


his  gladness  so  pulsing  and  con- 
tagious ;  his  romance  so  chival- 
rous ;  his  sympathies  so  large — that 
he  carries  one  away  with  him  at 
his  "  own  sweet  wiU."  Yet  I  hear 
many  persons  say  they  cannot  read 
him.  His  quaint  spelling  disturbs 
them,  and  they  find  his  verses 
halting  and  unfinished. 

Mai,  His  verses  halting !  I 
know  no  poet  whose  verse  is  to 
me  more  charming,  more  full  of 
exquisite  cadence  and  variety.  He 
prided  himself  on  the  exactness  of 
his  feet  and  measure.  One  must 
know,  to  be  sure,  how  to  read  and 
accent  it — but  that  is  learned  with 
so  little  trouble ;  and  when  one  has 
caught  the  inflections,  the  rhythm 
is  beautiful.  Besides,  its  very 
quaintness  lends  it  a  certain  charm 
to  me.  How  terribly  he  loses  in 
Dryden's  transcripts ! — all  the  soul 
and  heart  is  gone.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, at  a  little  greater  length, 
the  passage  you  were  quoting  a 
minute  or  two  ago  from  the 
Knight's  Tale:— 

"  Alas  the  woe  I    alas   the  peines 
stronge, 

That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so 
longe  1 

Alas  the  deth  I  alas  mine  Emelie  I 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  I 
Alas,   mine  hertis  queue !  alas,  my 
wife  1 

Mine  hertis  ladie,  ender  of  my  life  I 
What  is  this  world?  what  axen  men 
to  have? 

Kow  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde 
grave 

Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewell,  my  swete,  farewell,  mine 
Emilie, 

And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes 
tway, 

For  love  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what 
I  say." 

Now,  see  how  Dryden  ruins  this 
simple  and  pathetic  passage: — 

**  This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emilie : 
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To  die,  when  Heaven  had  pnt  yon  in 

my  power : 
Fate  conld  not  choose  a  more  malicious 

honr ! 

What  greater  cnrse  conld  envious  For- 
tune give. 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live  I 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we 
crave, 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in 

the  grave ! 
Never,  0  never  more  to  see  the  sun  I 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still 

alone  I 

lliis  late  is  common;  but  I  lose  my 
breath 

Near  bliss ;  and,  yet,  not  bless'd  before 

my  death. 
Farewell ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your 

arms, 

"Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms.'' 

BeL  There  is  a  delightful  Yolnme 
containiDg  several  of  his  Ganter- 
bury  Tales,  admirably  rendered 
into  modem  English  by  Words- 
worth, Mrs  Browning,  Leigh  Hunt^ 
Richard  Home,  and  others,  in  which 
Uiey  have  endeavoured  to  change 
as  little  as  possible  his  very  words. 
But  still  their  renderings  have  not 
the  charm  of  the  original,  and  in 
some  cases  I  cannot  but  think  they 
have  unnecessarily  altered  him  to 
suit  modem  ears  and  tastes.  With 
a  little  accentuation  in  the  print- 
ing, and  change  of  the  spelling,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be 
quite  intelligible  to  everyone.  Still, 
there  are  no  other  renderings  of 
his  poems  to  be  compared  to  these ; 
and  they  are  made  with  trae  poetic 
sense  and  feeling.  Mr  Home  has 
also  published  some  interesting 
correspondence  between  him  and 
Mrs  Browning  in  relation  to  this 
book.    Have  you  seen  it? 

Mai.  Yes ;  and  it  interested  me 
very  much.  I  wish  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  more  of  it,  and 
I  wish  Leigh  Hunt  could  have 
given  us  all  his  ideas  and  feelings 
about  it.  He  traly  reHshed  Chau- 
cer, and  his  essays  on  his  poems 
are  charming.   There  never  was  a 


more  genial  critic  than  he.  I  shall 
always  be  glad  that  I  knew  him. 
It  was  like  touching  an  older  gen- 
eration of  poets  and  writers.  He 
showed  me  one  day  a  lock  of  Mil- 
ton's hair,  which  was  one  of  his 
most  precious  possessions,  and 
said,  "Put  your  hand  on  it."  I 
did.  "There!"  he  said,  "you 
have  touched  Milton." 

Bel,  Ah!  that  was  the  lock  of 
hair  on  which  he  wrote  a  sonnet. 
There  is  nothing  so  living  about 
us  as  hair.  Tou  really  touched 
the  same  hair  in  which  he  twined 
his  hand,  possibly  when  he  was 
dictating  the  '  Paradise  Regained ' 
It  must  have  given  you  a  sen- 
sation. 

Med,  It  did.  It  was  really  a 
part  of  Milton  that  I  touched. 
And  strange  that  it  should  so 
long  have  survived  him.  There 
is  probably  nothing  that  now  re- 
mains of  what  was  once  Milton, 
except  that  lock  of  hair — all  the 
rest  is  dust. 

BeL  It  is  said  that  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  body  entirely 
change  every  seven  years.  Do  we 
then  remain  the  same  persons, 
when  all  that  we  once  were  has 
insensibly  departed  from  usf 
What  are  we  then?  or  what  is 
it  that  \&wef  How  can  we  claim 
to  be  the  same  individual  person 
that  we  were  ten  years  ago  ? 

Mai,  We  are  not!  We  are 
neither  identical  in  body  nor  mind. 
There  is  nothing  of  what  we  were 
but  memories,  and  phantasms, 
and  ghost  of  thoughts  that  still 
haunt  us.  Our  bodies  vanish 
from  us  even  while  we  live.  And 
when  we  die,  to  what  base  uses 
we  may  retum.  "  Why  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stop- 
ping a  bung-hole  f  " 

Bel.  "Twere  to  consider  too 
curiously  to  consider  so." 

Mai.  "No,  faith,  not  a  jot," 
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"Imperial  CieBar,  dead  and  turned  to 
clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind 
away: 

Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the 
world  in  awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  win- 
ter's flaw  ! 

Bel,  It  might  indeed,  or  make 
a  jug  for  our  ale  as  in  the  old 
song,  which  is  but  another  elabo- 
ration of  the  same  idea. 

McU.  You  have  been  in  that 
cold  and  splendid  mausoleum  of 
the  Medici  family  in  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Florenca  I  do  not  mean  the 
room  where  the  statues  of  Michel 
Angelo  stand,  but  that  other  lofty 
mausoleum,  lined  and  cased  in 
rich  and  curious  marbles,  with 
their  great  sarcophagi  dedicated 
to  the  dead  Medicean  Grand- 
Dukes,  a  grand,  cold,  heartless, 
place. 

Bd,  1  remember  it  well,  and  I 
remember  that  it  cost  nearly  three 
millions  of  scudi — to  be  accurate, 
2,700,000. 

Mai  And  I  suppose  you  or  any 
one  would  think  that  with  all 
this  splendour,  some  little  con- 
sideration would  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  bodies  of  the  royal 
personages  whom  the  tombs  are 
raised  to  celebrate.  But  it  is  not 
so.  Where  the  bodies  of  the  early 
dukes  were  first  buried  I  know 
not,  but  in  1791,  Ferdinand  III. 
gathered  together  all  the  coffins 
containing  the  royal  bodies,  and 
had  them  piled  together  pell-mell 
in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the 
chapel,  caring  scarcely  to  distin- 
guish one  from  another,  and  there 
they  remained  uncared  for,  and 
only  protected  from  invasion  by 
two  wooden  doors,  with  common 
keys,  until  1857.  But  shame 
then  came  over  those  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  place;  and  it  was 
determined  to  put  them  in  place 
and  order.  In  1818,  a  rumour  was 


current  that  these  Medicean  coffins 
had  been  violated  and  robbed  of 
all  the  articles  of  value  which 
they  contained.  But  little  heed 
was  paid  to  this  rumour,  and  it 
was  not  until  thirty-nine  years 
afterwards,  in  1857,  that  an  ex- 
amination into  the  fact  was  made. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  ru- 
mour had  been  well  founded. 
The  forty-nine  coffins  containing 
the  remains  of  the  family  were 
taken  down  one  by  one,  and  a  sad 
state  of  things  was  exposed. 
Some  of  them  had  been  broken 
into  and  robbed,  some  of  them 
were  the  hiding  -  places  of  rats 
and  every  kind  of  vermin ;  and 
such  was  the  nauseous  odour  they 
gave  forth,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  persons  employed  in  taking 
them  down  lost  his  life  by  in- 
haling it. 

Imperial  Gsdsar,  dead  and  turned 
to  cUy," 

had  become  hideous  and  nauseous. 
Of  many  of  them  nothing  remained 
but  fragments  of  bones  and  a 
handful  of  dust;  but  where  they 
had  not  been  stolen,  the  splendid 
dresses,  covered  with  jewels — ^the 
wrought  silks  and  satins  of  gold 
embroidery  —  the  helmets  and 
swords,  crusted  with  gems  and 
gold, — still  survived  the  dust  and 
bones  that  had  worn  them  in  their 
splendid  pageants  and  ephemeral 
days  of  power ;  and  in  many  cases, 
where  everything  that  bore  the 
impress  of  life  had  gone,  the  hair 
still  remained,  almost  as  fresh  as 
ever.  Some,  however,  had  been 
embalmed,  and  were  in  fair  preser- 
vation ;  and  some  were  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  putrefaction.  Ghastly 
and  grinning  skulls  were  there, 
adorned  with  crowns  of  gold. 
Dark  and  parchment-dried  faces 
were  seen,  with  their  golden  hair, 
rich  as  ever,  and  twisted  with  gems 
and  pearls  and  golden  nets.  The 
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cardinals  wore  still  their  mitres 
and  red  cloaks  and  splendid  rings. 
On  the  breast  of  Cs^inal  Carlos 
(son  of  Ferdinand  I.)  was  a  beau- 
tiful cross  of  white  enamel,  with 
the  effigy  of  Christ  in  black,  and 
surrounded  with  emeralds,  and  on 
his  hand  a  rich  sapphire  ring.  On 
that  of  Cardinal  Leopold,  the  son 
of  Cosimo  II.,  over  the  purple 
pianeta  was  a  cross  of  amethysts, 
and  on  his  finger  a  jacinth,  set  in 
enamel.  The  dried  bones  of  Yit- 
toria  della  Hovere  Montefeltro 
were  draped  by  a  dress  of  black 
silk,  of  beautiful  texture,  trimmed 
with  black  and  white  lace,  with  a 
great  golden  medal  on  her  breast, 
and  the  portrait  of  her  as  she  was 
in  life,  lying  on  one  side,  and  her 
emblems  on  the  other;  while  all 
that  remained  of  herself  were  a  few 
bones.  Anna  Luisa,  the  Electress 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  daughter 
of  Cosimo  III.,  lay  there,  almost 
a  skeleton,  robed  in  ii  rich  violet 
velvet,  with  the  electoral  crown 
surmounting  a  black  ghastly  face 
of  parchment, — a  medal  of  gold, 
with  her  effigy  and  name  on  one 
side,  and  on  her  breast  a  crucifix 
of  silver;  while  Francisco  Maria, 
her  uncle,  lay  beside  her,  a  mass 
of  putrid  robes  and  rags.  Cosimo 
I.  and  Cosimo  IL  had  been  stripped 
by  profane  hands  of  all  their  jewels 
and  insignia;  and  so  had  been 
Eleonora  de  Toledo  and  Maria 
Christina,  and  many  others,  to 
the  number  of  twenty.  The  two 
bodies  which  were  found  in  the 
best  preservation  were  those  of  the 
Grand -Duchess  Giovanna  d'Aus- 
tria,  the  wife  of  Francisco  I.,  and 
their  daughter  Anna.  Corruption 
had  scarcely  touched  them,  and 
they  lay  there,  fresh  in  colour  as  if 
they  had  just  died.  The  mother,  in 
her  red  satin,  trimmed  with  lace, 
her  red  silk  stockings  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  the  ear-rings  hang- 
ing from  her  ears,  and  her  blond 


hair  as  fresh  as  ever ;  and  equally 
well  preserved  was  the  body  of  the 
daughter — ^the  colour  of  their  faces 
scarcely  changed.  And  so,  centu- 
ries after  they  had  been  laid  there, 
the  truth  became  evident  of  the 
rumour  that  ran  through  Florence 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  that 
they  had  died  of  poison.  The 
arsenic  which  had  taken  from 
them  their  life,  had  preserved  their 
bodies.  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere  was  also  there — the  bones 
scattered  and  loose  within  his  iron 
armour,  and  his  rusted  helmet 
with  the  visor  down.  And  this 
is  what  was  left  of  the  great 
MedicL 

Bel,  What  a  miserable  story  ! 
Take  physic,  Pomp !  To  think  that 
all  the  splendour  and  power  of 
earth  can  come  to  this;  that 
even  our  rags  outlive  us;  that 
beauty  and  youth,  and  strength 
and  manhood  can  rot  and  crumble 
to  dust  like  any  carrion :  'tis  ter- 
ribla  And  we  still  go  on  playing 
our  games  of  folly  in  the  face  of 
high  heaven,  and  ranting  and 
bragging,  as  if  we  were  anything, 
until  the  sceptre  drops  from  the 
nerveless  land  of  the  dead  Csesar, 
and  he  lies  down  to  rot  like  the 
veriest  beggar  in  the  ditch.  The 
beasts  that  brag  not  put  us  to 
shame.  And  we,  who  pretend  to 
know  everjrthiDg !  what  do  we 
know?  Will  any  one  read  me 
the  simple  everyday  riddle  of 
death  ]  Why,  the  very  mountains 
and  rocks  laugh  at  us,  and  spurn 
us  for  our  self-conceit^  and  well 
they  may.  Nature  scorns  us :  she 
drenches  us  with  her  tempests; 
buffets  us  with  her  storms;  and 
flings  us  fifty  fathoms  down  her 
rocks  to  death  ;  and  bums  us  with 
her  sun, — and  still  she  cannot  take 
the  vanity  and  conceit  out  of  us. 
Tou  are  no  child  of  mine.  Nature 
says.  I  am  only  your  step-mother, 
and  I  scorn  you  for  your  folly. 
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Go,  poor  ape,  and  leam  modesty 
and  humility. 

Mai,  Yes,  I  think,  she  does  in- 
deed. She  seems  to  care  little  for 
us ;  we  are  always  at  sword's 
point, — she  to  attack  and  destroy 
us,  and  we  to  parry  her  attacks. 
Death  threatens  out  of  every  crevice 
and  whispers  in  every  wind  j  and 
Nature  hides  him  everywhere  to 
assault  us.  Sometimes,  as  if  by 
caprice,  she  is  kind,  and  turns  us 
out  and  lets  us  be  happy  for  a 
moment ;  but  she  is  as  fickle  as  the 
wind,  and  even  when  she  smiles 
she  points  us  out  to  Death,  and 
leads  us  into  his  ambushes.  What 
cares  she  if  we  live  or  die  !  She 
smiles  the  same  over  the  mangled 
.  body  or  crushed  heart  as  over  the 
first  kiss  of  love.  What  sympathy 
has  she  with  us  in  our  griefs  and 
tortures  and  agonies!  The  sun 
shines  just  as  clear  and  bright  on 
the  wretched  as  on  the  happy. 
Does  our  sorrow  dim  the  light,  or 
force  the  brook  to  talk  less  loudly, 
or  keep  the  flowers  from  blooming  1 
No  !  Nature  mocks  and  laughs  at 
our  striving  and  our  living. 

Bel,  Nothing  is  so  terrible  in 
our  grief  as  the  impassiveness  of 
Nature  :  the  perfect  hardness  of 
heart,  the  utter  want  of  sym- 
pathy she  shows ;  the  cold,  cruel 
indifference  to  all  we  feel.  Even 
in  our  joy  she  is  always  taunting 
us  with  a  secret,  which  she  pre- 
tends to  whisper  but  will  not  re- 
veal. Everywhere  she  seems  just 
about  to  tell  us  something  we  de- 
sire to  know,  to  give  us  something 
we  desire  to  have,  and  when  we 
grasp  at  it,  it  is  gone — over  there — 
out  beyond,  somewhere  where  we 
are  not.  Happiness  is  her  lure, 
which  she  holds  out  before  us, 
just  beyond  our  reach,  and  when 
we  rush  to  seize  it  and  stumble  to 
the  earth  in  pain,  she  will  not 
come  to  our  assistance.  She  talks 
a  vague  and  inarticulate  language 


which  we  cannot  understand,  and 
yet  she  will  never  explain  what 
she  means.  What  she  means !  No! 
nor  what  anything  means.  We  all 
like  fools  pretend  to  understand 
her;  but  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
we  know  that  it  is  all  a  pretence, 
and  we  cover  over  our  utter  igno- 
rance by  a  veil  of  words,  and  keep 
ourselves  from  drowning  in  the 
abyss  of  thought  by  foolish  rafts 
of  phrases.  Really  if  we  were  not 
man,  there  would  be  nothing  so 
laughable  as  man,  with  our  whin- 
ings  and  complaints,  and  our 
prophecies  and  pretences.  Some- 
times I  think  the  beasts  have  the 
better  of  us — in  their  dumbness. 
They  commit  none  of  our  follies 
of  speech;  they  do  not  look  for- 
ward and  harass  themselves  with 
striving  to  pierce  the  impenetra- 
ble ;  they  do  not  whine  over  the 
past,  and  consume  themselves  with 
vain  regrets ;  they  take  what  is 
given  and  live  in  the  present^  and 
have  the  decency  to  be  dumb  and 
grateful. 

Mai,  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  spin 

"  A  Bhroad  of  talk  to  hide  ub  from  the 
Bun 

Of  thiB  familiar  life — ^which  seems  to  be 
But  ia  not — or  is  but  quaint  mockery 
Of  all  we  would  believe ;  or  sadly 
blame 

The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 
Of  this  wrong  world,  and  then  anat- 
omise 

The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men 

whose  eyes 
Were  closed  in  distant  years  —  or 

widely  guess 
The  issue  of  this  earth's  great  business, 
When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are. " 

Bel.  That  is  Shelley,  is  it  not? 
Mai,  Yes. 

Bel,  Ah,  yes !  it  is-  pleasant 
to  spin  such  webs  of  faith  to 
catch  flies.  And  the  dewdrops 
hang  on  them,  too,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  glitter  like  diamonds; 
but  sometimes  we  are  only  the 
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flies  themselves  that  are  caught 
in  them,  and  then  it  is  not  so 
pleasant. 

Mai.  Flies!  There  is  nothing 
I  detest  like  flies.  Nothing  on 
earth  enrages  me  like  them.  I 
like  to  see  them  caught  in  webs. 
They  present  the  only  shape  in 
which  courage  does  not  seem  a 
virtna  Pertinacious  and  fearless, 
they  can  never  be  driven  away. 
They  know  not  fear,  they  are  so 
disgustingly  alert.  I  like  the  old 
line — is  it  Decker's  1 — 

"Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  ontameable  as 
flies!'' 

I  was  reading  some  time  ago  a  most 
horrible  account,  given  by  a  writer 
in  the  '  St  James's  Gazette,'  of  the 
battle-field  of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  the 
day  after  the  battle  there  in  1882, 
and  of  the  fearful  gathering  there 
of  flies.  The  Egyptian  troops  had, 
he  says,  neglected  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  the  British  troops  did 
not  bury  them,  so  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  Arabs  and  Egyptians 
lay  about  the  trenches  and  the 
fort  walls.  Let  me  read  you  what 
the  writer  says  : — 

Long  before  I  got  to  the  trenches 
I  noti(^  a  dark  line,  distinctly 
visible  on  the  otherwise  bright  sandy 
landscape,  and  as  I  got  nearer,  the 
fort  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  dark 
paLL  I  could  not  account  for  this 
phenomenon  at  fint,  and  at  the  in- 
stant it  was  suggestive  of  something 
supematuraL  On  nearer  approach, 
however,  at  about  150  yards'  oistance 
from  the  dark  mass,  I  heard  distinctly 
a  loud  humming  noise.  As  I  ap- 
proached nearer,  the  sound  increased 
m  volume  until  it  became  a  loud  roar. 
It  was  not  imtil  I  was  close  to  the 
black  line  that  I  could  make  out  the 
cause.  Then  I  could  see  the  topmost 
flies  as  they  hovered  and  dived  above 
the  lower  strata.  I  could  trace  this 
black  line  of  flies  for  a  half-mile  or  so 
on  either  side  of  me,  and  it  rose  like 
a  thick  curtain  for  some  ten  yards  off 
the  ground.  Here  is  a  calculation  for 


some  mathematician.  A  wall  of  flies 
one  mile  long,  ten  yards  high,  and 
fortv  yards  wide ;  and  the  flies  bo 
thickly  massed  that  they  might  be 
said  to  be  riding  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  brushing  each  other  side 
by  side.  This  black  wall  represented 
the  line  of  dead  Egjrptians  ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  they  were  unburied  they  did 
not  want  for  a  pall.   How  I  was  to 

fet  through  this  cordon  of  flies  was  a 
oubtful  problem.  Time  was  press- 
ing, and  a  party  of  Arabs  were  nang- 
in^  behind,  and  enjoying  some  nice 
bsSl-practice,  with  my  pony  and  me 
for  taigets.  To  go  around  the  flank 
of  this  fly-wall  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  I  put  spurs  to  my  pony  and 
urged  him  through.  The  Drute  re- 
fused several  times,  literally  fright- 
ened by  the  hum  and  noise.  At  last 
I  managed  to  set  him  '  head-on,'  and 
never  shall  I  forget  my  passage 
through  those  fortv  yards  of  flies. 
They  presented  such  a  firm  front  as 
we  passed  through,  that  I  could  feel 
a  heavy  pressure,  heavy  enough  to 
compel  me  instinctivelv  to  grip  the 
saddle  closer  with  my  knees.  I  had 
to  close  mouth  and  eyes,  and  trust  to 
chance  to  get  straight  through  ;  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  endure  tJie  hor- 
rible stench  that  emanated  from  the 
mass.  My  pony  was  so  terrified  that 
I  could  not  puU  him  up  until  we  had 

fot  some  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
lack  niass,  and  out  into  the  clear 
desert  air  again." 

There!  is  not  that  a  hideous 
picture  f 

Bel.  Hideous  enough.  Thank 
Heaven  we  have  no  such  armies  of 
flies  here.  If  the  devil  ever  made 
any  creature,  he  made  the  fly.  It 
is  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  as 
devilish  as  one  could  wish.  But  I 
know  why  you  hate  flies  so.  You 
are  getting  bald,  and  they  make 
your  cranium  a  playground  —  a 
promenade  1 

Mai.  Ay,  that  they  do.  But 
bald  is  a  hard  word.  Why  not 
say, — ^Your  hair  is  getting  thin? 
that  euphuism  lets  a  man  down 
easy.  Bald,  forsooth  1  I  admit 
my  part  is  wider  than  it  used  to 
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be,  but  that  is  all.  I  am  not  bald. 
People  like  you  sometimes  rudely 
tell  me  I  am ;  but  I  take  good  heed 
never  to  use  a  double  mirror,  nor 
see  the  back  of  my  head.  The 
last  time  I  used  two  they  played 
me  a  sad  trick.  I  saw  a  person  I 
did  not  know  reflected  in  them. 

Beh  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
coarse  language.  There  is  a  friend 
of  ours  who  divides  all  persons 
into  two  classes,  those  whose  hair 
is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  those 
whose  hair  is  departed  in  the 
middle.  And  as  Solomons  said  to 
George  III.,  I  congratulate  you  on 
being  in  the  second  class. 

Mai,  Apropos  of  what  did  Solo- 
mons say  that  ? 

Bel.  Apropos  of  players  on  the 
violin.  "  They  may  be  divided,"  he 
said,  "  into  two  classes.  Those  who 
play  well,  and  those  who  play 
badly;  and  I  congratulate  your 
Majesty  on  arriving  at  the  second 
class.** 

Mai.  I  am  a  believer  in  wigs, 
provided  the  wig  does  not  attempt 
to  lie  and  deceive  you  into  a  belief 
that  it  is  the  real  natural  covering 
of  the  head.  It  is  the  wig's  at- 
tempt at  deceit  which  makes  it 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  When 
it  boldly  says,  I  am  a  wig,  and  not 
a  counterfeit  head  of  hair,  it  is 
as  respectable  as  any  other  head- 
dress, and  may  be  quite  as  becom- 
ing. For  instance,  a  handsome 
King  Charles  wig  is  certainly  as 
becoming  as  a  stove-pipe  hat,  and 
on  an  official  head  a  wig  has  some- 
thing imposing.  I  doubt  if  any 
judge  would  so  sternly  typify 
Themis  with  his  natural  hair  as 
when  he  is  covered  with  his  wig. 
Persons  in  high  offices  who  person- 
ate powers  should  not  appear  in 
their  common  dresses.  In  my 
opinion,  a  judge  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
may  be  as  just  and  able  as  one  in 
his  robes  and  wig,  but  he  will  not 
have  the  same  authority.  Think 


of  a  cardinal  in  knickerbockers 
and  a  dress-coat !  Has  he  not  lost 
half  his  impressiveness  and  influ- 
ence by  the  change  of  his  dress  f 
Dress  is  as  necessary  for  the  body 
as  language  for  the  mind.  It  is,  I 
cannot  but  think,  a  gr^at  mistake 
in  America  tliat  the  judiciary  have 
no  official  robes  to  distinguish  them 
on  the  bench,  not  only  for  the  dig- 
nity which  these  give  to  the  office, 
and  for  the  influence  they  exert 
on  the  public,  but  for  the  efiect 
they  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
judge  himself.  A  man  in  official 
robes  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is,  to 
a  certain  degree,  removed  from 
his  ordinary  personal  relations  of 
common  life;  that  he  becomes  a 
representative  of  the  office,  and 
bound  to  its  duties.  We  admit, 
in  the  army  and  navy,  that  dress, 
uniform,  and  distinctive  badges 
restrain  personalities  and  give 
authority,  and  compel  the  wearer 
to  a  bearing  and  conduct  appro- 
priate to  his  position.  So,  also, 
we  recognise  the  appropriateness 
and  impressiveness  of  costume  in 
the  Church.  Why  is  this  not  true 
in  all  other  official  positions  in  life  f 
Why  does  it  not  equally  apply  to 
judges  and  advocates,  and  all  the 
officers  of  a  court?  American 
Ministers  at  foreign  Courts  are 
now  prohibited  from  wearing  the 
distinctive  diplomatic  dress  or- 
dained by  custom  of  all  other 
nations.  But  on  what  sufficient 
ground )  It  is  asserted  that  such 
distinctive  dresses  are  not  repub- 
lican. Why?  Is  not  one  dress 
as  republican  as  another?  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  simply  an  offence 
against  good  manners  thus  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  reject 
the  usages  of  diplomacy.  One 
might  as  well  insist  that  it  is  not 
repu^>lican  to  put  on  the  recognised 
dress-coat  at  an  evening  reception 
or  ball.  A  gentleman  simply  con- 
forms to  the  usages  of  the  society 
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he  frequents,  and  he  wears  the 
dress  worn  by  others ;  he  does  not 
seek  to  render  himself  conspicuous 
among  them  by  singularity  of  cos- 
tume, nor  tacitly  to  criticise  their 
good  taste  by  adopting  a  different 
dress.  The  generally  admitted 
rules  and  customs  of  society  may 
not  be  Tery  wise,  but  every  gentle- 
man recognises  them  as  binding 
upon  him.  He  does  not  offend  by 
self-assertion  and  the  assumption 
of  superiority  in  even  minor  mat- 
ters; he  simply  conforms  to  the 
general  usage.  Now  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  agreed 
(whether  wisely  or  not  is  imma- 
terial) to  require  that  all  persons 
holding  diplomatic  positions  shall, 
on  formal  occasions,  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive diplomatic  dress.  The 
Ck>urts  of  Europe  have  decreed 
that  on  State  occasions  and  pre- 
sentations this  dress  shall  be  ob- 
ligatory. To  comply  with  this 
requisition,  to  conform  to  this  uni- 
versal usage,  involves  no  loss  of 
dignity  or  principle.  But  for  a 
foreign  Minister  or  ambassador  to 
refuse  to  do  so  is  an  impertinence 
to  all  the  Courts  at  which  he  rep- 
resents his  country,  and  a  criti- 
cism and  slur  upon  all  his  fellow- 
Ministers  and  ambassadors  who 
conform  to  this  usage.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  You  may  commit 
this  folly,  but  I  will  not.  You 
may  dress  yourselves  as  lackeys, 
but  I  am  no  lackey,  and  I  will  show 
you  what  you  ought  to  do.  This  is 
as  presumptuous  as  it  is  ill-bred. 
It  is  virtually  an  assertion  that 
he  is  better  than  they  are.  Surely 
any  Court  in  Europe  has  the  right 
to  lay  down  rules  and  conventions 
as  to  its  own  receptions ;  and  can 
there  be  a  greater  impertinence  or 
a  more  overbearing  pretension  than 
for  any  one  to  insist  that  he  will 
not  conform  to  them,  and  claim 
that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from  the 
roles  which  govern  others  because 


he  is  a  republican.  But  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  dress  which  is  re- 
cognised as  appropriate  for  any 
American  in  visiting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is 
proper  and  sufficient  for  him  at 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  That 
is  begging  the  whole  question. 
The  President  has  the  right  to 
make  his  own  rules  for  his  own 
Court;  but  surely  he  has  no  right 
to  make  rules  for  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  or  directly  to  violate  those 
which  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
they  have  laid  down,  and  in  so 
doing  to  offend  the  prejudices  and 
usages  of  diplomatic  society  in 
general,  or  to  insist  that  he  shall 
be  made  an  exception,  or  to  make 
his  special  privilege  a  national 
question)  My  notion  is  that  a 
gentleman,  when  he  enters  any 
society,  asks  what  are  the  usages 
of  that  society,  how  he  should 
dress,  and  what  are  the  forms 
adopted  by  others,  and  to  these 
he  conforms ;  and  I  know  not  why 
a  diplomat  should  not  do  the  same. 
But  in  point  of  fact  this  rule  as 
to  dress  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
founded  on  good  reasons.  The 
dress  itself  is  an  indication  of 
the  office  and  position  of  the 
wearer.  That  office  confers  upon 
the  diplomat  certain  privileges  and 
rights,  and  his  dress  accredits  him 
to  all  persons  ignorant  of  him  per- 
sonally. If  he  present  himself  in 
that  dress,  ushers  and  soldiers, 
guards  and  servants,  recognise 
him  as  a  diplomat,  and  give  him 
free  entrance,  and  assist  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  privil^es. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  presents 
himself  in  his  ordinary  dress,  how 
are  the  subordinates  of  a  Court, 
the  guards  of  a  palace  or  public 
place,  to  distinguish  him  ?  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  him,  in  order 
to  pass,  to  prove  his  identity.  How 
is  he  to  do  this  1  Were  it  not  for 
the  dress  anybody  might  present 
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himself,  and  by  claiming  to  be  a 
Minister,  improperly  obtain  en- 
trance, out  of  mere  cariosity,  or 
for  objects  thoroughly  i^rong.  In 
fact,  ^e  most  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful incidents  have  occurred 
merely  through  this  absurd  regula- 
tion. On  one  occasion  an  Ameri- 
can Minister,  presenting  himself 
on  a  State  occasion  in  his  ordi- 
nary dress,  was  refused  permission 
to  pass  the  door  by  the  guard. 
He  asserted  his  position  as  Ameri- 
can Minister;  but  the  guard,  not 
trusting  to  his  aj9»ertion,  still  re- 
fused. He  attempted  to  force  his 
way,  and  then  occurred  a  disgrace- 
ful scene  —  a  fight  between  him 
and  the  guard,  a  great  noise  and 
confusion,  his  arrest,  and  final 
release  after  a  time.  Other 
cases,  some  of  them  ludicrous 
enough,  I  know ;  but  it  is  better 
to  say  nothing  about  them — non 
ragianiam  di  lor.  But  to  go  back 
to  what  I  was  saying.  So  far 
from  objecting  to  costumes  and 
official  dresses,  I  should  like  not 
only  that  the  judiciary,  and  the 
army  and  navy  and  foreign  Min- 
isters, should  have  a  special  cos- 
tume, but  that  every  guild,  office, 
trade,  and  profession  should  have 
one  appropriate  to  itself.  It  was 
the  case  in  Italy  in  the  olden 
days,  and  what  picturesqueness 
it  gave  to  life !  There  was  no 
nonsense  then  about  costumes  rep- 
resenting the  occupation  or  office 
of  any  person  being  anti-republi- 
can. During  the  best  days  of 
their  Republics,  every  guild  had  its 
own  dress.  The  merchant,  the 
noble,  the  magistrate,  the  artist, 
the  carpenter,  the  tradesmen — 
each  was  distinguished  by  its 
costume,  and  all  were  proud  or 
satisfied  at  least  with  their  posi- 
tion, and  not  ashamed  of  it.  Why 
do  we  all  dress  alike?  Simply,  I 
suppose,  because  we  wish  to  con- 
ceal our  real  occupation.    We  are 


not  willing  to  show  ourselves  in 
our  true  colours.  We  hope  to  be 
mistaken  to  be  in  a  higher  rank 
than  that  which  we  actually  have. 
Is  this  republican — to  be  aping  the 
dress,  and  pretending  to  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  are  above  usf 
Are  we  ashamed  of  what  we  are 
doing  f  Do  we  want  to  fly  under 
false  colours  ?  Is  it  a  disgrace  to 
be  a  tradesman,  and  a  glory  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  lord  or  a  governor  f 
Does  it  give  us  a  secret  delight  to 
think  that  among  strangers  we 
may  be  thought  to  be  members  of 
Congress  f  or  does  it  offend  us  to 
have  any  one  set  above  us,  or  dis- 
tinguished from  us  by  any  exterior 
badge  or  dress  f  Whatever  is  the 
motive  for  this  deadly  conformity 
of  dress,  it  neither  strengthens  our 
character  nor  makes  life  pictur- 
esque. 

BeL  I  go  even  a  step  beyond, 
and  think  that  badges  and  ribbons 
and  medals  are  admirable  inven- 
tions. Nay,  I  think  that  even  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
much  as  it  is  laughed  at,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  nothing  shows  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  the  French 
more  than  the  institution  of  this 
order.  It  is  not  much  of  a  dis- 
tinction, you  say.  No  matter,  it 
is  something  ;  and  a  man  that 
wears  it  in  his  button-hole  feels 
compelled  by  it  to  decency  of  con- 
duct. He  would  not  commit  the 
same  act  with  it  on  his  person  as 
if  he  were  without  it.  Is  this 
nothing  f  Humanity  is  a  very 
foolish  thing.  There  is  no  such 
ridiculous  animal  as  a  man;  but 
those  who  wish  to  lead  men  and 
make  the  best  of  them,  use  their 
follies  to  guide  them  to  good  ends. 
It  is,  if  you  please,  ridiculous  that 
a  man  should  desire  the  ribbon. 
But  if  he  do  desire  it — and  what 
Frenchman  does  not  ? — ^there  is  the 
fact;  and  why  not  make  use  of 
it.    Men  will  strain  every  nerve 
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to  obtam  it.    They  will  earnestly 
work — ^nay,  they  will  hazard  their 
liyes  for  it.    It  is  thus  a  great 
lever  to  move  society,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  throw  it  away.  The 
soldier  will  brave  death  for  the 
medal  of  valour.    If  you  have  no 
medal  to  give  him,  you  have  lost 
a  powerful  incentive.    Besides,  in 
general,  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for 
society  that  services  and  abilities 
and  noble  deeds  should  be  recog- 
nised by  some  outward  badge) 
There  is  no  such  cheap  way  of 
purchasing  men  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  on 
others  to  deserve  and  obtain  a 
similar  public  evidence  of  merit. 
Tou  say  we  ought  to  be  above 
this.    Perhaps  wo  ought,  but  we 
are  not;  and  we  might  as  well 
accept  things  as  they  are.  Again 
you  say,  if  it  really  could  be  con- 
fined to  true  desert^  it  would  be 
different ;  but  such  honours,  if  you 
will  call  them  so,  are  not  always 
given  to  the  deserving.    They  do 
not  really  mean  anything.  They 
are  often  obtained  by  influence 
and  chicanery.    True;  but  even 
though  this  be  the  case,  they  are 
not  without  value.    You  must  not 
judge  things  by  their  exceptions. 
Are  there  any  honours  or  distinc- 
tions or  oflBces  of  which  you  cannot 
say  the  same?    Are  they  only 
given  to  the  most  deserving  f  Does 
nobody  intrigue  for  them?  But 
is  that  a  reason  to  refuse  all  dis- 
tinctions 1     They  are  not  repub- 
lican at  least,  you  say.  What- 
ever aristocratic  and  monarchical 
countries  may  do,  it  is  contrary  to 
all  this  spirit  of  republicanism  to 
do  this.    And  pray,  why]  They 
confer  no  power,  they  give  no 
authority,  they  injure  no  one,  and 
why  should  not  a  republic  recog- 
nise, by  a  badge,  a  token,  a  medal, 
a  ribbon,  great  services  to  the  coun- 
try 1  Men  may  politically  be  equal 
if  you  choose,  but  for  all  that  they 


are  not  equal  in  mind,  in  power,  in 
character — in  a  word,  in  anything 
essential — and  there  is  something 
of  the  devil's  darling  sin,  the 
pride  that  apes  humility,"  in  any 
pretence  that  they  are.  By  the 
laws  of  America  no  title  can  be 
conferred  by  the  country,  and  yet 
there  is  no  people  that  are  more 
fond  of  them.  You  cannot  drive 
out  human  nature  with  a  pitch- 
fork. If  you  cannot  there  be  Lord 
Booby  or  Sir  Thomas  Newcombe, 
you  are  Dr,  or  Oolonel,  or  Judge, 
or  Congressman,  or  Senator :  and 
of  late  I  find  that  the  two  last 
titles,  which  in  the  old  days  were 
never  known,  have  become  uni- 
versal. All  people  like  titles  and 
handles  to  their  name  —  republi- 
cans as  well  as  monarchists.  Why, 
if  titles  and  distinctions  and  badges 
are  wrong  or  inexpedient  or  ridi- 
culous, do  the  colleges  and  societies 
in  America  confer  themf  Why 
are  men  pleased  to  place  LL.D. 
after  their  names,  or  A.A.S.,  or 
anything  else  f  Has  it  ever  done 
any  injury  to  society  to  give  these 
degrees  and  titles  ?  When  it  comes 
to  conferring  powers  and  privileges 
with  the  titles,  the  question  as- 
sumes another  aspect ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  not  have  been 
an  admirable  thing  if  the  country 
had  by  some  badge  or  outward 
token  recognised  the  great  services 
and  sacrifices  and  valour  of  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  late  war.  I  never  look  at  a 
soldier  in  England  who  wears  the 
Crimean  medal,  or  at  an  Italian 
who  wears  the  medal  of  military 
valour  on  his  breast,  without  a 
sensation  of  respect  and  a  certain 
thrill  of  interest,  and  a  feeling  that 
here  is  a  man  who  has  done  some- 
thing. On  his  part  also  he  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  wearing  it^  as  he 
feels  a  natural  pride  in  any  recog- 
nition that  he  has  done  his  duty 
as  a  man  should;  and  I  cannot 
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but  think  that  this  exerts  a  good 
influence  on  all.  There !  I  have 
done. 

Mai,  Well,  you  have  made  a 
long  speech,  and  I  will  not  say 
there  is  no  truth  in  what  yau  urge. 
But  really  is  there  anything  more 
absurd  than  a  Frenchman  with  his 
Legion  of  Honour  on  his  overcoat^ 
on  his  undercoat)  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  on  his  waistcoat  1  I  honestly 
believe  that  if  you  strip  him  naked 
you  will  find  it  pasted  or  tattooed 
on  his  breast.  Dissect  him,  and 
on  his  heart  would  be  written  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  as  Oalais  on  Mary 
of  England's  heart. 

Bel,  Very  true;  but  none  the 
less  the  red  ribbon  is  a  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  a  Frenchman  is  ridi- 
culous in  our  eyes  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  wears  it  and  in  the  pride 
he  takes  in  it,  all  the  more  it  shows 
that  the  ribbon  is  a  power.  For 
my  own  part,  it  amuses  me  exces- 
sively, but  that  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  abandoned. 

Mai,  You  are  an  abominable 
aristocrat. 

Bel,  I  think  I  should  be  a  fool 
if,  knowing  I  could  secure  the  best 
services  of  any  one  by  giving  him 
so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  ribbon,  I 
should  refuse  to  do  so. 

Mai  You  remind  me  of  an  anec- 
dote which  Mr  Justice  Story  used 
to  tell  of  William  Pinckney,  the 
distinguished  lawyer.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America,  after  having  rep- 
resented his  country  as  Minister 
in  England,  he  came  to  see  the 
judge,  and  talking  over  with  him 
his  impressions  of  life  and  society 
thei*e,  he  said,  "Were  it  not  for 
my  republican  prejudices,  I  know 
of  no  position  more  enviable  than 
that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  large  rent-roll. 
Were  it  not  for  my  republican 
prejudices."  "  His  republican  prin- 
ciples 1 "  the  judge  used  to  repeat, 


with  a  laugh;  never  knew 
he  had  any.  He  was  the  most 
thorough  aristocrat^  as  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men,  I  ever  knew." 

Bel,  I  have  always  heard  that 
he  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 

Mai,  In  every  way.  At  the 
Bar  he  was  /acUe  princepa  among 
a  group  of  eloquent  and  able  men, 
equally  powerful  with  the  Bench 
and  the  jury — a  severe  student  and 
laborious  worker  in  his  profession, 
and  a  man  of  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  industry.  With  all 
this,  he  was  a  great  fop  in  his 
dress,  and  had  the  folly  to  assume, 
before  the  Bar  and  Bench,  a  care- 
less contempt  of  study.  After 
working  all  night  on  a  case,  he 
would  present  himself  in  court 
finically  dressed  in  the  height  of 
the  fashion,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  given  but  slight  attention 
to  the  case  he  was  to  ai^e,  and 
begin  his  ailment  in  an  artificial 
tone  of  voice  and  manner,  as  if  he 
were  but  slightly  interested  in  it. 
But  as  he  went  on,  his  air  and 
manner  changed ;  he  threw  off  this 
affectation,  and  showed  such  mas- 
tery of  details,  such  consummate 
power  in  marshalling  his  ailment, 
such  power  of  illustration  and  elo- 
quence, as  to  carry  everything  be- 
fore him.  The  jury,  which  had 
begun  by  smiling,  became  spell- 
bound. The  Court  and  Bar  listened 
with  profound  attention;  and  when 
he  took  his  seat,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  counteract  the  impression 
which  ho  had  left. 

Bel,  Eloquence  seems  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  have  be- 
come more  practical  and  more 
commonplace  than  we  used  to  be. 
We  do  not  believe  in  eloquence. 
Would  it  be  possible  now,  for  in- 
stance, for  any  man  to  produce 
such  an  effect  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Sheridan  did  in  his 
great  speeches  f  That  cold,  august, 
and  critical  body  was  then  so 
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moved  by  him,  that  tears  ran 
down  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the 
members;  and  such  was  the  im- 
pression he  made,  that  after  he 
took  his  seat  all  further  discussion 
for  the  time  was  impossible,  and 
the  House  was  forced  to  adjourn 
in  order  to  recover  its  composure. 
So,  too,  in  the  Senate  in  America. 
Some  of  the  great  speeches  of 
Webster  carried  grave  senators 
away  with  the  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness of  their  eloquence,  and  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  question. 
But  we  are  lower-toned  now,  have 
less  enthusiasm,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
less  heart  than  in  the  olden  days. 

BeL  Oh,  oh  !  Given  the  elo- 
quent man,  you  would  find  the 
same  impression  again.  The  truth 
is,  we  have  not  the  eloquent  man  ; 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  more  un- 
pleasant— ^nay,  more  ludicrous  and 
repulsive — than  that  wordy  and 
inflated  counterfeit  of  eloquence 
which  is  sometimes  heard  in 
America,  in  which  there  is  such  a 
pennyworth  of  brains  and  thought 
to  such  a  monstrous  quantity  of 
verbiage.  Not  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  facile  and  good 
speakers  generally.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  they  are  too  facile.  They 
let  their  words  run  away  with 
their  thoughts.  They  orate  :  their 
swelling  sentences  are  for  the  most 
part  sham;  they  do  not  rise  out 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  pour 
forth  from  necessity  and  with  an 
inborn  strength.  They  are  all 
pumped  up,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  hateful  than  this.  Eloquence 
is  not  a  garment  which  can  be  put 
on  to  thought  at  will. 

MaX.  If  in  America  oratory  is 
mouthing  and  inflated,  in  England 
it  is  flat  and  commonplace,  hesi- 
tating, and  generally  so  conscious 
that  it  is  painful  to  the  Ustener. 
The  American  has  a  great  gift 
of  what  the  Chinese  would  call 
<<Talkee!    talkeel"  and  at  all 


events,  one  is  not  in  constant  fear 
lest  he  break  down  utterly ;  but 
the  Englishman  so  stumbles  and 
corrects  himself,  so  hesitates  over 
all  his  sentences,  that  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  relief  that  we  see  hkn  take 
his  seat.  Of  course  there  are  noble 
exceptions  to  all  this  in  both 
countries;  and  I  confess  that  I 
am  on  the  English  side  in  prefer- 
ring business-like  and  practical 
statements  and  arguments,  even 
though  they  are  flat,  to  windy  talk 
and  strained  phrases.  There  is 
certainly  little  or  no  eloquence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  day;  but  there  is  prac- 
tical debate  and  discussion,  how- 
ever dull. 

BeL  Yes  ;  but  men  who  are  by 
nature  eloquent  are  cowed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  often  do 
not  dare  to  give  vent  to  the  en- 
thusiasm they  feel.  The  fashion 
has  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Sheridan,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  House  would  now  lis- 
ten to  his  speeches.  We  have 
changed  our  manners  and  speech  as 
well  as  our  dress.  We  go  in  for 
the  useful  and  the  practical.  We 
afiect  slang  in  our  conversation, 
and  indifference  in  our  opinions. 
We  understate  everything,  and 
object  to  enthusiasm.  We  wear 
cutaways  and  trousers,  and  earn- 
estness is  not  exactly  good  style. 
People  stare  if  you  are  enthusias- 
tic— as  much  as  if  you  wore  tunics, 
life  is  no  longer  picturesque  but 
monotonous,  and  the  critical  spirit 
is  so  in  vogue  that  every  one  is 
in  fear  of  what  may  be  said  and 
thought  of  what  they  do.  Not  to 
do  the  thing "  that  is  expected 
is  to  make  yourself  a  conspicuous 
target  for  the  shafts  of  all,  and 
everybody  is  expected  to  do  what 
others  are  doing.  This  destroys 
individuality  and  monotonises 
character.  Once  England  was  full 
of  characters;  now  all  are  cut  out 
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on  the  same  pattern,  all  speak 
alike,  all  dress  alike.  The  eccen- 
tric Englishman  at  home  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

MaL  What  a  picture !  It  is  a 
horrible  age,  as  the  present  always 
is  to  those  who  are  living  in  it.  I 
don't,  howeyer,  think  we  are  worse 
than  our  fathers  or  grandfathers. 
They  railed  at  their  age  as  much 
as  we  at  ours.  But  in  one  respect 
I  agree  we  have  not  changed 
things  for  the  better,  and  that  is 
in  our  dress.  Still  we  naturally 
abuse  the  present.  The  world 
always  has  and  will  Let  me 
recall  to  your  memory  some  lines 
from  an  anonymous  poem  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth. 
It  is  the  old  complaint  that  the 
times  are  growing  worse : — 

"  Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broadcloth  was  then  worth  praise, 

And  gave  the  best  content. 
French  fashions  then  were  scorned, 

Fond  fangles  then  none  knew ; 
Then  modesty  women  adorned 

When  this  old  cap  was  new  ! 

Bel,  Man's  dress  is  frightful — 
without  dignity,  beauty,  or  con- 
venience. 

Mai.  No;  not  without  conve- 
nience. 

Bel.  Yes ;  without  convenience. 
It  is  nothing  but  habit  which 
makes  trousers  even  tolerable. 
They  swell  at  the  knee  and  the 
hip,  they  drag  up  the  leg,  they 
gather  all  the  moisture  and  mud 
about  the  ancles  and  shoes,  and 
are  in  every  way  as  inconvenient 
as  they  are  ugly.  The  proof  of  it 
is,  that  if  we  go  out  to  shoot  or 
ride  or  march,  we  change  them  if 
we  can.  Every  soldier  can  march 
farther  in  a  day  with  his  trousers 
pulled  up  and  tied  under  the 
knee,  so  as  to  afford  the  leg  full 
play,  than  if  he  wear  them  down 
over  his  shoes. 


Mai,  Women's  costumes  are  bet- 
ter. But  women  always  manage 
to  look  well  in  anything.  No 
matter  how  hideous  any  fashion 
is,  it  is  always  thought  becoming. 
But  a  beautiful  woman  will  be 
beautiful  despite  her  dress — ^not 
because  the  dress  is  becoming  to 
the  person,  but  the  person  to  the 
dress.  They  so  lend  their  grace 
and  charm  to  it,  that  they  rob  it 
of  its  ugliness.  We  can't  help  lov- 
ing them  whatever  they  wear. 

Bel,  All  costumes  are  going  out. 
Manchester  invades  the  secretest 
village  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  even 
the  peasants  are  now  abandoning 
their  dress.  Civilisation  has  tri- 
umphed over  picturesqueness ;  the 
stove-pipe  black  hat  is  making 
its  way  to  the  Pyramids ;  and  the 
formal  coats,  and  uncouth  trousers 
of  the  West  are  invading  the  East^ 
and  driving  out  the  flowing  oriental 
robes.  The  world  is  getting  fright- 
fully monotonous  and  ugly.  Col- 
ours are  going  out,  and  man  b 
endeavouring  as  far  as  he  can  to 
make  himself  hideous.  Think  of 
the  old  Florentine  streets,  of  the 
!Rialto  at  Venice,  of  the  Mart  of 
Genoa,  of  the  Forum  of  Rome,  of 
the  Piazze  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
of  Siena  and  Milan  and  Pisa,  and 
Mantua  and  Verona,  in  the  golden 
days  of  their  prosperity,  in  the 
time  of  their  republics  and  mon- 
archies, what  picturesqueness, 
what  variety  of  costume,  what 
brilliancy  of  colour,  what  anima- 
tion there  was  1  How  splendidly 
their  figures  grouped  together  in 
the  streets  and  market-places !  All 
was  picture  wherever  one  looked. 
Gorgeous  colours  flashed  in  the 
sunlight.  Rich  robes  swept  the 
pavements.  Dignified  figures  mov- 
ed along,  in  costumes  befitting  the 
majesty  of  man  and  the  beauty 
of  wom  en.  Bemem  ber  the  old  Ven- 
etian and  Florentine  and  Sienese 
pictures  which  report  the  aspect 
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of  their  cities  in  those  days,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  dull  mon- 
otonous vulgarity  that  now  char- 
acterises their  street-lifa  Are  we 
any  better  for  all  this  change  t 
Have  we  gained  anything  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  this  variety  and 
beauty  %  Compare  the  England  of 
to^ay  with  England  in  the  time 
of  Eiizabeth  simply  for  costume. 
Never  have  men  been  so  badly 
dressed  as  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Prose  has  triumphed  over 
poetry,  ugliness  over  beauty. 
What  a  loss  to  art !  Great  deeds 
are  still  done.  Great  men  live 
and  move  and  act.  Great  events 
occur — full  of  interest,  and  fraught 
with  great  consequences.  But  how 
represent  them  in  art  f  The  heart 
may  beat  as  high,  the  purpose  be 
as  noble,  the  act  in  itself  as  grand ; 
but  how  can  you  represent  it  in 
art,  vulgarised  by  trousers,  and 
debased  to  the  eye  by  our  modem 
dresses  %  This  great  man,  who  illu- 
mined our  age  by  his  wit,  his  wis- 
dom, his  courage,  his  foresight,  his 
generosity,  deserves  a  statue;  but 
how  can  art  represent  what  the 
mind  craves,  so  long  as  he  wears 
our  dress  1 

Mai.  The  sculptor  is  forced  into 
utter  falsification  of  the  fact  on 
the  one  hand,  by  representing  him 
as  he  never  appeared ;  or  utter  fal- 
sification of  all  ideal  demands  on 
the  other,  by  a  literal  and  prosaic 
portraiture.  And  between  these 
two  stools  the  poor  sculptor  must 
fall.  The  public  demands  what  is 
impossible,  and  then  is  dissatisfied 


that  its  expectations  are  not  an- 
swered. Art  is  forced  to  fiy  to 
the  past  and  to  ideal  regions,  for 
daily  life  offers  few  subjects  which 
can  satisfy  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor. 

Bel.  The  pi^nt  always  has  to 
those  who  live  in  it  a  touch  of  the 
prosaic.  There  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  insists  that  in  this  age  sculp- 
ture has  no  right  to  exist — that  it 
is  all  reminiscence,  and  that  real 
statues  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mai.  That  is  encouraging  to 
sculptors.  But  thank  Heaven, 
then,  that  we  have  the  past  to 
live  in  and  to  work  with  ! — and 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  in 
certain  views  an  advantage.  There 
is  always  in  every  sphere  enough 
to  do  if  we  know  how  to  do  it. 
If  the  forms  in  which  we  cast  our 
thoughts  are  old,  the  feeling  and 
passion  we  put  into  them  may  be 
new.  Love  and  sorrow,  and  life 
and  death,  and  mirth  and  all  the 
varieties  of  passion  still  exist,  and 
human  nature  is  the  same  for 
ever. 

Bel.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  man.  But,  come, 
you  must  not  work  any  more. 
These  folds  are  all  right. 

Mai.  I  wish  I  thought  so ;  but 
they  never  will  be  right  until  I 
think  so. 

Bel.  YouVe  looked  at  it  too 
long.  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and 
see  it  with  a  fresh  eye. 

Mdl.  And  pull  it  aU  down. 

Bel.  At  all  events,  leave  it  now, 
and  let  us  have  our  walk. 
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ISFAHAN  TC 
BOADS  AND  BBSOUBCBS 

By  Colonel  Mark  Sever  Bell, 

The  main  postal  route  from  Is- 
fahan to  the  Gulf  is  vid  Shirdz; 
to  Shirdz  the  road  offers  no  diffi- 
culties over  the  320  miles  of  its 
length.  Beyond  this,  however,  for 
about  50  miles,  it  is  exceedingly 
bad.  The  total  distance  by  this 
route  is  520  miles.  It  is  possible 
to  convert  it  into  a  cart-track,  and 
its  difficulties  are  less  than  on  the 
line  between  Isfahan  and  Shiistar 
vid  Ardal — 275  miles,  of  which 
90  miles  are  very  difficult.  The 
600  miles  of  comparatively  desert 
route  between  Isfahdn  and  Tarbat- 
i-Haidari  offer  no  terrors  or  diffi- 
culties to  caravans  of  camels,  which 
can  accomplish  the  journey  in  about 
twenty-seven  days.  By  the  Kanin 
route,  then,  KhiidLsdn  can  be 
reached  in  about  forty-five  days 
of  actual  travelling — a  time  that 
compares  favourably  with  the  land 
journey  from  Bandar  Abbds,  also 
about  forty -five  days,  and  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  Shiistar  is  cap- 
able of  becoming  the  port,  not  only 
for  Isfahdn,  Tihrdn,  and  Hamaddn, 
&c.,  but  also  for  Khiirdsdn.  With 
improved  tracks,  Tabriz  likewise 
comes  within  its  influence  (600 
miles). 

Leaving  Julfa  on  the  27th  May, 
our  path  led  through  the  cultivated 
belt  of  country  known  as  the 
Lower  Ldnjiin,  a  well-populated 
district,  covered  with  fruit-gardens 
and  pigeon-towers,  and  containing 
300  or  400  villages.  At  10  miles 
we  crossed  the  river  Zaindanid 
by  a  bridge,  150  yards  long,  with 
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eighteen  tall  arches  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  finished  our  first  stage 
at  B^h-i-Wahsh,  a  village  of  120 
families  and  51  ploughs.  Such  a 
village  in  the  Mahal-i-Ldnjiin  is 
rated  at  300  tomdna  per  annum. 
With  our  carpet  and  bed  spread 
on  the  house-top,  we  listened  to 
what  the  KtLt-Khiidd  of  the  place 
and  his  fellows  bad  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  drank  of  the  icy 
cold  water  drawn  from  the  well  in 
the  courtyard  below.  Our  con- 
versation soon  took  its  usual  turn, 
"  ruin  of  trade  by  exactions,"  <&c., 
<&c.  The  stately  women  passed 
and  repassed  with  their  earthen 
water-jars  on  their  heads ;  and  did 
our  village  maidens  but  know 
what  upright  forms  and  elegant 
limbs  this  custom  engenders,  they 
would  follow  this  example  of  their 
Eastern  sisters,  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  figures.  All  the 
lands  about  here  are  what  is  term- 
ed "Khorlcuey** — i,e,f  the  property 
of  the  Shdh;  when  the  lands  are 
owned  by  the  villagers  they  are 
called  ^^urbdbi"  The  plain  in 
which  this  village  stands,  from  7 
to  8  miles  broad  from  north  to 
south,  was  a  garden  in  the  time  of 
Shdh  Abb^  of  which  royal  en- 
closure the  walks  were  still  appa- 
rent. Within  the  gardens  stood  a 
menagerie,  and  hence  was  derived 
the  present  name  of  the  village — 
the  *  Garden  of  Wild  Beasts.*  The 
second  day's  march  took  us  by  easy 
gradients  over  the  Gardan-i-Ris 
(the  summit  of  which  incline  has 


^  See  **  A  Visit  to  the  KAnin  River  and  Kdm,"  in  the  April  number,  and 
«Kiim  to  Isfahan,"  in  the  June  number,  of  'Blackwood's  Magazine.' 
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5200  feet  elevation),  a  neck  in  the 
range  which  separates  the  districts 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ldnjiin ; 
and,  as  the  Pul-i-Kila  over  the 
Zaindanid  had  been  carried  away 
by  a  flood,  we  put  up  at  6^h-i- 
W^ganin,  after  crossing  the  river 
on  a  raft  manoeuvred  by  two  ropes 
worked  by  five  men  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  which  is  200  feet 
wide.  It  was  early — but  eleven 
o'clock — ^yet  my  thirst  was  so  great 
that,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the 
oool  but  somewhat  muddy  Zain- 
danid stream,  I  drank  at  a  draught 
half  a  gallon  of  its  refreshing 
waters !  The  volume  of  water  here 
is  greater  than  in  the  river  at  Is- 
fahdn,  much  of  it  being  expended 
in  irrigation  lower  down  its  course. 
It  took  us  just  one  hour  to  get  the 
baggage  over  in  six  trips  of  the 
raft,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  swim  the  horses  and  mules,  ten 
in  number,  across  the  water.  This 
district  of  Lower  Ldnjiin  sup- 
plies Central  Persia  with  rice, 
and,  owing  to  excessive  irrigation, 
is  unhealthy  during  the  autumn 
months,  until  the  crops  ripen  and 
are  ready  for  harvest  in  November. 
The  villagers  throughout  complain- 
ed of  too  high  taxation  and  official 
exactions.  I  was  housed  here  in 
excellent  quarters,  and  aroused 
from  my  i^moon  siesta  to  join 
the  Deh-Khiidd  at  afternoon  tea, 
as  pleasant  an  "institution"  in 
Persia  as  in  England,  bar  only  the 
absence  of  the  gentler  sex.  It  is 
drunk  in  small  glasses  well  sweet- 
ened, and  flavoured  with  a  slice  of 
lemon,  never  with  milk  or  cream ; 
nothing  is  eaten,  and  the  more 
honoured  the  guest  the  greater 
the  number  of  lumps  of  sugar 
heaped  into  his  glass.  With  a 
BMmiHah/  (in  the  name  of  Qod !) 
the  host  rises  and  leads  you  to  the 
seat  of  honour;  after  inquiries  as 
to  health,  the  samovar  is  at  once 
set  to  work.    Ton  are  expected  to 
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drink  two  glasses ;  but  your  host  is 
better  pleased  if  you  take  a  third, 
no  difficult  task,  as  they  hold  so 
little.  To  drink  "  bitter  tea,"  as 
unsweetened  tea  is  called,  is  never 
thought  of. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up 
betimes  to  cross  the  long  and  tedi- 
ous, though  gentle,  ascent  of  the 
Gardan-i-Bukh,  and  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  neck  (8000  feet), 
where  the  road  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, being  zigzagged  over  slippery 
rock,  about  three  hours  afterwards. 
This  crest  of  the  Kiih-i-Bukh  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  country  and 
the  territorial  boundary  between 
the  districts  of  Isfahin  and  Ohahdr 
Mahal.  From  hence  westward 
this  water-parting  runs  along  the 
Kuh-i-Bang,  the  Afhiis-Kiih,  and 
the  Kiih-i-Persisht,  and  by  Ajshnd- 
khor  and  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Diz.  We  were  now  in 
the  Ohah^  Mahal  country,  which 
has  been  likened  by  Major  Wells 
to  that  of  Peshin  (its  most  fertile 
parts).  This  comparatively  rich 
district  of  plain,  valley,  and  hilly 
country,  where  neither  tree  nor 
shrub  may  be  said  to  exist,  so 
rare  are  they,  is  farmed  out  to 
the  Ilkhdni  of  the  Bakhtidris, 
who  pays  to  the  Isfahin  Gov- 
ernment 18,000  tomdm  annually 
for  it.  The  rarefied  air  at  the 
elevations  we  were  now  travers- 
u^g)  lyuig  between  6000  and  7000 
feet,  permitted  of  the  sun's  rays 
striking  with  force.  During  several 
climbs,  with  one  hand  one  would 
wipe  perspiration  off  the  brow, 
wlulst  with  the  other  one  would 
pick  up  handfuls  of  the  frozen 
snow,  which  still  lay  at  the  greater 
elevations,  to  quench  thirst  A 
mysterious  man  here  called  upon 
me,  and  stated  that  although  out- 
wardly a  Mahamadan  he  was  really 
a  Christian.  Why  he  should  have 
confided  this  to  me  it  is  difficult  to 
sayj  because,  as  he  also  made  it 
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secretly  known  to  Sh^hsowdr,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  told  it  at 
once  to  "  Old  Mother  Gossip." 

Our  charuxicUir  was  in  high  dud- 
geon this  morning,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  his  only  pair  of  shoes 
had  been  stolen  during  the  night, 
and  he  could  not  replace  them. 
^* Wallah/  May  the  cursed  sons 
of  honest  fathers  and  all  their 
generations  for  time  to  come  suffer 
for  this  theft,  if  my  shoes  are  not 
found  before  we  start!"  was  the 
malignant  curse  that  he  launched 
against  the  crowd  of  villagers  that 
always  collected  to  view  our  start. 

The  following  day  the  road, 
descending  the  valley,  which  is 
fairly  well  cultivated,  passed 
through  the  Tang-i-Khdreji,  be- 
tween the  Kiih-i-Jehdnbin  and 
the  Kiih-i-Yeomri  (or  Zangum) ; 
we  here  struck  a  small  stream 
which,  watering  Sdrtishni  and  the 
Gashndgdn  plain,  forms  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  K4run  river.  Poppy, 
wheat)  barley,  and  rice,  besides 
tobacco,  &c,,  are  here  cultivated. 
A  picket  of  Bakhtidrl  horse  was 
stationed  here,  who  made  room 
for  us  on  hearing  our  destination. 
Their  horses  were  tethered  in  the 
yard,  which  was  surrounded  by 
mangers,  that  is  to  say,  egg-shaped 
holes  formed  in  the  mud  wall.  We 
found  the  company  of  these  cava- 
liers a  little  detrimental  to  rest) 
but  they  were  sociable  fellows,  full 
of  chat  and  nonsense. 

From  Khdreji,  on  the  31st  May, 
after  crossing  a  hilly  country,  with 
rich  cultivation  in  the  valleys,  we 
ascended  the  steep  and  difficult 
passage  over  the  Kuh-i-Seligiin, 
the  transit  occupying  1|  hours. 

From  the  Gardan-i-Zerra  Pass,  the 
road,  after  descending  into  a  grassy 
valley,  where  a  lake  is  formed  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  ascends 
again  over  an  undulation,  with  a 
fertile  clay  soil,  still  covered  with 
snow,  on  whose  sides  the  iliyats 


were  taking  up  their  summer  quar- 
ters. Amongst  them  were  many 
gaily  decked  Bakhtidri  women,  re- 
splendent in  yellow  and  red,  astride 
their  baggage  ponies  and  mules,  a 
sight  that  carried  memory  back  a 
few  weeks  to  the  time  when  we 
were  journeying  in  the  company  of 
their  Lur  sisters  between  Dizful 
and  Khoramdbdd. 

We  felt  the  sun  now  very 
powerful  as  we  descended  a  nar- 
row ravine,  stony  and  steep,  from 
which  we  emerged  to  gain  a  made 
road,  which  winds  gently  down  and 
round  the  Kiih-i  Sukhtd,  with  some 
steep  and  rocky  ascents  and  de- 
scents here  and  there.  Grossing  a 
neck,  we  descended  another  ravine, 
choked  with  boulders  and  loose 
stones,  until,  turning  round  a  spur 
of  the  mountain-side,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Ardal,  102  miles 
from  Isfahdn.  To  the  westward 
of  Ardal,  at  Diipuldn,  the  next 
stage  towards  Shiistar,  oaks  of 
si^e  are  first  met  with ;  coal  is  also 
said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity. 

In  this  small  village,  a  range  of 
two-storeyed  buildings,  the  proper- 
ty of  Rezza  Ktili  Khdn,  is  occupied 
by  the  Ilkh^i  and  lib^  <&c.,  of 
the  Bakhtidris,  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  until  the  Ghigdkhor 
valley  dries  up  sufficiently  to  en- 
able the  tribes  to  encamp  upon  it. 
The  building  is  a  most  unpreten- 
tious one,  and  its  interior  fittings 
not  calculated  to  impress  a  Eu- 
rc^ean  visitor.  I  found  a  tent 
pitched  for  me  in  the  gardens, 
close  by  the  enclosure  occupied  by 
the  Bakhtidri  chiefs,  and  was  well 
received  by  Oolonel  Hdjji  Ibrdhim 
Kiili  Khin,  and  afterwards  visited 
by  the  Ilkh&ni  and  Ilb^gf.  A  tray 
of  sweetmeats,  than  which  I  have 
never  eaten  better  or  of  a  more 
peculiar  nature,  was  followed  by 
an  excellent  dinner  as  a  prelude 
to  a  refreshing  sleep. 

It  may  be  remembered  that 
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the  Ilkhdni  had  received  me,  two 
months  before,  at  Ab-i-Bid,  near 
Shiistar.  He  congratulated  me 
on  having  accomplished  the  dan- 
gerous passage  through  the  Lur-i- 
Kiichak  district,  between  Dizfiil 
and  Khoramdbdd,  sajing  that  he 
had  not  expected  to  meet  me  again 
alive,  especially  as  there  had  been 
a  rumour  spread  abroad,  shortly 
after  my  departure,  that  our  party 
had  been  robbed  and  massacred  by 
the  Feili  Lurs.  The  chief  smiled 
grimly  when  he  mentioned  HAjji 
Ali's  name,  and  naively  remarked 
that  the  western  Lurs  could  in  no 
way  compare  with  the  Bakhtfdris 
in  their  respect  for  life  and  prop- 
erty. Nearer  Isfahdn  the  tribes 
are  more  under  control. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  Ilkhdni 
and  Ilb^gi  left  early,  but  I  was  up 
in  time  to  send  the  former  the 
Martini  -  Henry  cavalry  carbine 
tiiat  Hdjji  Ali  had  so  coveted,  and 
of  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  get  possession.  Break- 
fast, consisting  of  bread,  dates, 
curds,  and  eggs  fried  in  a  fruit- 
sauce,  was  followed  later  by  a 
pilau,  sour  milk,  and  deliciously 
iced  sherbets,  for  luncheon,  capped 
in  the  evening  by  a  sumptuous 
dinner.  Snow  is  brought  daily 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  for 
the  chief's  table.  I  visited  Hdjji 
Ibrdhim,  and  spent  some  time 
with  him,  during  part  of  which 
his  two  young  sons  were  present. 
The  Persian  youth  is  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Neither  dare  utter 
a  word ;  they  would  scarcely  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
but  glanced  furtively,  with  looks 
of  affection,  towards  their  father. 

Some  of  the  young  Persian  nobles 
are  well  read  in  the  Mahamadan 
Scriptures  and  poetry.  I  had  a 
volume  of  Shaikh  Sddi's  poems 
with  me,  and  could  lead  off  with 
the  opening  stanzas  of  some  of  his 
beautiful  verse;  catching  up  the 


rhyme,  many  boys  of  ten  years  of 
age,  such  as  these,  could  repeat  to 
the  end  of  the  sonnet  or  tale. 

In  general  conversation,  when 
the  opportunity  offered,  in  a  pa- 
tronising way  the  aayada  and 
miildst  whom  we  met  with  from  . 
time  to  time,  would  inform  me 
that  their  religion  and  mine  were 
the  same  to  a  certain  point  — 
the  coming  of  Ohrist ;  and,  affirm- 
ing that  Christ  had  Himself  fore- 
told the  coming  of  Mahamad  (the 
Comforter,  I  suppose  they  mean  to 
suggest),  would  ask  me  why  we 
Christians  do  not  accept  him  as 
the  Prophet  of  prophets?  I  al- 
ways declined  such  useless  religi- 
ous discussions.  We  ran  down  a 
young  wild  pig  one  day,  where- 
upon all  began  tO  stone  him  to 
death.  Turning  to  me  they  said, 
"We  hear  that  you  eat  that 
accursed  animal;  is  it  true?" 
Shdhsowdr  gave  me  no  time  to 
answer,  but  himself  did  so,  "  No ; 
he  never  eats  the  accursed  swine ; 
he  is  an  Amir." 

Imdm  Kxili  Khdn  furnished  me 
with  a  guide,  and  gave  me  letters 
to  the  various  Khdns  through 
whose  territories  we  should  have 
to  pass  on  our  way  through  the  in- 
tricate hill-country  lying  between 
Ardal  and  the  coast.  Indeed, 
without  guides  as  escort  from  the 
camping  -  ground  of  one  Iliydt 
tribe  to  another,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have 
got  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Bakhtidri,  as  there  are  practically 
no  villages,  and  the  road  is  often 
but  a  mere  single-file  mule-track, 
and  moreover,  a  safe-conduct  is 
needed. 

On  the  2d  June,  retracing  our 
steps  for  some  miles,  we  took  the 
road  to  Chigdkhor,  a  valley  in 
which  is  situated  the  Kal'a,  or 
walled  residence  of  the  Ilkhini, 
which  stands  on  a  low  mound  in 
the  centre  of  a  valley  three  miles 
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long  by  three  broad.  Deprecating 
the  unpretentious  nature  of  his 
residence  at  Ardal,  the  Ilkhdni 
had  enlarged  upon  the  beauty  of 
that  at  Chig4khor,  and  more 
especially  on  the  excellence  of 
the  stucco-work  to  be  seen  there. 
The  swampy  nature  of  the  valley 
prevented  us  reaching  it.  The 
walls  of  this  Kal'a  are  cracked — 
dislocated,  it  is  said,  by  earth- 
quakes, which  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  vicinity.  Here,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  8000  feet,  and  within 
easy  access  of  the  snows,  are  the 
summer  headquarters  of  the  Haft 
Lang  Bakhtiirfs,^  who  can,  accord- 
ing to  Schindler,  put  2000  horse- 
men into  the  field.  Halting  at 
Talibac,  we  bivouacked  near  a  fine 
fruit -g^urden,  affording  in  season 
grapes,  plums,  figs,  and  walnuts. 
The  walnut-trees  are  of  large  size. 
We  were  now  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet,  and  on  the  3d  June, 
rising  to  undulate  over  rich  pas- 
tures, on  which  the  Bakhtiarf 
niydts  had  already  begun  to  camp, 
we  descended  a  narrow  ravine  to 
reach  the  Maidan-i-Gandaman,  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Kiih-i- 
Sabz,  now  skirted,  and  which, 
with  the  Kiih-i-Challow,  forms  a 
mountain,  said  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano^  cut  through  by  the  Tang- 
i-Si^,  through  which  flows  a 
stream  into  the  Kdnin.  Between 
Ardal  and  Behbahin,  now  our 
goal,  all  villages  are  of  a  poor 
type,  and  of  a  most  uninviting 
appearance,  so  we  preferred  to 
bivouac  rather  than  enter  them. 
A  series  of  hills,  separated  by 
broad  valleys,  in  some  of  which 
a  little  barley  is  cultivated,  and  a 
few  low  hawthorn-trees,  willows. 


and  wild  roses  grow,  and  where 
at  intervals  are  to  be  seen  en- 
campments of  Lurs,  at  length  con- 
ducted us  to  a  stupendous  gorge, 
the  Tang-i-Diisabil,  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock  capped  by  giant  moun- 
tains. Passing  round  this  Tang, 
we  descended  into  the  river-bed, 
and  crossing  the  Pul-i-Elarabust 

i bridge),  ascended  by  a  road,  cut 
or  some  distance,  wonderful  to 
relate,  out  of  the  hillside,  towards 
the  Takht-i-Sultin-Ibrdhim,  one  of 
the  highest  hills  of  the  Sabz  Kiih 
or  Alburz  range.  The  character 
of  the  hills  here  changes  to  that 
of  lofty,  steep,  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, separated  by  narrow  and 
deep  valleya  A  steep  and  dif- 
ficult incline  now  led  us  over  a 
neck  into  a  high,  level  pasture 
valley,  perched  ^oft  in  the  rocky 
hillsides  of  which  are  numerous 
caves  occupied  by  herdsmen.  The 
sheep  grazing  on  their  precipitous 
sides  looked  somewhat  like  flies 
on  a  wall.  Passing  over  a  saddle, 
after  a  trying  march  of  twenty-six 
miles,  during  which  we  were  much 
annoyed  by  flies,  which  bit  through 
socks  and  trousers,  and  greatly  dis- 
tressed our  animals,  we  reached 
the  village  of  All  or  ElhdnA  Mirz^ 
in  a  treeless  basin  almost  sur- 
rounded with  snow-topped  moun- 
tains. We  were  here  received  by 
a  party  of  some  twenty  horsemen, 
who  hastily  "fell  in"  at  our  ap- 
proach, than  whom  a  more  truc- 
ulent-looking lot,  mounted  on 
rough  ponies,  I  had  never  seen. 
Heavily  armed  as  they  are  with 
swords,  pistols  in  holsters,  and 
guns  of  sorts  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  they  can,  nevertheless, 
scamper  over  their  stony  hill-paths 


^  The  Haft  Lang  division  of  the  Bakhtf^rfs  formerly  doubled  the  number  of 
the  Chah&r  Lang  division  of  the  mountaineers ;  but  the  original  enmity  between 
these  divisions  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  both  branches  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  homogeneous  people  under  the  TlkhAni.  The  tribes  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Isiahto,  Bdnijird,  KhoramAb&d,  Behbah&n,  &c 
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like  cats,  and  are  exceedingly  for- 
midable to  their  fellows.  Occa- 
sional disturbances  take  place 
here  with  the  Kashkai  Jliydts^ 
who  pitch  their  summer  tents  on 
the  neighbouring  hill-slopes,  and 
who  consider  it  no  injudicious 
thing  to  annex  a  sheep  or  two 
from  their  neighbours'  flocks  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers.  Snow 
begins  to  fall  here  in  October,  and 
lasts  till  March.  A  path  up  the 
valley  leads  to  the  large  village 
of  Lurdagdn,  and  to  the  K4nin 
river  route  from  Ardal  to  Shdstar. 

On  the  5th  June,  ascending  im- 
perceptibly over  a  valley,  affording 
poor  grazing,  and  dotted  with  a 
few  villages,  we  crossed  the  neck 
of  the  Gaidan-i-Dunnin  to  the 
north  of  the  Kiih-i-Surkh,  at  7000 
feet,  past  which  we  struck  the 
beaten  road  which  leads  to  Shirdz, 
near  Feldt.  After  a  march  of 
24  miles  we  reached  Bassdki, 
the  encampment  of  Mdld  Ali 
EMn,  below  the  Kdh-i-Bass^i. 
Miild  Ali  Khin  treated  us  most 
hospitably.  His  son  is  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  famUy  of 
the  Ilkhdni,  and  is  pay-sei^eant 
of  the  Bakhtldri  Horse.  The  dis- 
tinction with  which  we  had  been 
treated  by  Hdjji  Ibrdhim  Khdn, 
the  colonel  of  the  cavalry  at 
Ahw4z,  had  become  known 
throughout  the  r^ment,  and 
consequently  we  were  always  well 
received  by  all  its  members,  who 
aro  widely  scattered  through  these 
mountains.^  Miild  Ali  Khdn 
would  not  hear  of  my  taking  the 
direct  road'  of  two  stages  to 
Khurr^  a  Ktihgehlii  encampment 
near  Ohen^,  on  account  of  its 
difficulties;  and  therefore,  chang- 
ing guides  at  Bassdki,  we  took  the 
more  roundabout  road  by  Dind. 
Descending  the  grassy  valley,  we 


traversed  a  hilly  country,  re- 
sembling that  we  had  already 
crossed  on  the  Dizfdl-Khoramdbdd 
line  at  Badimek  and  that  about 
the  Tang-i-Dusabil,  consisting  of 
clays  and  gravels,  alternating  with 
horizontal  layers  of  limestone  rock 
of  different  thicknesses,  and  at 
varied  intervals  apart.  Excellent 
wheat  and  barley  grow  here ;  the 
pasture  is  rich,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cows 
and  horses  were  seen.  These  latter, 
although  of  rough  appearance,  and 
never  fed  on  anything  but  grass, 
improve  immensely  on  grain,  and, 
with  proper  grooming,  develop 
much  of  the  quality  of  the  Arab 
horse,  their  parent  stock.  No 
care  is,  however,  taken  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  breed.  Here, 
also,  even  in  these  highlands, 
elevated  between  7000  and  8000 
feet,  the  want  of  population  only 
causes  the  fertile  clay  soil  to  be 
left  uncultivated,  except  in  patches 
of  size  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  HiydU  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year.  Continuing 
our  descent  past  the  village  of 
Rdd^bdd  into  the  Malburr  valley, 
we  forded,  with  some  difficulty,  its 
dangerous  and  rapid  torrent  of  icy 
cold  water.  The  crossing  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  were  a 
man,  horse,  or  mule  to  loose  his 
footing  in  its  bouldery  bed,  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  life  for 
him  in  the  swift  cold  current. 
After  expending  an  hour  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  cross  it,  and  when, 
in  despair,  further  attempts  were 
about  to  be  given  up,  a  aaiyid 
appeared,  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  ford.  It  was  crossed 
at  a  very  oblique  angle,  and  by 
allowing  the  animals  to  be  almost 
carried  down-stream,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  each  guided  by  two 


^  The  table  of  the  MiiU  was  well  supplied  with  ice  from  the  hills  above  his  camp« 
*  Probably  the  road  taken  by  Stooquelar. 
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men,  tbey  were  gradually  steered 
across.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
disagreeable  than  fording  a  rapid 
stream  with  a  bouldery  bed,  as  the 
current  makes  both  man  and  horse 
giddy,  and  boulders  give  the  worst 
of  footing.  The  intrepid  guide 
crossed  and  recrossed  it  five  times, 
thawing  his  chilled  limbs  each  time 
over  a  fire.  We  now  ascended 
1000  feet  to  the  Mundagan  plateau, 
and  again  ascending  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  8400  feet,  we  descended 
steeply  into  the  Kind  valley,  a  sud- 
den drop  of  1200  feet,  and  bivou- 
acked under  the  wall  of  this  small 
village  for  protection.  The  ladies  of 
the  place  soon  crowned  its  summit, 
snatching  a  short  respite  from 
their  churning  operations,  which 
had  already  commenced,  and  which 
continued  throughout  the  night. 

"We  were  up  betimes  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  and  notwith- 
standing that  we  missed  the  track, 
and  floundered  for  some  time 
amidst  irrigated  fields,  at  4  A.M. 
we  were  already  threading  the 
Tang-i-Khafr,  to  pass  over  the 
spur  of  the  Kiih-i-Dind,  separating 
us  from  the  Khafr  village,  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  head  of  a 
deep  valley  under  the  Kiih-i-Dind, 
the  passage  over  which  we  were 
now  about  to  attempt.  It  would 
have  been  well  had  we  halted  here 
to  gather  strength  for  the  under- 
taking. The  village,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  fruit-trees  and  cultiva- 
tion, lies  at  an  altitude  of  about 
7000  feet,  and  the  pass  about  4000 
feet  above  it. 

We  were  now  in  the  hill-country 
of  the  Kashkai,  which  stretches 
away  to  Shirdz,  the  mountains 
varying  from  8000  to  9000  feet 
in  height,  and  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  reaching  to  near  13,000  feet. 
These  heights  are,  however,  separ- 
ated by  fertile  valleys,  in  which 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  vetches, 
cotton,  <&c.,  grow  plentifully,  whilst, 


on  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs,  are  vine- 
yards, together  with  many  stunted 
oak-trees  above,  and  mulberry,  wil- 
low, and  walnut  trees  beneaUi. 

From  Khafr  the  track,  gradually 
rising,  undulates  under  the  slopes 
of  l£e  Kiih-i-Dind,  here  chiefly 
composed  of  deep  blue  shales  and 
clays,  with  outcropping  horizontal 
layers  of  grey  rock,  of  unequal 
thicknesses  and  at  varied  intervals, 
between  which  the  shales  are  held 
up  at  steep  slopes. 

A  herb  similar  to  that  already 
met  with  at  Khiigdn,  and  resem- 
bling fennel  in  the  form  of  its 
feathery  stems,  grows  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  we  met  numerous  fine 
oxen  carrying  huge  loads  of  it 
to  Khafr;  grass  being  scarce  at 
this  season,  just  here,  it  is  the 
chief  fodder  of  the  valley.  The 
tents  of  the  lUydts  occupied  the 
pasture  valleys  and  undulations, 
with  the  usual  patches  of  wheat 
and  barley  near  to  them.  Gain- 
ing a  spur  of  the  mountain,  we 
ascended  wearily  enough,  for  the 
path  was  steep,  the  hillside  stony, 
and  we  had  frequently  to  cross 
long  stretches  of  snow.    It  took 
us  eight  and  a  half  hours  from 
Khafr  to  climb  to  the  Gardan-i- 
Bazurr,  elevated  about  1 1,000  feet. 
After  a  journey  of  fifteen  hours' 
duration,  we  reached  Sisakht,  a 
movable  village  of  reeds,  bushes, 
(fee.  (at  7900  feet),  occupied  by 
Kiihgehlii  Lurs,  and  situated  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  Dini 
mountain,  where  our  wants  were 
supplied  by  Ali  Baksh,  the  chief 
of  the  district     So  weary  was 
.  I,  that,  after  a  drink  of  milk  and 
a  frugal  repast,  I  tumbled  into 
bed  d  la  belle  itoile,  without  un- 
dressing, for  the  night  cold  was 
sharp,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  although  I  had  promised  my 
host  to  visit  his  tent  after  dinner. 

The  Kiihgehlii  Lurs  occupy  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  those  of  the 
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Bakhtidrffl,  from  the  Kiih-i-Dfni 
to  Behbahdn  and  the  plain  of  Ram 
Hormuz.  The  various  hill-tribes, 
Bakhtl4rl,  Mamasani,  Kashkai,  <kc., 
rarely  now  clash,  and  I  received 
from  the  Ilkh^  of  the  Bakh- 
tfdri  letters  to  his  kinsmen  amongst 
them.  Their  language,  customs, 
and  religion  do  not  differ  in  any 
material  respect  from  those  of  the 
Bakhtiiris,  with  whom  they  inter- 
marry. Tlieir  summer  and  winter 
quarters  are  little  more  than  a 
transition  from  the  valleys  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  above 
them,  and  in  June  I  met  with  but 
few  of  their  camps  pitched  in  their 
winter  grazing  -  grounds.  The 
shaiui  or  winter  sowings  of  the 
tribes  in  these  highland  regions  in- 
clude wheat,  bu'ley,  beuis,  and 
opium-poppy ;  whilst  the  aaifty  or 
summer  sowings,  consist  of  rice, 
beans,  gram,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
The  mountains  here  rise  to  a 
greater  height  than  to  the  west- 
ward, and  the  valleys  are  less  rich 
in  pasture  than  those  within  the 
Bakhti^ri  hills.  On  the  8th,  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty-five  miles  brought 
us  to  the  KiUigehlii  encampment 
of  Khin  at  Khurrd,  where 

there  is  an  Imdmzddi.  There 
were  some  fine  colts  in  the  camp, 
and  we  spent  some  time  prior  to 
starting  in  fruitlessly  endeavour- 
ing to  exchange  my  Arab  mare, 
which  was  suffering  from  work  and 
a  sore  back,  for  one  of  them.  The 
chavadoTy  too,  was  in  a  hurry  to 
load  up,  and  pleaded  a  stomach- 
ache, which  he  accounted  for  by 
the  quantity  of  frozen  snow  that 
he  had  eaten  the  day  before.  He 
either  suffered  much  pain  or 
was  a  good  feigner.  Undulating 
under  the  Kiih-i-Dind,  through 
well-wooded  valleys,  at  ten  miles 
the  track  gains  the  Derruhiin 
stream,  the  right  branch  of  the 
Elhersiin  river  (elevation  5900 
feet),  which  we  forded  at  a  point 


where  its  waters  run  in  three 
channels,  and  then  the  Ohowjehiin, 
or  left  branch,  above  their  junc- 
tion. Both  streams  were  swollen 
mountain  -  torrents,  rushing  over 
boulders,  rendering  the  crossing 
extremely  hazardous.  In  the  grassy 
valley  beyond,  and  in  several  of 
the  deep  basins,  oaks  were  plenti- 
ful, and  in  one  place  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  appeared  to  have  been 
made  to  start  a  nursery  for  young 
trees.  Few  could  thrive  here  un- 
protected, as  the  goats  and  sheep 
graze  them  down.  The  winter  of 
1883-84,  as  before  remarked,  had 
been  an  unusually  severe  one,  and 
of  long  duration,  consequently  the 
melting  of  the  snow  occurred  later 
this  season  than  is  generally  the 
casa  Ordinarily  in  June  the 
streams  would  be  more  readily 
forded,  and  the  passes  less  blocked 
with  snow.  The  valley  pastures 
had  already  assumed  the  brown 
and  yellow  tints  of  maturity,  yet 
the  Jliydta  cut  and  stack  no  fod- 
der, preferring  to  migrate  to 
greener  and  more  elevated  pas- 
tures when  those  around  them 
become  dried  up  by  the  sun.  A 
few  years  since  this  road  was  quite 
impassable  to  Europeans ;  but  dur- 
ing the  governorship  of  the  Ilti- 
shdm-ul-Daulat,  1877-80,  robbery 
and  crime  were  sternly  repressed, 
with  the  best  results.  Layard 
mentions  that  the  Governor  (Mata- 
met)  of  Isfahdn  had,  in  1840,  re- 
venged himself  on  the  Mamasani 
for  revolt,  by  building  300  of 
them  with  mortar  into  a  living 
tower;  and  I  was  told  that  the 
Ux  taliania  was  still  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  that  if  a  highway  mur- 
der took  place  a  life  was  exacted 
of  the  tribe  —  whether  of  the 
offender  or  of  an  innocent  man,  no 
matter  whom, — ^a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding likely  to  strike  terror 
into  every  tent  or  household  of 
the  nomads. 
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The  Kiihgehlii  chiefs  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  this  road  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  carayan-route,  and 
they  assured  me  that  no  caravans 
ever  took  it ;  local  traders  alone 
make  use  of  it.  There  is  said  to 
be  bear-shooting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  no  use  is  made  of  their 
skins,  and  the  Lurs  were  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  were  of  any 
value.  We  here  shot  a  few  par- 
tridges on  the  stony  hiUsides. 

My  hosts  were  much  astonished 
at  a  great  nation  like  ourselves 
being  governed  by  a  Queen.  "  If, 
as  you  say,"  said  they,  "  there  are 
thousands  in  your  country  greater 
than  yourself,  how  is  it  tibiat  such 
a  nation  of  Amirs  should  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Queen  I  had  to 
explain  that  there  were  queens 
and  queens,  and  that  our  Queen 
was  the  mother  and  grandmother 
of  not  one  but  many  emperors  and 
kings,  princes  and  princesses.  Our 
deference  and  politeness  to  the 
gentler  sex  they  cannot  under- 
stand, and  think  us  but  poor 
creatures  to  be  such  slaves  of  the 
harem ! 

From  KhurrA  (7400  feet)  to 
Sad'dt  (7200  feet)  was  a  difficult 
march  of  13  miles,  several  ridges 
with  deep  intervening  valleys  hav- 
ing to  be  crossed  on  the  way. 
From  the  fertile  Ohenir  valley  we 
ascended  the  Tang-i-Bunderah  and 
followed  a  winding,  narrow,  and 
steep  path  to  the  Gardan-i-Dast- 
i-Chalkellah  ^9360  feet)  on  the 
south  side  of  which  we  passed 
through  the  cultivated  valley  of 
Dast-i-Bukh,  occupied  by  Kiih- 
gehlii Jliydta,  and  ascended  its 
border  iiill  to  the  south,  to  gain 
the  rocky  summit  of  the  Gardan-i- 
Chashmah-Diiziin,  at  9570  feet. 
A  slippery  descent,  in  places  over 
frozen  snow,  led  us  from  this  neck 
down  a  stony  ravine  to  the  Imdm- 
zddd  and  village  of  Sad'dt,  a  ruin 


surrounded  by  extensive  vine- 
yards, with  fine  walnut  and  mul- 
berry trees. 

At  Sad'dt  are  some  ruined  one- 
storeyed  buildings  of  cut  stone,  set 
in  mortar,  with  low  arched  roofs, 
forming  vaults  which  are  typical 
of  the  Sassanian  constructions  as 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
and  which  evidently  indicate  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  town. 
We  bivouacked  here  under  a  wide- 
spreading  walnut-tree  in  close 
proximity  to  the  conclave  of  the 
worthies  of  the  village  and  en- 
campment, presided  over  by  its 
mahsqfid,  or  "White-beard,"  and 
had  evidence  of  the  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  raising  the  revenue 
demanded  of  him,  for  each  man  in 
turn  pleaded  poverty  and  lack  of 
funds.  In  all  cases,  after  many 
and  loud  altercations,  a  compro- 
mise appeared  to  have  been  arrived 
at,  the  Kut-Kkddd  being  aided  by 
the  opinions  of  the  other  members 
of  the  assembly,  who  each  gave 
judgment  on  his  fellow  as  his  case 
was  thus  roughly  adjudicated. 

From  Sad'dt  to  Saiario  we  found 
the  journey,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
most  tedious,  as  the  numerous 
ascents  and  descents  over  slippery 
rocks  and  boulders  made  the  march 
of  2  2  miles  very  difficult  riding.  On 
descending  into  the  valley  leading 
to  the  Tang-i-Ndli,  we  found  the 
descent  next  to  impassable  even 
to  mules.  The  path  winds  con- 
siderably, and  many  of  its  rocky 
steps  are  two  to  three  feet  high ;  in 
other  places  it  is  as  slippery  as 
glass  from  the  passage  of  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  for  many  genera- 
tions past.  Beyond  it,  the  bed  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  rift  bordered 
by  perpendicular  rock,  next  trav- 
ersed, is  covered  with  huge  boul- 
ders, over  and  around  which  the 
horses  and  baggage  -  animals  had 
to  work  their  way.    At  its  head 
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lies  Sa£ar-i-db,  elevated  4100  feet, 
a  village  of  a  few  hnts  of  stone, 
with  mud  roofis,  standing  on  a 
small  cultivated  plateau.  We 
here  met  Abbds  £Mn,  its  Aga,  a 
chief  of  the  Nowi  tribe,  seated 
under  a  tree  and  regulating  the 
foeiglUy  affairs  of  his  nation/ 
The  country  here  is  Garmsir — i,e.^ 
a  winter  quarter  only;  and  his 
simple  following  were  anxious  to 
know  if,  in  my  country,  I  also  had 
cool  pastures  to  repair  to  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  This  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
upon  the  verdure,  the  moisture, 
and  fertility  of  England,  so  in  con- 
trast to  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  I  had  recently  traversed, 
and  necessitating  neither  Garmsir 
nor  Sardsir,  In  the  evening  they 
left  me  to  return  to  their  Sardsir^ 
or  summer  quarters,  on  the  summit 
of  the  neighbouring  heights.  The 
Garmsir  are  occupied  only  from 
October  to  April.  The  highland  dis- 
tricts we  had  already  passed  over 
were  Sarhadd  or  Sardsir  and  are 
occupied  only  between  June  and 
September. 

On  the  11th  June,  before  leav- 
ing the  valley,  which  is  partially 
cultivated,  we  passed  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  rather  extensive  cem- 
etery ;  but  as  the  inscriptions  on 
the  sandstone  tombs  had  been  ob- 
literated, it  was  impossible  to  form 
an  opinion  of  their  age  or  date. 
Here  and  there  were  stone  sarco- 
phagi of  rude  construction,  and 
dose  by  some  ruins  of  a  few  low 
houses,  built  of  stone  and  lime. 
Bound  about  are  some  large  tim- 
ber-trees, oaks,  planes,  <feo. 

Another  terrible-looking  tang, 
or  defile,  well  deserving  its  name 
of  Tang-i-N4khudd  or  the  "  Godless 
Pass,''  had  now  to  be  threaded. 
It  is  from  200  to  250  feet  wide, 
with  precipitous  cli£&  of  unfossil- 
iferous  limestone  rock,  300  feet 


high,  on  either  hand;  its  bed 
is  nearly  blocked  by  boulders  of 
huge  size,  over  and  through  which 
the  passage  of  the  flocks  of  the 
Hiydts  has  worked  a  path,  which 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  torrent,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Khairdbdd  river.  We 
spent  at  least  two  hours  in  toiling 
through  this  labyrinth  of  boulders 
— ''confusedly  hurl'd,  the  frag- 
ments of  an  earlier  world" — until 
at  length  we  emerged  out  of  the 
worst  inferno  I  hope  ever  to  enter. 
We  might  now  be  said  to  have 
extricated  ourselves  from  the  great 
mountainous  tract,  and  proba- 
bly the  most  intricate  section  of 
the  Zagros  range.  From  the 
"  Godless  Pass  "  a  good  track  was 
followed  across  a  more  or  less 
open  country,  and  we  were  thank- 
ful that  the  road  was  apparently 
(but  only  in  appearance)  clear  of 
hills  in  front  of  us  of  a  forbidding 
outline.  We  soon  afterwards  passed 
someruins;  further  on  were  gardens 
of  pomegranates  in  blossom,  and  at 
Kcd'a  Pilli,  a  small  masonry  fort 
stood  on  a  low  mound  covered 
with  thistles  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  some  grass-huts.  Indeed 
acres  of  luxuriant  thistles  spread 
around  everywhere  on  this  side  of 
the  Tang-i-N4khudd,  amidst  which 
swarms  of  locusts  took  their  flight 
as  we  slowly  progressed.  It  was 
very  hot,  and  the  dry  atmosphere 
very  conducive  to  thirst,  so  what 
was  our  delight  when  our  guide 
suddenly  disappeared  into  a  deep 
water-hole,  to  emeige  with  a  bunch 
of  unripe  and  sour  but  most  re- 
freshing grapes  1  The  grass,  now 
dried  up,  would,  if  cut  and  stacked, 
produce  vast  quantities  of  hay, 
and  the  quality  of  the  herbage 
would  certainly  be  improved  there- 
by. Ouriously  enough,  as  already 
remarked,  the  economical  method 
of  storing  hay  for  winter  provender 
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has  never  commended  itself  to  the 
minds  of  nomads.  The  Iliydtsy 
from  their  wandering  habits  and 
predatory  life,  must  regard  hay- 
stacks as  property  which  is  insuffi- 
ciently portable,  and  which,  being 
irremovable,  could  be  taxed  by  the 
Government;  therefore  they  prefer 
to  consume  by  the  way  what  they 
can  obtain  by  migration  to  pas- 
tures new,  leaving  any  amount  of 
forage,  in  the  shape  of  uncut  hay, 
to  waste  and  degenerate. 

At  Imdmz^d  -  Dastgird,  we 
found  the  ruins  of  a  small  town, 
whilst  neighbouring  mounds  prob- 
ably contain  more  extensive  re- 
mains of  architecture  of  bygone 
days.  By  the  time  we  reached 
Deh-Dasht,  we  had  descended  to  a 
level  of  2850  feet,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade,  at  3  p.m.,  was 
92°,  when  we  took  up  our  quarters 
in  a  ruined  sarai,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  apartments  of  antique 
construction,  having  pointed  stone 
arches,  and  domed  roofs  builtaround 
a  quadrangular  courtyard.  The 
side  walls  were  all  recessed,  each 
recess  being  covered  with  a  pointed 
arch,  with  the  vousaoirs^  springers, 
and  abutments  of  stone  carved  in 
Sassanian  style,  and  with  excellent 
taste.  The  ruins  around  indicate 
the  former  existence  of  a  town 
of  some  importance.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
available  field  labour  in  these  fer- 
tile plains,  and  of  the  improvi- 
dent methods  of  agriculture  prac- 
tised by  the  Iliydts,  I  may  notice 
that  the  ears  of  the  com  were  in 
many  cases  about  here  plucked 
and  the  tall  stubble  left  stand- 
ing i  7^^  chopped  straw  was  much 
wanted  and  in  great  demand  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  I  had 
just  passed  over.  We  were  some- 
what scared  to-day,  for  several 
horsemen  with  spears  bore  down 
upon  us  at  full  gallop,  pulling 


up  their  horses  sharply  on  their 
haunches  only  when  close  at  hand. 
They  then  cantered  madly  to  the 
front  and  rear,  brandishing  their 
spears,  and  circled  round  about 
us  for  fully  half  an  hour,  and 
until  one  thought  that  every  one 
of  their  horses  must  have  been 
badly  screwed. 

We  found  we  had  not  yet  quite 
finished  with  difficulties  from  rocky 
paths,  for  on  leaving  Deh-Dasht^ 
the  sixteenth  day  after  leaving 
Isfahan,  we  had  two  formidable 
descents  to  negotiate.  From  the 
village  the  path  descends  over 
treeless  plains  covered  with  stand- 
ing hay,  and  growing  thistles 
abundantly,  to  the  Gatz-Darwiba; 
where  the  path  led  down  a  narrow 
ravine  of  granitic  rock,  and  event- 
ually became  nothing  better  than 
a  narrow  winding  staircase  of 
rock.  Our  lower  elevation  and  in- 
creased temperature  was  evidenced 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  lovely 
rose-coloured  oleanders,  now  in 
full  blossom.  All  mule-drivers  hold 
this  plant  in  holy  horror,  for  it  is 
poisonous,  and  if  the  mules  eat  it 
they  rarely  recover.  Yet  another 
tiresome,  rocky,  and  steep  ascent 
and  descent — during  which  the  rays 
of  the  June  sun  were,  as  early  as 
8  A.M.,  felt  overpoweringly  hot — 
took  us  by  a  hazardous  track,  over 
slippery  naked  rock,  round  the 
diz,  or  pulpit  rock,  which  over- 
looks the  Ab-i-Bumanim,  or  Kur- 
distdn  river,  here  70  yards  broad, 
into  the  bed  of  that  river  ele- 
vated 1400  feet;  and  some  idea 
of  the  heat  at  this  part  of  our 
journey  may  be  formed  from  the 
record  in  my  note-book  that  my 
artificial  horizon  (one  of  Oaptain 
George's  construction)  became  too 
hot  to  be  lifted  after  it  had  been  for 
seven  minutes  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  at  3  p.m.,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  the  thermometer  only 
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read  102°  in  onr  bivouac  amidst 
the  tamarisk  bushes  which  here  line 
the  banks.    I  bathed  here,  as  on 
every  possible  occasion,  but  I  never 
saw  a  Persian  follow  my  example ; 
they  do  not  love  cold  water.  After 
leaving  Ardal,  it  was  judged  nec- 
essary by  the  guides,  whom  we 
changed  about  every  other  day,  to 
collect  a  guard  of  hidf-a-dozen  Lurs 
to  watch  our  bivouac  at  night 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
They  guarded  us  in  a  fashion  of 
their  own,  by  sleeping  at  intervals 
along  the  tracks  leading  to  the 
bivouac.    There  was  a  quantity  of 
hay  on  the  hills  bordering  the 
river,  otherwise  our  animals  would 
have  fared  badly,  for  we  had  con- 
sumed all  our  supplies;  indeed, 
since  passing  Ardal,  they  had  fed 
upon  grass  or  hay  chiefly.  Al- 
though not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
the  clothing  of  one  of  our  mules, 
turned  out  loose  on  the  hillside  to 
graze,  was  stolen.     Anxious  to 
reach   Behbahdn  in  good  time, 
and  being  one  who  believes  that 
"delays  have  dangerous  ends," 
we  started  on  the  13th  of  June 
at  3.30  A.M.,  by  moonlight.  This 
was  the  second  march  that  I  had 
attempted  in  these  hills  before 
dawn,  and  in  both  cases  with  dire 
results.    On  the  first  occasion, 
we  lost  our  way  amidst  irrigated 
fields ;  and  on  this,  the  second  occa- 
sion, we  nearly  lost  a  mule,  and 
one  of  my  yek-dd/ns  got  smashed 
into  match-boxes  by  a  fall  of  the 
mule  carrying  it  over  the  hill- 
side.    My  only  consolation  was 
that  my  loss  was  the  gain  of  the 
mule's  life.    Quitting  our  bivouac, 
and  descending  the  river  valley, 
we  entered  the  Tekdb  Pass,  here 
riding  over  a  slippery  stone  revet- 
ment^ but  3  feet  wide,  or  an  equal- 
ly slippery,  naked  rock,  most  dan- 
gerous to  both  horses  and  mules. 
This  Tang-i-Tekdb  is  200  feet  wide. 


bordered  by  perpendicular  cliffs  400 
feet  high,  in  parts  narrowing  to  50 
feet  in  width,  whilst  the  unford- 
able  river  flows  with  a  swift  cur- 
rent down  the  pass,  at  a  depth 
varying  from  60  to  100  feet  below 
the  narrow  path.  At  the  southern 
mouth  of  the  gorge  is  a  dripping 
fountain,  with  an  inscription  cut 
in  Persian  characters,  relating  the 
history  of  the  construction  of  this 
most  useful  causeway.  Above, 
a  path  leads  up  the  hUlside  to  the 
village  of  Pushkdr,  which,  perched 
upon  an  elevated  ledge,  amid  a  few 
palm  -  trees,  looks  down  upon  the 
difficult  labyrinth  of  boulders  in 
the  ravine  below. 

The  delight  of  all  of  us  at  emerg- 
ing from  Uie  hills  was  great.  It 
was  time  too,  for  our  horses  were 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  not  one 
of  the  four  had  a  sound  shoe ;  in- 
deed, all  had  been  smashed  to  pieces 
since  leaving  Khurrd^  and  although 
we  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  spare  shoes  with  us,  all  had 
been  used  up. 

The  tcmgs^  or  defiles,  are  most 
characteristic  features  in  these 
hills.  They  are,  as  the  reader 
will  have  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going pages,  narrow  passes,  200 
or  300  feet  wide,  bordered  by 
precipitous  cliffs  200  to  500  feet 
high,  often  of  solid  rock,  with,  in 
some  cases,  shallow  and  insignifi- 
cant streams  flowing  through  them, 
with  their  beds  encumbered  by 
huge  boulders,  and  often  circuitous 
in  their  length  of  1000  yards  and 
upwards.  The  picturesque  gran- 
deur of  these  deep  gorges  has 
probably  some  analogy  to  those  fis- 
sures called  canons  in  Oolorado. 
They  exist  also  in  a  modified  form 
in  the  Peshin  hills  of  British  Balu- 
chistan. If  their  formation  is  to 
be  explained  by  natural  causes,  it 
is  considered  by  many  sufficient 
to  suppose  that  they  may  be  due 
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to  contraction  on  cooling,  or  that 
erosive  action  of  water,  continued 
through  countless  ages,  has  worn 
these  stupendous  channels.  This 
last  hypothesis,  however,  I  consid- 
er, quite  fails  to  account  for  their 
formation ;  and  the  former  theory 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  unsettled  the  reason 
for  the  contraction  and  the  re- 
sulting crack  in  the  hills  taking 
place  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  just 
in  the  place  required  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  an  often  insig- 
nificant stream  through  it,  and 
with  the  level  of  its  bed  just  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  valley. 

According  to  Loftus,^  all  the 
great  rivers  flowing  from  the  east 
towards  the  Tigris,  having  their 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Luris- 
tdn  and  crossing  diagonally  through 
the  intricacies  of  these  ranges,  in- 
stead of  flowing  along  the  natural 
troughs  which  separate  the  par- 
allel limestone  saddles  (in  a  south- 
east and  north-west  direction  in 
Luristdn),  working  out  their  chan- 
nels through  the  g3q)siferous  and 
marly  series  of  rocks,  take  abnor- 
mal directions  at  right  angles  to 
what  we  should  suppose  would 
be  their  natural  tendency,  and 
pass  directly  through  the  lime- 
stone ridges  by  means  of  these 
tanga  or  gorges,  apparently  formed 
for  this  express  purpose.  On 
reaching  the  next  gypsum  trough, 
the  rivers  flow  again  in  their 
normal  course  for  a  short  distance, 
and  again  cut  the  lower  chains  in 
succession  in  like  manner,  and  so 
on  until  they  reach  the  plains  of 
the  Persian  Gull  Many  of  these 
tcmga,  says  Lof tus,  expose  a  perpen- 
dicular section  of  1000  feet  and 
upwards,  which  were  formed,  not 
by  the  scooping  process  which 


attends  river-action,  but  by  natural 
rents,  produced  by  the  tension  of 
the  crystalline  mass  at  the  period 
of  its  elevation.  Of  these  fissures 
the  rivers  have  taken  advantage, 
and  shortened  their  otherwise  cir- 
cuitous channels. 

Having  left  the  last  ridge  of  the 
mountain-barrier  which  separates 
the  coast  plains  of  Persia  from  the 
Iranian  plateau  behind,  we  had 
now  reached  the  Behbahdn  plain, 
with  its  stony  clay  soil,  watered 
by  canals,  and  on  which,  when  we 
passed,  the  harvest  had  been  reaped 
— ».«.,  the  ears  of  com  had  been 
plucked,  leaving  the  wheat-stalks 
standing.  We  observed  numerous 
mounds,  evidently  covering  ancient 
romains,  during  our  ride  of  five 
miles  over  a  hard  and  generally 
level  surface,  which  brought  us 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
Behbah^n,  a  centra  of  trade,  where 
a  few  date-palms  grow  near  a  huge 
tank,  the  drinking-water  cistern 
for  the  city,  which  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  channel  communicat- 
ing with  the  river.  The  town  of 
Behbahdn,  of  mud  houses  enclosed 
by  high  mud  walls,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  dilapidated  mud  wall,  is 
only  preserved  from  an  utterly 
mean  appearance  by  the  few  white 
domes  of  its  several  Imdmzddis. 
A  few  only  of  the  better  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
its  streets  are  merely  narrow 
lanes.  The  bazdr  is  but  small, 
and  although  the  Iliydta  from  the 
hills  dispose  of  their  produce  here, 
trade  seemed  at  a  standstill. 
Seventy  years  ago,  indeed,  the 
place  is  said  to  have  contained 
10,000  inhabitants;  but  when  I 
passed  through  it,  it  certainly  did 
not  boast  of  half  that  number. 
There  is  a  palace  for  the  governor 


^  A  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the  Torko-Persian  Frontier,  and  of  the  district 
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in  the  noiih-east  section  of  the 
town,  but  it  vas  untenanted 
during  our  visit.  The  former 
governor  had  been  the  Nassir-ul- 
Mulk,  two  years  before.  The 
entrejp^  for  the  Behbahdn  line  of 
trade  are  Hindiydn  and  Dildm. 
The  Hindiyin  stream  is  navigable 
for  light  boats  and  canoes  to  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  Behbahdn, 
and  the  traffic  from  these  two 
sources  converges  at  Zeitiin,  our 
first  stage  out  towards  Bandar 
IHUm,  and  24  miles  distant. 
Goods  generally  go  up  by  land 
through  Deh-MiiM  and  Arab  to 
Zeitiin  by  a  level  road.  Behbah^ 
was  governed  from  1877  to  1880 
by  the  Iltishim-ul-Daulat,  the  son 
of  Ferh^  Mirzd,  who,  till  the 
spring  of  1882,  was  Prince-Gov- 
ernor of  Fars.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, before  alluded  to,  the 
turbulent  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  subdued,  and  the  road 
to  TsfahAn  was  improved  and  ren- 
dered safe.  He  was  rapacious  and 
ruthless,  and  held  in  great  fear. 
Whenever  the  Persians  allude  to 
the  present  insecurity  of  the  road 
between  Dizful  and  Khoramdbdd, 
they  mention  the  services  of  the 
Btuhdm-ul-Daulat  in  suppressing 
the  Kiihgehlii  tribes,  and  recom- 
mend that  he  should  be  sent  to 
carry  out  a  like  work  in  Lurist^. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  man 
would  soon  render  the  country 
perfectly  safe.  He  ruthlessly  ex- 
acted, as  already  stated,  life  for 
robbery  as  well  as  for  life,  caring 
liUle  whether  the  real  offender 
suffered  or  the  proper  life  was 
taken  —  a  method  of  procedure 
weU  calculated  to  cause  the  tribes 
themselves  to  suppress  lawless- 
ness. 

By  the  road  we  had  come  from 
LrfahAn,  vi&  Deh-i-Kurd  and  Ar^ 
dal  to  Behbahdn,  it  was  seventeen 
stages,  and  we  had  covered  367 
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miles.  Had  we  taken  the  more 
direct  road  to  Chigdkhor,  two 
stages,  or  40  miles,  would  have 
been  saved ;  whilst,  had  the  most 
direct  road,  vid  Kumesheh  to  Fe- 
Idt,  been  followed,  the  journey 
would  only  have  been  one  of  297 
miles. 

Leaving  the  aarai  at  BehbahAn 
(elevation  1300  feet)  on  the  14th 
of  June,  and  traversing  in  succes> 
sion  a  plain,  hummocky  and  undu- 
lating, and  a  range  of  low,  barren, 
and  broken  hills  of  soft  sandstone 
and  clay,  we  gained  the  pleasing 
valley  of  the  Zeitiin  river,  dotted 
with  villages,  surrounded  by  palms 
and  hard-wood  trees. 

From  Zeitiin,  a  stage  of  24 
miles,  over  barren  hills  and  cul- 
tivated fields,  leads  to  the  small 
seaport  village  of  Bandar  Dildm, 
situated  on  a  sticky  mud-flat,  near 
a  creek,  in  which  some  buggalowa 
were  floating. 

The  distance  to  Isfahan  from 
Bushire  vid  Shiriz,  is  456  miles  of 
twenty-four  stages,  by  EAzrdn,  and 
538  miles  viA  Finizdbdd,  the  most 
practicable  route.  From  Behba- 
hdn  to  Shirdz  is  171  miles  of  seven 
stages.  From  Behbah4n  to  Ahwkz 
is  121  miles  of  six  stages.  The  im- 
portance of  the  lines  from  Behba- 
hin  to  both  Isfahan  and  Shir^  is 
considerable  ;  but  it  is  quite  eclip- 
sed by  that  of  Muhammerah,  Shiis- 
tar,  Isfahan,  67  miles  longer,  but 
137  miles  of  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  river.  It  also  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
no  port,  such  as  Muhammerah,  ac- 
cessible to  ocean  steamers.  Com- 
mercially, much  cannot  be  expected 
of  it  as  yet :  the  Zil-ul-Sultdn  has 
perhaps  been  persuaded  into  the 
belief  of  its  being  a  caravan-route ; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  no  caravan 
taking  it  should  tell  him  the  truth, 
if  he  were  desirous  of  knowing  it. 

Bushire  and  Shirdz  are  of  too 
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great  an  importauce  to  allow  of 
trade  taking  any  other  road  to  Is* 
fahdn  not  affording  greater  advan- 
tages than  shortness :  it  must  be 
secure  as  well ;  provisions  and  ac- 
commodation for  man  and  beast 
must  be  attainable.  Without  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  European 
Persian  Gulf  merchant  princes  to 
stock  the  KAnin  route  between 
Dizfiil  and  Khoramdbdd,  and  Shiis- 
tar  and  Ardal,  where  grazing  is 
generally  plentiful,  and  to  estab- 
lish caravansarais,  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  in  its  old  channel  to 
Isfahan  and  Tihrdn  from  Bushire. 

I  have  given  figures  by  which 
all  may  test  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  three  chief  routes 
from  the  coast,  between  Bushire 
and  the  K^nin  to  Isfahan  and  Tih- 
r4n.  To  sum  up,  they  are, — that 
the  Bushire  route  cannot  compare 
with  that  from  Muhammerah ;  the 
latter  is  shorter  by  178  miles,  passes 
over  no  very  difficult  country,  taps 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  Persia 
— i,e.y  the  plains  of  Arabistdn, 
Shxistar,  and  Dizfiil,  Hamaddn, 
Karm^nsh^h,  Biinijird,  Sultdn^bdd 
— as  well  as  that  of  Isfahan,  vid  the 
fertile  districts  of  Gulpaigdn  and 
Khonsdr.  From  Muhammerah,  Is- 
fahan is,  vid  Biinijird,  distant  633 
miles — 85  miles  longer  than 
the  Bushire  route  vid  Finizdbdd 
and  Shfrdz.  Via  Shustar,  ctcrosa 
the  BakhttdH  hills,  it  is  126  miles 
SHORTER.  The  shortest  route  from 
the  coast  to  Isfahdn  is  that  de- 
scribed from  Bandar  Dildm  through 
the  Kiihgehlii  hills,  of  345  miles, 
in  fifteen  stages.  Although  it  is 
193  miles  shorter  than  the  road 
vid¥iruz&h&df  and  112  miles  shorter 
than  that  vid  "K&zrin  from  Bushire, 
it  remains  unused ;  want  of  carcb- 
vansctraiSf  of  villages  and  supplies, 
of  a  few  rough  bridges,  combined 
with  its  bad  repute,  are  the  causes 
that  prevent  traffic  flowing  along  it. 


The  only  route  that  favourably 
compares  with  the  Muhammerah 
route  to  Tihrdn  is  that  from  Bagh- 
dad, accessible  to  river-boats  draw- 
ing 3  to  4  feet,  by  the  Tigris. 
The  distance  of  Baghdad  to  Tihrin, 
by  the  great  caravan-route,  vid  Kar- 
mdnshlh  and  Hamaddn,  is  500 miles, 
performed  in  thirty -one  stages. 
The  road  presents  the  least  topo- 
graphical difficulties  of  any  of 
those  crossing  the  Zagros  heights 
to  the  Iranian  plateau.  Its  Persian 
trade,  however,  passing  through 
Turkish  custom-houses,  is  always 
liable  to  be  checked  by  dues  im- 
posed at  will,  and  to  restrictive 
quarantine  arrangements,  for  no 
love  is  lost  between  Shiya  and 
Suni  Mahamadans. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  time,  an  important  factor 
in  all  commercial  enterprise.  The 
average  time  that  a  caravan  takes 
to  reach  Tihrdn  is  40  days  (with- 
out  halting).  A  caravan,  without 
halting,  from  Muhammerah  takes, 
on  an  average  31  days,  and  from 
Shiistar  24  days.  Allowing  2  days 
for  the  passage  of  goods  by  steamer 
from  Muhammerah  to  Shiistar,  the 
journey  will  be  effected  in  26  days ; 
thus,  in  the  first  instance,  a  saving 
of  9  days  results,  and  in  the  second 
of  14  days.  From  Shiistar  a  cara- 
van  can  reach  Isfahan,  by  the 
Bakhtidri  route,  without  halting, 
in  15  days;  and  from  Muham- 
merah in  21  days,  a  saving  of  7 
days  on  the  Bushire  route.  Com- 
bining the  land  route  from  Shiistar 
with  the  river  route  from  Muham- 
merah, the  number  of  days  re- 
quired to  land  goods  in  Isf  ahdn  is 
17  days,  a  saving  of  11  days  on 
the  Bushire  route. 

Caravans  from  Bushire  require 
13  days  to  reach  Shirdz,  and  15 
days  more  to  reach  Is&ihiln — 
a  total  of  28  days.    The  Bandar- 
DiUm  caravans  could  reach  Isfa- 
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hin,  345  miles,  in  15  days,  through 
the  Kiihgehlu  hills,  or  a  saving 
of  13  days  on  the  Bashire  route — 
yet  it  is  not  used.  Snow-drifts 
would  not  close  the  roads  through 
Uie  mountains,  if  kept  open  by 
traffic,  and  rough  bridges  only 
are  required  to  make  the  swollen 
rivers  passable  at  all  seasons. 

The  only  other  main  route  from 
the  Gulf  to  Tihrdn  is  that  from 
Bandar- Abbas,  which  runs  through 
Karman,  Yazd,  and  Kashdn.  Al- 
though this  is  a  fairly  level  road 
the  whole  way,  more  than  100 
miles  is  difficult,  and  its  length, 
about  950  miles,  causes  it  to  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  any  of  the 
above. 

The  roads  from  Isfahan  to  Shiis- 
tar  and  Bandar  DiUm,  branch,  it 
will  have  been  noticed,  at  Ardal. 
From  Ardal  to  Isfahan  is  102 
miles,  and  thence  to  Shdstar  173 
miles,  a  total  of  275  miles,  to  con- 
vert which  into  an  unmetalled 
cart-track  would  cost,  I  estimate, 
on  an  average  Rs.  300  per  mile. 
From  Isfahan  to  Bandar  DiUm, 
415  miles,  the  cost  would  be,  on 
an  average,  Rs.  250  to  Rs.  300 
per  mile.  To  macadamise  these 
tracks,  except  here  and  there  over 
clay,  would  be  a  mistake.  None 
of  the  estimates  given  include  the 
cost  of  caravimaaraia.  The  cost 
of  ferries  over  rivers,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  such,  might 
be  defrayed  by  tolls  on  passengers, 
live  stock,  and  goods  passed  over 
by  them.  By  throwing  wire-ropes 
across  the  rivers  most  difficult  to 
ford  whilst  in  flood,  their  passage 
by  rafts  would  be  rendered  a 
simple  matter.  The  construction 
of  bridges,  with  road -bearers  of 
trees  resting  on  rough  timber  crib 
piers  and  a  flooring  of  fascines, 
would  cost  next  to  nothing,  and 
yet  be  an  inestimable  boon  to 
traders  and  the  tribes.    All  the 


rivers  and  streams  met  with  can 
be  so  spanned.  But  no  governor 
interests  himself  in  the  matter. 
He  would  look  upon  their  cost 
as  so  much  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Oustom  has  blunted  the 
people's  sense  to  the  want  of  them, 
and  moreover,  they  are  most  igno- 
rant of  how  to  help  themselves  in 
even  these  simple  matters  of  en- 
gineering. 

To  return  to  our  narrative, 
there  is  no  port  at  Bandar  Dildm. 
Btcggalows  ascend  a  creek  at  high 
tide,  and  take  its  muddy  bottom 
at  low,  close  to  the  village  situ- 
ated at  the  edge  of  the  mud-flat, 
which  extends  inland  a  short  dis- 
tance, where  it  gives  way  to  a 
plain  growing  large  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  affording  grazing 
on  its  stubble  to  large  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep. 

From  Bandar  Dildm  we  reached 
Schif,  100  miles  distant  down  the 
coast,  in  3  days,  and  thence  sailed 
across  the  inlet  to  Bushire  in  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so.  Another  20 
miles  took  us  to  Kal'a-i-Haidar,  a 
village  built  on  a  low  sandy  mound, 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  surrounded 
with  gardens  of  melons. 

The  second  stage  keeps  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
we  left  the  district  under  the 
€k>vemor  of  Behbahdn  at  Khdn- 
dwah,  where  there  are  good  wells 
for  watering  the  village  flocks. 
Beyond  Imdmz^d,  surrounded  by 
cultivation  and  melon  -  beds,  we 
crossed  the  Khor  Khalil,  a  tidal 
creek,  here  100  yards  wide,  and 
kept  along  the  low  shore-line ;  and 
although  the  ahumal  was  blowing 
with  some  force,  the  sea  was  as 
calm  as  a  lake,  and  no  waves  beat 
on  the  'flat  sandy  shore.  After  a 
halt^  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
under  the  shady  trees  surrounding 
the  village  of  Arasch,  we  passed 
in  the  litemoon  the  residence  of 
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Kh^n  Ali  Kh^n  at  Bandar  Righ, 
and,  traversing  an  untilled  flat,  at 
nightfall  reached  the  Arab  village 
of  Bidii,  70  miles  from  Bandar 
DiUm.  There  is  excellent  cultiva- 
tion round  about — ^melons,  kc. 

Although  the  days  of  June  were 
hot,  and  Uie  ahumcdy  as  the  contin- 
uous north-west  breeze  is  called, 
was  blowing  with  some  intensity, 
we  found  the  heat  dry  and  bear- 
able (the  temperature  showing  by 
the  thermometer  from  96°  to  100° 
in  the  shade),  and  the  nights  pleas- 
antly cool,  when  passed  away  from 
buildings  and  in  the  open  (the 
early  morning  temperature  being 
about  70°),  and  no  dew  perceptible. 
Starting  at  3  a.h.  from  our  bivouac 
at  Bidd,  crossing  an  uncultivated 
mud-flat,  in  three  and  a  half  hours 
we  reached  Mahammadi  and  be- 
yond, fording  the  Buhilla  river  at 
Eotl'a  Sirhdn,  with  water  above 
our  horses'  girths.  Another  two 
hours'  ride  brought  us  to  Mohrezi, 
where  we  spent  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  guest-room  of  Muha- 
mad  Kh4n,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  rich  coast  district.  By  way 
of  Schif  we  reached  Bushire  on 
the  19th  June,  after  a  passage  of 
two  hours  in  a  sailing-boat  suffi- 
ciently large  to  take  a  party  of 
three  with  their  horses.  There 
is  a  way  round  the  bay  by 
land,  but  it  entails  a  journey  of 
25  or  30  miles,  skirting  the 
mud -flat  surroundiug  the  town. 
Our  grooms,  servants,  and  spare 
horses  were  sent  round  by  this 
route. 

Our  appearance  on  arriving 
at  Bushire  must  have  been  some- 
what forlorn  and  not  of  the  smart- 
est. The  weather  was  hot,  and 
we  had  to  clothe  ourselves  in 
cottons,  which  soon  became  limp. 
I  can  answer  that  Sh4hsowir,  in 
his  dirty  shirt  wet  through  with 
perspiration,  looked  a  most  woe-be- 


gone  object.  He  had  started  with 
black  hair  and  beard,  now  they 
were  piebald ;  not  that  he  had 
suddenly  aged,  but  from  want  of 
opportunity  to  dye  them.  My 
beard  was  thick  and  rough,  and  I 
was  glad  of  a  tub,  a  shave,  and 
breakfast  at  the  hospitable  house 
of  Mr  Paul,  before  venturing  to 
show  myself  to  my  kind  hosts  at 
the  Residency,  where  we  spent  a 
most  happy  week  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Karichi  steamer, 
enjoying  a  rest  of  which  we  all 
had  need. 

During  this  journey,  setting 
aside  the  3000  miles  of  sea-pas- 
sage, which  occupied  twenty-two 
days  of  my  leave,  we  had  travelled 
in  the  saddle  a  distance  of  1421 
miles,  averaging  19|  mUesperdiemj 
exclusive  of  halts,  including  which 
our  average  record  was  at  the  rate 
of  16^  miles  a-day. 

From  this  short  account  of  my 
trip  through  south-west  Persia 
my  readers  will  have  gained,  I 
hope,  some  general  idea  at  least 
of  the  physiography  of  this  portion 
of  the  Shdh's  dominions;  but  it 
may  be  as  well  if  I  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  provinces  known  as  Aiibi- 
stdn  or  Khiign'stAn  and  Luristdn. 

The  two  great  geographical  sub- 
divisions of  the  country  traversed 
south  of  Isfahan  and  Bdrdjird  are, 
it  may  be  observed,  strongly  dis- 
tinctive. 

Firatf  we  find  an  alluvial  plain 
of  considerable  breadth,  including 
the  plains  of  Shiistar,  Dizfdl,  Ha- 
wizih,  Behbah&Q,  the  country  of 
the  Kalb  and  Ban-i-L&m  Arabs, 
and  the  Mamasani,  covering  in  all 
an  area  of  about  28,000  square 
miles. 

Second,  we  recognise  a  moun- 
tainous district  extending  over  an 
area  of,  roughly  speaking,  some 
42,000  square  miles,  known  as 
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Laiist^  or  the  country  of  the 
Lars. 

Taking  the  total  area  of  Persia 
to  equal  600,000  square  miles,  and 
its  population  to  be  8,000,000,  its 
average  population  per  square  mile 
is  13.  Of  these  8,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, about  one-fourth  are  the  in- 
habitants of  lai^  towns ;  another 
quarter  includes  the  lUydts,  or 
wandering  nomads,  and,  say  half — 
viz.,  4, 000,000 — are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Tillages  and  settled  country 
districts.  It  may  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  nowhere  in  south-west 
Persia  will  the  population  exceed 
10  per  square  mUe,  when  a  district 
of  from  10,000  to  20,000  square 
miles  is  under  consideration;  in 
the  mountainous  district  we  may 
estimate  the  Feili  and  other  Lurs, 
west  of  the  Dizfdl  river,  at  210,000 ; 
the  Bakhtidri  Lurs,  east  of  the 
same  river,  at  170,000;  and  the 
Kiihgehlii  Lurs,  to  the  south  of 
them,  at  41,000  souls.  The  areas 
occupied  by  the  above  are  respec- 
tively 21,000,  17,000,  and  4100. 
square  miles. 

Of  the  other  nomads,  we  may 
estimate,  for  the  plains,  the  Ka'b 
Arabs  (from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kinin  (Wais)  to  the  Hindiy^n 
river,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
hills)  at  62,000 ;  the  mixed  Arab 
and  Persian  tribes  (of  the  plain  of 
Rdm  Hormuz)  at  27,000 ;  of  the 
Garmsir  or  coast  plains,  56,000; 
of  the  Shustar,  Dizf  lil,  and  HawiziUi 
plains,  110,000;  and  the  Mama- 
sani  Arabs  at  19,000;  in  all 
274,000,  occupying  an  area  of 
28,000  square  miles.  This  makes 
a  grand  total  of  700,000  as  the 
population  of  southwest  Persia; 
miserably  small  to  what  it  should 
be.  The  sea-coast  plain  from 
Muhammerah  to  DilAm  is  bounti- 
fully watered  by  the  E^nin,  the 
Tab,  the  Hindiydn,  the  Jarrdhi, 
kc, ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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find  a  territory  of  equal  extent^ 
where  fresh  water,  containing 
sufficient  salt,  is  poured  through 
tracts  of  plain  in  channels  so 
numerous  and  so  easily  manage- 
able. Its  rivers  are  its  element  of 
greatest  commercial  strength,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  its  military 
weakness ;  for  by  damming  the  ex- 
its of  these  waterways  towards  the 
sea,  the  Persians  flooded  the  coun- 
try and  reduced  the  Ka^b  Arabs, 
formerly  Turkish  subjects  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  who  migrated 
to  the  better  pastures  of  the  Kdnin 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Inland  from  the  low  sandy 
shore  the  Garmsir  extends  to  the 
low  hills  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate. It  is  a  vast  level  of 
variable  width  (average  35  miles), 
a  barren  mud-flat  for  some  miles, 
liable  to  be  flooded  by  high  tides 
and  heavy  rains — and  beyond,  a 
plain  growing  rice  and  other 
cereals,  melons,  &c.  It  exports 
wool,  butter,  and  sheep,  besides 
the  above.  The  district  is  sparse- 
ly populated,  and  water  of  good 
quidity  is  found  close  to  the  sur- 
face. Its  fertile  areas  alternate 
with  desert  tracts. 

If  the  rains  have  been  plentiful, 
the  plains  to  the  east-south-east  of 
Bandar  Mdshur  are  covered  with 
grass  above  a  horse's  knees.  If 
they  have  been  deficient,  the  grass 
will  be  short  and  fit  for  sheep,  but 
not  for  cattle.  I  have  before  re- 
marked about  the  waste  of  forage 
and  want  of  economy  which  occur 
from  the  nomads  not  caring  to  cut 
and  stack  hay. 

Besides  the  KAnin,  the  other 
rivers  above  mentioned  are,  first, 
the  Zoreh,  Tab,  or  HindiyAn  river, 
which  is  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Ab-i-Shiir  and  the 
Ab-i  Shirin  (also  called  the  Khaird- 
bAd  river  and  the  Shams-al-Arab), 
which  have  their  sources  in  the 
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mountains  of  the  Mamasani.  Their 
junction  takes  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chham  ^Zeitiin),  where  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  fording  it,  as  be- 
fore related.  After  traversing  the 
outer  low  range  of  sandstone  hills 
(originating  in  the  Elabfr  Kiih,  and 
stretching  from  the  Karkh^h  at 
Kal'a  Bandar  and  the  K^nin  at 
Ahw^  in  a  south-east  direction 
towards  Zeitiin),  it  falls  into  the 
Gulf  a  few  miles  from  Hindiydn, 
where  it  is  both  nnfordable  and 
undrinkable. 

Second,  the  Biihilla  or  Biid- 
hillah,  otherwise  the  Shat-ban-i- 
Lemini,  which,  rising  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kal'a  Safid,  traverses  the  Shapiir 
plain  and  valley. 

Thirdly  the  river  Jarrdhi  or 
Dordk,  known  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ab-i-Bdmuz  as  the  Kurdistdn 
river,  rising  in  the  Kiihgehlii  hills 
at  Sad'dt ;  thence  it  issues  through 
the  narrow  Tang-i-Tekdb,  which  I 
had  such  good  cause  to  remember, 
and  running  along  the  foot  of  the 
low  hills,  receives  an  additional 
volume  to  its  waters  from  the  nu- 
merous tributary  streams  flowing 
from  them — ^viz.,  the  Ab-i-Bdmuz, 
Ab-i-Ali,  Ab-i-Zard,  &c.  On  its 
banks  are  numerous  ruins,  attest- 
ing former  civilisation  and  popu- 
lation. Below  the  confluence  of 
the  Ab-i-Bdm  Hormuz,  the  Jar- 
rdhi  becomes  a  broad  and  deep 
unfordable  stream,  70  yards  wide, 
navigable  for  boats  of  5  tons  bur- 
den to  within  12  miles  of  Bdm 
Hormuz. 

Lastly,  there  are  several  minor 
streams,  having  their  sources  in 
the  Pusht-i-Kiih,  to  the  westward 
of  the  Karkhdh,  which  water  the 
plains  occupied  by  the  wandering 
Ban-i-L&m  Arabs,  and  either  faU 


into  the  Tigris  or  lose  themselves 
in  the  marshes.  In  this  plain 
several  sites  of  ancient  cities  are 
to  be  found. 

The  boundaries  of  Khiizistdn 
( Arabistdn)  are,  roughly,  the  Bakh- 
ti&ri  hills,  the  river  Karkhdh, 
a  line  drawn  from  Hawfzdh  to 
Muhammerah,  and  thence  by  the 
coast-line  to  the  Hindiydn  river. 
This  was  the  ancient  Susiana,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  capi- 
tal city  Susa,  and  the  still  more 
ancient  Elam,  originally  peopled 
by  Turanians  and  the  descendants 
of  Shem.  It  fell  to  Persia  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
It  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
KA*h  Arabs  alr^y  referred  to. 

After  a  good  harvest,  prices  in 
Arabistdn  are  low  :  bread  will  then 
sell  at  fd.  per  lb. ;  mutton  at  2d. 
per  lb. ;  wheat  at  lOd.  per  35  lb. ; 
barley  at  lOd.  per  50  lb. ;  sheep  at 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each;  straw  at  a 
mere  nominal  rate. 

The  general  features  of  the 
mountainous  district  of  south- 
west Persia,  between  Karm4n- 
sh4h  and  Shfriz,  inhabited  by  the 
Lurs,  and  known  as  Luristin,^ 
may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
Its  nucleus  is  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  running  south-east  and 
north-west^  to  the  south  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Biinijird,  Kemendo- 
rdb,  and  Zaindanid  streams.  Their 
summits  are  frequently  above  the 
limits  of  the  perpetual  snow-line ; 
but  their  valleys  are  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  possess  a  generous 
soil,  in  which  the  belhU  or  oak,  the 
walnut,  the  fig,  and  pomegranate 
abound,  whilst  the  vine  cultiva- 
tion is  successfully  carried  out  on 
their  lower  slopes.  In  these  moun- 
tains are  the  YafUks  (Sardnr),  or 


^  This  description  of  the  hills  of  Luristdn  is  based  upon  "  Description  of  the 
Province  of  Khiizistan,"  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  in  vol.  xvi,  *  Roy,  Geog.  Soc. 
Journal,* 
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smnmer  residences  of  the  Lur 
tribes,  and  here  are  the  sources  of 
the  Kdrdn,  the  Karkhdh,  the  Dizfiil 
river,  the  Jarrihi,  the  Zoreh,  and 
others  less  important.  To  the  east 
and  west  of  this  chain,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  are  found  other  highly  fertile 
valleys  and  spacious  plains ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Ferfd^n, 
Chahdr-Mahil,  Lenj^n,  and  Silak- 
h&r  to  the  east ;  whilst  to  the  west 
we  find  the  Deh-i-Dasht,  Amir, 
Tnl,  Kal'a  Rezza,  Saimarrah,  &o. 
These  valleys  and  plains  are  either 
watered  by  rivers  and  streams,  or 
owe  their  fertility  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  winter  torrents,  which, 
rushing  down  from  the  mountains 
and  finding  no  outlet,  form  lakes 
or  reservoirs  which  last  till  the 
middle  of  the  summer.  Their 
soil  is  extremely  rich,  producing 
wheat  and  barley,  and  forming  ex- 
cellent pasture-lands  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  soil,  also,  is  generally 
covered  with  extensive  deposits 
of  saline  matter.  The  Summits  of 
these  hills  are  usually  tabular,  and 
their  sides  furrowed  by  innum- 
erable torrents,  which  sweep  down 
with  irresistible  violence  during  the 
rainy  season.  They  are,  conse- 
quently, precipitous,  and  frequent- 
ly inaccessible  to  heavily  laden  an- 
imals. The  country  rising  from 
the  coast  in  a  succession  of  table- 
lands, it  follows  that  the  southern 
and  western  slopes  of  these  hills 
are  longer  than  the  northern  and 
eastern.  They  are  seldom  in- 
habited to  any  considerable  extent, 
except  during  the  winter,  when 
the  rain-water  accumulates  in  the 
bottoms,  and  the  hills  are  then 
clothed  with  grass  and  flowers. 
The  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  both  wheat  and  barley. 

Of  the  tangs  which  cut  through 
these  hiUs  I  have  already  spoken, 
as  also  of  the  lower  reaches  of 


the  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  K^nin,  whose  up- 
per waters  rise  in  the  Zard  Kiih. 
Fed  by  numerous  springs  and 
rivulets  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  of  this  elevated  region, 
from  its  very  source  it  is  a  large 
river.  Forcing  its  way  through 
the  Bakhti^ri  hills,  it  receives 
near  Bors  the  Dari4-i-Gandum,  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  itself 
equal  in  size  to  the  Kdrdn,  and 
having  its  sources  in  the  hills  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Kiih-i-Din^  and  receiving  as  tribu- 
taries the  Khersiin  and  Mallburr 
— both  hill-torrents. 

From  the  Susan  valley  the  Kdnin 
winds  among  lofty  hills,  receiving 
many  minor  tributaries,  fordable 
mountain-torrents,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  Akili  by  a  narrow  gorge, 
the  hills  on  either  side  of  which 
are  crowned  by  the  Kal'a-i-Rus- 
tum  on  the  right  bank,  and  by  the 
Kal'a-i-Dukhtar  on  the  left  bank — 
ruins  of  fortresses  of  the  Sassanian 
epoch. 

The  shortest  road  to  Isfahan 
from  Shiistar  leads  through  this 
gorge,  along  which  the  way  has 
been  excavated  with  great  labour. 
The  stream,  here  broad  and  tran- 
quil, now  traverses  the  plain  of 
Akili,  and  receiving  as  a  tribu- 
tary the  large  salt  stream  of  Baita- 
wand,  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  Kiih-i-Fedelah  (outer  range  of 
hills),  and  enters  the  plains  of 
Arabistdn,  already  described.  A 
road  has  also  been  excavated 
through  this  gorge  (left  bank)  with 
great  labour.  These  works  would 
point  to  the  advisability  of  well 
exploring  this  route  to  IsfahiLn, 
as  it  may  be  preferable  to  the 
longer  southern  route. 

The  territory  we  have  described 
is  inhabited  by  Persians,  various 
tribes  of  Lurs,  and  Arabs. 

Of  the  Feili  Lurs,  occupying  the 
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Lur-i-Kiichak,  I  passed  through  the 
Pusht-i-Kiih,  south  of  the  Kabfr 
Kdh  to  Khoram^bdd,  and  found 
this  tribe  under  the  chieftainship 
of  the  descendants  of  Hasan  Elh^n, 
their  last  powerful  wdli.  They 
were  at  enmity  amongst  them- 
selves, and  the  intrigues  to  gain 
precedence  had  led  to  many  blood- 
feuds.  The  Grovemment  did  not 
desire  that  there  should  be  union 
amongst  the  tribes,  nor  did  it  ex- 
erfc  itself  to  bring  them  into  proper 
subjection.  Several  of  them  were 
in  open  rebellion,  and  small  par- 
ties of  Lurs  even  could  nofc  pass 
through  their  territory  with  im- 
punity. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Hasan 
KhAn,  mentioned  by  Layard  as 
having  divided  the  tribes  amongst 
them  on  the  death  of  their  father, 
Hdjji  Ali  Khdn,  in  1884,  enjoyed 
the  chief  authority,  his  principal 
adherents  being  the  Sagwand  sub- 
division of  the  Bajilan  tribe ;  the 
pretensions  of  Haidar  Khdn,  the 
third  son,  to  inherit  the  title  of 
his  fal};er  were  upheld  by  the  Per- 
sian Governor  of  Luristdn,  where- 
upon the  elder  brothers,  Ali  Khdn 
and  Ahmad  Khdn,  took  refuge 
with  the  Assyrian  Arabs  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  as  related  by 
M.  de  Bode.^  Eventually,  two  or 
three  years  previous  to  my  visit, 
(1881  or  1882),  such  is  the  in- 
stability of  all  things  Lur,  Sartip 
Haidar  Khdn,  of  the  Bairdn- 
wand,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Governor  of  the  district,  after 
having  been  invited  to  Khoram- 
i^M  to  receive  favours  of  the 
Shdh  :  his  sons  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Ali  Khdn,  but  are  in  no  way 
attached  to  him,  and  consider  that 
their  misfortunes  have  been  his 
opportunity.  Of  these  young  men 
the  elder  was  by  no  means  a  pre- 


possessing youth ;  but  the  younger, 
quite  a  boy  then,  had  a  face  which 
attracted  by  reason  of  its  look  of 
quiet  melancholy  and  resignation. 
These  young  fellows  frequently 
visited  me  and  related  to  me  their 
misfortunes,  under  the  prevailing 
idea  that  I  was  a  sartip  in  the 
service  of  the  Shdh,  whose  good 
offices  at  Tihrdn  might  have  served 
to  bring  them  again  into  &vour. 
At  the  time  when  I  was  treated 
with  such  bad  faith  and  considera- 
tion by  H^jji  Ali,  they  offered  me 
tent -room  and  hospitality.  The 
agent  of  the  Zil-ul-Sultdn  with 
the  tribe,  not  much  liked  by 
Hdjji  Ali,  advocated  their  rights, 
so  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  may  yet 
bring  these  lads  into  prominence. 
Ahmad  Kh^n,  the  second  son,  has 
a  considerable  following,  and  is  at 
enmity  with  his  brother  for  like 
reasons,  and  in  rebellion  against 
the  Government.  The  chief  of 
the  Lurs  about  Karmdnsh^  is 
Husain  KdU  Khdn,  a  lawless 
brigand,  so  that,  in  fact,  anarchy 
reigned  supreme  in  1884  through- 
out Lur-i-Kiichak. 

Sir  H.  Layard  has  made  the 
world  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  greatest  of  the 
Bakhtfdri  rulers,  the  noble  Maham- 
mad  T&ki  Kh^n,  and  the  treach- 
erous and  harsh  conduct  of  the 
Persian  Government  towards  him 
and  his  estimable  family.  The 
anarchy  that  followed  his  fall  led 
to  the  rise  of  Hiisain  Kiili  Kh^n, 
the  son  of  J&fer  Kiili  Kh^n,  who 
began  to  make  his  power  felt 
about  1848,  during  the  reign  of 
the  present  Sh^.  His  chief  op- 
ponents, the  sons  and  son  in-law 
of  Kalb  Ali  Khdn,  he  contrived 
to  remove  from  the  scene,  and 
obtained  almost  universal  suprem- 


^  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan,  by  Baron  de  Bode.    2  voIb.  1845. 
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acy  over  the  tribes,  whom  he  ruled 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  his  name 
was  respected  and  feared  through- 
oat  the  hills.  He  completed  the 
good  work  commenced  by  Ma- 
hammad  T&ki,  sternly  repressed 
brigandage,  and  rendered  the  pas- 
sage of  caravans  possible  through 
the  hills,  a  clemency  much  re- 
gretted by  his  subject^  who  would 
readily  have  returned  to  their  old 
predatory  habits.  His  power  also 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  being  suspected  of  hold- 
ing ambitious  views,  he  was  called 
to  Isfahan  by  the  Zil-ul-Sultdn, 
and  there  murdered.  His  eldest 
son  was  in  1884  a  captive  in 
Isfahan.  It  was  commonly  sup- 
posed that  he  was  kept  in  prison 
there,  bound  in  chains.  His 
younger  sons  were,  I  was  told, 
under  charge  of  the  present  II- 
khdni,  Imdm  Kiili  Khdn,  brother 
of  the  late  Hiisain  Kiili  Khdn. 
Beza  Kiili  Khdn,  another  brother, 
was  IlbegL  Mahammad  Husan 
Kiili  Kh4n,  a  third  brother,  was 
a  sartip  in  the  Persian  army. 
Both  the  Ilkhini  and  Ilbegi  have 
several  sons.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I  made  friends  at 
Ahwdz  and  Ardal  with  Hdjji 
Ibrdhim  Kiili  Khdn,  sarhang  of 
the  Bakhtiari  Horse,  who  is  the 
son  of  the  Ilbegi,  and  has  consid- 
erable influence  with  the  tribes. 

Unlike  the  Feili  Lurs,  Kiihgehlii, 
and  the  Mamasani,  they  are  unit- 
ed, the  majority  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  IlkhAni.  The 
section  Uving  in  the  vicinity  of 
Biinijird  does  not  owe  him  allegi- 
ance. The  Ilkhini  is  subject  to 
the  Prince  Governor  of  Isfahan, 
and  receives  1000  tomdna  per  an- 
num as  salary ;  the  Ilbegi  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  500  tomdns. 

The  Ilkhinl  Imdm  Kiili  Kh^n 
seemed  to  be  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  govern  them  justly. 


He  sat  in  darbdr  daily,  and  was 
accessible  to  all.  His  countenance 
and  genial  manner  indicate  a  man 
of  kindly  disposition ;  his  manners 
are  simple  yet  courteous,  and  the 
members  of  his  suite,  although 
rough-looking,  are  not  without  a 
certain  polish  and  refinement  of 
manners,  whilst  his  family  are 
held  in  respect  by  the  tribe.  The 
chiefs  of  the  great  Lur  families  are, 
no  doubt  from  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  Persians  at  the  Oourts 
of  Tihrdn  and  Isfahan,  assimilating 
their  manners  to  those  of  Persians, 
and  imitating  their  modes  of  life. 

Tea  is  now  held  in  great  estima- 
tion throughout  Lurist^n,  and  no 
chief  of  any  note  will  fail  to  serve 
it,  after  the  Persian  manner,  when 
visited,  with  imported  loaf-sugar 
and  lemons.  Many  travellers  now 
carry  a  charcoal  brasier  and  brass 
kettle,  suspended  from  the  crupper 
of  the  saddle,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versal kalyariy  so  greatly  is  tea 
appreciated. 

Assuming  that  the  Chahdr  Lang 
number  12,000  families,  the  Haft 
Lang  11,000  families,  and  the  de- 
pendencies 15,000  families,  there 
are  in  all  38,000  families  of  Bakh- 
tidris.  Beckoning  each  family  at 
five  members,  a  moderate  estimate, 
the  population  of  theBakhtidri  hills 
numbers  190,000  souls,  or  eleven 
per  square  mile,  taking  the  area 
over  which  they  are  scattered  to 
be  17,000  square  miles.  Assum- 
ing that  in  every  two  families  one 
man  is  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
the  number  of  men  that  can  be 
raised  is  19,000.  The  Shdh  can 
call  upon  every  Iliydt  tribe  to 
furnish  him  with  one  horseman 
and  two  foot  -  soldiers  per  ten 
families — ^t.e.,  he  can  raise  among 
the  Bakhtldris  about  3800  horse 
and  7600  foot  soldiers. 

The  most  recent  news  that  I 
have  received  from  Messrs  Gray, 
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Paul,  &  Oo.  from  BakhtiM-land,  is 
that  the  nkhini  has  been  deposed, 
and  that  now  Beza  Kiili  Kh4n 
reigns  in  his  stead.  Such  deposi- 
tions are,  in  Persia,  the  results  of 
intrigue,  at  the  bottom  of  whose 
unfatibomable  well  lie  all  the  evil 
influences. 

I  range  myself  amongst  those 
who  think  favourably  of  the  Lurs ; 
and  I  judge  from  the  ready  alacrity 
with  which  they  render  obedience 
to  their  chiefs,  the  deference  with 
which  they  approach  such,  their 
quiet  and  respectful  demeanour 
in  darbdr  and  in  putting  forward 
a  statement  or  complaint,  the 
general  decorum  and  seemliness 
observed  in  their  encampments, 
and  their  general  modest  behavi- 
our and  simplicity,  when  not  in- 
cited to  conduct  themselves  other- 
wise by  those  in  authority  over 
them.  In  shorty  I  maintain  that) 
at  heart)  they  are  not  a  blood- 
thirsty, thieving,  or  rebellious 
race ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
their  cruelty  and  blood -shedding 
are  due  to  ambition  unrestrained 
by  fear  of  retributive  punishment ; 
their  thievish  propensities  to  a 
like  want  of  fear  and  to  petty 
exactions;  and  their  rebellions  to 
oppressive  government  exactions 
and  misrule,  or  rather  to  a  total 
want  of  all  rule  and  of  all  justice, 
— in  fact,  it  is  to  oriental  despot- 
ism that  their  past  lawlessness  is 
attributable.  It  is  the  cause  cap- 
able of  producing  but  one  effect ; 
it  gives  no  protection  to  private 
property,  and  offers  no  encourage- 
ment to  industry.  Integrity  and 
thrift  have  hitherto  led,  in  Persia, 
to  ruin.  Under  a  firm,  just,  and 
humane  government^  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
become  tractable  and  loyal  subjects. 
Their  treatment  by  self-seeking 
rulers  must  cause  the  general 
character  of  the  Lurs  to  incline 


towards  treachery  in  deaUng  with 
the  Persian  Provincial  Crovemor, 
who  is  too  often  notorious  for  his 
total  disregard  of  truth,  the  fraud 
with  which  he  conducts  ordinary 
business,  his  thorough  hypocrisy 
and  his  avarice,  at  the  shrine  of 
which  detestable  vice,  uncurbed  by 
the  Muslim  religion,  all  feelings  of 
honour  and  friendship  are  sacri- 
ficed. Although  the  enemies  of 
many  a  Lur  chief  are  to  be  found 
amongst  those  of  his  own  household, 
yet  the  majority  of  the  tribesmen 
have  generally  been  remarkably 
loyal  to  their  tribal  representative. 

I  fear  that  I  may  have  wearied 
my  readers  ad  ncmaeam  with  topo- 
graphical details  of  country,  dis- 
tances, and  tribal  descnptions; 
but  they  may  be  assured  that  I 
have  only  done  so  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  best  route  where- 
by the  increasing  productions  of 
Persia  may  be  made  accessible  to 
British  enterprise,  and  that  I 
might  interest  my  fellow-country- 
men in  a  most  deserving  section  of 
our  Eastern  imperial  neighbours, 
whom  we  have  not  hitherto  recog- 
nised as  such,  but  whom  we  cannot 
n^lect  with  impunity  to  ourselves 
even  if  we  would.  Such  writing 
is  too  often  a  thankless  task. 
Writers  and  thinkers  who  work 
for  our  Eastern  interests  are  apt 
to  be  dubbed  excessive  bores,  and 
little  encouragement  is  given  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  learn  to 
control  the  Eastern  channels  of 
commerce,  and  to  turn  them  into 
advantageous  beds;  and  so  little, 
apparently,  is  the  significant  im- 
portance of  such  currents  appre- 
ciated by  us  as  a  commercial  na- 
tion that  the  unhappy  thought 
sometimes  arises  Id  my  mind,  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  contingency 
of  the  loss  of  her  Eastern  markets 
has  been  fully  considered  and  de- 
liberately set  aside  by  Great  Bri- 
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tain  as  a  small  eyil,  under  the  im- 
pression that,  in  the  distant  future, 
her  wealth  will  be  so  enormous 
that  she  will  be  able  to  do  without 
it,  and,  with  folded  arms,  to  con- 
tent herself  with  being  the  money- 
Irader  to  the  world,  the  Earth's 
Great  Usurer  !  an  occupation  con- 
sidered by  aU  peoples  to  be  the 
most  damnable  and  degrading 
since  the  world's  creation ! 

Nor  can  we  neglect  our  Eastern 
neighbours  with  impunity.  Britain 
is  now  suffering,  and  will  suffer 
still  more  keenly,  for  having  ne- 
glected since  1840,  and  for  still 
n^lecting,  to  civilise  her  Afghan 
neighbour,  to  whom  she  has  ever 
posed  as  "  Mentor,"  but  whom  she 
hesitates  to  rebuke.  She  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  her  Persian, 
Lur,  and  Arab  neighbours  of  south- 
west Persia  later  on.  Disagreeable 
neighbours  though  they  all  may  be 
in  her  eyes,  they  are  bound  to  her 
^7  geographical  links  impossible  to 
unrivet,  except  by  the  break-up  of 
the  empire  of  India. 

Persia,  as  a  military  power,  is 
dead:  she  is  no  match  even  for 
her  Mahamadan  neighbours;  and 
although  I  have  heard  some  Per- 
sians talk  boastfuUy  of  once  again 
holding  sway  over  the  Baghdad 
Waiayat^  I  could  only  but  deli- 
cately hint  to  them  that  in  such 
an  unequal  conflict  they  had  not 
the  ghost  of  a  chance,  and  that 
their  Suni  neighbour  could,  figura- 
tively, gobble  them  up.  Such 
being  the  case,  she  can  hope  to 
live  henceforth  by  commerce  alone, 
and  that,  again,  can  only  flourish 
by  her  opening  up  her  country 
unreservedly  to  European  enter- 
prise. 

Will  she  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
live,  or  will  she  deliberately  com- 
mit suicide?  I  might  rather  ask 
— WiU  H.H.  Nasr-ud-dln  ShAh 
bless  his  people,  or  will  he  curse 


them  ? — for  at  the  present  moment 
the  decision  and  result  lie  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Were  a 
plebiscite  possible  throughout  his 
dominions,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  Persia  would  live,  for  their 
instincts  are  commercial.  A  closer 
commercial  intercourse  with  the 
European  Powers  can  alone  pro- 
duce good  government  and  the 
strength  that  results  from  it,  and 
assure  to  her  an  integrity  of  em- 
pire that  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. By  commerce  alone  can 
Persia  be  resuscitated,  for  it  is 
the  only  means  of  raising  her  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  And  will  we 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her 
awakening,  should  it  occur,  to 
wage  a  commercial  war  with  all 
comers  (by  the  southern  routes,  of 
which  the  K^nin  route  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  best)  in  KlhiirA- 
sdn.  North,  and  North-west  Persia? 
I  wot  not.  Dutch  houses  mono- 
polise the  chief  trade  of  Central 
Persia,  and  indeed  our  merchants 
seem  to  think  more  of  Zanzibar 
and  Borneo  than  of  Persia,  not 
understanding  the  consequences 
that  must  follow  the  loss  of,  or 
stagnation  of  trade  in,  our  Per- 
sian markets.  They  have  not 
duly  appreciated  that,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  her  Central  Asian 
steppes  and  oases,  Bussia  has  not 
only  gained  a  base  whence  she  can 
favourably  contest  with  us  for  the 
trade  of  the  East,  but  that  she  has 
also  very  materially  strengthened 
herself,  and  has  there  tapped  a  sure 
source  of  future  wealth.  Under 
Russia's  fostering  care  her  Central 
Asian  possessions  are  becoming  re- 
munerative fields  for  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  material, — the  steppes, 
for  wool,  goats'  and  camels'  luur, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  milk  of ^  such  herds — 
and  the  oases,  of  cotton,  silk,  <&c. 
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Communications  are  still  needed 
for  the  transport  of  this  increas- 
ing wealth  to  Moscow  and  other 
inland  manufacturing  centres,  and 
until  this  want  is  supplied,  the  re- 
sources of  Central  Asia  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  undeveloped. 
Means  of  communication,  however, 
are  now  being  slowly  but  surely 
provided.  The  continuation  of 
the  Trans-Caspian  line  toTashkend, 
Kuldja,  and  Omsk,  where  it  will 
join  with  the  Siberian  line  to 
Irkutsk,  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years.  Our  China  merchants  may 
be  reminded  that  the  Kuldja  inlet 
leads  by  a  direct  and  easy  route  to 
the  north-west  and  western  pro- 
vinces of  China,  rich  in  coal, 
cotton,  silk,  tea,  rhubarb,  wax, 
&c ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  temptation,  both 
commercial  and  political,  to  run  a 
line  of  railway  to  the  Wei  Valley, 
the  strategical  and  commercial 
centre  of  West  China,  will  be 
resisted  by  a  young  and  enter- 
prising empire  such  as  Bussia, 
eager  to  enter  upon  new  fields  of 
glory,  to  find  markets  for  her  in- 
creasing manufactures,  and  traffic 
for  her  increasing  mileage  of  rail- 
way. Gradually  Russia's  manu- 
facturing centres  must  be  pushed 
towards  her  frontiers.  Mills  will 
be  started  at  the  industrial  centres 
of  the  provinces  of  Bokhara,  Fer- 
ghana, and  Turkestan,  whence 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods, 
sugar,  hardware,  &c.,  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  Kashgaria,  North, 
North-west,  and  West  China, 
Thibet,  West  Persia,  and  even 
through  Afghdnistdn  to  India. 
For  Afghdnistdn  will  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  barbarous 
and  fanatical  Power,  an  impass- 
able barrier  between  the  two 
Christian,  civilising  agencies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Com- 
mercially speaking,  we  ourselves 


are  now  face  to  face  with  a  young 
and  enterprising  empire,  which 
looks  far  ahead  into  the  future, 
and  is  willing  to  invest  borrowed 
capital  or  revenue  in  railway  com- 
munications in  order  eventually  to 
secure  for  herself  the  wealth  that 
must  await  her,  if  by  such  means 
she  can  oust  us  from  our  present 
position  of  chief  supplier  to  Asia 
and  carrier  between  West  and  East, 
whether  it  be  China  or  India. 
Bussia  is  ready  and  eager  to  con- 
vert the  Eastern  pack-animal  trade- 
routes  of  the  old  world  into  the 
railways  of  the  new.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Caucasian  railway 
is  already  felt  in  the  markets  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Persia, 
where  Russian  goods  are  gradu- 
ally supplanting  our  own.  Even 
caravans  from  Peshin  are  being 
drawn  to  Ask^b&d.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  naturally  arises,  how 
England  is  to  contest  this  grow- 
ing spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  activity  on  Russia's 
part,  so  that  the  development  of 
her  resources  may  not  operate  to 
our  disadvantage.  Professor  Hux- 
ley maintains  that  England's  strug- 
gle for  existence  turns  on  her 
ability  to  manufacture  and  supply 
the  nations  of  the  world  with 
manufactures  cheaper  and  better 
than  any  other  nation.  To  look 
far  ahead  is  essential  to  her  ex- 
istence, and  she  cannot  afford  to 
lose  even  the  smallest  of  her  East- 
em  markets,  lest  its  loss  lead  to 
the  loss  of  others,  until  they  all 
slip  away  from  her;  and  her  na- 
tional supremacy — which  so  largely 
depends,  as  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  know,  on  our  posi- 
tion as  chief  carrier  and  supplier  to 
the  East — is  irretrievably  injured. 

Our  policy  must  be  a  bold  one. 
We  should  not  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  land-carriage 
by  railway  can,  under  no  conditions 
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of  development  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  rails  run,  com- 
pete with  sea-carriage.  Both  for 
civilising  and  commercial  purposes, 
the  railway  must  eventually  he 
carried  along  certain  old  trade- 
routes  leading  from  India  to  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  these 
routes  it  devolves  on  Bussia  to 
develop,  and  she  is  not  backward 
in  accepting  the  duty;  the  ex- 
ploitation of  others  is  manifestly 
England's  duty,  and  she  must  not 
shrink  from  the  risk  attending  the 
enterprise,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  as  a  counter  -  check  to 
Russia's  activity. 

The  line  of  demarcation  dividing 
the  regions  traversed  by  the  ancient 
trade-routes,  which  must  be  re- 
opened as  railways  by  the  two 
empires,  is,  geographically,  clearly 
defined,  and  neither  party  can  over- 
step it,  politically,  with  impunity, 
or  without  peril  to  existing  rela- 


tions. The  exploitation  of  the 
routes  falling  to  our  share  will  not 
only  enable  us  to  hold  our  own 
in  the  markets  of  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistdn,  and  Persia,  but  will 
permit  our  carrying  the  commercial 
war  eventually  into  Central  Asia. 

The  Kdnin  route  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between 
east  and  west,  for  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  railroad  to  Isfahan,  Tih- 
rdn,  and  Karmdnshdh  vid  Bunijfrd. 
There  is  a  future  before  this  routo, 
if  only  the  Persians  will  open  up 
the  feeding- lines  necessary  to  its 
development.  Commerce  and  the 
wants  of  Baluchistdn  and  Sistdn 
call  for  an  early  extension  of  the 
Peshin  line  to  the  latter  fertile 
oasis,  and  it  cannot  without  danger 
be  long  delayed.  It  is  a  link  in 
the  railway  route  of  the  future, 
which  must  eventually  traverse 
Persia  from  east  to  west,  from  Sis- 
t&n  to  Isfahdn  and  Karmdnshdh. 
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It  was  a  winter's  evening.  The 
clock  of  St  Martin-le-Grand  was 
striking  six  as  Mr  Ooriolanus 
Crocker,  the  umbrella-mender,  rose 
from  his  bench,  laid  aside  his  work, 
and  shut  up  his  shop.  He  then 
retired  into  the  little  inner  room, 
made  some  tea,  contrived  a  sand- 
wich, and  settled  himself  down  to 
an  evening's  enjoyment  with  his 
books.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
lost  in  the  dear  delights  of  Grote's 
'Greece';  for  Mr  Crocker  was  a 
scholar,  and  looked  such,  even 
when  he  was  repairing  umbrellas. 
One  might  have  expected  him  at 
any  given  minute  to  put  away  his 
work,  and  deliver  a  lecture  on  some 
abstruse  subject — ^perhaps  on  the 
political  aspects  of  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  the  Third,  or  on  the 
potentialities  of  the  Differential 
Calculus.  One  might  have  expected 
this  in  vain,  since  Mr  Crocker  was 
as  sparing  of  his  words  as  most  rich 
people  are  of  their  money.  He  was 
short  and  shrivelled,  and  not  un- 
like a  thin  umbrella---a  threadbare, 
shabbily-genteel  umbrella,  with  an 
uncompromising  handle,  and  a  long- 
drawn  piece  of  elastic,  and  an 
ancient  button,  and  a  well-worn 
stick  which  wanted  re-tipping. 
(  Mr  Crocker  had  a  small  face 
provided  with  small  piercing  eyes. 
His  hair  was  brown  and  scanty. 
He  had  a  habit  of  combing  back 
this  scanty  hair  with  his  thin  hand 
when  he  was  engaged  in  contem- 
plating an  invalid  umbrella,  and 
wondering  whether  it  was  worth  a 
new  stick,  or  a  new  handle,  or  a 
new  frame,  or  a  new  silk  or  alpaca 
covering. 

A  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  Mr 
Crocker's  window  announced  that 
no  customers  were  wanted  after 
six  o'clock,  and  the  neighbours  had 


learned  that  it  was  no  light  matter 
to  disturb  the  umbrella  -  mender 
when  once  the  shutters  of  the  little 
shop  had  been  put  up.  He  was 
thus  usually  enabled  to  enjoy 
Crete's  '  Greece '  without  any  pos- 
sible fear  of  business  annoyances. 

But  this  evening,  just  as  he  was 
finishing  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  there  came  a  loud  ring 
at  the  shop-bell.  Mr  Crocker  did 
not  pay  the  slightest  active  atten- 
tion to  this  appeal,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  disturbance,  for  he  looked  up 
from  his  book,  cast  a  few  indignant 
glances  towards  the  shop-door,  and 
then  poured  himself  out  another 
cup  of  tea,  and  returned  to  Grote 
and  Greece.  The  bell  rang  again 
— ^this  time  louder  and  more  im- 
patiently. Mr  Coriolanus  Crocker 
read  on  quietly.  But  when  the 
bell  pealed  a  third  time,  he  darted 
into  the  shop,  opened  the  door 
hurriedly,  and  said — 

"I  won't  have  any  customers 
after  six  o'clock.  There's  another 
umbrella-mender  at  the  top  of  the 
road.  Go  to  him,  and  if  he  won't 
do  your  work,  go  to  the  devil,  for 
all  I  care!" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have 
arrived  at  the  destination  you 
mention,"  said  the  ringer  of  the 
bell.  "Allow  me,  however,  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  not  a 
customer,  and  have  not  come  to 
see  you  about  anything  so  unin- 
teresting as  umbrellas.  Probably 
you  do  not  realise  that  it  is  snowing. 
I  can  understand  that,  for  you  are 
standing  out  of  the  snow,  and  I 
am  standing  in  the  snow.  Thank 
you,  I  will  step  in  and  tell  you  my 
business." 

Mr  Crocker  raised  the  lamp  to 
the  stranger's  face.    He  looked 
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about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  being  an  un- 
succeBsful  artist. 

"I  don't  know  you,"  said  Mr 
Orocker,  patting  the  lamp  on  the 
counter.  "  Please  to  tell  me  your 
business  and  then  go ;  for  my  time 
is  precious,  and  I  don't  care  to 
waste  it  on  strangers." 

"  I  will  be  brief,"  answered  the 
stranger,  taking  a  ring  from  his 
pocket.  "  This  is  your  son's  ring. 
You  recognise  it  f  Well,  then,  he 
is  dying,  and  wishes  to  see  you 
before  he  says  farewell  to  this 
world.  Tou'U  excuse  me,  but 
I  think  we  have  not  much  time 
to  lose.  He  was  well  on  the  road 
when  I  left  him." 

"  My  son  dying,"  murmured  the 
umbrella-mender,  as  though  to  him- 
self, "  and  dying  he  turns  to  ma  I 
am  glad  of  that." 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said  to  the 
artist.  He  took  his  hat  from  the 
p^,  and  passed  out  of  the  shop 
together  with  the  stranger. 

*'Tou  are  my  son's  friend,  no 
doubt  1"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  the]  other,  curtly. 
"  I'm  low  enough,  but  I  have  not 
sunk  to  that  degrstdation  yet." 

"Do  you  refer  to  his  personal 
character  or  to  his  father's  profes- 
sion Y  "  asked  the  umbrellarmender, 
fiercely. 

'*rve  nothing  against  his 
father's  profession,"  answered  the 
stranger.  "  For  my  part,  I  should 
think  it  is  much  better  fun  having 
umbrellas  to  mend  than  having  no 
pictures  to  paint.  Tou  get  bread 
and  cheese  on  the  one,  but  you 
starve  on  the  other.  Then  you 
die  and  go  to  hell,  and  not  a 
soul  cares." 

Then  there  was  silence  between 
them,  and  the  snow  fell  fast  and 
thick. 

"  I  suppose  you  loved  your  son 
once ) "  the  stranger  said,  after  a 
pause. 


"  I  have  always  loved  my  son," 
the  umbrella-mender  answered. 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not  turn  out 
a  better  man,  if  he  had  some  one 
to  care  for  him.  That  ought  to 
make  such  a  difference  to  a  fel- 
low," said  the  stranger,  somewhat 
sadly. 

"  You  are  hard  on  the  dying," 
said  the  umbrella-mender. 

"  I  hate  your  son  ! "  muttered 
the  stranger.  "  I  hate  him.  He 
has  come  between  me  and  all  my 
chances  of  success  and  happiness. 
And  when  he  is  dead  I  shaU  have 
to  go  after  him,  for  it  was  my 
hand  that  struck  him  down." 

Mr  Crocker  started  back. 

"  Your  hand  ? "  he  cried.  «  And 
you  dare  to  tell  me  this  1 " 

"Why  not?"  said  the  other, 
coolly.  "  I  don't  value  my  life  at 
a  brass  farthing.  We've  got  to 
die,  and  it  really  does  not  matter 
much  whether  we  die  on  the  gal- 
lows or  on  a  feather-bed.  We  have 
only  a  few  steps  to  go  now.  We 
cross  the  road  and  turn  down  that 
narrow  street  opposite.  I  b^  of 
you  to  take  my  arm,  sir ;  the  roads 
are  slippery,  and  you  may  faU." 

The  umbrella-mender  shook  off 
the  stranger's  touch. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  shudder. 

"  I  can  understand  you  are  nat- 
urally annoyed  with  me,"  replied 
the  other.  "  It  would  be  too  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  a  man  would 
be  friends  with  a  stranger  who  has 
murdered  his  son.  Follow  me 
now." 

They  had  arrived  at  a  wretched- 
ly poor-looking  house.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  little  girl,  who 
slunk  away  immediately.  They 
groped  their  way  up  some  rickety 
stairs,  and  went  into  a  darkened 
room.  The  artist  struck  a  match 
and  lit  a  candle,  and  held  it  over 
the  bed. 

"Your  son  is  still  alive,"  he 
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whispered  to  the  umbrellarinender. 
"  I  am  glad  we  are  not  too  late.  I 
feared  we  should  just  miss  him/' 
Then  he  closed  the  door  gently, 
leaving  the  umbrella-mender  bend- 
ing over  his  son. 

"  Marius  !"  the  father  whispered, 
as  he  took  his  son's  hand  and 
kissed  it  tenderly.  Marius,  you 
know  me  1 " 

The  dying  man  looked  up. 

"  Dad  ! "  he  murmured,  "  I've 
not  been  much  of  a  credit  to  you. 
Poor  dad !  and  you  hoped  for  so 
much  from  me.  Well,  it's  too  late 
now.  But  just  kneel  down,  dad, 
and  let  my  head  rest  on  your  arm. 
Just  like  that." 

And  he  died,  with  a  peaceful 
smile  on  his  face.  He  had  been 
nothing  but  a  sorrow  to  his  father, 
nothing  but  a  shame.  His  short 
life  had  been  crowded  with  crimes 
of  every  description,  except  murder. 
He  did  not  understand  anything 
about  affection,  or  gratitude,  or 
honour.  But  all  the  same,  he  died 
with  a  peaceful  smile  on  his  face, 
his  head  resting,  childlike,  on  his 
father's  arm. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
artist  came  back  into  the  room  and 
found  the  umbrella-mender  kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside.  The  candle 
had  burned  very  low,  and  the  fire 
sent  forth  but  a  feeble  flicker.  It 
was  bitterly  cold. 

The  artist  spoke  gently  to  the 
nm  brella-mender. 

"  I  see  your  son  is  dead,"  he  said, 
"and  of  course  I  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible for  his  death,  and  am 
prepared  to  pay  any  penalty.  But 
meanwhile  you  are  shivering  with 
cold.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
come  nearer  to  the  fireplace,  and 
to  wrap  yourself  in  this  rug  until 
I  have  succeeded  in  rekindling 
the  fire.  The  snow  is  still  falling 
fast,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  white  garment.  But  it 
won't  long  remain  white  —  that's 


the  pity  of  it.    Do  not  you  think 

BO?" 

The  umbrella-mender  withdrew 
his  arm  from  beneath  his  son's 
head,  and  suffered  the  stranger  to 
lead  him  to  the  fireside;  and  help 
him  into  an  easy-chair.  There  was 
a  look  of  intense  pain  on  the  um- 
brella-mender's face.  He  watched 
his  son's  murderer  kneel  down  and 
attend  to  the  fire ;  he  watched 
every  bit  of  stick  put  on  to  it,  and 
once  he  stooped  forward  and  picked 
up  a  bit  which  had  fallen  from  the 
bundle,  and  he  himself  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  But  the  fire  would 
not  draw,  and  so  the  stranger 
fetched  a  newspaper,  and  he  and 
the  umbrella-mender  held  it  before 
the  grate,  until  their  patience  and 
perseverance  were  rewarded  by 
success. 

"  It  would  be  no  trouble  for  me 
to  make  you  some  coffee,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  I  was  always  famous 
for  my  coffee.  Your  son  used  to 
praise  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  umbrella- 
mender,  half-dream ily.  "  I  should 
like  some.  I  always  enjoy  a  good 
cup  of  coffea  One  does  not  often 
get  it  good  in  England." 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  object  to 
my  smoking  here,"  asked  the  stran- 
ger. "  If  you  think  it  is  not  quite 
reverent,  just  tell  me  so,  and  I 
shall  understand." 

"Smoke  by  all  means,"  replied 
the  umbrella-mender,  watching  the 
young  man  not  unkindly.  The 
bright  light  of  the  fire  fell  full  on 
his  handsome  face;  there  was  no 
expression  of  viciousness  or  wick- 
edness, but  a  sort  of  resigned,  dull, 
deadened  sadness,  as  though  the 
young  man  had  honestly  tried  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  life,  and  all 
the  world  had  been  against  him. 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
offer  you  a  cigarette,"  suggested 
the  stranger.  "Your  son  gave 
me  these  cigarettes  a  fortnight 
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ago.  They  are  not  strong.  Try 
them." 

''Thank  yon,"  said  the  um- 
brella-mender, "bat  I  do  not 
smoke  now." 

The  stranger  nodded  pleasantly, 
and  pnt  the  cigarettes  back  on 
the  mantelshelf.  He  moved  about 
very  quietly  preparing  the  coffee, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  comfort- 
ing, cheering  fragrance  filled  the 
room.  The  umbrella-mender  lifted 
the  cup  to  his  lips  and  drank  long 
and  deep. 

"  That  was  very  refreshing,"  he 
said  to  the  stranger,  who  had 
settled  himself  down  by  the  fire, 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  coffee  on  the  fender.  ''You 
certainly  can  make  a  good  cup 
of  coffee."  Suddenly  he  turned 
round  and  said  quickly :  "  It  has 
just  struck  me  that  you  may  have 
added  poison  to  that  coffee.  I  do 
not  really  care  whether  you  have 
done  this,  but  I  should  much  like 
to  know.  It  would  be  quite 
natural  for  you  to  wish  to  poison 
me,  since  I  am  probably  the  only 
person  who  knows  that  you  have 
murdered  my  son.  I  should  not 
be  in  the  least  surprised  or  angry, 
so  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm,  almost  caressingly. 

"The  idea  never  even  entered 
my  head,  sir,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "You  might  guess  that, 
because  I  am  drinking  from  the 
same  coffee-pot.  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  think  badly  of  me." 

"But  you  have  murdered  my 
son,"  said  the  umbrella  -  mender. 
"He  lies  there  struck  down  by 
your  hand — at  least,  so  you  tell 
me.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  invent  such  a  story — 
unless,  perhaps,  you're  mad.  By 
the  way,  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Bernard  Dene," 


answered  the  stranger,  taking  his 
tobacco-pouch  from  his  pockets 
and  refilling  his  pipe.  "  At  least, 
that  is  what  I  choose  to  call  my- 
self. I  thought  that  was  a  good 
name  for  an  artist,  but  it  never 
brought  luck  to  me.  It  is  hard  - 
when  you  have  the  power  and  the 
wish  to  work,  and  you  cannot  get 
anything  to  do.  But  I  expect 
you  do  not  know  what  that  means : 
you  are  not  unlucky." 

"  Not  particularly  so,"  said  the 
umbrella-mender,  sipping  his  coffee. 
"  Now  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me 
by  telling  me  something  about 
yoursell  And  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  why  you  have  killed 
my  son." 

Then  the  young  man  drew 
closer  to  the  old  man,  and  told 
him  about  himself.  He  had  had 
no  chances  in  life,  and  if  there 
were  a  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
as  some  people  seemed  to  think, 
that  God  of  heaven  and  earth  had 
a  strange  way  of  taking  care  of 
those  who  needed  help,  and  hope, 
and  encouragement.  No  one  had 
ever  cared  for  him  until  he  met  a 
sweet  woman  whom  he  married. 
And  she  had  died  in  giving  birth 
to  his  little  girl.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  He  had  never  known 
his  father ;  and  as  for  his  mother, 
it  was  very  little  she  had  troubled 
herself  about  him.  Nothing  had 
ever  prospered  with  him — neither 
art  nor  love  nor  friendship.  Even 
his  little  girl  did  not  love  him  ; 
she  had  always  seemed  frightened 
of  him — why,  he  could  not  guess. 
Still  he  had  tried  to  make  the  best 
he  could  of  life,  until  Marius 
Crocker  came  across  his  path.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  Marius  Crocker 
had  betrayed  the  woman  whom 
Bernard  Dene  loved,  and  for  whom 
he  was  trying  to  work,  hoping 
that  he  might  at  last  conquer  fail- 
ure, and  win  happiness  and  peace. 
The  man  who  had  robbed  him  of 
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this  last  hope  deserved  to  die. 
He  had  told  him  that  he  would 
kill  him,  and  Marius  Orocker  had 
jeered  at  him.  Well,  he  would 
not^jeer  any  more  now.  "  That  is 
my  story,  sir,"  he  cried,  excitedly. 
"You  see,  I  was  obliged  to  kill 
your  son.  Forgive  me,  sir, — I  say 
it  with  all  due  deference  to  you 
— but  the  world  is  better  without 
him.  But  I  fear  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings.    I  am  very  sorry." 

The  umbrella  -  mender  stirred 
restlessly  in  his  chair. 

"  No,  you  have  not  hurt  my  feel- 
ings," he  murmured,  half  to  him- 
self, "  for  Marius  was  never  a  son 
to  me.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  what 
a  son's  love  meant.  I  have  only 
read  of  such  love.  But  his  life 
was  different  from  yours :  he  had 
every  care,  every  thought  be- 
stowed on  him.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  nothing  could  ever  have 
made  him  a  good  man.  He  had 
not  the  genius  for  being  good,  just 
as  I  have  not  the  genius  for  paint- 
ing. He  broke  his  mother's  heart 
— and  she  died.  He  broke  my 
heart  —  but  you  see  I  live  on. 
Whilst  I  had  money  Marius  robbed 
me.  So  I  became  poor,  knowing 
that  this  was  my  one  chance  of 
peace.  When  he  realised  that  I 
had  no  more  money  to  give,  he 
left  me  alone,  and  that  was  the 
only  merciful  thing  he  ever  did 
for  me.  But  with  all  this  I  loved 
him.  It  is  a  way  we  have,  you 
■know,  of  loving  those  who  are  a 
life's  sorrow,  a  life's  anxiety  to  us." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
drew  nearer  to  the  young  man. 

"  And  because  I  loved  him,  and 
because  you  killed  him,  you  must 
die,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  Not  that 
I  see  there  is  any  advantage  in 
your  death:  you,  by  your  death, 
cannot  bring  him  back  to  life 
again,  even  if  I  wished  him  to 
come  back  to  life  again.  And  I 
do  not  wish  this.    He  lies  there, 


at  least  powerless  to  do  evil,  and 
that  is  a  gain  for  the  world,  and 
for  him  too.  But  all  the  same, 
you  must  die,  for  several  reasons : 
first  of  all,  for  your  own  sake ; 
and,  secondly,  for  my  wife's  sake ; 
and,  thirdly,  for  your  child's  sake. 
You  probably  understand  the  first 
and  the  third  reasons ;  and  as  for 
the  second,  it  is  briefly  this :  women 
are  revengeful.  I  cannot  hope 
that  my  wife's  soul  will  greet  my 
soul  in  perfect  love  if  our  son 
Marius  is  unavenged.  The  joy  of 
our  souls'  meeting  will  thus  be 
marred,  just  because,  to  gratify  my 
own  earthly  wish,  I  shall  have 
spared  you.  You  see  plainly  you 
must  die.  But  I  am  sorry — yes,  I 
am  very  sorry.  You  are  a  fine 
young  fellow,  and  I  could  have 
loved  you." 

Bernard  Dene  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  bent  forward 
eagerly. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said ;  "it  was 
good  of  you  to  say  that.  I  shall 
never  forget  that.  I  suppose  you 
would  not  shake  hands  with  me — 
would  you  1 " 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  the 
umbrella-mender,  warmly ;  and  he 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Bernard 
Dene  grasped  firmly.  "I  am 
pleased  to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  seem  to  be  a 
gallant  young  man,  and  you  must 
not  lose  heart  about  yourself.  Ah, 
but  I  forgot  that  you  had  not  long 
to  live.  I  suppose  you  will  kill 
yourself  to-night  1 " 

"Yes;  but  not  for  an  hour  or 
so,"  said  the  artist,  rising.  "I 
should  like  first  to  show  you  some 
of  my  paintings — such  as  they  are. 
I  made  a  portrait  of  him.  You 
may  be  interested  in  that.  If  it 
pleases  you,  I  trust  you  will  accept 
it  as  a  little  remembrance  of  him 
and  me.  What  a  terrible  night! 
It  is  still  snowing  hard.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  will  manage  about 
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getting  home.  It  was  not  fair  to 
bring  you  out,  ^Perhape  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  remain  here. 
I  can  easily  make  up  a  bed  for 
you ;  or  you  could  have  mine.  I 
shall  not  need  mine,  you  know." 

Thank  you/'  said  the  umbrella- 
mender;  "but  I  think  I  will  go 
home  when  it  leaves  off  snowing." 

At  that  moment  his  eye  detected 
an  umbrella  resting  against  the 
window.  He  rose  from  his  chair 
by  the  fire,  and  examined  the 
umbrella. 

'*It  wants  mending,"  he  said. 
"The  framework  is  strong,  but  it 
ought  to  be  re-covered.  If  you  go 
in  for  usefulness,  and  not  merely 
for  elegance,  I  should  recommend 
alpaca.  I  will  take  it  home  with 
me,  and  you  must  call  for  it  at 
your  own  convenience.  I  shall 
make  no  charge.  Ah — I  beg  your 
pardon — I  had  forgotten.  You 
will  not  require  it — will  you  ?" 

"  Probably  not,"  said  the  artist, 
smiling.  "There  is  the  portrait 
of  your  son.  It  is  the  best  paint- 
ing I  have  ever  done.  Let  us 
take  it  to  the  bedside,  and  then 
you  will  see  what  an  excellent  like- 
ness it  is." 

So  these  two  men  stood  together 
by  the  bedside  of  Marius  Crocker, 
now  looking  at  his  features  fixed 
in  death,  and  now  looking  at  the 
portrait,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
living  t^ing.  There  was  life  in 
those  eyes,  there  was  life  in  every 
thread  of  hair,  there  was  life  in 
every  vein. 

The  umbrella-mender  turned  away 
with  a  nervous  laugh  from  the  por- 
trait. 

"Put  it  in  the  dark,"  he  said. 
"  Put  it  where  I  cannot  see  it." 

Bernard  Dene  placed  it  with  its 
face  towards  the  wall. 

"  That  laugh  was  the  laugh  of  a 
madman,"  he  said,  half  aloud.  "  I 
thought  from  the  first  you  were 
mad,  but  now  I  am  sure  of  it." 


The  umbrella  -  mender  laughed 
again  quietly.  He  warmed  his 
hands  by  the  fire. 

"  Do  you  mind  burning  that  • 
portrait?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 
"  The  very  thought  of  it  troubles 
me.  I  insist  on  its  being  burnt  at 
once.  It  is  not  agreeable  of  you 
to  hesitate.  It  cannot  possibly 
matter  to  you,  as  you  are  going  to 
die  so  soon.  And  it  matters  very 
much  to  ma" 

He  darted  forward  and  seized 
the  picture  with  both  hands,  and 
would  have  carried  it  at  once  to 
the  fire,  but  the  artist,  roused  to 
anger,  roughly  prevented  him,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  men  strug- 
gled desperately. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
conquered;  for  suddenly  some- 
thing fell  from  the  bed  yonder, 
and  the  artist  looked  at  the  um- 
brella-mender, and  the  umbrella- 
mender  looked  at  the  artist,  and 
they  stood  there  together,  para- 
lysed with  fear,  holding  the  pic- 
ture between  them ;  and  the  can- 
dle gave  a  feeble  flicker  and  went 
out,  and  the  tick  of  the  clock  dur- 
ing that  suspense  seemed  to  have 
become  louder  and  more  painfully 
regular. 

Then  the  artist  spoke  in  a 
whisper. 

"What  was  that)"  he  asked. 
"  Perhaps  he  is  not  dead  after  all. 
We  will  speak  to  him.  You  call 
his  name.  Lean  on  my  arm,  for 
you  are  trembling." 

"  And  you  are  trembling  too," 
whispered  the  umbrella  -  mender. 
"  Let  me  beseech  you  to  be  quite 
calm.  I  will  speak,  to  him.  Ma- 
rius! Marius!"  he  said,  in  an 
awed  tone  of  voice. 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The 
artist  put  the  portrait  in  the  um- 
brella-mender's hands,  and  struck 
a  match,  and  lit  another  bit  of 
candle,  and  then  peered  around 
the  bed.    A  book  had  fallen  from 
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the  bed.  Bernard  Dene  picked  it 
up,  and  showed  it  to  the  umbrella- 
mender.  He  smiled  sorrowfully 
.  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
looked  at  the  simple  illustrations. 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said, 
quietly.  This  is  my  little  girl's 
book.  He  was  fond  of  my  little 
girl.  That  was  the  one  good  thing 
about  him.  He  played  with  her, 
and  read  to  her,  and  talked  to  her, 
and  I  do  believe  he  was  as  tender 
as  any  mother  with  her.  But  even 
for  this  I  hated  him,  for  she  loved 
him  better  than  she  loves  me.  I 
always  knew  there  was  no  place 
for  me  in  this  world.  He  bought 
her  this  book.  He  probably  cheat- 
ed some  one  out  of  the  money, 
and  then  came  home  and  gave  her 
pleasure.  That  was  his  way  of 
doing  things.  By  the  way,  will 
you  take  care  of  my  little  girl 
when  I'm  gone?  Her  name  is 
Bernardino.  You  cannot  but  love 
her." 

"  I  was  going  to  propose  that  to 
you,"  said  the  umbrella-mender, 
kindly.  I  should  like  to  have 
her,  and  I  think  I  have  changed 
my  mind  about  that  portrait.  I 
should  much  like  to  have  it." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  answered 
the  artist)  warmly.  "I  do  not 
care  about  my  life,  but  I  am  jeal- 
ous for  the  life  of  my  pictures.  I 
leave  them  all  to  you.  They  will 
help  to  pay  you  for  Bemardine. 
The  only  one  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
sell  is  the  portrait  of  your  son. 
You  must  hang  that  in  your  um- 
brella-shop. Now  I  will  go  and 
fetch  my  little  girl,  and  then  you 
must  go  home.  I  am  sure  you 
will  trust  me  to  kill  myself.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  never 
broken  my  word  to  any  one.  I 
was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  I  will 
die  a  gentleman.  At  least  I  can 
do  that." 

The  umbrella-mender  held  out 
his  hand. 


''I  trust  you  implicitly,"  he 
said.  I  will  call  in  to-morrow 
morning,  and  look  kindly  and  re- 
gretfully at  you.  I  shail  always 
think  kindly  of  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  the  same  of  me.  I 
only  wish  that  we  had  met  under 
happier  circumstances.  But  un- 
fortunately we  have  no  choice  in 
these  matters — no  choica  I  should 
tell  you,  though,  that  I  think  you 
are  undoubtedly  mad.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  an  excellent  judge 
of  character.  I  should  not  make 
this  remark  about  you,  but  that 
you  ventured  to  make  it  about  me ; 
and  as  I  am  not  ofiended,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  of- 
fended. After  all,  you  know,  mad- 
ness is  only  a  relative  term,  like 
vice  and  virtue,  and  everything 
else.  For  all  we  know,  that  which 
we  call  courage  here  may  be  called 
cowardice  in  the  planet  Venus. 
And  similarly,  those  who  are  call- 
ed mad  here  may  be  called  sane 
there.  Now  fetch  your  little  girl, 
and  we  will  leave  you  alone  to 
die." 

The  artist  closed  the  door  quietly 
after  him,  and  the  umbrella-men- 
der, finding  himself  alone,  stood  by 
the  bed  where  his  son  lay  dead, 
with  that  peaceful  smile  on  his 
face. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  what  you 
are  thinking,  Marius,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  put  his  hand  on  that 
cold  forehead,  "  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  glad  you  should  smile 
happily.  If  you,  who  have  done  so 
much  evil,  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
death,  then  we,  who  have  done 
less  evil,  Marius  —  we  can  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Farewell,  my 
son  ;  I  do  not  grieve  for  you  now. 
But  whilst  you  lived,  my  whole 
life  was  one  great  grief  for  you. 
You  bowed  my  head — ^you  broke 
my  heart.  But  that  only  made 
me  love  you  the  more.  Farewell, 
Marius,  my  son," 
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He  kissed  the  cold  forehead, 
and,  shivering,  passed  over  to  the 
fireside,  and  once  more  examined 
the  umbrella  which  he  was  going  to 
take  home  to  mend.  He  combed 
his  scanty  brown  hair  with  his  thin 
hand,  as  was  his  wont  when  en- 
gaged in  professional  contempla- 
tion. 

"  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "  this 
umbrella  has  a  good  strong  frame- 
work. Marius  never  had  a  strong 
moral  framework.  I  think  human 
beings  are  very  like  umbrellas — 
very  like  umbrellas.  But  they  do 
not  last  so  well,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  can  be  repaired — 
they  can  only  be  patched  up  for  a 
time." 

He  was  still  holding  the  um- 
brella in  his  hand,  when  Bernard 
Dene  came  into  the  room  carrying 
a  little,  fair-haired  girl  wrapped 
in  a  grey  shawl.  She  was  crying, 
and  looked  terrified. 

"  This  is  Bemardine,"  the  artist 
said.  And  then  he  added  almost 
pathetically  :  "  She  always  cries 
when  she  is  with  me.  She  is 
frightened  of  me ;  but  she  loved 
him  yonder.  Hush,  child !  you 
must  not  cry.  You  will  wake 
him.  He  is  tired,  and  he  wants 
to  sleep.  You  may  kiss  him — on 
the  forehead." 

"Oh,  how  cold !"  she  said,  shrink- 
ing back,  when  her  lips  met  the 
cold  forehead. 

"Yes,  Bemardine,"  her  father 
said,  fondling  her  fair  hair.  "  But 
it  is  snowing,  you  know.  Every 
one  is  cold  when  it  is  snowing." 

"  Put  me  down,"  she  begged ; 
"I  don't  want  to  be  with  you. 
Let  me  go  to  the  little  old  gentle- 
man." 

"She  never  loved  me,"  mur- 
mured the  artist ;  "  it  was  every 
one  else  but  me." 

And  he  turned  away  and  wept 
his  whole  heart  out,  whilst  the 
umbrella-mender  was  holding  the 
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child  in  his  arms,  talking  to  her 
as  though  he  had  known  and  loved 
her  all  her  life — he  who  had  never 
before  held  a  child  in  his  arms, 
except  Marius  yonder. 

"  Will  you  come  home  with  me, 
little  one  1 "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  so 
gentle  that  Bernard  Dene  ceased 
weeping  and  listened  to  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  smiling  at 
him,  and  her  fair  head  rested  on 
his  shoulder. 

"Then  say  *  good-bye'  to  your 
father,"  he  said,  "  and  we  will  go 
home  at  once." 

"  Good-bye,  dad,"  she  said,  care- 
lessly. It  was  nothing  to  her  to 
part  from  him. 

"  You'll  not  see  me  again,  Ber- 
nardino," he  said,  sadly. 

"Shan't  11"  she  asked.  "Do 
you  know,  dad,  if  he  wasn't  so  cold 
I  should  kiss  him  again  1  I  think 
I'd  like  to." 

So  they  held  her  over  him,  and 
she  kissed  him,  and  put  her  little 
arms  around  his  neck.  Then  they 
put  his  last  gift-book  in  her  hand, 
and  the  umbrella-mender  turned  to 
the  artist : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,"  he 
said,  kindly ;  "  but  the  hour  has 
now  come,  and  we  must  go  our 
own  ways.  You  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  Bemember,  I  trust  you  im- 
plicitly. Farewell.  I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow — ^not  as  you  are  now,  it 
is  true.  I  shall  look  upon  what 
you  were ;  and  believe  me,  young 
man,  I  shall  grieve  for  you.  Fare- 
well, Bernard  Dene.  Even  failure 
is  only  a  relative  term,  you  know. 
And  that  which  the  world  calls 
failure  may  have  some  better  and 
nobler  name  in  another  planet. 
Therefore  do  not  lose  heart  about 
yourself." 

The  artist  bowed  his  head :  his 
right  hand  rested  on  the  child's 
head,  his  left  hand  on  the  umbrella- 
mender's  shoulder. 

"  You  have  spoken  very  kindly 
I 
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to  me,"  he  said.  If  there  be  a 
God,  I  trust  that  God  may  bless 
you,  and  make  your  latter  days 
happy  and  peaceful.  As  for  me, 
be  assured  that  I  shall  not  break 
my  word  to  you.  I  leave  my  child 
and  my  pictures  to  you.  Shall  I 
see  you  home)  The  snow  lies 
thick  on  the  ground,  and  you  do 
not  know  the  way  very  well,  and 
it  is  bitterly  cold.  Put  on  my 
overcoat.  I  shall  not  want  it,  for 
I  shall  not  go  out  again  unless  you 
would  like  me  to  see  you  home." 

<<Do  not  trouble  to  do  that," 
said  the  umbrella-mender.  "  Ber- 
nardino and  I  will  easily  find  our 
way.  And  many  thanks  for  the 
offer  of  the  coat.  I  should  be  grate- 
ful for  it.  Do  not  be  anxious 
about  Bemardine.  I  will  take 
every  care  of  her.  And  now,  good 
night." 

The  artist  followed  them  down 
the  creaking  stairs,  and  opened  the 
door  for  them  to  pass  out.  He 
dosed  the  door  hastily  after  them. 
There  were  a  few  men  standing 
about,  and  some  boys  were  snow- 
balling each  other  and  laughing 
lustily,  and  one  of  them,  seeing 
the  umbrella- mender,  prepared  a 
huge  missile,  and  was  just  about 
to  aim  it  at  his  head  when  a  great 
coarse-looking  woman  prevented 
him. 

«  Hold  hard  1 "  she  cried,  with 
an  oath.  It's  the  mad  painter's 
little  daughter.  Snowball  me, 
not  she." 

Bemardine  clung  closer  to  the 
umbrella-mender. 

That's  what  they  always  call 
him,"  she  whispered,  dreamily — 
mad,  mad, — what  can  it  mean  ?  " 

But  before  he  could  answer  her, 
she  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  sleep ; 
and  thus  he  bore  her  along  the 
snow -covered  streets,  careful  of 
every  step  he  took,  lest  perchance 
he  might  slip  and  rouse  her  from 
her  slumbers.    Her  little  golden 


head  rested  against  his  face,  and 
her  little  hands  tightly  clasped  his 
neck,  and  he  loved  to  feel  her 
touch,  remembering  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  had  called  forth  what 
good  there  was  in  his  son's  evil 
nature.  The  world  might  call  him 
bad  and  heartless,  for  such  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  to  the  world ; 
but  this  child  said  he  was  kind 
and  good,  for  such  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  to  her.  It  was  some- 
thing in  his  favour  that  he  had 
won  this  child's  love :  maybe  it 
would  go  all  the  better  with  him 
hereafter,  because  her  lips  had 
touched  his  cold  forehead. 

So  the  umbrella-mender  carried 
her  to  the  umbrella  shop.  He 
laid  her  tenderly  on  the  counter, 
well  wrapped  in  the  warm  grey 
shawL  He  lit  the  lamp,  and  made 
up  the  fire  in  the  little  inner  room, 
and  then,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
improvised  a  cosy  bed,  where  he 
placed  her,  just  as  she  was.  Then 
he  knelt  by  her  and  guarded  her 
for  a  while,  smiling  contentedly 
when  he  saw  her  smiling  in  her 
sleep.  After  an  hour  or  so  he  left 
her,  and  carefully  shading  the 
lamp  from  her  eyes,  he  settled 
down  to  read  a  few  pages  of  Grote's 
'  Greece,'  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged when  he  was  summoned 
away  to  his  son's  deathbed.  He 
tried  to  collect  his  thoughts  and 
concentrate  them  on  the  subject, 
which  had  a  great  interest  for  him ; 
but  he  found  himself  thinking  now 
of  the  artist,  now  of  his  son,  and 
he  found  his  eyes  wandering  away 
from  the  pages  of  Grote's  history  to 
the  spot  yonder  where  the  child 
was  sleeping  and  smiling,  and  hold- 
ing tightly  in  her  hands  Marius 
Crocker's  last  gift-book. 

"  What  wUl  she  prove  1 "  he  said 
aloud.  "  Her  father  is  undoubted- 
ly mad.  It  is  a  curious  sensation 
being  with  a  madman.  My  heart 
stood  still  within  me  when  we  were 
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struggling  for  that  picture.  Fancy 
him  being  quite  willing  to  kill  him- 
self because  he  had  murdered  Mar- 
iuB  !  If  he  had  not  been  mad  he 
would  have  sent  me  after  Marius, 
instead  of  choosing  to  go  himself. 
Well,  he  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and 
it  is  a  pity  he  should  die." 

Then  he  laughed  softly. 

"Of  course  he  was  mad  —  his 
eyes  told  me  that.  Still,  I  am 
glad  to  have  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. I  shall  always  think  of  him 
with  pleasure.  I  wonder  how  he 
will  get  on  in  the  next  planet ! 
I  trust  he  will  be  happy  and  suc- 
cessful." 

And  meanwhile  the  artist^  alone 
with  the  dead  man,  wrote  out  his 
wilL    It  was  briefly  this : — 

To  Coriolanus  Crocker,  of  30 
Stone  Street,  umbrella-mender  and 
madman,  I  leave  my  little  girl  Ber- 
nardino and  all  my  pictures  signed 
with  my  name.  Any  of  my  pic- 
tures, except  the  portrait  of  Marius 
Orocker,  whom  I  have  killed,  may 
be  sold  by  Ooriolanus  Orocker, 
Marius  Crocker's  father. 

"Bebnabd  Denb. 
"24fA/oniiary  1878." 

"Some  one  ought  to  witness 
this,"  he  said  to  himself,  rising  up 
with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  His 
eyes  fell  on  his  silent  companion. 
"To  be  sure!"  he  cried.  "A 
capital  idea  !  Marius  himself  shall 
witness  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment." 

He  took  the  cold  hand  in  his 
own,  and  put  the  pen  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  finger,  and 
made  it  trace  out  the  signature, 
"  Mcvrivs  Crocker^  dead  mam^^ 


He  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  as  though  he  were  quite 
delighted  with  himself. 

"  Now  I  must  kill  myself,"  he 
said,  as  he  dried  the  paper  before 
the  fire.  "And  I  think  that  is 
about  all.  Fancy  that  madman 
trusting  me  to  kill  myself!  No 
sane  man  would  have  done  such  a 
thing.  I  saw  from  the  beginning 
that  he  was  mad.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  look  in  his  eyes." 

Suddenly  he  became  sad  and 
pensive. 

"  But  the  umbrella-mender  spoke 
very  kindly  to  me,"  he  murmured 
to  himself,  "  and  he  did  not  once 
reproach  me  for  having  killed 
Marius.  In  fact  he  behaved  like 
a  gentleman.  And  he  said  some- 
thing about  failure,  which  struck 
me  as  being  comforting.  Well, 
I  trust  that  his  latter  days  may 
be  happy  and  peaceful.  That  is 
what  we  want  —  peace.  I  have 
never  known  peace:  there  was 
always  confusion  and  tumult 
in  my  brain.  Perhaps  death 
brings  peace.  I  shall  soon  find 
out  about  that.    .    .  ," 

The  people  of  the  house  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol  They  rush- 
ed up  to  the  artist's  room,  expect- 
ing to  have  to  break  open  the  door. 
But  it  was  not  even  closed  against 
them  ;  so  they  passed  through  with- 
out delay,  and  found  the  artist 
fallen  on  the  ground.  They  raised 
his  head  gently. 

"  I  killed  that  man  yonder,"  he 
whispered.  "Let  that  be  clearly 
understood.  You  did  not  know 
the  umbrella-mender,  did  you  %  He 
is  undoubtedly  " 

At  that  moment  the  artist 
died. 

Bbatbicb  Habradek. 
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AN   ARCADIAN  SUMMER. 
THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  IMPRESSIONIST. 


I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr  Buskin 
that  field-sports  are  demoralising. 
What  is  worse,  they  spoil  anything 
like  rational  conversation.  At  St 
Andrews,  for  instance,  I  might  as 
well  belong  to  a  Trappist  commu- 
nity ;  the  Philistines  of  the  Links 
speak  a  foreign  tongue ;  for  what 
meaning  can  an  intelligent  being 
attach  to  "  cleeks,"  and  "  niblics," 
and  "  putters,"  and  "  long  spoons," 
and  "  hittin'  the  grun',"  and  "  tap- 
pin'  the  ba' "  1  Here,  at  Caimbana, 
it  is  just  as  bad.  The  boys — 
and  they  are  nice  boys  too — 
can  think  of  nothing  but  loch 
trout  and  wild  duck.  There  is 
a  big  salmo  /erox  which  haunts 
their  dreams.  The  brute  lives  at 
the  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  only 
comes  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to 
play  the  deuce  with  their  tackle. 
In  such  a  society,  moreover,  all  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life  are  in- 
verted. Ronald  Macdonald,  the 
water-bailiff,  is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant personage  than  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland ;  and  the  exploits  of 
Angus  Cameron,  the  keeper — the 
deer  he  has  stalked,  the  salmon  he 
has  landed,  the  eagles  he  has  shot 
— are  spoken  of  with  bated  breath. 
The  most  valued  correspondent  of 
the  family  (to  judge  from  the  con- 
stant allusions  that  are  made  to 
him)  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Wells.  Wells  will  do 
this,  —  Wells  will  do  that ;  and 
mysterious  packets  arrive  from  him 
by  post.  I  fancy  at  first  that  he 
is  connected  somehow  with  the 
Local  University  examinations, 
for  which  the  boys  are  presumed  to 
be  reading ;  it  turns  out  that  he  is 


an  Edinburgh  tackle-maker.  The 
discussions  about  "  flies  "  are  inter- 
minable. Are  Zulus  killing  ?  Are 
Alexandras  any  good?  What  about 
the  little  Doctor?  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  "  cast "  involves  no  end  of 
care, — a  great  artist  could  not  select 
the  colours  for  his  palette  with  a 
graver  sense  of  responsibility.  And 
the  intelligence  that  a  big  fish  has 
been  seen  in  the  Salmon  Pool  (and 
whenever  Donald  wants  a  glass  of 
whisky  on  his  way  home,  a  big  fish 
is  sure  to  be  about)  drives  the 
whole  household  fairly  frantic.  If 
Mr  Andrew  Lang  would  like  to 
watch  the  formation  of  a  myth,  he 
ought  to  come  to  Ardnamurchan. 
The  day  that  a  fish  is  lost,  it 
weighs  ten  pounds.  Next  day  it 
rises  to  twenty.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  it  is  as  big  as  the  Snapping 
Turtle  of  Alabama, — the  monster 
who  swallowed  Langton  Bennett, 
and  digested  Bufus  Dawes."  The 
growth  of  the  legend  in  the  course 
of  ages  is  easily  accounted  for, 
when  we  remember  how  a  salmon 
quadruples  his  weight  in  a  week. 
"  They  were  telling  me  that  John 
had  lost  a  big  fish — ten  punds  they 
were  saying."  "It  was  not  less 
than  twenty  punds  the  fish  that 
John  lost — ^he  was  fast  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  and  a  half,  but  he 
would  not  move  from  the  bottom, 
whatever  J ohn  would  do."  "  You 
will  have  been  hearing  of  the  fish 
that  John  lost — I  saw  him  myself 
—  he  would  weigh  forty  pound  — 
forty  pound  and  more — he  jumped 
clean  over  the  linn,  and  never  stop- 
ped till  he  got  to  the  sea.  He  was 
a  fine  fish." 
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We  were  on  the  loch  on  Monday. 
Loch  Lora  is  certainly  a  gnuid  bit 
of  water.  The  mountains  round 
about  are  bleak  and  bare, — at  the 
far  end,  where  the  goats  look  down 
at  us  through  the  mist,  the  preci- 
pices are  wellnigh  inaccessible. 
The  islands,  however,  where  we 
lunched,  are  finely  wooded, — gaunt 
Scotch  firs  rising  from  banks  of 
heather  as  high  as  our  heads. 
Here,  and  on  all  the  lochans  round 
about,  the  shores  are  green  with 
the  great  Osmunda  regalis  —  the 
RoyiJ  Fern.  There  were  hundreds 
of  gulls  overhead  —  screaming  at 
us  out  of  the  sky ;  and  we  saw  a 
bird  that  is  hardly,  they  tell  me, 
to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Scotland 
— the  black-throated  Diver.  The 
young  ones  had  left  the  nest — ^but 
we  could  not  distinguish  them  ;  we 
only  knew  by  the  mother's  warning 
cry — strangely  weird  yet  melodious 
— ^that  they  were  somewhere  about. 

I  do  not  see  the  fun  (apart  from 
the  moral  considerations  on  which 
Mr  Ruskin  has  so  copiously  en- 
larged) of  fly-fishing.  The  line  has 
a  bad  habit  of  coming  back  in  your 
face,  and  in  my  own  case  the 
hooks  were  always  catching  in 
one  or  other  of  the  boatmen. 
They  did  not  seem  to  like  it^ 
and  after  a  little  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  no  fish 
in  the  loch,  and  went  ashore  with 
a  volume  of  Wordsworth.  It 
was  a  drowsy  day;  there  was 
hardly  a  ripple  on  the  water ;  and 
I  lay  for  a  while  on  the  bank,  look- 
ing at  the  boat  as  it  drifted  slowly 
past,  and  watching  the  boys  who 
were  casting  as  industriously  as 
ever.  They  were  good  anglers,  I 
daresay ;  their  lines  fell  with  sur- 
prising lightness ;  and  ever  and 
again  I  saw  the  line  tighten,  the 
rod  bend,  and  after  a  brief  conflict, 
John  would  lean  over  the  side  with 
the  landing-net  in  his  hand,  and  a 
cheer  from  Jack  directed  my  atten- 


tion to  the  fact  that  a  fish  had  been 
captured.  The  trout  had  begun  to 
feed,  they  told  me  afterwards  ;  and 
for  half  an  hour  the  big  fellows 
seemed  as  hungry  as  hawks. 
"Won't  you  try  it  a  bit?"  they 
shouted  cheerily ;  but  I  only  shook 
my  head,  and  the  boat  drifted 
away  again.  Then  I  opened  my 
book  (it  opened  curiously  enough 
at  the  page  where  the  poet  warns 
the  shepherd  never  to  mix  —  his 
drink,  I  had  written  inadvertently 
— never  to  mix  his  pleasure  or  his 
pride  with  sorrow  of  the  meanest 
thing  that  feels, — "  But  they  don't 
feel,"  J ack  retorted,  when  I  pointed 
the  passage  out  to  him  on  our  way 
back, "  they  rather  like  it,"—"  And 
they  ain't  mean,"  Jim  added) ;  and 
became  so  engrossed  in  its  perusal 
that  the  outside  world  faded  from 
my  vision,  and  I  was  only  recalled 
from  a  delightful  dream  of  an  en- 
chanted palace,  and  an  emaciated 
Princess,  by  hearing  voices  close  at 
hand.  ' '  I  believe  the  Professor  has 
fallen  asleep  again, — by  Jove !  what 
a  guy  the  midges  have  made  him ! " 
It  was  too  true.  As  the  afternoon 
waned,  the  infernal — I  beg  pardon 
—  the  infamous  mosquito^  had 
waxed  lively  and  mischievous ;  and 
for  some  days  thereafter  I  could 
not  look  at  myself  in  the  glass  with- 
out a  shudder. 

All  the  way  home — and  w^  had 
a  long  pull  to  the  pier,  and  a  three- 
mile  drive  after  leaving  the  loch — 
they  talked  of  nothing  but  fish. 
"Will  you  believe  it,  sir?"  said 
Jim.  "I  caught  a  three-pounder 
with  a  whole  cast  of  flies  in  its 
mouth  that  Jack  lost  last  week  ! " 
"  But  the  strangest  thing  happened 
that  ever  I  heard  of,"  Jack  inter- 
rupted ;  "  when  we  were  trolling 
back,  a  small  trout,  not  much  more 
than  a  minnow,  took  my  tail-fly, 
and  I  was  reeling  in  the  line  lei- 
surely, when — slap — a  big  fish  went 
at  him.    The  beggar  held  on  like 
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grim  death — it  wasn't  hooked,  you 
understand — till  we  had  him  in  the 
landing-net.  His  teeth  were  fast 
in  the  little  beggar's  belly,  and  we 
had  to  knock  him  on  the  head  be- 
fore he'd  let  go.^  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing,  Donald  1"  "I 
do  not  myself  remember,"  Donald 
replied  deliberately,  resting  on  his 
oar,  and  translating  out  of  the  Gae- 
lic as  he  went  along ;  "  but  Ronald 
here  would  be  telling  me  that  when 
he  was  with  Lord  Lovat — the  late 
Lord  it  would  be  —  as  a  gillie  at 
Ach-na-Cloich — ^that  is  at  the  back 
of  Ben  More,  in  Assynt — ^half-way 
up  Glen  Feochan  —  where  Angus 
Mackechan's  grandfather  had  a  fine 
croft  —  but  the  oats  were  always 
eaten  by  the  deer  —  it  would  be 
five  -  and  -  twenty  years  now  — 
perhaps  thirty — ay,  even  more  — 
there  was  a  big  fi^sh  " — and  so  the 
story,  the  point  of  which  was  never 
reached,  so  far  as  I  know,  mean- 
dered along  till  we  got  home. 

When  the  trout  were  laid  out  at 
the  front  door  they  made  a  grand 
show,  and  the  boys  were  kind 
enough  to  insinuate — they  are  good 
lads — that  the  capture  of  the  big- 
gest— a  magnificent  three-pounder 
— was  more  or  less  due  to  my  skill. 
"  That's  the  Professor's,"  they  in- 


sisted. I  did  not  feel  csJled  upon 
to  contradict  them — it  would  have 
been  bad  taste  indeed  to  tell  their 
mother  that  they  had  been  —  fib- 
bing. There  were  thirty-two  trout 
in  all,  and  they  weighed  eighteen 
pounds.  I  ate  two  of  them  at  sup- 
per— as  crisp  and  pink  as  salmon ; 
and  before  going  to  bed,  I  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  Wordsworth 
was  perhaps  a  trifle  too  particular, 
and  that  even  Virtue  may  become 
pedantic.  It  was  possible  besides, 
I  reflected,  that  English  fresh- 
water fish  are  not  so  succulent  as 
Scotch.  Or  was  it  rather  perhaps 
that  the  Lake  poet  had  as  little  taste 
for  Lake-trout  as  Lachlan  Mac- 
lachan  had  for  the  forbidden  fruit  1 
"  For  my  own  partj"  the  worthy 
piper  is  reported  to  have  said  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  incensed  at  the 
thoughtless  and  indeed  unaccount- 
able conduct  of  the  pair  who  brought 
death  into  this  world  and  all  our 
woe,  and  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  unfairness  of  the  punishment 
in  his  own  case,  —  "  For  my  own 
part,  minister,  I  do  not  care  a  tamn 
for  apples  I "  * 

"  Poor  old  Wordsworth  ! "  said 
the  Chief,  as  he  lighted  his  candle  ; 
"what  a  nightmare  he  must  find 
Professor  Knight!" 


Another  day  we  went  to  meet 
the  steamer  at  Bhubana.  John 
was  waiting  for  us  with  the  boat  at 
the  Boat-house  Bay, — one  of  those 
splendid  sandy  bays  —  like  a  bow 
half-bent — of  which  we  have  more 
than  one  at  Caimbana.  The  sun 
was  newly  risen,  and  the  phantom 
islands  were  repeated  in  the  un- 
rippled  water.   A  light  land  breeze. 


however,  rose  as  we  embarked,  and 
we  glided  silently  before  it.  Out- 
side the  jagged  range  of  reef,  the 
long  Athuitic  swell  broke  now  and 
again  with  a  hoarse  murmur ;  but, 
inside,  the  peace  and  calm  and 
silence  were  absolute.  Only  the 
white  gannets  were  falling  like  bul- 
lets into  the  water.  Near  the  Rhu 
there  are  a  hundred  islands  —  a 


^  Facts  both — last  summer. 

^  Lachlan  was  Maclachlan  of  Maclachlan's  piper,  and  well  known  in  the  Mac- 
laohlan  country  about  Ardgoor  and  Ardnamurchan. 
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perfect  network — haunted  by  seals 
and  ducks  and  gulls  and  mergan- 
sers ;  and  here  we  waited  for  the 
steamer.  We  had  a  long  time  to 
wait.  John,  who  has  no  belief  in 
tlie  authenticity  of  Mr  MacBrayne's 
printed  time-tables,  was  apt  to 
bring  us  off  hours  before  the  boat 
was  due.  Sometimes  she  comes 
sooner,  and  sometimes  she  comes 
earlier,  and  sometimes  even  before 
that,"  he  would  reply  oracularly, 
when  closely  cross-examined  on  the 
subject.  We  lighted  a  fire  with 
bits  of  drift-wood  that  Atlantic 
storms  had  left  among  the  rocks ; 
we  boiled  our  tea  and  our  eggs ; 
and  with  tea  and  eggs  and  sar- 
dines and  potted  tongue  and  oat- 
meal cakes,  we  breakfasted  royally. 
It  was  speedily  discovered  that  rats 
abounded;  and  Maco,  the  most 
sagacious  of  Scotch  fox-terriers, 
had  a  good  time.  By-and-by  the 
boys  had  a  dip  in  the  cool  spark- 
lii^  water ;  the  round  black  faces 
of  the  seals  began  to  bob  up  when 
they  found  we  meant  them  no 
harm ;  then  we  took  a  stroll  through 
the  island,  and  found  a  mergan- 


ser's nest  in  the  thick  coarse  grass, 
with  thirteen  eggs,  and  caught  the 
bird  herself  before  she  had  time  to 
rise.  (We  left  her  to  look  after  her 
eggs,  and  next  week  I  hope  we 
shall  see  her  again,  paddling  along 
the  shore,  with  a  dozen  little  saw- 
bills  in  her  wake.)  The  splendid 
Fusilier  was  up  to  time,  and  we 
had  taken  the  Parson  on  board 
(the  Parson  had  come  all  the  way 
from  the  Midlands),  and  were 
drifting  away,  when  another  boat, 
rowed  by  a  crew  of  lightly  clad, 
sun-burnt  girls,  who  sent  it  scud- 
ding through  the  water,  came  along- 
side. A  handkerchief  was  waved 
from  the  steamer's  deck ;  a  con- 
fused mass  of  rods  and  rugs  and 
Gladstone  bags  was  thrown  into 
the  bow;  and  a  trig  damsel  in 
deer-stalker  hat  and  brilliant  petti- 
coat, escorted  by  a  polite  mate,  ran 
down  the  gangway.  Our  boat  was 
already  on  the  move;  the  others 
were  busy  with  the  sail;  but  I 
could  not  be  mistaken.  /  would 
have  knovm  these  boots  anywhere. 
My  heart  gave  a  tremendous  thud. 
It  was  PoUy  herself. 


VIII. 


The  Parson  was  the  best  of  com- 
pany, and  during  his  stay  the 
children  nearly  died  of  laughing. 
His  stories  of  parsons,  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit,  were  better  than 
Dean  Bamsay's;  and  his  humor- 
ous expostulations  with  the  Uni- 
verse in  general,  and  his  own  ill- 
luck  in  particular,  vastly  amusing. 
His  main  grievance,  on  which  the 
changes  were  rung  with  infinite 
zest,  was  closely  connected  with 
the  man  he  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed.  Our  friend  was  the  as- 
sistant and  successor,  and  did  all 
the  work ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
tithes  went  in  the  meantime  to 
the  previous  incumbent.  There 


was  an  honourable  understanding, 
he  said,  though  it  had  not  been 
reduced  to  writing,  that  the  old 
gentleman  (who  was  over  eighty) 
would  not  live  six  months.  But 
whenever  the  legal  arrangements 
had  been  completed,  the  octogena- 
rian renewed  his  youth.  It  was 
his  clear  duty  to  die ;  but,  though 
in  Holy  Orders,  he  persisted  in 
living  on  with  a  pertinacity  that 
even  in  a  layman  would  have  been 
unbecoming.  The  contract,  if  not 
express,  was  implied,  but  he  had 
apparently  taken  advantage  of  a 
technical  informality.  He  was  im- 
mortal— perennial — like  the  Wan- 
dering J€W  or  the  discoverer  of  the 
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elixir  vitce.  The  question  had  oc- 
curred to  our  friend,  and  he  now 
submitted  it  for  our  consideration, 
— ^Would  he  be  justified,  in  the 
circumstances,  in  putting  him  to 
death?  A  man  who  notoriously 
disregards  the  etiquette  of  his  pro- 
fession "is  looked  upon  as  a  black 
sheep ;  and  black  sheep  commonly 
come  to  a  bad  end.  Had  he  mani- 
fested any  true  remorse  or  sincere 
repentance,  it  might  have  been 
proper  to  remit  the  penalty ;  but, 
though  in  his  dotage,  he  was  as 
hearty  as  ever,  and  even  enjoyed, 
it  was  believed,  the  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  of  which  he  was  the 
cause.  His  appetite  was  good,  his 
digestion  perfect,  and  whenever  he 
met  his  infuriated  successor  he 
thanked  God  ostentatiously  that, 
though  eighty-eight  years  old,  he 
had  never  felt  in  better  health. 
His  whole  conduct,  in  short,  was 
reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  Chief  did  not  hesitate  to  assure 
his  friend  that  if  the  miserable  old 
impostor  was  suddenly  removed, 
however  suspicious  the  circum- 
stances might  be,  he  would  refrain 
from  communicating  with  the  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor. 

We  took  the  boat  up  to  Bracora 


next  Sunday  and  went  to  the  Ca- 
tholic chapel.  1  Maco  went  with 
us,  and  behaved  himself  like  an 
enlightened  Christian, — ^in  spite  of 
the  shepherds'  collies  who  hung 
about  the  open  door,  and  inter- 
rupted the  service  by  dismal  howls 
and  an  occasional  free  fight.  Like 
their  masters,  it  is  only  on  Sun- 
days they  have  a  chance  of  meet- 
ing ;  the  rest  of  the  week  they  are 
looking  after  the  sheep  on  misty 
hillsides  and  among  gloomy  corries, 
where  the  croak  of  a  raven  or  the 
scream  of  an  eagle  serves  only  to 
intensify  the  sense  of  absolute  soli- 
tude. Catholicism  abroad  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  tawdry;  here  it 
is  as  severely  simple  as  Calvinism ; 
and  you  can  say  your  prayers  be- 
fore the  homely  altar,  as  the  Par- 
son liberally  remarked,  without  an 
uneasy  suspicion  of  being  at  a  play. 
It  is  curious  how  tenaciously  the 
Celt  has  clung  to  the  ancient  faith, 
— John  Knox's  Reformation  did 
not  cross  the  Great  Glen  for  gen- 
erations, and  even  yet  whole  dis- 
tricts are  Catholic.  Some  of  us 
walked  back  after  service,  and  the 
talk — as  we  had  the  Priest  and  the 
Parson  with  us — assumed,  as  was 
natural,  a  theological  hue.  Here 


^  We  had  intended  to  go  to  Stornoway  (if  you  wish  to  become  a  genuine  hu- 
moarist,  see  that  you  pronounce  it  Sty-or-no-way)  about  this  time ;  but  the  yacht 
was  not  ready.  Day  and  night  (and  especially  at  night,  when,  though  more  than 
fifty  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  they  stood  out  with  magical  distinctness) 
I  had  dreamt  of  these  phantom  Islands  in  the  west.  If  supernatural  beings, 
fairer  than  dreams,  haunted  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected in  the  farthest  Hebrides  ?  The  Chiefs  yacht  had  been  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  bay ;  a  score  of  kilted  savages  had  been  engaged  in  overhauling  her  for 
months ;  but,  so  far  as  we  could  discover,  absolutely  no  progress  had  been  made. 
The  policy  of  "  masterly  inactivity  "  is  practised  by  the  Celts  with  entire  success. 
They  take  to  it  as  they  take  to  whisky, — the  taste  for  alcohol  and  obstruction 
(Parliamentary  or  other)  being  bom  with  them.  They  scold  now  as  the  Homeric 
warriors  scolded.  They  harangue  each  other  as  their  Ossianic  ancestors  har- 
angued. We  could  hear  them  at  it  from  the  shore.  No  nail  could  be  driven, 
no  rope  could  be  spliced,  no  patch  of  paint  applied,  without  prolonged  discussion. 
Saw  or  hammer  in  hand,  the  rest  would  gather  round  the  rival  orators — the  Glad- 
stone and  Salisbury  of  the  fray — and  weigh  gravely  and  with  the  utmost  deliber- 
ation the  arguments  adduced  on  either  side.  Meantime,  of  course,  all  work  was 
suspended ;  and  the  run  to  Stornoway  had  to  be  postponed — sine  die. 
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(as  elsewhere  among  a  pastoral 
people)  it  appeared,  from  what  the 
Chief  told  us,  that  the  notions  of  a 
Divine  government  were  closely 
associated  with,  if  not  largely 
modified  by,  the  weather.  Ortho- 
doxy was  rampant  during  a  dry 
summer ;  a  long  and  hard  winter, 
with  a  touch  of  east  wind,  was 
&TOurable  to  the  growth  of  heresy. 
The  farmer  who  rails  at  "that  there 
Old  Providence,"  who  has  taken 
his  "missus,"  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  Savage  who  bangs  his  god 
about  when  rain  does  not  come. 
Our  Parson  admitted  that  among 
the  Midland  agricultural  labourers, 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  his  flock, 
similar  feelings  prevailed;  but 
then,  too,  among  them,  as  among 
Dr  Jessop's  people,  there  was  a 
firm  belief  in  the  fair  dealing  of  a 
higher  power.  "  There  ain't  no  use 
a-gainsayin'  on  it;  but  somehow 
that  there  Old  Providence  hev 
been  agen  me  all  along,  he  hev ! 
Whoi,  last  year  he  mos'  spoilt  my 
taters,  and  the  year  before  that  he 
kinder  did  for  my  turnips,  and 
now  he's  been  and  got  hold  of  my 
missus.  But,  I  reckon,  as  there's 
One  dbev  as'U  put  a  stopper  on  ha 
if  'a  go  too  fur."  They  all  allowed 
that  this  was  excellent ;  (I  thought 
of  Keats's— 
He  might  not ; — Ko,  though  a  prime- 
val God, 

The  Sacred  Seasons  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed ; ») 

and  it  was  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
others  just  as  good.    There  was. 


for  instance,  one  of  a  factor  in  the 
low  country  who  had  an  evil  repu- 
tation among  the  poorer  tenants. 
"If  the  deil  disna  get  Jimmy 
Wabster,"  one  of  them  exclaim- 
ed with  humorous  vehemence, 
"there's  nae  use  of  a  deil  ava." 
The  story  of  the  two  little  lads 
who  were  overheard  discussing 
some  of  the  intricate  and  far- 
reaching  conundrums  which  phil- 
osophy has  failed  to  solve,  was  also 
excellent.  "  What  did  God  make 
people  for?"  the  smallest  of  the 
two  theologians  inquired.  "  God 
made  people  to  be  good,"  his  six- 
year -old  brother  replied  authori- 
tatively; "6w«  He  know'd  they 
wouldnH  be" 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  join  in  the  discussion.  Divinity 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
barren  science ;  so  long  as  we  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Beautiful — to  Oriental 
pottery,  to  Sevres,  Wedgewood, 
and  Derby,  to  Aldines  and  Elzevirs, 
to  lovely  old  bindings  from  the 
libraries  of  Diane  de  Poictiers  and 
Madame  du  Barry,  to  first  editions 
of  Shelley,  to  Burton's  'Arabian 
Nights  '  and  Villon's  *  Ballades,'  to 
engravings  of  Boucher's  nymphs 
and  etchings  from  Greuze,  to  the 
glass  of  Murano  and  the  wall- 
papers of  Mr  Morris — we  are  on 
firm  ground ;  but  theology !  poli- 
tics !  morals  !  metaphysics  ! — bah  ! 
— I  would  as  soon  think  of  follow- 
ing a  Will-o'-the-wisp  into  the 
Serbonian  bog. 


IX. 

That  night  (or  was  it  the  night  as  we  would  have  taken  seats  for 

after?)  we  had  a  long  talk  in  the  the   play.      "  Now,   ladies  and 

verandah,  while  we  watched  the  gentlemen,"  the  Chief  would  say, 

sunset.    The  sunsets  last  summer  disrespectfully,  "  the  performance 

came  off  punctually  every  evening  is  about  to  begin."    We  came  at 

after  tea.   We  took  seats  for  them  last  to  be  critical.    We  knew  ex- 
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actly  how  the  amber  sea  and  the 
daffodil  sky  and  the  purple  moun- 
tains of  Bum  and  the  golden  blaze 
of  glory  behind  Scur-na-6illean 
should  look  at  their  best.  Yet 
we  were  forced  to  own  that  the 
Great  Scene-Shifter  was  equal  and 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion. 
There  were  subtleties  of  colour, — 
elusive,  intangible,  evanescent  as 
the  Iris, — which  the  most  daring 
and  dashing  painter  would  have 
failed  to  capture.  Old  Mother 
Earth  was  in  one  of  her  incalcu- 
lable moods ;  brimful  of  surprises ; 
as  whimsical  as  a  girl  in  her  teens. 
Custom  could  not  stale  her  vari- 
o^y»  ^6  could  not  quench  her 
vivacity.  We  had  sometimes,  in- 
deed, a  lurking  suspicion  that  she 
was  laughing  at  us  in  her  sleeve. 
The  cloud-battalions  would  come 
up  arrayed  for  battle ;  there  would 
be  a  general  scamper  inside  :  before 
we  had  time  to  get  to  the  fireside 
the  sun  was  out  again,  and  shining 
furiously  in  all  directions,  as  we 
see  him  on  old  sign-boards.  One 
day  the  mercury  would  be  at  80° 
in  the  shade :  next  day,  when  we 
had  donned  our  lightest  summer 
jackets,  it  would  fall  to  zero.  Was 
it  possible  that  this  extremely  old 
lady  could  be  poking  fun  at  usi 
It  was  of  an  evening,  perhaps,  that 
her  caprices  were  most  marked. 
The  light,  which  had  been  playing 
wonderful  tricks  for  an  hour  or 
two,  would  fade  away  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  leave  us,  as  it  seemed 
(save  for  stealthy  flight  of  owl  or 
rustling  wing  of  humming-bird 
moth  in  the  veronica),  with  stillest 
night ;  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  the 
whole  heaven,  the  whole  sky  to 
the  zenith,  would  grow  luminous 
again.  There  was  indeed  no  dark- 
ness to  speak  of.  The  twilight  of 
sunset  faded  insensibly  into  the 
twilight  of  sunrise.  In  that  rare 
air — in  the  radiance  of  perpetual 
day  —  we  had  out-soai^,  with 


Keats,  the  shadow  of  our  night. 
And  then  as  the  music  of  Shelley's 
words  came  back  to  us  we  had  a 
glorified  glimpse  of  Adonais  him- 
self—  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hand,  his  arm  resting  upon  his 
knee — gazing  into  the  unfathom- 
able sunset  of  an  Atlantic  beyond 
our  ken. 

The  Mount  of  Vision,  however, 
is  too  high  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion; its  air  is  too  rare  for  mor- 
tals ;  and  we  used  to  come  down  to 
the  common  earth  with  a  thud. 
"Please,  sir,  here's  black  John" 
(or  was  it  white  Johni  —  Ion 
baun,  she  said)  "asking  if  you 
will  be  for  going  to  the  Loch 
to-morrow  1 "  Surely,  surely :  the 
ayes  have  it ;  it  is  carried  without 
a  division ;  and  the  boys  set  about 
busking  a  new  worm-fly  which  they 
had  found  killing. 

The  Parson  had  brought  a  box 
of  new  books  with  him — Matthew 
Arnold  (poor  Mat!  somehow  our 
great  Court  of  Appeal  seems  the 
poorer  for  his  absence ; — what  had 
Death  to  do  with  one  so  brimful  of 
life,  when  he  might  have  taken  so 
many  who  would  never  have  been 
missed  ?  —  "  Old  Stick-in-the-mud 
in  particular,"  said  the  Parson, 
bitterly),  and  others  more  or  less 
known  to  Fame — that  is,  to  Mr 
Mudie ;  and  the  Chief  was  cutting 
up  Andrew  Lang's  last — pishing 
and  pshawing  as  was  his  wont. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  loves  poetiy 
in  his  rude  way, — the  passion  for 
song  has  come  down  to  him  from 
the  bards. 

"What  grace  and  facility  he 
has,  and  he  might  do  ever  so  much 
better  if  he  would  let  himself  go. 
Or  is  it,  after  all,  in  the  restraint 
and  decorum  that  the  charm  con- 
sists? There  is  a  fine  poem  by 
Fin-ma-Coul  (Fin  was  our  piper 
when  I  was  a  boy)  of  which  *  An- 
other Way'  reminds  me  not  a 
little.    The  pain  is  too  keen  for 
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remembrance — shut  it  out,  shut  it 
out  into  the  darkness — not  in  our 
dreams,  O  Lord,  not  even  in  our 
dreams ! "  And  then  he  read  us — 
not  badly  indeed — the  lines : — 

"  '  Come  to  me  in  my  dreafns,  and  then, 
One  saith,  /  ghcUl  be  well  again, 
For  then  the  night  wUl  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day,* 

Nay,  come  not  thou  in  dreams,  my 
sweet. 

With  shadowy  robes  and  silent  feet, 
And  ¥rith  the  voice,  and  with  the  eyes 
That  greet  me  in  a  soft  surprise. 

Last  night,  last  night,  in  dreams  we 
met, 

And  how,  to-day,  shall  I  forget, 
Or  how,  remembering,  restrain 
Mine  incommnnicable  pain  ? 

Nay;  where  thy  land  and  people  are,  ■ 
Dwell  thoQ  remote,  apart,  afar. 
Nor  mingle  with  the  shapes  that  pweep 
The  melimcholy  ways  of  Sleep. 

Bat  if,  perchance,  the  shadows  break, 
If  dreams  depart,  and  men  awake. 
If  face  to  face  at  length  we  see, 
Be  thine  the  voice  to  welcome  me." 

"By  Fin  himself,  but  that's  fine." 
To  which  we  cordially  assented.^ 
"I  would  rather  write  a  good 
song,"  he  added,  "than  all  your 
Epics.  And  the  Dedication ! — she 
must  be  a  charming  woman  to 
inspire  such  charming  verse.  I 
wonder  who  'E.  M.  S.'  can  be: 
do  any  of  you  know?  Listen  to 
this — 

"  The  years  will  pass,  and  hearts  will 
range; 

You  conqner  Time,  and  Care,  and 
Change, 

Though  Time  doth  still  delight  to  shed 
The  dust  on  many  a  younger  head ; 
Though  Care,  oft  coming,  hath  the  guile 
From  younger  lips  to  steal  the  smile; 


Though  Change  makes  younger  hearts 

wax  cold. 
And  sells  new  loves  for  loves  of  old, 
Time,  Change,  nor  Care  hath  learned 

the  art 

To  fleck  your  hair,  to  chill  your  heart, 
To  touch  your  tresses  with  the  snow, 
To  mar  yotir  mirth  of  long  ago. 
Change,  Care,  nor  Time,  while  life 
endure 

Shall  spoil  our  ancient  friendship  sure." 
And  therefore — 

"  Therefore,  to  you,  the  rhymes  I  strung 
When  even  this  brindled  head  was 
young 

I  bring,  and  later  rhymes  I  bring 

That  flit  upon  as  weak  a  wing, 

But  still  for  you,  for  yours,  they  sing  1 " 

"  Good,"  said  the  Parson ;  "but 
is  not  this  finely  simple  too?" 
He  had  been  glancing  at  a  Fairy 
Story  by  the  same  writer;  but 
the  song  of  Whuppity  Stoorie  is, 
it  appears,  by  another  hand. 
"There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
it;  yet  in  its  way  it  is  perfect. 
You  recollect  Oongreve's — 

<  Artless  she  is  with  artful  care 
Affecting  to  seem  unaffected ; ' 

but  this  is  true  simplicity,  and  art- 
ful only  as  a  daisy  or  buttercup 
is  artful." 

(<  I  once  was  young  and  fair, 

My  eyes  were  bright  and  blue. 
As  if  the  sun  shone  through. 
And  golden  was  my  hair. 

Down  to  my  feet  it  rolled 
Ruddy  and  ripe  like  com, 
Upon  an  autumn  mom. 

In  heavy  waves  of  gold. 

Now  am  I  grey  and  old. 
And  so  I  sit  and  spin. 
With  trembling  hand  and  thin, 

This  metal  bright  and  cold. 


^  I  ventured  to  interpolate,  mildly, — "  Andrew  has  a  very  pretty  knack  of 
saying  pretty  things  prettily — but  what  does  he  know  of  blue  China?" — but 
nobody  listened;  and  indeed  I  find  that  there  is  no  opening  for  any  really 
urbane  criticism  in  a  society  which  has  been  demoralised  by  the  cmel  frankness 
of  Professor  Huxley  and  the  indelicate  incisiveness  of  Mr  Arthur  Balfour. 
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I  would  give  all  the  gain, 
These  heaps  of  wealth  untold 
Of  hard  and  glittering  gold, 

Could  I  be  young  again  !  " 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  "  said  the 
Parson,  as  he  finished,  "  what 
a  splendid  heritage  is  youth ! 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  right  after 
all  —  there  is  nothing  like  it. 
But  the  mischief  is,  we  never 


know  how  good  it  is  till  it  is 
gone." 

"And  indeed,"  added  theChie^ 
"  considering  how  short  the  whole 
thing  is — from  beginning  to  end, 
and  what  a  muddle  at  best — it  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  being 
bom.  But  as  we  have  got  into 
the  scrape,  Dobbs,  don't  you  think 
we  had  better  go  to  bed  1 " 


I  have  had  a  natural  delicacy  in 
speaking  to  the  Chief  about  Polly 
(much  as  I  like  him  when  serious, 
his  broad  banter  —  the  playful 
gambols  of  a  great  St  Bernard  who 
thinks  nothing  of  rolling  you  over 
just  for  fun — is  wanting  in  true 
refinement ; — ^you  can  see  his  big 
jokes  a  mile  ofi)  ;  but  I  made  a 
shy  approach  to  the  subject  with 
Mrs  Mac.  She  is  one  of  the  kind- 
est of  women,  and,  except  that 
she  holds  that  no  one  is  good 
enough  for  Polly,  was  quite  will- 
ing to  befriend  me. 

"  You  really  think  it  was  Polly  ? 
And  you  confess  you  have  been 
an  incorrigible  and  unspeakable 
Donkey  I  Well,  there  are  some 
English  people  over  Loch  Arkaig 
way — only  a  mile  off— but,  as  it 
happens,  we  do  not  happen  to 
know  them.  They  are  far  too 
grand  for  simple  natives  like  our- 
selves. Madam  turns  up  her  nose 
whenever  we  meet,  and  takes  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  They 
came  down  last  week,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Polly  may  be  with 
them,  but  I  don't  see  how  you 
are  to  get  at  her." 

Fortune,  however,  on  this  oc- 
casion was  willing  to  forgive  me. 

We  had  gone  to  Cuddy  Island  to 
gather  terns'  eggs.  They  are  very 
good  for  those  who  like  them — I 
don't.  The  rock  rises  sheer  from 
the  sea ;  and  —  rounding  a  sharp 


comer — on  the  topmost  pinnacle 
where  the  cormorants  sit  in  per- 
manent session — I  beheld  Polly. 
I  had  been  constantly  watching 
for  her ;  yet  was  I  as  much  taken 
aback  as  Heine  was  on  a  like  occa- 
sion by  a  similar  apparition.  "  I 
saw  the  young  Spring  God,  large 
as  life,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
an  Alp."  The  young  Spring  God  I 
But  what  was  the  young  Spring 
God  to  Polly  1  The  wind  was 
among  her  hair  —  her  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  animation  —  she 
was  mddier  and  rosier  than  ever ; 
yet  I  hesitated  no  longer.  I  knew 
that  my  mind  was  made  up.  This 
was  a  prize  for  which  no  sacrifice 
could  be  too  great.  The  fresh  High- 
land air  had  blown  a  lot  of  nonsense 
out  of  my  head,  and  I  felt  that 
Polly  was  worth  all  the  Nankin 
Blue  in  China — and  a  deal  more. 

Was  it  too  late  1 

She  was  quite  gracious, — almost 
too  urbane,  I  fancied.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  her  since; 
but  I  don't  seem  to  make  much 
way.  Mrs  Tudor  Plantagenet  has 
condescended  to  give  me  a  distant 
nod ;  but  I  am  unaffectedly  con- 
scious that  she  looks  upon  me  as 
—  dirt.  I  am  willing,  however, 
to  stand  a  good  deal  for  Polly, 
and  if  I  don't  grovel  it  is  simply 
because  I  don't  think  Polly  would 
approve.  My  best  chance  is  when 
she  comes  down  to  the  beach  to 
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duck  the  little  Plantagenets,  and 
gather  cowries  and  clams.  There 
is  a  vast  variety  of  brilliant  shells 
in  our  bay ;  and  I  have  developed 
(with  alarming  rapidity,  I  fear) 
an  ardent  passion  for  conchology. 
Shells  are  a  good  medium,  I  find ; 
one  can  ring  the  changes  on  a 
shell-like  ear  (and  Polly's  is  per- 
fect), its  shapeliness,  its  trans- 
parent delicacy,  its  inimitable 
curves,  and  so  on ;  and  the  transi- 
tion horn  shells  to  Shelley,  and 
from  Shelley  to  the  most  impas- 
sioned of  his  lyrics,  is  obvious. 
Then  we  search  for  white  heather 
on  our  way  back  (and  to  find  a 
bunch  13  luck,  you  know) ;  and 
one  can  look,  or  try  to  look,  un- 
utterable things  while  she  pins  it 
into  her  collar.  The  Colonsay 
mermaid,  to  whom  I  had  in- 
cautiously addressed  a  little  bal- 
lade or  rondeau  (I  forget  which) 
was  rather  a  sore  subject  at  first 
—  a  bone  of  contention.  Polly 
professed  to  be  certain  (most  un- 
reasonably) that  I  would  have  run 
away  with  the  siren,  if  I  had 
not  been  stopped ;  but  we  have 
mutually  agi^ed  to  drop  her.^ 
There  is,  however,  a  great  big  fel- 
low in  rough  tweed  knickerbockers 
at  the  Castle,  about  whom  I  am 
not  comfortable.  He  is  out  deer- 
stalking all  day:  so  I  don't  see 
much  of  him ;  but  he  came  down 
last  Sunday ;  and  he  was  introduced 


to  me  as  Tom  Something  or  other, 
— "Cousin  Tom,"  she  calls  him. 
He  is  very  free  and  easy  with  her, 
and  never  shows  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  go  down  on  his  knees,  or 
to  treat  her  as  Divinities  ought  to 
be  treated.  He  calls  her  Polly 
with  the  most  disrespectful  famili- 
arity, and  she  actually  seems  to 
like  it.  But  he  is  her  cousin,  you 
see  (only  by  marriage,  it  turns 
out),  and  she  knew  him  when  he 
was  a  boy  at  school.  We  had 
arranged  to  sail  across  to  Sleat 
one  day  (to  see  another  of  the 
Macs),  and  he  came  with  us.  It 
was  a  little  rough  outside  the  reef, 
and  the  boat  went  up  and  down 
in  the  tideway,  and  shipped  a 
good  deal  of  water.  I  was  the 
oldest  on  board,  and  insisted  that 
it  would  be  folly  to. go  on.  Polly 
made  a  little  mouth  at  the  sugges- 
tion, and  Cousin  Tom  laughed  in 
my  face.  Then  he  offered  to  pull 
an  oar  against  me  (in  a  really 
offensive  tone,  as  I  thought  — 
though  everybody  says  he  is  so 
good-natured),  and  then  something 
happened  to  my  knickerbockers 
(for  I  was  roused  at  last,  and 
pulled  madly  and  recklessly)  which 
imposed  a  certain  restraint  upon 
my  movements  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

But  the  crowning  disaster  hap- 
pened some  days  afterwards.  We 
were  coming  down  the  hillside 


*  I  mean  to  include  "  The  Long  Ago  "  (so  called  from  its  refrain)  in  the  new 
volume  of  poems  now  in  the  press,  entitled, — '  What  Next  ? '   It  opens  thus : — 

'Twas  in  Bohemia,  darling For  we  knew  that  onr  intentions 

We  sat  apon  the  shore,  Were  absolutely  right. 

We  heard  ttie  sesrdogB  snarling.  As  we  sat  beside  the  sea,  love. 

We  heard  the  walros  roar.  As  yon  sat  upon  my  knee,  love. 
As  we  sat  beside  the  sea.  love.  On  that  mild  and  misty  night. 

On  that  mild  and  misty  night,  When  the  moon  vxu  hanging  low, 

The  foolish  old  conventions  When  Arcadian  breezes  blow. 

Were  disregarded  quite.  In  the  Happy  Long  Ago. 

"  The  Free  and  Easy  Long  Ago  "  was  a  line  the  Parson  proposed  I  should  add ; 
but  it  was  rather  too  much,  I  thought,  in  Browning's  later  manner.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  the  voltmie  a  few  pages  of  Reminiscences,"  which  I  trust  Mr  Toole,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Mr  Frith,  and  Miss  Marie  Wilton  may  find  to  their  taste. 
Kothing  (as  one  and  all  of  these  eminent  writers  have  remarked)  that  is  associ- 
ated with  a  "  Reminiscencer  "  can  be  deemed  frivolous. 
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where  the  farmer's  herd  of  black 
cattle  were  feeding.  I  have  never 
liked  cattle  of  any  kind, — one  can 
never  be  sure  even  of  a  milk-cow 
if  she  has  horns.  But  there  was 
in  this  herd  a  dun-coloured  Bull 
of  immense  size,  whose  expression 
was  simply  diabolical.  He  had  a 
wicked  and  malignant  eye,  and  he 
had  more  than  once  fixed  it  upon 
me  as  I  was  passing.  I  did  not  so 
much  mind  this  when  he  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence ;  and  I 
had,  in  fact,  on  these  occasions,  if 
the  ladies  were  with  me,  ventured 
to  assume  an  air  of  nonchalance, 
which  I  was  very  far  from  feeling. 
(His  look  said  as  plainly  as  possible, 
— I'll  know  you  again,  my  lad; 
and  the  brute,  I  felt  sure,  had 
taken  a  mental  note  of  the  sky- 
blue  Tam-o'-Shanter,  dashed  with 
pea-green,  that  a  fair  hand  had 
braided,  and  of  its  wearer.)  The 
herd  were  feeding,  I  have  said; 
and  I  devoutly  hoped  that  we 
might  pass  them  without  being 
observed ;  but  a  Bull  never  feeds, 
and  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
mischief.  It  was  clear  that  he 
saw  us ;  for  he  began  to  paw  the 
earth  with  his  fore-feet  and  to 
bellow  frightfully.  "  Don't  look 
at  him,"  said  Polly,  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  "and  walk  slowly,  as 
if  you  didn't  mind."  (The  brave 
girl  had  heard  somehow  that  that 
was  the  proper  way  to  treat  a  bull 
who  was  about  to  charge;  but  I 
didn't  see  it.)  I  gave  a  squint  be- 
hind. He  was  certainly  coming. 
In  that  supreme  moment  the 
conventionalities  were  suspended. 
"  Run,  Polly,  run  1 "  I  exclaimed, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  so 
that  I  was  barely  intelligible,  I 
daresay, — "  Bun  Polly,  and  I  shall 
await  the  shock.  And  oh,  my 
Evadne  1 "  I  added,  pardon  me  iE 
in  this  supreme  moment  I  call  you 
Mine."  I  knew  that  in  a  supreme 
moment  this  was  the  right  thing 


to  say,  and  I  really  fancy  I  said 
it.  But  I  have  no  clear  recollec- 
tion of  what  followed, — like  the 
blameless  Arthur,  all  my  mind  is 
clouded  with  a  doubt.  A  poignant 
sense  of  what  the  world  would  lose, 
if  the  essay  On  the  Artistic  Re- 
pression of  the  Domestic  Affections 
remained  unfinished,  suddenly  took 
possession  of  me.  If  Evadne  was 
safe  (as  I  trusted  she  was),  where 
was  the  good  of  waiting,  and 
(should  a  catastrophe  occur)  leav- 
ing the  world  so  much  the  poorer  1 
I  had  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  individual.  So  we  both 
made  for  the  dike,  in  double-quick 
time,  as  they  say, — at  least  I  know 
I  did.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses,  I  found  Polly  in  a  passion 
of  tears  (or  was  it  laughter  ?) ;  and 
a  little  ragamuffin — a  six-year-old 
brat  of  a  boy  who  had  been  lying 
in  the  ditch — ^was  calling  the  Bull 
bad  names  in  Gaelic,  and  hitting 
him  with  a  stick. 

We  did  not  meet  till  next  day, 
and  then  she  was  walking  with 
Oousin  Tom. 

"I  hope  you  are  none  the 
worse  for  the  Bull,"  she  said  with 
angelic  sweetness.  "I  was  so 
sorry  about  it,  Mr  Gabriel;  but 
Tom  says  it  is  really  a  cowardly 
creature,  and  that  it  only  pretends 
to  be  furious."  (It  was  an  admir- 
able piece  of  actmg,  I  was  tempt- 
ed to  remark ;  but  I  held  my 
peace;  for  I  divined  what  was 
coming.)     "And — Mr  Gabriel — 

Mr  Dante — Mr  Dob  "  here  she 

hesitated  and  paused,  and  then 
added  in  a  rapid  aside,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  the  blush  of  an 
angel, — "  Tom,  Tom,  please  would 

you  tell  him,  Toml" 

#      «  « 

*  * 

« 

The  essay  On  the  Artistic  Re- 
pression of  the  Domestic  Afiec- 
tions  was  finished  some  time  ago. 
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It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  spared  lem.     On  the  whole,  I  incline 

to  complete  it ;  for  it  has  been  to  agree  with  the  more  advanced 

considered    by    very   competent  wing  of  the  great  army  of  Cul- 

judges  (need  I  mention  Brown-  ture,  and  to  hold  with  the  expe- 

Jones  and  Mrs  Major  Higgins —  rienced  Mrs  Mona  Caird,  who, 

Am^lie  Something  that  was)  to  like  the  wise  Ulysses,  has  seen 

contribute  much  origiual  material  many  men  and  cities,  that,  looked 

to  the  elucidation  of  a  difficult  at  all  round,  —  Mabbiage  is  a 

but  increasingly  interesting  prob-  Mistake. 

F.S.  by  the  Chief, — Poor  Dobbs!  He  was  a  good  creatura  We 
could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  For  Dobbs  is  gone.  He 
caught  cold  on  the  voyage  to  Stomoway,  and  he  was  very  sick  on  the 
way  back  across  the  Minch.  He  was  rather  depressed,  too,  by  finding 
that^  instead  of  the  pale  pensive  poetic  Princess  of  Thule  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,  we  were  waited  upon  at  Garynahine  by  a  decidedly 
buxom  wench.  But  he  made  a  good  end  at  the  last.  He  renounced 
Swinburne  and  all  his  works.  He  forgave  Polly  and  the  Professor. 
(Bl — kie  had  written  some  complimentary  stanzas  on  Dobbs,  in  which 
he  compared  him  to  John  Knox  and  Julius  Ceesar.)  We  buried  him 
in  the  kirkyard  of  his  native  village.  It  may  have  been  the  delirium 
of  the  fever;  it  may  have  been  a  pathetic  revival  of  early  associations; 
but  he  particularly  requested — they  were  his  last  words — that  on  the 
modest  monument,  which  we  delicately  led  him  to  understand  would 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  the  baptismal  "  Samuel  Ebenezer  "  would  be 
inscribed  in  full. 
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THE  CRITICAL  POSITION  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


Within  the  last  year  or  two 
the  position  of  Europeans  in  all 
parts  of  Central  Africa  has  be- 
come matter  of  grave  anxiety,  and 
the  anxiety  grows  more  urgent 
while  we  write.  Whyl 

It  is  nearly  a  generation  since 
Speke  accompanied  by  Grant  dis- 
covered the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
third  inland  sea  of  the  world,  only 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
being  larger,  and  so  solved  the 
problem  of  ages  about  the  source  of 
the  Nile.^  About  the  same  time 
Burton  discovered  Tanganika,  with 
no  river  flowing  from  it  to  the  sea, 
and  Livingstone  discovered  Nyasa, 
connected  by  the  Shir^  and  Zam- 
besi with  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
is  thirteen  years  since  Stanley 
made  that  voyage  from  Nyangwe 
to  Banana  by  which  he  opened  out 
1600  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
Congo  and  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge an  immense  tract  of  country 
teeming  with  population,  which 
was  represented  by  white  paper 
on  the  map  of  Africa  issued  in 
the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  in 
1875.  Since  that  time  other  very 
large  discoveries  have  been  made, 
only  not  on  so  vast  a  scale, — 
Thomson's,  of  Masailand  with 
Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia ;  Wiss- 
mann's,  of  the  Kasai,  an  affluent 
of  the  Congo  navigable  for  500 
miles  inland;  Grenfell's,  of  the 
Oubangi,  up  which  he  went  500 
miles,  and  which  Van  Gele  from 
one  direction  and  Junker  from 


another  have  since  identified  with 
the  Well^;  and,  most  recent  of 
all,  Stanley's  tracking  of  the 
Aruhwimi,  from  its  outfall  on  the 
Congo  to  its  source  near  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  a  feat  unequalled  for 
courage  and  endurance,  unless  by 
that  which  he  performed  twelve 
years  before.  The  openings  thus 
made  have  been  eagerly  occupied 
by  those  who  were  craving  outlets 
for  capital  and  for  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  first  by  the  men 
whom  large  philanthropic  impulses 
prompt  to  missionary  enterprise. 
Belgians,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Englishmen,  and, 
of  course,  Scotsmen,  —  traders, 
hunters,  missionaries  of  every 
name, — have  pushed  into  Africa 
at  all  available  doors.  And  now 
their  position  has  become  one  of 
acute  peril  from  a  special  cause. 

Together  with  those  influences 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
carry  enlightenment  and  civilisa- 
tion, there  has  occurred  what 
Lord  Salisbury  happily  calls  a 
recrudescence  of  the  slave-trade 
in  such  enormous  proportions  and 
with  such  unprecedented  violence 
as  to  stagger  the  advancing  col- 
umns of  civilisation,  and  to  place 
the  lives  of  Europeans  in  con- 
stant danger.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion you  look  you  meet  evidences 
of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  be- 
tween unquestionable  wickedness 
on  the  one  side,  and  what  may, 
after  allowance  made  for  human 


^  Though  much  has  been  written  about  this  very  great  matter,  the  information 
1b  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  area.  The  time,  however,  is  just  at  hand 
when  knowledge  of  the  Victoria  Lake  and  its  shores  must  be  popularised,  and  it 
must  become  one  of  the  great  centres  of  African  prosperity.  Valuable  as  have 
been  the  African  discoveries  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  none  is  of  more 
importance  or  interest  than  that  made  by  Speke  and  Grant.  Captain  Speke 
has  joined  the  majority,  but  let  us  hope  that  some  recognition  will  yet  be  taken 
of  the  modest  and  gallant  survivor  of  this  great  expedition. 
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imperfection,  be  regarded  as 
righteousness  on  the  other;  and 
the  advantage  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  clearly  with  the  latter. 
Bather  the  man-stealers  have  it 
for  the  present.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  after  doing  admirable 
work  for  ten  years  in  Uganda, 
have  been  driven  out,  not  by  the 
murderer  of  Bishop  Hannington, 
but  ostentatiously  by  the  Arabs. 
The  most  forward  station  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  occupied  only 
after  treaties  had  been  carefully 
made  with  the  native  chiefs,  has 
been  for  some  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  country  far 
and  near  laid  waste.  The  African 
Lakes  Company  has  been  under 
the  fire  of  ^e  slavers  for  fourteen 
months  at  the  north  end  of  Nyasa, 
and  its  servants  are  not  yet  re- 
lieved. Captain  Wissmann,  hold- 
ing a  lai^e  commission  from  jPrince 
Bismarck,  finds  it  hard  work  to 
establish  order  on  the  portion  of 
the  Zanzibar  littoral  where  the 
German  flag  was  run  up  with 
much  parade  on  the  16th  of 
August^  the  murderous  resistance 
made  by  Bushire  and  other  Arab 
leaders  teaching  Germany  that 
the  fringe  of  coast,  10  miles  deep 
and  350  long,  which  it  supposed 
itself  to  have  legally  acquired  from 
tha  Sultan,  has  after  all  to  be  won 
by  the  sword. 

It  must  be  emphatically  stated 
that  the  foes  with  whom  we  have 
thus  to  contend  are  not  the  native 
owners  of  the  soil.  These  com- 
monly receive  European  traders 
and  missionaries  kindly,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  are  soon  converted 
by  wise  and  honest  dealing  into 
friendship.  It  is  the  Arabs  who 
are  the  uncompromising  enemies  of 
civDisation.  They  came  from  Mus- 
cat^ in  Arabia,  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, set  up  a  sultanate  on  the 
iaU^d  of  Zanzibar,  went  inland 
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in  all  directions,  and  brought  out 
from  the  central  regions  ivory 
and  slaves.  GThere  is  the  closest 
connection  between  these  two  forms 
of  merchandise.  Africa  has  many 
valuable  products,  but  the  only 
one  which  can  be  brought  profit- 
ably to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
continent  is  ivory,  hard  bone. 
Anxiously  surveying  the  whole 
east  coast,  you  do  not  find  it 
pierced  by  a  single  navigable  river 
flowing  from  the  interior,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  the  Zambesi; 
and  there  are  no  roads,  no  wheels, 
no  horses,  no  bullocks  :  every  pound 
of  ivory  must  be  slowly  and  pain- 
fully carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
men  and  women.  To  provide  these 
carriers  the  Arabs  have  both  great- 
ly aggravated  the  domestic  slavery 
existing  among  the  tribes,  and  have 
added  to  it  unspeakable  atrocities. 
They  organise  treacherous  attacks 
on  peaceful  towns,  and  set  one 
tribe  to  war  with  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  themselves 
with  that  "  black  ivory  "  which  has 
a  double  value ;  after  carrying  the 
white  ivory  to  the  coast  the  "  black 
ivory"  can  be  sold  there  for  the 
many  open  slave-markets  of  Arabia 
and  Persia.  Livingstone  began  to 
enlighten  us  about  this  accursed 
traffic,  and  much  more  recent  testi- 
mony has  been  furnished  by  Cam- 
eron, Thomson,  H.  H.  Johnston, 
Fred.  Moir,  Stanley,  Wissmann, 
and  others. 

It  is  these  Arab  traders  alone 
with  whom  we  have  seriously  to 
contend.  The  last  striking  in- 
stance is  furnished  by  Mr  Werner 
in  the  remarkably  well-written, 
well-informed,  honest  and  modest 
narrative  by  which  he  has  placed 
the  friends  of  Africa  and  truth 
under  large  obligations.  He  tells  of 
a  walk  he  had,  early  in  1888,  with 
Major  Barttelot  round  the  island 
on  which  Stanley  Falls  Station  is 
situated,  and  says — 
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"Passing  through  the  native  vil- 
lages, the  men  and  women  crowded 
round  us  with  loud  ^Sennen^'s'  and 
rough  handshakings  ;  and  more  than 
one  sable  warrior — when  none  but 
his  friends  were  near — asked  me  if  I 
had  come  to  drive  out  the  Arabs,  as 
his  people  were  quite  ready  to  rise 
against  them.  All  ^  of  these  hints  I 
was  obliged  to  pretend  I  did  not  un- 
derstand, for  I  could  not  tell  what  on 
earth  to  answer.  Had  I  been  free, 
I  would  gladly  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  help  them ;  but  I  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Consto  Free  State, 
and  this  Free  State  had  just  appoint- 
ed Tippoo  Tip  Governor  of  Stanley 
Falls.  What  could  I  say  to  the  Bak- 
umu  and  Wenya  who  crowded  round 
me?  Luckily  for  myself,  I  knew 
not  a  word  of  their  language,  and 
could  easily  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand the  interpretation  of  my  Ba- 
Ngala  boy,  who  knew  no  English. 
The  Bakumu  are  certainly  the  finest- 
built  men  I  have  seen  on  the  Conffo, 
and  I  never  met  any  natives  who 
seemed  more  heartily  glad  to  see 
white  men."^ 

What  followed  in  this  case  the 
world  knows  now  from  Mr  Wer- 
ner's faithful  story,  and  from  it 
only.  When  the  tidings  came,  in 
the  middle  of  September,  that 
Barttelot  had  been  murdered, 
some  of  us  took  the  liberty 
to  express  grave  suspicions  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Tippoo 
Tip:  the  record  of  one  who  was 
on  the  spot  at  the  time  turns 
these  suspicions  into  certainty. 
Mr  Werner  tells,  as  an  intelligent 
eyewitness,  the  details  of  what 
took  place  when  Tippoo  at  last 
brought  porters  to  Yambuya. 
There  were  600  loads  left  by 


Stanley,  and  he  had  Tippoo's 
promise  to  furnish  600  men  to 
carry  them ;  but  he  brought  only 
400,  and  these  after  most  injurious 
delay.  Why  ?  Because  his  supply 
from  Zanzibar  of  the  ammunition 
required  for  gigantic  slave-raids 
was  falling  off,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  all  he  could  of  the 
supply  lodged  in  the  camp  on  the 
AruhwimL  "Tippoo  Tip's  de- 
mands appeared  to  me  to  be  made 
simply  with  a  view  to  extorting 
gunpowder,  for  he  demanded  and 
was  paid  in  ammunition  which 
should  have  gone  to  relieve  Emin 
Pasha"  (p.  233).  Stanley's  agree- 
ment with  Tippoo  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  his  salary  was  to  be 
"J&30  a -month,  payable  to  his 
agent  at  Zanziha/r  but  he 
violated  that  with  a  high  hand, 
as  he  did  the  more  important 
stipulation  which  required  him 
"  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
State  on  the  Congo  and  all  its 
affluents  down  to  the  Biyerr6  or 
Aruhwimi  river,  and  to  prevent  the 
tribes  thereon^  as  well  a*  Arabs 
and  others^  from  engaging  in  the 
slave-trade.**  * 

Prevent  the  slave-trade!  Tip- 
poo actually  sent  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants to  lay  waste  the  country  in 
advance  of  Stanley,  and  it  is  since 
Mr  Werner's  pages  were  in  the 
press  that  those  letters  have  come, 
in  which  Stanley's  own  pen  de- 
scribes the  fearful  sufferings  he 
endured  in  consequence.  All  the 
country  around  the  Falls,  and  up 
to  the  palisades  within  which 
Barttelot  had  to  intrench  himself 


^  A  Visit  to  Stanley^s  Rear-Gaard  at  Major  Barttelot's  Camp  on  the  Amhwimi. 
By  J.  B.  Werner,  Engineer,  late  in  the  service  of  the  Etat  Ind^pendant  da 
Congo.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    P.  255. 

^  Pp.  309,  310,  note.  We  fully  trust  that  Stanley  will  appear  ere  long  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  prompted  him  to  make  an  appointment  that  has 
proved  so  disastrous ;  but  in  justice  to  him  in  his  absence,  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  formally  signed  and  witnessed  at  Zanzibar  on  the  24th  of  February 
1887,  should  be  kept  before  the  public  mind. 
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was  raided  and  burned.  Just  a 
year  ago  (June  2,  1888)  Mr  Wer- 
ner was  taking  Tippoo  to  Yam- 
buya  in  his  Httle  steamer,  the 
A.I.A,,  when,  in  order  to  provide 
himself  with  a  night's  dry  lodg- 
ings, he  sent  his  Manyemas  ashore 
to  drive  the  natives  off  a  little 
island,  "pouring  a  perfect  hail  of 
iron  slugs  after  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives "  as  they  fled  to  their  canoes, 
and  seizing  "  all  the  fowls,  goats, 
and  other  live  stock  they  could 
find  "(p.  266). 

When  the  loads  had  been  re- 
duced to  400,  the  bearers  insisted, 
with  much  outcry  and  insolence, 
that  they  were  still  too  heavy ;  and 
Werner  spent  three  days — made 
bright^  it  is  pathetic  to  learn,  by 
Jameson's  fulness  of  life  and  story 
— in  assisting  him  to  "  unscrew  the 
lid  of  each  case  of  ammunition,  re- 
move a  portion  of  the  contents,  fill 
up  the  empty,  space  with  dried 
grass,  and  screw  on  the  lids  again," 
— more  plunder  for  Tippoo.  His 
pages  at  this  point  of  the  tragical 
story  (272  to  275)  are  of  singular 
interest.  When  the  last  farewells 
had  been  spoken,  and  when  the 
A,I.A,  had  just  started  to  carry 
Tippoo  back  to  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  the  Falls — 

"  The  Belgian  officer  in  command  of 
the  A.I.A,  came  and  told  me  that  Tip- 
poo Tip  had  told  the  Manyemas  that, 
if  the  Major  did  not  treat  them  well, 
they  were  to  shoot  him.  This  was 
such  an  astonishing  statement  that  I 
coald  hardly  believe  it ;  but  it  was 
confirmed  by  one  of  my  men  (a  Zan- 
adbari),  and  also  by  several  of  'Hppoo's 
own  men,  then  on  board,  and,  some 
days  later,  by  Salim  bin  Soudi,  the  in- 
terpreter. Had  it  been  in  my  power, 
I  would  have  gone  back  to  the  camp 
and  told  the  ]^jor  ;  but  I  was  not  in 
command,  and  had  to  obey  orders  and 
go  on.  ...  As  long  as  I  live,  I  hope 


never  to  be  in  the  same  position  a^in. 
It  seemed  like  one  long,  long  night- 
mare :  the  everlasting  failing  down  a 
precipice  which  has  no  bottom  is  the 
only  thing  to  which  I  can  compare 
the  state  of  suspense  I  was  in  for  the 
next  ten  weeks.  But  how  different 
was  the  awakening  I" 

These  illustrations  of  the  cruel 
dangers  to  which  Europeans  are 
exposed  on  the  Congo  have  been 
strikingly  confirmed  by  a  letter 
from  Major  Parminter,  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  Free  State,  por- 
tions of  which  are  printed  and 
commented  on  in  the  'Daily 
News'  of  May  30th.  It  appears 
that  the  Free  State  authorities 
have,  none  too  soon,  prohibited 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition 
beyond  the  confluence  of  the 
Oubangi  ^  and  the  Congo ;  and 
the  first  effect  of  this  regulation, 
strictly  enforced  at  Equator  Sta- 
tion, was  to  stop  a  large  supply 
which  the  Governor  at  the  FalLs 
had  ordered  up.  About  the  same 
time  the  State  authorities  had 
turned  out  of  the  Aruhwimi 
Selim  ben  Mohammed,  Tippoo's 
lieutenant,  the  wretch  who  tor- 
mented Stanley  on  his  heroic 
march  to  the  Albert  Lake.  Tid- 
ings had  also  come  to  the  Falls 
of  the  blockade  being  strictly 
enforced  on  the  Zanzibar  coast. 
In  consequence  of  these  things 
the  Governor  appears  to  have 
summoned  Major  Becker,  the  State 
Besident  at  Tippoo's  court,  Mr 
Herbert  Ward,  and  Major  Par- 
minter to  a  special  palaver,  and 
made  a  speech  of  quite  transcend- 
ent impudence.  He  protested  his 
fidelity  to  Leopold  IL,  demanded 
200  r&es  with  corresponding  cart- 
ridges, and  declared  that  if  this 
demand  were  not  obeyed  in  six 
months  he  would — ^break  with  the 


^  Major  Parminter,  like  Mr  Werner,  spells  the  name  of  this  great  river  thus. 
Its  discoverer,  Mr  Grenfell,  spelt  it  Mobangi.'* 
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State!  This  was  on  February 
22,  1889.  We  trust  that  long 
before  the  2  2d  of  August  the 
Free  State  will  have  conclusively 
ended  its  relations  with  the  most 
cruel  and  treacherous  miscreant 
unhung.  Not  unnaturally,  many 
are  disposed  to  criticise  the  con- 
duct of  Stanley  and  King  Leopold 
II.,  in  placing  Tippoo  in  an  office 
which  has  so  greatly  increased  his 
power  to  do  mischief :  for  our  own 
part,  not  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  prefer  the  more  con- 
genial attitude  of  praising  the 
Free  State  for  the  successful 
efforts  it  is  making  to  develop  its 
resources  at  Stanley  Fool,  and  we 
congratulate  it  on  being  strong 
enough,  even  beyond  the  Equator, 
to  assert  itself  against  man-stealers 
so  powerful  as  Salim  and  Tippoo 
Tip.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
villains  will  not  yield  without  a 
fierce  struggle,  and  all  men  should 
back  the  Free  State  in  the  resist- 
ance it  has  begun  to  make  against 
one  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
admitted  within  its  territory.  The 
Rev.  George  Grenfell,  most  trust- 
worthy and  competent  of  witnesses, 
writing  from  the  lower  Congo  a 
month  later  than  Major  Farminter 
(March  26th),  mentions  the  facts 
just  narrated,  and  says — 

"It  is  a  complicated  business  this 
appointment  of  TipjxK)  Tip  :  it  was  a 
diplomatic  triumph,  I  suppose,  to  gain 
time.  It  is  still  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  five  Belgian 
officers  at  the  Falls  virtually  in  the 
power  of  the  Arabs,  and  whom  they 
might  seize  and  hold  as  hostages.  The 
Arab  conquest,  of  which  I  wrote  after 
my  first  visit  to  the  Falls  four  years 
ago,  has  not  for  one  moment  been 
stayed.  It  has  pushed  steadily  and, 
so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned. 


irresistibly  westward ;  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done,  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic, 
will  be  overrun  and  eaten  up." 

The  most  hopeful  element  in  the 
outlook  of  the  Free  State  is  that 
the  railway  which  Stanley  advo- 
cated years  ago  has  at  length  been 
surveyed  at  a  cost  of  £80,000,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  prospect 
of  the  great  river  being  thus 
brought  into  rapid  connection  with 
the  ocean,  the  building  of  factories 
and  the  putting  together  of  steamers 
is  going  on  briskly  at  the  Fool ;  ^  but 
tidings  of  the  most  serious  kind 
are  likely  to  reach  us  from  the 
upper  Congo  before  autumn. 

Coming  down  in  almost  a  straight 
line  southward  from  Stanley  Falls 
for  more  than  1000  miles,  we  find 
Europeans — in  this  case  chiefly 
Scots — in  an  even  more  precarious 
position  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  Into  that  great  inland 
sea — for  the  name  Lake  is  apt  to 
mislead  us  islanders  when  applied 
to  a  piece  of  stormy  water  360 
miles  long  and  from  25  to  60  wide 
— there  steamed,  in  October  1875, 
a  little  vessel  which  had  been 
carried  from  the  Clyde  and  put 
together  above  the  Murchison 
Bapids  on  the  Shire.  Dr  Laws 
and  his  companions  might  say  with 
the  Ancient  Mariner — 

"  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

Certainly  the  first  to  enter  it 
with  steam,  and  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  attempt  the  navigation  of 
its  waters  in  any  way  for  *at  least 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  steamer 
was  called  the  Ilala,  after  the  place 
where  Livingstone  died  on  his 


*  See  Werner,  pp.  327-329.  Sir  William  Mackinnon  has  subscribed  £20,000 
toward  the  railway,  and  Mr  Huntington,  an  American  financier,  £100,000.  The 
Belgian  Government  puts  £400,000  into  the  enterprise.  At  this  rate,  the  235 
miles,  which  Mr  Werner  says  can  be  made  at  £2000  a  mile,  seem  secured. 
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knees  in  May  1873,  and  this  was 
the  response  made  hy  the  three 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  his  nsr 
tive  country  to  his  pathetic  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  Africa.  The 
mission  was  oi^ganised  by  the  Free 
Church,  the  leading  missionary 
was  given  and  supported  (as  he 
still  is)  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  deputation  accom- 
panied them  to  seek  out  a  field  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
ground  occupied  is  the  western 
shore  of  Nyasa,  the  English  Uni- 
versities' Mission  going  to  the 
eastern  shore,  and  Uie  Church  of 
Scotland  taking  the  Shir^  High- 
lands and  calling  its  station  Blan- 
tyre.    The  African  Lakes  Com- 
pany almost  immediately  followed 
the  missionaries,  with  the  purpose 
of  supplying  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world  outside,  and  of 
supplanting  the  traffic  in  slaves  by 
lawful  commerce.    The  Company 
has,  however,  been  from  the  first 
entirely  distinct  from  the  missions 
in  its  finances  and  its  management. 
These  enterprises,  both  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  secular,  have  thriven 
as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected.   Dr  Laws  has  reduced  the 
Chinyanga  language  to  a  written 
form  and  translated  into  it  the 
New  Testament,  a  catechism,  and 
school  primers.   The  Company  has 
founded  eleven  stations  between 
Quilimane  and  the  south  end  of 
Tanganika,  has  constructed  a  road 
60  miles  long  for  transit  past  the 
Murchison  Rapids,  and  in  particu- 
lar has  made  another  road  260 
mil^  long  which  connects  Nyasa 
with  Tanganika.    It  is  at  Kar- 
onga's,  the  point  where  this  Steven- 
son Boad  (so  called  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  Company,  who  devoted 
£4000  to  its  construction)  leaves 
Nyasa,  that  the  Arabs  have  for 
more  than  a  year  now  been  vio- 
lently resisting  the  advance  of 
civilisation.    Quick  to  feel  that  if 


the  operations  of  the  Company  are 
allowed  to  continue,  their  unholy 
and  cruel  traffic  must  be  extruded, 
they  have  fired  on  the  agents  and 
on  the  British  Consul ;  intrenched 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Stevenson  Eoad;  and  kept  up, 
from  last  spring  till  to-day,  a  vex- 
atious warfare  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  Scots  out  of  Africa. 
Very  plucky  resistance  has  been 
made  under  the  leadership  of  Cap- 
tain Lugard  and  Mr  Sharpe,  a 
hunter;  and  a  Nyasa  Defence 
Fund  has  been  organised  at  home 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
stout  little  band,  whose  importance 
is  to  be  measured  rather  by  the 
position  they  occupy  as  the  pioneers 
and  vanguard  of  civilisation  than 
by  their  numbers. 

But  they  are  "  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea,"  the  former 
being  admirably  represented  by 
the  Arab  leader  Mlozi,  the  latter 
by  the  Portuguese  at  Quilimane. 
While  Portugal  speaks,  at  Lisbon, 
the  language  of  Canaan  in  re- 
ference to  the  wickedness  of 
slave-trading,  at  Mozambique  it 
systematically  obstructs  the  repre- 
sentatives of  civilisation  and  helps 
the  Arab  oppressors.  Holding 
the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  it  has 
a  right,  which  nobody  wishes  to 
call  in  question,  to  impose  certain 
tariffii  upon  imports  in  return  for 
the  safe  transit  given ;  but  besides 
making  these  tariffs  arbitrary  and 
heavy,  it  claims  a  rights  which  it 
cannot  possess,  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  alto- 
gether. To  this  claim  it  has  given 
effect  by  seizing  a  steamer  of  the 
company  on  the  Zambesi,  and  later 
by  throwing  into  prison  its  agent 
at  Quilimane  for  the  crime  of  for- 
warding a  few  war-rockets  to  his 
friends  at  Karonga's.  When  public 
opinion  hisses  this  inhumanity, 
the  altogether  preposterous  answer 
is  made  that  the  Portuguese  had 
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discovered  Nyasa  and  the  Shir6 
two  centuries  ago,  and  that  Portu- 
gal had  claimed  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  region  from  that  day  to 
this.  We  wonder  they  do  not  quote 
the  language  of  the  Papal  dispen- 
sation, still  sold  on  the  western 
side  of  the  continent  for  f ourpence, 
in  which  there  is  recited  a  grant 
whereby  the  Pope  bestows  the  whole 
country  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
other  upon  his  faithful  daughter  I 
What,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense,  have  quotations  from  old 
books  of  travel,  never  heard  of  till 
now,  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand  ? 
Had  Portugal  been  discharging 
the  functions  of  civilisation  in 
the  way  of  preserving  life  and 
property  in  the  district  concerned, 
as  other  European  Powers  do  in 
the  districts  over  which  their 
power  extends,  its  claims  would 
have  been  willingly  allowed;  but 
notoriously  and  confessedly  it  has 
never  pretended  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort  until,  after  twelve  years 
of  toil  and  an  outlay  of  .6200,000, 
the  Lakes  Company  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  lawful  and  profit- 
able commerce.  And  then,  instead 
of  spreading  its  mighty  shield  over 
the  pioneers  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, it  does  everything  to  make 
their  position  cruelly  intolerable, 
imprisoning  Mr  Carnegie  Eoss  for 
passing  on  rockets  to  the  men  in 
urgent  distress,  while  supplying 
the  Arabs  with  1000  guns  and 
6  tons  of  gunpowder.  This  last 
fact  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  before  stated  in  print,  but 
Portugal  need  not  put  itself  to  the 
trouble  of  denying  it. 

Two  appeals  have  been  made  to 
our  Foreign  Office  for  help.  The 


first,  made  some  months  ago,  re- 
sulted in  the  prompt  release  of  the 
little  steamer  and  a  declaration 
that  the  Zambesi  should  be  open 
to  all  flags.  The  other  was  made 
on  the  20th  of  May  by  a  very 
influential  deputation,  with  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  -Burleigh  at  its  head.  The  reply 
of  Lord  Salisbury  did  not^  on  the 
first  glance,  appear  very  encourag- 
ing; but  a  ^arp  telegram  must 
have  been  sent  to  Lisbon  and 
repeated  to  Quilimane,  for  Mr 
Boss  was  released,  with  apologies 
and  compensation,  on  May  28th. 

A  second  reading  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech,  in  the  light  of 
certain  things  which  have  come  out 
since  it  was  uttered,  gives  it  quite 
a  different  aspect.  His  lordship 
pointed  out  that  the  Zambesi  is 
a  great  river  when  you  once  get 
into  it,  but  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  shallow  chan- 
nels, by  which  its  waters  dribble 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  can  be 
rightly  called  the  ZambesL^  A 
real  channel  might  be  found  or 
made  in  time ;  but  for  the  present^ 
whatever  reaches  the  Zambesi  from 
the  east  coast  has  to  pass  over 
Portuguese  land  and  Portuguese 
streams,  and  the  Lakes  Company 
must  accept  the  fact,  pay  toll,  and 
meet  as  it  best  can  the  thwart- 
ing of  a  nominally  friendly  Power. 

"The  Europeans  depend  for  their 
defence  on  the  possession  of  arms. 
Those  arms  can  at  present  only  be  in- 
troduced through  Portuguese  territory, 
and  Portugal,  from  motives  which  I 
will  not  scrutinise,  has  thrown  the  ut- 
most pcwsible  impediment  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  those  arms.  Now  that 
is  an  inconvenience  to  which,  unless 
the  mind  of  the  Portuguese  authorities 


^  Africa  is  like  an  inverted  soop-plate, — high  table-land  in  the  centre,  over  the 
sides  of  which  great  rivers  tumble  in  cataracts,  and  with  a  low  flat  coast-line, 
in  which  these  waters  create  malaria,  and  generally  fail  to  go  forward  in  a  clear 
channel.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  mouths  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Congo,  but  there  is  unhappily  no  exception  at  all  as  to  the 
obstructing  cataracts. 
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changes,  I  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  see  a  remedy.  ...  I  think 
you  may  dismiss  as  idle  any  danger  of 
actoJ  Portuguese  annexation.  But 
against  all  tke  troubles  which  we 
naturally  would  spare  you,  all  the 
troubles  which  come  from  the  Arabs, 
all  the  troubles  which  come  from 
the  difficulty  of  importation — ^against 
those  troubles  you  must  oppose  that 
resource  and  mat  courage  which,  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties,  up  to  this 
time  you  haye  shown." 

In  these  forcible  words  the  most 
potent  yoice  in  Europe,  for  the 
time  being,  encouraged  the  for- 
lorn hope  to  hold  on. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  noble 
Marquis  said.  He  added  this  sen- 
tence: **A8  civilisation  extends^ 
fnym  the  South  perhaps^  amd  per- 
haps from  the  Norths  the  features 
of  the  problem  will  he  dianged" 
This  was  his  last  word,  and  readers 
not  in  the  secret  would  naturally 
suppose  the  extension  of  ciyilisa- 
tion  hinted  at  to  belong  to  an  in- 
definitely remote  future, — rather 
cold  comfort  for  men  who  are 
being  actiyely  throttled.  Any- 
thing but  that,  howeyer,  was  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  mind.  Within  a 
few  days  (May  29th),  the  *  Times ' 
printed  a  long  communication 
"  from  a  correspondent,''  whom  it 
described  in  a  leader  as  "  well-in- 
formed," headed  "  British  Interests 
on  the  Central  Zambesi."  In  this 
there  was  suggested  a  course  which 
will,  if  it  is  carried  out,  yery 
effectually  relieye  the  African 
Lakes  Company  from  its  present 
troubles,  and  accomplish  much 
more  at  the  same  time.  The  sug- 
gestion, obyiously  resting  on  good 
authority,  is  to  form  a  company 
under  a  royal  charter,  which  shall 
administer  the  whole  tract  of 
country  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Congo  Free  State  on  the  north 
and  by  Bechuanaland  on  the  south, 
the  only  western  boundary  being 
the  Portuguese  land  on  that  side 


of  Africa,  and  the  only  eastern 
boundary  being  the  territories  of 
Germany  and  Portugal  on  the 
other.  Any  recent  map  of  Africa 
will  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
prehend at  a  glance  the  magni- 
tude of  the  territory  which  is  to 
be  placed  under  British  influence, 
— fiye  times  greater  in  area  than 
that  granted  in  September  1888 
to  the  Imperial  East  African  Com- 
pany. The  proposal  is  quite  ser- 
iously made,  and  is  likely  to  be 
promptly  realised.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  territory,  Matabele- 
land,  is  in  our  hands  already ;  and 
Lord  Salisbury  eyidently  had  this 
new  deyelopment  in  his  eye  when 
he  dwelt  so  emphatically  on  the 
Zambesi  as 

"  A  great  riyer,  trayersing  the  domin- 
ions of  one  State  and  going  into  what 
is  practically  the  dominions,  or  rather 
the  protectorate,  of  another  State —  that 
is,  of  England.  Matabeleland  is  under 
the  protectorate  of  England,  and  the 
Zamoesi  runs  through  it  and  through 
Portuguese  territory  to  the  sea.  Al- 
though the  current  of  authorities  is 
not  entirely  unbroken,  it  is  right  to 
say  that  the  general  and  receiyed  ten- 
dency of  international  law  is  that 
these  great  riyers,  which  pass  through 
more  than  one  dominion,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  no  soecial  country,  but  are 
the  idghway  of  nations." 

Which,  being  interpreted  by  the 
new  proposal,  means  that  the  200 
miles  of  the  navigable  Zambesi 
forming  the  northern  limit  of 
Matabeleland  are  already  claimed 
for  our  use,  Portugal  being  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  shal- 
low and  unwholesome  channels 
near  the  coast.  The  new  com- 
pany, crossing  the  great  riyer, 
will  annex  another  200  miles  of 
•  its  northern  bank,  and  will  go 
forward,  with  this  lusty  breadth  of 
front,  till  it  enters  and  absorbs  the 
territory  now  worked  by  the  Lakes 
Company.  It  will  spread  west- 
ward, taking  up  Lake  Bangweolo 
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(150  miles  long  by  75  broad),  Lake 
Mweru  (50  mOes  by  50),  with  the 
portions  of  the  Oongo,  formerly 
called  the  Lualaba,  connecting 
these  lakes  and  stretching  beyond 
them ;  and  will  only  stop  in  its 
progress  toward  the  Atlantic  when 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  Oongo  Free  State 
on  the  Kasai,  and  the  Portuguese 
operations  which  have  their  head- 
quarters at  Benguela. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
posal, under  those  strict  conditions 
that  appertain  to  a  royal  charter 
such  as  was  so  lately  given  to  the 
British  East  African  Company,  is 
to  be  wished  for  the  sake  of  all 
concerned.    Railways  would  then 
be  prolonged  from  Oape  Town  and 
Durban  to  the  Zambesi  (the  money 
for  that  through  Matabeleland  is 
already  provided),   and  at  least 
roads  fit  for  wheels  would  connect 
the  central  river  with  the  steam 
already  plying  on  the  Shir6  and 
Nyasa.  The  Stevenson  Road  would 
be  effectually  rescued  from  the 
man-stealers,  and  the  magnificent 
Tanganika    plateau    would  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the 
comparatively  advanced  civilisa- 
tion of  South  Africa.    "The  fea- 
tures of  the  problem  "  would  then 
"be  changed,"  with  a  witness. 
That  the  suggestion  should  have 
been    formally  laid   before  our 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices,  and 
by  them  favourably  entertained, 
is  one  good  reason  for  thinking  its 
execution  probable.     No  opposi- 
tion is  likely  to  be  offered  by  Ger- 
many, with  whom   we  are  co- 
operating in  the  blockade,  and 
which  has  already  as  much  land 
assigned  to  it  in  Africa  as  it  can 
bring  into  profitable  condition  for 
many  a  year.    Besides,  both  Ger- 
many and  Portugal  will  be  materi- 
ally advantaged  by  railways,  tele- 
graphs, &c.,  being  brought  into  the 
territories  adjoining   their  own. 


"  The  most  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Imperial  British  East  African 
Company  is  assured;  leading  fin- 
anciers of  England  and  the  Cape 
are  the  main  supporters  of  the 
enterprise;  and  a  certain  philan- 
thropic element  is  not  wanting  in 
the  proposed  Board  of  Directors." 
So  speaks  the  inspired  writer  in 
the  *  Times.'  On  the  20th  of  April 
the  Lakes  Company  issued,  pri- 
vately, a  proposal  for  converting 
itself  into  a  chartered  company, — 
a  well -written  and  interesting 
document,  which  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  feeler  in  behalf  of  the 
much  larger  scheme  developed  a 
few  weeks  later.  After  speaking 
of  ivory,  coffee,  india-rubber,  oil- 
seeds, cotton,  and  indigo  as  in- 
digenou£i  products  of  Nyasaland, 
it  goes  on  to  say — 

"Gold  has  been  lately  discovered 
on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
samples  of  which,  with  full  details, 
are  daily  expected.  Should  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  extending  through 
the  South  African  gold-fields  and 
Mashonaland,  be  found  to  exist  on 
the  western  shores  of  Nyasa,  as  geo- 
logical experts  predict,  an  immense* 
impulse  would  of  course  be  given  to 
European  colonisation  and  commercial 
development  Time  alone  will  prove 
whether,  in  this  direction,  a  valuable 
source  of  wealth  is  in  store  for  the 
African  Lakes  Company.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  the  meantime  is  that  the 
prospects  are  hopefuL" 

This  raises  the  possibOity  of  a 
rush;  it  is  therefore  gratifying 
to  find  it  distinctly  stated  that 
"the  policy  of  this  great  South 
African  Company,  which  aspires 
to  rule  the  central  Zambesi  basin, 
will  rigidly  exclude,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  the  admission  of  alcohol 
and  firearms.'' 

The  first  condition  insisted  on 
by  Government — ^the  subscribing 
of  adequate  capital — is  probably 
already  met.  The  shareholders  of 
the  British  East  African  Com- 
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pany  were  informed,  at  their  first 
meeting  on  June  5th,  that  'Hhe 
time  had  come  when  the  public 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  work,  and  probably  would  be 
invited  to  contribute,  say,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million."  Rumour 
says  that  one  South  African  ace 
of  diamonds  (presumably  Mr  Oecil 
Rhodes)  is  ready  to  put  down  a 
similar  sum.  The  Lakes  Company 
shareholders,  having  the  security 
of  a  charter,  will  greatly  enlaige 
its  capital ;  and  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, over  which  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  presides,  will  be  likely  to 
follow  the  example  of  that  which 
has  Sir  William  Mackinnon  at  its 
head,  and  not  throw  open  its  share- 
list  to  the  public  till  the  work  is 
somewhat  consolidated. 

But  all  this,  so  desirable  and  so 
hopeful,  is  still  no  better  than  a 
bright  vision,  while  the  furious 
attacks  of  the  man-stealers  on  every 
advance  made  in  East  Africa  are 
a  very  pressing  reality.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  outpost  at 
Karonga's  will  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  Nyasa  Defence  Fund  will 
act  fully  up  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
most  wise  advice,  and  push  on  the 
work  of  forming  a  vigorous  police 
on  the  shores  and  waters  of  the 
lake.  A  deplorable  blunder  will 
be  committed  if  the  brilliant  hopes 
supplied  by  the  new  enterprise — 
after  all,  only  hopes,  and  hopes 
which  at  best  cannot  be  realised 
for  months  to  come — lead  the  Com- 
pany to  relax  in  its  noble  struggle. 
Just  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the 
effect.  For  whatever  trading  or 
philanthropic  enterprise  goes  into 
any  part  of  Central  Africa,  is  sure 
to  be  harassed  and  frustrated  so 
long  as  the  monstrous  practices  of 
the  slave-traders  remain  imsup- 
pressed.  Some  of  our  philanthro- 
pists talk  of  this  police  which  we 
advocate  as  making  war  on  the 


helpless  natives  of  Africa.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  unreasonable, 
more  Portuguese.  Suppose  that 
some  night  lately  a  band  of  ruffians 
in  the  High  Street  had  maltreated 
a  number  of  reverend  gentlemen 
going  home  from  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  the  ruffians 
had  been  promptly  pinioned  by 
constables:  who  would  have  de- 
scribed that  as  waging  war  on  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh? 
Captain  Lugard,  who  generously 
led  the  defence  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
abling wounds  through  both  his 
arms,  is  just  now  at  home  in  con- 
ference with  the  directors :  we 
hope  to  hear  of  his  prompt  return 
with  a  picked  band,  a  cruiser  for 
the  lake,  and  plenty  of  cartridges. 

We  have  not  room  now  to  speak 
of  the  critical  position  of  Euro- 
peans on  the  Zanzibar  littoral.  So 
far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned 
we  hardly  regret  this,  for  one  will 
be  able  to  speak  to  better  purpose 
three  months  hence  when  the  re- 
sult of  Wissmann's  operations  is 
known.  Meanwhile  we  heartily 
support  the  advice  given  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  the 
effect  that  the  agents  of  the  Uni- 
versities' Mission  should  withdraw 
for  a  brief  space.  In  his  zealous 
appeal  on  their  behalf  Lord  Hali- 
fax quite  outran  prudence  and 
even  accuracy,  speaking  of  the 
Germans  as  having  no  mission 
stations  in  the  region  concerned, 
whereas  they  have  eight  or  nine ; 
and  when  he  placed  the  supposed 
interests  of  a  mission  before  the 
liberation  and  pacification  of  a 
whole  country,  he  might  have  been 
fairly  answered  with  the  words 
of  the  Master,  "  When  they  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to 
another."  The  suspension  of  the 
missionary  work  can  only  be  very 
temporary.    The  earthen  pot  of 
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the  Saltan's  authority  has  now  to 
swim  in  the  same  stream  with  one 
of  very  hard  iron,  and  must  quick- 
ly crack  and  go  down.  Indeed,  it 
has  gone  down  already  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes ;  and  the  authority 
exercised  in  that  sink  of  villainy, 
the  town  of  Zanzibar,  nominally 
that  of  the  Sultan,  is  really 
that  of  Great  Britain.^  After  all, 
blundering  and  aggressive  as  it  is, 
Germany  is  a  civilised  Power,  and 
to  it  the  task  has  fallen,  not  with- 
out a  certain  fitness,  of  doing 
the  rough  work  absolutely  needed 
for  cleansing  a  large  district  made 
vile  by  far  the  largest  crime  against 
our  common  nature  committed 
anywhere  on  the  planet.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  from  the  same 
speech  that  the  export  trade  in 
slaves  has  been  absolutely  stopped 
at  last ;  ^  and  we  would  cordially 
support  the  efforts  which  Bishop 
Smythies  is  making  to  have  the 
status  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar 
reduced.  Very  much  would  be 
gained  if  the  soil  of  that  island 
were  made  like  that  of  Britain,  its 
touch  imparting  to  man  his  prim- 
ary right  of  freedom. 

Correspondingly  great  is  the 
wrath  of  those  in  the  interior  who 
"know  that  their  time  is  short," 
and  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous 
dealing  is  required  to  suppress  it. 
Till  Tippoo  Tip  and  his  myrmidons 
are  suppressed,  missionaries  and 
traders  must  look  only  for  grow- 
ingly  malignant  opposition  in  the 
regions  over  which  he  has  been 
allowed  to  dominate  these  twenty 
years. 

As  for  the  Englishmen  and 
Scots  in  our  new  British  East 


African  territory,  a  most  happy 
and  judicious  quietness  continues. 
Long  may  it  continue.  There  are 
old  and  active  stations  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  there. 
Trouble  might  easily  have  arisen 
at  Kabat,  behind  Mombasa, 
through  Arab  masters  claiming  a 
considerable  number  of  runaway 
slaves  whom  the  missionaries  have 
succoured ;  but  these  niggers  of 
doubtful  position,  to  the  number 
of  1422,  had  their  freedom  pre- 
sented to  them  as  a  New  Year's 
gift,  at  a  cost  of  £3372  paid  to 
the  Arabs.  Of  this  sum  the 
Government  gave  £800,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  £\  200. 
A  road  has  been  made  fifty  miles 
inland,  and  a  short  line  of  railway 
is  about  to  be  begun.  The  Com- 
pany goes  as  far  as  it  can  in  the 
way  of  conciliating  the  Arabs,  and 
says  they  are  by  no  means  all  bad. 
This  canny  and  kindly  method  has 
answered  well  as  yet ;  and  it  is  not 
for  any  one  to  say  worldly  policy 
may  mingle  with  its  obvious  philan- 
thropy. We  will  be  well  pleased 
if  no  tidings  come  from  that  quar- 
ter till  a  telegram  flashes  over 
Europe  the  welcome  news  that 
Stanley  is  within  a  march  or  two 
of  Mombasa. 

There  are  two  Europeans — one 
an  Austrian  Jew,  qvmidam  named 
Schnitzner,  the  other  a  Welshman, 
quondam  named  Rowlands, — about 
whose  critical  position  in  the  heart 
of  the  Dark  Continent  Europe  and 
America  are  more  concerned  than 
about  any  others.  Part  of  the 
remarkable  letter  from  Major  Far- 
minter,  already  quoted,  represents 
Tippoo  Tip  as  saying  that  he  had 


^  The  papers  officially  submitted  to  Parliament  show  that  the  appointment  of 
Khalifa  as  Sultan,  on  March  27,  1888,  was  openly  the  act  of  Colonel  Euan  Smith, 
the  British  Consul-General. 

'  We  trust  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  been  misled  in  this  matter.  The  smuggling 
force  is  very  strong  and  active.  Has  the  French  flag,  or  the  Portuguese,  not  been 
again  abused  7  Does  the  statement  apply  to  the  whole  line  from  the  great  Somali 
horn  to  Delagoa  Bay  ? 
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sent  Salim  bin  Mohammed  to  over- 
take  Stanley  on  his  last  march 
from  Bonalja,  and  that  he  learned 
through  that  messenger  of  Emin 
and  Stanley  proposing  to  start  for 
the  east  coast,  after  six  months' 
rest  and  preparation,  with  6000 
guns  and  6  cannon.  If  we  believe 
part  of  this,  it  is  not  because  Tip- 
poo  says  it.  Our  belief  is  that 
these  two  distinguished  servants  of 
African  civilisation  have,  by  this 
time,  made  their  way  through 
Uganda  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  and 
are  now  coming  down  in  leisurely 
fashion  through  our  new  terri- 
tory. Further,  it  is  likely  that 
they  have  formed,  or  soon  will 
form,  a  junction  with  the  strong 
caravan  sent  in  from  Mombasa, 
under  Lieutenant  Swayne,  some 
months  ago.  Any  day,  perhaps 
before  these  words  can  be  printed, 
some  such  tidings  may  come  re- 
garding Stanley  and  Emin.'  If 
our  expectation  is  justified  by  the 
event,  then  the  way  which  the  feet 
of  so  large  a  caravan  will  create, 
connecting  the  head-waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  great  sea  which  feeds 
it^  with  the  coast  through  British 
territory,  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  taken  place  to 
give  security  to  the  lives  of  Euro- 
peans. 

The  struggle  with  slavery,  if  it 
must  be  stem,  is  altogether  hope- 
fuly  and  need  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  time  has  fully  come 
when  the  behests  of  righteousness 
must  be  executed,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  of  humanity,  upon  the 
miscreants  who  are  enslaving,  mu- 
tilating, murdering  men,  women, 
and  children,  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  a -year,  destroying  vast 
fields  of  lawful  commerce,  and 
frustrating  every  philanthropic 
enterprise. 

Postscript,  June  18«^— While 
these  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press  an  important  telegram 


reached  Sir  Francis  de  Winton 
from  Zanzibar  on  June  12th,  and 
was  by  him  at  once  communicated 
to  the  newspapers  with  an  ex- 
pository letter.  It  appears  that  at 
the  end  of  1888  Stanley,  alone,  had 
visited  the  south-east  end  of  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  presumably  to  pick 
up  the  stores  so  long  lying  for  him 
at  Msalala ;  that  his  followers  had 
suffered  much  from  disease  and 
privation;  that  Emin  had  come 
with  him  to  TJnyora,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  rejoin  him  there — i.e., 
at  the  north-east  end  of  Victoria,  the 
distance  being  reckoned  at  fifteen 
days.  The  belief  above  expressed 
is  thus  confirmed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  for  Unyora  is  in  Kavir- 
ondo,  the  western  frontier  of  our 
new  East  African  property,  and  the 
route  the  two  heroes  are  taking  is 
therefore  not  the  old  one  by  TJjiji, 
which  would  have  led  them  into 
Wissmann's  camp,  but  a  quite  new 
one  through  Masailand. 

How  long  is  it  since  they  started 
from  TJnyora  ?  We  wish  there  were 
materials  for  some  certainty  as  to 
that.  According  to  the  above  tele- 
gram, the  news  contained  in  which 
is  said  to  have  left  the  south  end 
of  the  lake  on  December  31st,  the 
start  might  have  been  made  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  five  months 
ago,  long  enough  for  the  great  cara- 
van to  have  passed  through  Masai- 
land  and  to  be  now  encamped  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro, 
only  250  miles  from  the  sea.  Had 
that  been  the  case,  however,  surely 
tidings  would  have  been  expressed 
down  to  Mombasa.  We  do  not 
know  what  difficulties  may  beset  the 
movements  of  so  large  a  body,  in- 
cluding many  women  and  children, 
and  through  countries  where  the 
man-stealers  are  once  more  in  ad- 
vance of  them.  Besides,  there 
arrived  yesterday  afternoon  a  very 
perplexing  telegram,  conveying 
news  that  left  Ujiji  on  the  10th 
of  March.    According  to  this, 
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Stanley  intends  forcing  his  way 
with  Emin  through  Masailand  to 
Mombasa,"  which  is  our  expecta- 
tion again  confirmed  almost  in  so 
many  words.  But  it  appears  that 
Tippoo  Tip  has  "met  with  Stanley," 
and  had  announced  his  intention 
of  being  in  Za/nzibar  in  November. 
This  is  not  good  news.  There  can 
now  be  no  doubt  whatever,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  of  the  cruel 
treachery  of  the  Governor  of 
Stanley  Falls;  and  we  would 
again  earnestly  urge  that  public 
attention  should  be  given  without 
delay  to  the  simple  and  truthful 
narrative  of  Mr  Werner  in  chap- 
ters ix.,  X.,  xi.,  and  xiii.  of  the 
volume  quoted  above.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  Tippoo  will 
venture  into  Zanzibar  of  his  own 
free  will,  placing  the  barrier  of 
Wissmann's  military  operations  on 
land  and  of  the  joint-blockade  at 
sea  between  him  and  his  happy 
hunting-grounds.  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  might  carry  brav- 
ado so  far,  and  the  public  opinion 
of  Zanzibar  regarding  slavery  is 
exceedingly  debased  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Britain.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  most  urgent  importance 
that  his  true  character  and  deeds 
should  be  fully  known,  in  order  to 


his  being  brought  to  justice.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
in  which  case  he  could  be  handed 
over  to  its  authorities.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  ill-starred 
relations  to  that  State  have  ceased 
by  this  time  (see  pp.  147,  148, 
supra),  in  which  case  it  would  fall 
to  the  British  representatives  at 
Zanzibar  to  take  action  against  the 
man  who  gave  orders  for  the 
murder  of  Major  Barttelot. 

Unless  some  great  disaster  has 
befallen  the  caravan,  Stanley  and 
Emin  must  now  be  far  on  their 
way  to  us.  What  is  quite  certain 
is,  that  another  large  tract  of 
country,  where  Europeans  have 
not  been  since  1861  and  1862, 
when  Speke  and  Grant  followed 
the  Nile  out  of  the  inland  sea 
which  creates  it — the  country  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Kavirondo — 
has  been  crossed;  and  thus  Stan- 
ley will  have  to  tell  us  fully,  what 
we  partly  know  from  bis  letters, 
of  the  way  from  the  Congo  to 
the  Albert  Lake,  of  the  adven- 
tures he  has  met  with  between  the 
Albert  Lake  and  the  Victoria,  and 
of  his  march  through  Masailand 
— an  immense  addition  to  our 
knowledge. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
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SCENES   FROM   A   SILENT   WORLD. — V. 


BY  A  PRISON  VISITOR. 


The  revelations  from  prison  life 
which  we  have  been  idlowed  to 
bring  to  light  in  these  pages,  have 
not  unnaturally  drawn  forth  vari- 
ous expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  which  we  are  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  refuting  in  so 
far  as  we  hold  them  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  first  strong  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  recital  of  scenes 
from  a  Silent  World  seems  to  have 
been  —  that  work  which  implies 
continual  association  with  the 
lowest  and  vilest  of  criminals  must 
be  to  the  last  degree  depressing 
and  distasteful,  and  even  to  some 
extent  demoralising.  There  is 
truth  in  this  idea  only  as  regards 
the  pain  which  must  always  be 
felt  in  witnessing  the  sufferings 
and  errors  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
whatever  may  be  their  position 
in  the  social  scale;  but  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  case  which 
gives  to  labour  among  the  tenants 
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of  our  prisons  an  indescribable 
charm,  such  as  could  hardly  be 
found  in  any  other  form  of  altruism 
that  may  be  open  to  us. 

The  realism  and  energetic  truth- 
seeking  of  this  nineteenth  century 
have,  as  we  are  all  well  aware, 
caused  a  widespread  awakening 
to  the  inscrutable  problems  in  the 
condition  of  humanity  which  sur- 
round us  on  every  side.  The 
complicated  evils  that  beset  our 
race  are  patent  enough  to  all 
observers,  but  the  difference  of 
opinion  among  thoughtful  persons 
as  to  the  remedies  which  might  be 
attempted  for  them  simply  offers 
to  us  contrasts  of  a  truly  bewil- 
dering description.  The  most  be- 
neficent schemes  are  represented  as 
doing  more  harm  than  good — while 
even  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
charity  and  almsgiving  are  de- 
nounced as  mischievous  to  the 
recipients,  and  fatal  to  the  good 
of  the  community.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  this  particular  view  is 
to  a  great  extent  borne  out  by  re- 
cent experiences, — such  as  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  distribution 
some  time  since  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  fund  for  the  unemployed 
in  London.  The  sixty  thousand 
pounds  generously  contributed  for 
the  relief  of  starving  families,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  to  the  Capital, 
hordes  of  the  most  vicious  and 
worthless  of  those  who  live  in 
idleness,  abjuring  honest  work, 
and  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  absorbed  by  them,  in  spite  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  use  the  fund 
judiciously. 

The  discord  of  opinion  to  which 
we  allude,  however,  obtains  in  re- 
spect to  many  burning  questions : 
the  higher  education  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  some,  is  supposed  by 
others  to  engender  socialism  and 
infidelity ; — the  rescue  of  the  fallen 
is  said  to  have  the  result  of  draw- 
ing numbers  yet  innocent  into  the 
ranks  of  the  lost; — the  strife  of 
parties,  the  conflicts  of  Churches 
and  sects,  and  many  other  oppos- 
ing elements,  combine  to  render 
the  work  of  those  who  would  serve 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  out- 
side world  a  most  discouraging 
and  ungrateful  task, — yet  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  has  entered 
too  strongly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
age  for  these  efforts  to  be  aban- 
doned whatever  may  be  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  their  ex- 
ecution, and  herein  lies  the  charm 
of  service  done  within  the  walls  of 
a  prison  to  the  most  utterly  hope- 
less and  depraved  of  human  beings. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  their 
sore  need  of  help  and  pity :  they 
have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery  and  degradation ;  they  are 
without  God,  and  without  hope  ; 
they  look  upon  all  men  as  their 
enemies;  they  can  fall  no  lower; 
they  can  endure  nothing  worse. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  done  for 


their  benefit,  even  mistakenly, 
must  have  a  true  value  in  contra- 
distinction to  their  moral  and 
physical  destitution,  which  it  prob- 
ably could  not  have  in  more 
favourable  circumstances.  The 
faint  gleam  of  light  which  would 
be  wholly  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the 
noonday  sun,  is  as  a  radiant  mes- 
senger when  it  enters  on  impene- 
trable darkness.  Prison  visitors 
have  the  comfort  of  feeling  that, 
as  they  alone  have  access  to  the 
criminals,  what  they  attempt 
would  be  left  entirely  undone 
without  their  aid,  and  that  their 
efforts,  however  feeble  and  un- 
satisfactory, must  be  better  than 
nothing.  Thus  it  is  that  tasks 
performed  within  the  mournful 
jail,  have  a  sweetness  and  attrac- 
tion they  could  never  have  else- 
where. While  the  world  without 
is  ever  steeped  in  mysterious  evils, 
fettered  and  burdened  by  prob- 
lems that  may  well  make  the 
most  energetic  philanthropist  de- 
spair of  accomplishing  any  good 
in  his  generation ;  it  can,  we 
think,  be  understood  that  there 
is  rest  and  consolation  in  spending 
an  hour  in  the  condemned  cell 
with  a  man  just  about  to  suffer 
a  terrible  and  ignominious  death, 
so  that  he  may  feel — since  even  in 
that  deepest  abyss  of  misery  he 
is  not  bereft  of  human  sympathy 
— there  may  surely  yet  be  hope 
for  him,  that  mercy  and  pardon 
will  not  fail  him  at  the  feet  of 
God. 

If  we  can  thus  disprove  the  idea 
that  prison  work  must  necessarily 
be  distasteful  and  depressing,  we 
can  still  more  strongly  repudiate 
the  theory  which  has  been  forcibly 
enunciated,  that  it  engenders  a 
sentimental  "  tenderness  to  crime." 
Some  persons,  it  would  seem,  object 
even  to  any  revelations  being  made 
from  the  Silent  World  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  "  gruesome,"  and  that 
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details  of  the  lives  of  criminals  can 
only  be  unpleasant  and  never  prof- 
itable. Are  we  then  to  enjoy  our 
brighter  happier  lives  under  the 
free  airs  and  limitless  light  of  the 
open  heavens,  and  ignore  the  very 
existence  of  those  who  are  lying 
bound  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death  f  Because  they  are  a  prey 
to  the  sin  and  iniquity  which  are 
the  worst  of  misfortunes — because 
they  are  vile,  their  "  souls  cleaving 
to  the  dust,"  are  we  to  make  no 
effort  to  penetrate  into  the  con- 
ditions of  their  hapless  degraded 
existence,  and  seek  such  ameliora- 
tion of  it  as  can  only  be  possible 
through  an  unreserved  ventilation 
of  the  subject?  Tenderness  to- 
wards crime  is  the  last  feeling 
likely  to  be  engendered  in  those 
who,  within  the  walls  of  a  prison, 
are  brought  into  connection  with  it 
in  all  its  unredeemed  heinousness. 
But,  in  truth,  the  persons  who 
make  these  objections  are  not 
really  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  greater  or  less  moral  turpitude 
of  the  outcasts  who  are  indis- 
criminately classed  as  criminals ; 
their  safe  untrammelled  lives  can 
have  no  point  of  contact  with 
those  who,  from  infancy  upward, 
have  been  in  bondage  to  every 
possible  evil  influence.  What,  for 
instance,  but  an  unreasoning,  al- 
most unconscious,  abandonment  to 
a  career  of  crime,  could  possibly  be 
expected  for  the  ofi&pring  of  one  of 
our  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  to 
jail,  in  the  course  of  a  not  very  long 
life,  some  thirty  or  forty  times? 
She  had  been  steeped  in  sin  from 
earliest  girlhdod,  and  the  sole 
mode  of  escape  from  it  with  which 
she  was  acquainted  was  the  drastic 
remedy  of  suicide.    She  knew  the 


name  of  God  only  as  an  oath ;  she 
had  never  said  a  prayer  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  be  taught  one,  lest 
it  should  act  as  a  kind  of  charm  in 
compelling  her  to  give  up  some  of 
her  iniquities.  This  woman  had  a 
child, — an  intelligent  little  girl  of 
four  years  old, — and  she  deliber- 
ately sold  it  for  a  small  sum  to  a 
companion  of  like  trade  and  posi- 
tion with  herself,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  trained  to  gain  money 
for  its  purchaser  in  the  following 
manner:  It  was  carefully  taught 
to  swear,  and  to  lisp  all  the  most 
horrible  and  disgraceful  utterances 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  then 
it  was  taken  every  night  to  one  or 
other  of  the  many  public-houses 
with  which  the  neighbourhood 
teemed,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
set  upon  a  table  and  desired  to 
amuse  the  men  who  sat  drinking 
round  it,  by  pouring  out  from  its 
infant  lips  volleys  of  oaths  and 
blasphemies.  Was  no  tenderness 
to  be  shown  to  the  criminality 
with  which  this  unfortunate  child 
was  likely  to  be  branded  ? — and 
the  education  of  many  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  prisons  has  been  of 
a  similar  nature.^  Another  pris- 
oner, —  a  poor  forlorn  outcast, 
who  came  into  jail  bruised  and 
wounded  from  head  to  foot>  — 
being  strongly  urged  to  give  up 
some  evil  practices  of  which  she 
was  guilty,  answered  that  it  was 
impossible,  "  becatise  of  the  kick- 
ing"  Being  asked  what  she  meant 
by  that  expression,  she  explained 
that  her  husband  was  in  the  habit 
of  kicking  her  so  violently  every 
day  that  she  was  fain  to  propitiate 
him  by  any  means,  however  unlaw- 
ful, and  to  gain  also,  by  stealing. 


^  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  this  particular  child  whomVe  have 
instanced,  was  snatched  ont  of  the  custody  of  the  infamous  woman  who  had  pos- 
session of  her,  and  saved  from  a  terrible  fate  by  the  ready  help  of  a  generous 
person. 
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the  power  of  drowning  the  sense 
of  her  misery  in  drink. 

Educated  persons,  writing  from 
their  well-ordered  homes  on  crim- 
inals and  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment due  to  them,  might  alter 
their  views  and  cease  to  be  so 
much  afraid  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
if  they  came  into  personal  contact 
with  such  cases  as  these.  They 
would  find,  indeed,  that  while  it 
would  naturally  convey  to  them 
an  almost  appalling  knowledge  of 
the  depths  of  infamy  to  which  it 
is  possible  for  human  nature  to 
fall,  it  would  arouse  in  them  at 
the  same  time  a  passionate  desire 
to  extend  some  species  of  aid  to 
those  of  like  flesh  and  blood  with 
ourselves,  who  seem  to  have  been 
forsaken  of  God  and  man  from 
infancy,  and  could  never,  without 
a  helping  hand,  struggle  out  of  the 
mire  in  which  they  lie  grovelling 
at  our  feet.  By  what  means  it 
may  be  possible  to  raise  them  from 
their  degradation  and  misery  is  the 
one  absorbing  thought  which  must 
fill  the  mind  of  all  prison  visitors, 
to  the  exclusion  either  of  disgust 
and  depression,  or  of  a  sentimental 
sympathy  with  the  perpetrators  of 
crime.  That  is  the  problem  they 
have  to  face,  and  it  is  one  which 
extends  in  widening  circles  far 
beyond  the  prison  walls;  for  it 
is  evident  that,  if  any  moral  or 
religious  impression  of  substantial 
value  is  to  be  made  on  criminals, 
it  must  be  of  a  nature  to  influence 
them  through  their  whole  future 
career,  amid  the  temptations  of 
the  world  on  which  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  loosed  once  more. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  work,  we  have  to 
grapple  at  once  with  a  portentous 
obstacle,  which  can  only  be  fully 
understood  by  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  it — it  is  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  as  to 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 


guilt  which  attaches  to  each  indi- 
vidual prisoner.  There  is  no  more 
momentous  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  a  close  intercourse  with  the 
criminal  classes  than  the  discovery 
of  the  almost  hopeless  incapacity 
of  human  beings,  so  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  their  fellow- 
creatures'  inner  lives,  and  of  the 
influences  which  have  moulded 
them  from  infancy,  as  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  justly  on  their  errors 
or  innocence  in  the  sight  of  the 
only  infallible  J udge  of  men.  We 
may  well  doubt  our  power  of  judg- 
ing one  another,  when  in  the 
mystery  of  the  complex  human 
nature  it  is  perfectly  possible  for 
a  man  to  live  and  die  in  absolute 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  him- 
self was,  or  was  not,  guilty  of  a 
deadly  crime  attributed  to  him. 
If  this  appears  a  questionable  as- 
sertion, we  can  prove  its  undoubted 
truth  by  giving  the  history  of  a 
prisoner,  whose  singular  case  was 
made  known  to  us  in  minute  detail 
by  the  chief  authority  of  the  jail 
where  he  suflered  for  an  offence  of 
which  he  was  from  first  to  last 
entirely  unconscious.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  dream  crime — that  is,  a 
deed  of  violence  committed  under 
the  false  impression  of  a  dream 
when  the  man  was  buried  in  pro- 
found slumber,  not  the  smallest 
recollection  of  it  remaining  on  his 
mind  when  he  awoke.  The  facts 
are  as  follows  : — 

The  man,  whom  we  may  call 
James  Wheeler,  had  at  one  time 
been  in  good  circumstances,  but 
he  and  his  wife  both  unfortunately 
became  addicted  to  drinking,  and 
their  descent  in  the  social  scale 
was  of  course  very  rapid.  He 
then  became  assistant  to  a  butcher, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  event 
occurred  which  brought  the  lives 
of  both  to  an  end,  they  were  living 
in  so  humble  a  domicile  that  they 
had  only  one  sleeping-room  for  the 
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whole  family,  the  children  lying 
on  the  floor  near  the  hed  occupied 
hy  their  parents. 

One  winter's  evening  Wheeler 
and  his  wife  were  both  more  or 
less  intoxicated  ;  but  there  had 
been  no  quarrel  of  any  kind  be- 
tween them,  when  they  went  to 
bed  with  their  children  in  the  one 
room  at  seven  o'clock.  Wheeler 
immediately  fell  into  a  deep  heavy 
slumber,  from  which,  as  his  son 
afterwards  distinctly  stated,  he 
never  once  awoke  till  three  hours 
later.  His  wife  meantime  had 
chosen  to  take  her  supper  in  bed ; 
and  she  carried  there  with  her  the 
knife  which  her  husband  used  in 
his  occupation  as  butcher,  in  order 
to  cut  pieces  of  bread  from  the 
small  loaf  which  constituted  her 
meal.  While  thus  employing  it, 
she  put  it  down  for  a  few  minutes 
beside  her,  in  such  a  position  that 
it  rested  against  the  hand  of  the 
sleeping  man.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  touch  of  the  instrument  which 
he  constantly  used  in  the  slaughter 
of  animals  had  engendered  in  his 
brain  the  dream  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  usual  duties.  He 
grasped  it  unconsciously,  and  with 
one  vague  movement  gave,  what 
was  afterwards  emphatically  de- 
scribed as  a  butcher's  stroke,"  to 
the  living  creature  beside  him, 
without  awaking  for  a  single  mo- 
ment from  his  drunken  slumber. 
The  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  was  aroused  by  hearing 
his  mother  moaning.  He  got  up 
from  the  floor  and  leant  over  her. 
She  was  leaning  back  upon  the 
knife  as  if  she  had  fallen  against 
it,  and  was  evidently  dying.  He 
drew  it  away  from  under  her 
shoulder,  where  it  was  in  fact  em- 
bedded, without,  however,  really 
apprehending  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  her  serious  condition.  In  an- 
other moment  she  had  expired, 
still  holding  in  her  hand  the  last 


piece  of  bread  she  had  cut  from 
the  loaf.  The  boy,  startled  and 
terrified,  roughly  awoke  his  father, 
who  was  lying  unconscious  in 
heavy  sleep.  Wheeler  opened  his 
eyes,  bewildered  and  amazed, 
scarce  able  to  take  in  the  sense  of 
his  son's  statement  that  the  mother 
was  dead.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  hurried  round  to  the  other 
side  to  look  at  her.  When  he 
saw  that  she  had,  in  fact,  ceased 
to  breathe,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  her,  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears.  After  a 
time  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  hemorrhage  from  her  lips,  and 
he  exclaimed  that  she  must  have 
broken  a  blood-vessel.  The  cries 
of  the  children  soon  attracted 
neighbours  to  the  room,  and  one 
of  them,  seeing  the  knife  lying  on 
the  bed,  asked  Wheeler  if  he  had 
stabbed  his  wife. 

"  My  God,  no  ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
"  I  never  did  it ! "  All  seemed  then 
to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  the 
death  had  resulted  from  the  natu- 
ral rupture  of  a  vessel;  but  next 
day,  when  preparations  were  made 
for  the  burial,  it  was  found  that  a 
deep  wound  in  the  back  was  the 
undoubted  cause  of  the  fatal 
result. 

Wheeler  was  at  once  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder. 

There  was  the  strongest  possible 
conviction  of  his  innocence  on  the 
part  of  a  very  large  number  of 
persons ;  and  this  opinion  was 
unanimously  held  by  his  fellow- 
workmen,  who  united  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  humane  and  gen- 
tle nature  of  the  unhappy  man. 
His  children  could  prove  that  there 
had  been  no  struggle  or  quarrel 
between  their  parents,  and  that 
silence — broken  only  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  man — 
had  reigned  in  the  little  bedroom 
from  the  time  they  all  lay  down 
till  the  sad  discovery  was  made. 
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That  period,  Wheeler  solemnly 
declared,  was  to  him  a  complete 
blank ;  he  had  not  the  faintest 
remembrance  of  anything  that 
had  occurred,  excepting  that  he 
had  gone  to  sleep  at  seven  o'clock 
drunk,  and  awoke  at  ten,  to  find 
his  wife  dead. 

The  day  of  his  trial  came  :  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  careful  noble- 
minded  judge  who  tried  Richard 
Hodson  in  a  case  we  have  previ- 
ously described^  in  these  pages. 
The  learned  gentleman,  who  be- 
came the  arbiter  of  Wheeler's  des- 
tiny, took  what  he  would  have 
called  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
affair.  The  woman  died  from  a 
wound  by  a  butcher's  knife.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  room  likely  to 
have  inflicted  it  except  her  hus- 
band :  therefore  he  was  guilty,  and 
he  must  die.  On  these  lines,  the 
judge  so  vigorously  charged  the 
jury  that  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
They  coupled  it,  however,  with 
such  an  extremely  strong  recom- 
mendation to  mercy,  that  they 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  it 
would  take  effect  in  the  reprieve 
of  the  prisoner.  To  their  com- 
plete dismay,  they  found  them- 
selves mistaken ;  and  the  discovery 
that  their  verdict  had  condemned 
a  man  to  execution,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  virtually  innocent, 
nearly  drove  one  of  their  number 
out  of  his  senses. 

When  the  death  -  penalty  was 
awarded  to  him.  Wheeler  stood 
forward  in  the  dock,  lifted  his 
hands  above  his  head  and  said,  "  I 
am  innocent! — ask  the  Lord — I 
am  as  innocent  as  a  child.  I  am 
innocent  —  I  am  ! — Lord,  Lord  ! 
look  down  upon  me — I  am  as  inno- 
cent as  a  child  just  bom." 

Of  course  it  is  a  very  common 


occurrence  that  a  prisoner  vehe- 
mently proclaims  his  innocence  on 
hearing  himself  condemned,  and  no 
notice  is  usually  taken  of  such  as- 
severations ;  but  there  was  that  in 
the  tone  and  aspect  of  Wheeler 
as  he  uttered  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  which  carried  conviction 
of  their  truth  to  the  minds,  we  be- 
lieve, of  all  who  heard  them,  with 
the  exception,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
judge.  He  held  to  his  preconceived 
opinion,  and  did  so  with  unyield- 
ing determination  till  the  tragedy 
was  consummated. 

The  strange  case  aroused  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  public  inter- 
est. The  complete  absence  of  any 
appearance  of  premeditation  or  of 
motive  for  the  murder,  rendered  the 
theory  that  it  had  been  committed 
under  the  influence  of  a  dream 
the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  sad  event.  The  popular  excite- 
ment became  so  great  that  the 
authorities  felt  it  a  duty  to  do 
their  utmost  to  wring  a  confession 
from  the  man,  if  indeed  he  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  to  suffer,  and  during  the  whole 
interval  between  his  trial  and 
execution,  unceasing  efforts  were 
made  to  this  end;  but  he  never 
varied  for  a  single  instant  from 
his  deliberate  statement,  that  he 
had  not  the  faintest  recollection 
of  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  time  that  he  fell 
asleep  on  first  going  to  bed,  and 
the  moment  when  he  was  awakened 
by  his  son's  exclamation  that  his 
mother  was  dead. 

"I  pray  to  the  Lord  day  and 
night  to  bring  back  to  my  remem- 
brance what  took  place  from  seven 
to  ten  that  evening,"  he  said  again 
and  again  to  the  governor  and 
chaplain  of  the  jail ;  "  but  my 
memory  is  a  complete  blank." 
Wheeler  was  a  religiously  minded 
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man,  although  he  had  given  way  to 
intemperance,  and  he  did  undoubt- 
edly spend  most  of  his  time  in 
prayer  and  in  attending  to  the  in- 
structions of  those  who  ministered 
to  him.  He  was  generally  calm 
and  resigned,  but  he  broke  down 
helplessly  during  his  last  interview 
with  his  children,  when  his  young- 
est little  girl  produced  her  great- 
est treasure,  a  penny  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her,  and  said 
she  had  brought  it  to  "give  to 
fiather,"  and  she  wished  him  to  go 
ont  to  the  shops  and  buy  what- 
ever he  liked  with  it.  His  brother 
went  to  see  him  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore his  execution,  anxious  like 
every  one  else  that  he  should  ad- 
mit the  crime ;  but  Wheeler  held 
out  his  hand  to  him  saying,  "  It  is 
as  clear  from  it  as  it  ever  was — it 
bad  not  a  finger  to  do  with  it ;  it 
is  hard  to  die  like  this."  Even  in 
the  closing  moments  of  his  life,  a 
last  appeal  was  made  to  him.  The 
executioner  said  to  him  while  he 
pinioned  him,  "  Have  you  anything 
to  say  1 — say  these  five  words  and 
nothing  more," — meaning  of  course 
that  he  should  confess  to  the  mur- 
der. Wheeler  answered  that  he 
bad  said  all  he  had  to  say  to  the 
chaplain,  which  simply  was  that 
the  fatal  evening  had  been  from 
first  to  last  completely  blotted 
from  his  mind,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  deed  for 
which  he  was  condenmed.  The 
roan  only  lived  four  minutes  after 
making  this  last  declaration, — and 
so  departed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  woke  from  the  painful  dream  of 
life  to  a  brighter  reality. 

This  singular  history  seems  to 
us  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  uncer- 
tainty which  must  always  attend 
the  attempts  of  workers  in  a  prison 
to  estimate  justly  the  guilt  of  its 
inmates  with  a  view  to  their  per- 
manent reform  ;  and  the  primary 
difficulty  of   forming  a  correct 


judgment  of  their  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are 
systematic  hypocrites,  wonderfully 
skilful  in  rendering  their  counte- 
nances absolute  masks  to  their  real 
characters. 

Nevertheless  the  work  is  not 
hopeless  :  even  when  it  has  to  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
most  aggravated  guilt,  there  are 
many  cases  which  are  singularly 
receptive  of  good  influences. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  two  distinct 
classes  of  delinquents,  who  come 
all  alike  under  the  heading  of  pris- 
oners. There  are  first  those  who 
appear  to  be  criminals  of  deepest 
dye — charged  with  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  other  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, or  of  living  in  continual 
villany  and  fraud ;  and  secondly, 
those,  for  the  most  part  simple 
country  people,  who  are  sent  in 
under  short  sentences  for  very 
venial  ofiences.  Some  of  these 
latter  cases  are  often  most  piti- 
able, and  would  rouse  a  strong 
feeling  of  exasperation  against  the 
"Justices'  justice"  which  is  so 
often  denounced  in  the  newspapers, 
were  it  not  that  the  period  of  in- 
carceration can  generally  be  made 
morally  beneficieJ  to  them. 

We  will  deal  first  with  the  work 
which  may  be  done  among  these 
comparatively  harmless  offenders, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  plea- 
sant and  hopeful,  and  becomes 
often  a  lasting  power  for  good  to 
those  it  would  benefit.  It  is 
generally  found — even  in  the  case 
of  a  first  offence — that  persons  do 
not  soil  their  hands  with  theft  or 
other  malpractices,  unless  they 
have  been  living  in  much  careless- 
ness and  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  religion  and  morals  upon  them. 
In  their  compulsory  exile  from  all 
the  interests  and  occupations  of 
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their  home  lives,  they  can  often  be 
led  to  consider  seriously  their  posi- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
They  can  be  brought  to  feel  that 
their  first  ofience  against  the  law 
has  placed  them  on  the  threshold 
of  a  career  of  crime,  from  which 
it  is  but  too  likely  that  they  may 
be  drawn  down  step  by  step  to 
graver  deeds,  till  they  sink  in 
depths  of  evil  hithet*  undreamt  of 
and  unknown.  If  in  that  crisis  of 
their  lives  they  can  be  awakened 
to  the  claims  of  the  great  unerring 
Judge  upon  them,  they  are  often 
led  to  turn  back  of  their  own  will 
from  the  fatal  brink,  and  reso- 
lutely climb  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
higher  righteousness,  whereby  a 
lasting  regeneration  of  their  whole 
moral  being  is  practically  effected. 

We  can  recall  several  instances 
where  this  was  emphatically  the 
case.  One  was  a  poor  woman 
whose  existence  from  her  marriage 
in  early  girlhood  had  been  a 
continual  struggle  to  obtain  the 
means  of  living  for  herself  and 
her  children,  of  which  her  hus- 
band's intemperate  habits  per- 
petually deprived  them.  Her  life 
during  all  these  years,  though  in 
no  sense  actively  guilty,  had  been 
absolutely  godless.  She  had  ac- 
knowledged no  higher  law  than 
the  animal  instinct  of  providing 
for  her  daily  wants.  She  had 
never  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
earth  to  seek  in  heavenly  regions 
for  a  better  and  a  purer  hope 
than  it  could  ever  afford  her,  and 
no  true  words  of  prayer  passed 
her  lips,  either  for  herself  or  for 
those  she  loved.  At  length,  on 
one  occasion,  when  her  husband 
had  been  longer  than  usual  lost 
to  her  in  a  low  public -house 
where  he  spent  every  penny  that 
should  have  provided  food  for 
his  family,  the  woman  was  driven 
by  actual  starvation  to  her  first 
offence    against    the  law.  She 


stole  a  small  piece  of  meat  from 
a  shop,  wherewith  to  feed  her 
hungry  children.  She  had  never 
been  dishonest  before ;  but  from 
the  moment  when  she  couimitted 
this  first  theft,  and  passed  the 
boundary-line  between  innocence 
and  guilt,  she  became  entirely 
reckless.  She  told  the  prison 
visiU)r  afterwards,  that  had  she 
not  been  checked  at  the  very 
outset  of  a  potential  course  of 
crime,  she  was  pi*epared  to  fling 
all  considerations  of  equity  to  the 
winds,  and  seek  a  living  for  her 
family  by  any  nefarious  means  that 
might  be  within  her  reach.  For- 
tunately for  herself,  the  theft  was 
at  once  discovered,  and  she  was 
sent  to  prison  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  allow  of  a  strong 
religious  impression  being  made 
on  her  mind. 

The  pur  'shment  was  to  a  person 
of  her  lo  'iiig  sensitive  tempera- 
ment exceptionally  severe,  as  she 
was  parted  not  only  from  her 
elder  children,  but  also  from  a 
young  infant,  whom  it  pierced  her 
mother's  heart  to  leave.  Never- 
theless, before  she  passed  out 
from  the  prison  walls  she  was 
filled  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  which  her  resi- 
dence within  them  had  brought 
to  her. 

Slie  had  known  little  of  care 
or  kindness  in  the  outside  world, 
and  the  knowledge  which  gradually 
dawned  upon  her  of  an  unseen 
undying  Love  that  was  not  only 
ever  round  her,  but  would  have 
its  fullest  revelation  in  an  eternal 
future,  seemed  to  flood  her  whole 
being  with  a  new  and  rapturous 
life.  She  hung  on  the  wowis  that 
were  spoken  to  her  on  this  subject 
with  eager  delight.  She  spent  her 
whole  time  when  her  labour  tasks 
were  done  in  reading  the  Gospels 
and  in  fervent  supplications. 
Finally,  as  a  result,  no  doubt,  of 
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her  intense  preoccupation  with  her 
new  -  found  hopes,  she  had  a 
vision  one  night  as  she  lay  asleep 
on  her  plank-bed  which  illumin- 
ated her  whole  being  with  a  light 
that  never  more  faded  from  it. 
She  related  this  strange  experience 
next  day  to  her  visitor,  with  a 
trembling  awe  and  ecstasy  that 
were  too  real  to  be  mistaken.  She 
had  seen  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
she  said,  clad  in  robes  of  dazzling 
whiteness — glorious  in  majesty, 
yet  looking  down  on  her  with 
compassion  and  tenderness.  She 
had  heard  Him  speaking  to  her 
in  words  of  consolation  as  to 
Jerusalem  of  old,  telling  her  that 
her  iniquity  was  pardoned,  and 
her  sins  for  ever  washed  away,  and 
henceforth  she  was  to  follow  Him 
in  paths  of  righteousness,  treading 
in  His  shining  footsteps  whereso- 
ever they  led  her,  through  the 
dust  and  mire  of  this  world's  tor- 
tuous ways.  That  mystic  com- 
mand, however  much  it  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  pure  im- 
agination, she  obeyed  with  in- 
domitable perseverance.  She  went 
out  from  the  prison  a  totally 
changed  woman.  We  heard  of 
her  afterwards  leading  a  most  con- 
sistent and  almost  saintly  life, 
striving  to  induce  her  husband  to 
reform,  and  I'esolutely  bringing  up 
her  children  in  the  fear  of  God. 

In  the  case  of  prisoners  con- 
victed like  this  poor  woman  of 
first  offences,  involving  no  great 
criminality,  it  is  almost  always 
possible  not  only  to  influence 
them  for  good  but  also  to  benefit 
them  materially  by  placing  them 
in  a  position  to  gain  an  honest 
living  for  themsel/es.  We  had 
a  pleasant  instance  of  this  once 
in  the  case  of  two  lads,  sons  of 
country  labourers,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion, could  no  longer  obtain  even  a 
scanty  subsistence  at  home.    In  a 


fit  of  desperation  they  started  one 
winter's  day  to  walk  to  a  far-dis- 
tant town  in  search  of  work. 
After  toiling  on  for  many  hours 
without  food  or  shelter,  sleeping, 
we  believe,  half  frozen  under  a 
hedge  all  night,  they  rose  to  pur- 
sue their  way  next  morning  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  which,  if  we 
remember  right,  had  culminated 
in  a  heavy  snowstorm.  They 
plodded  on  wearily  through  that 
day,  while  the  gnawing  hunger 
which  had  taken  possession  of  them 
alone  prevented  them  from  letting 
themselves  fall  down  on  some 
snow-heap  and  yield  to  the  drowsi- 
ness that  would  have  ended  in  the 
sleep  of  death.  Darkness  had 
closed  in  upon  them,  and  they 
were  almost  in  despair  when  they 
saw  a  light  in  the  distance,  and 
made  for  it  eagerly,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  shining  from  a 
house  where  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  a  little  food. 
It  proved  to  proceed  from  a 
candle  placed  in  the  window  of  a 
farmhouse,  to  which  they  could 
approach  very  near  in  the  snow 
without  being  overheard.  They 
looked  through  the  panes  of  glass 
into  a  room  quite  untenanted,  and 
on  a  table  close  to  them  reposed  a 
Christmas  plum-pudding  of  most 
fascinating  appearance  and  pro- 
portions. They  had  never  been 
dishonest  boys  before,  but  this 
sight  was  too  much  for  them. 
They  found  it  quite  easy  to  raise 
the  window,  gently  seize  the  se- 
ductive pudding,  and  scud  away 
through  the  snow  without  being 
seen.  They  were  too  ravenously 
hungry  to  go  very  far  before  they 
proceeded  to  devour  their  prize, 
which  they  did  crouching  down 
in  the  first  sheltered  spot  they 
could  find.  There,  however,  ven- 
geance was  speedily  upon  them, — 
the  empty  dish  which  had  once 
contained  the  special  Christmas 
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dainty  was  quickly  perceived  by 
the  inmates  of  the  farmhouse, 
the  open'  window  and  the  foot- 
prints in  the  snow  led  to  the 
swift  detection  of  the  thieves,  and 
before  they  had  almost  finished 
the  delectable  pudding,  they  found 
themselves  on  their  way  to  the 
lock-up  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  possible  they  were 
brought  before  the  nearest  justice 
of  the  peace, — a  country  gentleman 
not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  very 
learned  in  the  law  as  it  affects 
gradations  in  crime, — and  by  him 
they  were  summarily  sent  to  prison 
for  six  months  —  a  very  severe 
sentence  under  the  circumstances, 
but  one  that  the  two  lads  are  now 
most  thankful  to  have  undergone. 
During  the  whole  period  of  their 
detention  they  were  systematically 
instructed  in  good  principles,  and 
at  the  close  of  it  they  were  pro- 
vided with  an  outfit  and  an  intro- 
duction to  an  employer  of  labour 
in  Canada,  to  which  their  passage 
was  paid ;  and  when  we  last  heard 
of  them  they  were  doing  extremely 
well,  with  excellent  prospects  be- 
fore them. 

Most  of  the  simple  people  who 
come  to  prison  under  short  sen- 
tences can  generally  be  led  to 
make  use  of  their  brief  retirement 
from  the  world  as  a  time  of  quiet 
reflection,  which  is  very  advantag- 
eous to  them  ;  but  the  form  which 
their  newly  developed  piety  takes 
is  sometimes  rather  embarrassing 
to  their  instructors. 

A  good  homely  woman,  who  was 
prospering  as  the  keeper  of  a  small 
shop  in  a  country  town,  was  sent 
to  our  jail  once  under  circum- 
stances certainly  of  considerable 
hardship.  Her  sole  offence  con- 
sisted in  having  received  from  her 
son  some  pieces  of  timber,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  river  where 
they  were  floating,  and  used  them 
as  fuel  for  her  fire.    They  proved 


to  be  the  property  of  a  man  who 
was  utilising  the  stream  as  a  means 
of  transit  for  his  wood,  and  poor 
Mrs  Merry  was  indicted  for  receiv- 
ing and  appropriating  stolen  goods, 
her  son  having  left  the  town. 

The  name  we  .have  given  her 
best  expresses  her  real  designation, 
which  had  a  most  hUarious  sound. 
Nothing  could  exceed  her  unrea- 
soning horror  and  fear  when  she 
found  herself  actually  within  the 
prison  walls.  What  secret  tortures 
she  expected  to  be  inflicted  on  her 
cannot  be  guessed ;  but  she  seemed 
to  look  on  all  connected  with  the 
place  as  terrible  agents  of  justice, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  propiti- 
ate by  every  possible  means.  When 
she  was  for  the  first  time  brought 
before  the  prison  visitor  according 
to  custom,  she  suddenly,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  that  individual, 
dropped  prone  on  her  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  joined  her 
hands  in  mute  supplication  to  be 
spared  the  unknown  agonies  she 
expected  to  undergo.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  visitor  implored  her 
to  rise :  she  persisted  in  remaining 
in  the  attitude  of  a  victim  pre- 
pared for  the  sacrifice,  and  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  lift  her 
bodily  from  the  ground,  it  was 
found  that  the  enormous  weight  of 
her  portly  person  rendered  the 
effort  quite  abortive.  At  length, 
however,  by  dint  of  strong  insist- 
ence, she  was  induced  to  creep  up 
from  the  ground  and  sit  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair  in  presence  of  the 
formidable  being  with  whom  she 
had  been  left  alone.  After  this 
concession  it  did  not  take  long  to 
win  her  simple  confidence,  and  the 
flood-gates  of  her  speech  being  un- 
loosed, she  poured  out  a  complete 
history  of  all  her  delinquencies 
from  infancy  upwards.  From  that 
day  Mrs  Merry  became  the  abso- 
lutely devoted  slave  of  the  person 
she  had  so  much  dreaded,  and  she 
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devised  every  means  she  could 
think  of  to  win  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  her  new  friend.  Some  of  her  ex- 
pedients were  decidedly  appalling. 
On  one  occasion  she  appeared 
with  a  beaming  countenance,  and 
triumphantly  announced  that  she 
had  learned  by  heart  the  whole 
of  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  intended  to 
recite  them  aloud  then  and  there. 
Without  leaving  time  for  any  re- 
monstrance, she  proceeded  to  de- 
claim them  in  a  high-pitched  tone 
of  voice  with  wonderfully  glib 
utterance,  and  marginal  readings 
of  her  own  which  slightly  impaired 
the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding, — 
Now  the  serpent  was  the  most 
suitable  of  the  beasts  of  the  Jleldj*^ 
and  so  on.  Mrs  Merry  departed 
from  the  prison  a  much-sobered 
woman,  and  has  led  an  exemplary 
life,  we  believe,  ever  since. 

With  these  comparatively  harm- 
less prisoners  the  work  is  easy 
enough;  but  it  is  of  course  far 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  men  and 
women  stained  with  the  deepest 
guilt.  Yet  even  with  such  crim- 
inals there  are  often  remarkable 
instances  of  reform,  which  ought 
effectually  to  dispel  any  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  prison  visitation, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  perman- 
ent good  work  being  accomplished 
amongst  the  more  hardened  pris- 
oners. We  will  give  two  typi- 
cal instances,  the  one  of  success 
and  the  other  of  failure,  which 
are  genuine  illustrations  of  our 
position. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  when 
a  woman  is  thoroughly  bad  and 
unscrupulous,  she  is  radically 
worse  than  any  man  can  succeed 
in  being  with  his  best  endeavour, 
and  we  shall  therefore  select  our 
cases  from  that — which  can  scarce, 
in  prison  latitudes,  be  termed  the 
gentler  sex. 

There  came  to  the  jail  one  day 


a  middle-aged  woman,  well  known 
to  the  officials,  for  those  iron  doors 
had  closed  upon  her  many  a  time 
before.  She  was  considered  to  be 
an  absolutely  hopeless  case  —  a 
coarse  depraved  woman,  repulsive 
in  appearance,  blasphemous  in  lan- 
guage. She  was  brought  to  the 
visitor,  as  all  the  prisoners  were 
in  rotation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
duty  some  words  of  counsel  were 
spoken,  without  the  least  hope 
that  they  would  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  her;  but  she  seemed  in  a 
strange  state  of  mental  excitement, 
and  suddenly  plunged  into  an«  ac- 
count of  her  life  since  she  had  last 
been  within  those  walls.  It  was 
plain  as  she  related  it,  that  her 
thoughts  were  engrossed  with  one 
tragic  incident,  which  stood  out 
dark  and  terrible  from  all  minor 
events.  The  man — not  her  hus- 
band— with  whom  she  had  lived 
for  many  years,  had  hung  himself 
in  the  one  room  where  they  had 
dwelt  together,  in  the  practice  of 
all  manner  of  evil  deeds. 

"  Yes,"  she  seemed  ready  to  say 
— "he  put  an  end  to  it  all  for 
himself — he  had  been  a  cruel  man 
to  me — ^he  has  knocked  me  down 
and  trampled  on  me  scores  of 
times,  but  when  I  came  and  saw 
him  hanging  stone  dead  I  forgot  it 
all,  and  now  "  The  expres- 
sion of  her  uncouth  features  seem- 
ed to  indicate  a  terrible  thought  in 
her  mind — "  Now  I  suppose  he  is 
in  hell — in  hell !"  She  looked  up, 
as  if  to  put  her  dark  doubt  in  the 
form  of  a  question;  but  it  was  one 
to  which  no  answer  was  returned, 
only  after  a  few  minutes  the  visitor 
began  to  speak  to  her  on  that 
theme  which  rings  for  ever  sweet 
and  true  within  the  prison  walls. 
"  T?ie  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained"  —  mercy,  to  which  all 
must  be  left  who  have  passed  to 
the  secrets  of  eternity  —  mercy, 
still  full  of  wondrous  possibilities 
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for  her  living  self.  Then  she  burst 
into  a  wild  appeal  for  help  to  save 
her  own  sin-stained  soul.  She 
wanted  to  give  up  her  past  ini- 
quities, to  change  her  life,  to  do 
better,  lest  she  should  herself  come 
to  that  place  of  torment  —  help  1 
— she  only  wanted  help  that  a  way 
out  of  the  mire  and  clay  might  be 
opened  to  her,  an  upward  path  to 
pure  air  and  the  sunshine  of  God's 
countenance. 

The  help  was  given,  the  way  was 
made  for  her  to  leave  the  city, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  all 
her* guilt  and  misery,  and  to  enter 
elsewhere  on  an  honest  and  respect- 
able calling.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  this  was  done  with- 
out almost  any  hope  of  a  good 
result :  the  inveterate  habit  of  in- 
temperance, which  had  always  held 
her  in  possession,  seemed  to  pro- 
hibit any  chance  of  amendment. 

About  two  years  later,  the  visi- 
tor was  called  one  day  to  see  a 
very  respectable  -  looking  person 
who  was  anxious  for  an  interview. 
It  was  a  woman  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  very  well  dressed  in 
dark  suitable  clothing,  who  looked 
up  with  a  smile,  and  yet  almost 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  she  saw 
that  she  was  not  recognised.  It 
was  indeed  the  depraved  criminal 
of  the  prison,  who  had  never 
swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
on  which  she  had  entered  when 
she  left  its  doors.  She  was  earn- 
ing a  good  livelihood  for  herself 
by  her  industry  and  consistent 
conduct,  and  her  superfluous  earn- 
ings had  enabled  her  to  take  a  few 
days'  holiday  in  order  to  come  and 
show  her  friend  that  she  had  been 
true  to  her  word,  and  was  trying 
to  do  right  at  last,  with  an  honest 
and  true  heart — faithfully. 

The  second  case,  given  in  connec- 
tion with  that  just  recorded,  seems 
almost  to  reproduce  the  story  of 
the  two  women  grinding  in  the 


mill,  the  one  being  taken  and  the 
other  left. 

A  strong  muscular-looking  ma- 
tron was  committed  to  our  jail  for 
the  manslaughter  of  her  infant. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  she  had 
compassed  the  death  of  the  child, 
for  which  iniquity  she  had  justly 
received  a  heavy  sentence ;  but  it 
seemed  to  have  been  done  rather 
through    complete    neglect  and 
carelessness  than  from  an  actual 
murderous  intention.     She  was, 
however,  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  fatal  result;  unlike  all  other 
female  prisoners  we  have  known, 
she  appeared  to  be  entirely  des- 
titute of  that  pure  instinct  of 
mother's  love  which  usually  burns 
as  an  unquenchable  flame  even  in 
the  most  sin-darkened  souls.  Ap- 
parently she  was  rather  relieved  to 
know  that  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  poor  infant  she  had  a  child  the 
less  to  require  attention  from  her ; 
but  in  fact  she  had  no  room  in  her 
thoughts  for  the  matter  at  all. 
The  one  absorbing  topic  of  interest 
in  her  mind  was  her  intense  detes- 
tation of  her  sister-in-law,  who  bad 
been  the  principal  witness  against 
her  at  her  trial.     According  to 
her  own  account,  these  two  ladies, 
mutually  abhorring  one  another, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
periodical  combats  in  the  open 
streets  of  the  town  where  they 
dwelt.    The  prisoner  insisted  on 
describing  with  the  greatest  gusto 
how  they  had  been  wont  to  chal- 
lenge each  other  to  a  stand-up 
fight,  and  then  retired  for  a  few 
minutes  to  their  homes  to  put  on 
suitable  garments  for  the  fray, 
returning  to  the  place  where  a 
ring  was  formed  round  them  by 
an  expectant  throng ;  they  would 
then  have,  as  she  expressed  it, 
a  certain  "  number  of  rounds," 
and  would  only  cease  when  there 
seemed   a  risk  of  one  or  the 
other  being  incapacitated  from 
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renewing  the  fierce  battle  another 
day. 

Aa  may  be  supposed,  the 
prisoner  was  summarily  checked 
in  these  agreeable  reminiscences, 
but  there  was  no  other  subject 
which  had  the  smallest  interest 
for  her.  She  evidently  considered 
henelf  a  champion  fighter,  and 
probably  thought  it  fortunate  that 
she  possessed  in  her  brother's 
wife  a  detested  object  on  whom 
she  could  exercise  her  prowess. 
Metaphorically  speiiking,  it  was 
like  trying  to  pierce  the  hide  of  a 
hippopotamus,  to  attempt  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  hard  nature 
of  this  woman.  She  was  com- 
pelled, as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to 
listen  respectfully  to  the  admo- 
nitions addressed  to  her;  but  it 
was  perfectly  plain  that  she  did 
not  trouble  herself  to  take  in  the 
sense  of  a  single  word.  Her 
thoughts  were  far  away,  picturing 
no  doubt  the  delights  of  another 
pugilistic  encounter  with  her  near 
relation,  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  her  release  from 
prison, — and  to  that  ineffable  en- 
joyment she  was  in  due  time 
allowed  to  depart,  when  her  period 
of  detention  expired.  The  convic- 
tion left  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  tried  to  benefit  her,  was 
simply  that  in  her  they  had  one 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
failure  they  had  ever  known  in 
their  experience. 

Happily  the  failures  are  much 
more  rare  than  the  successes,  and 
many  pleasant  instances  of  the 
latter  might  be  given,  if  our 
limited  space  permitted.  In  the 
case  of  young  girls  led  into  illegal 
practices  by  some  unwedded  lover, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  they 
were  sent  to  jail,  we  had  often 
the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing 
a  prison  wedding,  which  placed 
them  in  a  position  to  begin  a  new 
and  better  life  with  every  induce- 


ment to  a  radical  reform.  The 
arrangements  for  these  alliances 
had  to  be  conducted  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  princely  indi- 
viduals whose  marriages  are  State 
affairs.  As  the  bridegroom  was 
incarcerated  in  the  male  side  of 
the  prison,  and  the  bride  on  that 
reserved  for  the  women,  no  inter- 
course of  any  sort  was  permitted 
to  them.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties 
had  therefore  to  be  diplomatically 
undertaken  by  grave  official  per- 
sonages passing  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed  without  a  word 
having  been  exchanged  on  the 
subject  by  the  two  persons  most 
concerned.  When  the  day  of 
their  release  came,  which  was  also 
to  be  that  of  their  union,  they 
were  met  at  the  gate  by  the  chap- 
lain who  was  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony and  the  visitor  who  was  to 
act  as  witness.  The  small  pro- 
cession then  solemnly  proceeded 
to  the  parish  church,  where  the 
discharged  convicts  were  duly 
united,  and  allowed  to  depart  to 
a  breakfast  which,  for  the  first 
time  during  many  months,  was 
not  to  consist  of  gruel. 

We  cannot  close  without  touch- 
ing very  briefly  on  a  subject  de- 
serving of  the  fullest  consideration, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
at  no  distant  time  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and 
be  efficiently  dealt  with  by  ade- 
quate legislation.  We  refer  to 
the  condition  of  the  children  of 
prisoners,  as  the  system  which 
obtains  with  regard  to  them  at 
present  is  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  in  truth  one  of  mas- 
terly inactivity  :  the  State  simply 
ignores  them  altogether.  Even 
when  a  man's  life  has  been  taken 
by  the  law  for  a  crime  which  de- 
prived his  children  of  their  mother 
also,  these  hapless  orphans  receive 
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no  official  recognition  of  any  kind. 
The  workhouse  is  the  only  refuge 
to  which  they  have  a  legal  right ; 
but  they  are  not  compelled  to 
enter  it,  and  the  criminal  asso- 
ciates of  their  unhappy  parents 
generally  take  summary  possession 
of  them  for  begging  or  thieving 
purposes,  and  bring  them  up  in  all 
manner  of  vice.  Private  charity 
may  at  times  step  in ;  but  it  can 
only  deal  with  individual  cases 
here  and  there,  and  it  can  in  no 
sense  cope  with  that  vast  con- 
tingent of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future,  who  are  left  at  the 
prison  doors  by  their  natural  pro- 
tectors, either  to  drift  into  the 
pauper's  last  home,  or  to  be  hid- 
den in  dens  of  infamy  where  a  far 
worse  fate  awaits  them. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  to  traverse  our  country  roads 
without  being  struck  by  the  dismal 


appearance  of  the  tramp  children, 
who  drag  along  their  weary  feet 
in  the  wake  of  their  careless 
parents.  The  great  majority  of 
these  poor  waifs  would  benefit  by 
any  legislation  that  might  deal 
with  the  offspring  of  convicts,  as 
the  race  of  tramps  are  at  all  times 
very  prone  to  qualify  themselves 
in  various  ways,  for  a  temporary 
residence  within  the  prison  walls. 

This  is  a  vast  subject,  of  which 
the  importance  can  only  be  indi- 
cated in  the  most  cursory  manner 
here ;  but  we  trust  that  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  generally,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  moral 
improvement  and  permanent  re- 
form, may  soon  seriously  engage 
the  attention  of  those  in  authority, 
and  that  some  special  provision 
may  then  also  be  made,  for  the 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate  children 
of  crime. 
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THE  CBUISE  OF  THE  CHRYSALIS  (A  9-TON  YAWL)  OVER  THE  NORTH 
SEA  TO  HOLLAND,  AND  THROUGH  HOLLAND,  FRIESLAND,  AND  ON 
THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. 


AccouKTS  of  cruises  in  small 
yachts  have  a  certain  interest  for 
all  healthy  Englishmen,  whether 
their  hobby  be  sailing  or  not ;  but 
small  yachts  that  are  under  15 
tons  are  necessarily  limited  in 
their  choice  of  cruising  -  grounds. 
There  is,  however,  one  cruising- 
ground  of  fairly  easy  access,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of 
variety,  and  which  is  markedly  for- 
eign in  its  appearance,  and  that  is 
Holland  and  its  great  inland  sea,  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  bordered  by  its  many 
ancient  cities,  each  with  a  capital 
harbour,  and  with  its  islands, 
which  are  worlds  of  themselves, 
not  satellites  of  the  mainland.  It 
is  a  favourite  cruising-ground  of 
mine,  and  the  following  is  the  log 
of  a  little  yacht  belonging  to  my 
wife  and  myself,  which  carried  her 
joint  owners  a  delightful  cruise  on 
Dutch  waterways. 

The  Chrysalis  (a  name  com- 
pounded of  the  names  of  her 
owners)  is  10  tons  builders'  mea- 
surement, and  9  tons  Y.R.A. 
She  is  40  feet  long  over  all,  and 
9  feet  beam,  with  the  moderate 
draught  of  4  feet  9  inches,  but 
quite  enough  for  Dutch  canals  and 
rivers.  She  is  the  fisherman's  idea 
of  a  good  sea-boat,  having  a  "  flat 
floor  and  two  good  ends,''  ballasted 
with  a  lead  keel.  She  is  very 
snugly  rigged  as  a  yawl,  is  as 
handy  as  a  Una  boat,  dry  in  a  sea- 
way, and  fairly  fast.  The  accom- 
modation consists  of  a  good  fore- 
castle with  two  cots,  cooking-gal- 
ley, pantry,  lavatory,  main  cabin 
about  8  feet  square,  and  two  bed 
berths  on  each  side  of  a  narrow 
well,  over  which  hatches  slide  in 
bad  weather. 


We  left  Lowestoft  harbour  at 
noon  on  the  3d  June.  There  was 
but  a  light  air  from  the  south-east 
— dead  ahead,  as  our  course  was 
south-east — and  we  had  to  use  our 
sweep  to  get  out  of  the  harbour. 
We  tacked  slowly  down  the  Roads 
to  the  southward  until  we  reached 
Pakefleld  Gat,  when  we  stood  out 
to  sea,  the  wind  having  southered, 
so  that  we  could  lay  our  course. 
With  all  lower  sail  and  jib-headed 
topsail  set,  the  boat  lay  over  and 
leapt  through  the  waves,  the  wind 
freshening  quickly  and  settling 
from  the  south-west.  We  had  set 
the  log  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
and  were  fairly  astart  upon  our  voy- 
age across  the  North  Sea.  Directly 
we  got  outside  the  sands  we  ex- 
perienced a  long  ground  -  swell, 
caused,  as  it  happened,  by  a  strong 
blow  of  the  day  before  in  mid-sea. 
The  glass  was  falling  too  rapidly 
to  be  reassuring,  and  we  meant 
to  hurry  across  as  fast  as  we 
could,  as  the  swell  might,  as  far  as 
we  knew,  be  a  token  of  a  coming 
gale,  instead  of  a  consequence  of 
one  that  was  past,  so  we  sailed 
her  with  her  lee-rail  awash,  and 
the  tops  of  the  waves  now  and 
then  breaking  over  the  fore-deck. 

By  three  o'clock  the  land  had 
entirely  disappeared.  We  were 
also  out  of  the  track  of  coasting 
steamers  and  vessels,  and  there 
was  not  another  sail  in  sight. 
We  might  expect  now  to  be  alone 
on  the  circle  of  the  sea  until  we 
fell  in  with  the  North  Sea  fishing- 
fleet  in  the  early  morning.  The 
wind  freshening  and  the  sea  in- 
creasing, too  much  water  was  com- 
ing aboard  over  the  bows,  so  we 
lowered  the  stay  foresail,  which  is 
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a  veiy  pressing  sail  on  a  small 
craft,  while  the  jib  is  a  lifting 
sail.  The  effect  was  marked.  Al- 
though our  speed  was  scarcely 
lessened,  we  went  along  perfectly 
dry  over  a  bright  blue  translu- 
cent sea,  with  a  surge  of  dazzling 
whiteness  roaring  away  from  our 
lee-bow. 

At  five  we  took  in  the  topsail, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  mizzen; 
and  at  seven,  as  the  wind  was  now 
strong,  and  the  high  swell  begin- 
ning to  break,  we  lowered  the  top- 
mast. Relieved  of  the  top-hamper, 
the  little  yacht  bore  herself  esusily 
and  bravely  in  what  was  really  an 
awkward  sea,  such,  indeed,  as  you 
might  not  see  in  a  hundred  jour- 
neys across  in  the  summer  time. 
"  A  winter  sea  and  a  winter  sky," 
said  the  skipper,  as  he  looked  back 
at  the  stormy  yellow  sunset  and 
black  hard-edged  clouds.  For 
some  time  before  the  sun  neared 
the  horizon  it  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  rainbow  colours — a 
"sundog,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
always  presages  wind;  the  glass 
was  falling  rapidly,  and  was  below 
30  inches,  so  that  we  apprehended 
a  dirty  night  of  it.  It  now  took 
all  our  skill  to  dodge  the  break 
of  the  swell.  "White  horses" 
covered  the  sea  all  round,  and  we 
went  sliding  up  one  side  of  a  steep 
wave  and  down  another  in  a  lively 
fashion,  luffing  to  it  if  the  wave 
came  on  the  bow,  or  bearing  away, 
so  that  her  stem  lifted  to  it  first, 
if  the  wave  came  on  the  quarter. 
Every  now  and  then  there  would 
be  a  sudden  lull,  then  a  gathering 
of  a  greater  wave,  which  would 
come  roaring  along  as  if  it  meant 
to  engulf  us,  but  we  would  rise  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  marvellous 
manner  over  its  height;  but  the 
drop  on  its  other  side  down  its 
steep  swift  slope,  and  the  dive 
into  the  two  or  three  short  high 
waves  which  succeeded  each  big 


one,  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
rather  than  to  be  welcomed.  Wet 
jackets  and  holding  on  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

At  8.45  P.M.  we  hauled  the  log, 
which  registered  67J  knots,  so 
that  we  had  been  travelling  at  the 
remarkable  speed — under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  rough  sea  and  tow- 
ing a  jolly — of  over  six  knots  an 
hour,  a  knot  equalling  1.1515  of 
an  English  mile.  The  jolly  was 
half  full  of  water,  and  was  too  big 
to  get  on  .board.  We  fully  ex- 
pected to  lose  her  every  minute. 

As  it  grew  dark  we  took  the 
precaution  of  changing  to  our 
second  jib,  and  taking  two  reefs 
in  the  mainsail,  also  reeving  two 
other  reef-earings  in  case  the  ex- 
pected gale  broke  during  the 
night.  We  were  now  snug  enough 
for  the  night,  and  to  our  relief 
the  wind  grew  no  stronger.  When 
we  got  among  the  lights  of  the 
North  Sea  fishing-fleet,  which  shone 
brightly  and  in  numbers  all  around 
us,  we  sailed  close  under  the 
stems  of  one  or  two  of  the  smacks 
as  they  lay  at  their  nets,  and 
asked  them  to  report  us  at  Lowes- 
toft on  their  return  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  quite  light  long  before 
the  sun  rose  from  behind  a  low 
wall  of  black  cloud,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  was  a  straight  line 
of  flame ;  and  the  mackerel  clouds 
in  the  westem  sky,  and  the  heav- 
ing sea  beneath,  were  ruddier  far 
than  the  eastem  sky  and  sea. 
With  the  sunrise  it  fell  calm,  and 
as  the  swell  still  continued  in  some 
degree,  the  rolling  of  the  boat 
made  the  windless  sails  flap  loudly, 
and  the  boom  swing  and  jerk  as  if 
it  would  rive  the  boat  to  pieces. 

Sending  up  the  topmast  and 
making  edl  sail,  we  drifted  along 
until  five  o'clock,  when  the  two 
tall  towers  of  Scheveningen  were 
faintly  visible  through  the  haze. 
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Then  we  came  suddenly  out  of 
the  dear  blue  sea  into  a  muddy 
torrent,  the  line  of  demarcation 
being  as  perfectly  sharp  as  a  divi- 
sion between  two  solids  rather 
than  between  two  liquids.  This 
was  the  ebb-water  from  the  Maas, 
and  soon  the  shipping  entering 
Maas  sluice  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 
A  fine  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
westward  with  the  flood  -  tide 
about  nine  o'clock ;  and  with  wind 
and  tide  in  our  favour,  and  all 
sail  set,  we  smoked  away  up  the 
long  miles  of  uninteresting  river 
at  a  rare  pace,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  dropped  anchor  just  off 
the  park  at  Rotterdam,  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  quay  of  the  Har- 
wich steamers.  A  hasty  run 
ashore  to  despatch  a  telegram  to 
the  wife  to  cross  by  the  night 
boat,  which  brought  her  to  us  by 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  then  a  general  clean  and  tidy- 
ing up,  and  a  comfortable  m^ 
and  rest. 

Of  a  place  so  well  known  as 
Rotterdam  we  have  nothing  to 
say  here ;  and  I  desire  to  assume 
that  every  reader  knows  something 
of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands, 
for  to  thoroughly  enjoy  Holland 
joumeyings  a  more  than  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  her  past  is 
necessary. 

We  '*  did  "  the  town,  and  visited 
the  Hague  with  its  pictures,  and 
Scheveningen,  with  its  quaint 
Noah's  arks  of  brightly  painted 
fishing-boats  tossing  in  the  surf, 
its  fish-auctions  on  the  beach,  and 
its  teams  of  horses  hauling  up  the 
vessels  on  the  strand. 

Our  anchorage  could  not  be 
caUed  a  quiet  one,  owing  to  the 
swell  caused  by  passing  steamers ; 
but  it  was  fresher  and  pleasanter 
than  to  moor  in  one  of  the  many 
havens  or  basins  which  lie  with- 
in Rotterdam  streets,  and  are  so 
crowded  with  barges   and  small 
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steamers,  and  have  such  a  busy 
movement  of  going  and  coming, 
and  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
that  they  remind  one  of  the  teem- 
ing activity  of  the  occupants  of 
the  galleries  of  an  ants'  nest,  when 
laid  bare  by  an  intruding  spade. 

At  half -past  five  on  the  Thurs- 
day morning  a  fussy  little  tug, 
only  large  enough  to  hold  her 
powerful  engines,  took  us  in  tow ; 
and  when  the  "Missus"  turned 
out  at  breakfast-time,  she  found 
us  moving  gently  along  the  broad 
smooth  river,  with  a  motion  so 
motionless  that  it  was  impercep- 
tible in  the  cabin,  although  we 
were  travelling  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  We  formed  one  of  a 
procession  of  five  vessels  in  two 
files,  each  with  her  warp  fast  to 
the  steamer — two  lighters,  two 
tjalk8j  and  ourselves. 

The  tjaUc  abreast  of  us,  as  a 
type  of  all  other  tjalka  in  the 
country,  which  by  scores  and 
hundreds  we  met  daily,  may  be 
described.  She  was  massively 
built  of  varnished  oak,  with  bows 
so  bluff  as  to  be  almost  square,  a 
straight-sided  box,  made,  like  all 
Dutch  craft,  to  slide  over  the 
water  rather  than  through  it,  and 
with  immense  wing-like  lee-boards 
on  each  side  to  let  down  and  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  keel  when  going 
to  windward.  A  tall  mast  bore 
a  lofty  narrow  -  headed  mainsail 
with  a  short  curved  gaff,  and  a 
fore-staysail  from  the  ^bow.  The 
great  rudder  bore  along  its  upper 
edge  a  grotesquely  carved  and 
gaily  painted  lion  ecmchant,  the 
most  common  of  all  the  rudder 
decorations,  and  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  familiar  figure- 
head in  sea-going  ships. 

Hull  and  spars  were  brightly 
varnished,  with  casings  of  polished 
brass,  and  rings  and  scrolls  of  red 
and  blue  paint  wherever  there  was 
room ;  the  staves  of  the  water- 
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barrels  were  green  and  white,  and 
marvellous  landscapes  were  painted 
on  the  ends.  There  was  a  neat 
raised  cabin  at  the  stem,  gaily 
ornamented  in  green  and  yellow, 
with  little  white-curtained,  flower- 
decked  windows,  through  which 
on^  caught  glimpses  of  a  spotless 
dolls'-house  interior,  with  shining 
pots  and  pans  and  quaint  shapes 
of  blue  and  brown  earthen  vessels. 
Of  course  all  the  items  of  house- 
hold life — cooking,  washing,  the 
baby's  toilet,  and  so  on — were  per- 
formed in  the  most  open  and  un- 
concerned manner  on  deck. 

The  river  Yssel  from  Rotter- 
dam to  Gouda  is  somewhat  tame 
and  uninteresting.  The  chief  im- 
pression was  that  everything  was 
slowly  gliding — ourselves,  the  craft 
we  met  or  passed,  the  high  banks, 
and  the  farmers'  chariots  (the  word 
cart  conveys  no  idea  of  the  quaint 
shapes  of  these  vehicles),  and  the 
hazy  clouds  which  made  the  day 
so  soft  and  silvery.  A  stork's 
nest  in  a  tall  tree,  with  the  old 
birds  and  young  perched  upon  it, 
was  the  first  excitement,  and  then 
we  noticed  many  storks  and  herons 
in  the  bays  which,  between  break- 
waters, are  numerous.  Many  of 
these  bays  are  utilised  for  setting 
the  fishermen's  nets.  In  others, 
men  were  digging  up  the  deposited 
mud  which  supplies  the  material 
to  the  many  brickyards  along  the 
river.  In  these  yards  are  made 
the  clinkers  or  narrow  bricks  with 
which  so  many  of  the  streets  and 
roads  of  Holland  are  paved,  a 
neat  and  cleanly  method,  only 
available  in  a  land  where  the 
heavy  traffic  goes  by  water. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Gouda,  and  casting  loose 
from  the  steamer,  we  had  to  pole 
the  yacht  through  the  lock  and 
into  the  narrow  town  canals.  In 
these  we  made  nearly  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  town  in  company 


with  many  other  craft.  It  was  a 
slow  progress,  as  there  were  a  score 
of  bridges  which  had  to  be  opened. 
Only  two  vessels  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  each  time,  and  then 
the  bridge  would  be  shut  to  allow 
the  passengers  to  cross. 

At  length  we  reached  the  main 
canal,  and  moored  under  a  grov&  of 
trees  in  front  of  some  little  shops, 
with  tjalks  before,  behind,  and 
outside  of  us.  The  canal  looked 
doubly  dirty,  as  they  always  do  in 
the  towns  ;  but  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible smell,  and  we  saw  a  boy 
lie  down  on  his  stomach,  part  the 
floating  filth  with  his  hands,  and 
drink  heartily.  Women  would 
come  up  with  two  buckets,  one  of 
which,  filled  with  slops,  they  would 
empty  into  the  canal,  and  the 
other  they  would  fill  with  water 
for  household  use. 

Nearly  every  street  in  Gouda 
had  a  canal  down  it,  and  in  this 
respect  aad  the  general  quaintness 
of  its  tree-shaded  houses,  I  should 
call  Gouda  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly typical  towns  in  Holland. 
In  its  vast  plain  church  we  saw  a 
tailor  plying  his  trade,  the  half- 
made  clothes  spread  out  over  the 
pew&  He  was  probably  the  sac- 
ristan of  the  charch  also.  In 
Enkhuisen  church  we  saw  a  baby's 
perambulator,  and  clothes  hung  out 
to  diy.  Of  course  the  Dutchinan 
does  not  take  off  his  hat  ix  hen  he 
walks  about  an  empty  church,  nor 
does  he  cease  smoking. 

At  Gouda,  as  everywhere  in 
Holland,  we  noticed  the  perfect 
whiteness  of  the  linen  of  the  poor- 
est people.  The  little  children 
playing  in  the  street  had  on  the 
whitest  of  stockings  and  pinafores 
even  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
extreme  softness  of  the  water  in 
the  canals  makes  it  easy  to  wash 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  elbow- 
grease.  The  formal  blue  wire- 
gauze  blinds  in  every  front  sitting- 
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room  window,  of  exactly  the  same 
pattern;  the  heavily  handsome, 
shining  front  -  doors,  ornamented 
with  scroll-work ;  the  formal  rows 
of  flat-branched  and  close-trimmed 
trees,  between  the  houses  and  the 
canal ;  the  deep  shade,  and  the  ex- 
treme dislike  to  admitting  sun- 
light into  the  houses;  the  heavy 
lace-edged  blinds,  never  more  than 
half  drawn  up ;  the  glimpses 
through  the  windows  of  trim  tea- 
tables,  with  tiny  paraffin -Umps 
glowing  under  tea-urns;  the  out- 
door mirrors  set  at  an  angle  out- 
side the  windows,  to  show  the 
cnrious  froww  within  who  comes 
along  the  street,  and  also  reflecting 
her  own  face  to  the  passer-by, — ^all 
and  every  one  of  these  character- 
istics of  Dutch  towns  were  noted 
during  our  evening  walk  in  Gouda. 

But  on  this  evening,  as  on  every 
evening  during  our  cruise,  we  felt 
sleepy  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  the 
deep  delicious  sleep  of  the  yachts- 
man on  quiet  waters  was  too  rude- 
ly broken  at  four  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  a  steam-tug  took  us  in 
tow  in  company  with  four  other 
craft  bound  to  Amsterdam  by 
Overtoom,  the  direct  trading-route, 
but  one  which,  for  reasons  to  be 
presently  seen,  yachtsmen  should 
avoid. 

Early  as  it  was,  business  on  the 
canal  had  all  begun.  We  moved 
very  slowly  round  the  sharp 
curves  of  the  canal  out  of  Gouda, 
and  at  no  time  went  faster  than  a 
man's  quick  walk.  Thus  it  was 
easy  for  the  numerous  pedlar 
boats  to  hitch  alongside  the  craft 
and  sell  their  bread,  cheese,  butter, 
milk,  and  vegetables,  being  towed 
a  mile  or  two  in  the  process.  We 
were  fairly  successful  with  our 
limited  Dutch  in  asking  them  the 
names  of  places.  "  Who  ate  dat  1 " 
sounds  niggerish,  but  is  the  proper 
way  of  pronouncing  (not  of  spell- 
ing) «What  place  is  that?"  If 


one  man  only  replied  we  under- 
stood, and  could  spot  the  place  on 
the  map;  but  generally  three  or 
four  would  shout  out  the  name 
together,  and  then  the  result  was 
confusing,  being  double  Dutch 
with  a  vengeance.  We  glided 
dreamily  along  the  broad  canal 
passing  Boskoop ;  a  collection  of 
brightly  coloured  dolls'-houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  canal,  with  well- 
kept  gardens,  smart  summer-houses 
with  complacent  mottoes,  as  "  0ns 
Genoegen,"  "  Our  Delight."  The 
women's  washing-tubs  amused  us. 
They  are  sunk  in  the  canal  at  the 
foot  of  each  garden,  and  have  a 
ledge  around.  In  these  the  house- 
wife may  stand  dry  foot,  though 
up  to  her  matronly  waist  in  water, 
and  wash  her  clothes  in  the  canal 
without  stooping. 

There  was  ever  the  same  stream 
of  passing  craft,  sailing,  and 
towed  by  steamers,  horses,  and  by 
dogs.  Of  course  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  small  carts  drawn 
along  the  streets  and  roads  by 
dogs ;  but  it  looked  outlandish  to 
see  dogs  marching  gravely  along 
the  canal-banks  towing  the  small 
boats  laden  with  green  milk  pails, 
or  red  cheeses,  or  flowers  and 
vegetables.  This  mode  of  towing 
was,  however,  generally  conflned 
to  the  smaller  side-canals.  The 
dogs  look  well  fed  and  happy, 
doing  their  work  willingly  and 
cheerfully,  and  distinctly  proud  of 
their  equipage,  and  jealous  of  other 
dog-carts. 

We  took  a  sharp  turn  through 
the  sluice  at  Gouwsluis,  and  short- 
ly reached  the  very  quaintest  of 
canal-side  villages — Alphen — with 
a  stork's  nest  on  a  chimney-top, 
the  bird  on  one  leg  calmly  survey- 
ing the  busy  scene  below  as  the 
vessels  glided  through  the  bridge, 
with  groups  of  waiting  passengers 
on  each  side. 

From  Alphen  our  long  proces- 
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sion  went  peacefully  along  until 
of  a  sudden  we  entered  the  large 
lake  known  as  Brassemmer  Meer, 
which  was  calm  and  placid,  with 
low  reedy  shores  fading  on  either 
hand.  It  was  about  two  miles 
across  it,  and  took  us  a  very  agree- 
able half-hour.  At  the  other  side 
we  entered  a  little  village,  the 
canal  being  the  street  thereof,  as 
usual,  and  the  houses  close  to  the 
water's-edga  Our  route  now  lay 
along  the  border  of  the  great 
Polder,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
renowned  Haarlem  Meer,  a  polder 
being  the  low  meadows  inter- 
sected with  dykes,  which  were 
once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  but  have 
been  drained,  and  now  form  the 
very  greenest  and  most  fertile  of 
marshes.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  stretched  the  perfectly  flat 
meadows  straightly  cut,  with  num- 
berless  gleaming  dykes,  instead  of 
the  sea  where  once  naval  battles 
were  fought  between  Dutch  and 
Spaniard.  The  level  was  some 
twelve  feet  below  the  surrounding 
canal  on  which  we  were  sailing, 
and  into  which  by  a  series  of  easy 
steps,  from  dyke  to  little  canal, 
and  little  canal  to  big  canal,  the 
water  was  pumped  by  wind  and 
steam  mills.  Holland  is  largely 
made  out  of  such  polders. 

On  our  right  was  a  very  large 
lake,  on  which  the  title  of  Haar- 
lem Meer  has  descended.  It  has 
openings  into  the  canal,  and  had 
many  small  crafts  sailing  on  it. 

This  particular  route  was  new 
to  all  of  us.  Haarlem  was  on  our 
left,  and  the  river  Amstel  on  our 
right,  and  Overtoom  in  front  of 
us.  After  passing  many  fruitful 
market  -  gardens  intersected  with 
broad  dykes,  we  came  in  sight  of 
Amsterdam;  but  leaving  its  towers 
on  the  right,  we  ccune  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  foulest  place 
imaginable,  a  narrow  canal  filled 
with  foul  fluid,  inky  in  colour. 


where  it  could  be  seen  for  the 
crowd  of  vessels  upon  it,  and 
smelling  vilely. 

Our  steamer  had  cast  us  off  and 
gone  ahead,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  we  had  to  pole  through  a 
crowd  of  barges,  all  struggling  to 
enter  a  lock,  into  which  at  last  we 
got. 

Through  the  lock  our  steamer 
took  us  in  tow  again,  along  the 
most  awful  sewer,  with  chemical 
works,  scavengers'  heaps,  manure- 
factories,  and  unnameable  abomi- 
nations on  its  banks — ^the  lighter 
in  front  of  us,  being  deeply  laden, 
churning  up  the  pestilential  mud 
from  the  bottom.  We  shut  the 
wife  down  below  with  a  bottle  of 
eau-de-Cologne  in  front  of  her, 
and  we  held  our  breath  and  won- 
dered where  we  were  going  to. 
We  ought  of  course  to  have  taken 
the  route  by  the  Amstel  or  by 
Haarlem. 

Matters  improved  by -and -by, 
and  we  reached  a  basin  hard  by 
the  railway  bridge,  where  the 
steamer  cast  us  off  for  good,  and 
we  presently  poled  to  a  dock  com- 
municating with  the  Y.  As  the 
wind  lay  we  should  have  to  beat 
out  of  the  dock  through  a  narrow 
opening  into  the  river,  and  a  host 
of  longshore  loafers  gathered  round 
and  offered  to  pilot  us  to  Amster- 
dam (which  was  just  around  the 
comer  so  to  speak),  coolly  demand- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  shillings  for 
the  service,  and  prophesying  our 
destruction  if  we  ventured  without 
them.  Quickly  hoisting  our  sails 
and  making  a  few  inquiries  as  to 
the  depth  of  water  from  a  customs 
officer  who  had  boarded  us,  we  set 
sail,  and  at  the  third  tack  were 
standing  for  the  entrance,  while  a 
large  East  India  steamer  coming 
up  the  river  was  also  making  for 
it.  Seeing  that  we  should  meet 
in  the  entrance,  and  as  sails  have 
pride  of  place  over  steam  irrespec- 
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tive  of  size,  she  shut  off  steam,  and 
we  held  on  our  course.  A  boat- 
load of  pilots  had  followed  us,  and 
seeing  what  they  thought  was  our 
predicament  cried,  "What  do  you 
think  of  it  now  ?  Won't  you  take  a 
pilot  now  ? "  receiving  a  reply  in 
forcible  if  not  polite  English.  We 
judged  our  distance  accurately,  and 
slid  out  between  the  bow  of  the 
steamer  and  the  jetty,  with  at  least 
six  feet  to  spare  on  either  side. 

It  was  a  treat  to  be  on  the  fresh 
and  sparkling  Y  after  the  horrors 
of  Overtoom,  and  bowling  gaily 
along  we  soon  reached  the  little 
piers  jutting  out  from  the  quay 
near  the  station,  and  were  moored 
and  stowed,  and  with  dinner  under 
way,  and  a  group  of  the  curiously 
dressed  Marken  people,  who  had 
come  from  a  schuyt  close  by,  sur- 
veying us.  On  this  old-world 
island  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  close  as 
it  is  to  Amsterdam,  the  people 
wear  a  costume  which  is  comically 
picturesque. 

The  streets  of  Amsterdam  are 
delightful,  with  their  curious  and 
variegated  gables,  and  the  angles 
at  which  the  houses  lean,  supported 
as  they  are  more  by  each  other 
than  by  their  rotting  pile -foun- 
dations driven  into  peaty  mud. 
From  the  enthralling  (to  woman- 
kind) shops  in  the  Niewendijk  and 
Kaalverstraat  to  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  Jews'  quarter,  there  is 
a  picture  at  every  step ;  but  most 
of  all  do  I  like  the  Y  itself,  that 
broad  river  which  was  once  an  arm 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  but  is  now  cut 
off  from  it  by  immense  sluices. 
Fresh  and  breezy  and  wide,  it  is 
a  kaleidoscope  of  craft,  from  the 
great  East  India  steamers  and 
ocean-going  ships  which  have 
come  by  the  deep  ship-canal  from 
the  new  haven  at  Ymuiden,  to  the 
sehuyta  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  long 
lighters  from  the  Rhine,  and  tjdlka 
and  baiges  of  many  kinds  from 


the  inland  canals.  The  small  craft 
sail  through  rapidly  opening  bridges 
among  the  queer  gables  along  the 
town  canal,  and  other  craft  are 
disgorged  as  it  were  out  of  the 
houses,  and  scatter  upon  the  Y. 

Yachting  is  a  pastime  growing 
more  into  favour  with  the  Dutch, 
especially  within  the  last  two 
years.  Their  pleasure  -  craft  are 
of  two  kinds:  the  flat -bottomed 
boiejer,  with  its  bluff  bows  and 
great  lee-boards,  simply  a  dandified 
model  of  the  usual  ^alk,  most 
solidly  built  of  varnished  oak, 
clumsy  to  look  at,  but  really  fast 
in  sailing,  particularly  in  running 
before  the  wind ;  and  the  beamy 
centre-board  yacht,  of  American 
model,  of  which  there  are  many 
at  Amsterdam.  All  the  yachts 
are  kept  up  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  ironwork  not  galvanised  but 
kept  bright  polished,  and  the  brass- 
work  and  varnish  dazzling  to  be- 
hold. The  internal  arrangements 
are  also  remarkably  neat  and 
good. 

Then,  as  a  relief  from  the  ad- 
miration of  the  craft,  we  can 
go  to  the  Rijks  Museum,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  never 
tire  of  the  pictures.  Let  whoso- 
ever goes  there  be  sure  not  to  miss 
the  part  known  as  the  Netherlands 
Museum,  where  there  are  natural 
size  models  of  peasant  homes,  with 
family  groups,  life-size,  of  the  in- 
habitants. Zeeland,  Friesland, 
Walcheren,  Hindeloopen  are  all 
reproduced  with  startling  fidelity. 

One  fine  morning  we  ran  across 
the  Y,  under  foresail  only,  to  the 
locks  at  the  entrance  of  the  North 
Holland  Canal,  and  through  these 
we  hoisted  all  sail  and  ran  quickly 
along  the  canal  before  a  light  fair 
wind. 

The  North  Holland  Canal  was 
the  great  highway  for  ships  from 
the  sea  at  Nieuwediep  until  the 
shorter  canal  from  Ymuiden  to 
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Amsterdam  took  away  all  the 
heavy  traffic.  Now  only  the 
country  craft  and  small  steamers 
navigate  it,  and  it  is  comparatively 
deserted,  but  it  is  broad  and  deep 
and  kept  in  perfect  order.  The 
villages  and  houses  on  the  banks 
are  all  of  one  type,  the  houses 
square  with  pyramidal  roofs  of 
great  height,  partly  thatched  and 
partly  tiled  in  ornamental  patterns, 
the  tiles  so  highly  glazed  as  to 
shine  as  if  varnished.  The  land 
being  lower  than  the  canal,  fre- 
quently only  the  roofs  of  the  farm- 
houses were  visible  above  the 
banks;  but,  where  walls  were 
visible,  we  saw  hanging  on  them 
rows  of  milk-pails,  some  of  copper 
bright  scoured  outside,  but  painted 
red  or  green  inside,  and  sometimes 
of  gaily  painted  wood.  The  houses 
were  gaily  painted  also,  with  green 
gables  pricked  out  with  white  or 
yellow.  Around  each  square  farm- 
house was  a  square  plot,  with 
generally  a  square  of  trees  in  rows, 
and  a  square  of  green  weed-covered 
dyke.  A  little  bridge  crossing  the 
dyke  would  have  a  gaily  orna- 
mented gate  across  it,  by  its  size 
and  decoration  indicating  the 
owner's  wealth  or  taste.  The- 
paths  up  to  the  house  were  often 
painted  with  patterns  and  borders, 
and  very  commonly  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  up  to  the  height  of  six 
feet  from  the  ground  were  painted, 
chiefly  blue,  but  sometimes  red  or 
brown.  The  shorn  sheep  tethered 
to  the  banks,  and  with  canvas 
jackets  on  to  replace  the  warm 
wool;  the  black-and-white  cattle  in 
the  meadows,  many  of  these  hav- 
ing canvas  coats  on  also;  the 
numerous  windmills,  revolving  the 
opposite  way  to  English  windmills; 
the  brilliant  green  of  the  grass, 
silver  of  the  dykes,  and  sheen  of 
flowers  in  the  sunshine, — all  gave 
food  for  remark  as  we  slipped 
quietly  along. 


When  we  reached  Purmerend, 
where  there  are  locks,  the  wind 
had  shifted  to  the  westward,  and, 
as  the  canal  takes  a  sudden  turn 
in  that  direction,  we  could  not 
sail  any  further,  but  we  arranged 
with  a  man  and  horse  to  tow 
us  as  far  as  Molenbuurt^  where 
the  canal  again  turns  to  the  north- 
ward. Our  steed  went  at  a  jog- 
trot, with  the  man  sitting  sideways 
on  its  back,  and  took  us  along 
faster  than  a  man  could  walk. 
When  we  met  other  craft  also 
towing,  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  road  and 
the  side  on  which  the  tow-path 
might  be,  stopped  his  horse  and 
let  the  tow-line  slack,  so  that  the 
meeting  horse  and  vessel  might 
pass  over.  This  was  in  all  cases 
very  skilfully  done  just  at  the 
right  moment. 

The  country  on  the  right  was 
chiefly  polders^  taking  the  place  of 
the  great  Beemster  Lake  and 
others.  On  the  left  was  a  large 
mere,  called  Langemeer.  At 
Molenbuurt  our  towman  cast  us 
ofl*,  receiving  three  guelders,  about 
6d.  a-mile,  for  his  services.  We 
hoisted  all  sail,  but  it  fell  calm, 
and  we  had  to  employ  another 
man  to  tow  us. 

At  Alkmaar  we  moored  under 
a  pleasant  grove  of  trees  in  a  small 
park,  and  were  soon  besieged  by 
the  usual  inquisitive  crowd:  the 
boys  were  rather  troublesome,  but 
the  grown-up  people  were  exceed- 
ingly civil,  and  apparently  were 
much  impressed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  feathers  which,  as  the  badge 
of  our  club,  appeared  upon  our  caps 
and  flag.  They  were  all  much 
interested  to  And  that  a  lady  was 
on  board  such  a  little  boat. 

The  weigh-house  at  Alkmaar  is 
a  well-known  subject  for  a  sketch  ; 
and  the  market  on  a  fair-day  is  a 
sight,  crammed  as  it  is  with  piles 
of  cheeses,  brought  by  the  craft 
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which  crowd  the  town  canal;  while 
country  chariots,  with  their  high 
poop  canopies,  bring  the  stout 
farmers  and  their  silver-crowned 
wives  to  make  the  quaint  old 
town  gay  with  quaint  dresses. 

In  a  field  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal,  opposite  the  yacht^  was 
a  tall  pole  with  a  platform  on  the 
top,  and  on  this  obligingly  placed 
coign  of  vantage  a  stork  had  built 
its  nest.  It  was  most  amusing  to 
watch  through  our  glasses  the  old 
storks  feeding  the  young  ones;  and 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  I 
crossed  with  my  camera  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  some  photographs 
of  them.  While  so  doing,  a  young 
farmer  came  down  and  invited  me 
and  my  frouw  to  go  and  see  the 
butter  and  cheese  making  at  his 
farm.  We  did  so,  finding  the 
house  to  be  of  the  usual  type. 
The  dyke  surrounding  the  prem- 
ises stank  most  frightfully,  and 
its  filth  was  in  extreme  contrast 
to  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  house,  outbuildings,  and  uten- 
sils of  the  farm. 

We  duly  saw  the  round  cheeses 
moulded  and  made  and  the  butter 
pressed,  and  then  entered  the  cow- 
byres,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  were  empty,  the  cattle  being 
in  the  fields.  They  occupied  one 
side  of  the  square  house,  and  had 
no  ceiling,  the  whole  of  the  space 
above  the  height  of  the  walls  and 
under  the  great  pyramidal  roof 
being  empty  and  open,  only  the 
living-rooms  being  ceiled  off  from 
it.  The  byres  were  beautifully 
clean,  and  bright  with  paint  and 
vamiish,  coloured  oilcloth  being 
laid  all  along  where  the  stems  of 
the  cows  would  overhang,  and  the 
stalls  deeply  floored  with  loose  sea- 
shells.  Rings  in  overhead  beams 
marked  the  places  where  the  cows' 
tails  were  tied  up  at  milking-time 
out  of  the  way.  The  farmer 
pointed  with   pride  to  several 


swallows'  nests  under  the  low 
beams,  and  underneath  each  nest 
was  placed  a  flat  shelf  to  prevent 
the  droppings  of  the  birds  soiling 
the  floor  below. 

In  the  garden  we  saw  rabbits  in 
a  dove-cot  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  pole,  and  doves  in  rabbit- 
hutches  close  to  the  ground,  and 
some  beautiful  golden  pheasants, 
and  then  we  took  a  closer  photo- 
graph of  the  stork's  nest.  The 
old  bird  was  very  suspicious  of  our 
camera,  and  made  her  young  ones 
lie  close  in  the  nest. 

After  breakfast  we  made  all  sail, 
and  went  tearing  along  before  a 
fine  breeze  northward,  approach- 
ing within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
coast,  where  the  lofty  sand-dunes, 
tumultuous  in  form,  and  showing 
white  in  the  sun,  which  keep  the 
North  Sea  out  of  Holland,  bore  us 
company  for  many  miles.  It  was 
a  pleasant  rippling  sail  to  Nieuwe- 
diep,  the  only  excitement  being 
at  the  floating  drawbridges,  which 
were  not  well  watched  by  their 
keepers,  the  traffic  on  the  canal 
being  so  slight,  so  that  we  had  to 
holloa  loud  and  long  to  get  them 
opened  in  time,  and  check  the  speed 
of  the  yacht  by  "yawing"  her  about. 

In  the  evening  we  strolled  along 
the  great  Helder  Dyke,  along  the 
North  Sea  shore,  a  massive  work 
which  wins  admiration,  and  looked 
over  the  troublous  Zuyder  Zee, 
which,  however,  appeal^  placid 
and  calm  and  tempting  for  the 
morrow. 

We  soon  engaged  a  pilot  for  the 
dangerous  crossing  to  Harlingen, 
and  were  up  in  the  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  and  by  five  were 
through  the  lock  into  the  harbour. 
The  tide  had  commenced  to  make, 
and  raced  up  the  long  narrow 
harbour  at  a  speed  of  six  or  seven 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  we  could 
not,  as  we  intended,  slip  out  with 
the  ebb,  and  it  took  all  the  strength 
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of  two  men  to  tow  the  yacht 
against  the  tide.  Half-way  down 
the  harbour  a  pilot  cutter  was 
moored  alongside  the  quay,  and 
we  hung  on  outside  of  her  and 
hoisted  sail  as  a  light  air  began  to 
make  off  the  land. 

There  was  just  sufficient  wind 
to  enable  us  to  stem  the  tide,  and 
we  were  just  hoisting  our  largest 
topsail  when  we  saw  the  achuyts 
running  in  from  the  North  Sea 
before  a  heavy  wind.  They  came 
bruising  along  in  groups  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty,  their  bluff  bows  making 
the  spindrift  fly.  We  had  but 
little  room  to  dodge  between  them; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
rushing  along  the  Texel  stream  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  before  a  wild 
squall  of  wind  from  the  north- 
west, which  soon  rose  to  a  regu- 
lar smothering  sea,  short,  choppy, 
and  all  white  water.  We  had  to 
shorten  sail  and  lower  the  topmast 
in  a  violent  hurry.  The  wife  was 
in  bed  at  the  time,  but  was  not 
long  in  dressing ;  and  on  emerging 
from  the  cabin  saw  the  sea,  which 
her  deceitful  husband  had  repre- 
sented to  be  always  calm  and  lake- 
like, a  mass  of  foam  through  which 
the  yacht  was  flying,  with  a  great 
white  surge  at  her  bow,  and  the 
water  tumbling  over  on  both  sides 
of  the  deck. 

The  old  pilot  steered  us  remark- 
ably well  through  the  pother,  every 
now  and  then  diving  into  a  paper 
bag  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  filled  with  coarse  shag  tobac- 
co, frequent  handfuls  of  which  he 
transferred  to  his  capacious  cheeks. 

We  were  surrounded  by  danger- 
ous shoals  traversed  by  narrow 
channels  marked  out  by  buoys  and 
perches,  through  which  there  was 
a  race  of  tide.  After  about  fifteen 
miles  of  fair  wind  and  tide,  we 
turned  to  the  northward  and  had 
to  tack  tediously  against  the  tide 
for  about  nine  miles  along  the  nar- 


row Inschot  channel  between  the 
Bobbesand  and  Molenrack  and  the 
Waard-gronden  shoals. 

Bounding  a  white  buoy,  we  turn- 
ed a  sharp  comer  and  sailed  back 
almost  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  had  come  with  a  fair  wind  and 
tide  down  the  Blauwe  Sleuk  chan- 
nel to  the  south-east,  our  destina- 
tion, Harlingen  on  the  Friesland 
shore  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  being  in 
sight  A  heavy  thunderstorm  killed 
the  wind  and  it  fell  dead  calm. 
Drifting  away  to  the  southward 
into  shoaling  water  (where  we 
poled  along  for  some  time)  we  had 
to  anchor  for  an  hour.  The  heavy 
storm-clouds  over  to  the  westward 
looked  alarming,  and  tempest  after 
tempest  passed  over  the  islands  to 
the  northward,  making  the  scene 
in  that  direction  exceedingly  grand, 
while  we  swayed  gently  on  a  calm 
sea ;  and  to  the  eastward  we  could 
see  one  of  those  pearly  atmospheres 
for  which  the  Zuyder  Zee  is 
noted.  The  Friesland  shore  was 
lost  in  a  bright  haze,  out  of  which 
prominent  objects  such  as  churches, 
houses,  and  trees  stood  up  boldly 
above  the  horizon,  unconnected 
with  each  other ;  and  with  a  silver 
streak  of  sea  underneath  and  be- 
tween them  to  a  further  horizon 
beyond.  Each  object  was  doubled 
by  reflection,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  row  of 
buoys  of  queer  shapes  floating  upon 
a  smooth  lake  for  miles  and  miles. 
This  appearance  may  be  seen  al- 
most every  calm  summer  day  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee  when  a  few  miles 
out  from  shore. 

A  slight  breeze  from  the  west- 
ward allowed  us  to  raise  our  anchor, 
and  then  as  we  sailed  away  for 
Harlingen,  a  shoal  of  dolphins 
hove  in  sight,  and  presently  over- 
took the  yacht,  and  dividing  into 
two  companies  of  a  dozen  in  each, 
kept  on  both  sides  of  the  yacht 
within  fifty  yards  of  us.  The 
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gambols  of  these  creatures,  which 
in  appearance  are  like  immense 
porpoises,  were  very  interesting. 
They  plunged  and  dived  and  leaped 
many  feet  out  of  the  water,  falling 
back  with  a  resounding  splash,  and 
rushing  under  and  around  the  yacht 
in  rapid  play.  They  are  probably 
the  white-bc^ed  dolphin,  but  there 
is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
species  of  cetcuseans  inhabiting  the 
North  Sea,  and  several  kinds  are 
called  by  the  fisheimen  by  the 
common  name  of  scouUer,  They 
come  inshore  in  rough  weather, 
and  are  fond  of  following  vessels, 
which  perhaps  they  may  take  to  be 
of  a  kindred  species. 

We  sailed  into  Harlingen  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  where  our 
appearance  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. We  pushed  through  the 
lock  to  a  comfortable  mooring- 
place  in  a  very  narrow  canal, 
and  made  all  snug,  putting  the 
awning  up  between  us  and  the 
curious  crowd  on  shore.  The 
next  morning  a  paragraph  appear- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  and  went 
the  round  of  the  Friesland  press. 
With  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  we 
translated  it  as  follows  : — 

"Yesterday  evening  arrived  here 
from  England  a  sailing-vessel  so  small 
as  here  before  not  over  the  sea  ia  come. 
It  is  a  narrowly  built  pleasure-yacht, 
meajsuring  from  stem  to  stem,  perhaps 
30  feet  at  the  largest ;  in  her  midole 
6  feet.  Her  entire  hold  is  as  cabin 
enclosed  in.  This  little  ship  is  pro- 
vided with  two  masts.  Evidently  she 
shall  alonc^  the  canals  of  our  land  a 
toum^  m^e.  She  is  at  least  ready  to 
sail  in  the  Leeuwarden  canal." 

Harlingen  is  busy  on  the  arrival 
of  the  London  steamers,  but  ap- 
parently at  no  other  time.  There 
are  lai^e  and  convenient  docks,  and 
every  facility  for  trade. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  was 
ahead  for  our  course  to  Leeuwar- 
den, and  there  was  a  collection  of 


tow-horses  and  their  attendants  on 
the  bank  waiting  to  be  employed. 
Having  ascertained  the  market- 
value  of  a  tow,  we  declined  to  pay 
the  exorbitant  prices  at  first  asked, 
and  saying  we  were  in  no  hurry, 
but  would  wait  until  the  wind 
changed,  we  let  them  all  depart 
save  one  who  came  to  our  terms — 
namely,  3^  guelders  for  the  tow  to 
Leeuwarden,  a  day's  journey  So, 
after  breakfast,  we  took  his  line 
aboard,  and  started  at  a  jog-trot 
along  a  very  narrow  and  winding 
canal  through  green  pastures, 
where  the  larks  were  singing  high 
aloft  in  the  sunshine  in  true  Eng- 
lish fashion.  Our  towman  was 
most  amusing.  He  was  a  yellow- 
haired  blue-eyed  Frisian,  with  long 
untidy  locks,  short  and  thick-set, 
but  active  and  very  excitable. 
When  we  came  to  a  great  hay* 
stack  on  a  barge  moored  to  the 
bank,  he  clambered  up  it  on  all- 
fours  just  like  a  cat,  to  pass  the 
tow-rope  over.  He  hung  his  sabots 
over  the  horse's  neck,  and  put  on 
a  pair  of  cloth  slippers.  He  had 
no  whip,  but  in  lieu  thereof  he 
would  take  off  one  slipper  to  beat 
his  horse  with,  hopping  the  while 
on  the  other  leg  in  a  most  ludi- 
crous fashion.  He  had  to  stop  to 
replace  his  slipper,  and  the  steed, 
after  trotting  on  a  few  yards, 
would  coolly  halt  and  turn  round 
to  watch.  Then  there  would  be  a 
hullabaloo  and  a  repetition  of  the 
performance. 

We  stopped  at  and  explored 
Franeker,  a  funny  little  town 
half-way  to  Leeuwarden,  and  then 
under  way  again  we  trotted  merrily 
along  in  an  enjoyable  manner,  but 
without  much  incident,  passing 
many  small  villages,  of  which  one, 
called  Deinum,  had  a  remarkable 
church  spire  with  a  globular  top, 
something  like  a  huge  inverted 
turnip,  or,  more  poetically,  the 
minaret  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 
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We  arrived  at  Leeuwarden,  and 
moored  in  a  widening  of  the  canal 
with  sylvan  surroundings,  so  that 
we  seemed  to  be  in  a  lake  in  a 
park.  Hundreds  of  terns  were 
swooping  and  circling  about  us, 
between  the  trees  and  over  the 
water,  looking  brilliantly  white 
in  the  sunshine  against  a  rising 
thunder-cloud,  while  their  plain- 
tive cries  mingled  with  the  growl 
of  the  distant  thunder. 

We  were  at  once  boarded  by  a 
civil  harbour-master,  who  spoke 
English,  and  procured  us  a  pilot 
over  the  Friesland  meres  for  the 
next  day  but  one. 

Leeuwarden  is  a  remarkably  fine 
town,  with  modem  and  fashionable 
appearances  fitting  in  better  than 
usual  with  the  picturesque  char- 
acteristics of  an  ancient  Dutch 
city.  The  gold  helmet,  with  frontal 
bangles  and  pins,  is  commonly  worn 
by  the  women,  and  when  covered 
only  by  a  rich  lace  cap  is  very 
taking ;  but  when,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
modem  bonnet  or  hat,  with  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  gay  ribbons,  the 
effect  is  incongruous. 

Early  in  the  moming  we  were 
awakened  by  the  lowing  of  cattle 
and  bleating  of  sheep,  which  passed 
us  at  frequent  intervals ;  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  tramping  feet, 
which  was  puzzling  until  we  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  these  droves  of 
animals  were  being  conveyed  in 
steamers  and  sailing  -  craft  along 
the  canal,  and  not  by  road.  The 
canals  were  chock-full  of  vessels 
unloading  animals,  merchandise, 
cheeses,  crockery  (blue  and  brown, 
and  quaint  and  artistic  in  shape), 
flowers,  and  vegetables. 

The  cattle  -  market  was  beauti- 
fully clean,  and  the  drovers'  and 
dealers'  proceedings  remarkably 
orderly.  The  open  spaces  of  the 
city  were  converted  into  markets 
— flowers  in  one  place,  cheeses  in 


another,  hardware  in  a  third,  meat 
in  another,  and  so  on.  The  streets 
were  crowded,  and  the  brilliant  sun 
shone  fiercely  upon  the  golden  hel- 
mets which  bobbed  everywhere 
through  the  crowd.  These  helmets 
are  often  of  very  great  value,  and 
set  with  jewels.  Of  course  they 
are  treasured  heirlooms.  The 
jewellers'  shops  are  full  of  them, 
and  full  also  of  the  delicate  fili- 
gree-work for  which  Leeuwarden 
is  noted. 

We  did  some  marketing  for 
provisions,  and  in  vain  search  for 
mutton  bought  some  kid's  flesh, 
which  was  very  sweet  and  crisp. 
Meat  was  always  our  great  diffi- 
culty, and  at  Hoom  we  were 
actuaJly  offered  horse-flesh  as  a 
delicacy. 

The  pilot  came  on  board  at  five 
the  next  moming,  and  the  yacht 
was  poled  a  long  circuit  through 
the  canals  and  out  the  other  side 
of  the  town  while  we  were  yet  in 
bed.  Many  routes  were  now  open 
to  us  through  the  most  charming 
district  of  Friesland,  and  our 
actual  route  was  determined  from 
hour  to  hour  by  the  wind,  as  it 
chanced  to  be  fair  or  not  The 
south  and  east  of  Friesland  is  a 
labyrinth  of  canals  and  great 
meres,  and  when  the  wind  was 
foul  there  could  be  no  towing. 
The  wind,  however,  was  con- 
veniently fair,  and  we  bowled 
along  at  a  great  pace,  at  first 
through  narrow  canals  by  Froske- 
poUe  and  Warrega.  At  the  latter 
place  the  canal  was  so  narrow  that 
we  had  to  lower  sail  to  prevent 
our  boom  from  breaking  the  win- 
dows. Our  advent  created  great 
excitement.  People  catching  sight 
of  us  would  bolt  indoors,  to  reappear 
with  the  whole  family. 

In  the  bushes  in  the  gardens, 
and  on  the  trees,  were  hung  gourd- 
shaped  baskets,  which  served  as 
nests  for  the  numerous  ducks. 
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One  sees  these  curious  baskei- 
pnrsee  hang  up  everywhere  in 
Friesland,  by  and  along,  and  al- 
ways above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  they  are  supported  on 
a  framework  of  sticks. 

We  had  to  trice  up  the  tack  and 
lower  the  peak  at  every  bridge,  as 
appears  to  be  the  rule,  and  as  we 
had  to  put  a  doubl^ee  or  so  into 
the  wooden  shoe  at  the  end  of  a 
fishing-pole,  in  which  the  toll  is 
taken  at  the  bridges,  we  ranged  all 
our  small  coins  on  the  cabin-top 
to  be  in  readiness,  for  we  generally 
shot  through  the  bridges  at  a  great 
pace. 

We  came  to  our  first  mere  at 
the  reed-and-water-surrounded  vil- 
lage of  Grouw,  which  looked  such 
a  thoroughly  aquatic  sort  of  place 
that  we  should  like  to  revisit  it. 

Our  pilot  made  many  inquiries 
as  to  tiie  depth  of  water  from 
meeting  craft  as  we  flew  along 
under  a  press  of  sail  and  with  a 
freshening  wind ;  the  season  had 
been  a  dry  one,  and  the  waters 
were  unusually  low.  It  was  a 
wild-looking  country  through  which 
we  were  hurrying — ^water,  reeds, 
marsh,  and  sky ;  and  nothing  else 
all  around,  save  the  numerous 
wild-fowl — waders,  terns,  and  gulls 
— which  would  make  these  watery 
wastes  a  paradise  to  the  orni- 
thologist. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  sail 
across  Sneekje  Meer,  which  is  some 
eight  miles  across.  We  entered 
it  in  company  with  half-a-dozen 
big  ijalks  laden  with  peat  (which 
is  scooped  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes),  but  soon  left  them  astern 
and  led  the  way  along  the  straight 
channel,  well  buoyed  out,  which 
marked  the  way  across  the  peaty- 
coloured  sea.  For  sea  it  looked, 
the  low  shores  being  only  faintly 
discernible,  an  effect  owing  more 
to  their  flatness  than  to  their 
distance. 


Wishing  to  visit  Sneek,  we  turned 
off  to  the  right  along  a  channel  so 
shoal  that  our  keel  dragged  in  the 
mud,  and  we  had  to  keep  the  yacht 
well  laid  over  by  means  of  her  top- 
sail to  lessen  her  draught ;  so  the 
decks  were  well  awash.  We  met 
a  Dutch  yacht  about  our  own  size, 
and  very  smart  and  trim,  with 
lofty,  narrow-headed  sail,  and  a 
bright^coloured  flag  as  big  as  a  top- 
sail. Her  owner  shouted  to  us 
excitedly  the  only  English  phrase 
he  could  call  to  mind  in  a  hurry, 
which  was  the  odd  greeting  of 
"  Good-bye,  sir !    Good-bye,  sir ! " 

We  spent  about  an  hour  in 
Sneek  shopping  and  money-chang- 
ing, and  meeting  with  great  civility. 
It  is  an  odd  little  town,  with  a 
wealth  of  queer  bits  to  sketch ; 
most  foreign  in  its  aspect,  and  a 
place  where  one  feels  ro.ost  com- 
fortably out  of  the  world.  We 
would  have  stayed  there,  but  our 
pilot  was  nervous  about  the  depth 
of  water,  and  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strong  fair  wind. 

On  our  way  out  of  the  Sneek 
channel,  we  met  the  Dutch  yacht 
returning,  with  her  sails  soaked 
half-way  up  the  mast.  She  had 
found  more  "sea"  on  than  she 
liked  on  Sneekje  Meer. 

As  the  wind  was  now  blowing 
very  hard,  we  had  to  shorten  can- 
vas considerably.  We  tore  along 
canals  and  over  meres  before  half 
a  gale,  and  when  we  entered  the 
stormy  expanse  of  Tjeuke  Meer 
(ten  miles  across)  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  commotion 
of  coffee-coloured  waves  and  tinted 
surf  there  was.  The  channel  was 
very  shallow.  We  kept  continu- 
ally sounding  with  a  pole,  to  find 
only  five  feet  of  water  and  a  hard 
bottom.  Two  great  waves  mounted 
on  each  quarter  as  we  dragged  the 
shallow  water  after  us. 

The  land  was  literally  invisible 
through  the  mist  and  spray  torn 
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from  the  short  waves.  Our  decks 
were  swept  with  fresh  water  almost 
as  much  as  they  had  been  with 
the  North  Sea  waves.  No  other 
craft  was  moving,  but  many  were 
anchored  or  drifted  aground.  I 
think  the  peculiar  hue  of  the 
water  made  the  scene  more  wildly 
grand.  As  we  neared  the  lower 
end  of  the  mere,  we  turned  off  to 
the  right.  Our  pilot  looked  hap- 
pier as  the  water  deepened  to  six 
feet,  and  we  shot  into  a  canal 
where  our  swell  washed  the  pike 
and  eel  fishers'  boats  high  on  to 
the  marsh ;  then  hurried  over  an- 
other large  mere  (called  Groote 
Brekken),  the  farther  end  of  which 
seemed  to  be  merged  in  the  sea; 
out  of  this  into  a  narrow  canal, 
and  presently  lowering  all  sail,  ran 
under  bare  poles  into  Lemmer, 
having  sailed  fifty-five  kilometres 
in  seven  and  a  half  hours  of  grand 
Bailing. 

Lemmer  is  a  little  town  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  having  an  excellent 
new  harbour,  with  further  works 
in  course  of  construction.  Har- 
lingen  and  Stavoren  look  with 
jealousy  upon  its  development,  and 
it  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
them,  as  the  approach  to  it  is  not 
hindered  by  dangerous  sands,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  two  older  har- 
bours of  Friesland. 

We  spent  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  at  Lemmer;  and  as 
the  gale  still  continued,  and  it  was 
cold  and  wet,  things  were  rather 
dull.  The  people,  too,  were  decid- 
edly cold  and  unfriendly  in  their 
looks  and  demeanour.  The  day 
passed  slowly  until  the  evening, 
when  we  came  across  a  man  to 
whom  we  had,  two  years  ago,  done 
a  good  turn  at  the  island  of  Urk. 
He  could  speak  a  little  English, 
and  he  came  aboard  and  sat  with 
us  in  the  cabin  for  some  time.  We 
apologised  for  the  small  size  of  our 
cabin,  and  he  replied,  "There  is 


plenty  of  room.  Your  frcwm  is  not 
so  thick  as  mine.  Mine  weighs 
two  hundredweight." 

We  returned  his  call  later  on 
by  invitation.  He  was  an  "  Aard- 
appelen-handel,"  or  potato-dealer, 
owning  a  schuyt  and  trading  to 
Urk. 

In  the  little  parlour  behind  his 
shop  we  found  the  /rouw,  a  full 
two  hundredweight  of  unrestrained 
flesh,  but  with  a  comely  face  under 
her  golden  crown ;  his  daughter,  a 
strapping  young  woman,  who  was 
a  champion  skater;  a  nice  china 
tea-service,  the  coffee-pot  on  its 
little  lamp,  and  the  very  best 
cigar  I  ever  smoked.  The  coffee- 
pot would  not  pour,  and  the  frauw 
retired  with  it,  and  we  distinctly 
heard  her  blowing  down  the  spout. 
She  brought  my  wife  a  stoo/tjey  or 
wooden -box  footstool,  in  which 
was  an  earthen  pan  containing  a 
glowing  peat,  which  I  was  told 
diffused  an  agreeable  warmth  on 
this  cold  night.  These  foot-warm- 
ers are  in  general  use  all  over  Hol- 
land, and  one  sees  in  the  churches 
great  piles  of  them,  set  aside  in 
the  summer  time.  In  the  win- 
ter the  fire-box  is  as  essential 
an  article  of  church -going  as  a 
Bible. 

When  we  rose  to  take  our  leave, 
I  gave  them  my  card,  and  to  our 
great  delight  the  frouw  ran  to  the 
shop-window,  and  taking  down  a 
placard  about  eighteen  inches 
square  with  the  name  on  it,  "  P. 
longe,  Aard-appelen-handel,"  gave 
it  to  us  in  exchange.  Before  we 
could  carry  it  ofi^  however,  the 
daughter  ran  up-stairs  and  return- 
ed with  a  proper  card  of  her  own, 
with  which  we  were  fain  to  be 
content. 

In  the  morning,  while  going 
through  the  lock,  we  were  amused 
to  see  the  town  bellman  making  a 
proclamation.  Instead  of  a  bell, 
he  had  a  big  brass  plate  dangling 
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at  the  end  of  a  string,  and  this  he 
banged  with  a  stick. 

Once  out  of  the  harbour,  we  ran 
to  the  southward  for  the  island  of 
Urk,  over  a  gently  heaving  sea, 
and  with  a  light  fair  wind  filling 
our  biggest  topsail  and  balloon 
jib.  l^e  shores  of  Friesland  faded 
away,  leaving  only  a  line  of  clumps 
floating  in  a  silveiy  haze  ;  then,  as 
these  disappeared,  Urk  island  rose 
like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and 
presently  became  plainly  visible — 
a  curious  mound  of  gravel  dis- 
tinctly unlike  any  part  of  the 
mainland,  crowned  with  its  ser- 
rated group  of  houses  and  the 
lighthouse  on  the  green.  As  we 
had  visited  Urk  twice  before,  and 
knew  well  its  brawny  fishermen 
and  amazonish  but  comely  women, 
we  did  not  now  land.  In  manner, 
customs,  and  dress,  and  also  in  lack 
of  household  cleanliness,  the  Urk 
islanders  are  a  tribe  apart  from 
the  Dutch. 

Leaving  the  island  on  our  left, 
we  ran  still  to  the  south-west  in 
search  of  a  beacon  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  large  shoal  known 
as  Enkhuisen  sand,  which  stretches 
out  so  far  from  the  shore  that  the 
lofty  church-tower  of  Enkhuisen 
was  the  only  thing  visible  on  the 
western  horizon.  We  caught  sight 
of  the  beacon  just  as  we  began  to 
think  we  had  missed  it.  It  is  a 
mere  stick  with  a  cage  on  the  top. 
We  raced  past  it  with  a  freshening 
wind  and  sea,  and  as  we  hauled 
our  wind  and  stood  to  the  west- 
ward to  fetch  Hoom  Bay,  we  had 
to  lower  the  topsail.  Soon  we 
were  among  the  fleet  of  achuyta 
engaged  in  fishing  for  anchovies. 
Queer-looking  craft  they  are ;  flat- 
bottomed  of  course,  with  long  nar- 
row lee-boards,  very  beamy,  and 
with  such  high  sloping  prows  as 
to  make  them  look  all  bow  and 
no  stem.  But  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  for  riding  safely 


over  the  short  steep  seas  which 
a  strong  wind  soon  raises  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  many  harbours 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  crowded 
with  these  craft,  especially  on  Sat- 
urday nights,  when  the  boats  have 
all  come  in  for  the  Sabbath's  rest. 

It  is  said  that  a  thousand  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  sight  at  one 
time,  and  the  sky-line  to  the 
southward  seemed  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  with  their  narrow  sails, 
so  numerous  were  they.  There 
are  harbours  to  leeward  from 
wherever  the  storm  -  wind  may 
blow  on  this  beautiful  sea,  and  its 
so  called  dead  cities  are  busy  with 
sea -life,  and  their  spacious  har- 
bours thronged  with  craft. 

The  North  Holland  coast  was 
now  visible  in  a  succession  of 
clumps — trees,  or  houses,  with  the 
ever-present  pearly  lustre  under- 
neath and  between.  Then  the 
clumps  were  joined  by  the  thin  flat 
line  of  shore,  and  we  stood  along 
the  land  looking  for  Hoom.  A 
smart  breeze  and  some  rain  sent 
us  swishing  along  with  the  lee 
decks  awash,  and  as  close-hauled 
as  we  could  go,  until  the  beautiful 
Watergate  of  Hoom,  with  its  lofty 
tower,  came  in  sight,  and  then  we 
had  to  tack  up  the  harbour,  sound- 
ing carefully  with  a  pole  on  each 
tack,  and  sailed  into  the  pretty 
tree-bordered  basin  which  forms 
the  inner  harbour  of  Hoom.  Here 
we  were  quietly  and  safely  moored 
for  two  day&  There  is  plenty  to 
see  at  and  near  Hoom.  The  city 
itself  is  so  delightfully  ancient, 
with  its  pointed  and  omate  gables 
leaning  this  way  and  that  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  architectural 
gravity  ;  its  weigh  -  house,  where 
the  cheese  -  weighers  attached  to 
the  huge  scales  wear  diflerent 
coloured  hats  as  a  distinctive  mark 
for  the  cheese  of  each  district; 
the  market-place,  where  the  coun- 
try chariots  were  drawn  up,  and 
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the  cheeses  spread  upon  the  ground 
in  readiness  for  the  morrow's  mar- 
ket, protected  by  tarpaulins  and 
canvas  in  case  of  rain  during 
the  night ;  the  busy  modem  Dutch 
life,  which  is  yet  as  quaint  and 
distinctiye  as  the  ancient  life,  and 
is  still  well  fitted  to  the  ancient 
streets,  the  English  shield  from 
a  war-ship  hung  as  a  trophy  out- 
side the  town  hall;  all  is  inter- 
esting in  the  extreme,  and  makes 
every  step  in  Hoorn  a  pleasant 
one. 

We  revisited  Enkhuisen,  which 
we  had  remembered  to  have  been 
the  deadest  of  the  dead  cities,  but 
where  we  now  found  a  large  new 
harbour  with  steamers  to  Fries- 
land,  running  in  connection  with 
trains  which  entered  a  brand-new 
and  sumptuous  station. 

The  harbours  were  crowded  with 
fishing  -  craft,  and  the  channels 
between  the  mainland  and  the  sand 
were  thronged  with  sailing-craft — 
great  tjalks  laden  high  with  peat 
or  hay,  or  the  brushwood  used  for 
repairing  dykes,  unwieldy  floating 
stacks  which  yet  managed  to  sail 
well. 

The  streets  were  less  grass-grown 
than  before,  and  the  dead  city  is 
awaking  from  its  long  sleep.  We 
went  to  Zaandam,  with  its  broad 
and  beautiful  river,  and  its  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  windmills, 
sawing  wood,  grinding  flour,  and 
turning  out  money  for  the  wealthy 
Zaandammers.  We  strolled  through 
the  bright  green  meadows,  where 
the  black-and-white  cows  were 
milked  by  blue-bloused  men  into 
red  milk-pails,  and  the  milk  was 
carried  in  green-and-white  boats, 
along  green  dykes  to  green-and- 
red  farms,  within  squares  of  green 
and  yellow  stemmed  trees ;  and  all 
under  a  blue-and-white  sky  and  a 
blazing  sun :  all  bright  pronounced 
colour,  and  never  a  half-tone  any- 
where. 


We  strolled  under  the  great 
dyke  which  surrounds  the  Zuyder 
Zee  with  a  rampart  of  Norway 
stone,  and  holds  its  waters  as  in  a 
gigantic  cup  above  the  surround- 
ing land,  and  we  heard  the  waves 
breaking  above  our  heads  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dyke. 

We  left  Hoom  at  eight  o'clock 
on  a  sunny  morning,  but  had  not 
gone  half  a  mile  when  a  fog  came 
on  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see 
the  bowsprit-end.  As  there  was 
a  good  and  fair  breeze,  we  kept  on, 
hoping  the  fog  would  soon  clear, 
but  taking  the  precaution  to  set 
the  log  and  a  proper  compass 
course ;  but  the  fog  thickened,  and 
we  could  hardly  see  each  other. 
We  were  bound  to  Amsterdam, 
twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, but  wished  to  touch  Mar- 
ken,  thirteen  miles  ofll  On  we 
sailed,  peering  anxiously  with 
straining  eyes  for  the  schuyls 
which  we  knew  to  be  near  us. 
A  gigantic  shape  would  suddenly 
loom  up  and  quickly  disappear, 
and  we  knew  that  we  had  passed 
within  a  very  few  yards  of  a 
schuyty  or  a  tall  pole  would  glide 
past  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
bulwark,  showing  that  we  were 
among  the  long  lines  of  sticks  to 
which  the  eel  -  fishers  fasten  their 
eel  lines  and  nets.  The  average 
depth  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  is  but  eight  feet,  and 
it  is  this  shoalness  which  makes 
its  seas  dangerous  in  a  storm. 

There  were  momentary  lighten- 
ings  of  the  fog  and  then  dense 
smotherings  of  it,  until  we  could 
hardly  see  the  compass-card :  of 
all  sea  troubles  short  of  an  actual 
gale  a  fog  is  the  worst,  and  to  a 
well-found  and  strong  yacht  a  fog 
in  crowded  waters  is  perhaps  worse 
than  a  gale.  Our  eyes  ached  and 
our  heads  grew  dizzy  peering 
through  the  darkness.  As  the 
skipper  said,  "One  can  see  any- 
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thing  in  a  fog,"  meaning  that  the 
strange  shapes  of  the  rolling  mist 
are  deceptive,  and  show  untruth- 
fully ship  or  buoy  or  land,  while 
hiding  the  reality.  After  a  couple 
of  hours  of  this  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  state  of  things,  we  haul- 
ed &e  log,  and  found  that  we  had 
run  the  entire  distance  to  Marken. 
We  at  once  sounded,  and  found 
that  we  were  in  five  feet  of  water 
— only  three  inches  to  spare.  In 
another  five  minutes  we  should 
have  been  ashore  on  Marken  Island. 
We  stood  off  to  six  feet  and  in 
to  five,  carefully  and  continually 
sounding,  until  the  land  loomed 
overhead.  We  kept  as  close  to  the 
shadow  of  it  as  we  dared  until  we* 
heard  the  sound  of  the  fog-bell  off 
the  harbour,  and  not  deeming  it 
prudent  to  land,  we  stood  on  for 
Amsterdam.  All  at  once  the  fog 
lifted,  giving  us  a  good  view  of  the 
island.  In  another  half-hour  every 
vestige  of  fog  had  disappeared,  and 


we  were  ramping  along  under  a 
brilliant  sun  and  blue  sky ;  the  sea 
covered  with  achuyts  through  which 
we  had  come  safely  in  a  somewhat 
marvellous  manner.  We  distanced 
all  craft  bound  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, sailed  briskly  up  to  the 
great  sluices  at  Schellingwoude, 
which  connect  the  Y  with  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  passed  through  in 
company  with  many  vessels  and 
yachts,  left  them  idl  astern,  and 
arrived  at  our  old  berth  at  Amster- 
dam early  in  the  afternoon. 

There  was  a  goigeous  and  most 
successful  regatta  on  the  Friday 
at  sea  off  Ymuiden,  on  the  Satur- 
day on  the  Y,  on  the  Sunday  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  a  week's 
cruise  of  yachts  in  company  round 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  must  have 
been  most  charming;  but  imper- 
ative business  called  us  back  to 
England  on  the  Saturday,  and  we 
missed  most  of  the  fun. 

6.  Ohbistophbr  Davies. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. — SAMUEL  POOTB. 


"  And,  always,  'tis  tb 
An  old  man  ftUthlea 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Flounder- 
shayle  was  a  singularlj  grey  place, 
though  grey,  it  is  true,  in  many 
different  shades.  There  was  the 
dull  grey  of  the  rocks,  the  chilly 
grey  of  the  huddled  houses,  topped 
by  the  bluish-grey  of  their  slate- 
roofs;  there  was  the  leaden  grey 
of  the  waves,  and  there  was  the 
stormy  grey  of  a  low-hanging  sky, 
rarely  lightened  at  this  season  by 
so  much  as  a  watery  sunbeam. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Moundershayle 
was  also  a  singularly  serious  place. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  its  being 
so  grey  that  it  was  so  serious;  or 
perhaps  what  had  given  to  the  vil- 
lagers that  set  cast  of  countenance, 
and  even  to  the  children  that 
solemn  stare,  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  life  they  lived,  the  tooth-and- 
nail  struggle  with  wind  and  waves 
by  which  the  majority  of  them 
gained  their  bread.  Men  who,  on 
an  average,  look  death  in  the  face 
not  less  than  once  a-week,  are  not 
generally  given  to  viewing  life 
from  a  light-hearted  or  a  flippant 
point  of  view.  Children  whose 
fathers,  or  if  not  their  fathers 
their  uncles,  or  if  not  their  uncles 
their  grandfathers,  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end  in  pursuit  of  their 
watery  calling,  are  wont  to  draw 
their  early  impressions,  those  im- 
pressions that  mould  character, 
from  nights  of  terror  and  scenes  of 
grief ;  to  have  their  games  broken 
off  by  the  exigencies  of  desperate 
rescues,  and  their  laughter  drowned 
by  the  wailing  of  their  mothers 
and  the  weeping  of  their  sisters. 
Windows  that  are  for  ever  being 
shaken  by  the  wind  are  apt  to 


saddest  sieht  to  see, 
in  Humanity." 

droop  in  their  sockets  to  a  half- 
melancholy^  half -drunken  angle, 
which  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  cer- 
tain desolation  to  the  scene  which 
they  are  supposed  to  frame;  panes 
that  are  for  ever  crusted  with  the 
salt  of  flying  spray  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  blink  as  brightly  as  their 
inland  brethren;  walls  that  have 
stood  there  patiently  to  be  beaten 
and  buffeted  from  year  to  year, 
their  faces  scarred  by  a  hundred 
storms,  the  doorsteps  at  their  feet 
eaten  into  by  the  eager  breath  of 
the  sea,  will  never  smile  at  the 
wanderer  with  that  cheery  wel- 
come which  happy  farmhouses,  or 
thatched  cottages  in  sheltered  dells, 
can  so  cheaply  give.  The  very 
door — framed,  as  it  very  likely  is, 
from  the  remains  of  a  ship  that 
has  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
before  your  eyes  —  can  scarcely 
be  entered  with  quite  the  same 
vacuity  of  thought  that  would  be 
perfectly  in  place  in  the  farm- 
house or  the  cottage. 

So,  whether  it  was  that  the  vil- 
lage was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
drowned  fishermen,  or  whether  it 
was  that  it  was  shadowed  by  the 
curses  of  shipwrecked  mariners — 
such  mariners,  namely,  who,  ac- 
cording to  wicked  old  stories  about 
that  Ohoughshire  coast,  had  been 
shipwrecked  not  quite  by  accident 
— Floundershayle  was  grey,  and  it 
was  serious.  No  doubt  the  granite 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any- 
thing else.  The  rocks  were  granite ; 
out  of  great  square  blocks  of  this 
same  granite  the  houses  were  built, 
and  with  great  slabs  of  granite  the 
pig-sties  were  enclosed ;  lumps  of 
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granite  paved  the  tortuous  streets, 
and  stiles  of  granite  intercepted 
the  paths.  No  golden  thatch,  no 
rosy  flush  of  bricks — all  grey  stone 
and  grey  slate. 

But  of  course  it  was  not  all 
grey,  or  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
have  stood  it.  There  is  nothing  so 
bad  but  it  has  its  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. The  little  steep  stony 
streets  climbing  up  and  down  the 
uneven  ground  were  brightened 
here  and  there  by  rough  attempts 
at  gardening.  Coming  suddenly 
round  a  straggly  comer,  or  emerg- 
ing from  out  of  the  most  curiously 
twisted  byway,  it  was  a  relief  to 
And  a  fuchsia  still  in  flower  nailed 
against  a  sheltered  scrap  of  wall, 
and  nodding  its  many  red  heads  at 
you  in  the  breeze ;  or  to  stumble 
upon  little  odd  comers  of  garden, 
of  any  shape  and  in  any  position, 
three-cornered  or  square,  a  strip 
or  a  patch,  screening  themselves 
from  the  sea-air  as  best  they  could, 
and  chock-full  just  now  of  some- 
what battered  autumn  flowers, — of 
asters  and  marigolds  and  dahlias, 
all  with  very  thick  juicy  stalks, 
and  very  big  round  heads,  fed  and 
fatted  as  they  were  by  flish-refuse 
and  sea-weed  manure.  And  here, 
too,  the  remains  of  defunct  ves- 
sels come  in  most  conveniently; 
for  if  Dick  Trebellin's  patch  of 
"escalony*'  was  fenced  in  with 
what  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
cabin-work  of  that  Dutch  ship  that 
was  wrecked  last  year.  Bob  Penly 
had  been  even  more  fortunate  in 
securing  for  his  geranium-bed  three 
yards  of  green  trellis-work,  which 
no  one  would  have  recognised  as 
the  poop  of  that  unfortunate  Ger- 
man vessel  that  six  years  ago  was 
lost  with  all  hands.  But  as  the 
demand  for  the  precious  spars  was 
great,  and  as  ships  were  not 
wrecked  every  day  even  at  Floun- 
dershayle,  it  was  only  a  favoured 
few  who  were  the  proud  possessors 
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of  wooden  palings.  Half-a-dozen 
granite  boulders  pushed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  rough  wall  was  the 
common  thing ;  or  occasionally  an 
old  fishing-net,  stretched  from  one 
stake  to  the  other,  ended  its  exist- 
ence in  the  character  of  an  im- 
promptu garden-hedge. 

It  must  have  been  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  compensation  that 
the  Floundershayle  villagers  culti- 
vated their  tangled  gardens.  The 
red  and  the  yellow  of  these  bright 
patches  was  the  natural  antidote 
to  the  grey  of  the  granite,  and 
their  perfume,  no  doubt,  was  equal- 
ly the  antidote  to  the  other  per- 
fumes of  the  place.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  grey  and  to  being 
serious,  the  village  also,  unfortu- 
nately, was  very  highly  scented, 
and  not  exclusively  with  the  breath 
of  flowers.  It  smelt  of  fish  in 
every  shape,  and  also,  alas !  in 
every  stage ;  of  fish  cooked,  un- 
cooked, and  cooking ;  of  fish  plump 
and  lean,  flat  and  long,  fresh-caught 
and  stale.  It  smelt  also  of  nets 
hung  up  to  dry,  of  wet  boots  put 
out  to  sun,  of  boats  pulled  on  to 
the  beach,  of  a  great  many  square 
yards  of  wood  and  wool  and  leather, 
which  had  been  saturated,  and 
thrice  saturated,  with  sea-water. 

Floundershayle  had  a  church 
with  a  square  tower,  it  had  a 
post-office,  and  it  had  also  an 
inn.  This  inn  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  one  of  the  steep  streets, 
which  up  to  that  point  was  very 
narrow,  like  all  the  Floundershayle 
streets,  but  widened  there  abruptly, 
leaving  a  free  space  in  front  of  the 
inn,  a  sort  of  sandy  slope,  where 
three  or  four  old  boats  lay,  keel  up- 
permost— boats  which  would  never 
put  to  sea  again,  and  now  appeared 
to  have  no  other  object  in  existence 
than  to  serve  as  convenient  lounges 
for  the  gossips  of  the  place.  In 
each  of  the  inn  windows  which 
flanked  the  front  door  there  was 
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stuck  a  paper,  once  white,  now 
yellow  by  the  action  of  the  salt 
air.  On  one  of  these  papers  it 
was  announced  that  hot  coffee  was 
to  be  had  within  on  the  shortest 
notice;  on  the  other,  in  the  same 
handwriting,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
the  same  tone  of  Yoice,  wooden 
coffins  were  promised,  also  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

Considering  the  very  frequent 
occurrence  of  violent  death  upon 
this  coast,  the  advertisement  of 
the  coffins  really  required  no  expla- 
nation ;  but  to  the  mind  of  a  super- 
stitious traveller  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  depressing  connec- 
tion between  the  two  announce- 
ments in  the  two  windows,  as  if  the 
requirement  of  the  second  article 
was  a  simple  and  natural  result 
of  the  consumption  of  the  first. 

It  was  in  this  inn  that  Maud,  in 
charge  of  little  Hal  and  his  nurse, 
found  herself  installed.  The  nurse 
was  in  despair  at  everything,  begin- 
ning with  the  coffee  and  ending 
with  the  mattresses ;  and  the  cor- 
ners of  Hal's  mouth  went  down  a 
little  when  he  discovered  that  the 
beach  was  of  rock  and  not  of  sand, 
and  that  his  wooden  spade  would 
not  dig  holes  in  granite ;  but  Maud 
complained  of  nothing.  Her  curi- 
osity had  reached  a  pitch  that  was 
almost  fever-heat,  or  would  have 
been  fever-heat  had  the  hot-headed 
Maud  not  been  resolutely  kept 
under  by  the  cool-headed  Maud. 
It  was  the  cool-headed  Maud  who 
determined  that  one  whole  day 
should  be  devoted  to  resting  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  calmly 
reviewing  the  situation,  and  cau- 
tiously making  inquiries. 

"Samuel  FooteT'  said  the  land- 
lady, when  questioned — "  it's  him 
we  call  the  outlandish  bootmaker. " 
Why  was  he  called  so  1  The  land- 
lady really  was  not  very  sure, 
except  that  it  might  be  he  had 
come  from  some  outlandish  parts 


when  he  settled  in  the  country 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  No 
one  denied  that  he  was  crazy,  but 
for  all  that  he  made  fishing-boots 
that  stuck  together  in  the  sea- 
water  longer  than  any  that  were 
made  for  miles  and  miles  around, 
and  therefore,  despite  his  incon- 
venient position,  he  never  lacked 
customers.  "But  if  it's  giving 
him  an  order  you're  after,  miss,  you 
might  as  well  spare  yourself  the 
trouble,  for  he'll  not  take  it." 

"Why  not)"  asked  Maud  in 
surprise. 

"  He'll  neither  make  nor  mend 
a  shoe  for  any  woman,  be  she  old 
or  young,  foul  or  fair ;  it's  just  one 
of  his  crazy  ways." 

"So  there's  no  mistake  about  the 
woman-hatred,"  thought  Maud  to 
herself,  in  considerable  amusement, 
and  with  an  increased  thrill  of 
interest,  for  the  idea  of  a  woman- 
hater  tallied  most  admirably  with 
that  of  a  rejected  lover.  "Is 
that  why  he  lives  so  far  away  by 
himself?"  she  inquired. 

"  That's  it,  miss ;  he  can't  abide 
the  sight  of  a  woman's  face.  He's 
got  better  days  and  worse  days. 
Sometimes,  maybe,  when  a  girl 
comes  along  with  her  father's 
boots  to  be  patched  he'll  snap  a 
few  words  at  her,  though  mighty 
sharp  ones ;  but  of  tener  he'll  turn 
his  back  and  play  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  whatever  you 
may  do  or  say,  and  once  he  gets 
that  fit,  red-hot  pincers  wouldn't 
get  a  word  out  of  him." 

Presently  Maud  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  the  spot  where 
Samuel  Foote  lived  was  the  spot 
of  what  had  once  been  one  of 
the  mines  worked  by  the  Bevan 
family.  It  stood  on  GuUyscoombe 
ground,  and  was  distant  several 
miles.  The  name  of  the  old  mine  1 
The  name  of  the  old  mine  was 
Wheal  Tally-ho  ;  it  had  been  shut 
up  years  ago.     The  stolid  but 
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civil  landlady  was  quite  sorry  to 
have  to  remember  how  many  years 
ago  it  was.  "Wheal  TaUy-ho," 
repeated  Maud  to  herself, — where 
had  that  name  got  a  place  in  her 
memory?  Then  it  came  back  to 
her :  the  glass  case  in  the  library 
at  Kippendale,  and  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  with  civilly  repressed'  im- 
patience, explaining  to  her  about 
the  different  copper-samples.  Yes, 
she  remembered  now  quite  well. 
Wheal  Tally-ho  was  the  old  copper- 
mine  which  had  come  to  grief,  as 
Lord  Kippendale  expressed  it,  just 
about  the  same  time  that  his 
brother  Ronald  had  come  to  grief. 
It  was  the  mine  that  had  grown  so 
poor  that  the  propriety  of  work- 
ing it  further  had  become  an  open 
question,  when,  again  in  Lord 
Kippendale's  words,  half-a-dozen 
yards  of  roofing  had  mercifully 
fallen  in,  and  thus  had  settled  the 
question  in  favour  of  abandon- 
ment. 

Upon  this  day  of  voluntary  in- 
action there  followed  two  more 
days  of  enforced  inaction  —  en- 
forced, alas  !  by  the  rain,  which 
boisterously  pelted  the  inn  win- 
dows, and  which,  no  doubt,  was 
doing  exactly  the  same  to  the 
windows  of  Gullyscoombe  House, 
over  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
Maud  could  not  help  wondering 
how  her  friends  were  spending 
these  dismal  hours.  She  hoped, 
she  hardly  knew  why,  that  she 
would  not  meet  any  of  them  be- 
fore the  question  of  Samuel  Foote 
was  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  she  had  no  objection  to  listen- 
ing to  what  the  landlady  had  to 
say  about  them,  and  the  landlady 
had  a  good  deal  to  say,  for  the 
subject  was  naturally  one  of  very 
vital  interest  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. By  the  evening  of  that 
third  day,  Maud  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  fair  collection  of 
particulars  concerning  what  the 


Bevan  family  had  said  and  done 
and  looked  since  their  advent  in 
those  parts.  "  Shall  I  be  merciful 
and  pass  them  on  1 "  said  Maud  to 
herself,  with  a  smile,  that  night 
after  Hal  had  been  packed  into 
bed,  and  she  sat  alone  in  the  little 
primitive  sitting-room ;  and  then, 
perhaps  because  she  had  nothing  to 
do,  perhaps  because  she  so  very  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  last  look 
she  had  seen  on  Mr  Garbury's  face, 
she  pulled  the  inkstand  towards 
her,  and,  almost  before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  had  covered  three 
pages  with  her  first  imperfect  and 
not  over  -  cheerful  impressions  of 
the  country.  "If  Gullyscoombe 
is  one  quarter  as  bad  as  its 
description,"  she  wrote,  "it  is  no 
wonder  that,  despite  their  high 
spirit,  they  have  begun  to  mope 
already,  and  that  poor  Lord  Kip- 
pendale has  aged  a  year  for  every 
week  of  his  exile."  And  then,  for 
decency's  sake,  something  was  said 
on  the  fourth  page  about  a  pair  of 
gloves  that  were  to  be  strong  and 
cheap,  and  regarding  which  she 
would  be  very  grateful,  <fec. 

Next  day  the  sky  was  still  of  a 
hardened  hopeless  grey;  but  the 
rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  Maud 
resolved  to  delay  no  longer.  De- 
spite the  landlady's  warning,  she 
carefully  wrapped  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  in  paper:  whether  they 
were  accepted  or  not,  they  would 
do  equally  well  as  a  means  of 
introduction.  Having  established 
Hal  at  a  window  from  which  he 
could  watch  the  string  of  men 
that  were  carting  sea-weed  on  the 
beach  —  for  the  tide  was  out — 
Maud,  with  her  parcel  under  her 
arm,  a  map  of  the  country  in  her 
pocket,  and  a  few  general  direc- 
tions as  to  the  road  carefully 
stored  in  her  memory,  sallied 
forth  on  her  voyage  of  discovery. 
Turning  her  face  away  from  the 
sea,  she  threaded  her  way  between 
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the  little  close-packed  grey  houses 
until  the  path  was  struck  which 
led  her  past  the  little  grey  church. 
Beyond  the  church  there  stood  one 
or  two  solitary  huts  and  some 
square  enclosures,  used  for  the 
cattle  at  night,  and  consisting  of 
low  loose  walls  of  stone,  kept  only 
from  crumbling  down  entirely  by 
the  bramble  and  furze  which  over- 
grew them.  A  gap  in  the  wall, 
and  the  scattered  stones  beside  it, 
ready  to  be  built  into  their  place 
when  the  cattle  should  have  en- 
tered, was  all  the  gate  that  could 
be  afforded  in  this  country  of  much 
stone  and  little  wood.  A  little 
farther  on  Maud  passed  some  of 
the  cows  themselves,  lifting  their 
legs  rather  disconsolately  from  be- 
tween the  prickly  furze,  and  look- 
ing very  much,  poor  beasts,  as 
though  they  had  been  fed  upon 
something  about  as  nourishing  as 
that  everlasting  grey  granite  from 
which  there  seemed  no  escape. 

The  path  had  now  become  a 
sort  of  steep  lane,  sunk  between 
high  stony  sides.  Some  thin- 
grown  furze-bushes  on  the  top  of 
the  walled  banks  showed  almost 
black  against  the  sky ;  long  loops 
of  bramble,  stripped  of  all  but 
their  very  last  leaves,  straggled 
down  from  the  ground  above ;  out 
of  the  chinks  between  the  stones 
bunches  of  dead  fern  hung  down 
straight  as  cords,  their  stalks 
rotted  black  by  the  damp,  their 
necks  broken  by  the  wind.  By 
degrees,  as  the  path  mounted,  the 
banks  lowered  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  she  had  been  walking  for 
fully  half  an  hour  that  Maud 
emerged  at  last  into  the  open, 
and  was  able  to  judge  of  the  sort 
of  country  she  was  traversing. 

A  naked  line  of  hills  confronted 
her;  their  crests  jagged  into  a  rocky 
outline,  as  forbidding  as  battle- 
ments and  as  sharp  as  teeth,  their 
flanks  scattered  over  with  granite 


blocks,  savagely  piled  or  wildly 
strewn.  The  summer  blaze  of 
furze-blossom  had  long  since  been 
quenched — all  but  a  few  yellow 
flames  that  lingered  to  crest  a 
ridge  or  touch  a  hollow.  For  one 
bush  in  bloom  there  stood  a  hun- 
dred that  were  flowerless,  or  rust- 
ling' with  bleached  remains,  the 
ghosts  of  a  fire  that  has  burnt 
itself  to  ashes.  Here  and  there, 
at  great  intervals,  there  was  some- 
thing that  would  have  liked  to  be 
a  tree,  if  only  that  tyrannous  sea- 
breeze  would  consent;  but  these 
were  all  twisted  and  curiously 
contorted  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  and  the  only  leaves  that 
grew  to  normal  size  were  those 
that  were  turned  towards  the 
land.  Every  bush  was  thus  but 
half  developed,  kept  under  by  the 
knife  of  the  gale  where  it  stood 
exposed,  which  gave  to  them  all  a 
curious  one-sided  look.  Seen  from 
afar,  these  widely  scattered  trees, 
all  leaning  in  one  direction,  all 
with  their  backs  to  the  sea  and 
their  faces  to  the  land,  with  their 
knotted  branches  and  crazy  trunks, 
appeared  like  a  scattered  band 
of  fugitive  cripples,  hunchbacked, 
lame,  and  dwarfed,  hobbling  away 
on  their  sick  legs  from  the  enemy 
behind  them,  but  condemned  by 
an  unkind  fate  to  hobble  for  ever 
on  the  same  spot,  and  to  stretch 
their  arms  in  vain  towards  the 
shelter  which  they  so  sorely  need, 
but  which  it  is  their  destiny  never 
to  reach.  Presently  the  path  which 
Maud  was  following  changed  its 
character  once  more.  It  had  be- 
gun by  being  a  road,  it  had  then 
turned  into  a  lane,  it  had  now 
become  a  path,  and  soon  no  more 
than  a  thread  or  a  shadow  of  one, 
scarcely  discernible  as  such  except 
where  looking  some  way  ahead  the 
darker  green  of  the  crushed  grass 
caught  the  eye.  All  this  time  it 
had  been  steadily  mounting,  and 
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soon  Maud  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  the  scattered  stone-blocks 
which  she  had  seen  from  afar,  and 
for  the  first  time  experienced  the 
oppressive  desolation  of  a  granite 
moor.  And  now  the  hillside  be- 
gins to  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  gravejard,  with  a  grave- 
yard's moumfulness,  but  without 
a  graveyard's  peace.  These  reel- 
ing slabs,  these  tottering  pillars, 
these  monumental  piles,  rudely 
thrown  down  and  recklessly  scat- 
tered, aU  seem  to  speak  of  tombs 
desecrated  and  broken  repose.  If 
the  Choughshire  giants  of  old  do 
indeed  sleep  under  these  tumbled 
headstones,  as  it  is  hard  to  believe 
they  do  not,  it  is  quite  clear,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  do  not  sleep 
well.  Neither  is  their  memory 
cherished,  nor  are  their  resting- 
places  tended;  only  the  bramble 
with  its  thorny  branches  clasps 
the  stone,  only  bitter  berries  drop 
upon  it:  for  epitaph  these  much 
n^lected  giants  have  but  Hhe 
scars  graven  by  the  beating  rain ; 
and  for  mourner,  the  white  sea- 
bird  that  flits  moaning  over  the 
rock. 

As  Maud's  eyes  roamed  from 
side  to  side,  her  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still  in  face  of  this  strong 
desolation.  There  was  nothing 
living  in  sight,  nothing  that  seem- 
ed to  speak  of  life  having  ever 
been  there,  unless  it  were  that 
shadowy  thread  of  a  path  on  ahead, 
and  a  tuft  of  sheep's-wool  caught 
upon  the  thorns  of  a  furze  and 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  How  long 
she  wandered  on  thus  Maud  never 
exactly  knew,  nor  how  often  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  had 
lost  her  way,  nor  how  feverishly 
she  consulted  her  map.  She  knew 
only  that  when  her  anxious  eyes 
were  at  last  rewarded  by  some- 
thing that  stood  out  boldly  against 
the  sky — something  that  was  too 
tall  for  a  tree  and  too  straight  for 


a  pile  of  boulders — she  gazed  at  it 
for  more  than  a  minute  incredu- 
lously, and  almost  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  really  a  mine- 
chimney.    But,  once  having  con- 
vinced herself  of  the  fact,  she  left 
the  path  without  hesitation,  and 
took   what   seemed   to   be  the 
straightest  road  across  country. 
It  was  the  hot-headed  Maud  who 
was  the  author  of  this  move,  and 
very  soon  the  cool-headed  Maud 
was  regretting  it ;  for  the  soil  here 
was  of  a  more  boggy  nature,  as 
was  betrayed  by  the  broad  ribbons 
of  the  sedges,  now  withered  to  a 
brilliant  yellow,  and  by  the  bronze 
or  gold-tipped  rushes,  bowing  with 
such  a  feathery  ripple  before  the 
wind.     Pools  of  water,  framed 
in  close-grown  bushes  and  shining 
like  deep-set  mirrors,  broke  up  the 
ground  in  a  distressing  manner. 
Of  some  of  these  round  pools 
there  remained  but  the  setting, 
the  closely  knit  bushes  bending 
over  the  little  hollow  like  the 
frame  of  an  old  mirror  without 
the  glass;  but  the  moist  green 
blades  at  the  bottom  showed  that 
the  glass  had  been  there  but  lately, 
and  would  be  there  soon  again.  It 
was  with  soaked  feet  and  panting 
chest  that  Maud  at  length  stood 
beside  the   old   mine  -  buildings. 
The  ground  which  they  occupied 
was  comparatively  level,  but  at  a 
few  hundred  paces  off  a  new  ridge 
of  hill  rose  at  so  decided  an  angle 
as  to  present  what  was  apparent- 
ly a  wall  of  rock  curtained  and 
fringed  by  tangled  overgrowth. 
It  was  only  now  that  with  a 
qualm  the  question  arose.  Is  it 
the  right  place  after  all  1    At  first 
sight  the  engine-house  alone,  with 
its  granite  chimney,  appeared  to 
have  escaped  ruin.    There  was  an 
open  shed  or  two  with  a  certain 
amount  of  roof  remaining,  and 
there  were  several  large  uneven 
mounds  of  rubbish,  the  mining 
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"  deads  "  of  fonner  days,  now  half 
buried  in  weeds.  The  place  had 
evidently  been  dismantled  years 
ago,  though,  to  judge  from  the  ex- 
tent of  its  ruins,  it  had  once  upon 
a  time  been  a  large  concern.  All 
the  window-frames  and  doors  had 
been  torn  out,  though  the  walls 
had  been  left  to  stand,  for  wood 
was  so  precious  in  this  country 
while  stone  was  so  cheap.  "  This 
is  the  wildest  of  all  wild-goose 
chases,"  reflected  Maud,  as  she 
picked  her  way  among  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  ;  "  a  shoemaker  here, 
indeed ! "  She  had  scarcely  said 
it  when,  on  turning  a  comer,  she 
caught  sight  of  a  curl  of  smoke,  a 
row  of  beehives,  a  band  of  flowers, 
and  a  blue  sign-board  with  the 
portrait  of  a  wonderful  sort  of 
boot,  for  which  the  requisite  sort 
of  leg  would  still  have  to  be  in- 
vented, and  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, **  Samuel  Foote,  Man  Boot- 
maker "  —  this  written  so  large 
that  he  who  might  chance  to  run 
here  could  certainly  not  fail  to 
read.  The  door  over  which  the 
blue  board  hung  was  closed,  and 
evidently  in  working  order;  and 
there  were  panes,  very  much  crossed 
with  strips  of  paper  but  still  panes, 
in  the  window  beside  it.  It  was 
clear  that  this  one  little  comer  of 
the  deserted  buildings  had  been 
made  habitable  ;  there  was  even  a 
rough  stone  fencing  round  the  band 
of  flowers,  composed  evidently  of 
stones  dragged  together  from  the 
ruins  around.  By  the  side  of  the 
patched-up  building  stood  a  pile 
of  dead  furze,  neatly  stacked  and 
carefully  weighted  with  stones. 
Finding  herself  so  near  the  attain- 
ment of  her  object,  actually  face 
to  face  with  the  veil  which  shroud- 
ed the  mystery,  Maud  stood  still 
in  a  sort  of  dismay.  It  mshed 
over  her  that  what  she  was  going 
to  do  was  no  less  than  putting  her 
own  fate  and  that  of  the  house 


of  Bevan  to  the  touch.  The 
idea  which  had  been  for  the  last 
fortnight  the  mainspring  of  her 
actions  had  never  appeared  to  her 
so  insanely  far-fetched,  so  pitiably 
improbable,  as  it  appeared  at  this 
moment.  If  she  stayed  her  hand 
before  lifting  the  veil,  it  was  not 
because  she  was  afraid  of  the  mys- 
tery that  lay  behind;  rather  it  was 
because  she  was  afraid  that  there 
was  no  mystery  there — that,  after 
all,  this  old  shoemaker  was  just  an 
old  shoemaker  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  she  herself  would  within 
the  next  ten  minutes  be  proved 
the  dupe  of  her  own  ingenuity. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 
With  resolute  steps  Maud  ap- 
proached the  door.  A  row  of 
wooden  boot-shapes  leant  against 
the  wall,  with  the  leather  stretched 
over  them  for  drying,  looking 
rather  like  amputated  legs.  The 
beehives  wore  iron  collars  round 
their  necks,  and  being  securely 
tethered  to  the  walls,  could  no 
doubt  stand  their  ground  in  the 
teeth  of  the  fiercest  blast.  Among 
the  overblown  flowers  the  bees 
were  busily  murmuring.  Within, 
also,  there  was  a  sound — some  one, 
whistling  in  a  shrill,  sharp,  melan- 
choly tone.  Maud  rapped  boldly 
with  her  umbrella  against  the  door, 
and  the  whistling  at  once  turned 
into  a  plaintive  grumbling  which 
gradually  approached  the  door, 
accompanied  by  shuffling  steps. 
Then  a  little  old  man,  a  curiously 
hideous,  little  old  man  looked  out 
upon  Maud.  Everything  about 
him  was  crooked,  beginning  with 
his  mouth,  which  went  down  at  one 
side  as  though  he  had  just  swallow- 
ed a  spoonful  of  unadulterated 
vinegar,  and  his  nose,  which  inclin- 
ed one  way  more  than  the  other, 
and  ending  with  his  feet,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  diflerent  sizes,  a 
much  worse  match  than  any  boots 
he  had  ever  made — at  leasts  it  was 
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to  be  hoped  so  for  the  sake  of  his 
customers.  His  shoulders  also 
were  of  different  heights,  and  no 
one  of  his  fingers  appeared  to  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  related  to 
any  of  the  nine  others — scarcely,  in 
fact,  to  be  on  bowing  terms  with 
them.  Altogether,  Maud,  as  she 
saw  him,  felt  reminded  of  those 
grotesquely  contorted  trees  which 
she  had  noticed  in  her  upward 
walk.  To  make  this  general  in- 
equality complete,  he  was  one-eyed. 
The  remaining  eye  was  small  and 
grey ;  if  he  had  ever  had  another, 
most  likely  it  had  been  black  or 
blue,  so  ol^tinately  did  Nature  ap- 
pear to  have  made  up  her  mind 
that  nothing  about  this  unlucky 
creature  should  match  anything 
else.  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  Molly  not  having  taken 
this  one,''  said  Maud  to  herself,  as 
she  surveyed  the  figure  of  fun  before 
her.  The  queer  little  shoemaker 
had  come  to  the  door  holding  a 
half-finished  boot  in  one  hand,  but 
at  sight  of  Maud  he  dropped  it,  and 
stood  regarding  her  in  an  attitude 
of  petrified  consternation. 

"  I  have  brought  a  pair  of  shoes 
to  be  new  heeled,"  began  Maud  in 
a  clear  and  decisive  tone. 

The  shoemaker  glared  for  about 
a  minute  longer,  with  his  sour 
mouth  going  down  at  the  one 
comer,  and  his  solitary  eye  dilating 
with  what  looked  like  a  mixture  of 
alarm  and  suspicion.  Then,  slowly 
disclosing  some  half-dozen  teeth, 
each  of  a  different  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  he  turned  his  misshapen 
head  over  the  lowest  of  his  two 
shoulders.  "Did  she  read  the 
sign?"  he  observed,  in  a  voice  as 
full  of  cracks  and  fissures  as  an  old 
fiddle-board.  "  It  is  written  plain, 
and  it  is  written  big.  Shall  I  have 
to  write  it  bigger  1"  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  speaking  to  Maud,  but 
to  somebody  in  the  interior  of  the 
room. 


"Well,"  said  Maud  calmly, 
"will  you  mend  my  shoes?" 

"  Will  I  mend  her  shoes  1"  said 
the  shoemaker,  speaking  just  as 
before.  "  They  haven't  asked  me 
that  question  these  ten  years.  I 
thought  the  women-folk  knew  me 
— it's  time  they  did ;  ha!  She  had 
better  read  the  sign. ' 

Maud  was  much  taller  than  the 
old  man,  and,  peering  over  his 
shoulder,  she  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  room  within.  It  seemed  to 
be  at  least  as  funny  as  Lady  Baby 
had  described  it,  very  small  and 
very  full,  and  papered  apparently 
something  on  the  principle  of  a 
scrap-screen.  What  puzzled  her 
most  was  the  silence  which  met 
Samuel  Foote's  remarks.  Orane 
her  neck  as  she  might,  she  could 
catch  no  glimpse  of  any  person 
within. 

"  Well,  whether  you  mend  them 
or  not,  I  cannot  possibly  walk 
back  without  a  reasonable  rest," 
said  Maud,  and,  coolly  putting  the 
shoemaker  to  one  side,  she  walked 
past  him  into  the  room.  She 
found  herself  standing  in  a  little 
square  space,  very  close  and  very 
stuffy,  with  a  smell  of  flowers,  of 
leather,  and  of  grease,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  as  scrupulously 
neat  as  a  box  of  toys.  There  were 
boots  finished  and  half  finished 
standing  on  the  table,  pieces  of 
leather  just  shaped,  mere  silhou- 
ettes of  boots,  packets  of  soles  and 
whole  skins  still  untouched.  Pots 
of  grease  and  bobbins  of  thread 
were  ranged  in  long  rows  upon 
shelves  on  the  wall.  Walls  and 
ceiling  were  papered  entirely  with 
a  mixture  of  printed  matter 
and  pictures.  Most  of  this  was 
large-typed  advertisements,  often 
illustrated,  and  proclaiming  gene- 
rally some  shoemaker's  requisite, 
such  as  "the  indestructible  iron 
thread,"  or,  "  the  best  waterproof 
patent  ready-made  soles,  in  packets 
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of  a  hundred  dozen."  At  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  these  papers  Maud's 
eye  caught  the  word  "Philadel- 
phia"; and  going  nearer  in  some 
surprise,  she  proceeded  to  examine 
it.  She  then  perceived  that  the 
papers  on  the  wall  were  almost 
exclusively  American,  but  most  of 
them  of  very  old  date.  "  So  these 
are  the  *  outlandish  parts'  he  has 
come  from  thought  Maud.  Let 
us  say  he  fled  broken-hearted  to 
America  at  the  time  Molly  be- 
stowed her  hand  on  Adam.  Cheer 
up,  Mr  Detective ;  so  far,  so  good ! 
Even  the  chimney-piece  was  cov- 
ered with  these  papers.  It  was  to 
the  chimney-piece  that  Maud  next 
directed  her  particular  attention. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  orna- 
ments there.  There  were  branches 
of  sea-weed  stuck  in  glasses,  and 
there  were  shells  and  crab-backs 
arranged  in  symmetrical  rows,  like 
the  bobbins  and  the  pots  of  grease. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  little  crooked 
shoemaker  had  a  vague  idea  of 
making  up  for  the  want  of  sym- 
metry in  his  own  person,  by  a 
passion  for  putting  everything 
around  him  in  rows  and  lines 
and  precise  shapes.  But  Maud's 
piercing  eyes  had  instantly  noted 
that  among  the  miscellaneous 
ornaments  there  was  nothing  re- 
sembling a  copper-caim,  neither 
were  there  any  forked  twigs 
hanging  anywhere  on  the  walls. 
"  Better  and  better,"  was  Maud's 
comment,  as  she  noted  this  distinct- 
ly suspicious  circumstance.  "  He 
has  had  a  fright,  and  no  mistake." 
But  though  there  were  no  copper- 
cairns  on  the  chimney-piece,  there 
was  another  very  curious  ornament 
there,  an  ornament  which  proudly 
graced  the  centre,  and  which  for  a 
little  time  puzzled  Maud's  ingeni- 
ous guesses.  Finally  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  shoe, 
clumsily  made  of  cloth,  with  some- 
thing almost  prehistoric  about  its 


shape;  obviously  very  old,  and 
yet  apparently  having  been  little 
worn,  for  the  inside  was  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  outside.  It 
stood  on  a  little  square  of  nicked- 
out  leather,  and  had  once  ap- 
parently been  shaded  by  a  glass 
globe,  of  which  there  now  only 
remained  the  rim  and  a  few 
fragments — the  letter  of  the  law 
without  the  spirit.  Despite  the 
laborious  tidiness,  a  want  of  com- 
mon-sense betrayed  itself  here  and 
there  in  the  disposition  of  the 
things, — something  that  spoke  of 
incongruity  in  the  mind  that  had 
planned  it  all. 

Everything  in  the  room  was  un- 
expected and  puzzling,  even  this 
that  no  second  occupant  was 
visible — nothing  but  a  large  white 
tom-cat  sitting  on  the  table  among 
the  half-finished  boots,  with  long 
silky  fur  that  seemed  to  have  been 
spun  of  snowflakes,  and  a  pair  of 
enormous  round  eyes,  as  brilliantly 
blue  as  two  freshly  gathered  marsh 
forget-me-nots. 

Samuel  Foote  meanwhile  had 
partially  recovered  from  his  con- 
sternation; with  a  gesture  of  feeble 
resignation  and  a  shrug  of  his 
highest  shoulder,  he  picked  up  the 
boot  he  had  dropped  and  went 
back  to  work.  Maud's  decision 
•had  evidently  overawed  him,  but 
his  face  might  be  likened  to  that 
of  a  holy  monk  who  sees  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  cell  invaded,  so  much 
disgust,  so  much  horror  was  there 
written  there. 

"  And  now,"  said  Maud,  stand- 
ing by  the  chimney-piece  and  sur- 
veying him  sharply  through  her 
narrowed  eyelids  —  "and  now  I 
want  to  know  what  possible  rea- 
son you  can  have  for  grudging  me 
a  pair  of  new  heels  and  a  handful 
of  nails  for  fixing  them  with." 

"  So  they  be  not  the  nails 
in  her  coffin,"  said  the  shoemak- 
er, without  looking  round,  "she 
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shall  not  have  them."  Again  he 
seemed  not  to  be  speaking  to  her 
but  speaking  at  her,  through  the 
medium  of  some  invisible  person- 
age. Decidedly  this  was  not  one  of 
the  outlandish  bootmaker's  good 
days,"  as  indicated  by  the  land- 
lady. 

"You  seem  a  little  put -out, 
Mr  Foote,"  said  Maud ;  "  is  that 
boot  not  getting  on  ? " 

He  turned  his  eye  suspiciously 
upon  her,  as  if  he  doubted  her  in- 
tention in  putting  the  question. 

"  I  have  been  a  little  put-out 
for  the  last  thirty  years,"  he  re- 
plied ;  then,  appearing  to  recollect 
himself,  he  withdrew  his  gaze. 
"Do  you  hear  her  speak.  New 
York?"  he  said.  "My  work  to 
be  done  before  sundown,  and  a 
woman  chattering  at  my  elbow. 
Do  you  hear  her  talk  1 " 

This  time  Maud  saw  that  he 
was  looking  straight  at  his  cat. 

"  What  is  it  you  call  your  cat  ? " 
she  asked. 

"New  York,"  said  Samuel 
Foote. 

"What?" 

"New  York,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker again,  quite  calmly.  Maud 
thought  it  was  a  good  deal  for  a 
cat  to  be  called,  but  Samuel  Foote 
apparently  did  not  think  so,  nor 
did  New  York  itself,  to  judge 
from  the  air  of  perfect  satisfaction 
with  which  it  curled  its  feathery 
tail  over  its  velvet  toes,  neither 
oppressed  nor  embarrassed  by  the 
vastness  of  its  title. 

"  I  suppose  you  brought  him 
with  you  from  America?"  sug- 
gested Maud. 

"  Who  says  I've  been  in  *  Mer- 
iky '  ?  "  snapped  Samuel  Foote  over 
his  shoulder. 

"  Well,  your  wall-paper  seems 
to  say  so,  for  one  thing." 

The  old  man  threw  a  malignant 
glance  at  his  walls,  and  then,  with 
an  uneasy  grunt,  settled  back  to  his 


work.  It  was  not  until  Maud  had 
repeated  her  question  in  several 
different  shapes  that  she  remem- 
bered the  landlady's  words,  and 
recognised  one  of  those  attacks  of 
silence  which,  according  to  her 
informant,  were  deep  enough  and 
dogged  enough  to  defy  anything 
short  of  red-hot  pincers.  "Evi- 
dent discomfort  at  mention  of 
America,"  went  down  immediately 
in  Maud's  intangible  note-book, — 
"circumstance  to  be  further  in- 
vestigated at  convenient  moment." 
In  the  meantime  she  wisely 
dropped  the  point  at  issue,  and 
made  some  harmless  remark  about 
bees  and  flowers,  which  drew  a 
grudging  reply  from  the  shoe- 
maker. In  this  way  a  sort  of 
lame  conversation  was  earned  on 
for  a  little  time,  Samuel  Foote 
either  not  answering  or  addressing 
his  replies  exclusively  to  his  cat ; 
Maud  cautiously  putting  out 
feelers  in  the  shape  of  personal 
questions,  then  hastily  snatching 
at  the  first  subject  that  came 
uppermost  when  she  perceived 
that  alarm  had  raised  another  of 
those  blank  walls  of  silence.  She 
very  soon  discovered  that,  al- 
though the  blank  wall  was  not  to 
be  knocked  down  by  pressure,  it 
was  easily  circumvented  by  strata- 
gem, a  diplomatic  change  of  topic 
being  all  that  was  wanted.  But  it 
was  a  slow  process,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  she  did  not  seem  to 
have  gained  much  ground.  It  was 
during  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  these 
silent  fits  that  Maud  found  her- 
self obliged,  for  want  of  a  rousing 
topic,  to  fall  back  upon  that  of  her 
heel-less  shoes. 

"  Twould  have  saved  some 
trouble,"  grumbled  Samuel  Foote, 
"  if  she'd  used  her  eyes  instead  of 
her  tongue.  What  made  her  not 
read  the  sign  ?  it's  writ  big  enough  : 
*  Samuel  Foote,  Man  Boot- 
maker.'" 
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"And  yet  Samuel  Foote  must 
once  upon  a  time  have  been  a 
ladies'  shoemaker,"  said  Maud, — 
"  at  least,  if  he  made  this,"  and  as 
she  spoke  she  touched  the  curi- 
ous cloth  slipper  which  graced  the 
centre  of  the  chimney-board. 

"  Don't  touch  it !  shrieked  the 
old  man  suddenly.  "  Don't  touch 
it !  It  is  a  poisonous  thing — it 
bums,  it  smells." 

** Smells?"  said  Maud  in  sur- 
prise.   "  No,  it  doesn't." 

"  Tes,  it  does ;  it  smells  of  bad- 
ness and  cruelty  and  falseness,  of 
all  the  wicked  women  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  neatly  made,"  he  added, 
in  the  same  breath ;  it  is  as 
neatly  made  as  a  shoe  need  be,  and 
yet  she  said  it  did  not  fit."  The 
last  words  were  quavered  out  in  a 
tone  of  profound  aggrievement. 

"And  the  second  shoe,"  asked 
Maud — "the  fellow  of  this  one? 
Where  is  it  1" 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  sea," 
said  Samuel  Foote,  promptly ;  and 
then,  perceiving  all  at  once  that 
he  had  been  addressing  himself 
directly  to  Maud,  he  turned  sulkily 
away,  and  with  the  handle  of  his 
big  scissors  poked  the  ribs  of  the 
white  cat.  "New  York"  had 
been  disposing  himself  to  slumber 
among  the  half-finished  boots,  but 
feeling  himself  appealed  to  in  this 
very  tangible  manner,  he  sat  up 
drowsily.  No  doubt  he  was  used 
to  the  various  eccentricities  which 
marked  his  master's  "bad  days." 
He  seemed  to  be  a  cat  of  a  phleg- 
matic disposition,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  personal  appearance, 
otherwise  indifferent  to  the  world 
at  large. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea !  " 
repeated  Maud.  "  Was  she 
drowned  ? " 

There  was  no  answer.  Samuel 
Foote's  back  remained  steadily 
turned,  his  head  bent  low  over  the 
boot  in  his  hands.    It  seemed  to 


be  a  tough  job,  to  judge  from  his 
heavy  breathing. 

"Was  she  drowned?"  repeated 
Maud,  but  with  the  same  result. 
The  dogged  fit  was  on  again. 

With  the  true  detective's  in- 
stinct, Maud  had  come  here  with- 
out any  fixed  plan  in  her  mind, 
trusting  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  for  the  shape  which 
her  cross-examination  was  to  take. 
Opportunities  never  fail  to  those 
who  know  how  to  make  them,  and 
Maud,  seeing  her  opportunity  here, 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
Moving  round  to  where  she  could 
get  a  view  of  the  shoemaker's  bent 
face,  she  observed  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  tone  in  the  world, 
"  Then  the  shoe  was  not  Molly's, 
after  all?" 

"  And  wherefore  not  ? "  said 
Samuel  Foote  instinctively,  his 
one-sided  mind  evidently  so  taken 
up  with  the  question  itself  that 
the  oddness  of  its  being  put  at  all 
did  not  at  once  strike  him. 

"  Why  ?  because  Molly  was  not 
drowned,"  said  Maud,  speaking 
quite  as  quietly  as  before,  though 
her  excitement  was  steadily  rising 
at  this  fresh  support  of  her  cher- 
ished theory. 

"  It's  a  pity  it  wasn't  so,"  mut- 
tered Samuel  Foote,  still  lost  in 
his  own  train  of  thoughts ;  "  it's  a 
sad  pity  indeed  that  every  worth- 
less hussy  in  the  world  that  drops 
her  shoe  into  the  water  doesn't 
tumble  after  it  herself."  He 
grumbled  on  for  a  minute  more,  ob- 
livious of  Maud's  personality,  and 
answering  her  words  as  though  he 
were  answering  his  own  random 
recollections. 

"  And  so  it  was  Molly  who  said 
that  it  did  not  fit,"  Maud  observed. 
"  That  was  unkind." 

"  She  always  was  unkind,"  said 
Samuel  Foote,  with  a  whimper 
that  sounded  almost  like  tears; 
and  at  that  moment,  as  he  groped 
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for  his  scissors,  they  slipped  to  the 
ground  with  a  clatter.  Picking 
them  np,  he  met  Maud's  eyes,  and 
instantly  she  saw  that  the  spell  of 
past  memories  was  broken,  and 
that  he  was  once  more  consci- 
ous of  .his  surroundings.  First 
there  came  a  look  of  hopeless 
bewilderment  into  his  one  eye, 
turned  upon  the  tall  figure  beside 
his  work-table ;  then  very  swiftly 
there  followed  a  gleam  of  terror. 

"  It's  a  lie,"  he  groaned,  writh- 
ing on  his  bench.  "  Who  says  I 
ever  set  eyes  on  the  giddy  slut  1 
It's  a  lie."  And  bending  over  his 
work,  he  once  more  settled  down 
into  that  attitude  which  Maud  by 
this  time  recognised  as  the  certain 
symptom  of  the  silent  fit.  Maud's 
patience  had  lasted  very  well  till 
now,  but  at  this  point  it  gave 
way.  To  have  got  almost  within 
touching  distance  of  the  very 
kernel  of  the  mystery,  and  then 
to  be  brought  up  short  by  another 
of  those  blank  walls,  was  rather 
too  maddening  even  for  a  detec- 
tive. Walking  straight  up  to  the 
chimney-piece,  she  observed,  ab- 
ruptly, "Where  have  you  hidden 
away  your  little  copper-mound  9 
I  hear  it  was  so  nicely  gummed." 

The  blank  silence  came  to  an 
end  instantly  and  rather  noisily. 
Samuel  Foote  dropped  not  only 
his  scissors  this  time,  but  also  his 
boot ;  while  New  York,  obviously 
annoyed  by  the  disturbance,  moved 
disdainfully  to  one  side  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  plainly 
and  plaintively  to  ask  whether 
there  really  was  no  spot  at  all 
on  this  table  where  a  respectable 
cat  might  hope  for  five  minutes' 
peaceful  slumber. 

"  It's  another  of  them  ! "  cried 
Samuel  Foote,  seizing  his  head 
between  his  hands  and  rocking  his 
body  from  side  to  side.  "  I  might 
have  known  it  was  another  of 
them,  and  they're  all  after  the 


 He   broke   off  with  a 

shriek,  and  suddenly  tearing  off 
his  leather  apron,  darted  towards 
one  comer  of  the  room  and  flung 
it  over  some  object  which  stood 
there  half  lost  in  the  shadow. 
Maud,  utterly  taken  by  surprise, 
had  just  time  to  note  that  this 
object  appeared  to  be  a  sack,  or 
two  sacks,  filled  with  what  might 
have  been  apples  or  potatoes. 

Samuel  Foote,  having  shrouded 
them  in  his  apron,  faced  round  to- 
wards Maud.  "  You're  another  of 
them,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  panted. 
"  Another  of  whom  1 " 
"Another  Bevan?"  he  quavered, 
abjectly ;  "  there  was  one  here  the 
other  day,  and  you're  another, 
aren't  you?" 

"  I  am  not  a  Bevan,"  said  Maud, 
quietly.  The  most  acute  shade 
of  dismay  faded  out  of  the  shoe- 
maker's face.  "But  I  am  a 
friend  of  theirs — a  great  friend." 
The  uneasiness  returned.  With 
one  eye  Maud  was  aware  of  this, 
while  with  the  other  she  was  curi- 
ously measuring  that  mufiled  heap 
in  the  comer.  Behind  that  piece 
of  leather  there  must,  almost  of 
necessity,  be  concealed  some  vital 
element  of  the  secret,  perhaps  even 
the  key  to  that  labyrinth  in  which 
she  found  herself  wandering  with 
an  ever-growing  excitement,  but 
also  an  increasing  bewilderment. 
It  was  not  only  because  she  was  a 
detective,  it  was  also  because  she 
was  a  woman,  that  Maud  irrevo- 
cably resolved  not  to  go  back  to 
Floundershayle  that  night  without 
having  ascertained  the  contents  of 
those  questionable  sacks.  For  one 
minute  she  seriously  contemplated 
the  idea  of  making  a  rush  for  it, 
and  trusting  to  her  superior  agility 
of  movement  for  baffling  Samuel 
Foote.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
minute.  A  hand-to-hand  scuffle 
with  the  crazy  shoemaker  would 
have  been  rather  too  heavy  a 
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price  to  pay,  even  for  the  satis- 
faction of  this  devouring  curi- 
osity. From  the  shrouding  apron 
she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  apron- 
less  shoemaker,  and  a  very  brief 
survey  of  his  attitude  and  expres- 
sion suggested  to  her  another 
course  of  action.  From  his  bench, 
to  which  he  had  dragged  himself 
back,  Samuel  Foote  was  hungrily 
intent  upon  the  momentous  corner. 
His  eye  dilated  towards  it;  the 
hands  with  which  he  had  vaguely 
clutched  his  work  were  nervously 
jerking,  and  the  fingers  were  clos- 
ing and  unclosing  themselves  upon 
the  leather  with  a  grip  of  mean- 
ingless violence.  He  sat  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  bench,  as 
though  strung  to  the  most  ex- 
treme pitch  of  readiness,  and  his 
trembling  tongue  passed  once  or 


twice  across  his  lips  with  an  ac- 
tion that  betrayed  the  very  agony 
of  impatience.  "  He's  all  but 
ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  to 
be  at  it,"  reflected  Maud ;  "  he'll 
be  at  it  before  IVe  well  shut  the 
door  behind  me."  She  regarded 
him  steadily  for  a  minute  longer ; 
then,  with  an  excellently  simulated 
yawn,  she  picked  up  her  parcel, 
and  proceeded  to  observe  that  the 
afternoon  was  getting  on,  and  that 
since  Mr  Foote's  heart  remained  so 
obstinately  hardened  against  her 
unlucky  heels,  she  supposed  she  had 
better  be  getting  back  to  Floun- 
dershayle.  And  with  this,  and 
with  a  friendly  nod,  she  stepped 
briskly  to  the  door,  and  without 
so  much  as  once  turning  her  head, 
proceeded  to  pick  her  way  among 
the  ruins  towards  the  open  hiUside. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Having  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  first  convenient  bit  of  wall, 
Maud  stood  still.  "I  will  give 
him  five  minutes,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing out  her  watch ;  "  and  in  the 
meantime,  let  us  review  the  situ- 
ation. To  begin  with  :  how  far 
have  we  got?  What  are  the 
strongest  points  of  our  case? 
Firsts  the  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  this  man  has  a  secret ; 
second^  the  equally  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  there  is 
some  copper  mixed  up  in  this 
secret;  thirds  the  all  but  absolute 
proof  that  this  man  with  the  ob- 
viously coppery  secret  is  indeed 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Destroy- 
ing Angel,  from  whom  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  may  hold  his 
knowledge." 

So  far  her  theory  held  well, 
thought  Maud,  as  she  checked  off 
the  different  points  on  her  fingers. 
But  at  number  four  she  paused 
and  shook  her  hestd.    The  one  fea- 


L— A  TRIUMPH. 

ture  of  the  case  that  baffled  her 
was  this  insensate  and  obviously 
genuine  terror  called  up  by  the 
name  of  Bevan.  How  was  she  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary, 
inconvertible,  and  apparently  iso- 
lated circumstance  of  the  case? 
Until  she  had  succeeded  in  making 
it  fit  in  somewhere,  it  was  plain 
that  she  had  not  got  the  "  hang  " 
of  the  thing.  The  elements  indeed 
were  there,  but  they  would  not 
mix;  the  links  were  there,  but 
they  would  not  join. 

When  Maud  had  set  out  for  the 
Tally-ho  mine  that  day,  her  hopes 
had  not  soared  to  the  point  of 
coming  home  with  the  answer  to 
the  riddle  in  her  pocket.  A  favour- 
able start  on  the  highroad  to  dis- 
covery had  been  all  she  had  con- 
templated. Had  it  not  been  for 
the  lucky  chance  of  those  sacks  in 
the  comer,  her  visit  of  to-day  would 
probably  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  first  of  a  series ;  and  it  is 
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certain  that,  even  in  her  most  san- 
guine moments,  Maud  had  never 
been  prepared  for  the  exceeding 
rapidity  and  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  events  which  were  now 
about  to  follow. 

The  five  minutes  being  con- 
cluded, Maud  began  to  pick  her 
way  back  again  towards  Samuel 
Foote's  shop— not  indeed  retracing 
her  former  steps,  but  taking  a 
direction  which  led  her  to  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  building  which  he 
inhabited.  There  was  no  window 
at  that  side,  and  cautiously  creep- 
ing along  the  wall  she  sharply 
turned  the  comer,  and  without  a 
pause  or  a  knock  raised  the  latch 
of  the  door.  To  her  surprise,  she 
found  herself  confronted  by  nothing 
but  the  sleek  and  dazzling  counte- 
nance of  New  York,  who  still  sat 
squatted  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
Of  Samuel  Foote  there  appeared  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  no  trace ; 
but  as  she  slowly  advanced  into 
the  room,  Maud  noticed  an  open 
door  which  she  had  not  before  ob- 
served, probably  owing  to  its  being 
papered  like  the  walls,  while  from 
some  lower  region,  apparently  a 
cellar,  sounds  came  up  which  told 
her  that  the  shoemaker  was  rum- 
maging about  down  there.  "  His 
secret  is  a  heavy  one,  at  any  rate," 
thought  Maud,  "  from  the  way  he 
is  panting  and  dragging.  Suppos- 
ing, after  all,  it  is  only  his  potatoes 
for  the  winter ! "  At  that  moment 
she  perceived  that  the  apron  was 
flung  on  the  floor,  that  one  of  the 
sacks  had  been  removed,  but  that 
the  other  still  stood  in  the  comer. 
Maud  walked  straight  up  to  it, 
undid  the  fastening,  and,  looking 
the  magnificent  New  York  steadily 
in  the  face,  plunged  her  hand  in 
and  drew  out  a  handful  of  small 
shiny  fragments,  which  she  in- 
stantly recognised  as  rough  coppeiN 
ore.  She  carried  them  to  the  light 
and  examined  them  more  carefully 


to  make  sure,  but  she  really  had  no 
doubt  whatever,  nor  did  she  ex- 
perience the  smallest  surprise. 
Perhaps  she  had  not  clearly  told 
herself  that  she  expected  to  find 
copper-ore  in  those  sacks,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  would  have 
been  mightily  taken  aback  if  she 
had  found  potatoes. 

With  the  copper  in  her  hand, 
she  went  and  took  up  her  position 
beside  the  fireplace,  and  by  the 
time  she  heard  the  shoemaker  pant- 
ing upwards,  her  plan  of  action 
was  laid. 

He  came  up  slowly,  as  though 
exhausted,  until  his  head  reached 
the  level  of  the  floor ;  then  at  sight 
of  Maud  he  cleared  the  remaining 
steps  with  one  bound,  slammed  the 
papered  door  behind  him,  and  flat- 
tened himself  breathless  against  it, 
in  a  way  which  made  him  look 
almost  like  one  of  the  grotesque 
advertisements  pasted  there. 

Maud  surveyed  him  with  a  glance 
of  pitying  contempt. 

"  Has  nobody  ever  pointed  out 
to  you  what  a  waste  of  trouble  it 
is  to  lock  the  stable-door  after  the 
horse  is  gone,  Mr  Foote  she  ob- 
served presently.  "YouVe  for- 
gotten the  second  sack." 

<*It's  —  it's  provisions,"  gasped 
Samuel  Foote  ;  "  it's  prunes, — it's 
hazel-nuts." 

"  Yes,  exactly, — ^hazel-nuts ;  but 
rather  hard  to  crack,  as  I  per- 
ceive." 

The  shoemaker,  in  dead  silence, 
remained  flattened  against  his  wall. 

"  Since  you  are  so  fond  of  pmnes 
and  hazel-nuts,"  she  went  on,  "  I 
wonder  that  you  don't  put  yourself 
in  the  position  of  laying  in  larger 
stores  of  such  delicacies.  Do  you 
know  how  many  sackfuls  of  hazel- 
nuts you  could  buy  with  a  hundred 
pounds  in  sterling  cash  ? " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"You  can  read,  I  suppose?" 
said  Maud,  impatiently. 
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A  feeble  nod  seemed  to  say  yes. 

"  Then  you  must  have  read  the 
advertisement  sent  out  by  Lord 
Kippendale,  offering  a  hundred 
pounds  reward  for  information 
respecting  *  Swan's  Copper' ;  what 
has  possessed  you  not  to  claim  it  ? 
Does  shoemaking  pay  you  so  very 
well  that  you  can  afford  to  turn  up 
your  nose  at  a  hundred  pounds? 
If  so,  I  shall  take  to  shoemaking 
to-morrow." 

Samuel  Foote  gazed  vacantly;  he 
seemed  to  be  keeping  to  the  wall 
for  the  sake  of  its  support.  His 
face  had  become  a  sort  of  greenish- 
grey,  which  was  probably  his  man- 
ner of  turning  pale. 

"May  the  Heavens  strike  me 
dead,"  he  began,  "if  " 

"You  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  of  invoking  Heaven  any 
further,"  interrupted  Maud,  "  for, 
after  all,  you  might  be  taken  at 
your  word  ;  and  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  strike  you  dead  until  you 
have  told  me  where  you  got  these 
from," — and,  stepping  up  to  him, 
she  unclosed  the  hand  with  the 
copper  fragments,  and  held  them 
before  his  face. 

"  Let  us  not  have  anything  more 
about  the  old  mine-shaft,"  went  on 
Maud,  very  quietly.  "  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  they  did  not  come 
from  there,  though  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  where  they  did 
come  from.  But,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  we  shall  soon,  with  the 
help  of  an  engineer — and  perhaps 
a  policeman — settle  that  point  as 
well." 

In  the  next  instant,  to  her  hor- 
ror, the  shoemaker  let  go  his  hold 
of  the  wall,  and,  without  a  warn- 
ing of  what  was  coming,  collapsed 
straight  on  to  his  knees.  Clutch- 
ing the  folds  of  her  skirt,  he  tried 
to  speak,  but  for  the  moment  got 
no  further  than  an  indistinct  gur- 
gle and  a  ghastly  grimace.  Maud 
began  to  fear  that  she  had  baffled 


her  own  object  by  frightening  him 
into  temporary  imbecility.  By  the 
fashion  in  which  he  cowered  she 
could  see  that  the  clue  must  be 
under  her  hand,  and  yet  this  mo- 
ment was  the  one  in  which  she  felt 
herself  most  unable  to  conjecture 
the  nature  of  that  clue  on  which 
her  fingers  had  all  but  closed.  A 
chaos  of  formless  possibilities  was 
beating  about  in  her  brain,  but 
nothing  of  it  all  appeared  upon  her 
face,  as  she  gazed  down  at  the 
shoemaker's  upturned  and  grimac- 
ing physiognomy.  To  reassure 
him,  at  least  to  the  point  of  re- 
gaining his  voice,  appeared  to  be 
the  first  obvious  necessity.  As 
far  as  she  had  been  able  to  judge, 
it  had  been  the  word  "  policeman  " 
that  had  sent  him  down  on  his 
knees,  and  for  this  reason  she  now 
hastened  to  assure  him  that  there 
was  no  limb  of  the  law  at  her  heels 
just  then,  nor  even  waiting  round 
the  comer;  and  to  hint  that  the 
appearance  or  non-appearance  of 
any  such  individual  on  the  scene 
depended  entirely  upon  the  truth- 
fulness or  untruthfulness  with 
which  Mr  Foote  should  see  fit  to 
answer  certain  questions  which  she 
was  about  to  put  to  him.  "To 
begin  with," — she  rapidly  opened 
the  interrogatory  —  "  you  have 
lived  in  this  part  of  the  country 
before?"  It  was  more  an  asser- 
tion than  a  question,  and  made 
with  a  sort  of  stony  decision, 
which  not  only  crushed  all  resist- 
ance, but  also  most  bravely  masked 
the  insecurity  of  her  own  position. 

Samuel  Foote,  quite  past  resist- 
ance by  this  time,  signified  with 
his  head  that  it  was  so. 

"  You  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  late  Lord  Kippendale  ? " 

Samuel  Foote  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  that  this  also  was  the 
case. 

"And  you  were  at  that  time 
acquainted  with  a  young  woman 
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of  the  name  of  Molly  Benson 
pursued  Maud. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  shoemaker,  with 
an  oath,  "  I  was." 

«  And  you  also  came  in  contact 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Adam 
Armstrong,  who  afterwards  be- 
came that  young  woman's  hus- 
band T' 

There  was  another  oath,  and 
another  affirmative. 

''And  likewise  with  another 
man  of  the  name  of  Christopher 
Swan?" 

There  was  no  answer  this  time. 
The  shoemaker,  still  crouching  on 
the  floor,  now  sank  back  slowly 
on  to  his  heels,  and,  with  a  return 
of  the  imbecile  expression,  stared 
up  helplessly  into  Maud's  face. 

"  Answer  !  "  said  Maud,  im- 
patiently. "You  cannot  have 
known  the  others  without  know- 
ing him ;  a  one-eyed  man  who  had 
to  fly  the  country  for  robbery,  and 
was  then  drowned  at  sea."  But 
as  she  was  in  the  very  act  of  say- 
ing it,  a  light  broke  in  upon  her. 
Suddenly,  without  preparation, 
the  truth  presented  itself  to  her 
mind — not  dimly  or  in  pieces,  but 
entire  and  unmistakably  distinct, 
admitting  of  no  doubt,  and  bear- 


ing with  it  the  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  an  inspiration. 

"I  see  it  now,"  she  cried,  al- 
most joyfully, — "  I  see  it  all ;  the 
diamond  robber  was  not  drowned, 
and  you  are  Christopher  Swan ! " 

The  old  man  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  staggered  against  the 
table ;  and  at  that  moment,  gaz- 
ing into  his  distorted  face,  Maud 
remembered  that  there  was  pro- 
bably not  another  human  being 
within  a  circle  of  Ave  miles 
around.  What  if  this  madman, 
driven  to  bay,  should  throw  him- 
self upon  her  1  He  had  many  and 
sharp  instruments  at  hand. 

But  if  Maud  was  frightened,  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  Though 
her  wrists  were  as  slender  as  those 
of  a  child,  her  nerves  were  as 
strong  as  those  of  a  man.  Under 
her  steady  gaze  the  little  shoe- 
maker was  shaking  like  a  leaf. 

"I  have  not  got  them,"  he 
groaned, — "I  have  not  got  the 
diamonds :  it  was  for  her  I  took 
them  —  it  was  to  her  I  gave 
them." 

Then  Maud's  last  doubt  van- 
ished, and  she  knew  that  she  had 
found,  not  only  "  Swan's  Copper," 
but  Christopher  Swan  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — THE  SHOEMAKEB'S  STOBY. 

"  Fiend,  with  an  angel's  face 
And  heart  of  stone." 


Christopher  Swan,  the  son  of  a 
poor  shoemaker  at  Floundershayle, 
owed  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Gullyscoombe  household  to  the 
late  Lord  Kippendale's  pity  for 
the  poor  misshapen  object,  whom 
Fate,  as  well  as  his  fellow-men, 
seemed  never  tired  of  persecuting. 
Prom  his  unlovely  infancy  up- 
wards, Christy's  life  had  been  a 
tissue  of  larger  and  smaller  mis- 
fortunes, which  lay  unfailingly  in 
wait  for  him  whichever  way  he 


might  turn,  and  whatever  occupa- 
tion he  might  adopt.  The  enter- 
prises of  the  miner  Christy  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  those  of 
the  fisherman  Christy,  or  of  the 
labourer  Christy.  Down  to  the 
depths  of  the  very  lowest  "  level," 
and  out  to  the  full  length  of  his 
very  longest  voyage,  his  bad  luck 
would  faithfully  dog  him.  If  a 
blast-hole  exploded,  it  was  sure 
to  be  in  Christopher's  face;  if  a 
fishing-mast  toppled  over,  it  was 
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certain  to  be  on  Christopher's 
head.  One  of  these  accidents  had 
cost  him  his  eye;  the  other,  it 
was  affirmed,  had  cost  him  the 
best  part  of  his  wits.  Even  those 
wits  that  remained  to  him  were 
unevenly  developed,  being  stunted 
in  some  directions  and  abnormally 
sharp  in  others.  In  the  one  mat- 
ter of  the  discovery  of  minerals, 
Christopher  had  acquired  for  him- 
self a  reputation  which  Flounder- 
shayle  and  its  neighbourhood  loved 
to  ascribe  to  the  "dowsing-rod," 
but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  rested 
on  nothing  but  a  certain  natural 
aptitude  for  the  pursuit,  so  marked 
as  almost  to  amount  to  instinct, 
and  developed  by  close  and  cun- 
ning observation.  It  may  have 
been  the  love  of  these  researches, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  drop  of 
vagabond  blood  which  he  undoubt- 
edly had  in  his  veins,  which  would 
send  Christy  in  his  "  out-of-work  " 
days  wandering  by  himself  over 
the  hills,  or  making  mysterious 
experiments  in  the  valleys.  At 
Floundershayle  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  that  Christy,  though  he 
was  mightily  secret  about  it, 
knew  what  was  hidden  under 
every  yard  of  ground  of  the 
GuUyscoombe  estate,  just  as 
plainly  as  other  folks  could  see 
what  was  growing  on  it.  As  for 
the  mines  at  work,  he  was  a 
privileged  intruder  into  every 
one  of  them,  and  there  was  not 
one  of  them  that  he  did  not  know 
as  intimately  as  his  own  coat- 
pocket. 

Lord  Kippendale's  charitable 
pity  was  not  without  a  certain 
measure  of  reward.  A  convenient 
kind  of  general  handiness  was 
soon  discovered  about  Christopher 
Swan,  acquired  by  the  mixture  of 
his  occupations,  and  fitting  him 
most  admirably  to  the  post  of  a 
domestic  Jack-of-all-trades.  Whe- 
ther it  was  to  wash  dishes,  or 


carry  water,  or  brush  clothes, 
Christy,  with  his  crooked  but 
nimble  fingers,  and  his  general 
propensity  for  being  "  sat  upon  " 
by  his  fellow-servants,  never  came 
in  amiss.  Soon  it  became  Lord 
Kippendale's  established  custom  to 
send  for  Christopher  Swan  when- 
ever he  came  down  to  "  rough  it " 
at  GuUyscoombe.  As  he  rose  in 
favour  his  duties  grew  more  varied, 
for  now  he  was  no  longer  only 
kitchen-scullion,  but  he  was  also 
partly  valet  and  also  partly  post- 
boy. The  nearest  post-office 
(Floundershayle)  was  three  miles 
off  by  land,  and  not  much  more 
than  half  that  distance  by  cutting 
across  the  bay  in  a  boat ;  there- 
fore it  came  in  conveniently  that 
Christy  should  be  used  to  the 
manipulation  of  oars. 

Strolling  one  evening  by  the 
sea,  when  his  miscellaneous  duties 
of  the  day  were  over,  Christopher 
happened  to  become  attracted  by 
the  print  of  a  very  small  bare  foot 
on  the  sand.  He  began  to  follow 
it,  at  first  indolently,  but  gradually 
with  a  sort  of  fascination.  It 
wound  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks,  occasionally  with  a  com- 
paratively great  interval,  followed 
by  a  deeper  print,  as  though  she 
of  the  small  feet  had  cleared  some 
clump  of  sea-weed  with  a  bound. 
At  last  he  found  her :  she  was 
sitting  on  a  stone,  with  her  bare 
feet  in  a  pool  of  water,  bending 
forward  and  gazing  at  them,  as 
though  in  admiration  of  their 
beauty.  She  might  well  gaze, 
thought  Christopher  Swan.  He 
had  never  seen  anything  like  those 
feet  before ;  they  looked  like  two 
precious  objects  put  under  glass 
for  inspection.  He  almost  felt  as 
though  he  ought  to  have  paid  a 
penny  for  the  sight.  But  when 
she  looked  up  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  lucky  thing  that  her  face  was 
to  be  seen  without  paying  for  it. 
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for  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the 
pennies  in  the  world  would  never 
be  enough  to  pay  for  that  vision. 
It  was  as  delicate  as  the  .lining  of 
a  sea -shell,  and  her  hazel  eyes 
danced  like  the  sea  itself.  Chris- 
topher stood  stupidly  staring  and 
stupidly  wondering  how  it  was 
that  he  had  never  seen  her  before. 
He  had  indeed  heard  about  old 
Mat  Benson's  niece,  who  had  come 
to  live  with  him  at  Flounder- 
ahayle  because  of  her  recent  orphan- 
hood, and  he  had  likewise  caught 
some  rumour  about  her  beauty, 
and  of  the  wholesale  desertion  of 
sweethearts  which  her  advent  had 
caused  amongst  Floundershayle 
youths.  But  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  she  would  be  as  beauti- 
ful as  this ;  and,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  struck  him  that  this  was 
more  of  a  laughing  sprite  than  of 
a  mourning  orphan.  Small  won- 
der, indeed,  that  serious  Flounder- 
shayle should  be  so  grievously 
dazzled.  So  was  poor  Christopher 
in  ten  minutes  more.  What  they 
had  talked  of  he  never  even  pre- 
tended to  remember,  but  there 
had  been  a  laugh  for  every  word 
and  a  glance  for  every  laugh,  and 
a  good  deal  of  splashing  of  the 
small  feet  in  the  water,  and  a  very 
distracting  rearrangement  of  the 
flaxen  braids  that  had  got  loosened 
with  the  wind.  There's  a  girl  at 
Floundershayle  who  ties  her  hair 
with  a  blue  silk  ribbon,"  she  in- 
formed Christopher ;  "  but  it  cost 
sixpence."  And  she  sighed,  and 
added  very  prettily  that  she  wished 
she  had  a  sixpence.  That  sigh 
somehow  reminded  Christopher 
that  he  had  a  spare  sixpence  at 
home.  Before  the  end  of  the 
interview  he  had  been  coaxed  in- 
to the  promise  of  a  yard  of  blue 
ribbon.  A  timely  pedlar,  one  of 
the  "Johnny  Fortnights"  of  the 
country,  provided  the  ribbon  and 
carried  off  the  contents  of  Chris- 
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topher's  purse.  Christopher  did 
not  mind  the  emptiness  of  his 
purse  so  long  as  he  saw  the  blue 
ribbon  in  its  place,  mingled  with 
the  braids  of  Molly's  silken  hair. 
But  scarcely  a  day  passed  and  the 
blue  ribbon  had  vanished,  and  a 
brilliant  green  ribbon  was  binding 
Molly's  head — a  ribbon  which  he 
knew,  too,  for  he  had  seen  it  in 
Johnny  Fortnight's  box,  only  it 
was  a  superior  article,  with  a  scal- 
loped edge,  and  quite  above  his 
means.  Christopher  looked  gloomy 
when  the  blue  ribbon  disappeared, 
and,  oddly  enough,  Adam,  the 
Scotch  groom,  then  a  spruce  per- 
sonage of  thirty,  looked  triumph- 
ant when  the  green  one  appeared. 
But  the  foolish,  one-eyed  youth 
was  soon  coaxed  back  into  good- 
humour,  for  the  siren  had  fallen 
a-wishing  again.  Ah  !  and  could 
he  not  guess  what  her  wish  was 
now?  And  the  hazel  eyes  sank 
down  to  the  delicate  feet  that  first 
entranced  him ;  and  if  it  was 
really  true  that  they  entranced 
him,  how  could  he  wish  that  they 
should  go  on  bruising  themselves 
against  the  stones,  and  cutting 
themselves  upon  the  shells.  A 
pair  of  shoes  ?  Tes,  that  was  the 
latest  wish  of  her  heart.  Poor 
Christopher  !  His  own  heart  was 
'  full,  but  for  the  moment  his  purse 
was  empty.  He  had  hopes,  in- 
deed, that  it  would  not  be  empty 
for  long ;  he  had  a  secret  which  he 
had  been  hugging  to  his  heart  for 
weeks  past,  and  on  which  he  con- 
fidently expected  to  build  his 
future  prosperity.  It  was  that 
same  secret  of  which  he  subse- 
quently boasted  to  Adam,  in  a 
conversation  which,  in  Adam's 
words,  has  already  been  described. 
But^  as  he  affirmed  to  Molly,  it 
was  a  secret  which  absolutely  re- 
quired time  to  ripen  it ;  not  very 
much  time — only  a  few  weeks  in 
all  probability.  But  a  few  weeks 
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more  of  shoeless  existence  did  not 
at  all  fall  in  with  Molly's  desires  ; 
and  Christopher,  in  deep  distress 
of  mind,  and  egged  on  by  the  in- 
genuity of  love,  began  to  consider 
whether,  though  he  could  not  buy 
the  shoes,  it  were  not  possible  to 
make  them?  He  was  a  shoe- 
maker's son,  and  though  he  had 
never  learnt  the  trade,  he  had 
seen  his  father  at  work  ;  and  so, 
with  borrowed  tools,  and  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  begged  from  the 
overseer's  wife,  Christopher  set  to 
work  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night,  and,  after  three  days'  hard 
labour,  had  turned  out  a  pair  of 
flat  and  shapeless  articles,  some- 
thing of  a  cross-breed  between  a 
slipper  and  a  bag.  But  the  shoes, 
after  a  brief  triumph,  went  the 
way  of  the  ribbon,  and  there  came 
a  day  when  Christopher  met  the 
bewitching  Molly  in  a  pair  of  shop- 
made  red -morocco  shoes,  which 
evidently  caused  her  great  discom- 
fort, but  also  boundless  delight. 
At  the  same  time  the  victorious 
smile  reappeared  on  Adam's  face. 
That  smile  and  the  morocco  shoes 
taken  together  were  too  much 
even  for  Christopher.  There  was 
a  scene,  and  this  time  Molly  had 
some  little  trouble  in  bringing  her 
slave  back  to  her  feet,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  done. 

Soon  after  the  reconciliation 
Christopher  saw  his  master  receive 
a  packet  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and 
that  same  evening,  while  acting  as 
valet,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  glit- 
tering necklace,  the  wedding-pres- 
ent which  the  Earl  had  ordered 
for  his  betrothed.  Christopher 
had  never  seen  diamonds  before, 
and  he  dreamed  of  them  that 
night. 

Next  day,  as  an  evil  chance 
would  have  it,  he  met  Molly,  and 
with  the  recollection  of  those 
glittering  stones  in  his  head  he 
spoke  of  them  to  her.    It  was  the 


fatal  mistake  of  his  life.  "  I  didn't 
know  till  now  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  shone  so," 
he  said.  It  was  fire,  I  thought ; 
and  then  I  thought  it  was  water. 
I  don't  know  what  other  way  to 
put  it;  they  seemed  to  bum  and 
they  seemed  to  melt.  Just  fire 
and  water — that's  what  they  are." 
Fool !  he  might  have  taken  warn- 
ing by  the  way  her  eyes  were 
glittering,  as  she  listened  to  his 
description.  Idiot!  to  talk  of 
diamonds  that  were  not  his,  before 
a  woman  who  had  the  brains  of  a 
kitten,  the  giddiness  of  a  butterfly, 
the  heart  of  a  pebble,  and  the 
vanity  of  a  peacock  ! 

Molly  grew  very  thoughtful,  and 
another  wish  was  the  result.  This 
time  really  such  a  little  thing  and 
such  an  easy  thing,  quite  simple 
and  quite  safe,  only  to  bring  her 
the  necklace  in  secret, — for  ten 
minutes,  she  hastened  to  explain, 
only  just  to  look  at  it,  touch  it, 
perhaps  (oh,  supreme  bliss !)  just 
once  to  clasp  it  round  her  neck. 
She  had  a  moral  conviction  that 
to  have  felt  those  diamonds  on  her 
neck  for  once  would  shed  an  un- 
dying lustre  over  the  rest  of  her 
existence.  And  the  moment  was 
so  favourable.  The  Earl  was  going 
to  Scotland  for  a  few  days;  the 
necklace  would  be  in  the  safe,  the 
key  with  the  overseer,  and  Chris- 
topher had  a  thousand  opportuni- 
ties for  purloining  that  key — only 
for  ten  minutes ! 

Christopher  hesitated,  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  hesitation  came  the 
reflection  that  this  time,  at  least, 
Adam  would  not  be  able  to  outdo 
him.  He  knew  his  rival's  honesty 
to  be  incorruptible,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  Adam's  fidelity  to 
the  family  would  never  permit 
him  to  tamper,  however  innocent- 
ly, with  a  family  safe,  even  for  the 
sake  of  Molly's  smiles;  and  for 
the  matter  of  that,  Molly  knew 
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it  too,  and  had  calculated  her 
chances. 

So  he  hesitated,  and  she  pouted 
and  coaxed,  and  looked  so  lovely 
in  her  eagerness,  that  at  last  Chris- 
topher plumped  out  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  she  would  be  his 
wife  ?  Yes,  she  would  ;  but  only 
on  condition  that  he  brought  her 
the  diamonds  to  revel  in,  to  gloat 
over,  to  belong  to  her — for  ten 
minutes. 

The  Earl  went  off  for  three  days' 
hunting  in  the  north,  and  Chris- 
topher, fired  by  the  promised  re- 
ward, watched  his  opportunity  and 
accomplished  the  deed.  In  haste 
and  flurry  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  diamonds ;  then,  leaving  the 
iron  door  open  in  his  agitation,  off 
he  hied  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  wild- 
ly along  the  coast  and  into  the  nar- 
row creek  which  cut  inland,  and 
close  by  the  side  of  which  stood 
the  house  of  the  old  fisherman 
who  was  Molly's  uncle.  The  tide 
was  high,  and  floated  him  up  almost 
to  the  window  where  she  was  in 
wait.  The  diamonds  were  handed 
up.  Molly  received  them  with  a 
scream,  and  disappeared  with  them 
from  the  window,  while  Chris- 
topher, in  an  agony,  waited  to  have 
them  back  again.  Five  minutes 
passed,  then  the  allotted  ten,  and 
she  had  not  reappeared.  His  ter- 
ror was  growing  unbearable.  He 
called  to  her  but  she  did  not  hear 
him,  for  she  was  clapping  her  hands 
and  dancing  about  with  joy  before 
a  broken  glass.  When  at  last  she 
came  to  the  window,  the  diamonds 
were  on  her  neck,  flashing  in  the 
moonlight,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
reckless  wildness  in  her  eyes.  Give 
back  the  diamonds!  She  could 
not — it  would  kill  her.  She  did 
not  care  what  might  happen  to 
him  or  to  her:  they  might  cut 
off  her  head  to  get  the  diamonds 
offy  but  part  with  them  she  could 
not.    She  spoke  the  simple  truth. 


In  point  of  fact,  she  had  not  meant 
to  keep  them,  but  she  had  never 
seen  such  things  before,  and  they 
had  upset  the  small  amount  of 
common -sense  she  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. Her  brain  was  too  weak 
to  stand  such  strong  stimulants  as 
this.  The  girl  was  simply  drunk 
with  diamonds. 

From  prayers  Christopher  got 
to  threats,  and  claimed  his  promise, 
but  she  was  far  beyond  the  point 
of  being  reasoned  with.  He  could 
not  betray  her  without  betraying 
himself,  and  besides,  she  had  al- 
ways found  him  ridiculous,  and 
could  not  seriously  be  expected  to 
marry  a  man  with  one  eye ;  and 
the  blue  ribbon  had  been  flimsy, 
and  the  shoes  were  frightful  and 
several  sizes  too  large,  and  didn't 
fit  at  all, — she  would  have  nothing 
further  to  do,  either  with  them  or 
with  him,  —  there  !  one,  two,  — 
they  came  flying  through  the  win- 
dow, number  one  splash  into  the 
water,  number  two  bump  into  the 
boat.  And  then  came  a  last  word 
of  warning  through  the  chink  of  a 
closing  pane — "You  had  better 
row  hard,  for  they  are  moving 
already." 

A  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  showed  him  moving  lights 
and  running  figures.  The  safe- 
door  had  been  found  open  —  he 
was  lost.  In  a  panic  he  threw 
himself  on  his  oars  and  rowed 
for  his  life  towards  the  open  sea. 
He  rowed  for  hours,  till  at  last 
his  aching  arms  dropped,  and  he 
crouched  down  exhausted  on  the 
floor  of  his  boat.  Here,  as  he 
crouched,  his  hand  touched  some- 
thing soft,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  he  recognised  the  cloth  shoe 
which  Molly  had  scornfully  flung 
after  him  —  literally  cast  in  his 
teeth.  Despite  the  rage  which 
filled  his  heart  against  her,  he  did 
not  chuck  the  shoe  overboard. 
This  clumsy  formation  of  cloth 
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had  been  toiled  over  so  lovingly 
hj  him,  it  represented  so  much 
burning  of  the  midnight  oil,  that 
even  now  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  think  of  it  as  anything  but 
precious.  "  And  yet  she  said  that 
it  did  not  fit,"  he  sighed,  as'  he 
carefully  stowed  it  away  in  his 
pocket,  with  perhaps  some  obscure 
idea  of  future  revenge  dawning 
dimly  in  his  brain.  When  day- 
light came,  he  was  out  of  sight 
of  land  and  faint  with  hunger. 
Too  weak  to  row,  he  drifted  about 
for  another  day  and  night,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day 
lost  consciousness.  When  he  re- 
covered his  senses  he  was  on  board 
a  big  steamer  —  a  transatlantic 
boat,  which  had  picked  him  up; 
and  New  York  being  this  steam- 
er's destination,  it  consequently 
became  his.  He  set  foot  on  the 
American  continent  without  a  six- 
pence in  his  pocket;  but,  thanks 
to  his  universal  handiness,  he  did 
not  starve.  After  a  time  of  rough 
and  hand-to-mouth  existence,  he 
even  got  into  comparatively  smooth 
water ;  and  now  he  set  himself  to 
realise  a  dream  which  had  haunt- 
ed him  ever  since  he  had  found 
the  cloth  shoe  at  the  bottom  of 
his  boat.  He  had  treasured  it  re- 
ligiously— half  in  tenderness  and 
half  in  bitterness ;  and  often,  when 
his  day's  work  was  over,  and  he 
sat  alone  in  the  garret  or  the  cel- 
lar which  just  then  happened  to  be 
his  lodging,  he  would  bring  out 
the  shoe  from  its  hiding-place  and 
sit  gazing  at  his  rejected  handi- 
work with  a  look  of  injured  pride 
and  sore  perplexity.  "And  yet 
she  said  that  it  did  not  fit^"  was 
the  remark  with  which  he  invari- 
ably capped  his  reflections.  Even 
in  his  brightest  days  poor  Chris- 
topher had  never  been  much  more 
than  half-witted;  and  ever  since 
that  terrible  night  of  the  diamonds, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  his  remaining 


senses  had  left  his  head  and  taken 
refuge  in  his  fingers.  In  propor- 
tion as  he  grew  more  queer  and 
crotchety,  he  also  grew  more  won- 
derfully neat-handed.  Two  ideas 
now  governed  his  life :  one,  a  mor- 
bid and  insane  woman-hatred ;  the 
other,  a  fanatical  desire  to  prove 
to  the  faithless  one  that  Christo- 
pher Swan  could  make  shoes,  and 
shoes  that  did  fit,  though  never — 
no,  never  again — should  they  be 
made  to  fit  her  feet,  those  wicked 
white  feet  which  had  trampled  the 
life  from  his  heart  and  the  joy 
from  his  world.  It  was  with  this 
idea  that  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  shoemaker,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  with  frenzied  zeal.  There  is 
no  saying  whether  in  his  most  san- 
guine moments  Christopher,  who 
now  called  himself  Samuel  Foote, 
did  not  see  visions  of  the  future, 
in  which  Molly  on  her  knees  con- 
jured him  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of 
his  own  world-famed  workmanship, 
while  he  sternly  and  bitterly  re- 
fused. Most  probably,  also,  it  was 
some  lurking  and  crazy  dread  of 
being  trapped  into  working  for  the 
traitress  Molly  that  had  been  the 
first  origin  of  his  repugnance  to 
making  or  mending  a  woman's 
shoe.  In  time  it  crystallised  into 
a  fixed  idea. 

After  an  absence  of  close  upon 
twenty  years,  Samuel  Foote"  re- 
turned to  Europe,  home-sick.  The 
dread'  of  being  tracked  as  the 
diamond-robber  still  occasionally 
haunted  him ;  but  stronger  than 
this  dread  was  the  fascination 
which  led  him  back  to  the  scenes 
of  his  unhappy  youth.  Can  the 
man  with  the  hidden  treasure  ever 
be  quite  content  away  from  iti 
Samuel  Foote  had  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, and  one  from  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  fly,  without  raising 
so  much  as  one  pennyworth  of  it ; 
one  from  which  prudence  had  com- 
pelled him  to  live  widely  severed 
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for  very  many  years,  but  one  which 
nevertheless  he  dwelt  on  daily.  In 
proportion  as  his  terror  of  the  law 
wore  off,  the  longing  to  revisit  his 
treasure  grew  strong  within  him. 
A  thousand  questions  tormented 
him ;  was  it  still  his  treasure,  and 
his  alone  ?  Or  had  others  chanced 
upon  it  as  he  had  done  1  Did  the 
precious  copper  still  glisten  in  that 
hidden  place  as  he  had  seen  it  glis- 
ten on  that  fortunate  day  of  his 
discovery,  and  as  it  glistened  now 
so  often  in  his  weary  dreams ;  or 
was  it  all  torn  from  the  rock,  gone 
up  "  to  grass,''  backed  and  dressed 
and  smelted  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  world  %  When  he  thought 
of  his  treasure  as  thus  falling  a 
prey  to  another  pick  than  his  own, 
Samuel  Foote's  eye  would  roll  and 
his  mouth  would  water,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  dog  who  has  to  stand 
and  look  on  from  afar  while  another 
dog  is  disinterring  his  most  highly 
cherished  and  most  scientifically 
buried  bone.  It  was  this  pursuing 
thought  which  closed  in  upon  him 
year  by  year,  and  which  finally,  like 
an  ever-tightening  cord,  drew  him 
back  to  Choughshire. 

The  treasure  was  intact,  as  he 
very  soon  convinced  himself,  to  his 
immeasurable  joy ;  and  from  that 
moment  he  felt  that  he  was  chain- 
ed to  Gullyscoombe  ground.  In 
the  solitary  position  he  had  chosen 
he  believed  himself  safe  from  recog- 
nition ;  and  now  his  attachment  to 
the  spot  which,  for  years  past,  had 
been  more  of  a  sentimental  feeling 
than  anything  else,  began  to  assume 
a  more  practical,  or,  to  speak  truly, 
a  more  than  ever  unpractical  shape. 
His  ambition  was  nothing  less  than 
to  secretly  trade  with  the  copper, 
and  to  trade  with  America,  as  he 
instantly  decided.  Ever  since  his 
return  to  the  country,  he  had  been 
patiently  and  laboriously  amass- 
ing what  was  to  be  his  first  cargo 
to  the  New  World,  to  be  conveyed 


thither  in  some  manner  not  yet 
matured  in  his  mind.  At  the 
time  of  Maud's  appearance  on  the 
scene,  the  little  hole  below  his  work- 
shop, which  he  called  his  cellar,  was 
all  but  blocked  up  with  sacks  filled 
with  the  lumps  of  rough  ore.  In 
the  extraction  of  the  ore  from  the 
rock,  in  that  hidden  place  which 
he  alone  knew  of,  he  used  every 
imaginable  precaution, — never  vis- 
iting the  spot  by  daylight  for  fear 
of  detection,  and  cleansing  himself 
with  the  most  elaborate  care  from 
every  stain  of  that  treacherous  red 
iron-earth,  which  would  have  been 
almost  as  fatal  to  his  secret  as  a 
blood-stain  might  be  to  that  of  the 
murderer.  And  yet  his  caution 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  mixture 
of  morbid  cunning  and  reckless  im- 
prudence. The  defence  which  he 
put  up  with  the  one  hand  he  knock- 
ed down  with  the  other.  While 
he  was  cautious  enough  to  hedge 
round  his  mining  operations  with 
the  darkness  of  night,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  incautious  enough 
to  display  the  pick  of  his  specimen 
ores  as  chimney-piece  ornaments  in 
the  broadest  glare  of  day.  Terri- 
fied though  he  was  of  being  identi- 
fied as  Christopher  Swan,  he  yet 
fell  back  unconsciously  into  his  old 
habit  of  cutting  hazel  twigs  and 
hanging  them  up  on  his  wall,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  days  of  his  dowsing- 
rod  celebrity,  though  here  again  he 
would  make  crooked  attempts  to 
undo  the  effects  of  his  own  in  cau- 
tion by  talking  of  the  magic  sticks 
as  **  unholy,"  as  was  the  fashion 
just  then  among  the  more  bigoted 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
hanging -up  of  the  divining-rods 
was  one  of  the  distinct  flaws  in  his 
otherwise  exaggerated  caution, — 
vacuums,  so  to  say,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  startling  pecu- 
liarities in  the  symmetrical  but 
senseless  arrangement  of  his  room. 
But  the  most  curious  feature  in  the 
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room,  symbolical  of  the  most  mor- 
bid twist  in  his  mind,  was  that  shoe 
which  throned  proudly  in  the  centre 
of  the  papered  chimney-piece,  like 
a  monument  put  up  to  female  in- 
gratitude. That  shoe  had  been  the 
mainspring  and  talisman  of  Chris- 
topher's life, — the  source  which 
diligently  fed  his  woman-hatred, 
which  kept  undyingly  fresh  the 
memory  of  his  betrayed  love.  But 


even  here  the  want  of  proportion 
which  existed  in  his  mind  stepped 
in  ;  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  the  glance  of  his  one  eye 
strayed  towards  the  chief  ornament 
of  his  chimney-piece,  Christopher 
did  not  say :  "  She  was  false  to  me, 
— she  broke  my  heart !"  he  simply 
shook  his  head  and  muttered, 
"And  yet  she  said  they  did  not 
fit!" 


V  ATES. 

He  hears  dim  voices  in  the  void 
That  call  to  his  fine  sense  within : 

He  sees  high  visions  unalloyed 
With  any  mystery  of  sin  : 

Faint  forms  from  out  the  parted  lands. 
That  seek  redress  from  human  laws. 

Stretch  forward  supplicating  hands 
And  bid  him  labour  for  their  cause: 


He  walks  beside  God's  hidden  streams; 

He  muses  on  Man's  Eight  and  Wrong; 
Of  all  the  wide  World's  worth  he  dreams: 

He  wakes,  and  gives  them  back  a  Song. 

Charles  Satle. 
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CAMPED    OUT   UKDER   THE  CUILLINS. 


A  REQION  OF  DESOLATION. 


"  Sublime  bnt  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known, 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  moantain  high. 

Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  tiirown, 

MiDf[1e  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky." 

—Lord  qfthe  Isles, 


Nowhere  else  in  the  British  Isles 
is  there  such  a  mountain-group  as 
that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  The  region  I  refer  to  is 
bounded  to  the  eastward  by  Strath 
Suardal,  on  the  west  by  Glen 
Brittle,  north  and  south  by  the 
sea.  It  contains  within  it  the 
series  of  "  Bed  Hills/'  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  composed  mainly 
of  granite;  the  range  of  Blath 
Bheinn;  and,  incomparably  rug- 
gedest  and  gloomiest  of  all,  the 
Cuillins.  These  two  last  are  alto- 
gether different  in  colour,  mineral 
character,  and  structural  aspect, 
from  the  adjacent  Bed  Hills ;  and 
are  invested,  more  especially  the 
Cuillins,  with  a  peculiar  savage- 
ness  that  can  hardly  fail  to  im- 
press itself  on  any  one  who  sets  eyes 
on  them.  Moreover,  they  enclose 
in  their  iron  grip  the  water  of  the 
i^med  Loch  Coruisg,  which  some 
of  our  best  modem  artists  have 
essayed  to  paint,  and  the  great 
"  Wizard  of  the  North  "  was  moved 
to  celebrate  in  song.  Many  tour- 
ists, English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ameri- 
can, find  their  way  annually  along 
the  beaten  roads  of  this  wild  tract 
of  country,  and  catch  sight  at  times 
of  the  crests  of  its  darksome  emi- 
nences, but  not  a  man  in  a  hundred 
ever  attempts  the  ascent  of  any 
one  of  those  scarred  up-towering 
heights,  which  at  every  end  and 
turn  of  his  rambles  in  these  parts 
he  sees  overshadowing  him.  Still 
less  would  one  in  a  thousand  of 


those  who  betake  themselves  to 
Coruisg  by  the  usual  routes  think 
of  scaUng  the  tremendous  spires 
and  precipices  which  immure  its 
waters. 

It  fell  to  me  quite  recently  in 
the  course  of  professional  duty  (not 
for  the  first  time)  to  have  to  spend 
a  few  days  climbing  these  peaks  for 
topographical  purposes;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  notes  of  a  diary 
kept  during  the  work,  I  propose 
to  take  the  reader  with  me  to 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  spots 
I  visited. 

The  month  was  August.  From 
the  wilds  of  Boss-shire  I  found 
myself  transplanted  to  Skye,  and 
bundled  bag  and  baggage  out  of 
the  coasting  steamer  into  the  ferry- 
boat which  puts  one  ashore  at 
Broadford.  Here  the  well-known 
comfortable  inn  served  as  a  con- 
venient headquarter  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  whence  to  ex- 
plore within  practicable  driving 
or  walking  distance.  After  wait- 
ing a  couple  of  days  in  enforced 
idleness,  while  every  hill  great  and 
small  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
wrapped  nearly  to  its  foot  in  a 
white  shroud  of  mist,  and  the  rain 
fell  almost  unceasingly,  I  got 
away  to  the  nearest  of  the  "  Bed 
Hills,"  that  which  culminates  in 
Beinn-na-Cailleich  (the  old  wife's 
mount).  The  way  I  took  for  the 
ascent  is,  I  think,  as  good  as  any. 
Keep  to  the  highroad  towards  Tor- 
ran  along  Strath  Suardal,  pass  the 
old  ruined  chapel  Cill  Chriosd 
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(Christ  Church)  and  the  sedgy  lake 
of  like  name  hard  by,  and  so  on  till 
the  wooded  clump  surrounding  the 
parsonage  of  Kilbride  is  seen  on 
the  left.  Here,  before  mounting 
the  hill,  let  us  take  note  of  another 
primitive  religious  site,  type  of  a 
class  so  frequent  in  the  Scottish 
isles ;  a  spot  where  were  unearthed 
some  years  since  the  old  church 
font  and  sancte-bell.  An  ancient 
place  this,  with  its  memories  of  St 
Bridget,  its  venerated  well,  its 
traditional  stone ;  while  not  a 
hundred  yards  away  once  stood 
one  of  those  prehistoric  pillar- 
stone  circles  which,  with  the 
rudely  scarped  rock  -  mounds 
("duns")  scattered  about  the  ad- 
joining country,  mark  the  handi- 
work of  an  archaic  race.  From 
this  point  up  the  heathery  slope 
to  the  Raven's  Knob  ("  Cnoc  nam 
Fitheac'')  is  a  stiffish  climb,  but 
you  soon  reach  the  stony  ledges  and 
scant  herbage  of  Beinn  Dearg 
Bheag  (little  Red  Hill),  the  south- 
em  spur  of  the  range,  and  thence 
proceed  along  the  narrow  ridge 
that  here  runs  like  a  backbone,  as 
along  all  these  mountain-chains. 

From  the  top  of  Little  Beinn 
Dearg,  there  is  a  steep  descent  over 
broken  rocks  to  a  "bealach"  or 
pass  between  two  corries,  and  here 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  optical 
effects  of  foreshortening  I  can  call 
to  mind  strikes  the  eye.  For,  as 
one  looks  towards  Great  Beinn 
Dearg,  its  face  has  all  the  sem- 
blance of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  in- 
accessible anywhere  to  man  or 
beast.  All  hill -slopes  of  bare 
debris  have  this  deceptive  appear- 
ance more  or  less  when  seen  front- 
wise, but  here  it  was  so  marked  it 
appeared  impossible  to  ascend  the 
cliff  till  I  got  actually  up  to  it ; 
then  it  turned  out  to  be  very  steep 
but  perfectly  practicable.  I  men- 
tion this  in  case  any  of  my  readers 
should  hereafter  try  this  climb. 
From  the  Great  Beinn  it  is  plain 


sailing  along  the  ridge,  over  rocky 
ups  and  downs,  for  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  the  summit  of  the  range ; 
and  if  only  the  day  be  fairly  clear 
of  mist,  the  whole  walk  is  magnifi- 
cent. Deep  lonesome  corries  on 
either  hand,  streamlets  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  grey  stony  mountain- 
side, and  thence  threading  their 
zigzag  course  along,  too  far  below 
you  for  their  babbling  to  be  heard. 
Standing  on  the  crest  of  the  top- 
most Beinn,  one  saw  the  grand 
stately  profile  of  Blath  Bheinn  and 
the  long  jagged  line  of  the  Cuillins 
shooting  up  into  the  sky,  this  day 
without  a  cloud  on  them ;  the  sea- 
board of  the  Scottish  mainland 
from  Ross-shire  Applecrpss  to  Ard- 
namurchan,  broken  at  intervals  by 
the  great  fiords.  Lochs  Carron, 
Duich,  Houm,  Nevish ;  the  isles 
of  Eig,  Rum,  Canna,  Muck,  Lewis, 
and  the  Uists  in  the  distance ;  the 
whole  of  Skye  and  its  off-lying 
tributary  islands; — all  these  spread 
out  as  in  an  isometric  map  before 
you.  There  was  nothing  to  break 
the  spell  of  the  spot  but  the  midges, 
which,  oddly  enough,  were  only  to 
be  found  at  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain,  and,  having  got  so  far 
heavenward,  by  a  sort  of  irony 
made  the  spot  a  place  of  torment. 
A  solitary  blackbird  had  also 
worked  his  way  up  here,  and  flitted 
about  as  if  utterly  lost  and  forlorn 
at  this  great  height  above  the  level 
of  trees  and  gardens. 

The  descent  down  the  north-east 
shoulder  of  Beinn-na-Cailleich  is 
very  rough  and  troublesome;  a 
long  steep  declivity  of  loose  granite 
boulders  requiring  ironclad  boots 
and  much  circumspection  to  avoid 
breaking  a  leg  or  turning  an  ancle. 
But  so  it  is  with  a  hundred  other 
Scottish  hillsides.  Here,  as  else- 
where, however,  once  the  naked 
shifting  boulders  are  passed,  and 
scanty  strips  of  vegetation  begin 
to  appear,  one  makes  for  the  latter 
as  you  would  pick  out  stepping- 
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stones  in  crossing  a  bog  or  water- 
course, and  there  is  no  further 
difficulty  in  the  descent. 

I  must  now  transport  the  reader 
to  Sligachan  and  its  comfortable 
inn,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  glen  so  named,  and 
whence  the  long  day's  tramp  I  am 
about  to  describe  can  be  conveni- 
ently taken.  Follow  a  charming 
little  stream,  "  Allt  Daraich"  (the 
oak  rivulet),  with  a  deep-worn  rocky 
bed  and  many  brawling  waterfalls, 
which  rises  under  another  Beinn 
Dearg.  Gross  a  black  peat -moss, 
doubtless  thick-sown  with  the  dead 
remains  of  the  ancient  trees  that 
gave  the  name  to  the  brook  inter- 
secting it,  and  then  begins  the 
heavy  collar-work  up  the  great 
mountain  promontory  which  forms 
the  heart  of  "Lord  Macdonald's 
Forest,"  a  deer-run  so  called  from 
the  family  of  the  "Lords  of  the 
Isles,''  its  possessors.  As  you  near 
the  top,  the  grand  cone  of  Glamaig 
uprears  itself  to  the  north,  with 
an  intervening  "saddle"  or  pass. 
The  backbone  of  the  range  reached, 
it  is  fairly  easy  walking  along  it, 
on  to  the  southern  extremity  or 
pass  of  the  Ben  (Ciche  na  Beinne 
Deirge);  then  a  stiff  scrambling 
descent  over  a  jumble  of  debris  to 
a  saddle  (Mam  a'  Phobuill) ;  and 
soon  you  are  skirting  round  the 
stately  isolated  rock  •  pyramid, 
Marsco,  whose  nobly  sweeping 
outlines  are  so  conspicuous  from 
Sligachan  Inn.  Here  I  disturbed 
a  fine  herd  of  red-deer — I  counted 
nine- and- twenty  —  headed  by  a 
noble  stag,  and  followed  by  another 
that  went  a  little  lame.  Away 
they  trooped  down  a  spur  between 
two  corries,  with  their  heads  to- 
wards Loch  Ainort,  and  on  at  an 


easy  canter  about  two  miles  before 
they  came  to  a  halt,  and  settled 
down  in  peace  again.  It  was  per- 
fectly easy,  on  this  bare  trackless 
waste,  to  watch  their  devious 
course  from  the  height  above  the 
whole  way,  till  the  reddish -dun 
bodies  became  mere  moving  dots. 
Another  pass  at  the  head  of  a 
corrie,  with  the  romantic  name 
"  Coire  nam  Bruadaran  "  (hollow  of 
the  dream),  where  the  outlying 
Red  Stack  (Euadh  Stac)  starts  up 
into  view,  and  then  we  mount  the 
steep  craggy  shoulder  of  Garbh 
Beinn  (Garven),  the  northernmost 
peak  of  the  grandly  picturesque 
Blath  Bheinn  (Blaven)  range. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  and 
look  round.  Near  the  apex,  the 
dorsal  ridge  of  naked  rock  (gab- 
bro)^  is  so  sharp  that  one  c&n 
literally  sit  astride  of  it,  as  though 
it  were  the  weatherworn  ridge-tile 
of  the  roof  of  some  Titanic  building 
in  ruins.  The  scene  from  here  is 
inexpressibly  wild.  Vast  horse- 
shoe-shaped corrie-basins,  scooped 
out  of  the  mountain-sides;  one 
great  spur  or  claw,  so  to  say, 
"  Belig, "  stretching  away  north-east- 
erly; another,  "Sgurr  nan  Each," 
jutting  out  with  its  tremendous 
precipices  like  a  huge  flanking  bat- 
tlement; further  on,  the  notched 
line  of  hummocky  pinnacles  cul- 
minating in  the  crest  of  Blath 
Bheinn,  over  3000  feet  high ;  and 
westward,  across  the  great  glen 
which  separates  Macleod's  terri- 
tory from  Strathaird  (Strathnar- 
dill),  the  still  wilder  labyrinth  of 
mountains — 

"  Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the 

west.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  s&vage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye ; 

No  hnman  foot  comes  here.'' ^ 


'  A  mineral  closely  allied  to  "hypersthene,"  the  name  by  which  the  gabbros 
and  dolerite  rocks  of  the  Blaven  and  Cuillin  hUls  have  been  more  generally 
designated. 

>  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  iii. 
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As  I  watched  the  extraordinary 
coup  d'oeil  from  this  spot,  there 
suddenly  rose  out  of  the  cliffs  a 
fine  pair  of  eagles,  which  soared 
high  above  Blaven,  and  then  sailed 
majestically  away. 

One  thing  I  particularly  noted 
in  this  day's  walk  was  the 
abundance  of  frogs  all  along  the 
hillsides,  which  raised  the  query 
in  my  mind  a  naturalist  could 
perhaps  settle — how  do  they  get 
up  there,  and  what  do  they  feed 
uponi 

In  exploring  great  mountain 
features  like  these,  the  persevering 
climber  reaps  the  reward  of  his 
toil  whence  once  he  has  surmounted 
the  main  vertebra  or  watershed, 
and  sticks  to  it.  The  whole 
country  on  both  sides  is  then  in 
view  as  he  advances  ;  for,  to  use  a 
military  expression,  he  is  working 
along  "inner  lines,"  the  great 
sloping  declivities  which  are  visible 
from  below  radiating  away  from 
him  in  all  directions.  Only  in  this 
way  can  one  ever  achieve  a  real 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  a  moun- 
tain tract. 

At  the  saddle  nearly  midway 
between  Garven  and  Blaven,  fur- 
ther advance  is  barred  by  an  appar- 
ently impassable  rock-turret.  So, 
having  scaled  the  latter  peak  a  day 
or  two  before  from  the  southern 
end,  and  the  day  being  far  spent, 
I  scrambled  down  the  precipitous 
crumbling  hillside  at  this  point, 
the  only  practicable  one  hereaway 
for  descent ;  and  kept  alongside  the 
tumbling  runnel  that  winds  its 
way  into  the  big  valley  by  the  little 
loch  "an  Athain,"  under  the  seamed 
ramparts  of  the  Bed  Stack.  From 
here  a  walk  of  some  half-dozen 
miles  along  an  apology  for  a  foot- 
track,  which  in  places  loses  itself 
in  morass,  brought  me  to  the  wel- 
come hostelry  as  the  darkness  was 
closing  in,  after  a  tramp  of  just 
twelve  hours. 


I  shall  now  take  the  reader  to 
a  small  encampment  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  long  valley  which 
stretches  from  sea  to  sea  between 
the  inlet  of  Sligachan  and  the  bay 
of  Scavaig.  Picture  a  little  grass- 
plot  at  the  edge  of  a  pebbly  sea- 
shore, and  by  the  mouth  of  a  river 
with  a  deep-cut  rocky  bed.  The 
valley  is  about  a  mile  wide  here, 
and  comparatively  level,  but  shut 
in  except  to  seaward  by  grim 
mountain-barriers  more  often  than 
not  part-hidden  in  mist  and  funereal 
gloom.  One  solitary  farmhouse  is 
to  be  seen  near  the  further  end  of 
the  flat,  looking  out  upon  the  deep 
bay.  The  camp  consists  of  a  small 
marquee,  bell  -  tent,  and  cooking 
caboose.  Memories  of  a  renowned 
magician  haunt  the  spot,  for  it 
was  here  that  the  "Great  Un- 
known "  landed  to  wander  up  the 
glen,  and  catch  his  first  inspiration 
"  Of  Skye's  romantic  shore." 

In  the  camp  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters for  a  few  days,  and  from  here 
was  enabled  to  climb  the  peaks  of 
the  Cuillins.  The  first  evening 
before  getting  under  canvas  had 
been  most  unpromising, — every- 
thing soaking  wet,  the  streams 
swollen  (one  I  had  to  wade  to  my 
middle),  the  mists  brooding  low 
down  the  hills.  But  by  next 
morning  all  had  changed.  After 
a  dip  in  the  cold  salt  water,  and 
breakfast  of  excellent  porridge  and 

trout,  my  assistant  (Mr  C  )  and 

I  started  off  at  eight  o'clock  for  our 
day's  work.   The  river  had  first  to 

be  forded,  0  obligingly  taking 

me  on  his  back ;  then  we  turned 
our  steps  up  its  right  bank  to  Loch 
na  Or^itheach,  a  fine  lake  about  a 
mile  inland,  of  which  more  anon. 
Thence,  skirting  the  long  craggy 
spire  "Sgiirr  an  Fidhne,"  we 
ascended  it  near  where  the  rough 
track  from  Sligachan  to  Ooruisg 
crosses  it,  and,  when  at  the  top, 
looking  back   saw  a  marvellous 
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pictorial  effect.  "There,  across  the 
great  glen,  was  the  morning  sun 
shining  upon  the  patches  of  rock 
along  the  great  fissured  face  of 
Blaven,  giving  the  appearance  as 
of  innumerable  glistering  white 
spots  of  large  size,  reflected  in  the 
lake  below,  whose  waters  were 
dead  calm.  No  artist,  however 
skilful,  could,  I  believe^  have  so 
rendered  this  mottled  effect  of 
dazzling  silver  as  to  make  it  in- 
telligible in  a  picture.  Yet  there 
it  was,  a  momentary  but  passing 
strange  phase  of  nature. 

"Druim  na  Ramh''  is  indeed 
laborious  walking.  If  any  future 
Skye  tourist  is  ambitious  to  try 
the  stoutness  of  his  boots,  the 
soundness  of  his  lungs,  and  the 
toughness  of  his  sinews,  I  can 
honestly  commend  to  his  notice 
the  ascent  of  the  Cuillins  vid  this 
formidable  spur.  Toiling  upward, 
one  finds  the  way  blocked  by  im- 
mense parallel  outcrops  or  ribs  of 
the  bossy  gabbro  rock,  running 
transversely  athwart  the  ridge, 
of  the  dark-chocolate  or  blackish- 
brown  hue  which  gives  such  a 
sombre  forbidding  aspect  to  this 
chain  of  mountains.  Water-pools 
lie  between  these  ribs,  which  stand 
many  feet  high,  so  that  one  has  to 
pick  one's  way  round  them  in  a 
peculiarly  circuitous  course  that 
adds  enormously  to  the  labour  of 
the  ascent.  As  you  advance,  the 
gulfs  and  precipices  are  something 
fearsome  to  look  down, — nature 
everywhere  in  a  colossal,  savage, 
uncouth  garb — enormous  sheets  of 
almost  perpendicular  rock  walling 
in  the  two  great  caldron -like 
valleys  on  either  side.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  main  Ouillins,  one 
tremendous  cleft  in  the  ridge  stops 
the  way;  but  by  creeping  round 
the  crags,  and  clinging  to  project- 
ing bits  of  them  as  best  you  can, 
an  uncertain  foothold  is  afforded, 
more  suitable  for  ibex  or  chamois 


than  for  human  being.  A  slight 
slip  of  the  foot  here,  a  grip  of  the 
wrong  piece  of  the  cliff,  and  noth- 
ing could  save  you.  "  Mind  your- 
self, sir !  "  was  the  warning  call  of 
my  companion  (a  wary  Aberdo- 
nian);  "one  false  step  will  land 
you  in  eternity."  And  this  was 
literally  true.  But  what  was  one 
to  do  ?  What  man  worth  his  salt, 
having  got  up  so  far — at  the  pen- 
ultimate of  his  goal,  with  the 
crown  of  several  hours'  hard  toil 
in  sight  just  ahead — could  go  back 
thwarted  1 

The  chasm  is  passed ;  so  is  the 
vast  lumpy  horn  which  towers 
above  it.  Thence  a  further 
scramble  with  hand  and  foot 
along  the  precipices,  and  the 
central  mountain- spine  is  at  last 
reached  at  the  "Gorge  of  the  Great 
Valley  "  (Bealach  na  Glaic  Moire), 
just  under  "  Sgurr  na  Mhadaidh 
(the  dog's  scaur),  whence  you  look 
down  the  western  steeps  of  the 
mighty  range  into  Glen  Brittle. 
From  this  point  the  main  Cuillin 
chain  curves  northward  to  "Bruach 
na  FHthe,"  and  thence  eastward  to 
"  Sgurr  nan  Gillean  " ;  southward, 
round  two  sides  of  the  great  rect- 
angular trough,  Goruisg, — a  series 
of  tremendous  and  mostly  inacces- 
sible spires  or  skewers  of  rock,  as 
their  names  imply — all  Sgilrra^  one 
of  them,  "  Sgurr  nan  Each,"  over- 
looking the  awful  dark  depths  of 
the  Bough  Oorrie  (Garbh  Ooire), 
a  spot  especially  dreaded  by  the 
solitary  shepherd  who  may  have 
at  times  to  enter  it.  Well  indeed 
might  the  great  poet-romancer  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  kingly  fugi- 
tive, who  is  presented  to  us  as  gaz- 
ing up  into  these  terrible  heights, 
the  words  that  broke  from  him  : — 

"  A  scene  bo  rude,  bo  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  Bublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did   my  wandering  footsteps 
press." 

Nor  could  any  one  who  has  been 
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in  this  region  of  volcanic  upheaval, 
gloom,  and  desolation,  fail  to  real- 
ise the  vividness  of  the  next  de- 
scription : — 

''Seems  that  primeval  earthquake*8 
sway 

Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered 
way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still." 

But  now,  rest  we  a  few  minutes 
and  look  around  from  the  crest  of 
this  Scaur  "naMhadaidh.''  Asplen- 
did  golden  eagle  rises  slowly,  as  did 
his  kindred  twain  on  Blaven,  and 
flaps  away  along  the  black  ram- 
parts of  the  nearest  cliffed  amphi- 
theatre till  he  is  lost  in  their  re- 
cesses. Surely  a  congenial  home 
this  for  the  prince  of  birds,  where 
any  number  of  eyries  could  be  hid- 
den away  out  of  ken  of  shepherd 
or  forester.  And  what  a  view 
away  yonder  westward,  of  remote 
Hebridean  isles  ;  Uist  and  Lewis, 
their  peaks  alone  visible,  the  rest 
blotted  out  by  a  sea  of  warm  haze, 
above  which  a  few  fleecy  cloudlets 
float;  —  while  all  around  to  east- 
ward, on  the  side  we  had  ascended, 
is  a  chaos  of  rifted  rock-stacks, 
funnel-shaped  corries,  gullies,  and 
cascades ! 

About  five  o'clock  we  began  our 
descent  down  the  steep  face  of 
Glac  Mh6r,  at  the  head  of  the 
Coruisg  basin,  sliding  and  mean- 
dering, now  over  loose  debris,  now 
across  protuberant  slanting  masses 
of  the  intensely  hard  gabbro  that 
almost  defies  hammer  to  break  it. 
From  the  foot  of  the  slope  it  is 
two  miles  or  more  along  the  course 
of  the  stream  to  its  junction  with 
the  lake.  From  this  point  we  kept 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
loch,  constantly  overpassing  more 
of  the  monotonous  dark -brown 
rock-bosses  with  rounded  surface, 
which  have  very  much  the  appear- 


ance of  so  many  leviathan  whales 
partially  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
turned  into  stone.  At  the  farther 
end  of  Coruisg  lake  the  river  had 
to  be  waded,  and  here,  albeit  the 
evening  is  gathering  in,  let  us 
stay  a  moment  and  try  to  recall 
something  of  the  weird  picture 
which  the  poet-artist  painted  for 
us  at  or  near  about  this  very  spot. 

There,  to  the  left,  is  the  short 
reach  of  rapid  river,  which  con- 
nects the  far-famed  fresh-water 
lake  with  the  sea  (Scavaig  Bay), 
bending  sharply  round  the  bluff 
promontory,  "Meall  na  Ouilce." 
Gall  to  mind  that  the  galley  bearing 
the  royal  Bruce  and  his  two  com- 
panions had  moored  in  Scavigh 
bay,"- 

''Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in 
hand, 

Their  row-boat  launched  and  leaped  to 
land, 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train, 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong 
shock, 

Game  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 
To  mingle  with  the  main.'* 

The  awed  astonishment  that  fell 
upon  those  wanderers  when  they 
reached  the  shore  of  Coriskin 
(Coruisg)  must  surely  be  ours 
standing  on  this  desolate  spot,  if 
only  we  have  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  hearing  ear  : — 

"  '  This  lake,*  said  Bruce,  'whose  bar- 
riers drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread.  .  .  . 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  grisly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  its  shivered  head.' " 

Nothing  could  describe  the  scene 
better,  just  as  we  saw  it  that  even- 
ing on  our  return  to  camp.  In- 
deed, some  of  these  descriptions  of 
the  Cuillins  are  masterpieces  of 
that  faculty  of  felicitous  nature- 
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painting  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
possessed  in  so  high  a  degree. 
Turn  again  to  the  narrative  of  the 
poem.  Yonder,  we  can  picture  the 
meeting  with  the  five  caitiffs  of  the 
clan  Dugal  of  Lorn,  "  of  evil  mien, 
down-looked,  unwilling  to  be  seen,'' 
the  jutting  crag  overhanging  the 
rude  canvas  shelter -booth,  the 
slaughtered  deer,  the  slender  figure 
of  the  disguised  Edith,  and  all  the 
accessories.  Next,  the  separate 
feast,  the  watch  by  turns  by  the 
flickering  fire,  till  "over  Coolin's 
eastern  head  the  greyish  light  be- 
gins to  spread,"  and  the  luckless 
page  taking  post  as  sentinel. 
Then,  as — 

**  On  Coolin's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furled, 
The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had 
curled, 

The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the 
land. 

With  ceaseless  plash  kissed  cliff  or 
sand,"— 

we  suddenly  hear  the  shriek  of  the 
maiden,  see  the  steel  glimmer 
above  the  slumbering  Allan,  the 
instant  awakening  of  Lord  Ronald 
"  de  Insulis "  and  the  king,  their 
avenging  onslaught  on  the  ruffian 
crew,  and  so  on  to  the  meeting 
with  Edward  Bruce.  Finally,  we 
listen  to  the  wail  of  the  pibroch, 
the  while 

"  Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry,*' 

and  watch  the  corpse  of  the  poor 
murdered  stripling,  "  young  heir  of 
Donagaile,'' as  it  is  borne  solemnly 
down  alongside  the  rushing  river 
to  the  sea-shore.  All  this  it  is  easy 
to  picture  to  the  mind's  eye  as  we 
linger  here,  under  the  spell  of  the 
poet,  beside 

That  dread  shore 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise  and  hears 
Coriskin  roar." 

And,  indeed,  gazing  up  into  the 


blackness  of  this  desolate  mountain- 
trough,  shut  in  by  its  towering 
walls  of  lurid  rock  —  all  spikes, 
knobs,  and  pyramids — one  might 
fancy  the  inky  waters  of  the  tarn 
an  Avernian  lake,  and  that  here 
was  the  portal  of  the  "Inferno," 
with  the  pillars  thereof. 

But  now,  yet  a  moment,  having 
contemplated  the  poetic  and  pic- 
turesque aspect  of  the  spot,  let  us 
open  another  page  of  its  history. 
Geologically,  according  to  the  latest 
lights,  this  colossal  rock-caldron, 
Coruisg,  part  filled  with  water,i 
is  the  sepulchre  of  a  great  glacier, 
which  again  was  a  component  of 
the  vast  ice -sheet  that  in  an 
archaic  epoch  covered  the  bulk  of 
the  Scottish  mainland,  stretching 
over  the  highest  mountain-chains 
and  filling  up  the  valleys.  The 
footprints  of  the  glacier  are  here 
visible  upon  the  naked  rock, 
marked  out  by  many  a  grooved 
and  seamed  and  smoothened  sur- 
face, wrought  by  the  great  icy 
incubus  as  it  ground  its  slow  way 
down  the  basin  to  the  sea.  And 
these  enormous  boulders  which  are 
seen  lying  about  in  every  direction, 
many  of  them  poised  along  cliff- 
edges  or  surmounting  rock-bosses, 
are  the  relics  the  glacier  de- 
posited as  it  gradually  shrank  and 
dwindled  away.  Most  graphically 
has  this  been  told  by  an  eminent 
authority.  The  rock-tarn  of  Cor- 
uisg, he  says — 

"is  almost  surrounded  by  an  arrajr 
of  the  blackest  and  most  jagged  preci- 
pices in  Britain.  The  rock  (gabbro) 
of  which  they  consist  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  is  endowed  with  singular 
toughness  and  durability.  Along  the 
crests  and  upper  parts  of  the  cliffs  it 
has  been  split  by  the  weather  acting 
along  its  joints  and  dykes,  until  it 
presents  a  notched  and  splintered 
sky-line  to  which  there  is  elsewhere 
no  equal  within  these  islands.  But 


"  Coir-uisg,"  hollow,  basin,  or  cup,  of  water. 
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lower  down,  where  the  ice  that  once 
filled  the  corry  has  been  able  to  act 
upon  its  sides,  this  obdurate  rock  has 
been  ground  smooth,  polished,  and 
striated.  Its  very  obduracy,  which 
must  have  made  the  task  of  the  glacier 
a  more  than  usually  laborious  one, 
has  enabled  it  to  retain  the  impress 
of  the  ice- work  with  a  freshness  and 
perfection  truly  astonishing.  Dome 
rises  above  dome,  hummock  beyond 
hummock,  so  smooth  and  shorn  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  ice 
has  long  since  vanished  from  them. 
Polished  surfaces  of  rock  form  the  lip 
of  the  basin,  and  their  grooves  and 
striae,  rising  out  of  the  dark  sullen 
tarn,  tell  as  plainly  as  words  could  do 
how  the  glacier  that  once  filled  the 
corry  pressed  its  way  up  over  that  lip 
and  out  into  the  f  joixl  beyond.  Scores 
of  hu^e  blocks,  which,  loosened  by 
the  winter  frosts,  fell  on  the  surface 
of  the  ice  and  were  carried  onward, 
still  rest  where  the  ice  left  them — some 
perched  on  the  brink  of  a  crag,  and 
thereby  showing  how  gently,  as  the 
ice  melted  away  from  them,  they 
settled  down  into  their  places.  Im- 
pressive, therefore,  as  Coruisk  is,  con- 
sidered only  from  the  scenic  point  of 
view,  it  inspires  still  fuller  wonder 
and  admiration  when  the  eye  can 
both  enjoy  its  picturesqueness  and 
mark  how  marvellously  it  recalls  the 
later  aspect  of  the  long  Ice  Age.**^ 

From  this  we  notice  one  thing, 
which  is  that  the  world -famed 
romancer  was  not  quite  accurate 
in  his  mineralogy.  It  was  as 
finely  conceived  as  strictly  true 
that  here  in  Ooruisg — 

All  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of 
stone ; " 

but  of  "huge  terraces  of  granite 
black"  in  among  these  trappean 
rocks  there  are  none,  the  nearest 
granite  being,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
in  the  neighbouring  Bed  Hills. 
But  this  is  a  small  matter,  which 
it  may  savour  of  hypercriticism 
to  point  out. 


Let  me  not  forget  to  note  one 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
great  master's  presence,  which 
surely  he  himself  would  have  em- 
phatically deprecated,  if  not  im- 
precated. Blazoned  in  huge 
painted  letters  along  a  rock-face 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Loch 
Scavaig,  he  who  runs  may  read 
the  name  (or  initials,  I  forget 
which),  of  Walter  Soott,  stuck 
there,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  com- 
memorating the  place  of  his  land- 
ing. 0  temporal  0  mme%I  It 
calls  to  mind  a  certain  hill  of 
crags  and  caves,  the  natural 
beauty  of  which  was  marred  and 
vulgarised  by  a  plague  of  adver- 
tising placards  posted  upon  every 
conspicuous  rock  and  stone,  an- 
nouncing where,  in  the  adjacent 
big  town,  you  might  buy  some- 
body's best  superfine  hats  !  "  Quid 
nos  dura  refugimus  setas,  quid  in- 
tactum  nef asti  liquimus  \ " 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to 
hurry  along  on  our  way  to 
camp,  for  there  are  yet  a  good 
three  miles  to  be  done^  reckon- 
ing the  windings  of  the  track, 
and  a  rugged  nasty  piece  of  walk- 
ing too.  Descending  a  narrow 
gap,  and  clambering  over  more 
rock-sheets,  one  reaches  the  sea- 
shore at  a  little  cove,  "Port  Sg^ile'' 
(shadowy  or  ghostly  bay),  and  then 
begins  the  task  of  skirting  round 
the  base  of  Sgiirr  na  Stri  (not  in- 
aptly named.  Scaur  of  Strife),  the 
precipitous  promontory  which  in- 
terposes between  the  two  arms  of 
Loch  Scavaig.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  extraordinary  region,  the 
mountain-side  is  simply  a  series  of 
ledges  or  stairs  of  bare  rock  slant- 
ing at  an  inclination  so  steep  that^ 
but  for  the  strips  and  tufts  of 
vegetation  precariously  clinging  to 
them  in  places,  it  would  be  an  im- 


1  The  Scenery  of  Scotland,  by  Arch.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. — P.  229.    Macmillan :  1887. 
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possibility  to  scramble  along.  One 
spot  and  one  only,  in  what  is  rather 
the  spectre  of  a  path  than  its 
reality,  need  I  particularise,  which 
has  to  be  passed  very  soon  after 
leaving  Coruisg.  It  has  been 
locally  anglicised  into  ''The  bad 
step,"  otherwise,  with  a  fine  touch 
of  irony,  "The  Ladies'  Step." 
Climbing  along,  you  are  compelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  ground  to 
a  point  where  it  is  as  if  the  way 
were  absolutely  barred  : — upwards, 
level  -  wards,  downwards,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  mov- 
ing on.  A  great  bare  smooth 
rock-slab,  the  actual  mountain-side 
itself,  here  slants  down  sheer  into 
the  deep  sea  at  a  slope  impossible 
for  human  foot  to  tread.  But,  on  a 
close  scrutiny,  a  gaping  cleft,  a  few 
inches  wide,  is  seen,  where  the 
rock-face  has  split  open  and  the 
under  portion  fallen  the  least 
thing  away.  And  it  is  along  the 
lower  lip  of  this  crevice  in  the 
rock,  narrowest  conceivable  of  foot- 
ledges,  that  one  has  to  creep  or 
sidle  along  for  some  yards,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  is  a  sudden 
drop  into  a  bouldered  recess.  To 
any  one  coming  the  opposite  way, 
that  is,  towards  Coruisg,  the  spot 
when  reached  is  a  veritable  puzzle 
to  overpass;  indeed,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  so-called  track  round 
this  promontory,  the  ordinary 
tourist  would  almost  require  a 
«  Fair  Rosamond's  "  clue  to  guide 
him  on  his  way. 

I  cannot  advise  the  average 
visitor  to  these  wilds  to  attempt 
this  landward  approach  to  Loch 
Coruisg  from  Camasunary.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  not  our  first  time 
of  traversing  it  on  the  day  I  have 


been  describing,  or  we  should  have 
fared  badly.  For  it  was  on  the 
stroke  of  nine  o'clock  and  almost 
dark  when  we  caught  sight  of  the 
welcome  glimmer  of  the  tent- 
lights,  and  recrossed  the  little 
river  we  had  left  behind  us 
thirteen  hours  before.  So  ended 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered, 
and  an  exploration  of  what  is 
beyond  doubt  a  tract  of  moun- 
tain scenery  absolutely  unique  in 
the  British  Isles. 

And  we  were  only  just  in  time, 
for  soon  the  mists  came  lowering 
down  the  great  peaks,  and  by  the 
time  the  last  consolatory  pipe  be- 
fore bed  was  smoked,  the  walls  of 
my  tent  were  fiapping  and  bulging 
with  an  ominous  sound  in  a  gale 
of  wind  that  by  next  morning  had 
risen  to  a  furious  tempest,  roaring 
and  raging  against  the  marquee 
canvas  in  its  exposed  situation 
as  though  the  whole  fabric  must 
bodily  collapse. 

The  reader  will  have  by  this 
time  perceived  one  characteristic 
of  this  Hebridean  locality, — the 
unfamiliar  garb  in  which  nearly 
all  the  place-names  are  dressed  up. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Gaelic 
(i.e.,  Scoto- Celtic)  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  Norse,  due  to  the 
period  when  these  islands  were 
under  the  sway  of  the  Norwegian 
kings,  and  formed  the  battle- 
ground of  many  a  Jarl  and  Yiking 
and  Celtic  chieftain.  And  with- 
out some  smattering  of  the  ancient 
language,  one  can  hardly  decipher 
the  topographical  nomenclature  in 
the  maps  of  the  Government  Sur- 
vey, which  are  such  invaluable 
guides  to  the  tourist  throughout 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  ^ 


^  No  one  interested  in  the  wild  tract  of  country  here  treated  of  should  be  with- 
out the  set  of  special  6- inch  maps  lately  issued  in  a  revised  form  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  They  are  five  in  number, — Sheets  38,  39,  44,  45,  48,  marked  "  Island 
of  Skye,  Invemess-shire.*'  Without  being  actually  hill-shaded,  these  sheets,  by  a 
special  mode  of  representation,  delineate  all  the  slopes,  corries,  clifb,  ravines,  &c.. 
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Before  quitting  this  grimly  fasci- 
nating comer  of  Skje,  perhaps  the 
reader  may  like  to  bear  me  com- 
pany in  a  couple  of  hours'  sea-trout 
fishing  on  the  neighbouring  lake 
already  mentioned,  Loch  na 
Orfeitheach,  which  I  had  on  the 
evening  following  the  Coruisg 
tramp.  All  day  the  storm  had 
continued,  so  that  to  us  in  camp 
it  was  perforce  a  dies  non  as  to 
work  ;  but  the  evening  cleared  up 
enough  to  allow  a  start  for  the 
loch.  I  should  explain  that  per- 
mission had  been  given  me  for  a 
day's  fishing  in  it ;  but  strangers, 
so  the  shooting -tenant  told  me, 
are  by  no  means  particular  about 
getting  such  permission,  appar- 
ently regarding  the  lake  as  a  sort 
of  "  no  man's  "  water.  On  arrival 
with  my  rod  at  the  loch -side, 

0         and  I  found  a  rickety  old 

boat  half -full  of  water,  and  a 
pair  of  sculls  hidden  away  near 
by.    The  boat  baled  out,  she  was 

soon  launched,  and  0   having 

kindly  volunteered  to  do  the  row- 
ing, I  tried  casting  along  the 
shores,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
wind  had  dropped,  not  a  fin  was 
stirring,  and  neither  tinsel  body 
nor  varigated  wing  of  any  sort  or 
kind  had  charm  to  raise  a  fish  in 
the  feebly  rippling  water.  Then 
I  bethought  me  of  taking  to  the 
middle  deeps  of  the  lake,  with  a 
long  line  trailing  out  over  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  then  the  sport 
came.  The  rod  and  tackle  were  of 
the  lightest,  the  former  a  slender 
single-handed  one,  bought  for  a 
lady.  First,  a  biggish  fellow — to 
judge  by  the  msh  and  splash  of 
him,  about  a  couple  of  pounds 
weight  —  went  for  the  fly,  and 
carried  it  off,  casting-line  and  all. 
This  was  irritating ;  but  a  new  and 
stronger  casting-line  having  been 


supplied  with  a  fresh  fly,  we  went 
to  work  again.  Taut  goes  the 
line,  down  goes  the  rod -top  in" 
violent  jerks,  and  then  the  rapid 
click  of  the  reel  winding  itself  up 
as  fast  as  fingers  can  tum  the 
handle ;  then  a  stop,  and  a  whirr 
out  again,  and  so  on,  till  the  fish, 
after  many  a  leap  and  spin  into 
the  air,  is  wheedled  up  alongside 
the  boat,  and  hauled  in  somehow 
or  other.  Thus  we  secured  four 
or  five  fine  white  sea-trout,  ranging 
from  one  to  two  pounds  apiece; 
and  lastly,  a  splendid  fellow  that 
held  me  in  play  full  half  an  hour 
with  my  light  gear.  We  had  no 
net,  or  anything  with  which  to  lift 
a  fish  of  his  weight  into  the  boat, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
row  slowly  into  the  shingly  beach 
and  float  him  ashore,  C  mean- 
while landing  and  seizing  the  prize 
just  as  he  was  flopping  about  at 
the  edge  of  the  water.  It  was 
an  exciting  moment,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  fish  was  put  on 
the  scales,  he  just  tumed  them  at 
three  pounds. 

As  I  put  up  the  rod,  and  while 
the  rotten  old  punt  was  being 
hauled  up  high  and  dry  and  secured 
by  its  rusty  chain  to  a  boulder  on 
the  bank,  the  sun  suddenly  gleam- 
ed out  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds, 
and  tumed  the  topmost  crags  of 
Blaven  into  burnished  gold,  streak- 
ed with  intense  ultramarine  in  the 
shadows  of  the  deep-furrowed  clefts 
and  crannies.  Altogether,  con- 
sidering the  gear  at  command, 
those  two  hours'  sport,  that  still 
cloudy  evening  on  this  lonesome 
lake,  dark  with  its  majestic  over- 
hanging cliffs  and  their  broad  ever- 
deepening  reflections,  is  another 
episode  of  that  brief  camping-time 
worthy  to  live  in  the  memory, 
albeit  the  take  was  not  salmon. 


in  a  wonderfully  artistic  and  graphic  manner,  so  that  any  one  who  can  read  a  map 
would  understand  from  them  the  whole  articulation  of  these  mountain-ranges. 
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For  it  needs  not  to  tell  the  know- 
ing among  the  perusers  of  these 
pages  of  the  delights  of  sea-trout 
fishing  in  a  spot  like  this,  nor  yet 
of  the  corresponding  deliciousness 
of  flavour  appertaining  to  these 
"spolia,"  a  flavour  little  inferior 
to  that  of  their  more  illustrious 
kindred  in  the  same  waters. 

While  on  the  subject  of  fishing, 
let  me  just  note  the  abundance  of 
sea-trout  and  salmon  the  Goruisg 
river  has  always  been  famed  for. 
In  the  notes  to  his  poem  Scott 
relates  how  they  swarmed  where 
the  river  Scavaig  discharged  into 
the  bay.  I  was  told  this  had  been 
for  a  long  time  past  a  great  poach- 
ing-ground  fbr  stray  yachts  and 
light  craft.  These  would  run  in 
to  the  little  deep-water  haven, 
often  at  night ;  and  in  so  solitary  a 
place  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  slip 
ashore,  and  rod  or  net  both  the 
river  and  loch,  without  any  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  a  whit 
the  wiser. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell. 
Another  day  in  camp  took  us  to 
the  top  of  "Sgiirr  nan  Gillean" 
(3167  feet  high,  exactly  the  alti- 
tude of  Sgiirr  na  Banachdich),  the 
best  known  of  the  Cuillin  peaks, 
and  much  the  easiest  of  ascent, 
though  correctly  described  in  the 
guide-books  as  "difficult.''  Our 
route  left  the  main  bridle-path  to 
Sligachan  at  Loch  Dubh  (black 
lake),  crossed  the  river  where  it 
emei^es  from  Harta  Corrie,  and 
thence  struck  up  the  shoulder  of 
the  great  eastern  lip  of  that  corrie 
till  the  sharp  jagged  watershed 
ridge  was  reached.  Following  this 
north-westerly,  you  are  brought, 
after  some  pretty  stifl*  climbing,  to 
the  summit  of  the  Scaur,  whence  a 
wonderful  sight  is  obtained  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  mighty 
range,  which  here  thrusts  out  its 
great  spurred  and  spiked  talons  in 
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every  direction.  In  the  pile  of 
stones  which  caps  the  peak  we 
found  a  bottle  stowed  away,  con- 
taining one  or  two  paper  records 
of  those  who  had  climbed  to  the 
spot — three  or  four  names  in  as 
many  years,  proof  that  this  spire- 
like pinnacle  is  decidedly  "  caviare 
to  the  general."  A  couple  of  men, 
who  appeared  clambering  up  the 
clifls  with  ropes  and  guides  while 
we  were  there,  and  posed  as  past- 
masters  in  mountaineering,  assured 
us  they  had  tried  most  Alpine  and 
other  difficult  ascents  on  the  Oon- 
tinent ;  but  that,  altitude  for  alti- 
tude, they  had  never  met  with 

harder  climbing  than  this.  0  

and  I  added  our  names  to  the 
MSS.  in  the — let  us  hope — im- 
perishable bottle,  and  then  had  to 
hurry  down  to  escape  the  threat- 
ening mists  which  came  rolling  up, 
and  might  very  soon  have  belat- 
ed us. 

And  here  a  word  of  warning. 
Let  no  one  attempt  to  search  out 
the  dark  mysteries  of  the  Ouillins 
alone,  if  it  be  possible  to  get  a  com- 
panion. The  weather  is  at  all  times 
of  the  year  most  treacherous  in  this 
locality,  and  the  vapour  from  the 
warm  Gulf  Stream  which  courses 
up  these  western  Scottish  coasts 
is  perpetually  passing  into  great 
cloud-wreaths,  which  loom  up  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  descend  in  mists 
or  rain  down  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
glens  and  corries.  Not  even  the 
weather-wisest  here  can  forecast 
the  elements  for  many  hours,  and 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  by  the  mist 
anywhere  high  up  the  rocky  fast- 
nesses of  the  Cuillins,  ten  chances 
to  one  he  has  no  choice  but  to  stop 
where  he  is  till  the  mist  clears 
(which  may  be  one,  two,  or  more 
days),  unless  he  is  bent  upon  run- 
ning the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck. 
In  such  circumstances,  lucky  is  he 
who  has  a  fair  supply  of  food  left 
in  his  pocket)  good  store  of  whisky 
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in  his  flask,  and  a  well-filled  to- 
bacco-pouch. 

If,  then,  in  summer  the  normal 
aspect,  weather,  and  general  sur- 
roundings of  this  Hebridean  wilder- 
ness are  such  as  I  have  described 
them,  conceive  what  they  must  be 
in  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of 
winter.  It  was  told  me  that  not 
a  few  of  the  tenants  of  the  solitary 
farmhouse  by  our  camp  had  in  past 
times  either  "  gone  off  their  heads," 
taken  to  whisky,  or  otherwise  come 
to  grief,  presumably  from  the  appal- 
ling loneliness  of  the  place.  But, 
however  that  may  have  been,  I 
can  vouch  that  the  farm  occupants 
of  a  year  or  two  ago,  brothers  and 
Lowlanders,  had  so  far  manifested 
no  signs  of  deterioration.  They 
were  shrewd,  capable,  thriving  men, 
the  owners  of  many  sheep,  and 
they  showed  the  camped-out  way- 
farers in  their  neighbourhood  no 
little  civility. 

Sorry  indeed  was  I  when  the 
time  came  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
camp  on  the  shore  of  the  "  Bay  of 
Watching  "  (Camas  Fhionnairidh), 
and  the  last  look  had  to  be  taken 
of  the  grand  straight  glen  "nan 
Leac,"  issuing  from  the  heart  of 
Blaven,  and  so  conspicuous  in  the 
landscape  with  its  grey  stones  and 
silvery  waterfalls.  As  for  the 
rugged  track  which  leads  from 
Camasunary  to  Strathaird  House 
along  a  bleak  hillside,  it  will  always 
be  memorable  to  the  writer  by  rea- 
son of  the  ladies  he  had  to  pilot 


over  it  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
dark  of  nightfall,  over  many  rocky 
streams  and  devious  places.  So 
will  the  hospitable  kindness  they, 
wearied  and  soaking  wet  to  the 
knees,  met  with  at  the  shooting- 
tenant's  house;  neither  shall  we 
forget  the  moonlight  drive  thence 
along  the  shadowy  shores  of  Loch 
Slapin,  with  the  mysterious  dark 
profile  of  Blaven  abreast  of  us, — 
a  singularly  perfect  picture  of  a 
mountain-side.  Nor  must  I  omit 
to  mention  the  hamlet  of  Torran, 
with  its  reminder  of  the  discon- 
tented Skye  crofters  and  their  agi- 
tation, a  great  gaping  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  which  vexed 
the  soul  of  my  driver  every  time 
we  drove  by  the  spot, — the  hole 
being  left  unmended  because  the 
crofters  refused  to  pay  the  road- 
rate. 

And  so,  back  to  Broadford  and 
aboard  the  passing  steamer,  away 
round  through  Loch  Alsh  and  down 
the  Sound  of  Sleat  with  prow  turned 
toward  the  Brighton  of  the  West 
Highlands.  Again  a  glimpse, 
though  this  time  a  far-distant  one, 
of  the  massive  "  stem  old  Coolin  " 
and 

His  high  and  haggard  head, 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moan, 
Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  groan." 

Yet  a  little  while  more. 

And  Goolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind, 
And  Slapin's  cavemed  shore." 

T.  PiLKiNGTON  White. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  BATTLE:  A 

Wb  remember  reading  many 
years  ago,  with  infinite  amuse- 
ment, a  clever  pamphlet  on  the 
*  Art  of  Pedigree-making,'  by  the 
Scottish  Lyon-King-of-Arms,  the 
enthusiastic  successor  of  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  He  select- 
ed for  scarification  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  who,  having  paid  the 
Heralds'  Office  for  sundry  extrava- 
gant flights  of  fancy,  had  foisted 
on  popular  credulity  a  tissue  of 
myth  and  fable ;  and  a  terrible  ex- 
ample he  made  of  the  offender. 
We  all  know  how  the  sarcastic 
author  of  the  <Snob  Papers' 
described  the  genealogy  of  Sir 
Alured  de  Mogyns,  nd  Muggins, 
who  traced  his  descent  to 
the  days  of  the  Druids,  and  to 
the  mighty  Hogyn  Mogyn  of 
the  hundred  beeves.  The  art 
of  pedigree  -  making  will  never 
fall  altogether  into  disrepute,  so 
long  as  self-made  men,  though 
they  may  have  raised  themselves 
from  the  democracy,  and  get 
their  galleries  of  family  portraits 
from  the  Wardour  Street  deal- 
ers, foolishly  aspire  to  ancestral 
honours,  —  though  perhaps  they 
are  less  foolish  than  they  appear 
to  be,  and  are  rather  content  to 
sacrifice  themselves  nobly  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  children. 
The  father  of  future  generations 
is  ridiculed,  but  people  soon  begin 
to  believe  what  they  read  in 
'  Burke ' ;  the  son  escapes  with  an 
occasional  sneer  from  the  well- 
informed,  and  the  great-grandson 
may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  safe, 
unless  old  absurdities  should  be 
raked  up  in  the  heat  of  an  election. 
But  though  legions  of  impostors 
have  managed  to  pass  muster  in 


BOMANCE  OF  FEUDALISM. 

the  great  army  of  gentlemen  of 
blood  and  lineage,  nevertheless 
there  is  a  general  suspicion  that 
many  pedigrees  are.  more  or  less 
questionable.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  the  ancestry  of  men  who 
have  made  their  money  in  profes- 
sions or  trades  and  received  the 
honour  of  "ancient  but  decayed 
families,"  should  rank  for  the  most 
part  with  the  myths  of  the  middle 
ages.  No  doubt  the  suspicion  is 
tolerably  well  founded,  though  it 
may  do  injustice  to  individuals. 
That  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
the  really  illustrious  obscure,  who 
had  been  content  to  swagger  on 
the  strength  of  their  birth,  and 
have  never  had  the  capacity  to 
do  much  credit  to  their  country. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  not 
a  few  men,  and  notably  Scots- 
men, who  have  been  content  to 
keep  pedigrees,  and  even  ances- 
tral titles,  in  abeyance,  till  they 
could  reconcile  prudence  with 
family  pride,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  adequate  income.  Scott,  speak- 
ing through  the  mouth  of  King 
James  I.  of  England,  made  a  sen- 
sible remark  on  the  subject  in  the 
*  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  Talking  of 
a  Scot  emerging  from  a  prolonged 
eclipse, — "Out  he  pulls  his  pedi- 
gree," said  the  King,  "on  he 
buckles  his  sword,  gives  his  beaver 
a  brush,  and  cocks  it  in  the  face 
of  all  creation."  That  by  the  way ; 
but  when  we  rise  above  the  long- 
neglected  middle  ranks,  we  pass 
from  the  licence  of  popular  ro- 
mance into  an  atmosphere  of  rela- 
tive certainties.  For  good  or  evil 
the  great  families  of  England  have 
written  their  names  indelibly  on 
the  pages  of  histoiy.     Many  of 
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the  famous  historic  races  were  ex- 
tinguished long  ago.  Disraeli  said 
in  'Coningsby'  that  after  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  a  Norman 
baron  was  as  rare  as  a  wolf. 
But  many  survive  in  collateral 
branches,  and  not  a  few,  not- 
withstanding Disraeli's  sweeping 
dictum,  are  represented  at  this 
day  by  direct  descendants.  Many 
of  them  have  left  a  memory  be- 
hind, not  merely  in  the  records  of 
their  deeds  of  arms  by  the  chron- 
iclers, but  in  the  castles  or  man- 
ors to  which  they  gave  a  name  or 
from  which  they  borrowed  one. 

The  biographical  roll  of  those 
notable  historical  characters  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  exciting  reading. 
Though  falsehoods  and  exaggera- 
tions must  necessarily  have  crept 
in,  on  the  whole  it  is  founded  on 
truth  and  facts.  It  describes 
in  detail  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom, which,  having  lost  by  the 
fortune  of  war  its  vast  Continen- 
tal possessions,  has  developed  into 
the  British  empire  with  colonies 
in  every  clime.  It  paints  to  the 
life,  although  episodically  and  in- 
cidentally, the  gradual  emerging  of 
a  much-enduring  society  from  the 
domination  of  the  men  of  blood 
and  iron.  As  for  these  men,  their 
checkered  careers  were  as  full  of 
sensation  as  their  characters  were 
strangely  yet  naturally  inconsist- 
ent. From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  they  made  arms  their  trade ; 
ambition  and  martial  glory  were 
the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  Yet 
the  chivalrous  knights  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  the 
nobles  who  fought  at  Neville's 
Cross  and  Crecy  and  Agincourt, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  merci- 
less tyrants  of  their  serfs  and  de- 
pendants. Sordid  rapacity  kept 
pace  with  reckless  profusion ;  and 
in  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  their 
feudal  rights  they  shrank  from  no 
form  of  oppressive  cruelty.  Their 
brutalities  would  have  disgraced  a 


Jonathan  Wild,  and  their  crimes 
would  seem  scandalous  in  the  New- 
gate Calendar.  To  do  them  justice, 
they  were  as  hard  on  their  equals 
as  on  their  inferiors,  though  from  a 
point  of  perhaps  egotistical  punctilio 
they  spared  their  equals  the  dishon- 
our of  actual  torture.  The  captive 
had  neither  comfort  nor  mercy  to 
expect  till  he  paid  his  ransom 
or  was  rescued  by  his  friends. 
What  stories  of  slow  misery  in  the 
very  shadow  of  death  might  be 
told  by  the  dungeons  that  may 
still  be  seen  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  such  castles  as  Warkworth 
or  Kenilworth !  There  the  well- 
nurtured  knight,  like  Damian  de 
Lacy  in  '  The  Betrothed,'  shackled 
and  ironed,  although  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  was  doomed 
to  solitary  seclusion  on  the  coarsest 
and  scantiest  food.  Fettered  in 
the  damp  and  the  darkness  among 
loathsome  creeping  things,  he  drew 
breath  with  difficulty  in  the  foulest 
air;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that,  like  the  cold-blooded  toads 
which  were  his  fellow-prisoners, 
undeveloped  sensibilities  saved  him 
from  insanity.  The  only  access  to 
those  loathsome  oubliettes  was,  as 
at  Warkworth,  through  the  trap- 
door opening  in  the  roof.  What 
must  have  been  the  tone  of  mind 
of  the  chivalrous  lord  of  the 
castle,  who  could  feast  and  carouse 
in  the  banqueting-hall  above-stairs 
with  such  horrors  and  such  suffer- 
ing beneath  his  feet !  But  what 
between  hard  fighting,  free  feast- 
ing, and  deep  drinking,  the  nobles  of 
the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  kept 
conscience  at  arm's-length,  as  they 
had  become  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. There  were  rare  exceptions 
to  prove  the  rule.  Some  princes 
and  wealthy  nobles  were  piously 
inclined  and  munificent.  They 
gave  liberally  in  their  lifetimes, 
and  made  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
foundations.     But  generally  the 
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clei^,  when  they  dared  to  preach, 
addressed  themselves  to  desi  ears ; 
and  the  more  earnest  and  fervent 
mendicant  friars  were  as  men  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  The  monks 
of  the  neighbouring  convent  could 
afford  to  bide  their  time,  for  barring 
the  probability  of  death  in  battle, 
they  were  very  sure  their  time 
would  come.  When  a  Front  de 
Bceuf  lay  dying  on  a  bed  of  down, 
he  was  cruahed  under  the  accumu- 
lated weight  of  his  crimes.  The 
Sling  of  Terrors  was  never  more 
terrible  than  when  he  came  to  the 
pillow  of  an  impenitent  sinner  in 
all  the  horrors  of  unfamiliar  re- 
morse. Then  the  mocker  and  the 
blasphemer  would  become  the  sub- 
missive suitor  of  the  Church  for 
the  remission  and  absolution  that 
were  worth  buying  upon  any 
terms.  Then  the  shaven  delegate 
of  the  Pope  and  St  Peter  would 
make  his  conditions  for  the  Masses 
which  might  save  a  miserable  soul. 
A  bad  look-out  at  best  for  the  new- 
bom  Christian  to  be  purified  in- 
definitely in  penal  fires,  and  he  knew 
medieval  humanity  far  too  well  to 
trust  anything  to  the  piety  of  his 
heirs.  It  was  in  that  mood  that 
men  were  persuaded  to  make  great 
grants  of  their  ill-gotten  gear  to 
the  Church,  and  so  they  bequeathed 
the  consequences  of  their  crimes 
to  their  offspring,  who  were  em- 
barrassed and  impoverished  by 
those  deathbed  dispositions. 

Many  a  great  family  was  brought 
to  difficulties  and  driven  in  despera- 
tion into  treasons  by  the  ransoms 
that  had  been  exacted  for  the 
souls  of  their  "forebears."  The 
frequent  rebellions  were  seldom 
successful,  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
was  the  sagacious  policy  of  the 
Norman  kings  to  distribute  the 
gifts  of  land  with  which  they 
rewarded  good  service  through 
counties  lying  widely  apart,  so 
that  few  of  the  great  English 
feudatories  had  the  power  of  the 


greater  Scottish  chieftains,  who 
often  set  the  king  successfully  at 
defiance.  In  the  event  of  defeat 
they  could  not  withdraw  into 
wildernesses  made  practically  im- 
pregnable by  lakes  and  hills.  The 
isolated  and  artificially  fortified 
strongholds  of  the  English  barons 
could  be  carried  by  storm  or  re- 
duced by  siege.  Powerful  so  long 
as  they  had  the  prestige  of  power, 
they  exercised  no  patriarchal  au- 
thority. Great  nobles  like  the 
Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Somerset, 
as  Lord  Lytton  remarks  in  the 
'Last  of  the  Barons,'  had  often 
hungered  for  the  beggar's  crust, 
while  awaiting  the  next  turn  of 
Fortune's  wheel.  Even  an  un- 
popular king,  unless  the  forces 
combined  against  him  were  over- 
whelming, could  always  find  friends 
who  were  zealous  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  favours  to  come.  For 
failure  was  inevitably  followed  by 
forfeiture;  there  were  lands  and 
castles  to  be  given  away ;  the  titles 
and  blood  of  the  traitors  were 
attainted,  and  their  families,  who 
were  cold-shouldered  by  the  time- 
serving, sank  into  obscurity.  Of 
course  the  whirligig  of  time  would 
sometimes  bring  revenge  and  com- 
pensation. When  the  representa- 
tives of  rival  families  alternately 
filled  the  throne,  as  in  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  titles  were  revived 
and  domains  were  restored  to  their 
respective  partisans.  That  helped 
to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, and  those  eras  of  swift 
and  sudden  changes  had  begun 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror.  His  succession  was 
fiercely  contested  by  his  sons ;  and 
the  hot-headed  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  sullen  Red  King 
were  equally  ruthless.  As  almost 
all  the  Conqueror's  companions 
held  lands  both  in  Normandy  and 
England,  they  were  sadly  per- 
plexed as  to  the  choice  of  sides. 
They  were  sure  to  have  bitter 
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reason  to  repent  their  mistake  if 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Perpetual  captivity  was 
the  best  they  might  expect;  and 
Bufus  in  particular  had  an  un- 
pleasant fancy  for  condemning  his 
prisoners  to  the  loss  of  eyesight. 
Death  by  the  axe  would  have 
been  far  more  merciful,  but  speedy 
execution  was  generally  denied 
them. 

The  romance  of  those  stirring 
and  troublous  centuries  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  in  the  writings 
of  chroniclers  and  historians  from 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Con- 
queror down  to  Froissart  and  the 
comparatively  modem  Holinshed. 
But  the  chroniclers  deal  with  spe- 
cial periods,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Froissart,  their  writing,  as 
a  rule,  is  baldly  matter-of-fact, 
though  often  impressively  realistic. 
The  chronicles  are  dry  reading  at 
the  best,  and  in  these  days  of  busy 
bookmaking  few  dream  of  disturb- 
ing their  accumulated  dust.  Con- 
sequently, from  the  literary  and 
popular  point  of  view,  we  are  the 
more  grateful  to  her  Grace  of 
Cleveland  for  the  comprehensive 
biographical  and  historical  con- 
tents of  the  three  handsome  vol- 
umes she  has  published  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Battle  Abbey  Boll.' 
Had  she  taken  experienced  liter- 
ary advice,  we  suspect  she  might 
have  spared  herself  much  unneces- 
sary labour ;  and  her  book  would 
have  gained  by  suppressions  and 
omissions.  But  with  the  Boll  of 
Battle  for  her  theme,  she  has  been 
indefatigable  in  investigating  col- 
lateral authorities  of  all  kinds; 
and  in  bringing  together  and  arrang- 
ing the  fruits  of  her  labours,  she 
has  spared  even  earnest  students 
an  infinity  of  trouble.  Neither  the 
Duchess  nor  her  readers  are  sup- 
posed to  assume  the  veracity  of  all 
she  records.  It  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  in  a  work  founded 
largely  on  traditions  or  on  chron- 


icles flowing  from  tainted  sources 
or  compiled  from  rumour  and  im- 
perfect information,  a  vast  amount 
of  fiction  must  have  been  interpo- 
lated. We  have  been  interested 
in  the  book,  inasmuch  as  it  repro- 
duces not  only  lively  but  lifelike 
pictures  of  England  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  illustrated  in  the  rise  and 
vicissitudes  of  families.  But  what 
pleases  us  most  is  its  suggestive- 
ness.  It  throws  the  charm  of  his- 
torical and  romantic  association 
over  places  well  known  or  obscure 
in  all  the  counties  of  England.  It 
revives  our  recollections  of  mem- 
orable battles,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  successive  lords  of  the  fam- 
ous castles  which  were  the  ar- 
tificial bulwarks  of  the  level 
midlands,  or  which  rolled  back 
the  periodical  tides  of  invasion 
from  the  Scotch  borders  and  the 
marches  of  mountainous  Wales. 
It  records  incidentally  the  growth 
of  our  constitution  and  our  liber- 
ties, whether  we  are  indebted  for 
them  to  outbreaks  of  the  sturdy 
democracy,  or  to  clerical  and 
knightly  champions  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  extorting  invaluable 
charters  from  reluctant  kings,  by 
threats  of  excommunication  or  at 
the  sword's -point;  or  to  barons 
banded  in  open  rebellion ;  or  in- 
directly to  the  outlaws  gathered 
together  in  the  greenwood,  setting 
at  defiance  the  sanguinary  forest 
laws  and  all  forms  of  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  But  these 
miscellaneous  biographical  records 
are  far  from  being  merely  med- 
ieval and  martial.  A  few  of  the 
oldest  families  still  exist ;  and 
many  more,  whose  names  and 
memories  may  have  wellnigh  dis- 
appeared from  the  districts  they 
once  governed  as  petty  princes, 
are  still  represented  by  descend- 
ants through  the  female  line.  The 
Duchess  shortens  or  lengthens  her 
biographies  somewhat  capricious- 
ly, and  some  of  them  are  brought 
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down  to  the  present  day.  Con- 
sequently there  is  much  of  modem 
interest  in  them,  with  references 
to  recent  domestic  and  political  in- 
cidents, and  innumerable  allusions 
to  scenes  and  events  which  have 
been  sung  and  idealised  by  immor- 
tal poets.  The  volumes  must  in 
any  case  have  been  instructive, 
but,  fortunately,  the  author  has  a 
charming  literary  style,  easy  and 
simple,  yet  forcible  and  pictur- 
esque; so  she  has  succeeded  in 
midking  them  singularly  fascinat- 
ing. 

Ajs  we  are  glancing  at  them  in 
their  romantic  rather  than  in  their 
historical  aspects,  we  need  not  go 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  sources  whence 
the  names  are  derived.  Never- 
theless, a  word  must  be  said  in 
passing  as  to  the  famous  Roll 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
work.  The  fortunate  mistress  of 
two  of  the  most  interesting  resi- 
dences in  England — the  Abbey  of 
Battle  and  the  Castle  of  Baby — 
has  naturally  made  zealous  inquiry 
into  all  that  concerns  Battle's  titles 
to  fame. 

The  Roll  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  command  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  charter  which 
founded  his  abbey.  The  monks 
were  to  sing  Masses  in  due  season 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  knights 
who  had  helped  to  win  him  a 
kingdom.  It  is  as  certain  that 
such  a  Roll  once  existed  as  it  is 
that  it  has  now  disappeared.  And 
according  to  the  version  of  the 
story  of  its  loss  which  the  Duchess 
accepts  as  the  most  credible,  it  was 
in  existence  less  than  a  century 
ago.  According  to  tradition  it 
had  passed  with  the  abbey  into 
Hie  possession  of  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  received  a  gift 
of  Battle  in  the  general  confisca- 
tion of  Church  lands.    His  de- 


scendants changed  their  chief  resi- 
dence to  Cowdray;  the  Roll  is 
supposed  to  have  been  removed 
thither  with  the  family  title-deeds, 
and  all  were  consumed  in  the  great 
fire  which  destroyed  Cowdray  in 
1793.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Roll  is  gone ;  but  three  copies  re- 
main. They  are  incomplete,  in- 
consistent, and  very  imperfect  at 
best;  but  the  Duchess  has  done 
her  utmost  with  unsatisfactory 
materials,  by  research,  comparison, 
and  ingenious  speculation.  It  is 
admitted,  indeed,  that  the  original 
had  from  the  very  beginning  been 
unscrupulously  falsified.  Then,  as 
now,  men  were  ambitious  and  will- 
ing to  pay  handsomely  for  the 
privilege  of  having  their  names 
inscribed  in  the  Norman  libro  cPoro, 
The  monks  on  their  side  were  by  no 
means  over  -  particular,  charitably 
undertaking  to  correct  suggested 
omissions,  and  thinking  all  money 
that  flowed  into  their  coffers  to  be 
sanctified  by  holy  purposes;  so 
that  names  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
copies  which  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  all  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Then  the  quaint  and  extremely 
eccentric  orthography  throws  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  identifi- 
cation. In  an  unlettered  age  pho- 
netic spelling  was  in  favour,  and 
some  of  the  Duchess's  attempts  at 
solving  these  orthographical  enig- 
mas are,  after  all,  but  shrewd 
and  plausible  guesses,  although 
occasionally  she  has  succeeded 
in  discovering  conclusive  collateral 
proofs.  We  may  add  that  this 
noble  and  ennobling  Roll  shows 
that  the  period  of  the  Conquest  was 
the  golden  age  of  the  adventurer. 
Dugald  Dalgetty  could  boast  that 
he  had  been  the  favourite  of  kings, 
and  sat  as  an  honoured  guest  at 
the  ceremonial  banquets  of  princes. 
But  he  had  rough  fare,  with  miser- 
able pay  often  in  arrear,  and  he 
had  scarcely  a  crown  in  his  pockets 
when  he  consented  to  take  service 
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with  Montrose.  Not  a  few  of  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror  were 
of  the  meanest  extraction,  and 
their  native  obscurity  was  brand- 
ed upon  them  by  the  names  they 
were  condemned  to  bear.  They 
might  have  been  hewers  of  wood 
like  the  Gibeonites,  or  like  Ivo 
Taille-bois,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Kingsley's  novel  of  *Hereward.' 
But  like  Taille-bois,  or  like  the 
Fitz-Scrub  who  is  mentioned  in 
Lord  Lytton's  *  Harold,'  they  made 
their  fortunes  in  the  marvellously 
successful  speculation  of  the  Nor- 
man Duke.  It  was  the  most  bril- 
liant, if  not  the  first,  example  of 
the  floating  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany (limited),  for  we  do  not  for- 
get such  mythical  ventures  as  the 
quest  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  But 
every  soldier  of  distinction  who 
fought  at  Hastings,  and  survived, 
had  his  share  of  the  promised 
spoils  of  victory.  Many  of  those 
lucky  investors  had  no  patronym- 
ics, but  merely  prefixed  Fitz  to 
the  Ohristian  name  of  their  father. 
Many  more  fought  under  a  nom 
de  guerre;  not  a  few  had  been 
nicknamed  by  their  comrades  from 
some  striking  physical  peculiarity. 
There  were  others  who  were  simply 
designated  from  the  colour  of  their 
hair  and  complexion — such  as  Le 
Blanc  and  Le  Brun,  since  trans- 
lated into  Whites  and  Browns. 
But  all  who  had  shown  themselves 
proper  men  of  their  hands,  for  the 
risking  of  their  lives,  had  magnifi- 
cent rewards  in  the  shape  of  a 
plurality  of  manors,  apportioned 
as  regarded  soil  and  situation, 
with  a  due  respect  to  their  ser- 
vices and  to  Court  favour. 

Courtly  connections  count  for 
much,  but  even  they  were  over- 
ridden by  consideration*  of  capa- 
city, when  claims  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Conqueror.  So  it 
was  sure  to  be,  in  a  fighting  age, 
when  the  best  men  came  visibly 
to  the  front.    In  reading  the  story 


of  the  settlement  of  conquered 
England,  we  are  struck  by  the 
number  of  leading  nobles  who  were 
near  connections  of  William.  His 
stem  happened  to  be  a  fruitful 
one,  and  the  bastard  who  had 
married  a  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, always  sought  to  consoli- 
date hi^  position  by  marriages. 
The  men  who  guarded  the  sea- 
gates  of  the  Channel,  to  whom  he 
delegated  palatinate  power  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  or  on  the  distant 
frontiers  of  Scotland  among  the 
discontented  and  warlike  Danes, 
were  members  of  his  own  family. 
Such  were  Eustace  of  Boulogne, 
whose  hot  blood  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor  had  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  popular  Earl 
Godwin  at  Dover;  and  Hugh  Lupus, 
the  fierce  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had 
practically  all  the  privileges  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty  so  long  as 
he  could  keep  the  savage  Cymri  at 
bay.  But  we  must  pass  on  to 
make  a  selection  among  illustrative 
passages  and  incidents,  and  the 
initial  name  of  Aumale  is  char- 
acteristic as  any  other. 

We  know  that  the  title  of 
Aumale  had  been  latterly  adopted 
by  the  Orleans  family  in  France, 
and  it  is  familiar  besidesi  to  the 
readers  of  Shakespeare.  Trans- 
muted by  English  mouths  into 
Albemarle,  it  had  been  taken, 
according  to  the  Duchess,  from 
the  Norman  fief  of  Aumale,  with 
its  frontier  fortress  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Picardy,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Roman  Alba 
Maria.  The  Aumale  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  had  married  a 
half-sister  of  the  Conqueror.  She 
had  already  been  the  wife  of  a 
son  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu, 
whose  seizure  of  Harold  when  ship- 
wrecked on  his  coasts,  led  to  the 
fatal  complications  of  the  oath 
sworn  on  the  relics.  Otto,  calling 
himself  D'Aumale  in  right  of  his 
wife,  had  been  dispossessed  of  the 
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paternal  inheritance  of  the  Duchy 
of  Champagne.  After  Hastings  he 
received  by  way  of  recompense  the 
swampy  territory  of  Holdemess  in 
Lincoln  and  Yorkshire ;  but  as  he 
grumbled  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  growing  grain  there,  so 
that  he  might  ''feed  his  young 
son  with  wheaten  bread,"  he  was 
subsequently  gratified  with  more 
fertile  domains.  On  the  death  of 
his  royal  kinsman  and  patron,  he 
was  one  of  the  nobles  who  were 
driven  into  desperate  straits  as 
to  choosing  between  the  claimants 
to  the  succession.  We  have  already 
made  mention  of  the  melancholy 
fates  of  the  victims  of  such  ugly 
dilemmas.  He  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  plot  against  Bufus,  with- 
out having  put  the  Channel  between 
him  and  danger.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  who  made  him 
a  signal  example.  For  thirteen 
years  the  half-brother  of  the  Con- 
queror lay  forgotten  in  a  dungeon, 
till  death  brought  him  the  release 
which  his  royal  nephew  had  re- 
fused. His  brother  Stephen  was 
the  first  to  bear  the  English  title 
of  Albemarle.^  As  liberally  gifted 
as  his  senior  with  lands,  he  was 
one  of  the  rare  nobles  who  even 
in  their  lives  were  piously  or  super- 
stitiously  regardful  of  their  latter 
end.  Perhaps  he  had  been  brought 
into  a  serious  frame  of  mind  by  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Rufus.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  positive  mania  for 
founding  monasteries;  and  if  he 
did  not  ruin  himself  by  his  generous 
donations,  it  is  a  proof  that  liber- 
ality pays  even  in  this  world.  But 
his  personal  piety  outstripped  his 
discretion.  He  rashly  committed 
himself  to  a  vow  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  he  had  "  waxed  fat  and  gross," 


and  consequently  desired  to  back 
out  of  his  promise.  The  Church 
came  to  the  rescue  of  a  faithful 
son,  and  showed  him  a  way  out  of 
the  dilemma.  A  worthy  monk 
went  on  an  embassage  to  Rome, 
where,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Holy  Father,  he  obtained  absolu- 
tion for  Lord  Albemarle,  on  con- 
dition of  the  founding  of  another 
monastery.  Nevertheless,  the 
monks  were  hard  on  him,  for 
after  casting  about  among  his 
fair  Yorkshire  domains,  they  de- 
cided to  turn  him  out  of  his 
favourite  retreat  of  Meaux.  Al- 
ready, as  we  see,  the  Norman  in- 
vaders had  been  imposing  their 
family  names  on  the  English  soil, 
for  Meaux  had  been  rechristened 
after  Sir  John  de  Meaux.  This 
pious  Lord  Albemarle  was  like- 
wise the  founder  of  Wobum  Abbey 
and  of  Kirkstead,  in  Lincoln.  We 
need  not  follow  the  successive 
revivals  of  the  ancient  Norman 
title,  in  Monk  the  taciturn  king- 
maker, and  in  Keppel  of  naval  ce- 
lebrity. 

We  have  spoken  of  constant 
references  to  the  men  and  the 
places  immortalised  by  the  poets. 
We  are  almost  as  often  remind- 
ed of  Scott  as  of  Shakespeare. 
D'Aincourt  and  Ai^entoune  fol- 
low Aumale,  and  we  are  straight- 
way transported  in  the  spirit  to 
the  Argyleshire  stronghold  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles  and  to  the 
plain  of  Bannockbum.  It  was  a 
D'Eyncourt  who  fell  before  Stir- 
ling in  the  preliminary  skirmish, 
when  Randolph  redeemed  his 
negligence  by  the  fiery  charge 
that  emptied  the  saddle  of  the 
dashing  English  leader.  The  first 
of  the  race  who  settled  in  Eng- 
land had  sixty  manors  in  the 
eastern  shires,  and  the  chief  place 


1  It  should  be  noticed  that  along  with  the  English  earldom  there  was  con- 
currently a  French  countship  held  by  the  houses  of  Castile,  Dammartin,  Har- 
court^  Lorraine,  in  succession. 
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in  his  barony  was  Blankney,  now 
the  seat  of  Mr  Ohaplin.  The 
Laureate  claims  descent  from  the 
D'Eyncourts,  and  one  of  his  kins- 
men assumed  the  name  as  the 
condition  of  succeeding  to  lands 
in  the  eastern  counties.  All  that 
Scott  has  sung  of  the  feats  and 
fame  of  the  illustrious  Giles 
d' Argentine  appears  to  be  strictly 
historical,  though  we  may  doubt 
if  he  ever  feasted  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sound  of  Mull.  He  was  a 
knight  of  Rhodes,  and  before  he 
came  to  the  fatal  field  where  he 
fell,  he  had  been  fighting  abroad 
under  the  banner  of  the  German 
Emperor.  The  once  illustrious 
house  of  Adgillam — "D'Aiguillon" 
— held  what  is  now  the  archiepis- 
copal  manor  of  Addington  in 
Surrey,  on  the  tenure  of  serving 
a  certain  dish  at  the  royal  table. 
Oooks  were  held  in  high  con- 
sideration by  monarchs,  who  were 
generally  either  gournumds  or  glut- 
tons, and  Addington  had  been 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  his 
gifted  chefy  in  recompense  for  an 
inspiration  which,  if  we  may  trust 
tradition,  was  literally  a  <<mess," 
and  abominably  indigestible.  Talk- 
ing of  tenures,  a  more  chivalrous 
symbol  of  fealty  brings  us  back 
once  more  to  Scott.  The  Mar- 
mions  were  hereditary  champions 
of  England,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
had  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  in 
Lincoln,  and  "Tamworth  towers 
and  town."  The  abbess  in  '  Mar- 
mion  '  reminds  "  proud  Henry's 
favourite  peer"  how  one  of  his 
own  ancestry  had  driven  the 
monks  forth  from  Coventry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems  really  to 
have  turned  the  nuns  out  of  their 
Abbey  of  Polesworth,  whose  do- 
mains lay  temptingly  contiguous 
to  Tamworth.  But  the  sacrilegious 
baron  did  not  escape  scot-free,  and 
he  found  himself  compelled  to 
make  prompt  restitution.  Within 
twelve  months  he  was  passing  a 


restless  night,  probably  after  a 
heavy  supper  and  hard  drinking- 
bout,  when  the  patron  saint  of 
Polesworth  paid  him  a  visit.  She 
not  only  assured  him  of  everlast- 
ing perdition,  but  dealt  him  so 
sharp  a  stroke  with  her  crosier 
that  he  "cryed  out  aloud,"  and 
was  brought  to  penitence  by  the 
warning  and  the  smart  of  the 
blow,  Scrivelsby  and  the  cham- 
pionship passed  by  the  marriage 
of  a  co-heiress  to  the  Dymokes, 
who  are  still  hereditary  challen- 
gers. It  was  a  Dymoke  who 
threw  down  the  glove,  when  it 
was  picked  up  by  Lilias  Red- 
gauntlet  ;  and  a  Dymoke  per- 
formed the  duties  for  the  last 
time  at  the  grand  pageant  at  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  which 
must  have  suggested  to  Scott,  who 
was  present,  the  striking  scene  in 
<  Redgauntlet.' 

The  Lucys  are  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  Shakespeare  and 
Wordsworth.  Thanks  to  Justice 
Shallow  and  the  prosecution  for 
deer-snatching,  the  Warwickshire 
branch  is  the  better  known.  The 
greatest  of  the  Lucys  was  High 
Justiciary  of  England  under  Henry 
II.,  and  headed  English  armies  in 
theinvasions  of  Scotland.  Another, 
who  took  holy  orders,  was  one  of 
the  abbots  of  Battle.  But  the 
chief  seat  of  the  most  power- 
ful barons  of  the  name  for  many 
centuries  was  in  Wordsworth's 
"  Rocky  Cumberland."  They  had 
built  their  castle  on  a  steep,  sharp- 
topped  hill,  which  consequently 
took  the  name  of  Aigre-mont. 
Thus  the  boy  of  Egremont  was  the 
heir  of  the  Lucys,  though  his 
mother  had  married  a  royal  for- 
tune-hunter, a  prince  of  Scotland, 
and  a  grandson  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  Thousands  of  tourists  an- 
nually visit  "the  Strid,"  and  pic- 
nic on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  rush- 
ing Wharfe  by  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.    But  probably  few  know 
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that  it  happened  so  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  tradition  has  got  some- 
what mixed  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  tragical  incident  did  take  place, 
and  that  the  greyhound  hanging 
back  on  the  leash,  drowned  the  lad 
who  was  leading  him,  in  the  seeth- 
ing whirlpool.  But  the  eldest  son 
and  heir — whether  he  called  him- 
self Lucy  or  Romilly — who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  victim,  seems  to 
have  survived  his  death  for  fifty 
years,  and  set  his  seal  to  the  deed 
of  gift  of  the  abbey,  which  was 
founded  in  his  own  memory.  The 
northern  estates  went  by  marriage 
to  the  Percys,  with  the  three 
silver  luces  of  "the  old  coat"; 
the  younger  and  Warwickshire 
branch  had  better  luck,  and  are 
still  settled  in  the  noble  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  in  their  beautiful 
park  of  Charlecote ;  although  they 
became  extinct  in  the  direct  male 
line  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  Lucys,  like  many 
other  families  —  the  practice  was 
perhaps  more  common  in  Spain 
than  elsewhere — ^bore  allusive  or 
"  canting"  arms.  They  carried  the 
sUver  luces  or  pikes,  of  which 
Shakespeare  irreverently  made  Far- 
son  Evans  remark,  that  the  louses 
do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  as  the 
Arundels,  for  example,  had  their 
hirondelles  or  swallows. 

The  Mowbrays  or  Moribrays 
likewise  settled  in  the  north. 
They  rose  to  greater  power  than 
the  Lucys;  there  are  even  more 
melancholy  tragedies  in  their  fami- 
ly annals,  and,  like  the  Lucys,  they 
are  still  represented  by  a  younger 
branch,  settled  in  Fife,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Firth.  One 
of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Ooutances, 
bore  arms  at  Hastings,  like  Odo 
of  Bayeux,  the  Conqueror's  trucu^ 
lent  half-brother.  It  was  un- 
canonical,  as  Lord  Lytton  tells  us 
in  'Harold,'  for  a  churchman  to 


strike  save  strictly  in  self-defence. 
But  if  he  chose  to  thrust  himself 
forward  in  such  a  mMSe  as  Hast- 
ings, it  is  clear  that  some  chance 
stroke  in  the  combat  would  soon 
set  him  free  from  the  trammels 
of  church  etiquette.  The  Bishop's 
elder  brother,  the  Sire  de  Moubrai, 
received  vast  grants  of  land  in  the 
north,  and  his  son  was  the  first 
Norman  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
A  daring  leader,  and  almost  a 
king  to  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
he  headed  an  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lion against  Kufus.  "He  was 
thrust  into  the  dungeon -pit  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  there,  for 
thirty-four  dreadful  years,  lived  in 
the  dumb  darkness  of  a  noisome 
vault."  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  was  dead:  it  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  irrevocable  nature 
of  the  terrible  sentence,  that  his 
"  widow  "  by  Papal  dispensation 
was  released  from  her  wedding 
vows,  and  actually  married  another 
husband.  One  of  his  Yorkshire 
possessions,  by  the  way,  was  the 
fief  of  Front  de  Boeuf.  The  fate 
of  another  Lord  Mowbray,  if  less 
painful,  was  more  ignominious.  He 
was  hung  at  York  after  the  rout 
of  Boroughbridge,  and  his  body 
was  gibbeted  in  irons  like  that 
of  a  common  highwayman;  for 
though  nobles  generally  perished 
on  the  block,  their  knightly  sus- 
ceptibilities were  not  always  con- 
sidered, when  personal  malignity 
embittered  feudal  strife.  But  if 
the  stem  was  often  subsequently 
blighted  by  misfortunes,  and  lopped 
of  its  limbs  by  ruthless  attainders, 
it  repeatedly  revived  and  flourished 
again.  The  fortunes  of  the  family 
never  stood  higher  than  before 
the  memorable  meeting  of  Nor- 
folk and  Bolingbroke  in  the  lists 
at  Coventry  —  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  of  the  dramatic  scenes 
in  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 
Historians  have  never  got  satis- 
factorily to  the  bottom  of  the 
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arbitrary  sentence  which  sent  the 
proudest  peer  in  England  on  a 
lifelong  exile,  to  die  either  of  the 
pestilence  or  of  a  broken  heart. 
After  a  series  of  attainders,  re- 
versals, and  executions,  the  lands 
and  ancestral  honours  of  the 
Mowbrays  were  vested  in  a  baby- 
girl.  Medieval  suzerains  were 
seldom  over-scrupulous  in  disposing 
of  the  heiresses  who  fell  under 
their  wardship.  But  history  re- 
cords nothing  more  ludicrously 
shameless  than  the  dealings  of  the 
fourth  Edward  with  the  little 
Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  The  pro- 
fuse monarch,  who  borrowed  freely 
from  his  friends  the  London  mer- 
chants, may  have  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  greed  from  his  wife's 
kinsfolk  the  Woodvilles.  The 
Woodvilles  married  mere  children 
or  venerable  matrons,  regardless 
of  everything  but  their  dowers 
and  their  rent-rolls.  Lady  Anne's 
match  was  suitable  enough  in 
point  of  years,  for  when  she  was 
married  at  five  to  Richard  of  York, 
he  was  of  the  same  age  as  herself. 
When  he  was  smothered  in  the 
Tower  six  years  afterwards,  she 
had  predeceased  him,  and  the 
murdered  prince  was  already  a 
widower.  The  Howards,  by  the 
way,  are  descended  from  a  co- 
heiress of  the  Mowbrays. 

The  Bertrams  are  another  fam- 
ily that  poetry  has  made  famous. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr 
Johnson  in  his  estimate  of  "The 
Hermit  of  Warkworth."  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Bishop 
Percy's  ballad  has  found  innumer- 
able admirers,  and  it  has  conse- 
crated the  beautifully  wooded 
reach  of  the  Ooquet,  where  it 
circles  between  the  Hermitage 
cliffs  and  the  castle.  An  enchant- 
ing spot  it  is  in  the  early  summer, 
when  the  Northumbrian  banks  are 
blazing  with  the  yellow  broom ; 
and  between  the  cooing  of  the 
cushat  and  the  leaping  of  the 


trout,  the  hermit  could  hardly 
have  found  a  sweeter  spot  to 
soothe  his  remorseful  agonies.  His 
romantic  story  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating.  The  Bertrams 
had  crossed  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  they  married  the  heiress  of 
the  Saxon  Mitfords,  and  have  re- 
mained at  Mitford  ever  sinca  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  charm- 
ing description  of  Mitford  given 
by  Howitt  in  his  'Visits  to  Re- 
markable Places.'  He  saw  suc- 
cessive epochs  of  the  history  of 
England  in  the  three  adjacent 
residences  of  the  family.  There 
was  the  gigantic  ruin  of  the  No]> 
man  keep,  crowning 'the  precipitous 
cliff  and  moated  on  one  side  by 
the  Wansbeck.  There  was  the 
crumbling  Tudor  manor-house,  not 
altogether  unprotected,  but  only 
embattled  against  surprise  or  some 
chance  act  of  neighbourly  violence. 
And  finally,  there  was  the  mod- 
em gentleman's  mansion,  marking 
the  progress  of  refinement  and  the 
development  of  taste,  when  he 
once  more  climbed  the  crest  of  his 
hills  for  a  home,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  and  not  for  security. 

No  history  is  more  full  of  in- 
spiration for  dramatic  poetry  and 
sensational  fiction  than  that  of 
the  Cliffords.  Bardon  Towers, 
which  latterly  became  the  seat  of 
the  family,  lies  in  Wharfdale  and 
close  to  Bolton  Abbey,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  scenery  of  the  "  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone."  Wordsworth 
never  wrote  a  more  popular  poem, 
because  with  the  fire  of  the  old 
ballad-makers  of  the  north,  for 
once  he  condescended  to  be  objec- 
tive rather  than  subjective.  In  a 
warlike  age,  there  was  no  more 
warlike  or  turbulent  race  than 
that  of  the  Cliffords.  It  was  their 
boast  that  of  half  a  score  of  suc- 
cessive barons,  only  one  had  been 
unhappy  enough  to  die  in  his  bed. 
The  Cliffords  are  scarcely  recog- 
nisable in  the  Abbey  BoU,  where 
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they  figure  as  Pounce  or  De  Pons. 
Another  form  of  the  spelling  was 
Poins — the  patronymic  of  the  com- 
panion of  Prince  Henry's  frolics. 
They  first  did  good  service  in  the 
marches  of  Wales,  where  they 
came  to  change  their  names  as 
being  castellans  of  Olifibrd  Oastle 
in  Herefordshire,  which  was  built 
by  the  Conqueror.  One  of  them 
married  the  heiress  of  the  De 
Viponts,  who  brought  him  four  of 
the  frontier  strongholds  of  West- 
moreland. Thenceforward,  when 
they  were  not  "  fighting  in  France" 
or  in  civil  broils,  they  were  inde- 
fatigably  occupied  in  "queUing 
the  Scot."  One  of  them  married 
a  daughter  of  Hotspur,  and  figures 
repeatedly  in  Shakespeare.  His 
son  faced  the  mighty  king-maker 
Warwick  in  the  field  of  St  Albans. 
His  grandson  is  branded  in  history 
as  the  bloody,  the  black-faced,  and 
the  butcher,  who  gained  an  infam- 
ous notoriety  in  a  ruthless  age,  by 
striking  his  dagger  to  the  heart  of 
the  helpless  Rutland.  The  cold< 
blooded  cruelty  of  the  father  was 
visited  on  his  innocent  child,  and 
his  son  was  the  famous  Shepherd 
Lord  of  "  The  Feast  of  Brougham," 
— though  Wordsworth,  in  the  lay, 
does  but  scantyjustice  to  his  energy 
and  inborn  genius  for  war.  The 
shepherd-bred  youth,  after  a  long 
lifetime  passed  in  studious  tran- 
quillity, was  roused  in  age  by  the 
call  to  arms.  He  was  followed  to 
Flodden — ^where  he  showed  him- 
self a  brave  and  sagacious  captain 
— ^by  the  sturdy  dalesmen  who  are 
chronicled  in  the  spirited  staves  of 
the  old  ballad — 

"  From  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill, 
From  Linton  to  Long  Addingham, 
And  all  that  Craven  Conrts  did  till, 
They  with  the  lusty  Clifford  came,"  &c. 

The  son  of  this  martial  philoso- 
pher paid  little  heed  to  his  wise 
fatheiPs  counsels.  He  ran  into 
debt  through  all  manner  of  dissipa- 


tion. Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
devoid  of  common  -  sense.  In- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  the 
money-lenders,  he  mustered  a  band 
of  outlaws  and  betook  himself  to 
the  highways.  He  pillaged  the 
country,  sacked  the  villages,  and 
tried  a  shorter  method  with  the 
monks  than  even  his  sovereign 
bluff  King  Harry,  for,  under  threats 
of  summary  slaughter  and  fire-rais- 
ing, he  laid  them  remorselessly 
under  contribution.  We  are  as- 
sured by  credible  traditions  that 
he  was  the  hero  of  the  matchless 
ballad  of  "  The  Nut-brown  Maid  " ; 
and  he  came  to  a  happier  end  than 
he  deserved  or  might  have  been 
expected.  For  this  passionately 
amorous  maid  was  no  other  than 
the  Lady  Margaret  Percy,  and  she 
brought  her  husband  seventy  miles 
of  fair  country,  stretching  from 
Skipton  to  his  castle  of  Brougham. 
Outlaws  and  the  merry  greenwood 
remind  us  of  Robin  Hood.  The 
Duchess  dismisses  as  a  fable  the 
popular  story  that  has  made  him 
out  to  be  the  outlawed  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  But  Bobin  was  un- 
doubtedly of  noble  blood,  —  see 
Bitson  and  other  authorities, — 
and  she  prints  a  pedigree  which 
traces  his  descent  from  Waltheofi 
the  Saxon  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land on  the -one  side,  and  "Glou- 
cester's stout  Earl,"  Bichard  Fitz- 
Olare,  on  the  other.  His  real 
name  was  Fitz  Otes  or  Fitz-ooth — 
Ooth "  being  supposed  to  have 
been  corrupted  into  Hood, — and 
he  was  the  direct  representative  of 
the  Cionqueror's  goldsmith,  who 
had  been  charged  with  making 
William's  monument  in  his  Abbaie 
avo!  ffommea  Sit  Oaen,  We  see  that 
in  those  days  certain  privileged 
craftsmen  had  their  entries  in  "  the 
best  society,"  and  might  form  the 
highest  connections.  A  son  of 
the  hereditary  goldsmiths  and  en- 
gravers married  a  De  Beauchamp, 
^e  heiress  of  the  Lords  Bedford ; 
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and  a  daughter  married  the  Lord 
Bottetourt,  who  is  bracketed  with 
the  gallant  Sanzavere  in  Scott's 
Homeric  description  of  Bannock- 
bum.  As  for  Robin  Fitz-ooth, 
Love  Peacock  follows  the  most 
probable  facts  known  about  him 
in  "  Maid  Marian,"  which  contains, 
by  the  way,  some  of  the  most 
spirited  and  seductive  metrical 
snatches  in  the  language. 

The  three  great  families  of  the 
north  were  the  CliflTords,  the 
Percys,  and  the  Nevilles.  The 
greatest  of  the  three  were  the 
Nevilles.  For  more  than  one 
generation  they  over -shadowed 
England,  and  no  man  could  hope 
to  thrive  beyond  the  shadow 
they  cast.  The  present  mistress 
of  the  castle  of  the  "honour 
of  Baby,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  feudal  architecture  in  the 
island,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
glorify  her  husband's  predecessors. 
She  boasts  that  the  hearth-fire  has 
never  gone  out  in  Baby  Castle; 
and  the  grand  banqueting -hall, 
upwards  of  90  feet  in  length, 
could  comfortably  have  accommo- 
dated the  700  knights  who  are 
said  to  have  paid  suit  and  service 
to  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland. 
But  "Westmoreland"  was  only 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  Nevilles, 
and  fast  as  the  princely  tree  threw 
off  vigorous  shoots,  the  younger 
branches  made  rich  marriages  and 
were  raised  to  the  peerage.  Great 
as  they  were,  it  shows  the  greater 
power  of  the  Church,  that  Baby 
was  held  for  long  from  the  See 
of  Durham,  and  consequently  its 
lords  paid  homage  to  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  the  Palatinate.  "My 
cousin  Westmoreland," — who  on  the 
morning  of  Agincourt  wished  for 

"Butonetenthoasand  of  those  men  in 

England 
That  do  no  work  to-day," — 

was  twice  married, — the  second 


time  to  one  of  the  daughters  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  He  left  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  children;  one  of 
them  was  the  lovely  Bose  of  Baby. 
His  eldest  son  by  the  Lancastrian 
princess  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Montacutes ;  his  eldest  son,  the 
king-maker,  in  whom  the  power  of 
the  family  culminated,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  who 
brought  him  his  title  of  Warwick, 
and  the  badge  of  the  Bear  and 
Bagged  Staff.  The  revenues  of 
"the  last  of  the  barons"  were 
immense,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  could  strike  hard  and  quickly, 
since  we  are  told  by  the  historians 
that  30,000  mouths  were  daily  fed 
in  his  castles  and  manors.  No 
wonder  that  the  proud  and  sus- 
ceptible King  Edward  regarded 
him  with  more  fear  than  grati- 
tude ;  and  that  the  politic  Glouces- 
ter, though  he  had  been  the  Earl's 
pupil  and  favourite,  felt  it  would 
be  well  to  get  the  king-maker  out 
of  his  way.  The  great  Earl  died 
a  soldier's  death  at  Bamet,  leav- 
ing only  daughters,  who  were  richly 
dowered.  But  the  collateral  lino 
of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
came  to  an  end  in  a  catastrophe 
as  dramatic  and  more  disastrous. 
Men  with  so  much  to  lose  never 
rushed  upon  a  madder  enterprise 
than  that  in  which  old  Eichard 
Norton  mustered  "the  eight  tall 
sons  who  stood  by  their  sire  on 
Clifford  Moor,"  to  ride  to  the  aid 
of  the  good  Earls  in  the  fatal 
"  Bising  of  the  North."  Then,  in 
the  words  of  William  Howitt, 
"  The  banners  of  the  Crescent  and 
the  Dun  Bull  were  seen  flying  to- 
gether." The  Orescent  was  to  wax 
again  in  undiminished  lustre,  but 
the  Dun  Bull  sank  never  to  rise. 
Both  Earls  sought  a  refuge  on  the 
Scottish  side,  among  their  old  en- 
emies. Northumberland,  as  is  well 
known,  was  infamously  betrayed 
by  the  cupidity  of  an  individual 
traitor.    But  it  is  much  to  the 
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honour  of  the  Kerrs  of  Femiherst, 
that  though  in  an  honest  way  they 
might  shift  for  their  living,  they 
could  be  moved  neither  by  threats 
nor  by  bribes  to  give  Westmore- 
land over  to  Elizabeth's  vengeance. 
He  was  spared  to  escape  abroad, 
where  he  died  in  advanced  age 
and  great  poverty,  a  pensioner  on 
the  parsimony  of  the  Spanish 
sovereign. 

The  house  of  Percy,  though  it 
has  kept  the  Norman  name,  should 
twice,  to  all  intents,  have  changed 
it.  The  males  of  the  old  Norman 
line  had  died  out  in  1168,  when 
the  daughter  of  the  last  of  them 
married  Josceline  de  Louvain, 
brother  of  Adeliza,  the  Queen  of 
Henry  I.,  and  a  son  of  the  Count 
of  Brabant.  "Though  the  bride- 
groom came  of  the  blood  of  Char- 
lemagne," the  bride  compelled  him 
to  choose  between  taking  her  name 
or  her  arms.  He  preferred  the 
former  alternative,  declining  to 
part  with  the  azure  lion  of  Hain- 
ault,  which  has  since  with  their 
crescent  been  the  crest  of  the 
Percys,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
familiar  features  of  central  London 
before  the  melancholy  demolition 
of  Northumberland  House.  It 
would  be  a  tedious  story  to  tell 
how  the  Northumbrian  estates 
came  in  1744  to  vest  in  the  wife 
of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  of  Stanwick, 
the  head  of  a  respectable  York- 
shire family,  who  received  his 
dukedom  twenty  years  afterwards. 
Now,  we  believe  tie  Northumbrian 
rent-roll  is  nearly  £100,000  ;  or  at 
least  it  was  so  before  the  agricul- 
tural depression.  But  when  the 
division  was  made  in  1744,  North- 
umberland was  very  much  wild 
pasturage  or  uncultivated  waste, 
and  the  more  valuable  half  of 
the  Percy  estates  passed  to  the 
Wyndhams. 

We  have  lingered  in  the  north, 
partly  because  there  seems  to  be 
more  characteristic  incident  and 


vicissitude  in  the  stirring  careers 
of  the  northern  nobles,  and  because 
for  that  reason,  or  for  the  greater 
sublimity  of  the  scenery,  they  have 
been  the  favourite  themes  of  the 
poets  and  the  ballad-makers.  But 
heaven  knows  there  was  no  lack 
of  picturesque  and  historical  in- 
cident in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  feudal  England,  everywhere 
between  the  Solway  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  We  are  tempt- 
ed to  loiter  in  the  Midlands  with 
the  Chandos,  the  Talbots,  or  the 
Ferrers,  who  furnished  captains 
to  armies  in  many  a  fiercely  con- 
tested battle  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Fitz-Clares,  the  De  Lacys,  the 
Bohuns,  the  De  Montforts,  and 
many  another  family  which  had 
mated  with  princesses,  were  ex- 
tinguished by  death  or  sweep- 
ing proscription  when  apparently 
at  the  very  pinnacle  of  power.  The 
monareh,  when  he  carried  feudal 
sympathies  and  popular  sentiment 
along  with  him,  almost  invariably 
asserted  his  supremacy  in  the 
end  :  though  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  petty  feudal  princes, 
hurried  away  by  their  passions 
and  flattered  by  their  dependants, 
should  often  miscalculate  the 
chances  of  revolt.  We  should 
gladly  follow  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  great  Normans  who  so  hotly 
contested  the  Scottish  crown — the 
Bruces  and  the  Baliols,  and  the 
powerful  Cumins,  who,  closely  con- 
nected and  leagued  with  the  Mac- 
dougalls  of  Lorn,  were  special 
objects  of  the  animosity  of  ''the 
good  King  Robert."  There  is 
much  to  be  said  about  the  Sey- 
mours, the  Somersets,  &c.  But, 
making  a  bound  from  the  north 
to  the  south-western  angle  of 
England,  we  may  bring  a  dis- 
cursory  article  to  a  close  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  story  of  the 
Grenvilles.  Down  to  yesterday, 
when  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham 
died,  they  had  held  a  foremost  place 
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in  the  peerage  since  the  days  when 
the  chivalrous  race  was  ennobled. 
Distinguished  as  warriors  and  ad- 
venturers in  the  olden  time,  they 
subsequently  asserted  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  national  councils.  A 
graphic  sketch  of  their  original 
settlement  among  the  West  Angles 
is  given  by  Kingsley  in  his  '  West- 
ward  Ho  ! '  They  took  their  name 
from  a  fief  in  the  Cotentin.  The 
companion  of  the  Conqueror  re- 
ceived gifts  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham  and  on  the  northern 
borders  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
The  Devonshire  branch  gave  birth 
to  two  popular  heroes.  Readers  of 
Kingsley  are  familiar  with  Richard 
Grenville,  of  the  lion-like  port 
and  voice,  who  was  confessedly 
primua  inter  pares  of  the  Devon- 
shire worthies  of  his  time.  The 
favourite  of  Elizabeth,  too  nobly 
independent  to  stoop  to  be  a 
courtier,  was  valued  by  the  Virgin 
Queen  as  she  valued  Cecil  and 
Walsingham.  He  was  the  loftiest 
type  of  the  men  who  colonised 
new  continents  like  Raleigh,  who 
"singed  the  King  of  Spain's 
whiskers"  like  Drake,  and  who 
"bartered  English  steel  for  Spanish 
gold "  like  the  wild  buccaneers 
who  followed  the  Morthams  and 
the  Bertram  Risinghams.  His 
heroic  death  became  his  dauntless 
life.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship  the  Re- 
venge, which  has  been  handed 
down  to  fame  with  Nelson's  Vic- 
tory. Against  fabulous  odds  he 
fought  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the 
Azores,  and  his  guns  were  only 
silenced  when  his  powder-maga- 
zines had  given  out.  His  de- 
scendant, Sir  Bevill,  "the  Bayard 
of  England,"  took  the  part  of  the 
king  in  the  civil  wars ;  cleared  his 
own  counties  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  Comishmen  from  victory  to 
victory,  till  he  fell,  covered  with 


wounds  and  glory,  in  the  memor- 
able charge  at  Lansdown  Hill. 
One  of   Sir   Bevili's   sons  was 
created  Earl  of  Bath ;  another,  who 
served  under  Sobieski  against  the 
Turks,  was  made  a  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.    Then  the 
Baths  bestirred  themselves  in  poli- 
tics, and  one  of  them  may  boast 
the  doubtful  reputation  of  being 
the  ablest   manipulator   of  the 
rotten   Cornish   boroughs.  One 
branch,  as  we  said,  had  settled 
in  Buckingham  at  the  Conquest. 
We  had  fancied  that  the  Gren- 
villes'  Buckinghamshire  seat  of 
Stowe  had  been  named  after  the 
romantic  domain  of  Sir  Richard, 
which  Kingsley  has  so  graphi- 
cally described   in   his    '  West- 
wanl  Ho ! '  when  Amyas  Leigh 
and  Will  Cary  paid  the  knight  a 
morning  visit.  In  reality  the  simi- 
larity of  names  seems  to  be  only 
a  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
Buckinghamshire  GrenvUles,  like 
the  Hapsburgs,  had ,  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  their  marriages. 
Stowe  was  brought  to  them  by  the 
heiress  of  the  Temples  of  Stowe,  a 
lady  who  claimed  direct  descent 
from  Leofric  of  Mercia,  the  hus- 
band of  Godiva.    The  third  Earl 
Temple  espoused  the  heiress  of  the 
Irish  Earls  of  Nugent.    His  son 
made  a  far  wealthier  match,  for 
he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Chandos.  He 
had  already  been  advanced  to  the 
honour  of  the  Marquisate,  and 
thenceforth,  with  his  new  assump- 
tion of  names,  his  style  was  Temple- 
Nugent  -  Brydges  -  Chandos  -  Gren- 
ville.   When  he  was  created  Duke 
of    Buckingham    and  Chandos, 
"  these  last  additions  made  up  the 
astounding  sum  of  eleven  different 
titles  of  honour  granted  to  the 
descendants  of  Hester,  Countess 
Temple,  within  seventy  years  of 
her  death."    But  once  more  we 
have  a  crowning  and  most  strik- 
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ing  example  of  the  vanity  of 
human  ambitions.  The  long- 
coveted  Dukedom  died  out  the 
other  day,  and  the  family,  pheno- 
menally prosperous  for  so  long, 
had  heen  ruined  in  the  former 
generation.  It  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  late  Duke  that,  de- 
clining to  shelter  himself  behind 
provisions  of  entail,  he  resigned 
almost  the  whole  of  what  should 
have  been  a  splendid  inheritance 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  father's 
creditors. 

Such  are  a  few  examples  select- 
ed almost  at  random  from  the 
stories  or  traditions  suggested  by 
the  Roll.  From  the  romantic 
point  of  view,  the  interest  seems 
inexhaustible.  There  are  tragical 
elements  in  every  variety  for  am- 
bitious dramatists  who  dare  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Shake- 
speare :  as  the  novelists  who  take 
liberties  with  historical  incidents 
will  find  endless  inspiration  for 
characters  and  plots  without  any 
severe  strain  on  the  imagination. 
The  three  massive  volumes  pub- 
lished by  her  Grace,  which  cover 
an  immense  extent  of  ground, 
might  nevertheless  have  been 
almost  indefinitely  expanded.  It 
is  fortunate  that  she  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fascinations  of  a 
task  where  each  fresh  line  of 
inquiry  was  apt  to  lead  her  far 
afield,  often  branching  away  into 
numberless  ramifications.  In  the 
course  of  her  researches  she  came 
incidentally  on  many  curious  facts. 
Many  noble  Norman  names,  for 
example,  under  forms  more  or 
less  corrupted,  are  still  common 
among  the  peasantry  of  particular 
districts.  Within  her  own  know- 
ledge, De  Venoix,  which  has  disap- 
peared from  the  peerages  and  the 
London  red  and  blue  books,  trans- 
muted into  Veness,  is  a  frequent 
patronymic  of  the  Sussex  labourers 


near  Battle.    While  De  Vesci, 
modernised  into  Vesey  or  Vasey, 
is  borne  by  many  of  the  Durham 
colliers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baby.     In  Kent,   as  we  hap- 
pen   to    know,   not    a   few  of 
the  oldest  county  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  hamlets  and  cottages 
of  some  limited  locality,  though 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  occupants  of  the 
castle  or  the  hall.    Setting  aside 
the  probable  offspring  of  illegiti- 
mate connections,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  after  the  bloody  civil  and 
foreign  wars  had  ceased  to  make 
provision  for  superfluous  younger 
sons,  and  when  the  epidemics  of 
plague  and  contagious  maladies  had 
become  less  frequent  and  less  viru- 
lent, the  penniless  younger  children 
of  prolific  old  stocks  must  have 
sunk  into  the  class  of  small  tenants 
on  the  patrimonial  estates,  and 
from    that    through  succeeding 
generations  into  the  still  humbler 
order  of  labourers.    Before  taking 
leave  of  her  Grace,  we  must  ex- 
press our  gratitude,  not  only  for 
the  great  pleasure  she  has  given 
us,  but  for  much  future  enjoyment 
which  we  promise  ourselves  in 
striving  to  elucidate  many  matters 
of  interest  which  are  left  more  or 
less  speculative  or  obscure.    It  is 
but  simple  justice  to  say  that  she 
has  a  singularly  charming  style, 
and  few  people  could  have  writ- 
ten so  brightly  and  fluently  when 
the  flow .  of  thought  must  have 
been  perpetually  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  for  consulting  autho- 
rities and  verifying  names,  and 
facts,  and  dates.     She  has  very 
happily  blended  poetry  and  ro- 
mance with  the  prose  of  her 
histories,  as  she  has  the  art  of 
treating  picturesquely  and  dra- 
matically the  events  which  always 
strike  her  in  their  most  effective 
aspects. 
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I  WAS  spending  a  month  on  the 
Neilgheny  Hills  for  the  benefit  of 
my  health ;  and  I  had  strolled  out 
one  morning  from  the  comfortable 
Glen  view  Hotel  at  Ooonoor  intend- 
ing to  enjoy  a  view  of  the  gJiaiU 
from  Lady  Canning's  seat,  and  to 
return  to  breakfast  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  I  had  smoked  a  tricky 
whilst  lazily  watching  the  fleecy 
clouds  brushing  the  summit  of  the 
Droog  opposite,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  walk  back  to  Ooonoor 
by  the  path  I  had  come,  when  a 
thought  struck  me  to  vary  my 
constitutional  by  finding  out  a 
new  way  home.  I  knew  exactly  in 
which  direction  the  hotel  lay ;  so, 
taking  the  bearing  of  the  sun  with 
the  Droog  and  other  landmarks, 
I  climbed  the  ridge  of  hills  at  my 
back,  intending  to  keep  along  the 
crest  and  so  pick  my  way  back. 

On  reaching  the  top  I  found  the 
fleecy  clouds  which  I  had  observed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
were  also  skimming  the  ground 
where  I  then  stood.  Prudence 
should  have  warned  me  to  regain 
the  beaten  track  at  once ;  but  as 
the  clouds  were  very  light,  and  did 
not  more  than  momentarily  ob- 
scure my  vision  of  the  sun,  I  dis- 
regarded any  impulse  to  return, 
and  taking  my  bearings  once  more, 
I  set  off  at  a  fair  pace. 

After  going  a  short  distance  I 
came  to  a  pretty  deep  nullahy^  into 
which,  of  course,  I  had  to  descend 
and  ascend  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  was  not  in  very  robust  health, 
and  the  climbing  somewhat  took 
my  breath  away;  so  it  was  some 
little  time  before  I  finally  struggled 
to  the  top  of  the  other  bank,  and 


I  then  found  the  clouds  had  settled 
down  and  that  I  was  enveloped  in 
a  thick  mist.  At  first  I  thought 
very  little  of  the  matter,  expect- 
ing the  sun,  as  the  day  advanced, 
would  dissipate  the  vapours.  I 
therefore  lighted  another  cheroot, 
and  continued  walking  on  in  what 
I  felt  sure  was  the  right  direction 
— agoing  cautiously,  however,  as  I 
knew  there  were  some  frightful 
precipices  in  the  neighbourhood, 
notably  one  having  a  perpendicular 
face  of  some  600  feet,  over  which 
Tippoo  Sultan  was  credited  with 
hurling  sundry  prisoners,  as  he 
similarly  massacred  some  captives 
on  the  Droog. 

But  the  clouds,  instead  of  lift- 
ing, grew  much  denser,  and  pres- 
ently I  felt  rain.  I  knew  enough 
of  the  Neilgherries  to  realise  at 
once  that  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  the  weather  improv- 
ing, and  I  began  to  feel  somewhat 
uncomfortable;  and  not  without 
cause,  for  I  had  no  longer  any 
idea  of  which  direction  to  follow — 
in  fact,  I  was  lost.  I  had  nothing 
with  me  in  the  shape  of  food, 
having  had  choia  Jiazree  ^  at  seven 
o'clock,  before  starting  from  the 
hotel,  when,  of  course,  I  did  not 
contemplate  any  necessity  for 
further  refreshment  until  break- 
fast; but  now  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  emptiness  under  the 
belt  made  me  consult  my  watch. 
It  was  twelve  o'clock, 

I  had  a  stout  walking-cane,  which 
I  found  of  great  service  in  helping 
me  over  the  rough  ground,  which 
was  covered  with  the  stiff  bunchy 
grass  peculiar  to  the  Neilgherries. 
I  dare  not  remain  still,  as  I  was 


^  NuUah,  a  ravine. 

'  Chxita  haareef  or  little  breakfast,  consists  of  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  a  small 
slice  of  toast,  with  perhaps  a  plantain  or  a  mango  when  in  season. 
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wet  through;  and  had  I  got  a 
chill,  fever  or  dysentery  would 
have  been  pretty  certain  to  have 
followed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
increasing  density  of  the  mist 
made  walking  very  dangerous. 
There  was  also  the  possibility  of 
encountering  some  wild  animal — 
though  that  was  not  a  very  serious 
risk,  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  a  wild  beast  acknow- 
ledges the  dominion  of  man,  and  will 
make  off  if  it  can.  Still  instances 
are  on  record  of  soldiers  from 
Wellington,  who  have  been  out 
butterfly-hunting,  being  carried  off 
by  a  tiger  or  mutilated  by  a  boar 
— pigs  being  numerous  and  sav- 
age on  the  slopes  of  the  *^blue 
mountains." 

I  had  plodded  on  for  several 
hours,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  waterfall;  and  on  reaching  the 
stream,  I  eagerly  availed  of  the 
opportunity  for  having  a  drink.  I 
found  the  water  was  much  warmer 
than  at  Coonoor,  so  I  rightly 
judged  I  had  been  walking  down- 
hill all  day ;  and  what  was  really 
alarming  was  the  reflection  that  I 
must  have  reached  a  sufficiently 
low  elevation  to  bring  me  within 
the  fever  zone — to  sleep  in  which, 
in  my  wet  condition,  would  be 
certain  death,  and  I  felt  no  hope 
of  finding  my  way  again  that 
day. 

But  things  were  not  yet  at  their 
worst,  for  presently  the  distant 
roll  of  thunder  warned  me  that  a 
storm  was  coming;  nor  had  I  to 
wait  long  before  it  burst  overhead. 
The  cr^  of  the  thunder  was 
appalling,  and  the  lightning  seemed 
to  strike  the  earth  close  to  me. 


It  cleared  the  mist  away,  but  the 
rain  feU  in  such  torrents  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  anything 
fifty  yards  off.  I  walked  dejected- 
ly along  the  stream  when  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  some- 
thing to  my  sight  which  caused  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
field  of  coffee ;  and  by  the  method 
of  cultivation  I  knew  it  belonged 
to  a  European's  estate.  I  at  once 
struck  into  the  plantation,  and 
presently  came  in  sight  of  a  white 
hut,  for  which  I  headed  without 
loss  of  time.  In  response  to  my 
knocking  an  East  Indian  writer 
came  to  the  door,  and  informed 
me  I  was  on  Mr  WetheraU's 
tote.^  I  was  conducted  to  that 
gentleman's  bungalow,  where  I  re- 
ceived the  hearty  welcome  for 
which  Southern  Indian  planters 
are  proverbial ;  and  after  I  had 
partaken  of  "sudden  death," ^  and 
some  excellent  curry  and  rice,  my 
host  promised  to  lend  me  a  tat^ 
and  to  send  a  coolie  to  guide  me 
back  to  Glenview. 

The  storm,  however,  increased 
with  such  violence  that  my  depar- 
ture was  perforce  postponed ;  and 
we  had  drawn  our  chairs  together 
to  enjoy  a  chat  and  a  cheroot, 
when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
galloping  up  the  road  to  the  bun- 
galow struck  our  ears.  Presently 
two  riders  drew  rein  before  the 
verandah ;  and  flinging  the  bridles 
to  their  aycea^  who  ran  up  almost  at 
the  same  time,  dismounted.  •  One 
of  the  new-comers  was  evidently 
known  to  Mr  Wetherall,  who 
advanced  and  greeted  him  with, 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  doctor ;  walk  in." 
The  doctor  introduced  his  compan- 


^  Tote — anglicised  from  a  Tamil  word — to^wwi,  a  garden. 

'  Sudden  death  "  in  Indian  gastronomical  parlance  is  a  broiled  chicken,  a  spatch- 
cock. When  a  guest  or  traveller  arrives  unexpectedly,  the  handiest  repast  to  serve 
is  a  chicken ;  which,  strutting  about  in  the  compound,  at,  say  1  p.m.,  is  caught, 
decapitated,  plunged  in  boiling  water,  plucked,  singed,  split,  broiled,  and  sent  to 
table  by  1.15  p.m., — which  is  sudden  death  with  a  vengeance. 
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ion,  a  merchant  from  the  plains, 
who  was  staying  with  him  for  a 
change  of  climate. 

It  appeared  they  had  been  to 
visit  another  planter,  whose  estate 
lay  some  four  miles  off  j  but  on 
returning  they  found  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  stream  (the  same 
I  had  come  to)  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  storm ;  and  that  the 
river  was  impassable.  They  had 
therefore  sought  shelter  at  Mr 
WetheralPs  bungalow,  and  he 
gladly  bade  them  make  themselves 
at  home. 

After  they  had  refreshed  them- 
selves, and  we  had  all  dried  our 
clothes,  we  grew  more  communi- 
cative ;  and  as  the  storm  con- 
tinued to  rage  with  unabated  fury, 
it  became  evident  we  could  not 
resume  our  journey  for  some  hours, 
perhaps  not  even  that  night.  I 
therefore  proposed  that  each  of 
us  should  relate  a  story  or  some 
adventure  in  order  to  pass  the 
time;  and  my  idea  meeting  with 
general  approval,  it  was  resolved 
I  should  break  the  ice. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "I  fear 
my  own  life  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently eventful  to  enable  me  to 
give  you  any  interesting  narrative 
from  its  pages,  but  I  will  relate 
how  my  friend  Oaptain  B—  be- 
came a  great  shikaree,  and  I  will 
call  my  story — 

"  Small  Beginnings  and  Great 
Endings. 

"  B  came  out  as  an  ensign 

in  the  — th  Fusiliers,  and  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Bangalore. 
Before  leaving  home,  a  fond  maiden 
aunt  had  made  him  a  present  of 
a  very  handsome  breech-loading 

gun,  and  B  was  burning  with 

anxiety  to  prove  the  merits  of  his 
Westley  -  Richards.     Never  did 


griffin  come  to  India  with  his 
head  filled  with  wilder  dreams  and 

imaginings  than  B  .    For  him 

a  tiger,  or  at  least  a  cheetah, 
lurked  behind  every  rock ;  beneath 
each  cushion  was  coiled  a  deadly 
snake ;  whilst  harmless  flying-foxes 
grew  to  horrid  vampires  in  his 
excited  brain. 

"  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  B  

went  out  one  morning  in  search  of 
sport,  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
Mohamed  Hoossain.  He  had  been 
told  by  a  friend  there  were  plenty 
of  snipe  in  the  paddy-fields ;  ^  and 
though  he  had  but  a  very  hazy 
notion  of  what  sort  of  winged 
creature  a  snipe  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  heavy  bag.  Had 
he  been  compelled  to  trace  his  con- 
ception of  this  fearful  wild  fowl 
upon  paper,  the  resulting  picture 
would  have  been  a  mixture  of  a 
pheasant,  a  turkey,  and  an  eagle : 
probably  some  vague  recollection 
of  the  description  of  a  bustard  was 
floating  in  his  brain,  but  he  always 
confounded  a  bustard  with  a  buz- 
zard ;  and  such  unclean  poultry  as 
brahminy  kites  or  their  cousins- 
german,  he  knew  could  not  be 
delicate  eating. 

"  As  there  was  no  knowing  what 

might  turn  up,  B  thought  it 

would  be  well  to  be  provided 
against  sudden  emergencies.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  his  No.  8  car- 
tridges for  the  snipe,  he  took  a 
few  ball-cartridges  for  any  of  the 
larger  fauna  which  might  present 
a  target  to  his  deadly  aim.  <  Who 
knows,'  he  remarked,  *but  that  a 
hyena  might  break  out  from  some 
culvert,  or  a  black  panther  might 
be  crouching  in  a  palmyra  tope/ 
it  is  always  well  to  be  ready.' 
So,  as  it  would  not  be  much  extra 
weight  to  carry,  he  put  a  loaded  * 
Colt's  navy  revolver  into  his  belt  on 
one  side,  and  in  the  other  he  stuck 
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a  shikar  knife,  a  genuine  blade  by 
Amachellum  of  Salem.  He  had 
fought  more  than  one  imaginary 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  tigers, 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  in  his  own  quarters  with  that 
shikar  knife;  and  in  pulling  back  a 
wounded  aambhur*8^  head  by  its 
antlers  with  his  left  hand,  whilst 
with  the  right  he  drew  his  trusty 
steel  across  its  throat,  he  was  ab- 
solutely perfect — theoretically. 

"  Mohamed  Hoossain  was  armed 
with  a  sword-stick,  and  a  boar- 
spear,  *In  case,  you  know,  B,jdngli 
suar  3  should  happen  to  charge  us 

in  the  sugar-cane  fields,'  B  

explained.  Thus  equipped,  and 
presenting  an  appearance  which 
reminded  one  very  forcibly  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man 
Friday,  the  pair  set  out  in  quest 
of  game,  feathered  or  furred.  They 
soon  reached  the  paddy-fields,  and 
there  on  the  very  first  bund  stood 
a  yellow  -  legged  bird,  with  grey 
wings,  white  breast,  crested  head, 
and  long  bill. 

"* Sniper  interrogatively  mur- 
mured B  ,  under  his  breath, 

at  the  same  time  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips  to  enjoin  profound 
silence,  while  he  began  to  steal 
forward  after  the  manner  of  a 
stage  -  villain,  his  gun  on  full 
cock. 

"  *  Kiuihh  nahin,  sahib  / '  ^  re- 
sponded Mohamed  Hoossain, — 
^kuchh  naMn/^ 

"*Aha!'  replied   B   very 

knowingly,  and  having  crept  up 
to  twenty  yards  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing biped,  he  fired,  and  rushed 
triumphantly  forward  to  secure 
his  quarry.  There  was  no  need 
to  huny,  as  the  game  was  dead 
as  nail  in  door,  its  head  being 
literally  blown  to  atoms. 

Mohamed  Hoossain  was  not  en- 


thusiastic about  the  result  of  the 
first  shot,  and  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  even  carrying  the  trophy. 
But  now  and  then  he  would  grow 
more  excited  as  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  thrush  would  rise  with  a 
scream  and  a  whirr,  fljring  off  zig- 
zag, and  being  lost  to  sight  ere 
B— —  could  bring  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder. 

"  *  Ishndff,  sahib  I '  Mohamed 
Hoossain  would  exclaim. 

"'Bother  the  snipe,'  growled 

B  ,  *  they  are  always  off  before 

I  am  ready.' 

"  This  was  manifestly  unfair  of 
the  becassines ;  but  if  he  could  not 
manage  the  snipe  he  was  death  on 
the  other  birds,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  they  returned 
with  a  bag  of  eight  or  nine. 

"*Well,  what  luck  have  you 
had,  old  man?'  inquired  the  fel- 
lows in  the  anteroom,  when  B  

came  in  for  breakfast.  '  Got  any 
snipe?' 

"'No,'  replied  B   airily; 

*  the  snipe  were  very  wild — fancy 
they  have  been  pretty  well  pep- 
pered lately — though  I  knocked 
over  three,  but  lost  them  in  the 
paddy— ought  to  have  had  a  dog 
with  me  you  know.  But  I  got 
four  or  five  brace  of  kuchh  nahins.' 

"'What  the  deuce  is  a  kuchh 
nahin  f ' 

"'Oh,  I  don't  know;  but  that 
is  what  my  man  called  them.  I 
fancy  they  must  be  good  eating.' 

"Mohamed  Hoossain  was  sent 
for  and  interrogated,  and  ordered 
to  produce  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
He  wished  to  screen  his  master 
from  ridicule,  and  vowed  that 
pariah  dogs  had  run  off  with  the 

birds.    But  B          insisted  upon 

his  skill  in  shooting  being  estab- 
lished by  the  exhibition  of  his  bag, 
and  Mohamed  Hoossain  was  forced 


^  Samhhur — ^if  not  the  true  elk,  it  is  a  difference  without  a  distinction. 
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to  produce  the  mangled  carcasses 
of — ^nine  paddy-birds. 

"  It  was  four  or  five  years  after 
his  exploit  with  the  kuchh  nahins 

before  I  saw  B  again,  I  having 

been  home  for  two  years,  and 

B          having  joined   the  staff 

corps  and  gone  into  the  police  in 
the  interval.  He  was  then  Assis- 
tant Superintendent,  Ooimbatore 
district,  and  I  was  passing  through 
that  station  on  my  way  to  Ootaca- 
mund,.  when  we  met.  He  told  me 
he  was  going  out  the  next  day  to 
search  a  village  some  fifteen  miles 
distant,  where  some  dacoits^  were 
reported  to  be  in  hiding,  and  his 
intention  was  to  pounce  down  on 
the  place  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  surprise  the  ruffians 
asleep.  I  offered  to  accompany 
him,  to  which  he  assented. 

"  We  started  on  horseback  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  night,  and 
reached  the  village  at  half- past 
two  in  the  morning.  A  Brahmin 
inspector  had  preceded  us  with 
six  constables,  and  all  being  ready, 
we  surrounded  the  hutty  or  ar- 
rack distillery,  where  the  felons 
were  reported  to  be  quartered. 
But  the  birds  had  flown :  there 
had  been  treachery,  bribery,  collu- 
sion, what  you  will,  but  it  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  rogues  had 
escaped  for  that  time. 

"  B  and  I  were  intending  to 

ride  back  at  once,  when  the  vil- 
lage munsiff^  knowing  B   to 

be  fond  of  shooting,  came  and  re- 
spectfully informed  us  there  were 
a  good  many  partridges  in  the 
prickly -pear  wastes  around  the 
village,  and  that  he  would  order 
a  posse  of  beaters  to  flush  them 
for  us. 

"We  accepted  the  offer  and 
found  very  good  sport,  and  had 
walked  about  two  miles  from  the 
village  to  a  bit  of  stiff  bamboo 


jungle  which  lay  by  a  water-course 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of 
these  hills,  when  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion from  B—  brought  me 
quickly  to  his  side.  <  Here  is 
luck,'  said  he,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  a  couple  of  tiger 
cubs  lying  in  a  lair  among  the 
tall  grass;  'Jamrach  will  give 
something  handsome  for  these.' 
But  the  little  beasts  objected  fierce- 
ly to  be  touched,  and  spat  and 
swore  in  good  earnest,  making  us 
laugh  heartily  at  their  infantile 

viciousness.    However,  B  was 

not  going  to  lose  them,  so  he 
ordered  half-a-dozen  of  the  natives 
to  muffle  the  cubs  in  their  turbans 
or  langootiesy^  and  to  convey  them 
with  all  speed  to  the  village  we 
had  just  left.  The  Hindoos  needed 
no  second  bidding  to  be  gone,  and 
I  urged  B   to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, as  the  tigress  would  be 
sure  to  return  ere  long — and  when 
she  missed  her  cubs,  she  would 
be  a  mother  to  be  avoided;  be- 
sides, the  tiger  might  very  proba- 
bly be  with  her.  So  I  counselled 
discretion  as  the  better  part  of 
valour. 

"  But  when  I  mentioned  the  pro- 
bable early  return  of  the  tigress, 

B   remarked,    very  coolly, 

'  that  is  just  what  I  am  counting 
on.  I  shall  wait  here  for  her  lady- 
ship. I  have  a  Snider  carbine  be- 
sides my  breech-loader,  and  I  shall 
give  a  good  account  of  her.  But 
you  have  only  got  your  shot-gun. 
Climb  up  this  tamarind-tree,  where 
you  will  be  out  of  all  danger :  put 
a  couple  of  ball-cartridges  into 
your  piece,  so  as  to  have  a  shot 
ready  if  needed ;  but  do  not  fire 
unless  absolutely  necessary.' 
"I  would  still  have  advised  prompt 

flight,  but  B         said  it  was  now 

too  late  to  think  of  that  course. 
The  sun  was  getting  hot,  and  the 
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tigress  would  be  coming  home  from 
her  prowl  in  quest  of  food;  she 
would  soon  track  us  down ;  and  if 
she  overtook  us  in  the  open  plain, 
we  should  have  no  chance  against 
her  in  her  fury.  Whereas  by  re- 
maining where  he  was,  B  

meant  to  shoot  her  in  the  first 
moment  of  surprise  when  she  re- 
turned and  missed  her  cubs.  I 
did  not  scorn  the  safety  offered  by 
the  tree,  and  I  had  not  long  settled 
myself  so  as  to  command  a  fair 
shot  if  needed,  when  Mrs  Stripes 
returned. 

"I  am  not  particularly  partial 
to  tigers  and  similar  animals  of  a 
cruel  nature ;  but  the  piteous,  de- 
spairing howls  of  that  poor  brute 
smote  me  to  the  heart,  and  if  I 
could  have  given  her  back  her 
whelps,  and  cried  quits,  I  would 
have  done  so. 

"However,  the  contest  between 
man  and  brute  had  begun  by 
B—  deliberately  stepping  for- 
ward and  showing  himself.  He 
held  his  Snider  carbine  in  lus 
hands,  and  had  leaned  his  double- 
barrelled  gun  against  the  trunk  of 
a  peepul-tree  at  his  right  hand. 

"  Thump,  thump,  went  my 
heart  most  audibly  as  the  tigress, 
lashing  her  sides  with  her  tail, 
crouched  for  her  spring.    But  ere 

she  left  the  ground,  B  threw 

his  rifie  up  to  the  shoulder,  and 
the  next  instant  the  beautiful 
beast  was  writhing  in  the  grass 
with  her  back  broken.  Still,  such 
is  the  vitality  of  these  animals, 
she  might  yet  have  destroyed  her 
enemy  had  he  rashly  ventured  too 
near.  He  begged  me  to  remain 
quiet,  and  possessing  himself  of  his 
other  gun,  stood  by  ready  to  shoot 
if  needs  be,  but  unwilling  to  spoil 
the  skin  more  than  could  be  avoid- 
ed.   No  second  shot  was  required, 

however,  and  B  ,  feeling  he 

had  done  enough  for  one  day,  did 
not  wait  for  the  tiger  to  appear  on 


the  scene ;  indeed  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  return  until 
nightfall,  as  the  sun  had  attained 
great  power  by  this  time.  We 
therefore  returned  to  the  village, 
and  had  the  tigress  fetched  in  at 
once  on  a  bullock- cart,  and  her 
skin  went  home  in  the  same  vessel 
as  bore  her  cubs  to  London,  where 
they  realised  a  very  respectable 
sum.  What  became  of  the  tiger 
I  did  not  hear:  probably,  like 
many  human  widowers,  he  soon 
married  again. 

"B         is  a  great  sportsman, 

and  has  trophies  of  ibex-heads  shot 
on  almost  inaccessible  peaks  of  the 
Koondahs  and  Annamullays,  and 
tiger-skins  in  abundance.  If  you 
visit  him  in  the  cool  season  you  are 
sure  to  get  plenty  of  snipe  at  his 
table;  and  he  thoroughly  enjoys 
being  asked  if  kuchh  nahins  are 
plentiful:  for  if  he  began  in  a 
small  way  he  has  ended  greatly." 

My  reminiscences  of  my  friend 

B  's  shika/rry  experiences  were 

very  favourably  received  ;  but  my 
companions  were  of  opinion  that 
in  not  relating  any  adventures  in 
which  I  was  the  chief  actor,  I  was 
influenced  by  too  much  modesty. 
They  therefore  begged  me  to  re- 
count some  personal  incident ;  and 
as  they  would  take  no  denial,  I 
gave  them  an  account  of  how  I 
once  spent  Christmas  Day  at  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  delights  and  perils 
of 

Bathing  in  thb  Surf. 

"Donald  Smith,  master  of  the 
good  ship  Glenavon,  was  as  fine  a 
type  of  the  British  sailor  as  you 
could  wish  to  meet ;  and,  like  most 
Scotsmen,  was  a  good  liker  or 
disliker  as  the  case  might  be. 
There  were  no  half-measures  with 
him;  and  if  you  were  not  a 
favourite  of  his,  he  would  scorn 
to  affect  any  other  sentiment  than 
aversion.  But  he  and  I '  cottoned ' 
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at  once,  and  many  pleasant  hours 
we  passed  together  at  my  chum- 
mery,  and  on  board  his  ship. 

<'One  Christmas  Smith  and  I 
determined  to  go  to  Coromandel, 
up  the  Northern  Canal,  and  have 
a  good  day's  shooting,  and  keep 
the  festival  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom. Our  preparations  were  soon 
made  by  my  sending  my  *  boy '  to 
engage  a  couple  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  at  the  '  basin ' ;  one  for  Smith 
and  myself  as  a  sleeping-boat,  the 
other  as  kitchen-boat  for  my  *  boy ' 
and  the  cook.  And  here  I  may 
intercalate  the  advice  not  to  take 
a  hvdgerow  when  making  an  ex- 
cursion up  the  canal  to  Coroman- 
del or  down  to  Covelong,  as  the 
ordinary  flat -bottomed  boats  are 
more  airy,  move  very  much  faster, 
and  when  furnished  with  cotton 
mattresses  and  pillows  they  are 
more  comfortable,  as  you  can 
stretch  yourself  out  at  full  length 
in  the  beam;  while  for  sporting 
purposes  they  are  to  be  preferred, 
CUB  you  will  get  many  a  shot  from 
them  which  you  would  never  see 
from  the  cabin  of  the  more  preten- 
tious-looking budgerow.  Of  course, 
if  a  lady  is  your  companion,  the 
last-named  boat  is  the  one  to 
select. 

"  The  victualling  of  our  ship  was 
our  next  care,  and  considering  we 
were  only  going  away  for  about 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  you 
will  think  we  did  not  mean  to 
starve.  Every  Christmas  I  used 
to  receive  a  case  of  good  cheer 
from  the  old  house  at  home ;  and 
just  before  Smith  and  I  projected 
our  excursion,  Santa  Claus  had 
come  across  the  main,  bringing 
plum-puddings,  mince-meat,  Stilton 
cheese,  Bath  chaps,  dsc,  all  packed 
by  a  loving  mother's  hands ;  and 
my  popularity  was  never  greater 
than  when  that  Stilton  and  those 
puddings  were  on  cut.  A  leg  of 
mutton,  a  couple  of  fowls,  a  pig's- 


cheek,  half-a<lozen  mince-pies,  and 
a  plum-pudding,  I  thought,  would 
be  enough  with  the  fresh  flsh, 
prawns,  and  eggs  which  I  knew  we 
could  procure  at  Pulicat,  besides 
the  game  we  were  pretty  certain 
of  bagging.  But  Smith  held  a  dif- 
ferent opinion :  so  that  afternoon 
there  came  ashore,  as  ship's  wash- 
ing— a  ham,  a  dozen  tins  of  pre- 
served meats,  jam,  &c.  Ships' 
washing  is  of  course  exempt  from 
Customs  duty,  whereas  provisions 
paid  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  in 
those  days,  hence  the  inducement 
to  *  run '  the  goods ;  besides,  smug- 
gled goods  always  are  more  esteemed 
than  those  which  have  been  regu- 
larly excised  There  were  also 
bottles  having  gold  foil  about  their 
necks,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
some  curious  *  auld  married  whus- 
key '  to  honour  the  day  in. 

"About  three  o'clock,  in  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  we 
made  a  start,  and  about  eight  we 
were  off  Ennore,  having  had  to 
pole  against  the  monsoon  all  the 
way.  During  dinner,  we  lashed 
the  boats  side  by  side,  and  then 
resumed  our  journey.  I  knew  by 
former  experience  that,  if  left  to 
their  own  devices,  our  boatmen 
would  wait  until  we  were  asleep, 
and  then  quietly  follow  our  exam- 
ple ;  therefore,  as  I  meant  to  have 
some  shooting  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Smith  and  I  took 
watches  aud  kept  the  black  water- 
men to  their  work. 

"  We  disembarked  on  the  beach 
of  the  back-water  at  Coromandel  at 
dawn,  and  found  excellent  mixed 
shooting  in  the  thick  topes;  and 
whenwecounted  upat  ten  o'clock  we 
had  five  and  a  half  couple  of  snipe 
(one  a  painted  snipe),  a  brace  of 
partridges,  a  teal,  three  curlews, 
a  dozen  golden  plovers,  several 
sandpipers  and  green  parrots,  all 
of  which,  except  the  snipe  and 
the  teal,  went  into  the  digester  to 
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make  the  soup  for  that  evening's 
dinner. 

"  Smith  promptly  constructed  a 
very  comfortable  tent  with  the 
sails  and  bamboo  poles  of  our 
boats ;  and  as  there  was  a  good 
hour  before  breakfast,  I  set  off  to 
the  sea-beach  to  have  a  dip  in  the 
surf  —  Smith  contenting  himself 
with  a  bath  in  the  quieter  waters 
opposite  our  camp.  Surf-bathing 
is  sometimes  condemned  as  dan- 
gerous if  indulged  in  when  the  sun 
is  high  in  the  heavens;  but,  by 
frequent  experiment,  I  know  it  af- 
fords pleasure  and  health,  provided 
you  wear  a  pith  topee^  and  do  not 
bathe  immediately  after  a  meal. 

"  I  had  brought  an  old  '  mush- 
room *  for  the  very  purpose,  and 
I  was  soon  enjoying  a  swim,  and 
the  rolling  over  which  each  suc- 
ceeding breaker  gave  me.  I  was 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  surf,  but 
the  current  was  setting  towards 
the  south,  and  it  bore  me  ere  long 
to  the  entrance  to  the  back-water, 
the  bar  being  open  at  that  time 
of  the  year. 

"Presently  Smith  appeared  on 
the  beach  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand;  and  he  suddenly  began  beck- 
oning eagerly  to  me.  I  sang  out 
to  kaow  what  he  wanted,  and  his 
reply  was,  'Man,  I  want  you  on 
shore  as  soon  as  possible.'  'All 
right,'  I  answered,  *I'm  coming. 
Just  another  dive.' 

''This  time  he  shouted  quite 
angrily, '  Come  out  at  once ! '  So  I 
struck  out  somewhat  lazily  for  the 
shore,  wondering  what  could  have 
happened  to  the  worthy  captain  to 
excite  him  so  much. 

"  He  was  now  gesticulating  fran- 
tically, and  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  had  got  a  sun-stroke 
and  was  delirious,  when,  horror ! — 
he  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
took  deliberate  aim  at  me,  and 
fired! 

"  I  heard  the  shot  fly  over  my 


head,  and  as  he  had  another  bar- 
rel loaded,  I  swam  furiously  to 
land  to  disarm  him  before  he  might 
kill  or  fatally  wound  me.  As  I 
rushed  out  of  the  water  he  flung 
down  his  gun,  and  clasped  me  in 
his  great  powerful  arms. 

"'You  were  nearly  done  for,' 
he  exclaimed. 

'"I  think  so,'  I  replied;  'foi 
though  you  are  a  good  marksman 
you  are  not  quite  a  William  Tell, 
and  those  shots  were  uncomfortably 
near  my  head,'  I  added,  not  in 
good-tempered  tones. 

" '  It  was  not  you  I  fired  at ;  it 
tacts  the  shark  I ' 

"True  enough,  whilst  I  was 
swimming  in  the  smooth  water  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  a  small 
shark  had  seen  me.  Smith  having 
bathed  and  dressed  had  come  to 
look  after  me  and  to  hurry  me 
up  for  breakfast.  Fortunately  he 
brought  his  gun  with  him,  and  at 
the  moment  he  reached  the  beach 
he  saw  the  danger  I  was  in  and 
rescued  me  as  I  have  described. 
Later  in  the  day  some  fishermen 
found  the  body  of  the  shark,  which 
had  died  of  the  shot-wound  from 
Smith's  gun.  It  was  about  eight 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  though 
it  could  not  have  eaten  me,  it 
could  have  snapped  off  a  limb, 
which  would  have  sufficed.  In  the 
surf  I  was  perfectly  safe,  but  the 
voracious  fish  had  selected  the 
slack  water  at  the  bar  as  a  happy 
hunting-ground,  and  he  nearly  got 
a  prey  which  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant for  me. 

"  My  adventure  had  not  taken 
away  my  appetite,  and  I  proved  a 
better  trencher-man  at  our  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast  on  that  Christ- 
mas Day  than  I  am  now. 

"  Smith  and  I  ate  two  pounds 
of  plum-pudding  each,  and  took 
thereto  an  imperial  pint  of  brandy 
sauce  a-piece,  the  recipe  for  con- 
cocting that  agreeable  adjunct  to 
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plum-pudding  having  been  sent  to 
me  by  the  same  hand  that  despatch- 
ed the  Ohristmas  cheer.  Followed  a 
smoke,  then  a  nap,  and  a  few  shots 
at  the  snipe  in  the  evening  brought 
our  day  to  a  close. 

"  We  sailed  back  to  Madras  at  a 
spanking  rate,  the  wind  being  right 
abaft ;  and  we  agreed  to  keep  my 
adventure  to  ourselves.  Latterly,  I 
have  been  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
secret,  for  Smith,  I  regret  to  say, 
died  not  long  afterwards  at  sea." 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  when 
I  finished  my  story  that  I  had 
fairly  earned  the  privilege  of  nam- 
ing the  next  man,  so  I  asked  our 
host  to  tell  us  something  concern- 
ing his  own  life.  He  warned  us 
not  to  expect  a  very  long  tale  from 
him ;  but  he  promised  to  do  his 
best  to  interest  us.  We  were  all 
attention,  and  Mr  Wetherall  began 
the  following  true  narrative  : — 

A  Drink  for  Life  or  Death. 

"  1  came  to  India  in  185-  as  a 
private  in  the  — th  Regiment ;  and 
my  company  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  at  Arcot.  Life  in  barracks 
in  India  is  very  dull ;  and  I  have 
often  wondered  that  British  soldiers 
out  here  are,  on  the  whole,  such 
a  steady,  well-behaved  lot  of  lads. 
Compare  a  soldier's  life  in  a  small 
Indian  station  with  being  quartered 
even  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  and 
either  of  these  places  will  seem 
like  Paradise ;  though  the  *  Rock ' 
is  by  no  means  popular,  and  is  al- 
ways called  a  prison  by  the  troops 
for  the  time  being  in  garrison  there. 

"  Well,  we  found  Arcot  horribly 
dull,  and  it  was  with  great  satis- 
faction that  we  heard  an  order  had 
been  given  for  our  company  to 
march  to  Vellore  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  there,  which  had  been  very 
much  reduced  by  cholera. 


"  It  was  then  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  consequently  later 
than  is  usual  for  moving  troops,  as 
the  days  begin  to  get  very  hot  on 
the  plains  in  the  Camatic  about 
that  time  of  the  year.  But  ours  was 
special  duty ;  and  as  we  should  only 
march  in  the  very  early  morning, 
we  did  not  fear  the  inconvenience 
of  the  mid-day  heat ;  but  looked 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  rather  a 
lark,  and  a  welcome  change  from 
the  monotony  of  garrison  duty. 
As  to  the  cholera,  not  one  of  us 
gave  it  a  thought.  Not  likely  it 
would  touch  one  of  us  1 

''It  was  on  the  second  day 
after  leaving  Arcot,  that  Private 
Thomas  Atkins,  who  was  my  right 
file,  suddenly  had  to  fall  out.  I 
expected  him  to  rejoin  the  ranks 
before  long;  but  did  not  trouble 
myself  about  his  absence.  It  was 
not  until  we  reached  camp,  and 
had  finished  breakfast,  that  I  heard 
anything  more  about  him. 

*'I  then  learnt  that  he  was 
buried/ 

"I  knew  cholera  was  awfully 
sudden  in  its  attack  and  effects; 
but  I  had  not  imagined  the  possi- 
bility of  its  carrying  off  a  healthy 
man  quite  so  rapidly.  Of  course 
immediate  interment  must  take 
place  in  case  of  death  on  the  line 
of  march.  I  had  liked  Atkins 
much,  but  I  fancy  his  death  and 
burial  were  so  sudden  that  the  rest 
of  us  failed  to  realise  the  truth  of 
what  had  happened  to  our  comrade, 
and  half  expected  to  see  him  turn 
up  again.  Anyhow,  we  soon  forgot 
the  incident. 

"Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was 
listening  to  a  description  of  Vellore 
by  one  of  our  fellows  who  had  been 
there,  and  speculating  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  the  muggers^  which 
Tippoo  Sultan  had  placed  in  the 
moat  round  the  fort,  as  the  best 


Muggers,  crocodiles. 
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possible  sentinels  to  prevent  pris- 
oners from  escaping  or  any  of  his 
troops  from  attempting  to  desert, 
when  suddenly  I  felt  spasms  and 
sickness. 

"  *  Holloa  !  old  fellow,  how  blue 
you  look  !  *  remarked  a  companion 
sitting  next  to  me ;  and  as  he 
spoke  my  comrades  shrank  terror- 
stricken  from  me.  It  needed  no 
doctor  to  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter.  The  cholera  had  seized 
me  / 

"  I  was  hastily  conveyed  to  the 
temporary  hospital,  where  our  as- 
sistant-surgeon already  had  several 
cases  of  the  disease  under  treat- 
ment; and  I  was  laid  on  a  char- 
poy.^  I  rapidly  passed  from  the 
first  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
malady,  and  by  nine  o'clock  at 
night  the  incessant  vomiting  and 
purging  had  reduced  me  to  a  con- 
dition of  weakness  approaching  in- 
sensibility. I  was  consumed  by  a 
burning,  raging  thirst ;  but  the 
dresser  disregarded  all  my  en- 
treaties for  a  drink  of  water.  The 
system  of  treatment  for  cholera 
in  those  days  allowed  the  patient 
nothing  more  than  just  to  have 
the  lips  moistened  occasionally 
with  weak  brandy-and- water ;  and 
this  simply  aggravated  the  torture 
of  thirst.  Nowadays  champagne 
is  given,  and  the  sufferer  is  allowed 
to  drink  pretty  freely. 

"The  hospital  was,  of  course, 
only  a  pandal,^  hastily  constructed 
with  palmyra-leaves,  with  a  large 
cuscus^  mat  at  the  entrances  at 
each  end.  Two  large  chatties  *  of 
water  were  placed  just  outside 
each  entrance,  from  which  a  coolie 
from  time  to  time  threw  a  pan- 
nikinful  on  the  crisctLS  tathisy  so 


that  the  wind,  blowing  through 
the  wet  mats,  might  cool  the  tem- 
perature inside  the  pandal.  This 
result  certainly  was  attained,  but 
at  the  cost  of  intensifying  the 
pangs  of  the  patients,  whose  thirst 
was  tantalised  by  hearing  the 
splashing  of  the  water. 

"  I  had  begged,  sworn,  and  men- 
aced at  intervals,  but  no  one  paid 
the  slightest  heed  to  me ;  and  I 
was  sinking  into  that  condition  of 
torpor  which  is  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  third  and  fatal  stage 
of  cholera  when  I  heard  voices  in 
the  pandaL  The  assistant-surgeon 
was  making  his  last  round  for  the 
night,  accompanied  by  the  hospital 
dresser.  With  a  violent  effort  I 
roused  myself,  and  eagerly  listened 
for  their  approach.  I  wanted  to 
hear  my  fate  pronounced. 

"  They  stopped  at  length  where 
I  lay,  and  the  doctor  examined 
my  body. 

"  *  Mottled,'  I  heard  him  remark 
to  the  dresser.  I  was  nearly 
deafened  by  the  singing  or  rather 
the  drumming  in  my  ears,  so 
I  lay  perfectly  motionless,  so  as 
not  to  let  a  single  word  of 
what  they  might  say  escape  me 
if  possible. 

"  *  He  is  insensible  already,'  the 
doctor  continued,  *  and  will  not  last 
long.  So  Wetherall  wUl  make 
six/^ 

"  *  Make  six  ? '  I  said  to  myself ; 
*  make  six  what  ? '  *  Six  corpses, 
of  course,  for  burial  at  daylight  to- 
morrow morning,'  a  voice  seemed 
to  laugh  out,  with  fiendish  exul- 
tation. 

"  The  dresser  said  something 
which  I  could  not  distinctly  hear, 
but  the  answer  enlightened  me 


1  Gharpoy,  a  native  cot. 

>  Pandaly  a  temporary  shed,  constnicted  with  bamboos  and  palmrleaves. 
'  Cuseu8,  a  fragrant  root  which  is  made  into  mats  or  tcUhis,  which,  when 
wetted,  retain  the  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
*  Chatty y  a  porous  red  earthenware  water-pot. 
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as  to  the  subject  they  were  dis- 
cussing. 

"  *  Oh  yes,  there  will  be  room 
enough;  in  fact,  for  two  more  if 
necessary.' 

"  They  had  gone,  and  the  place 
was  in  darkness  save  for  the  glim- 
mer of  a  coco-nut^  oil  lamp.  I 
heard  the  scratching  of  mumoo- 
tiea^  just  outside  the  panctal. 

"  It  was  the  noise  made  by  the 
camp-followers  who  were  digging  a 
common  grave  for  six  of  us,  leaving 
room  for  two  more  if  necessary  I 

"I  felt  utterly  stunned,  and 
quite  indifferent  as  to  my  fate, 
which,  of  course,  I  considered  set- 
tled after  what  the  assistant-sur- 
geon had  said.  My  tongue  was 
like  a  piece  of  dry  leather  in  my 
mouth,  which  had  long  since  ceased 
to  yield  any  saliva  to  relieve  the 
agonising  burning  of  my  throat 
and  palate.  I  could  not  have 
made  any  sound  had  I  attempted 
to  do  so ;  but  I  did  not  try,  for 
the  attendants  were  all  stretched 
on  the  ground  fast  asleep.  I  felt 
I  was  deserted — left  to  die. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  wander,  I 
think,  and  was  back  again  in  the 
bright  green  English  meadows, 
picking  daisies  with  my  little  sis- 
ter, and  so  I  should  have  passed 
away.  But  just  at  that  moment, 
the  coolies  who  had  finished  dig- 
ging the  grave — ^my  grave — passed 
the  entrance  to  the  pandal;  and 
one  of  them,  with  more  considera- 
tion than  his  class  usually  show, 
threw  a  pannikinf ul  of  water  on 
the  cuscus  lathi, 

"  It  was  like  a  galvanic  shock  to 
me.    I  resolved  to  have  a  drink  at 


any  risk.  I  had  to  die,  so  what 
matter  if  I  hastened  my  death 
an  hour  or  two  by  drinking  cold 
water!  At  least  I  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  torture  of  thirst, 
and  die  happy. 

"I  tried  to  get  up,  but  I  was 
too  weak  to  stand,  and  fell  down 
at  once.  Then  I  reflected  that  I 
was  more  likely  to  be  seen  if  I 
walked,  and  if  detected  in  my  at- 
tempt, I  should  be  brought  back, 
and  perhaps  be  strapped  down  to 
die.    So  I  tried  to  crawl. 

I  was  about  ten  minutes  drag- 
ging myself  the  forty  feet  from  my 
cot  to  the  entrance,  and  I  wrig- 
gled under  the  cuscus  taihi  like 
a  snake. 

"  There  were  the  chatties  before 
me ! 

"  The  first  I  seized  was  empty, 
and  the  disappointment  nearly 
made  me  swoon;  but  the  second 
was  brim-full.  I  threw  my  arms 
around  it,  and  dragged  myself  to 
it.  I  plunged  my  head  into  the 
delicious,  limpid  water,  and  de- 
voured, rather  than  drank,  huge 
mouthfuls  of  the  cool  and  heaven- 
ly fluid.  I  felt  my  stomach  swell- 
ing with  the  enormous  draughts 
I  swallowed;  but  I  laughed  and 
drank  again  and  again.  I  recked 
naught  of  life  or  death  then. 

"At  length  I  could  drink  no 
more ;  and  then  discipline  asserted 
itself.  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to 
be  out  there,  and  I  thought  if  I 
were  missed  from  my  cot  I  should 
be  reported.  So  I  crept  back  the 
way  I  had  come,  and  shortly  after 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"  It  was  broad  daylight  when  I 


*  Cocoa-nut,  the  usual  form  of  writing  the  word,  ia  quite  incorrect.  Cocoa, 
the  produce  of  the  Thtohroma  cacao,  has  no  affinity  with  the  Cocos  mid/era, 
Coker-nut  is  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  '  Public  Ledger,'  which  is  certainly  a 
high  authority  on  all  business  matters,  but  particularly  on  questions  of  East 
Indian  and  colonial  produce. 

'  A  mumooty  is  to  a  spade  what  an  adze  is  to  an  axe. 
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awoke,  and  saw  the  assistant-sur- 
geon and  the  dresser  standing 
beside  me. 

"  *  How  is  this  ? '  asked  the  doc- 
tor. 'Wetherall  ought  to  have 
been  dead ! ' 

"  *  Please,  sir,*  said  T,  *  I  am 
feeling  much  better,  and  have  no 
wish  to  make  the  sixth  this  mornr 

"  He  knew  I  had  overheard  his 
remark  on  the  preceding  night :  he 
smiled  sadly,  and  said,  '  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  were  six  without  you. 
But  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  you  are  alive.  Most  extraor- 
dinary ! ' 

"I  rapidly  recovered;  and  as  I 
had  never  indulged  in  the  per- 
nicious country  arrack  sold  to 
soldiers  out  here,  I  was  soon  quite 
strong  again.  I  was  made  ser- 
geant very  soon,  and  I  remained 
upwards  of  twenty  years  serving 
with  different  regiments  out  here ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  I  told 
any  one  how  I  recovered  from  my 
attack  of  cholera.  However,  I 
told  the  doctor  one  day  all  about 
it;  and  though  he  said  the  cold 
water  ought  to  have  killed  me,  I 
observed  the  poor  fellows  who  were 
in  hospital  with  cholera  got  an 
extra  allowance  of  water. 

"All  my  people  were  dead  or 
scattered,  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
return  to  England,  so  I  took  my 
pension;  and  the  bounties  I  had 
obtained,  added  to  my  savings, 
enabled  me  to  buy  this  bit  of 
land.  I  am  doing  well,  and  have 
all  a  man  can  wish  for  to  make 
him  happy." 

We  thanked  our  host  for  his 
thrilling  story  ;  and  after  our 
glasses  had  been  replenished,  and 
cheroots  handed  round,  the  mer- 
chant related  the  following  episode 
in  his  life : — 


Besieged  on  a  Locomotive. 

"I  was  stationed  at  Sooramun- 
galum  in  1875,  where  I  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Tom  Newde- 
gate,  the  assistant  traffic  manager 
of  the  western  section  of  the  Chen- 
naputnam  Railway.  He  was  a 
widower,  and  I  was  a  bachelor; 
and  being  the  only  Europeans  in 
the  station,  with  the  exception  of 
Major  Nimrod,  the  Government 
District  Engineer,  D.P.W.,i  whose 
duties  seldom  allowed  him  to  be 
at  home,  we  naturally  spent  a 
good  many  evenings  at  each  other's 
bungalows. 

"  It  was  a  very  hot  June  even- 
ing ;  and  Tom  and  I  were  stretched 
in  long  American  chairs  in  the 
verandah  of  my  bungalow,  smoking 
our  trichies,  when  my  *  boy '  came 
to  ask  for  my  instructions  about  a 
journey  I  had  to  make  by  train  on 
the  following  day  to  a  station  a 
few  miles  down  the  line. 

"The  prospect  was  not  a  plea- 
sant one,  as  the  land  wind  was 
9till  prevailing,  and  I  had  little 
inclination  to  face  that  parching, 
fiery  blast.  Therefore  I  did  not 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to 
spending  a  day  in  the  DILk  bunga- 
low at  Sunkery  Droog. 

"  *  Why  not  go  to-night  1  *  asked 
Tom.  *  I  am  running  a  special 
"  goods  "  to  Pothanore  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  you  can  be  dropped 
at  Sunkery.  Or  better  still  —  I 
will  go  with  you;  and  we  will 
ride  on  the  engine,  the  coolest 
place  in  the  train,  by  day  or 
night.' 

"  I  readily  closed  with  the  offer, 
the  chance  of  travelling  by  night 
instead  of  by  day  at  that  time  of 
the  year  being  too  good  to  be  lost ; 
and  telling  my  boy  to  pack  up  a 
day's  provisions,  not  forgetting  a 


1  D.P.W.,  Department  of  Public  Works, 
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bottle  of  Exshaw  and  half-a-dozen 
sodas,  and  ordering  the  black  chef 
to  join  him  with  liis  cooking  uten- 
sils, Tom  and  I  dozed  off  in  our 
chairs  to  be  wakened  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock.  At  that  hour  pre- 
cisely we  were  aroused  by  the  boy's 
monotonous  '  Sah  !  Sah  ! '  and  we 
were  forthwith  driven  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

"  We  were  soon  off,  and  I  found 
out  at  once  that  Tom  was  right 
about  the  engine  being  the  coolest 
place.  The  velocity  of  the  engine 
creates  a  current  of  air  which 
rapidly  absorbs  the  abundant  mois- 
ture thrown  out  from  one's  pores 
when  the  thermometer  registers 
at  midnight. 

"  With  our  cheroots  burning 
fragrantly,  we  bowled  along  very 
chattily,  and  felt  regretful  that  we 
had  not  a  longer  run  before  us. 
Nothing  worthy  of  notice  had  hap- 
pened until  the  driver  ordered  his 
fireman  to  make  up  the  furnace. 

"  Sooramungalum  being  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea» 
coal  or  compressed  patent  fuel 
would  be  too  costly  to  bum  in  the 
engines  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  bringing  it  from  the  coast ;  be- 
sides, coal  perishes  very  rapidly 
under  a  tropical  sun.  Therefore 
the  furnaces  are  constructed  to 
bum  wood,  of  which  there  is  a  fair 
supply  available  from  the  com- 
pany's jungle  reserves.  Of  course 
all  fuel  is  precious,  and  drivers 
must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean 
— that  is,  roots  as  well  as  logs. 

"  Now  snakes  very  much  affect 
the  hollow  crevices  of  roots  of  old 
trees  in  India ;  and  thus  they  are 
frequently  carried  into  the  wood- 


yards  at  the  railway  stations,  and 
thence  are  occasionally  transferred 
to  the  engine  tenders.^ 

"This  was  exactly  our  case. 
As  the  fireman  took  up  a  log  to 
throw  it  into  the  furnace,  down 
dropped  a  lively  cobra  on  to  the 
foot-plate.  It  was  not  a  very  large 
specimen  of  ^  spectacles,'  about  four 
feet  long ;  but  a  one-foot  hooder  is 
quite  enough  to  grant  a  passport 
to  the  stoutest  man  that  ever  hop- 
ped, and  to  frank  him  to  that 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  tra- 
veller returns.  So  being  four 
human  beings  on  that  foot-plate, 
and  consequently  somewhat  crowd- 
ed, we  skipped  back  with  much 
alacrity.  Unfortunately  none  of 
us  had  a  stick,  or  the  matter  could 
speedily  have  been  ended.  As  it 
was,  all  we  could  hope  for  was  that 
the  reptile  would  glide  off  the 
engine,  and  drop  on  to  the  track. 

'^£ut  the  creature  showed  no 
inclination  to  go.  Either  it  knew 
the  by-law  against  leaving  the 
train  whilst  in  motion,  or  it  liked 
the  fierce  heat  from  the  open  fur- 
nace. It  reared  itself  up,  and  in 
the  hope  of  frightening  it  I  made 
a  kick  at  it,  taking  care  of  course 
not  to  let  my  foot  go  within  strik- 
ing distance,  as  my  light  ducks 
would  have  been  no  protection 
against  those  awful  fangs. 

"  It  was  an  unfortunate  demon- 
stration ;  for  the  snake,  so  far 
from  being  intimidated,  accepted 
the  menace  as  a  census  belliy  and 
advanced  upon  us. 

"  TFie  were  besieged/ 

"  The  driver  sprang  out  on  one 
side  of  the  engine,  holding  on  to 
the  hand-rail  which  runs  along  the 


^  I  was  onoe  on  board  a  ship  lying  in  the  Madras  roads,  which  was  taking  in 
a  quantity  of  red  sanders-wood  logs  as  dunnage.  I  was  talking  to  the  captain 
in  his  cabin  when  we  were  hastily  summoned  to  see  a  snake  which  had  been 
killed  in  the  hold,  as  it  dropped  from  a  red>wood  log.  It  was  a  tic  polonga,  the 
Daboia  RmseUiif  a  most  venomous  reptile.  The  captain  told  me  he  had  known 
several  instances  of  snakes  being  killed  in  ships  discharging  cargo  in  London. 
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boiler ;  the  fireman  went  up  the 
pile  of  logs  behind  him  like  a 
mountain-^^it ;  Tom  vanished  from 
the  scene  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  engine  to  that  the  driver  had 
taken,  calling  to  me  to  follow  him. 
They  were  all  as  much  at  home 
skipping  around  on  the  engine  in 
the  dark  as  squirrels  on  the  top 
branches  of  a  beech-tree  ;  but  to 
me  the  unfamiliar  situation  was 
perfectly  bewildering,  and  being 
partly  fascinated  by  the  loathsome 
thing,  I  was  unable  to  stir,  and  my 
feet  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot. 

"  Tlie  cobra  raised  itself  to  strike  ! 

"  I  tried  to  jump  off  the  engine, 
but  I  could  not  move«  I  would 
have  called  out,  but  horror  had 
tied  my  tongue.  The  next  instant 
I  expected  to  receive  the  mortal 
wound,  when  the  fireman  slipped 
down  from  the  logs  behind  the 
snake,  seized  it  by  the  tail,  and 
flung  it  bodily  into  the  furnace. 
It  was  a  relief  to  see  that  cobra 
squirming  in  the  fire. 

"Sunkery  Droog  signals  were 
now  in  sight ;  and  Tom  and  I  were 
soon  after  enjoying  a  peg  in  the 
station.  But  before  the  train  went 
on  there  was  a  short  interview  be- 
tween that  fireman  and  myself; 
and  by  the  very  broad  grin  on  his 
good-natured  face,  and  the  hearty 
'Salaam,  Iyer!'  with  which  he 
brought  both  his  palms  to  his  fore- 
hecul,  I  judged  he  was  well  satis- 
fied.   Certainly  I  was." 

We  all  expressed  our  satisfac- 
tion and  interest  in  the  merchant's 
story ;  and  when  I  went  outside  for 
a  moment  to  see  the  state  of  the 
weather,  it  was  with  regret  I  found 
the  storm  had  so  much  abated  that 
our  journeys  might  shortly  be  re- 
sumed with  safety.  We  had  settled 
into  a  thoroughly  sociable  pleasant 
party,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  break 
it  up  until  we  had  heard  the  doc- 
tor's tale.    So  I  slightly  modified 


my  weather  report  to  the  company 
on  my  return  to  the  bungalow ;  and 
as  the  doctor  cleared  his  throat 
preparatory  to  speaking,  we  all  re- 
mained silent  and  intently  held  our 
mouths. 

"  Gentlemen,"  began  the  doctor, 
"though  I  could  freeze  the  very 
marrow  in  your  bones  by  tales  of 
horrors  which  have  occurred  in  my 
professional  career,  the  recollection 
of  them  would  be  painful.  I  should 
prefer  to  take  a  page  in  the  lighter 
experiences  of  my  life,  and  I  will 
therefore  tell  you  about 

"Pisciculture  under  Diffi- 
culties. 

"  From  the  earliest  period  I  can 
recollect  I  was  always  fond  of 
water  as  a  source  of  amusement ; 
and  in  later  years  the  countless 
denizens  of  river,  lake,  and  sea 
have  afforded  me  subjects  for  most 
interesting  study. 

"Well  do  I  remember  a  birth- 
day present  from  my  father  of  a 
box  of  magnetic  fish  when  I  at- 
tained my  fifth  year,  and  the  un- 
ceasing cause  of  vexation  which 
those  scientific  toys  proved  to  my 
dear  mother,  who  was  sure,  if  I  was 
left  alone  for  five  minutes,  to  have 
bitter  complaints  laid  before  her 
by  the  nurse  that  *  Master  Harry 
had  made  another  hoffal  mess  with 
them  fishes,'  and  that  *  the  nursery 
carpet  was  swimming.' 

"  Truth  to  say  there  must  have 
been  secret  joy  in  the  maternal 
mind  when  a  playmate  of  mine 
accidentally  trod  on  the  mimic 
fish,  which  thenceforward  would 
gyrate  spasmodically  when  placed 
in  water  in  basin,  bath,  or  dish 
(whichever  I  could  first  lay  hands 
on);  and  instead  of  obeying,  as 
former  faithful  slaves,  the  order  of 
the  magnet,  would  seek  the  bottom 
as  incontinently  as  though  taking 
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refuge  from  Phaethon's  ill-guided 
chariot.  They  found  rest  at  last 
in  the  water-butt;  and  my  most 
earnest  entreaties  to  have  that 
useful  fixture  of  the  back -yard 
emptied  that  I  might  recover  my 
lost  treasures,  were  unavailing. 

"As  I  advanced  in  years  my 
ardour  in  pursuing  knowledge  of 
all  things  relating  to  water-sports 
did  not  cool.  On  the  contrary,  no 
sooner  had  I  read  anything  theo- 
retically, especially  about  angling, 
than  I  yearned  to  prove  the  sub- 
ject practically. 

"I  found  a  capital  tutor  in  a 
man  whose  ostensible  avocation  in 
life  was  rat  -  catching ;  but  who, 
I  am  now  well  convinced,  found 
poaching  a  more  reliable  means  of 
living.  He  taught  me  how  to  take 
jack  with  a  horse-hair  noose,  and 
how  to  jump  boldly  into  the  middle 
of  a  stream  to  scare  the  trout  into 
holes  at  the  banks,  whence  they 
might  be  taken  with  the  hands. 
In  fact,  I  was  up  to  every  device 
for  catching  fish;  and  my  break- 
fasts and  suppers  were  mainly  sup- 
plied by  my  own  skill  in  the  stream 
which  flowed  hard  by  my  father's 
house. 

"  In  time,  having  entered  the 
medical  profession,  I  obtained  an 
appointment  in  India ;  and  on  ar- 
riving out  here  I  at  once  turned 
my  attention  to  the  fish  of  the 
country,  and  their  culture  and 
propagation. 

"  My  delight  on  first  coming  to 
these  hills  was  unbounded,  as  I 
saw  in  the  numerous  streams  a 
practically  unlimited  opportunity 
for  following  my  favourite  study, 
and  I  resolved  to  populate  every 
river  on  the  Neilgherries  with 
mahaeer. 

"At  some  expense  I  obtained 
from  Bombay  a  box  of  young 


mahseer,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  survived  the  journey  to 
Metapollium,  where  I  met  the  box 
myseU.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
a  number  of  strong  healthy  fry 
swimming  about;  and  I  looked 
forward  to  having  in  a  few  hours 
successfully  introduced  the  Indian 
salmon  into  the  Neilgherry  waters. 

"  Elated  with  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  my  enterprise,  I  mounted 
my  tat  and  rode  gaily  up  the 
ghautf  dreaming  of  thanks  from 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  possibly  the  distinc- 
tion of  O.S.I,  in  recognition  of  my 
public  service. 

"  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
when  the  gang  of  coolies,  bearing 
the  box,  came  chanting  into 
Ooonoor  fully  an  hour  before  the 
time  I  had  reckoned  they  could 
possibly  bring  such  a  load  up  the 
ghaut.  Of  course  they  wagged 
their  heads,  and  patted  their  sto- 
machs after  the  manner  of  all 
coolies,  chattering  all  the  while 
with  ape-like  vivacity,  the  words 
sareium^  and  eenam^  recurring  with 
marvellous  frequency. 

"Pleased  with  the  quick  jour- 
ney they  had  made  up  the  gJiaut, 
I  parted  with  five  rupees  as  a 
present ;  and  as  they  disappeared 
into  the  bazaar  I  hastened  to  in- 
spect my  box. 

"  Horror !  every  fish  was  dead, 
floating  belly  uppermost  on  the 
water. 

"  For  some  time  the  matter  re- 
mained a  mystery  to  me.  All  I 
knew  was  that  my  money  was 
thrown  away,  and  the  remainder 
of  my  stay  on  the  hills  was  too 
short  to  admit  of  the  experiment 
being  repeated  even  if  I  had  had 
the  heart  to  make  it. 

"  Of  course  the  coolies  protested 
their  ignorance  of  any  reason  for 
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the  disaster,  and  I  had  perforce  to 
accept  their  statement.  The  truth 
I  learnt  afterwards  from  a  friend 
in  the  post-office.  A  tappal  run- 
ner, bringing  up  the  mails,  over- 
took my  coolies,  and  saw  them 
deliberately  pour  every  drop  of 
water  out  of  the  box  through  the 
zinc  ventilators,  the  lid  being 
locked  of  course.  On  reaching 
the  head  of  the  ghaut,  the  wretches 
had  refilled  the  box  from  the 
stream  just  below  the  Coonoor 
bridge,  and  then  jogged  jauntily 
in  with  their  burden ;  and  for 
carrying  an  empty  case  up  the 
hill  they  received  full  pay  and  a 
handsome  present,  instead  of  the 
kicking  they  richly  deserved." 

The  storm  by  this  time  had 
entirely  passed  away,  and,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  tropics, 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  perfectly 
clear   sky.     Night  had  settled 


down;  but  a  splendid  full  moon 
had  risen,  making  travelling  quite 
practicable  and  safe  by  her  light ; 
and  one  of  the  estate  coolies  could 
show  us  a  ford  in  the  river. 

We  therefore  made  our  prepara- 
tions for  starting,  and  after  drink- 
ing a  deochrarirdoruia  with  our  kind 
host,  and  begging  him  to  visit 
each  of  us  on  the  earliest  possible 
occasion,  we  mounted  our  nags — 
mine  being  lent  to  me  by  the  hos- 
pitable planter — and  in  an  hour  I 
reached  the  hotel,  where  my  mys- 
terious absence  had  caused  con- 
siderable anxiety. 

I  suffered  slightly  from  rheuma- 
tism from  the  soaking  I  incurred 
when  lost  on  the  hillside,  and  the 
long  exposure  in  my  wet  clothes. 
But  I  thought  I  had  received  some 
compensation  in  advance  in  the 
entertaining  stories  I  heard  in  the 
planter's  bungalow. 


SO   LONG  AGO. 
(roundel.) 

So  long  ago  the  hours  of  joy  took  flight — 
As  roses  wane  when  Autumn  bids  them  go; 
Love's  sunshine  passed  to  one  dark  dismal  night 
So  long  ago. 

When  Tyrant  Time's  grim  scythe  hath  ceased  to  mow. 
May  e'er  again  these  long-lost  hours  dawn  bright? 
Shall  Love  renew  his  heart-songs  faint  and  low? 
And  Faith  be  fain  once  more  her  lamp  to  light? 
Ah,  may  this  be?    Alas!  I  do  but  know 
They  waned  the  sunlit  hours  of  heart's  delight 
So  long  ago. 

C.  W.  B. 
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THB  OLD  SALOON. 


The  changing  season  is  not  more 
distinctly  apparent  in  any  other 
sign  than  in  that  of  the  odd  sprink- 
ling of  books  which  now  appear 
upon  our  library  tables,  scarcely 
showing  in  the  solitude  of  the  Old 
Saloon,  which  like  other  places 
acquires  about  this  period  of  the 
year  a  subdued  composure  not  like 
its  usual  dignified  animation.  A 
little  gentle  waft  of  autumnal  dust, 
which  is  within  doors  what  the 
mist  is  without,  softens  the  marble 
outlines  of  those  busts  of  our  de- 
parted demigods  that  stand  out 
under  the  dome,  to  whose  number, 
by  the  way,  a  gentler  image 
has  been  added,  in  the  beautiful 
bust  of  Lady  Martin  by  Mr  J.  H. 
Foley,  which  gives  a  charm  of 
novelty  and  living  fame  to  the 
records  of  glory  past.  Few  feet 
of  passers-by  disturb  the  echoes. 
The  children  of  *Maga'  are  busy 
with  their  preparations  for  moun- 
tain or  river,  whither  they  go  as 
their  great  chief  did  in  days  of  old. 
Now  and  then  a  reverential  tourist 
is  shown  in  to  look  round  those 
sacred  images ;  but  on  other  occa- 
sions the  unusual  silence  deepens, 
and  everything  reminds  us  that 
the  Twelfth  is  approaching,  that 
the  Courts  are  up,  that  the  salmon 
are  quivering  in  the  golden-brown 
streams,  and  the  young  grouse  chirp- 
ing among  the  heather.  Soon  the 
ping  of  the  guns  and  the  whirr  of 
the  rod  will  come  to  us  in  echoes 
on  the  sunny  air,  which  begins  to 
be  sharp  in  the  mornings,  with  a 
touch  of — call  it  not  frost !  a  brac- 
ing keen  intimation  that  the  dog- 
days  are  over.  There  is  something 
not  unpleasant  to  the  dweller  at 
home  in  all  these  echoes  from  afar. 
We  sit  well  pleased,  and  think  with 
a  certain  maternal  complacence,  as 


identifying  ourself  with  the  time- 
honoured  image  of  *  Maga,'  of  all  the 
cheerful  brethren  who  are  taking 
their  holiday.  Where  is  the  scene 
in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found  1 
Not  only  on  Highland  loch  and 
brae,  but  in  dark  Africa  and  blaz- 
ing Burmah,  and  over  all  the 
Indian  plains :  nor  less  certainly 
upon  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
Alps  and  the  Fiords — the  links 
at  home  and  the  glaciers  abroad, 
and  wherever  sport  or  pleasure 
or  health  is  to  be  had ;  which 
is  probably  the  case,  let  us  add, 
not  only  with  our  contributors, 
but  with  the  still  greater,  and 
let  us  hope  as  cheerful,  army 
of  our  readers,  whom  August 
scatters  as  by  a  strong  wind  to  all 
the  airts.  Good  luck  to  your  fish- 
ing, your  hunting,  your  climbing 
—  even  your  flirting,  our  gentle 
friends  !  To  ourself,  always  under 
the  shadow  of  'Maga,'  the  silence  is 
grateful.  The  thought  of  all  you 
are  doing  to  amuse  and  refresh 
yourselves  is  pleasant  to  our  heart. 
We  sit  at  home  and  keep  the  nest 
warm,  and  are  proud  to  hear  of 
your  exploits.  Our  own  romantic 
town  is  more  impressive  in  its 
comparative  abandonment  than  is 
the  dusty  desolation  of  Belgravia, 
or  the  desert  nooks  of  Mayfair. 
The  boom  of  the  one  o'clock  gun 
from  the  Castle,  midway  between 
earth  and  heaven,  keeps  us  in  re- 
collection of  the  progress  of  time, 
and  counts  off  our  tranquil  days. 
We  look  with  indulgence  at  the  end- 
less succession  of  tweed  suits  and 
knickerbockers  streaming  north. 
The  tourist  gazing  about  him  at 
hill  and  hollow,  inspires  us  with 
that  delightful  sense  of  superiority 
which  is  dear  to  humankind.  We 
could  tell  him  many  things  which 
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would  impress  his  mind  with  a 
sense  of  hiis  inferior  gifts ;  but  it 
is  still  more  dignified  to  refrain, 
and  graciously  condone  the  depths 
of  his  ignorance.   In  the  evenings, 
that  grand  thoroughfare  of  Princes 
Street  is  alive  with  the  ever- 
present  populace,  which  takes  its 
pleasure,  by  no  means  sadly,  in 
the  streets — and  a  lucky  populace 
they  are  to  have  such  a  street 
in  which   to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  Castle  crag,  rising  up  with 
its  mantle  of  green,  stately  and 
straight    like   one   of    its  own 
plumed  and  tartaned  sentinels, 
keeping  the  watch  of  centuries  over 
the  still  depths  at  its  feet,  and  the 
human  lights  and  crowds  beyond — 
the  dark  line  along  the  sky  of  the 
ancient,  still  living,  never  aban- 
doned city, — the  Edinburgh  of  all 
the  traditions,  of  the  Stewarts  and 
Douglases,  the  gallant  Jameses, 
and  all  their  chivalry;  the  stern 
Reformers    and  their  congrega- 
tions :  and  the  stars  twinkling 
over  all,  impartial,  all-suggestive, 
shedding  rays  that  reach  out  of 
infinity  upon  that  little  record 
in  stone  of  a  past  far  more  inter- 
esting than  the  silence  even  of  the 
infinite,  scarcely  able  to  contain 
itself  against  the  quiet  with  the 
crowding  recollections  of  the  past. 
The  bugle  from  the  height,  the 
very  soul  of  that  primitive  music 
of  meaning  and  human  use  which 
comes  before  Art,  recalls  us  as  it  re- 
calls the  wandering  soldiers  to  their 
shelter.    Where  were  we  ? — oh,  in 
oar  own  castle,  our  retirement, 
where  we  were  sitting  alone  with 
our  few  books  congratulating  our 
friends  on  their  sports  and  rambles 
and  holiday-making,  and  ourselves 
on  the  equally  delightful  fact  of 
being  at  home. 

The  books  are  few,  however. 


and  it  is  a  pity;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  they  are  but  small  books,  soon 
to  be  got  through,  which,  to  our 
own  modest  but  persistent  appe- 
tite, is  unfortunate — though  per- 
haps all  the  better  for  those  who 
scour  the  mountains  and  sweep 
the  rivers.  Out  of  a  few  single- 
volume  novels,  for  instance,  there 
are  some  which  it  would  not  be- 
come us  to  treat  here,  and  some 
which  we  are  reluctant  to  treat 
anywhere  —  as,  for  instance,  Mr 
Louis  Stevenson's  'Wrong  Box,'^ 
which  is  a  very  wrong  box  in- 
deed— one  in  which  we  had  hoped 
that  much-applauded  writer  would 
never  place  himself,  to  make  the 
adversary  blaspheme.  Too  much 
of  anything  is  bad — even  applause, 
though  it  is  sweet;  and  coming 
back  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  reverberation  of  a 
great  reputation  is  apt  to  have  a 
certain  idiocy  in  its  roar.  Amer- 
ican taste  in  the  cultivated  classes 
is  perhaps  the  very  finest  thing 
going  of  its  kind ;  but  the  caterers 
for  the  American  literary  market 
do  not  belong  to  these  high  circles, 
and  the  overtures  and  incitements 
which  they  offer  to  a  successful 
author  are,  when  he  is  moved  by 
them,  too  apt  to  lead  to  folly.  We 
were  all  ready  enough  to  make  Mr 
Stevenson  believe  that  nothing  he 
could  write  would  be  other  than 
delightful  to  us  :  yet  there  were 
voices  of  warning  which  bade  him 
to  remember  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion to  lose.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  our  cousins  across  the 
seas  take  no  account  of  this.  They 
go  by  results,  like  the  smart  busi- 
ness men  they  are.  A  man  who 
has  once  written  '  Treasure  Island,' 
— or,  to  speak  more  faithfully,  a 
man  whose  book  has  once  sold  by 
tens  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 


^  The  Wrong  Box.  By  B.  L.  Stevenson  and  Uoyd  Osboume.  London : 
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sands, — ^has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  on  to  produce  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more.  The  good  sense  which 
ought  to  belong  to  a  man  bom 
within  hearing  of  the  bells  in  St 
Giles's  steeple,  has  unfortunately 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the 
adulation  which  takes  this  mathe- 
matical form;  and  Mr  Stevenson 
has  given  his  name  to  a  very  silly 
and  vulgar  story,  with  scarcely  any 
traces  of  his  old  humour  or  any 
of  his  beautiful  thoughts,  a  trav- 
esty not  even  of  one  of  his  own 
books,  but  of  a  lower  class,  let  us 
say,  of  the  'Tinted  Venus'  de- 
scription— ^works  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order  from  his  own.  He  is  of 
his  true  nature  versatile  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one.  From  the  early 
and  delightful  daintiness  of  the 
first  essays  with  which  he  caught 
the  ear  of  the  public,  to  the  wild 
humour,  interest,  and  excitement 
of  <  Treasure  Island,'  and  the 
quaint,  tragi -comic  fun  of  the 
'Suicide  Club,'  the  jump  is  suf- 
ficiently violent;  but  it  is  carry- 
ing it  a  little  too  far  when  the 
almost  over  -  refined  philosopher 
who  traversed  the  Cevennes  with 
his  donkey,  undertakes  to  show 
us  how  he  can  climb  a  greased 
pole  and  grin  through  a  horse- 
collar.  These  are  accomplishments 
no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sary attributes  of  the  class  to 
which  Mr  Stevenson  belongs. 

We  must  warn  at  the  same 
time  our  highly  prized  country- 
man, whose  aberrations  we  regard 
with  the  sincerest  pain,  that  self- 
sacrifice,  which  is  so  high  an  evan- 
gelical duty,  has  to  be  practised  in 
good  as  well  as  in  evil,  and  that 
it  is  not  expedient  for  a  man  of 
genius,  however  high  his  motives 
may  be,  to  make  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  follies  of  another. 
Pegasus  is  a  generous  steed,  and 
it  may  be  permitted  now  and  then 
that  his  rider  should  carry  a  lady 
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en  croupe ;  but  to  put  that  noble 
animal  within  the  shafts  of  an- 
other man's  cart,  that .  he  may  do 
what  he  can  to  carry  that  struc- 
ture of  wood  and  iron  to  immor- 
tality, is  not  permissible.  In  the 
interests  of  the  winged  creature 
whose  fortunes  are  so  dear  to  all  of 
us,  we  protest  against  this  ignoble 
use.  Do  anything  for  your  friends 
but  this,  O  brethren  of  the  sacred 
pen  !  Lend  them  your  money,  give 
them  your  countenance,  write  re- 
views of  them  and  puffs  of  all 
kinds,  but  do  not  drag  them  to 
their  goal  under  cover  of  your 
nama  Let  every  herring  hang 
by  its  ain  head.  If  the  young 
partner  in  this  iniquity  is  "  young 
enough  to  learn  better,"  let  him 
do  so  without  delay ;  but  let  him 
not  be  pitchforked  into  literature 
by  his  too  indulgent  friend:  and 
as  that  friend  is  undoubtedly  "  old 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  himself," 
we  hope  he  will  be  so,  and  desist 
from  such  proceedings  at  once  and 
for  ever.  We  think  too  much  of  our 
*  Kidnapped  '—one  of  the  most  per- 
fect studies  which  has  been  given 
to  the  world  for  years — ^to  let  the 
genius  which  produced  it  wittingly 
fall  into  the  mire.  And  we  hope 
never  to  see  him  putting  himself 
within  reach  again  of  a  judgment 
not  due,  we  trust,  to  him.  He  has 
shown  signs  already  of  having  lost 
that  discrimination  in  respect  to  his 
own  work  which  becomes  a  writer 
so  spoilt  by  the  public.  But  no 
"absence  of  the  critical  faculty" 
could  account  for  such  a  downfall 
as  this.  We  will  not  show  so  little 
respect  for  the  reader  as  to  imagine 
that  he  could  have  any  interest  in 
the  contents  of  the  *  Wrong  Box,' 
save  regret  that  Mr  Louis  Steven- 
son should  have  been  beguiled  into 
it  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

A  very  different  matter  is  the 
volume  which  stands  by,  in  a  mo- 
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dest  costume  and  colour,  which 
courts  no  notice,  but  with  the 
sacred  inscription  of  fourth  edi- 
tion" on  its  title-page,  to  shame 
those  who  have  not  yet  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  very  charm- 
ing woman  of  the  period  whose 
history,  or  at  least  a  piece  of 
her  history,  is  herein  given. 
'Ideala'  ^  is  one  of  the  books  which 
show  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  and  what  it  is  which  secures 
the  deepest  attention  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  among  a  large 
class  at  least  of  the  more  thought- 
ful" readers.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  like  'Robert  Elsmere,'  and 
does  not  take  advantage  of  any  reli- 
gious question  to  secure  attention. 
But  it  is  equally  the  expression  of 
a  fashion  of  the  varying  public 
intelligence.  It  is  not  so  forcible 
a  study  as  to  have  demanded  at- 
tention at  a  time  when  men's 
minds,  or  rather  women's  minds, 
were  drawn  in  any  otjier  direc- 
tion; but  it  is  tiie  expression 
of  a  great  many  thoughts  of  the 
moment,  and  of  a  desire  which 
is  stronger  than  it  ever  has 
been  before,  cultivated  by  many 
recent  agitations  and  incidents, 
for  a  new  development  of  fem- 
inine life,  for  an  emancipation, 
which  even  those  who  wish  for 
it  most  strongly  could  not  de- 
fine and  scarcely  understand.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
imply  any  contempt,  or  even  a 
want  of  respect,  in  so  characteris- 
ing it.  There  is  nothing  worthy 
of  slight  or  scorn  in  '  Ideala,'  or  in 
the  feeling  which  is  expressed  and 
responded  to  in  this  book.  Of  all 
works  of  fiction  women  are  the 
chief  audience,  and  he  who  scorns 
such  hearers  had  better  hang  his 
harp  upon  something  quite  apart 
from  the  book-shelves  of  Messrs 
Mudie,   and    betake  himself  to 


science  or  phUosophy:  though 
even  there  he  may  not  escape. 
The  "  ladies  who  had  intelligence 
in  love  "  were  the  chosen  audience 
to  whom  Dante  and  the  medieval 
poets  appealed  :  so  that  this  regi- 
ment of  women  is  at  least  no- 
thing new. 

But  '  Ideala  '  has  to  do  with 
women  in  something  different 
from  this  broad  and  general 
way.  The  heroine  of  this  book 
is  an  example  of  the  new 
sentiment  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by,  or  which  has  been  the 
cause  of — we  do  not  know  which 
to  say — the  singular  and  scarcely 
recognised  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  position  and 
aspirations  of  women  during  the 
last  generation.  This  has  been 
very  great,  though  there  may  be 
many  people  who  are  uncon- 
scious of  it.  In  Parliament, 
indeed,  and  elsewhere,  men  still 
use  the  old  phraseology,  and  talk 
as  if  there  was  no  important 
difference  in  the  life  or  sentiments 
of  the  women  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded  ;  but  if  we  look  back, 
we  will  find  that  the  difference  is 
immense,  almost  incalculable.  Ex- 
ceptional women  always  have  done 
whatever  might  happen  to  be  nec- 
essary for  those  they  loved,  with 
a  defiance  of  all  restrictions ;  but 
they  were  exceptional,  and  did  not 
alter  the  rule.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, the  rule  that  is  altered; 
and  hosts  of  young  and  ardent 
minds,  once  kept  fairly  in  disci- 
pline and  order,  have  begun  to 
think  and  to  wish  and  to  struggle 
for  their  own  career  and  destiny 
in  a  manner  inconceivable  to 
their  mothers  —  or  at  least  to 
their  grandmothers,  let  us  say — 
for  the  mothers  have  veered  round 
in  sympathy  with  them  to  the 
new  standing -point.     A  certain 
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number  of  martyrs  have  made 
the  way  and  bore  the  brunt ; 
have  been  called  many  bad  names, 
and    sometimes    have  deserved 
them — for  to  be  a  pioneer  even 
in  a  good  way  is  not  always  a 
good,  and  very  seldom  is  a  pretty 
thing.    There  are  some  still,  and 
those  naturally  the  most  promi- 
nent, who  justify  all    the  old 
vulgar  commonplaces  about  the 
interference  of  women  in  matters 
which  do  not  concern  them  ;  but 
the  evil  effect  of  these  undesirable 
leaders  is  dying  away  in  the  general 
change  which  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  our  dream.    Our  daugh- 
ters are  becoming  what  our  sons 
used  alone  to  be  —  independent 
existences,  conscious  of  warm  indi- 
vidual life  and  wants  and  ambi- 
tions, and  no  longer  hampered 
in  the  means  of  fulfilling  these 
ambitions.    It  is  only  those  whose 
aspirations  are  political  who  come 
prominently  before  the  public ;  and 
these  are  the  most  easy  to  laugh 
at  or  to  put  down  with  a  jeer 
(though  also  the  most  difficult; 
for  the  political  women  have  come 
to  be  quite  contemptuous  of  jeers 
which  once  would  have  fired  them 
to  passion).     The  other  revolu- 
tionaries are  much  less  easy  to 
deal  with,  and  they  are  every- 
where.   It  is  not  a  sect  or  a 
party,  but  an  atmosphere,  and  it 
breathes   through    almost  every 
educated  household  in  the  land. 

A  book  like  *  Ideala '  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  emanations  of 
this  atmosphere.  It  is  a  section  of 
the  story  of  a  woman  who  has  no 
story  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  to  whom  nothing  particular 
happens,  yet  who  occupies  from 
first  to  last  the  little  stage,  at- 
tracting by  her  thoughts  and  vari- 
ations of  mind  what  is  evidently 
the  absorbed  attention  of  a  very 
large  audience.  That  her  career 
is  crossed  by  an  impassioned  epi- 


sode of  love,  as  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary and  well-worn  love-story  as 
can  be  conceived,  a  dangerous 
almost  fatal  episode,  yet  done 
all  in  honour,  and  vanquished  at 
the  critical  moment  .by  the  higher 
sense  of  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion, is  scarcely  a  necessary  point 
in  the  history  when  that  which  is 
most  importcmt  is  herself,  the  new 
woman,  the  offspring  of  a  changed 
world.  Ideala  is  actually,  we 
regret  to  say,  something  of  a  prig : 
but  she  is  so  naturally  placed  be- 
fore us,  and  is  so  entirely  the  new 
woman  she  is  professed  to  be,  that 
we  take  no  exception  to  that  part 
of  her  character,  but  allow  her  to 
prelect  from  page  to  page  without 
objection,  with  a  pleasure  in  her 
attitude  of  mind,  in  the  wisdom 
and  want  of  wisdom,  which  runs 
through  a  great  deal  of  talk,  with- 
out resentment  or  even  weariness. 
We  should  probably  have  been 
very  tired  of  her  twenty  years 
ago,  but  we  are  not  so  now.  Her 
absences  of  mind  are  sometimes 
amusing,  as  when  she  comes  into 
a  lawyer's  office  very  much  flushed 
and  embarrassed,  to  ask  him  to 
lend  her  five  shillings,  as  she  has 
lost  her  purse. 

"  *  At  least  I  think  I  have  lost  my 
purse.  I  took  it  out  to  give  sixpence 
to  a  beggar — and — and  here  is  the  six- 

Eence/  and  she  held  it  out  to  me.  She 
ad  given  the  purse  to  the  beggar,  and 
carried  the  sixpence  off  in  triumph. 
*  You  may  well  say,  O  Ideala  1 ' 

"  *  And  Mr  Lloyd  was  so  very  good 
as  to  take  me  to  the  station,  and  see 
me  into  the  train,'  Ideala  murmured ; 
'and  he  gave  me  his  bank-book  to 
amuse  me  on  the  journey,  and  carried 
Huxley's  *  Elementary  Physiology,* 
which  I  had  come  in  to  buy,  off  in 
triumph  1'" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
pressed and  quiet  humour  mingled 
with  the  lengthened  utterances 
which  one  ought  to  be  tired  of, 
but  is  not.     Ideala  is  not  very 
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sure  about  anything.  She  is  very 
impartial,  sometimes  a  little  pro- 
fane without  meaning  it,  in  her 
completely  human  way  of  treating 
everything,  knowing  no  higher 
method  :  confused  in  life  and  many 
of  its  practical  questions  by  the 
fact  of  being  married  to  a  brute, 
who  is  scarcely  introduced  into  the 
book,  but  is  indicated  as  a  great 
deal  too  bad  and  brutal  for  any- 
thing, which  is  the  general  weak- 
ness of  such  representations.  It 
is  improbable,  we  think,  that  a 
man  who  betrayed  his  wife's  con- 
fidence in  the  immemorial  way  by 
coarse  vice,  would  also  have  shut 
her  out  of  the  house  and  compelled 
her  to  spend  a  night  in  the  garden, 
in  order  to  subdue  her  to  his  will 
about  a  very  trifling  matter  which 
she  had  promised  but  he  in  pure 
caprice  forbade.  The  man  who 
did  the  one  thing  probably  would 
not  do  the  other ;  but  it  is  a  very 
common  error  to  paint  an  objec- 
tionable husband  entirely  in  black. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  to 
the  idea  of  the  modem  woman, 
that,  having  once  been  compelled 
to  recognise  what  her  husband  is, 
she  is  not  made  frantic  by  his 
oflfences,  as  the  woman,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  late  Mrs  Norton's 
time,  would  have  beeu.  She  slips 
into  the  house  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened  in  the  morning,  and  goes 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
putting  aside  the  incident  with 
the  pride  which  belonged  to  a 
much  earlier  age — the  days  when 
family  feeling  and  a  proud  deter- 
mination not  to  be  talked  about 
made  women  lock  up  such  sor- 
rows in  their  own  bosoms.  The 
fact  of  the  brutal  husband,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  confuses 
many  things  to  Ideala,  and  makes 
her  rush  upon  what  would  have 
been  her  doom  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. A  friend  recommends  her, 
should  she  be  in  any  trouble,  to 


ask  the  advice  of  a  certain  Mr 
Lorrimer,  a  functionary  at  a  great 
hospital  in  a  town  near  her,  a  man 
whom  everybody  consults,  and  in 
whose  hands  she  would  be  safe. 
When  things  come  to  the  point 
with  Ideala  that  she  can  endure 
no  longer — with  the  natural  feeling 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  submit 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  her 
lot  to  a  stranger  than  to  the  faith- 
ful advisers  whom  she  has  at  hand, 
and  in  the  belief  that  the  person 
so  recommended  to  her  must  be  an 
old  man — she  betakes  herself  to  the 
hospital,  and  asks  for  Mr  Lorrimer. 
He  proves  to  be  young  and  hand- 
some, and  so  is  she;  and  the  in- 
evitable result  occurs.  The  two 
fall  passionately  in  love  with  each 
other.  There  is  a  period  during 
which  this  passion  grows  uncon- 
sciously in  the  woman's  fine  nature, 
and  her  desire  to  be  with  him,  to 
tell  him  everything,  to  receive  his 
sympathy  and  the  record  of  his 
experience  in  return.  At  last 
she  gets  ill,  distracted,  miserable; 
and  circumstances  occur  which 
make  her  believe  that  he  is  for- 
saking her,  though  all  this  while 
not  a  word  has  been  said  of  love. 
She  comes  at  last  to  the  house  of 
the  friend  who  tells  the  story, 
with  a  look  of  recovered  health 
and  happiness,  in  which  there  is 
something,  however,  which  holds 
him  in  anxiety. 

"  *  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  with 
us  some  time  now,  IdeaJa,'  I  added, 
glancing  up  at  her  as  she  came  and 
looked  over  my  shoulder  at  the  pic- 
ture. 

"Her  face  clouded.  *I  —  I  am 
afraid  not,'  she  answered  hesitating, 
and  nervously  fidgeting  with  some 
paint-brushes  that  lay  on  a  table.  *  I 
am  afraid  you  will  not  want  me  when 
you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I 
only  came  back  to  tell  you.' 

"My  heart  stood  still.  *To  tell 
me !  Why,  what  are  you  going  to 
dor 
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"*It  is  very  hard  to  tell,'  she  fal- 
tered. *You  and  Claudia  are  my 
dearest  friends,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
give  you  pain.  But  I  must  tell  you 
at  once.  It  is  only  right  that  you 
should  know,  especially  as  you  will 
disapprove.' 

"  1  turned  to  look  at  her,  but  she 
would  not  meet  my  eyes.  *Give 
us  pain  1  disapprove  ! '  I  exclaimed. 
*  What  on  earta  do  you  mean,  Ideala? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

**  *  An  immoral  thing,'  she  answered. 

"  *  Good  heavens  !  I  exclaimed, 
throwing  down  my  palette,  and  rising 
to  confront  her.    *  I  don't  oelieve  it.' 

"  *  I  mean,'  she  stammered,  the 
blood  rushing  into  her  face,  then 
leaving  her  white  as  she  spoke, '  some- 
thing which  you  will  consider  so.' 

"  *  I  cannot  believe  it,'  I  reiterated. ' 

"  *  But  it  is  true — he  says  so.* 

"  *  He— who,  in  God's  name  ? ' 

"  *  Lorrimer.' 

"  *  And  who  on  earth  is  Lommerl ' 
"  *  That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you,' 
she  answered,  faintly." 

She  then  tells  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  straightforwardness  the 
story  of  their  intercourse,  and  of 
a  misunderstanding  between  them 
which  had  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

"  *  But,  Ideala,'  I  said  to  her,  *  you 
used  the  word  "  immoral "  just  now. 
You  were  talking  at  random,  surely  ? 
You  are  nervous.  For  heaven's  sake, 
collect  yourself,  and  tell  me  what  all 
this  means.' 

"  *  No,  I  am  not  nervous,*  she  an- 
swered. *  See !  my  hand  is  quite 
steady.  It  is  you  who  are  trembling. 
I  am  calm  now  and  relieved,  because 
I  have  told  you.  But  oh,  I  am  sorry 
to  give  you  pain.* 

"*I  do  not  yet  understand,'  I 
answered  hoarsely. 

"  *  He  wants  me  to  give  up  every- 
thing and  go  to  him,'  she  said  ;  *  but 
he  would  not  accept  my  consent  until 
he  had  explained  and  made  me  un- 
derstand exactly  what  I  was  doing. 
"The  world  will  consider  it  an  im- 
moral thing,"  he  said,  "and  so  it 
would  be  if  the  arrangement  were  not 
to  be  permanent.  But  any  contract 
which  men  and  women  hold  to  be 


binding  on  themselves  should  be  suf- 
ficient now,  and  will  be  sufficient 
again,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days, 
provided  we  can  show  good  cause 
why  any  previous  contract  should  be 
broken.  You  must  believe  that,  you 
must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  now. 
For  if  your  conscience  were  to  trouble 
you  afterwards  —  your  troublesome 
conscience,  which  keeps  you  busy  re- 
gretting nearly  everything  you  do, 
but  never  warns  you  in  time  to  stop 
you — if  you  were  to  have  any  scruples, 
then  there  would  be  no  peace  for 
either  of  us,  and  you  had  better  give 
me  up  at  once." ' 
"  *  And  what  did  you  say,  Ideala  1 ' 
"  '  I  said,  perhaps  I  had.  I  was 
beginning  to  be  frightened  again.' 
r  ^ « And  how  did  it  end  V 

" '  He  made  me  go  home  and  con- 
sider.' 

"*Ye8;  and  what  thenl'  I  de- 
manded impatiently. 

"  *  And  next  day  he  came  to  me  to 
know  my  decision — and — and — ^I  was 
satisfied.    I  cannot  live  without  him.* 

"  I  groaned  aloud.  What  was  I  to 
say?  What  could  I  do?  An  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  is  carefully 
concealed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  people 
concerned,  and  denied,  if  discovered ; 
but  here  were  a  lady  and  gentleman 
prepared  not  only  to  take  the  step, 
out  to  justify  it — ^under  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances  certainly — and 
carefully  making  their  friends  ac- 
quainted with  their  intention  before- 
hand, as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  engage- 
ment" 

Of  course  every  inducement  this 
kind  friend  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
her  is  produced,  for  a  long  time 
with  no  effect.  Ideala  confounds 
the  bishop,  who  is  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  and  a  lawyer  who  is  with 
him,  by  asking  whether  a  contract 
could  be  valid,  one  of  the  parties 
to  which  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  a  most  important  clause 
in  it?  The  bishop  unsuspecting 
falls  into  the  trap;  but  is  horrified 
when  she  informs  him  that  it  is 
the  marriage -contract  she  means, 
and  can  only  get  out  of  the  dilem- 
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ma  by  promising  to  preach  on  the 
subject^  a  promise  which  does  little 
good  to  any  one.  The  argument 
continually  renewed  is,  however, 
at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  as 
follows:  the  whole  question  has 
been  reasoned  over  again,  and  she 
ends  by  asserting  that  her  life  will 
be  no  less  pure  if  she  devotes  it  to 
her  lover,  and  that  nobody  but 
herself  can  be  hurt  by  the  step 
she  takes. 

"  *  When  things  can  be  legally  right 
though  morally  wrong,'  she  says,  *can 
they  not  also  be  morally  right 
though  legally  wrong?' 

"  *  I  have  clearly  tried  to  show  you, 
Ideala,'  I  answered,  preparing  to  go 
over  the  old  ground  again  patiently, 
'  that  we  none  of  us  stand  alone ; 
that  we  are  all  a  part  of  this  great 
system,  and  that  in  cases  like  yours 
individuals  must  suffer — must  even 
be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  rest. 
When  the  sacrifice  is  voluntary  we 
call  it  noble.' 

"*If  I  go  to  him  I  shall  have 
sacrificed  a  ^ood  deal.' 

"  *  You  will  have  sacrificed  others, 
not  yourself.  He  is  all  the  world  to 
you,  Ideala ;  the  loss  would  be  noth- 
ing to  the  gain,' — she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands, — *  and  what  is  required  of 
you  is  self-sacrifice.  And  surely  in 
the  end  it  would  be  happier  for  you 
to  give  him  up  now,  than  to  live  to 
feel  yourself  a  millstone  round  his 
neck/ 

"*I  do  not  understand  you,'  she 
said,  looking  up  quickly. 

"*The  world,  you  see,  will  know 
nothing  of  the  fine  sentiments  which 
made  you  determine  to  take  this 
step,'  I  said.  '  You  will  be  spoken  of 
contemptuously,  and  he  will  be  "  the 
fellow  who  is  living  with  another 
man's  wife,  don't  you  know,"  and  that 
will  injure  him  in  many  ways.* 

"  *  Do  you  think  bo  ? '  E^e  asked 
anxiously. 

"  *  I  know  it,'  I  replied.  *  A  woman 
in  your  position  sets  an  example 
whether  she  will  or  not ;  and  even  if 
all  your  best  reasons  for  this  step 
were  made  public,  you  would  do  harm 
by  it,  for  there  are  only  too  many 
people  apt  enough  as  it  is  at  finding 


spurious  excuses  for  their  own  short- 
comings, who  would  be  glad  if  they 
dared  to  do  likewise.  And  you  would 
not  gain  your  object  after  all.  You 
would  neither  be  happy  yourself  nor 
make  Lorrimer  happy.  People  like 
you  are  sensitive  about  their  honour 
— it  is  the  sign  of  their  superiority : 
and  the  indulgence  of  love  even  at  the 
moment,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  intellectual  equality,  does  not 
satisfy  such  natures,  if  the  indulgence 
be  not  regulated  and  sanctified  by  all 
that  men  and  women  have  devised  to 
make  their  relations  moral.' 

"This  was  my  last  argument,  and 
when  I  had  done  she  sat  there  for  a 
long  time  silent  and  scarcely  breath- 
ing. She  was  fighting  it  out  with 
herself,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  leave 
her  alone — besides,  I  had  already  said 
all  that  there  was  to  say ;  repetition 
would  only  have  irritated  her,  and 
there  was  nothing  now  for  it  but 
to  wait 

"Outside  I  could  hear  the  dreary 
drip  of  the  raindrop :  somewhere  in 
the  room  a  clock  ticked  obtrusively  : 
but  it  was  long  past  midnight,  and 
the  house  was  still.  I  thought  that 
only  the  night  and  silence  watched 
with  me  and  waited  upon  the  suffer- 
ing of  this  one  poor  soul.  At  last 
she  moved,  uttering  a  low  moan  like 
one  in  pain. 

"  *  I  do  see  it,'  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper ;  *  and  I  am  willing  to  give 
him  up.' 

"*God  in  his  mercy  help  you,'  I 
prayed. 

"  *  And  forgive  me,'  she  answered 
humbly. 

"My  sister  opened  her  door  as  I 
passed.  She  was  dressed,  and  had 
Deen  watching  too  all  the  night  long. 
< Well? 'she  asked. 

"  I  kissed  her.  *  It  is  well,'  I  an- 
swered, and  she  burst  into  tears." 

Thus  the  fatal  step  is  stopped, 
and  never  takes  place.  The  trag- 
edy is  forestalled.  It  is  a  tragedy 
still  in  many  ways,  and  the  different 
characterisation  of  the  man,  who 
is  of  much  less  importance  in  the 
piece,  yet  is  well  developed  too, 
is  very  good  in  its  way, — a  man 
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not  carried  away  by  the  passion 
which  forces  Ideala;  thinking, 
indeed,  more  of  her  than  himself ; 
grudging  that  she  should  not  have 
a  little  happiness,  a  motive  which 
would  in  itself  have  been  death  to 
her  happiness.  She  triumphs  over 
this  strange  catastrophe  manquS^ 
by  the  power  of  her  youth,  high 
purpose,  and  modernism,  perhaps 
the  last  most  of  all ;  and  the  book 
ends  with  a  queer  postscript  of 
a  chapter  describing  her  return. 
She  comes  back  as  a  reformer  of 
women,  in  a  beautiful  and  novel 
dress,  and,  as  the  first  portion  of 
her  programme,  determines  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  annihilation  of 
stays/  If  this  is  intended  as  a 
final  jeer  at  the  whole  system  of 
feminine  superiority,  or  if  it  is 
merely  a  specimen  of  the  bathos 
into  which  a  too  highly  strained 
endeavour  is  apt  to  fall,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  say.  It  adds  to 
the  curious  effect,  so  much  a 
fashion  of  the  time,  of  the  episode 
which  even  the  chief  actors  in  it 
consider  as  nothing  more  than  an 
episode  bursting  into  the  current 
of  life  without  having  any  radical 
efiect  upon  that  persistent  stream. 
Perhaps  the  conclusion  means  that 
among  the  victims  of  fate,  the 
delicate  women  incapable  of  shame 
who  are  put  wrong  with  life  by  a 
bad  marriage,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  save  by  dignified  endur- 
ance :  and  that  really,  on  the  whole, 
in  their  class  there  is  so  little 
hardship,  that  after  the  tragedy  is 
over  there  is  nothing  worse  to  as- 
sail than  the  tyranny  of  clothes. 
Teufelsdrock  had  the  same  mission 
after  that  supreme  moment  when 
he  saw  his  love  pass  him  by  in  the 
joy  of  her  honeymoon ;  but  his  was 
at  once  a  larger  and  more  deeply 
reaching  trouble  than  the  undue 
pressure  of  a  woman's  stays. 


To  turn  from  *  Ideala,'  in  which 
one  of  the  chief  charms  is  the 
revelation  of  a  truth  which  is  more 
or  less  fiction,  and  in  which  fact  is 
proved  to  be  the  least  important 
thing  in  the  world — ^to  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  the  Scotch  village  set 
before  us  by  Mr  Barrie,^  which 
is  simple  matter  of  fact,  compre- 
hended, perceived,  and  understood 
by  genius,  is  the  strangest  step, 
greater  perhaps  than  the  step^rom 
one  planet  to  another,  if  we  had 
any  knowledge  on  that  point.  It 
is  not  that  the  power  of  ratioci- 
nation, or  the  philosophy,  or  the 
human  instincts  of  Hendry  and 
Jess  and  Leeby  are  in  any  way 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  gifts 
among  the  fine  people  who  sur- 
round the  modem  heroine.  Noth- 
ing can  be  keener  and  shrewder, 
for  instance,  than  the  imagina- 
tive logic  by  which  the  old  invalid 
woman  at  her  window  demon- 
strates, to  her  own  satisfaction 
and  that  of  her  daughter,  with  all 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a 
fine  legal  inquiry  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  where  the  "  lad" 
who  is  to  replace  the  absent  min- 
ister on  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  lodged. 
The  manner  in  which  Jess  treats 
the  circumstantial  evidence  which 
is  to  be  seen  from  her  window, 
strengthened  by  scraps  of  news  as 
to  purchases  made  and  orders 
given,  is  masterly,  more  keenly 
reasoned  out  than  any  of  the 
philosophical  discussions  of  the 
more  elevated  work.  But  though 
at  Thrums  the  deepest  questions 
are  touched  upon  in  that  slow  and 
apparently  irrelevant  peasant-talk 
which  Mr  Barrie  presents  with  such 
faithfulness,  it  is  the  facts  of  life 
which  are  more  generally  under 
debate ;  and  the  cottage  people,  so 
far  from  finding  fault  with  Provi- 
dence for  such  small  matters  as 
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extreme  poverty,  endless  work,  and 
painful  sickness,  think  it  almost 
presumption  to  ask  God  for  more, 
considering  the  many  blessings  He 
has  given  them — altogether  a  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind.    There  can, 
however,  be  few  more  delightful 
pictures  than  that  of  the  little 
house  at  the  head  of  the  brae,  with 
the  invalid  mother  seated  in  her 
chair  at  the  window,  overlooking 
everything  that  comes  and  goes. 
In  coarser  hands  Jess  might  very 
well  have  been  made  a  mere  gossip, 
harmless  or  otherwise — or  she  might 
have  been  the  sentimental  invalid 
of  fiction,  beneficent  and  sweet  in 
universal  help.    What  she  is,  is 
an  acute  and  clever  woman  of  true 
Scottish  mould,  kind  indeed  to 
everybody,  but  with  a  passionate 
tenderness  for  her  own  which  finds 
little  expression  in  words — a  critic, 
in  some  matters  even  a  sceptic 
bom,  too  keen  to  be  deceived, 
seeing  through  pretences  with  the 
eye  of  an  eagle,  yet  with  the 
warmest  interest   in  everything 
that  goes  on  around   her,  the 
drama  of  life  which  is  her  sole  but 
entrancing  amusement.  The  other 
personages  are  her  good,  honest 
husband  Hendry,  not  nearly  so 
clever,  but  honest  as  the  soil  that 
brings  him  forth, — her  excellent 
daughter  Leeby,  and  the  tender, 
deeply  beloved  Jamie,  who  in  the 
end  turns  the  homely,  happy  life 
into  unspoken  tragedy,  yet  is  never 
condemned,  neither  by  the  mother 
whose  arms  would  always  be  open 
to  him  nor  by  the  reader  who  di- 
vines all,  and  whose  heart  is  broken 
by  Jamie's  visit  of  despair  after 
all  that  belonged  to  him  has  been 
swept  from  the  house  on  the  brae. 
There  is  very  little  to  be  told  in 
this  remarkable  little  book  —  no 
story  at  all,  for  Jamie's  fault  is 
never  quite  revealed,  save  in  the 
reserved  yet  significant  statement 
that  he  "never  let  his  family 


hear  from  him."  Yet  we  follow 
the  homely  record  of  their  life 
with  an  interest  which  the  most  sen- 
sational drama  could  not  surpass. 
The  highest  light  in  the  picture 
is  the  return  and  fortnight's  visit 
of  the  son,  to  which  they  all  look 
forward  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  look  back  upon  when  it 
is  over.  The  last  night  is  a  per- 
fect picture  of  a  parting  such  as 
has  taken  place  in  many  a  Scotch 
cottage,  when  little  is  said,  but 
a  profound  feeling,  we  might  say 
passion,  of  love  and  sorrow  per- 
vades all. 

"  Everything  was  ready — too  soon. 
Hendry  had  been  to  the  fish-cadger 
in  the  square  to  get  a  bervie  for 
Jamie's  supper,  and  Jamie  had  eaten 
it,  trying  to  look  as  if  it  made  him 
happier.  His  little  box  was  packed 
and  strapped,  and  stood  terribly  con- 
spicuous against  the  dresser.  Jess 
had  packed  it  herself. 

"*Ye  maunna  trouble  yersel*,  mo- 
ther/ Jamie  said  when  she  had  the 
empty  box  pulled  towards  her. 

"  Leeby  was  wiser.  *  Let  her  do't,* 
she  whispered ;  *  it'll  keep  her  frae 
brooding. 

"  Jess  tied  ends  of  yam  round  the 
stockings  to  keep  them  in  a  little 
bundle  by  themselves.  So  she  did 
with  all  the  other  articles. 

"  *  No*  *at  it's  ony  great  affair,'  she 
said,  for  on  the  last  night  they  were 
all  thirsting  to  do  something  for  Jamie 
that  would  be  a  great  affair  to  him. 

"*Ah,  ye  would  wonder,  mother,* 
Jamie  said,  *when  I  open  my  box 
and  find  a'thing  tied  up  with  strings 
sae  careful ;  it  a'  comes  back  to  me  wi' 
a  rush  wha  did  it,  and  am  .as  fond  o' 
thae  strings  as  though  they  were  a 
grand  present' 

"  *  I  think  you  should  gang  [to  bed], 
mother,'  said  Jamie,  *and  I'll  come 
an'  sit  aside  ye  after  ye're  in  yer 
bed.' 

"  *  Ay,  Jamie,  I'll  no'  hae  ye  to  sit 
aside  me  the  mom's  nicht  and  hap  me 
with  the  claes.' 

"*But  ye'U  gang  suner  to  your 
bed,  mother.* 
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"  *  I  may  gang,  but  I  winna  sleep. 
Ill  aye  be  thinking  of  ye  tossing  on 
the  sea.  I  pray  for  ye  a  lang  time 
ilka  nicht,  Jamie.' 

"*Ay,  Iken.' 

"  *  And  I  picture  ye  ilka  hour  o'  the 
day.  Ye  never  gang  hame  through 
thae  terrible  streets  at  nicht  but  rm 
thinkin'  o*  ye.* 

"  *  We'll  juist  look  to  meeting  next 
ear  again,  mother.    To  think  o'  this 
eeps  me  up  a'  the  winter.' 
"  *  Ay,  if  it's  the  Lord's  will,  Jamie ; 
but  am  gey  done  noo,  and  Hendry's 
fell  worn  too.* 

"  Jamie,  the  boy  that  he  was,  said, 
'  Dinna  speak  like  that,  mother,'  and 
Jess  a^in  put  her  hand  on  his  head. 

"  *  Fme  I  Ken,  Jamie,'  she  said,  *  that 
all  my  days  on  this  earth,  be  they  short 
or  long,  I've  you  for  a  staff  to  lean 
on.* 

"Ah,  many  years  have  gone  since 
then,  but  if  Jamie  be  living  now  he 
has  still  these  words  to  swallow. 

"By-and-by  Leeby  went  ben  for 
the  Bible,  and  put  it  into  Hendry's 
hands.  He  slowly  turned  over  the 
leaves  to  his  favourite  chapter,  the 
fourteenth  of  John's  Gospel.  Always 
on  eventful  occasions  did  Hendry  turn 
to  the  fourteenth  of  John.  As  he 
raised  his  voice  to  read,  there  was  a 
great  stillness  in  the  kitchen.  The 
voice  may  have  been  monotonous :  I 
have  always  thought  that  Hendry's 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  I  have  ever 
heard.  We  went  upon  our  knees 
when  Hendry  prayed,  all  but  Jess, 
who  could  not  Jamie  buried  his  face 
in  her  lap.  The  words  Hendry  said 
were  those  he  used  every  night.  Some 
perhaps  would  have  smiled  at  his 
prayer  to  God  that  we  be  not  puffed 
up  with  riches  nor  with  the  things  of 
this  world.  His  head  shook  with 
emotion  while  he  prayed,  and  he 
brought  us  very  near  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  *  Do  Thou,  O  our  God,'  he  said 
m  conclusion,  'spread  Thy  guiding 
hand  over  him  whom  in  Thy  great 
mercy  Thou  hast  brought  to  us  again  ; 
and  do  Thou  guard  him  through  the 
perils  which  come  unto  those  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Let  not  our 
hearts  be  troubled :  neither  let  them 
be  afraid,  for  this  is  not  our  abiding 
home ;  and  may  we  all  meet  in  Thy 
house,  where  there  are  many  mansions, 


and  where  there  will  be  no  last  ni^ht 
Amen.'  It  was  a  silent  kitchen  alter 
that,  though  the  lamp  burned  long  in 
Jess's  window." 

No  one  who  knows  Scotland 
can  miss  the  extraordinary  literal 
truth  of  this  little  interior,  so  full 
of  the  highest  restrained  emotions, 
love,  trust,  and  sublime  faith.  It 
might  be  a  photograph,  yet  the 
truthfulness  of  it  is  of  the  pro- 
foundest  poetry.     It  requires  a 
very  great  gift  to  accomplish  this. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic 
and  beautiful  than  the  death  of 
Hendry,  whose  prayer  that  Jess 
might  be  taken  before  him  (though 
he  thinks  that  "them  that  has 
sae  mony  blessings  mair  than  the 
generality  has  nae  shame,  if  they 
would  pray  aye  for  mair")  is  not 
answered.    Overwhelmed  by  this 
thought,  he  rises  up  in  the  dead 
of  night  while  in  his  last  illness, 
and  goes  out  to  his  loom,  where 
he  is  found  by  the  sorrow-stricken 
neighbours  roused  by  the  nurse 
to  look  for  him.    "  Hendry's  back 
was  to  the  door,  and  he  was  lean- 
ing forward  on  the  silent  loom. 
He  had  been  dead  for  some  time, 
but  his  fellow -workers  saw  that 
he  must  have  worked  for  nearly 
an  hour."    A  more  affecting  pic- 
ture of  faithful  old  love  making  a 
last  confused  attempt  to  provide 
something  for  those  it  had  to  leave 
behind  could  not  be.  We  feel  that 
something  like  extravagance  seems 
to  steal  into  the  words  with  which 
we  describe  this  book,  which  is  so 
quiet,  so  unsensational,  pretend- 
ing so  little.    But  no  book  could 
be  more  deeply  instinct  with  the 
poetry  of  real  feeling,  in  which  no 
fiction  is,  though  it  requires  some- 
thing which  can  only  be  called 
genius  to  reveal  it  to  the  world. 

The  little  club  about  the  pig- 
sty in  the  evening,  so  strong  on 
"the  humorous  side  of  the  ques- 
tion," is  often  very  amusing,  but 
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by  no  means  of  such  superlative 
quality.  And  we  wish  we  could 
persuade  Mr  Barrie  to  relax  the 
extreme  severity  of  his  Scotch. 
Let  him  as  a  lesson  read  ^The 
Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove,'  *  The 
Prophet  of  the  Smoky  Mountains,' 
or  some  other  story  where  the 
dialect  of  the  American  backwoods 
is  used  mercilessly,  and  ask  him- 
self whether  the  fatigue  of  soul 
which  ensues  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  advantage  of  preserving  all 
these  broken  syllables.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  compare  the  jargon  of 
the  miners  and  woodsmen  with  the 
idioms  of  our  ancient  language. 
But  it  is  no  question  of  idiom. 
That  can  be  preserved,  and  is 
rather  more  quaint  and  impressive 
when  it  is  conveyed  in  ordinary 
English.  But  Forfarshire  is  un- 
necessarily hard.  We  should  our- 
selves be  inclined  to  draw  the  line 
at  Pife!  But  in  any  case,  Sir 
Walter  is  always  a  model  upon 
whom  a  novelist  may  be  content 
to  form  himself ;  and  how  true  to 
every  principle  of  the  language, 
how  delightful  in  wealth  of  idiom, 
how  sparing  of  mere  cuttings-off 
of  letters  or  transposition  of  vowels 
he  is ! 

A  writer  like  Mr  Barrie,  however, 
has  some  right  to  please  himself, 
and  if  he  thinks  the  faithfulness 
of  his  picture  requires  an  absolute 
phonetic  reproduction,  we  can  say 
no  more.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
view  without  some  consternation 
the  host  of  little  books  which 
are  finding  their  way  to  immense 
popularity  in  Scotland  with  very 
little  claim  upon  the  attention 
beyond  that  which  this  dialect 
brings.  "The  ancient  Doric,"  as 
it  is  often  called,  would  seem  thus 
to  have  a  peculiar  claim,  even 
when  unaccompanied  by  any  quali- 
ties of  imagination,  humour,  or  elo- 
quence. Far  be  it  from  us  to  treat 
^t  language  with  disrespect.  In 


this  home  of  the  muses,  where  the 
author  of  "  Bonnie  Kilmeny "  looks 
down  upon  us  from  the  wall,  and 
where  Wilson  added  many  a  touch 
to  the  great  creation  of  his  genius, 
the  wonderful  figure  of  the  Shep- 
herd in  the  ^  Noctes,'  with  all  the 
poetry  and  fun,  the  delicate  sen- 
timent and  the  riotous  mirth  of 
that  strange  conception,  half  com- 
mon matter  of  fact,  half  inspired 
poetry — it  would  ill  become  us  to 
hold  lightly  our  delightful  mother 
tongue,  with  all  its  expressive 
wealth.  But  it  is  because  we  have 
so  true  a  reverence  for  the  language 
which  Sir  Walter  used,  which  was 
the  mother  tongue  of  Jeanie 
Deans  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  han- 
dled with  the  finest  reticence,  yet 
spontaneity,  by  our  great  master 
in  fiction,  not  because  it  was 
Scotch,  but  because  it  was  the 
natural  medium  of  speech  to  which 
many  of  his  finest  creations  were 
bom — that  we  regard  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  literature  which  may 
be  justly  called  provincial  with  dis- 
may. It  has  some  meaner  mean- 
ing which  we  divine  but  imper- 
fectly ;  something  of  the  petty 
feeling  which  is  not  national  but 
local,  to  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
not  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
appeal.  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  the 
nation  has  suffered  in  its  nation- 
ality— because  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  educateid  classes  have 
drifted  away  from  their  original 
firm  standing  on  the  soil,  and  fallen 
out  of  that  close  sympathy  which 
once  united  all — that  those  who 
are  lower  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  have  fixed 
more  fiercely,  not  so  much  upon 
the  dear  native  soil,  as  upon  the 
badges  and  symbols  that  distin- 
guish a  village  or  a  district,  the 
fiags  of  a  Sunday-school  merry- 
making, not  the  large  and  noble 
standard  of  the  ancient  nation? 
If  this  is  so,  as  we  are  much  in- 
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dined  to  suspect,  then  it  is  doubt- 
less the  fault  of  those  who  ought 
to  know  better,  but  who  have  in 
so  many  ways  dissociated  them- 
selves from  the  "  masses,"  and 
broken  the  old  unity  of  feeling. 
The  books  called  *  Oarlowrie,' 
'Aldersyde,'  *  Blinkbonny,'  *Glen- 
airlie,'  dbc,  are  cheap  books,  and 
perfectly  well  adapted,  with  their 
mild  love-stories  and  abundant 
marriages,  for  the  simpler  classes, 
especially  of  women,  whose  visions 
are  bounded  by  the  parish,  who 
know  nothing  higher  in  society 
than  the  minister  and  his  wife, 
and  believe  that  all  the  world 
lieth  in  wickedness  except  Scot- 
land. To  cultivate  this  spirit  is, 
however,  pernicious  in  the  highest 
degree,  though  the  little  books  in 
question  are  all  amiable,  simple, 
and  virtuous  beyond  reproof — and 
silly.  And  it  is  sad  to  be  told  that 
these  productions  are  regarded  as 
representatives  of  a  national  school, 
and  attain  their  popularity  by  dint 
of  their  dialect  and  by  the  very 
narrowness  of  their  aim.  We 
who  have  larger  boasts,  who  have 
in  so  many  ways  contributed  to 
the  greatness  of  the  empire,  and 
helped  authoritatively  in  building 
up  its  fame,  we,  above  all,  who 
in  the  person  of  Scott  have  set 
the  example  and  given  the  laws 
of  noble  fiction  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  should  fall  into  this  poor 
little  local  separateness,  is  most 
painful  to  every  loyal  sentiment. 
Mr  Barrie  is  a  proof  that  a 
little  circle  of  weavers,  speaking 
the  broadest  Scotch,  too  broad 
for  our  individual  taste,  can  be 
made  universally  interesting ;  and 
that  their  homely  life,  with  all  its 
fun  and  pathos  and  tenderness, 
is  as  well  adapted  for  the  uses  of 
genius  as  any  in  the  world.  He 
is  a  disciple  to  whom  Sir  Walter 
would  have  held  out  his  kind  hand, 
and  in  whom  we  ca^n  take  an  hon- 


est pride.  But  we  wonder  whether 
he  is  as  well  known  or  as  widely 
read  in  Scotland  as  the  Sunday- 
school  prize-books  above  mentioned, 
which  seem  to  run  into  almost  as 
many  editions  as  French  novels, 
thereby  proving  themselves  to  have 
reached  the  elevation  of  books 
which  people  huy^  and  not  merely 
hire  from  a  library.  The  public 
taste  is  inscrutable  in  its  develop- 
ments. But  the  boundless  sale  of 
*The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,' 
for  instance,  or  *  Mr  Barnes  of  New 
York,'  does  not  touch  our  pride  as 
does  this  strange  national  falling  off 
in  the  appreciation  of  literary  value. 
These  belong  to  the  exigencies  of 
railway  travelling,  to  the  folly  of 
idle  readers,  who  want  nothing  but 
a  little  excitement,  and  perhaps  to 
an  over-supply,  which  clogs  appe- 
tite, and  makes  vinegar  and  pickles 
welcome  as  a  variety  of  sensation. 
There  is  no  sensation,  however,  in 
the  books  to  which  we  refer,  and 
indeed,  nothing  else  in  particular 
but  Scotch,  unillumined  by  any 
touch  of  higher  light, .the  petty 
nationalism  which  puts  itself  above 
humanity.  Mr  Hamerton's  prin- 
ciple of  patriotic  jealousy,  on  which 
presently  we  shall  have  something 
to  say,  is  better  exemplified  here 
than  in  the  examples  he  gives  us  ; 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  should  be  so. 

We  except,  however,  from  those 
remarks  the  works  of  Mr  Henry 
Johnston,  the  *  Chronicles  of  Glen- 
buckie,'  and  others,  which  we  are 
sorry  we  have  not  room  to  include 
with  Mr  Barrie's  book,  as  instances 
of  admirable  and  truthful  work. 

*  Glenbuckie '  is    not    equal  to 

*  Thrums,'  but  it  is  excellent  in  its 
way,  full  of  feeling  and  humour, 
and  free  from  the  extravagances 
of  "  Doric  " — a  term  perhaps  more 
elegant  than  Forfar — to  which  the 
historian  of  the  little  northem 
town  has  yielded. 
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Here  the  stories  perhaps  should 
end — but  there  is  one  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  classed  with  the 
stories,  which  has  the  importance 
of  a  three-volume  novel,  for  which 
we  may  still  find  a  moment.  Mrs 
Comyns  Oarr's  book*  has  neither 
the    adventitious     interest  of 
'Ideala,'  nor  the  power  of  the 
*  Window  in  Thrums.*    The  story 
is  pretty,  old-fashioned,  or  at  least 
belonging  to  a  vague  society  which 
has  not  much  in  common  with 
the  everyday  world  —  a  society 
in  which  squires  and  farmers  and 
small  country  town  solicitors  and 
errant  officers  in  her  Majesty's 
service  live  like  a  happy  family, 
dancing,  dining,  and  falling  in  love 
with  each  other  without  any  awk- 
ward divisions  or  exclusiveness — 
which  would  be  very  pleasant  if 
all  farmers'  daughters  were  like 
the  Miss  Maliphants.    But  what 
is  remarkable  in  the  book  is  not 
so  much  its  heroes  and  heroines  as 
the  beautiful  background  of  the 
marsh,  with  all  its  atmospheric 
and  other  changes,  in  which  some 
natural  drama  is  always  going  on, 
and  which  Mrs  Oomyns  Carr  paints 
with  great  skill  and   effect.  Mr 
Black  has  accustomed  his  readers 
to  take  scenery  for  story,  and  to 
accept  a  fine  sunset  in  many  cases 
instead  of  an  impressive  scene, 
which  perhaps  is  trying  after  a 
long  experience,  but  now  and  then 
is  very  agreeable.    The  penalty  of 
course  is,  in  his  case,  that  the  seas 
and  skies  of  the  Western  High- 
lands have  grown  painfully  famil- 
iar to  us,  and  that  the  red  glow  be- 
hind a  line  of  chimneys  would  be 
gratefully  accepted  as  a  novelty. 
We  have  not,  however,  been  tried 
with  a  succession  of  marshes,  and 
in  the  meantime  this  new  land- 
scape is   beautiful,   and  has  a 
great  deal  of  novelty  in  it.  The 


young  heroine  is  a  true  wanderer 
among  the  wilds,  loving  nature 
with  passion,  and  finding  consola- 
tion in  all  her  troubles  from  the 
great  sweeping  levels  of  land  and 
sky.  The  old-fashioned  farmhouse^ 
the  equally  old-fashioned  hall,  of 
which  the  humbler  house  is  the 
superior  so  far  as  the  view  goes — 
the  wealthy  vegetation  interven- 
ing between  the  darker  lines  of 
the  marsh-water  and  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  completes  and  fills 
up  the  great  hemisphere  of  space, 
furnish  a  number  of  delightful 
scenes.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  a 
little  repetition  in  the  many  pic- 
tures of  this  landscape,  but  even 
the  repetition  is  natural,  and  has 
something  to  do  with  the  charm 
of  that  broad,  vast,  and  level  land. 

"Meadows  for  hay,  pastures  for 
sheep,  there  was  scarcelv  anything 
else,  save  here  and  there  a  blue  turnip- 
field  or  a  tract  of  sparsely  sown  brown 
land,  where  the  wheat  as  yet  made 
little  show.  The  one  little  homestead 
to  which  we  were  bound,  made  a  very 
poor  effect  in  the  vast  plain :  there 
was  nothing  but  land  and  sea  and  sky. 
A  great  deal  of  land,  flat  monotonous 
land — more  monotonous  now  in  its 
richness  and  the  brilliant  greenness 
of  its  early  summer  -  time,  than  it 
would  be  later  when  the  com  was 
ripe,  and  the  flowering  grasses  turning 
to  brown :  an  uneventful  land,  rely- 
ing for  its  impressiveness  on  its  broad 
simplicity,  that  seemed  to  have  no 
reason  for  ending  or  change :  above 
the  great  stretch  of  eai*th,  a  great 
vault  of  blue  sky  flecked  with  white 
vapours  and  lined  with  long  opal 
clouds  out  towards  the  horizon  :  fce- 
tween  the  land  and  the  sky,  a  strip 
of  blue  sea  binding  both  together — 
sea -blue  as  a  sapphire  agamst  the 
green  of  the  spring  pasture.  Far 
down  here  upon  the  level  we  could 
not  see  the  belt  of  yellow  shingle  that, 
from  the  cliff  above,  one  could  tell 
divided  earth  and  ocean  :  right  across 
the  white  space  it  was  one  stretch  of 
lightly  varied  tints,  away  to  the  ship- 
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ping  and  the  scattered  buildings  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river." 

And  here  is  a  sunset,  another 
little  charming  vignette  of  the 
wide  horizons  and  sweeping  level 
lines  of  sky  and  sea  : — 

"  A  long  line  of  flame  marked  the 
horizon  behind  the  hill ;  and  upon 
the  red  sky  the  houses  of  the  village, 
the  three  roofs  and  square  tower  of 
the  church,  the  ivied  ereyness  of  the 
ancient  gateway,  ana  the  solitary 
pines  that  marked  the  ridge  here  and 
there,  all  lav  dark  upon  the  bright- 
ness, their  shapes  denned  and  single. 
Close  behind  us  the  sea  was  cool  and 
fragrant.  Upon  the  line  of  the  wide 
soft  sands  that  shone  in  sunset  reflec- 
tions, a  regal  old  heron  had  fetched 
his  evening  meal  from  out  of  the  little 
pools  that  the  sea  had  left,  and  un- 
folding his  huffe  pinions,  sailed  away 
in  a  oueer  oblique  and  apparently 
leisurely  flight  to  the  tall  trees  that 
were  his  iiuEmd  home.*' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  balance  this  picture  with  a  pen- 
dant. The  heroine  has  lost  her 
way  upon  the  marsh  in  a  sea-fog, 
and  after  long  wandering,  she  and 
the  tired  horse  she  has  been  rid- 
ing, equally  worn  out^  chilled  and 
miserable,  meet  the  somewhat  vague 
hero  driving  home  from  market  in 
his  gig,  who  has  also  lost  his  way ; 
but  who  lifts  her  into  the  gig,  and 
restores  comfort  and  the  bliss  of 
protection  as  incipient  love  has  a 
way  of  doing.  They  drive  together 
all  through  the  short  summer  night, 
and  find  the  road  again  only  with 
the  dawn. 

"The  mist  was  beginning  slowly, 
very  slowly,  to  clear  away,  and  the 
hills  upon  which  our  farm  stood  loomed 
out  of  it  in  the  distance.  In  the 
marsh  on  either  side  of  us  the  cattle 
began  to  stir  like  their  own  ghosts 
in  the  white  vapour,  and  gazed  at 
us  across  the  dykes  with  wondering, 
sleepy  eyes.  The  stars  were  all  dead, 
and  above  the  mist  the  quiet  sky 
spread  a  panoply  of  steel-blue,  while 


out  above  the  sea  the  purple  streaks 
had  turned  to  silver,  and  sent  rays 
upward  into  the  great  dome.  Hung 
like  a  curtain  across  the  gates  of  some 
wonderful  world  unseen,  a  rosy  radi- 
ance spread  from  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  far  into  the  downy  clouds  above, 
that  so  tenderly  covered  the  naked 
blue — a  radiance  that  every  moment 
was  more  and  more  marvellously 
illumined  by  that  mysterious  in- 
ward fire  whose  even  distant  being 
could  tip  every  hill  and  mountain 
of  cloudland  with  a  lining  of  molten 
gold.  Unconsciously  my  gaze  clung 
to  the  spot  where  a  warmth  so  far- 
spreadinfi[  sprung  from  so  dainty  a 
border  of  opal  colouring ;  and  when 
at  last  the  great  flame  was  bom  of 
the  sea's  grey  breast,  I  felt  the  tears 
come  into  my  eyes,  I  don't  know  why, 
and  a  little  sigh  of  content  rose  from 
my  breast" 

The  subject  of  the  story,  apart 
from  the  marsh,  is  chiefly  how  an 
anxious  sister  schemed  and  laboured 
to  make  two  beautiful  young  people 
think  they  were  in  love  with  each 
other,  out  of  the  purest  and  most 
generous  motives  in  the  world — a 
motif  not  unlike  that  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten in  'Emma,'  but  managed,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way :  though  it  is  hard  upon 
Miss  Margaret,  after  her  innocent 
but  silly  scheming,  to  have  her 
own  lover  carried  away  by  the 
beautiful  sister  whose  happiness 
she  was  so  anxious  to  secure, 
though  not  in  that  way.  This 
sister,  however,  in  her  beauty 
and  reasonableness,  is  charmingly 
drawn,  and  so  is  the  mother,  and 
the  ways  of  the  homely  but  re- 
fined yeoman's  house.  But  we  re- 
turn always  with  fresh  interest  to 
the  marsh,  which  is  like  a  gallery 
of  drawings,  full  of  tender  tints 
and  soft  visionary  distance,  and 
animated  by  a  true  love  of  nature 
in  all  her  moods,  both  gentle  and 
severe. 

The  title  of  Mr  Hamerton's 
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new  book  ^  leads  us  to  expect  one 
of  those  pleasant  collections  of 
sketches  which  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  his  name,  in  which, 
amid  charming  pictures  of  life  and 
landscape  in  midland  France,  all 
drawn  with  a  most  favourable 
pen,  there  will  be  an  involuntary 
desire  to  celebrate  the  qualities  of 
his  new  neighbours  a  little  at  our 
expense — but  all  so  picturesquely 
and  with  so  much  grace,  that  we 
sliould  be  ill-natured  indeed  did 
we  express  any  objections. 

In  the  present  case,  however, 
Mr  Hamerton  has  not  been  so 
well  inspired.  His  book  is  about 
France,  and  those  characteristics 
which  are  so  unlike  our  own  that 
we  find  endless  subjects  in  them 
for  the  pleasant  surprise  and  ad- 
miration which  so  often  distin- 
guish the  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish spectator  towards  our  neigh- 
bour country.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  who  do  not  assume  this 
attitude,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  prejudice  and  disgust ;  but 
yet  we  think  a  very  large  number 
of  English  visitors  to  France  go 
there  with  a  distinct  inclination 
to  be  pleased,  and  concerning 
many  things,  a  foregone  determina- 
tion to  find  that  these  things  are 
done  better  in  France.  Mr  Hamer- 
ton, however,  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  a  delineation  of  the  rural 
world  which  he  knows  so  well, 
and  in  which  we  are  quite  agreed 
as  to  his  competency  to  give  an 
opinion.  His  aim  is  a  far  more 
serious  and  important  one,  being 
nothing  else  than  a  close  and 
minute  comparison  between  the 
two  nations  in  all  their  pecu- 
liarities,—  a  comparison  slightly, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  own  country-folk. 
It  requires  a  very  steady  hand 
indeed  to  keep  the  balance  quite 


even  in  such  a  comparison,  and 
Mr  Hamerton  has  that  prefer- 
ence for  his  adopted  country  and 
friends  which  naturally  comes 
from  a  personal  choice  of  them — 
always  more  lively  than  the  mere 
compulsory  claim  of  birthright. 
In  every  particular  of  their  daily 
existence,  in  habits  and  manners, 
in  religion  and  politics,  he  pursues 
the  parallel.  This,  it  is  evident, 
is  a  very  different  matter  from 
sketches  of  life.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  amusing,  but  it  is  a  more  im- 
portant undertaking,  and  there  is 
always  an  interest  in  seeing  our- 
selves balanced  against  our  neigh- 
bours, and  clearing  up  those  mists 
of  national  misunderstanding  or 
mistake  on  both  sides,  which  are  oft 
so  ludicrous  and  sometimes  arise 
so  simply.  We  are  all  extremely 
conscious  of  the  absurdities  on  the 
French  side,  which  are  very  patent 
and  apparently  incorrigible  by  any 
instruction  or  experience ;  but  we 
are  not  at  all  so  well  aware  of  the 
misconceptions  on  our  own.  We 
are  indeed  disposed  to  believe  that 
we  know  a  great  deal  better 
what  French  society  is  than  any 
French  critic  knows  what  English 
society  is.  For  instance,  nobody 
in  England  makes  or  perseveres 
in  making  those  mistakes  about 
French  titles  and  courtesy  names 
which  Frenchmen  continually 
make  in  respect  to  us.  Noth- 
ing like  Sir  Gladstone,  or  the 
quite  incongruous  and  wild  use  of 
lord,  which  is  habitual  in  France, 
ever  occurs,  .in  England.  It  is 
true  that  French  titles  are  simple, 
and  there  is  not  the  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  noble  names  existing  among 
our  neighbours  which  mystify  even 
the  partially  educated  writer 
among  ourselves,  causing  him  per- 
petually to  speak  of  Lord  John 
and  Lady  Mary  Smith  as  Lord 
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Smith  and  Lady  Smith,  a  solecism 
which  is  too  shocking  for  words. 
We,  on  our  side,  sometimes  gener- 
ously add  a."(le"  where  no  par- 
ticule  is,  with  no  consciousness 
that  we  are  thus  conferring  nobil- 
ity. These  mistakes  are  venial, 
but  they  are  curious  evidences  of 
the  unteachableness  in  such  matters 
of  the  general  mind,  which  goes 
on  generation  after  generation, 
thus  repeating  mistakes  which  the 
very  smallest  amount  of  trouble 
would  correct.  The  idea  of  each 
other  which  is  conceived  by  the 
two  most  eminent  and  highly 
civilised  of  European  nations, 
nearest  in  geographical  position, 
most  connected  in  history,  with  a 
close  acquaintance,  both  in  hate 
and  in  (comparative)  love,  which 
has  lasted  for  many  centuries — 
and  on  either  side  including  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals 
who  admire  with  enthusiasm, 
study,  copy,  and  exalt  the  other — 
is  curiously  deficient  in  exactness 
and  reality.  To  be  sure,  even  in 
differences  of  locality  little  affected 
by  race,  we  find  the  curious  pro- 
blem of  this  inability  to  under- 
stand in  full  force  even  after  the 
closest  union.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  sort  of  absurd  commonplace  that 
nothing,  for  instance,  will  ever 
enable  us,  in  this  larger  island,  to 
understand  Ireland.  Nay,  there 
remains  between  the  English  and 
Scotch,  who  are  now  virtually  one 
nation,  the  most  odd  mutual  fail- 
ures of  comprehension.  But  why 
need  we  go  so  far  afield  for  ex- 
amples, when  even  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  human  race,  the 
companions  who  share  bed  and 
board,  and  every  incident  of  life, 
there  remains  the  same  inconceiv- 
able failure  of  understanding,  and 
men  and  women,  after  those  thou- 
sands of  years,  continue  inscrutable 
to  each  other  1  This  great  mis- 
understanding apparently  will  al- 
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ways  subsist,  and  certainly  it  is 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  all. 

Mr  Hamerton  begins  his  contrast 
of  the  two  peoples  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  continues  it  through  all  the 
national  and  domestic  institutions, 
contrasting  the  culture  of  the 
affections  in  France  with  their  re- 
pression in  England,  the  different 
views  of  both  peoples  in  respect  to 
rank,  their  patriotism,  their  differ- 
ing kinds  of  conservatism,  their 
religion,  and,  in  short,  everything 
which  deeply  affects  national  char- 
acter, with  a  very  full  knowledge 
of  what  we  may  call  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view  the  other  side 
of  the  question ;  but  with  not  so 
clear  a  perception  we  think  of  ours, 
which  perhaps  he  has  partially 
forgotten,  and  with  which,  seeing 
his  long  inhabitation  of  another 
country,  he  probably,  to  begin 
with,  was  not  entirely  pleased. 
Here,  however,  is  something  like 
a  statement  of  his  theory  as  to  the 
mutualjudgmentof  the  two  nations, 
which  he  takes  as  explaining  all 
their  hard  thoughts  of  each  other, 
and  which  will  show  at  once  his 
position  and  its  defects  : — 

"I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  with- 
out frankly  admitting  that  national 
jealousy  is  reasonable  so  long  as  it 
confines  itself  to  the  truth.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  that  the  French 
should  want  to  push  the  English  out 
of  Canada  and  Egypt,  and  that  the 
EngUsh  should  wish  to  sink  the 
French  fleet.  What  is  unreasonable 
is  for  two  peoples  to  depreciate  each 
other  in  books  and  newspapers,  and 
blacken  each  other's  private  characters 
because  both  are  formidable  in  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  sense.  How  is  it  that 
we  hear  so  much  of  French  immorality, 
and  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of 
Italian?  How  is  it  that  in  France 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  English 
cruelty  and  barbarity,  whilst  the 
accounts  of  Turkish  cruelty  were  re- 
ceived with  the  smile  of  incredulity 
or  the  shrug  of  indifference  ?  Why 
this  so  tender  French  sympathy  for 
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the  Irish,  exaggerating  all  their  woes  t 
Why  this  wonderful  sympathy  in 
England  for  the  unauthorised  reli- 
^ous  orders  in  France  1  How  does 
it  happen  that  everything  which 
seems  to  tell  against  one  of  the 
two  countries  is  received  with  instant 
credence  in  the  other  ? " 

The  explanation  that  it  is  pa- 
triotic jealousy  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  these  misstatements  and  mis- 
apprehensions, is  here,  we  think, 
not  at  all  carried  out  by  facts.  That 
the  French  should  wish  "  to  push 
the  English  out  of  Egypt "  is  very 
comprehensible ;  it  is  an  old  ground 
of  contention,  and,  however  little 
we  may  like  the  perpetual  rivalry, 
we  can  neither  wonder  at  it  nor 
find  it  unreasonable.  As  for 
Canada,  that  is  unreasonable  more 
because  it  is  impossible  than  for 
any  other  cause ;  for  certainly  we 
should  not  at  all  on  our  side  be 
content  to  leave  a  large  section  of 
our  country-folk,  obstinately  tena- 
cious of  our  language  and  ways, 
under  French  subjection  if  we 
could  help  it.  But  what  English- 
man wishes  "to  sink  the  French 
fleet"?  We  may  desire  that  it 
should  remain  inferior  to  our  own, 
or  rather — what  is  at  once  a  better 
and  a  more  veracious  way  of  stating 
the  fact — that  our  own  should 
be  manifestly  and  indisputably 
superior  to  it,  which  is  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world; 
but  to  sink  the  French  fleet, 
unless,  indeed,  we  were  engaged  in 
deadly  warfare,  and  its  destruction 
or  our  own  was  the  only  alter- 
native, is  what  nobody  could  for 
a  moment  either  desire  or  think 
of,  and  would  be  a  most  serious 
injury  to  the  world  in  general : 
and  to  place  such  a  fantastic  ima- 
ginary wish  against  the  other  two 
facts,  both  of  them  quite  com- 
prehensible, is  a  proof  at  once 
of  the  failure  of  Mr  Hamerton's 
argument,  and  a  singular  absence 


of  material  on  our  side  for  estab- 
lishing the  wished -for  balance. 
As  for  the  question  why  we  should 
accuse  the  French  of  immorality 
and  not  the  Italians,  nothing  can 
be  more  easy  to  answer.  French 
books,  and  especially  French  works 
of  fiction  purporting  to  give  a 
picture  of  French  life  and  morals, 
are  very  much  read  in  England. 
Italian  books  are  not  so.  In 
themselves  the  latter  are  much 
less  numerous  and  less  attainable, 
so  that  we  have  not  the  material 
on  which  to  form  our  judgment. 
And  that  the  French  should  dwell 
much  more  on  what  they  think 
English  cruelty  than  on  the  cruelty 
of  the  Turks,  is  likewise  the  most 
comprehensible  thing  in  the  world. 
If  we  are  cruel,  we  are  much  more 
guilty  than  the  Turks.  The  Turks 
are  unprogressive :  they  have  not 
the  same  tenets  as  we  have ;  their 
conscience  is  unaffected  by  the 
laws  which  dominate  Western  sys- 
tems. There  are  persons,  indeed, 
who  maintain  that  the  Moham- 
medan civilisation  is  a  more  effec- 
tive Christianity  than  our  own; 
but  these  enlightened  individuals 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  rest  of  the  world  that 
it  is  so,  and  we  are  all,  French 
and  English  alike,  united  in  be- 
lieving that  what  is  expected  from 
the  peoples  in  the  front  of  civil- 
isaticm  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  Oriental.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  insist  on  facts  so 
apparent. 

Mr  Hamerton,  however,  is  very 
strong  in  his  reiterated  protest 
against  our  general  disposition  to 
take  French  fiction  as  a  just  illus- 
tration of  French  morality  and 
manners.  He  uses  the  somewhat 
extravagant  argument  that  the 
English  old  maid  reads  all  about 
the  murders  of  the  day,  yet  never 
murders  anybody,  as  an  excellent 
reason  against  accusing  the  French 
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public  of  immorality  because  it 
delights  in  stories  of  vice.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  question  at 
all.  Nobody  denies  that  there 
exist  in  France  the  purest  lives, 
the  most  admirable  characters. 
Nobody  now  who  knows  anything 
about  the  matter  believes,  as  once 
an  ignorant  generation  believed, 
that  because  the  French  have  not 
the  word  "  home  "  the  thing  does 
not  exist  among  them — a  ridicu- 
lous misconception,  which  only 
ignorance  could  ever  justify.  At 
tihe  same  time,  we  know  that  our 
own  novels  are  more  or  less  truth- 
ful representations  of  the  life  of 
our  time — many  of  them  admir- 
able, few  of  them  seriously  mis- 
leading. There  are  some,  indeed, 
which  represent  life  only  as  it  exists 
among  the  frivolous  classes,  and 
these  have  naturally  no  breadth 
of  truth,  but  yet  are  sufficiently 
faithful  to  the  path  of  life  which 
they  portray.  This  being  the  case, 
we  are  not  only  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  French  novels  must  be  in 
their  way  a  true  expression  of  hfe, 
but  driven  to  that  conviction.  In 
every  other  country  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  such.  The  drama  must 
deal  with  stronger  efifects  than  are 
necessary  for  a  portrayal  of  life, 
being  compelled  to  epitomise  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours  the  en- 
tire growth  and  denouement  of  a 
tragedy,  or,  what  is  even  more 
difficult,  of  the  genteel  comedy, 
which  approaches  more  closely  to 
a  novel.  That  we  should  distrust 
the  existence  of  pure  women  in 
France  because  their  novels  are 
odious,  or  imagine  that  every 
Frenchwoman  who  reads  '  Madame 
Bovary'  must  necessarily  share 
her  inclinations  or  emulate  her 
life,  is  absurdity  ;  though  at 
the  same  time  not  to  have 
read  '  Madame  Bovary  ' — a  book 
the  name  of  which  must  be 
forced  upon  her  in  a  hundred 


critical  discussions,  which  are  the 
things  French  writers  are  most 
cunning  and  remarkable  in  — 
must  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
cultivated  Frenchwoman  who  is 
not  SLjeune  Jille,  And  this  is  put 
forth,  recognised,  applauded  as  a 
revelation — and  no  voice  of  autho- 
rity, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
ever  said  that  it  was  not  so. 
Some  disclaimers,  we  are  aware, 
have  arisen  recently  from  the  bosom 
of  French  society  on  this  subject. 
The  author  of  *  Marie  Foug^re,'  who 
has  written  under  various  noma 
de  plume,  sometimes  as  a  woman, 
but  who  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  present  Frocureur  de  la 
Republique,  has  made  a  most 
energetic  and  animated  protest, 
describing  how  in  the  country 
toutes  les  honndtes  femmes  sont 
effray^es,  pour  leur  enfants  oomme 
pour  elles-memes,  des  tendances 
que  manifesto  de  plus  en  plus  T^cole 
moderne.  Paris  nous  a  lanc6 
comme  dernier  d^fi  la  Terre  et 
rimmortel :  ceci  est  la  r^ponse  de 
la  bourgeoisie  lettr^e  de  province." 
Alas !  the  rdponae  is  but  poorly 
qualified  to  maintain  its  place 
against  the  modem  school  thus 
objected  to.  It  is  like  all  French 
fiction,  which  resembles  the  im- 
mortal little  girl  of  the  distich  : 

"  When  she  was  good  she  was  very, 
very  good, 
And  when  she  was  bad  she  was 
horrid." 

The  very,  very  good  is  never  the 
fit  reply  to  vice.  What  we  want 
is  to  see  ordinary  human  nature 
upon  that  ordinary  level  of  life 
which  would  be  impossible  if  it 
were  not  at  least  tolerably  virtuous. 
Of  this  fact  we  are  fully  convinced 
— that  the  reeking  dunghill  of 
French  fiction  cannot  largely  rep- 
resent the  common  existence  of 
France,  or  else  France  would  in- 
evitably fall  to  pieces.    But  at  the 
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same  time  this  universal  burden 
of  story,  this  consent  of  living  tes- 
timony, how  is  it  possible  to  ac- 
cept it  is  as  worth  nothing?  If 
by  common  agreement  Realism  is 
understood  to  mean  Vice  in  a  cer- 
tain language  and  country,  what 
can  spectators  say  or  believe? 
Nothing  that  Mr  Hamerton  says  is 
worth  considering  as  an  answer  to 
this  question.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed, as  he  announces  on  various 
occasions  that  he  does  not  read 
French  novels,  how  far  he  is  a 
judge. 

There  are  some  very  curious 
statements  about  life  in  England 
in  this  book,  which  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr  Hamerton 
must  have  forgotten  his  native 
country  in  many  ways.  He  tells 
us  that  the  modem  Englishman, 
for  instance,  is  taught  and  gov- 
erned in  boyhood  by  clergymen: 
their  feminine  allies  compel  him 
to  go  to  church,  and  to  observe 
the  English  Sunday  \f  he  intends 
to  marry  in  England**  The  last 
is  a  most  curious  and  entirely 
French  suggestion :  and  it  is 
rather  a  pity  that  it  is  not  true. 
"Even  a  strong-minded  English- 
man is  a  little  afraid  of  a  clergy- 
man," Mr  Hamerton  adds.  Another 
very  curious  statement  is  about  our 
language.  "It  is  only  the  most 
cultivated  English  people  who  dare 
to  employ  in  conversation  the  full 
powers  of  their  noble  tongue :  the 
others  shrink  from  the  best  use  of 
it,  and  accustom  themselves  to 
forms  of  speech  that  constitute  in 
reality  a  far  inferior  language,  in 
which  it  is  so  diiiicult  to  express 
thought  and  sentiment  that  they 
are  commonly  left  unexpressed." 
Mr  Hamerton  adds,  in  a  footnote, 
"  An  English  friend  of  mine,  him- 
self a  man  of  the  very  highest 
culture,  says  that  the  cultivated 
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English  keep  their  talk  down  to 
a  low  level,  from  a  dread  of  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  their  intel- 
lectual inferiors.  They  only  dare 
venture  to  talk  in  their  own  way 
between  thermelves  in  privacy.** 

This  is  a  very  appalling  state- 
ment indeed.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  intellectual  classes  in  England, 
after  expressing  or  not  expressing 
"  in  a  far  inferior  language  "  such 
sentiments  as  it  may  be  possible 
to  trust  to  their  intellectual  infe- 
riors, talk  J ohnsonese  among  them- 
selves? How  glad  must  every- 
body be  in  that  case  that  he  or  she 
does  not  belong  to  these  painfully 
"  cultivated  "  people  ! 

But  probably  the  reader  has  had 
enough  of  Mr  Hamerton.  It  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  keep  to  his  literary 
landscape-painting,  and  to  those 
sketches  of  his  IVench  neighbours 
which  were  so  pleasant.  He  has 
clearly  forgotten  his  native  land, 
which  is  not  wonderful;  for  few 
people  perhaps  are  capable  of  being 
of  two  nationalities  at  once.  No- 
body, however,  is  compelled  to  be 
absurd  unless  he  likes.  And  the 
above  statement  is  almost  more 
ludicrous  than  the  funny  but  nasty 
French  belief  which  he  quotes,  of 
the  common  bath  taken  daily  by 
every  English  family.  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  the  more  excusable  of  the 
two. 

We  had  meant  to  take  up  two 
other  varieties  of  the  fragmentary 
fare  brought  to  us  at  the  end  of 
the  publishing  season — two  books 
amusingly  unlike,  and  both  in 
their  way  significant  of  the  period 
— but  that  space  fails  us.  The 
first  1  is  a  long  poem,  in  which  is 
treated  the  origin  of  man,  and 
his  progress  upon  strict  Darwinian 
principles,  from  the  ooze  and  slime 
up  to  the  highest  honours  of 
civilisation.    Miss  Mathilde  Blind 
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has  the  good  sense  to  occupy  a 
very  short  space  with  the  first 
steps  of  this  process.  Though 
they  would  naturally  be  the  most 
interesting  had  she  any  light  to 
throw  on  the  subject,  it  is  wiser 
to  refrain  when  she  has  so  evi- 
dently none.  Here  is  the  begin- 
ning of  her  genesis  : — 

Struck  out  of  dim  fluctuant  forces  and 
shock  of  electrical  vapour, 

Repelled  and  attracted  the  atoms  flash- 
ed mingling  in  union  primeval ; 

And  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  far 
heavmg  in  limitless  twilight. 

Auroral  pulsations  thrilled  faintly,  and 
striking  the  black  heaving  surface 

The  measureless  speed  of  their  motion 
now  leaped  into  light  on  the  waters. 

And  lo,  from  the  womb  of  the  waters, 
upheaved  in  volcanic  convulsion. 

Ribbed  and  ravaged  and  rent,  there 
rose  bald  peaks  and  the  rocky 

Heights  of  confederate  mountains,  com- 
pelling the  fugitive  vapours 

To  take  a  form  as  they  passed  them,  and 
float  as  clouds  on  the  azure." 

This  goes  on,  but  very  briefly, 
until — 

"  Lo,  moving  o'er  chaotic  waters 
Love  dawned  upon  the  seething  waste," 

which  pulls  us  up  sharply,  for  we 
were  not  aware  that  Love  had  any 
hand  in  it, — and  who  is  Lovel 
Whoever  he  may  be,  it  appears 
that,  after  all,  he  acted  as  a  first 
cause  in  the  original  slime.  And 
it  requires  us  only  five  widely 
printed  pages  to  arrive  at  Man, 
whose  after-career,  when  he  comes 
the  length  of  Egypt,  Rome,  <kc., 
we  are  already  acquainted  with. 
Love  encounters  Miss  Blind  several 
times  after  in  the  course  of  her 
despairing  rambles  through  the 
miseries  of  the  world  and  of 
London,  and  evidently  in  the 
opinion  of  both  he  would  have 
done  much  better  had  he  not 


dawned  upon  the  seething  waste.'' 
But  we  confess  that  we  are  much 
startled  by  his  appearance — a  som^ 
thing  apparently  not  dependent 
upon  the  auroral  pulsations  or  the 
atoms  flashing  in  union  primeval. 
How  did  he  get  there  1  We  think 
Mr  Darwin  furnishes  no  reply. 
At  the  end  of  the  poem,  after  Man 
has  ascended  into  the  inexpressible 
miseries  of  London  life,  a  Voice, 
— which  evidently  is  not  Man,  but 
something  outside,  and  which  ad- 
dresses Miss  Blind  as  its  young- 
est child,"  the  culmination  of  its 
efforts,  after  it  has  yearned  and 
panted  through  a  myriad  forms," — 
bids  her,  as  the  '*heir  and  hope 
of  my  to-morrow,"  rouse  up  and 
stand  fast.  "Bear,  oh  bear,  the 
horrible  compulsion,"  says  this 
Venerable  Originator,  for — and  the 
reason  is  at  least  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous, if  we  must  not  say 
profane — 

From  Man's  martyrdom  in  slow  con- 
vulsion 

Will  be  bom  the  infinite  goodness — 
God." 

We  may  therefore  expect,  after 
Miss  Blind  has  suffered  a  little 
more,  chiefly  it  would  appear  from 
the  sight  of  other  people's  misery, 
that  she  will  accomplish  this  last 
invention,  and  disclose  it  to  a  won- 
dering world.  It  is  well  to  be 
thus  told  what  the  instrument  and 
the  process  shall  be. 

The  burden  of  the  other  book^ 
before  us  is  singularly  different, 
and  yet  we  scarcely  know  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  subtle  some- 
thing of  harmony  between  them. 
It  is  a  book  of  revelations,  chiefly 
made  in  dreams  to  a  lady,  Dr 
Anna  Kingsford,  who  appeared  for 
some  time  in  England  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  and  lectured 
on  hygienic  and  other  subjects. 


^  Clothed  with  the  Sun  :  being  the  Book  of  the  Illuminations  of  Anna  (Bonus) 
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with  what  success  we  do  not  know. 
It  appears,  however,  that  she  was 
"  recognised  by  many  as  a  Seer,  an 
Interpreter,  and  a  Prophet  of  the 
rarest  lucidity  and  inspiration,  and 
a  foremost  herald  of  the  dawning 
better  age;"— -and  that  this  is  the 
posthumous  collection  of  her  pro- 
phecies or  "  illuminations,"  chiefly 
conveyed  in  dreams.  One  of  these 
illuminations  is  entitled  a  "Pro- 
phecy of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Soul, 
mystically  called  the  Day  of  the 
Woman,"  in  which  the  new  doc- 
trine is  given  forth  as  follows: — 

"  1.  And  now  I  show  you  a  mystery 
and  a  new  thin^,  which  is  part  of  the 
mysteiy  of  the  fourth  day  of  creation. 

2.  The  word  which  shall  come  to 
save  the  world  shall  be  uttered  by  a 
woman. 

"3.  A  woman  shall  conceive  and 
shall  bring  forth  the  tidings  of 
salvation. 

"  4.  For  the  reign  of  Adam  is  at  its 
last  hour :  and  God  shall  crown  all 
things  by  the  creation  of  Eve. 

"5.  Hitherto  the  man  hath  been 
alone,  and  hath  had  dominion  over 
the  earth  ; 

"  6.  But  when  the  woman  shall  be 
created,  God  shall  give  unto  her  the 
kingdom :  and  she  shall  be  first  in 
rule  and  highest  in  dignity. 

22.  But  the  creation  of  woman  is 
not  yet  complete  :  but  it  shall  be 
complete  in  the  time  which  is  at 
hand. 

"23.  All  things  are  thine,  O 
mother  of  Grod  1  all  things  are  thine. 
O  thou  that  risest  from  tne  sea  !  ana 
thou  shalt  have  dominion  over  all 
the  worlds." 

Mrs  Kingsford's  revelations  are 
long,  and  we  are  unable  here  to 
treat  them  fully.  The  reader  will 
perceive  by  the  above  that  she 
finds  indications  of  the  woman 
who  is  to  be  revealed  in  the 
ancient  Venus  who  rose  from  the 
sea,  as  well  as  in  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ;  and  we  may  add  that  there 
is  a  tone  of  real  poetry  in  some  of 


her  hymns  to-  the  ancient  gods,  as 
well  as  in  certain  of  her  illumina- 
tions— which  is  by  no  means  char- 
acteristic usually  of  these  fan- 
tastic revelations  of  a  new  faith. 
It  is  very  curious,  however,  to 
note  how  many  of  the  prophets  of 
the  present  time  (and  they  are 
very  numerous)  have  taken  hold 
of  Swedenborg's  idea  of  what  is 
called  the  dual  nature  of  God. 
The  Motherhood  as  well  as  Father- 
hood of  the  Deity  is  the  central 
point  in  their  wild  dreams  of  a 
new  force  which  shall  renovate 
the  future.  It  has  been  lately  set 
forth  with  mystic  completeness, 
yet  vagueness,  in  the  strange 
book  called  *  Sympneumata.*  It 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  book 
now  before  us.  Another  still  more 
mystical  production,  having  the 
same  name,  and  attached  to  some 
obscure  organism  for  propagating 
the  faith,  has  also  passed  through 
our  hands.  One  wonders  whether 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
revolution  in  feminine  affairs 
which  has  occurred  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  or  what  it  will 
come  to.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
the  Johanna  Southcote  period, 
who  was  to  be  a  second  mother  of 
God,  in  the  old  and  well-recognised 
mode,  as  bringing  forth  another 
Messiah.  J^owadays  it  is  the 
woman  in  her  own  right  who  is  to 
take  that  place.  This  is  the  last 
development,  and  one  which  we 
should  have  imagined  the  most  un- 
likely of  the  Ewige  WeibliMeit. 
Miss  Blind,  who  expects  to  be  able 
to  produce  "  the  infinite  goodness 
— God,"  as  the  result  of  her  mus- 
ings, is  naturally  a  little  more  pro- 
fane ;  but,  altogether,  it  is  a  very 
curious  turn  of  that  fantastic  cur- 
rent of  feeling  which  in  religion, 
as  in  everything,  continually  tends 
to  and  aspires  after  something 
new. 
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Mr  Bryce's  book  on  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  is  far  too  mass- 
ive a  work  to  be  adequately  review- 
ed in  a  single  article.  We  shall  not 
therefore  attempt  the  task.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  allow  so 
valuable  a  contribution  to  political 
literature  to  pass  without  comment. 
It  raises  two  questions  of  immense 
practical  importance,  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
with,  since  they  come  within  the 
domain  of  party  politics.  The 
author  does  not  elaborate  or  even 
disclose  his  opinions  on  those  ques- 
tions inside  his  book,  though  they 
may  be  conjectured  from  his  posi- 
tion in  politics.  Those  questions 
are.  How  does  England  compare 
with  America  in  respect  of  its 
security  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority,  or  what  is  called  demo- 
cratic haste  and  instability?  and. 
What  light  does  American  expe- 
rience throw  upon  any  project  of 
substituting  in  the  United  King- 
dom a  system  of  local  Home  Rule 
with  a  federal  union,  for  the  ex- 
isting time-honoured  system  of 
parliamentary  government,  one 
and  indivisible? 

I^A  consideration  of  Mr  Bryce's 
book  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  guarantees 
against  social  and  political  disorder 
resulting  from  the  abuse  of  demo- 
cratic power  are  immeasurably 
greater  than  the  corresponding 
guarantees  in  England^  Also,  that 
a  federal  system  at  all  resembling 
that  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  established  in  these  islands 
without  such  a  dislocation  of  our 
political  system  and  constitution 


as  would  involve  its  entire  rebuild- 
ing from  its  base  upwards.  We 
gladly  take  advantage  of  the  book 
to  say  something  upon  those  two 
points,  for  both  are  of  urgent 
practical  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief 
that  inacquaintance  with  the  system 
of  the  American  commonwealth, 
even  in  its  broad  outlines,  is  more 
general  than  it  ought  to  be.  Even 
if  that  is  not  so,  it  is  worth  while 
to  remind  our  readers  of  them, 
and  to  give  a  summary  sketch  of 
institutions  which  Mr  Bryce  has 
explained  with  great  clearness  but 
in  wide  detail.  The  governing 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to 
is,  that  >that  commonwealth  is 
founded  fSh  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. It  emerged  from  a 
successful  revolt.  The  principle, 
or  condition,  of  absolute  power,  so 
familiar  to  us  and  to  the  Old  World, 
Lb  unknown  in  America^  Thirteen 
colonies,  all  possessed  of  local  Gov- 
ernments limited  and  prescribed 
by  the  mother  country,  threw  ofT 
their  allegiance,  but  retained  their 
forms  of  government,  which  were 
all  based  on  limited  and  delegated 
authority.  Political  necessity  ob- 
liged them  to  combine  to  form  a 
Federal  Union  for  purposes  of 
defence  and  security.  t^They  did 
not  drift  into  democracy  as  the 
result  of  struggles  with  feudalism 
and  classes,  but  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  statesmen  whom  the  great 
events  of  last  century  produced, 
met  together  and  established  their 
democracy,  all  of  them  anxious  to 
provide  all  the  securities  against 
its  abuse  of  power  which  their 
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wide  experience  of  human  govern- 
ment and  its  evils  suggested.  The 
last  thing  which  would  have  recom- 
mended itself  to  their  approval 
would  have  been  the  establishment 
of  an  omnipotent  Parliament  such 
as  existed  in  England,  and  under 
which  they  had  been  goaded  to 
rebellion.  So  far  from  confiding 
absolute  power  to  a  majority,  or  to 
any  one  institution  or  combination 
of  institutions,  they  recognised  it 
as  existing  only  in  the  aggregate 
of  individuals  who  composed  the 
nation.  They  put  it  out  of  sight, 
as  it  were,  by  surrounding  its 
exercise  with  every  impediment^ 
They  framed  a  national  Govern- 
ment, resting  on  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  thirteen  colonies  and 
any  others  which  might  join  them, 
and  which  in  time  amounted  to 
thirty-eight.  That  written  consent 
or  constitution  has  remained  from 
that  day  to  this  the  source  of  all 
the  authority  possessed  by  the  na- 
tional Government,  ^he  power 
to  change  the  constitution  is  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  can  only  be  exercised  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  in  Congress, 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  which  at  any  given  time 
compose  the  Union.  Here  at  once 
is  a  permanent  guarantee  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  chance  majority. 
Such  a  majority  cannot  change  at 
any  moment  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  Government  to  the  people. 
It  can  do  nothing  outside  the 
limited  scope  of  the  powers  allowed 
to  it  by  the  written  constitution. 
The  power  to  alter  the  constitution, 
and  to  increase  or  lessen  the  powers 
which  it  confides  to  the  Federal 
or  national  Government,  belongs 
to  the  people ;  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised, as  with  us,  by  a  chance 
majority.^  Only  by  an  intelligent 
and  strenuous  effort,  prolonged  for 
years,  can  the  requisite  authority 
be  called  into  existence  which 


alone  has  power  to  effect  a  funda- 
mental change. 

I^The  principle,  therefore,  of  the 
American  arrangements  is  to  eschew 
omnipotent  Parliaments  and  all 
their  works,  to  put  absolute  power 
out  of  sight,  and  to  bring  into  play 
only  so  much  of  actual  power  as  is 
required  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. Even  this  residue  of  autho- 
rity they  did  not  intrust  to  any 
one  iftstitution  or  man,  but  they 
subdivided  it  in  such  a  way  that 
its  parts  can  never  be  collected 
together  at  the  will  of  any  one 
man  or  set  of  men.j  They  divided 
it  between  their  executive,  their 
Legislature,  and  their  judiciary, 
making  each  one  independent  of 
and  a  check  upon  the  other  two, 
and  taking  care  that  in  each  case 
it  should  be  strictly  limited  and 
in  temporary  hands.  They  have 
no  corresponding  institution  to  our 
Cabinet,  composed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  majority  at  the  last  general 
election,  and  wielding  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  Crown 
and  the  whole  legislative  authority 
of  Parliament.  L-poncentration  of 
power  is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
us.  Subdivision  of  power  is  the 
practice  with  them.  Concentra- 
tion of  power  has  been  in  times 
past  the  source  of  our  strength 
and  the  foundation  of  our  empire. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
comparison,  we  are  drawing  atten- 
tion, not  to  its  advantages  or  to 
the  necessity  for  its  continuance, 
but  to  its  risks  and  insecurities 
under  the  present  circumstance^ 
The  plan  of  the  American 
Government  is  shortly  this :  the 
President  is  the  first  creation  of 
the  constitution.  The  long  war 
which  the  colonies  had  waged 
served  to  convince  them  that  they 
must  have  a  supreme  man  to  rep- 
resent authority,  but  they  were 
equally  determined  that  his  powers 
should  be  limited.   He  holds  office 
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for  four  years;  a  Senate  is  ap- 
pointed to  control  his  action  in 
making  treaties  and  appointments ; 
his  activity  is  confined  to  Federal 
affairs ;  he  has  a  small  salary,  and 
no  power  to  grant  titles  of  dis- 
tinction. He,  however,  represents 
the  nation;  he  is  independent  of 
Congress ;  he  is  chosen  by  a  set 
of  presidential  electors,  specially 
selected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
different  States.  He  is  remov- 
able only  by  impeachment.  His 
powers  are  chiefly  that  he  com- 
mands the  Federal  army  and  navy ; 
convenes  the  Houses ;  remits  to 
Congress  any  bill  which  they  have 
passed  for  reconsideration,  in  which 
case  Congress  cannot  pass  the  bill 
without  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses.  In  making  treaties, 
he  must  have  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators.  He  can 
only  appoint  ambassadors,  consuls. 
Supreme  Court  judges,  and  other 
high  Federal  officers,  acting  con- 
currently with  the  Senate.  The 
range  of  his  domestic  authority 
is  very  small,  for  the  ground  is 
mostly  covered  by  the  States 
Governments.  In  war  his  autho- 
rity expands,  for  he  can  assume 
the  authority  which  the  emergency 
requires.  As  regards  legislation, 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  all.  He  cannot  intro- 
duce bills,  either  through  himself 
or  his  ministers,  for  they  are  not 
members  of  either  House.  He 
can  send  messages  recommending 
measures;  but  members  go  their 
own  way,  and  propose  such  bills 
as  they  think  fit.  His  legislative 
authority  is  simply  that  he  has  a 
limited  veto — a  veto  subject  to  be 
overruled  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  totally 
dissimilar  from  anything  we  have 
in  England,  that  a  President  gains 
popularity  by  a  liberal  use  of  his 
veto.  The  two  Houses  are  the 
creatures  of  election,  and  so  is  the 


President.  The  latter  is  approved 
for  checking  the  hasty  and  heed- 
less proceedings  of  the  former. 
No  jealousy  arises,  for  both  pro- 
cesses are  authorised  by  the  people. 
An  English  sovereign  is  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  veto  which 
all  agree  that  he  possesses;  some 
hasty  politicians  are  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  limited  and  tem- 
porary check  imposed  by  a  second 
chamber.  In  America,  when  both 
Houses  have  passed  a  bill,  the 
President  is  expected  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment,  and  commands 
public  confidence  by  an  indepen- 
dent and  even  liberal  use  of  his 
veto.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress can  always  checkmate  the 
President's  executive  authority  by 
stopping  the  supplies.  President 
and  Congress  must  therefore  more 
or  less  act  in  harmony,  but  their 
duties  are  nevertheless  to  watch 
and  control  each  other.  The 
President,  however,  is  not  respon- 
sible to  Congress,  nor  the  Congress 
to  him;  both  are  responsible  to 
the  people.  If  they  differ  in 
policy,  they  may  be  reduced  to  in- 
activity for  the  short  term  of  their 
joint  existence,  but  they  csuinot 
terminate  the  connection  between 
them.  The  Congress  cannot  affect 
the  President  by  votes  of  censure 
or  otherwise,  or  by  any  means 
short  of  stopping  the  supplies. 
The  President's  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible to  him,  and  own  no 
allegiance  whatever  to  Congress. 

It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  how 
such  a  system  as  this  weakens  or 
nullifies  the  power  of  a  chance 
majority.  The  essence  of  it  is 
the  subdivision,  limitation,  and 
short  duration  of  power.  The 
essence  of  the  English  system  is 
the  concentration  of  power.  The 
aim  of  the  Americans  is  to  con- 
serve their  constitution.  The  aim 
of  English  politicians  is  to  wield 
the   concentrated    power  which 
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they  find  ready  to  their  hand, 
and  dignify  every  one  of  their 
achievements  by  the  name  of  pro- 
gress. If  ever  the  second  chamber 
is  abolished,  and  a  Triennial  Act 
is  passed,  the  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  majority,  or  of  those 
who  successfully  bid  for  their  sup- 
port, will  be  incompatible  with  a 
continuous  policy,  possibly  even 
with  the  maintenance  of  private 
freedom  and  private  property. 

If  the  President  and  his  minis- 
ters are  not  to  be  compared  with 
an  English  Premier  and  his  Cab- 
inet in  respect  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  which  they 
wield,  still  less  is  the  American 
Congress  to  be  compared  with  a 
British  Parliament. 

"  Congress,'*  says  Mr  Bryce  (vol.  i. 
p.  253),  "  is  not  like  the  Parliaments 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  a 
sovereign  assembly,  but  is  subject  to 
the  constitution,  which  the  people 
alone  can  change.  It  neither  ap- 
points nor  dismisses  the  executive 
Government,  which  springs  directly 
from  popular  election.  Its  sphere  of 
legislative  action  is  limited  by  the 
existence  of  thirty-eight  Governments 
in  the  different  States,  whose  author- 
ity is  just  as  well  based  as  its  own, 
and  cannot  be  curtailed  by  it." 

Further  than  that,  he  points 
out,  later  on,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  go  to  Congress  to 
look  for  their  presidential  candi- 
dates, as  England  looks  to  its  Par- 
liament for  her  Prime  Ministers. 
Congress  is  not  the  focus  of  politi- 
cal life,  as  are  the  Legislatures  of 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  Its 
power  increases  as  respects  the 
States,  it  does  not  increase  as  re- 
spects the  people — that  is,  over  their 
ajSTection  and  respect.  Neither  in 
the  Senate  nor  in  the  House  are 
there  recognised  leaders  and  whips. 
A  division  in  Congress  can  only 
throw  out  a  bill,  it  never  throws 
out  a  Ministry.  The  Senate  can 
throw  out  a  treaty,  but  the  exec- 


utive Government  will  go  on  as 
before.  When  any  project  of 
vital  interest  to  the  party  is  con- 
cerned, a  caucus  is  summoned,  and 
by  the  orders  of  that  caucus  the 
followers  are  bound,  on  pain  of 
the  district  party  managers  being 
communicated  with,  with  a  view 
to  the  next  election.  "  Going 
into  caucus  "  is  therefore  the  sub- 
stitute for  recognised  leadership. 
When  no  caucus  interferes,  mem- 
bers are  free  to  act  and  vote  as 
they  please. 

The  only  means  which  the  Pre- 
sident possesses  of  influencing  Con- 
gress is  by  his  patronage.  Neither 
he  nor  his  Cabinet  have  any 
recognised  spokesman  in  either 
House.  He  may  send  messages  to 
Congress  recommending  particular 
measures,  but  Congress  is  not 
bound  to  act  on  them,  nor  is  the 
President  called  upon  to  shape  his 
course  by,  or  allow  any  influence 
to,  their  resolutions.  If  they  pass 
Acts  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
prescribing  any  particular  conduct 
to  a  minister,  the  question  would 
still  arise  whether  they  were 
within  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  have  to  decide  that;  and 
if  the  Minister  or  President  still 
refused  to  obey,  the  only  course 
would  be  to  impeach  him.  Con- 
gress cannot  compel  the  dismissal 
of  any  official.  The  President  and 
his  officials  owe  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  people,  not  to  Congress  ; 
and  however  much  Congress  may 
distrust  them,  they  must  make  the 
best  of  them,  unless  they  can  get 
rid  of  them  by  impeachment. 
Even  the  power  of  the  purse  does 
not*  render  Congress  supreme.  It 
enables  them  to  check  any  partic- 
ular scheme,  like  that  of  a  war 
or  any  other  exceptional  measure. 
The  impracticability  of  stopping 
supplies  deprives  them  of  control 
over  the  ordinary  course  of  Gov- 
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emment.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress, accordingly,  are  two  distinct 
powers  acting  as  a  check  upon  the 
other.  A  short  account  of  their 
relations  to  each  other  will  show 
how  little  private  rights  and  lib- 
erty have  to  fear  from  their  dom- 
ination. 

Congress  consists  of  two  Houses : 
the  Senate,  consisting  of  two  per- 
sons from  every  State,  selected  for 
six  years  by  the  State  Legislature; 
and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  the  nation  on  the 
basis  of  population — one  member, 
say,  to  every  150,000  inhabitants. 
The  Senate  passes  bills  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lower  House, 
and  those  bills  become  law  on  the 
assent  of  the  President,  or  in  spite 
of  him  if  passed  by  two-thirds 
majorities.  It  has  executive  func- 
tions concurrently  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  matters  of  appointments 
and  treaties.  J udicially  it  sits  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  pre- 
ferred by  the  other  House.  It 
constitutes  a  link  between  the 
State  Governments  and  the  na- 
tional Government.  It  is  not 
changed  all  at  once,  to  be  replaced 
by  an  entirely  new  Senate,  but 
undergoes  a  process  of  gradual 
change  and  renewal.  The  object 
or  result  has  been  to  preserve  its 
continuity  and  experience,  and 
enable  it  to  check,  by  the  superi- 
ority thence  resulting,  the  ambition 
or  inexperience  of  a  President  or 
the  recklessness  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  generally  contains  the 
ablest  and  foremost  men  in  the 
country,  who  acquire  during  their 
six  years  of  office  considerable 
knowledge  of  affairs  and  experi- 
ence in  conducting  them.  It  is 
the  steadying  and  moderating 
power  in  the  American  constitu- 
tional system. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
*s  elected  by  the  populations  of 
ich  State,  in  the  exercise  of  the 


same   electoral    franchise  which 
qualifies  them  to  vote  for  the  ! 
lower  branch  of  this  State  Legis- 
lature, and  which  is  regulated  in 
each  State  by  State  legislation. 
In  neither  House  are  there  any  i 
Government  bills.     They  are  all  i 
brought  in  by  private  members, 
for  there  are  no  official  members. 
Their  excellence  depends  chiefly  on  I 
the  wisdom  of  their  introducers.  1 
When  introduced  they  are  referred 
to  committees.     About  five  per 
cent  of  an  enormous  total  of 
12,000  bills  gets  passed,  and  of 
this  small  percentage  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  kills  off  a  good  many. 
Collisions  between  the  two  Houses 
are  pretty  frequent,   and  their 
merits   are  usually  referred  to 
committees  of  conference. 

The  working  of  this  elaborate 
system  of  checks,  limitations,  and 
reserves  will  have  to  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  English 
Conservative  feeling.  America  is  ' 
the  country  of  equality  and  liberty, 
England  is  the  country  of  classes 
and  empire.  The  former  country 
has  taken  every  conceivable  pre- 
caution against  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority.  The  latter  has  placed 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  is 
exposed  to  serious  risk  in  case  of 
a  general  election  at  an  unguarded 
moment,  when  power  might  be  i 
suddenly  vested  in  hands  which  I 
are  not  trustworthy,  but  which 
would  find  every  facility  for  exert- 
ing it  as  it  pleased.  ( 

Mr  Bryce  sums  up  his  descrip- 
tion in  the  following  terms  (vol.  i. 
p.  407) 

"  All  the  main  features  of  American 
government  may  be  deduced  from 
two  principles.  One  is  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  fact  that  the  supreme  law — the 
constitution— is  the  direct  utterance  of 
their  will ;  that  they  alone  can  amend 
it ;  that  it  prevails  against  every  other 
law ;  that  whatever  powers  it  does  not 
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delegate  are  deemed  to  be  reserved 
to  it ;  that  every  power  in  the  State 
draws  its  authority,  whether  directly 
like  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
in  the  second  degree  like  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  or  in  the  third  degree 
like  the  Federai  judiciary,  from  the 
people,  and  is  legally  responsible  to 
the  people  aud  not  to  any  one  of  the 
other  powers.  The  second  principle, 
itself  a  consequence  of  this  first  one, 
is  the  distrust  of  the  various  organs 
and  agents  of  Government.  The 
States  are  carefully  safeguarded 
against  aggression  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment. So  are  the  individual  citi- 
isens.  Each  or^an  of  Government — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  the  judiciary 
— is  made  a  jealous  observer  and  re- 
strainer  of  the  others." 

The  agents  of  the  people  are  trust- 
ed as  little  as  possible ;  each  agent 
is  subjected  to  the  oversight  of 
other  agents,  who  will  harass  and 
check  him  if  he  attempts  to  over- 
step his  instructions. 

The  way  to  understand,  in  con- 
trast to  the  American  system,  the 
enormous  power  which  can  now  be 
wielded  in  England  by  a  chance 
majority  of  electors,  or  will  here- 
after be  wielded  as  soon  as  the 
perfection  of  the  caucus  system 
has  destroyed  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  independence  of  members, 
is  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the 
one  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
British  constitution — the  absolute 
omnipotence  of  Parliament.  There 
are  no  limitations  whatever  to  its 
power.  No  authority  exists  which 
can  impose  limitations.  There  is 
no  process  by  which  any  one  Parlia- 
ment can,  in  the  smallest  particular, 
limit  the  absolute  freedom  and 
power  of  action  of  any  succeed- 
ing Parliament.  Even  Acts  which, 
like  the  Acts  of  Union  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  founded 
on  what  were  practically  treaties 
between  two  nations,  and  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  perpetual, 
cannot  be  guarded  from  change, 
and  have  not,  in  fact,  escaped  it. 


The  Irish  Act  of  Union  was  palpa- 
bly violated  in  1869  by  the  Act 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church, 
but  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  leg- 
islation of  1869  on  that  ground. 
The  Long  Parliament  of  1641  de- 
clared itself  perpetual  in  disregard 
of  the  electors;  in  1716  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  under  a  Triennial  Act 
prolonged  its  own  existence  and 
that  of  all  its  successors  to  seven 
years,  regardless  of  the  electors; 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of 
those  instances,  to  say  that  the  con- 
stitutional or  legal  authority  of  any 
single  Parliament  is  limited  by  its 
being  either  a  trustee  for,  or  agent 
or  delegate  of,  the  constituent  body. 
Then  what  cannot  Parliament  do 
with  private  rights  ?  It  is  just  as 
omnipotent  in  regard  to  them  as  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  power.  Men  have  been  sent  to  / 
the  scafifold  by  Acts  of  Attainder. 
It  may  confiscate  private  property, 
as  every  Irish  landlord  knows  to 
his  cost  in  quite  recent  times.  It 
can  grant  privileges,  impose  duties, 
confer  rights,  relieve  from  legal  lia- 
bilities, alter  rights  under  private 
contract,  alter  personal  status  by 
divorce  or  declaration  of  illegiti- 
macy, and  abolish  or  restrict  rights 
of  property.  Whatever  it  enacts 
must  at  once  be  carried  into  effect 
by  decrees  of  courts  of  law ;  what- 
ever courts  of  law  decree  must  at 
once  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
executive  power.  Over  this  des- 
potic engine  of  government  there 
is  no  control  at  all  except  that  of 
public  opinion ;  that  which  arises 
from  the  fear  of  resistance;  and 
that  which  arises  from  the  internal 
difficulty  of  setting  it  in  motion 
— that  is,  getting  an  Act  passed. 
Practically,  the  knowledge  of  every 
member  of  the  most  powerful 
House  that  he  will  have  sooner  or 
later  to  account  to  his  constituents, 
has  acted  as  a  restraining  force. 
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A  majority  of  the  electors,  on  the 
other  hand,  know  no  restraint, 
but  can  dominate  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  in  turn  domin- 
ates the  Parliament.  The  singular 
part  of  the  arrangement  is,  that 
the  electors  have  legally  no  con- 
trolling power.  Legally  they  can 
only  vote  for  their  representa- 
tives. As  soon  as  they  have  done 
so  they  have  exhausted  their  legal 
powers.  The  Parliament  is  consti- 
tuted and  is  absolute.  There  is  no 
method  known  to  the  English  con- 
stitution of  submitting,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  Parliament,  any 
specific  bill  or  any  specific  question 
for  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
electors.  Nor  would  it  be  any  ob- 
jection to  the  legal  validity  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  if  it  were  shown 
to  be  unanimously  disapproved  of 
by  the  electors.  While  it  lasted, 
the  courts  would  be  bound  to  give 
effect  to  it,  and  would  have  no 
power  to  disregard  its  provisions. 
The  electorate  has  no  legal  control 
over  Parliament.  But  it  has  prac- 
tically usurped  a  control,  and  is 
fast  reducing  Parliament  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  agent  of  its  will, 
as  it  may  happen  to  be  expressed 
at  a  general  election.  The  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Cabinet  system.  In  law  the  Min- 
isters derive  authority  from  the 
Crown ;  in  reality  they  are  a  com- 
mittee of  leaders  of  the  majority, 
exercising  the  combined  executive 
and  legislative  powers  which  we 
have  drifted  into  placing  in  the 
hands  of  that  majority. 
J  The  moment  we  pass  across  the 
Atlantic  the  scene  is  changed,  and 
instead  of  a  system  which  places 
uncontrolled  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men,  as  the  prize  of  their 
successful  electoral  contests  with 
their  rivals,  we  have  a  system 
under  which  power  is  subdivided 
and  distributed  in  such  a  way 


that  it  is  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  that  it  can  ever 
be  concentrated.  The  democratic 
power,  so  far  from  being,  as  in 
England,  capable  of  being  exercised 
on  a  broad  and  sweeping  scale, 
through  an  engine  of  government 
constructed,  as  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was,  for  quite  different  pur- 
poses and  under  a  quite  different 
ord^  of  ideas,  is  fettered  and 
hampered  upon  all  sides  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  can  seldom  be 
brought  into  play ;  and  professional 
politicians  themselves  are  the  first 
to  shrink  from  springing  great 
issues  before  the  public,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  party 
capital  out  of  them,  and  partly 
from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
consequences  which  would  result 
from  these  to  their  own  position 
and  interests.  One  result  is,  that 
the  proportion  of  first-rate  ability 
<^rawn  into  public  life  is  much  less 
in  America  than  in  England.  The 
habits  and  methods  of  Congress 
and  of  public  life  give  fewer  op- 
portunities for  personal  distinction. 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
the  Presidency,  the  less  eminent 
the  candidate,  the  less  assailable 
he  is  on  personal  grounds,  and 
in  that  respect  he  ia  the  more 
desirable  as  a  candidate.  The 
ordinary  American  voter  does  not 
object  to  mediocrity.  Public  men 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  impressing 
the  popular  imagination  by  sen- 
sational measures,  for  which  the 
American  institutions  afford  little 
facility,  and  there  being  no  supply, 
there  is  no  demand ;  while  with  us 
the  demand  for  sensational  meas- 
ures grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
The  American  conditions  of  public 
life  are  nevertheless  not  entirely 
favourable.  A  man  may  be  known 
to  be  well  fitted  in  every  way  to 
make  an  excellent  President ;  but 
party  exigencies  prevent  that  being 
taken  into  consideration.  The 
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question  with  party  managers  is, 
Will  he  make  a  good  candidate] 
and  that  depends  upon  a  host  of 
considerations,  in  which  personal 
qualification  for  the  post  sought 
figures  very  slightly. 

One  striking  result  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  party 
leaders  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  America,  is  the  readi- 
ness which  they  exhibit  here  to 
raise  momentous  political  issues 
for  party  purposes.  The  struggle 
here  is  for  the  possession  of  power 
upon  a  vast  scale ;  there  it  is  for 
a  place,  a  seat  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  or  at  the  most  for  the 
Presidential  chair — that  is,  for  a 
fragment  of  subdivided  power,  as 
compared  with  the  direction  of 
the  vast  authority  intrusted  to  a 
British  Parliament.  The  prizes 
won  in  the  game  of  English  poli- 
tics are  greater  than  in  America. 
Sensational  measures,  especially 
those  which  touch  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  are  those  which 
most  readily  attest  a  statesman's 
power,  and  form  a  firm  foundation 
for  his  authority.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  whilst,  as  recent 
centenary  celebrations  in  America 
remind  us,  their  commonwealth 
has  entered  upon  a  second  century 
of  existence,  practically  unaltered, 
our  own  has  passed  through,  in 
a  perfectly  constitutional  manner, 
a  period  of  revolutionary  change. 
To  crown  all,  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  has  become  a  party  ques- 
tion— the  greatest  of  all  the  ques- 
tions which  in  our  day  has  been 
thrown  into  the  caldron  of  party 
politics.  Public  and  party  men 
are  not  satisfied  unless  they  have 
before  them  schemes  of  enormous 
magnitude  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences to  deal  with,  make  plat- 
forms of,  connect  indissolubly  with 
their  public  career,  manipulate  in 
any  way  which  will  achieve  a  pre- 
sent political  success,  regardless 


of  the  results  which  a  dim  and 
distant  future  will  develop. 

The  speed  with  which,  by  suc- 
cessive Reform  Bills  following  one 
another  with  unnecessary  rapid- 
ity, we  have  installed  democracy 
in  power,  on  the  ruins  of  a  system 
which  still  nominally  exists — ^that 
of  government  by  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Estates  of  the  realm — 
shows  the  facility  with  which 
great  political  changes  can  be 
effected  in  this  country.  The  cry 
has  several  times  been  raised  al- 
ready— of  abolishing  the  second 
chamber.  The  Sovereign  has  long 
ceased  personally  to  exercise  any 
legislative  authority,  and  retains 
personally  very  little  real  execu- 
tive power.(^  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  tending  every  year  to 
become  more  and  more  a  house 
of  delegates  rather  than  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Its  in- 
dependence is  weakened,  too,  by 
the  menacing  attitude  within  its 
doors  of  dissatisfied  minorities 
abusing  its  procedure,  and  by  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  caucuses 
from  without.  A  great  change 
has  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  passed  over  the  whole  arena 
of  politics.  The  meaning  of  it  is 
that  democracy  has  been  estab- 
lished in  power,  and  is  converting 
to  its  use  that  absolute  despotic 
uncontrolled  authority  which,  since 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  has  been 
possessed  in  this  country  by  the 
well-ordered  and  well-balanced 
Estates  of  the  realm  in  Parliament 
assembled.  The  result  is  that  the 
leaders  of  that  democracy  wield  a 
very  wide  extent  of  authority,  its 
possession  is  the  prize  in  the  game 
of  politics,  and  its  exercise  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  way  of  inaug- 
urating great  changes  becomes  a 
necessity  of  the  position.  The  last 
proposal,  that  which  now  agitates 
party  politicians,  is  a  stupendous 
one,  put   forward   by   a  great 
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statesman,  towards  the  close  of 
his  career,  in  desperation  at  find- 
ing the  ground  sinking  from  be- 
neath his  feet.  In  broad  terms 
it  aims  at  breaking  up  the  empire 
into  its  several  portions,  with 
reference  either  to  geographical  or 
national  considerations,  or  both, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  the  dissolved 
unity  of  the  kingdom  to  establish 
a  federal  union  of  self-governing 
and  independent  States.  It  was 
put  forward  hj  its  author  in  a 
spirit  of  considerable  recklessness 
and  levity,  after  imploring  the  con- 
stituencies to  save  him  from  the 
temptation  to  irreparable  mischief 
by  giving  him  a  majority  which 
would  render  it  unnecessary  in  a 
party  view.  But  the  fact  that  it 
is  put  forward  shows  the  wide 
reach  of  authority  which  English 
public  men  feel  that  they  possess 
and  can  exercise  when  they  like. 
It  is  a  dangerous  degree  of  power 
to  intrust  to  them.  Such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  now  raised  is  big  with 
the  issues  of  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
and  it  might  even  be  in  Scotland 
and  England.  Yet  it  is  one  which, 
when  raised,  must  be  committed 
for  decision  to  the  perils  and 
tumult  of  any  chance  dissolution, 
and  then  perhaps  irrevocably  de- 
cided by  multitudes  with  no  time 
for  reflection  and  with  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
only  check  is  that  means  exist 
of  securing  reconsideration  by  a 
second  general  election.  The  de- 
mocracy is  a  power  without  any 
sufficient  checks,  counterpoises,  or 
limitations.  While  monarchical 
power  governed  the  country,  it 
was  limited  on  all  sides  by  the  co- 
ordinate authority  of  the  Estates 
of  the  realm.  Democracy  has  the 
power  without  the  limitations,  for 
it  exercises  the  unrestricted  auth- 
ority of  Parliament.  The  absolute 
supremacy  of  Parliament  was  tol- 
erable, notwithstanding  the  wars 


which  it  waged,  the  huge  debt  it 
piled  up,  and  its  one-sided  legisla- 
tion. But  its  acts  on  all  occasions 
resulted  from  the  conflict  of  nu- 
merous interests,  its  debates  were 
in  public,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  every  member  voted  were 
or  might  be  known.  Parliament 
at  the  present  day  exercises  the 
same  despotic  authority  as  for- 
merly, but  it  has  surrendered,  or 
is  gradually  surrendering,  its  free- 
dom of  action,  and  is  placing  itself 
under  the  orders  of  a  democracy 
which  votes  in  secret,  whose  voice 
is  as  mysterious  as  a  Delphic 
oracle,  and  whose  decision  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  proceeds  baffle 
all  the  conjectures  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced politicians.  We  think, 
then,  thatlthe  American  guaran- 
tees against  political  disorder  are 
greater  than  any  which  we  possess 
in  England,  and  that  the  problem 
of  how  to  limit  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority  has  been  solved  in  Amer- 
ica, while  it  is  being  abandoned  in 
England,  j  It  seems  that,  although 
our  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  social  gradation  of 
classes  show  that  the  passion  for 
equality  does  not  exist  here  in 
anything  like  the  same  extent  that 
it  does  there,  yet  the  restraints  in 
this  country  upon  the  exercise  of 
downright  tyranny  by  the  majority, 
the  securities  against  democratic 
instability  and  haste  and  their  dis- 
astrous consequences,  are  few  and 
feeble  as  compared  with  those 
which  exist  in  America,  and  are 
by  the  Americans  scrupulously 
maintained.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  democracy  of 
the  United  States  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  democracy  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  all 
the  forces  which  are  conservative 
in  their  energy  and  influence, 
and  the.  limitations  which  are 
so  essential  upon  democratic  ar- 
bitrariness, exist  in  far  greater 
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degree  in  America  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  difference  is  easily  account- 
ed for.  We  have  drifted  into 
being  a  democracy,  borne  along  on 
the  current  of  events,  sliding  down 
a  decline  along  which  our  party 
leaders  have  raced  to  see  which 
should  get  to  the  bottom  first.  The 
Americans  established  their  de- 
mocracy with  the  aid  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  whom  they  pos- 
sessed, pressing  into  their  service 
the  utmost  forethought  and  pro- 
cautions  which  the  experience  of 
those  men  suggested.  So  far  from 
creating  the  condition  of  absolute 
power,  and  then  confiding  it  to  a 
majority,  to  any  one  institution  or 
combination  of  institutions,  they 
recognised  it  as  existing  only  in  the 
aggregate  of  individuals  who  com- 
posed the  nation.  With  us  there 
are  no  limits  whatever  to  what 
may  be  effected  by  a  bare  major- 
ity through  a  single  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  democracy  of  this 
country,  or  its  leader  for  the  time 
being,  wields  a  single  instrument 
of  concentrated  power;  American 
democracy  can  only  act  through  a 
series  of  instruments  all  of  limited 
authority,  placed  in  jealous  and 
rival  hands,  and  incapable  of  being 
set  in  motion  by  a  single  leader  or 
any  one  set  of  motives  or  causes. 

It  would  involve  us  in  too  much 
detail  to  attempt  to  compare  the 
practical  working  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
such  an  extremely  complex  Govern- 
ment as  that  of  America  requires 
for  success  absolute  immunity  from 
the  hostile  attacks  of  neighbours, 
immense  space  wherein  the  energies 
of  its  subjects  may  expend  them- 
selves in  industrial  enterprise.  It 
is  a  system  under  which  party 
politics  need  not  absorb  the  best 
intellect  of  the  country.  Its  prizes 
are  of  less  importance,  the  issues 
capable  of  being  raised  are  of  less 
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momentous  interest,  than  those 
which  animate  political  struggles 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  system  is  best  fitted  for  the 
establishment  of  empire  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the 
power  of  the  State  into  action. 
But  as  regards  the  future,  as  re- 
gards the  development  of  our  own 
constitution,  the  retention  of  a 
second  chamber,  the  preservation 
of  any  existing  checks  on  demo- 
cratic instability  and  haste,  the  de- 
velopment of  any  which  may  lie 
dormant  in  our  constitution,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  stock  of  our 
position  as  it  results  from  a  com- 
parison of  our  own  and  the  Ameri- 
can system.  If  we  continue  to 
confide  such  absolute  power  as  we 
do  to  a  bare  majority  of  electors 
from  time  to  time,  and  still  more, 
if  we  continue  to  diminish  the 
checks  upon  its  exercise,  our 
politics  will  continue  to  be  those 
of  agitation  and  unrest;  for  the 
system  seems  designed  to  encourage 
a  reckless  spirit  in  politics,  and  to 
stimulate  profligacy  in  statesman- 
ship. 

Although  the  parliamentary 
system  of  which  we  have  experi- 
ence is  open  to  the  grave  objections 
to  which  we  have  drawn  attention, 
and  which,  in  view  of  the  absurd 
proposals  to  abolish  the  second 
chamber  and  repeal  the  Septennial 
Act,  will  have  to  be  considered, 
lest  they  should  be,  grave  as  they 
are  now,  rendered  more  so  by 
rash  legislation — yet  that  system 
is  the  very  life  of  the  British 
constitution  and  the  source  of 
British  power.  Placed  as  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  .Old  World, 
with  its  vast  armaments  and  inter- 
national jealousies,  at  the  head  of 
a  vast  empire  by  land  and  sea,  in 
a  position  where,  in  some  possible 
turn  of  events,  our  very  food-sup- 
plies might  depend  on  the  vigour 
of  the  executive,  to  subdivide 
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authority  after  the  American 
fashion  might  prove  our  destruc- 
tion. It  is  a  necessity  of  our 
position  that  power  should  be 
concentrated,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  capable  of  wielding 
the  full  power  of  the  State  directly 
an  emergency  arises.  That  has 
been  so  in  the  past,  and  must  be 
so  in  the  futura  The  hope  of 
security  must  lie  in  the  general 
sense  that  whatever  checks  exist 
upon  hasty  or  ill-considered  action 
ought  to  be  preserved  and  fostered, 
and,  if  practicable,  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency.  All  must 
feel  that  whatever  the  democracy 
of  this  country  wills,  must  sooner 
or  later  be  accomplished.  Ample 
security  has  been  taken  that  its 
will  must  ultimately  prevail;  it 
remains  to  take  equsd  precautions 
that  an  irrevocable  step  shall  not 
be  rashly  made,  at  the  bidding  of 
any  one  leader,  without  reflection 
and  under  the  influence  of  tempo- 
rary excitement. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second 
question  raised  by  Mr  Bryce's 
book,  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  any  securities  for  the 
future  can  be  devised  in  this 
country  at  all  similar  in  their 
character  and  objects  to  those 
which  the  Americans  possess  and 
prize.  Certainly  we  shall  not  And 
them  in  any  scheme  of  federal 
union.  Home  Eule  has  many 
different  phases.  There  is  the  idea 
of  complete  separation  and  inde- 
pendence at  one  end  of  the  scale ; 
there  is  mere  local  government, 
with  authority  strictly  delegated, 
at  the  other  end.  Then  there  is 
the  federal  notion,  the  colonial 
system,  and  also  that  mongrel 
system,  half  federal  half  colonial, 
probably  unworkable,  which  was 
comprised  in  Mr  Gladstone's  Bills 
of  1886,  which  their  authors 
now  loudly  boast  are  dead  and 
buried.   Let  us  consider  a  solution 


of  the  Irish  difficulty,  based  upon 
the  notion  of  giving  to  Ireland 
State  rights,  subject  to  a  Federal 
Government^  such  as  would  com- 
pare with  the  American  system  as 
described  in  Mr  Bryce's  book. 

It  is  clear  that  that  system  has  in 
America  the  merit  of  stability,  but 
it  has  the  defect  of  being  cumbrous. 
"  The  waste  of  power  by  friction, 
the  want  of  unity  and  vigour  in 
the  conduct  of  affiairs  by  executive 
and  legislature,''  are,  in  Mr  Bryce's 
words,  some  of  its  defects,  which 
are,  he  says,  less  dangerous  to 
the  American  than  they  would 
be  to  a  European  country.  Its 
characteristic  feature  is  that  it 
shows  us  two  Governments  cov- 
ering the  same  ground,  yet  dis- 
tinct and  separate  in  their  action. 
When  an  Irishman  talks  of  Home 
Bule,  whether  he  wants  to  sep- 
arate the  last  link  or  not,  the 
idea  which  he  presents  is  one 
more  or  less  of  independence. 
He  wants  a  separate  legislature, 
a  separate  executive,  complete 
authority  over  all  Irish  concerns 
which  are  not  also  imperial  con- 
cerns, and  further,  a  voice  in 
deciding  upon  these  latter.  His 
attitude  to  Great  Britain,  especi- 
ally if  we  may  interpret  it  by  the 
light  of  Mr  O'Brien's  recent  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission,  de- 
notes a  state  of  "  civil  war,  tem- 
pered by  a  scarcity  of  firearms  " — 
that  is,  it  resembles  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  attitude  of  an  American 
State  to  one  of  Geoige  IIL's  Par- 
liaments. Its  logical  result  is  a 
declaration  of  independence :  as 
this  is  impossible,  the  claim  is  put 
forward  to  break  up  the  unity  of 
the  empire  with  a  view  to  re-estab- 
lishing its  union  on  a  different 
basis.  The  existing  Parliament  is 
not  to  delegate  its  authority  to 
any  local  legislature — ^it  is  to  sur- 
render part  of  its  sovereign  attri- 
butes ;  and  in  respect  of  that  resi- 
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due  of  soYereignty  which  it  retains, 
it  is  supposed  that  existing  diffi- 
culties will  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

But  if  any  sort  of  union  is  to  be 
preserved  after  the  grant  of  Home 
Bule,  there  must  be  two  Govern- 
ments in  Ireland,  probably  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  as  well,  cov- 
ering the  same  ground,  resting  on 
the  same  loyalty,  with  some  author- 
ity in  reserve  to  decide  when  they 
differ  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
authority.  In  America,  such  an 
arrangement  springs  from  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  the  whole  people. 
They  united  in  a  confederation^ 
and  afterwards,  "  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,"  they  framed 
a  constitution.  Since  the  civil 
war,  there  exists  a  general  agree- 
ment that  every  State,  on  entering 
the  Union,  finally  renounces  its  sov- 
ereignty, and  is  for  ever  subject  to 
the  Federal  authority,  as  defined 
by  the  constitution.  The  essence 
of  the  arrangement  is  that  the 
Federal  Government,  so  far  as  its 
functions  extend,  stands  in  a  direct 
and  immediate  relation  to  the  cit- 
izens of  each  State,  on  whom  it 
acts,  not  through  the  States  and 
their  Governments,  but  directly 
through  its  own  officers,  its  own 
tax-gatherers,  and  its  own  courts. 
Each  State  helps  to  form  the  Fed- 
eral or  national  Government — by 
choosing  presidential  electors,  by 
choosing  senators,  and  by  fixing 
the  franchise  which  qualifies  citi- 
zens to  vote  for  representatives.  It 
is  essential  to  the  Union  that  each 
State  should  be  willing  to  forward 
and  discharge  those  duties  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
Then  the  Government  of  each 
State  is  liable  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  President,  as  national 
executive;  by  the  Congress,  as 
national  legislature.  The  subjects 
over  which  this  interference  may 
take  place  are  matters  of  detail  to 


which  we  need  not  refer.  Accord- 
ing to  American  experience,  Ire- 
land, under  the  new  regime,  would 
have  to  be  "  interfered  with,"  and 
to  continue  to  receive  some  of 
those  laws  and  orders  which  are 
said  to  be  so  hateful  because  in  a 
"  foreign  garb  "  —  an  expression 
which  reaUy  involves  the  notion 
of  complete  separation  and  in- 
dependence. Congress  interferes 
with  a  State  by  way  of  legislation ; 
and  wherever  an  Act  of  Congress, 
made  within  the  powers  of  the 
constitution,  conflicts  with  a  State 
statute,  the  former  prevails  against 
the  latter — that  is,  the  latter  be- 
comes null  and  void.  Imagine  an 
Irish  agitator  in  that  position, — 
his  own  Parliament  enjoining  one 
thing,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
another, — the  question  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Acts  tried  by  a  British 
court  at  his  expense, — Irish  courts 
existing  to  enforce  the  local  sta^ 
tute,  Federal  or  English  courts 
existing  to  decide  which  statute 
fihould  prevail,  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  imperial  statute  prevailing, 
to  enforce  it. 

The  President  too  can,  and  does, 
interfere  with  the  Government  of 
a  State,  either  to  give  effect  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  such  executive  functions 
as  the  constitution  has  intrusted 
to  him.  If  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  the  President  would,  as  in 
1861,  send  Federal  troops  to  sup- 
press it.  If  civil  war  broke  out  in 
a  State,  between  rival  claimants  to 
the  authority  of  the  Government, 
the  President,  with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  would 
send  military  aid  to  suppress  it. 
So  that,  on  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order,  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  ultimately  responsi- 
ble. Throughout  the  States  .it  is 
that  Government  which  takes  cog" 
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nisance  of  all  offences  against  Fed- 
eral statutes,  and  quells  any  attack 
on  Federal  property  or  authority. 
It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  repress  disturbances  aimed 
at  State  authority.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  bound,  on  the  application 
of  the  State  legislature  or  execu- 
tive, to  assist  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Union,  or  by  directing  the 
militia  of  another  State  to  enter. 
Then  as  regards  the  citizens  of 
each  State,  they  are  emphatically 
citizens  also  of  the  Union.  It 
would  violate  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  arrangement  if  they  regarded 
the  Federal  Government  as  "for- 
eign," and  its  laws  and  actions  as 
clothed  with  a  "  foreign  garb."  No 
doubt  the  citizen's  allegiance  to  his 
State  is  wider  in  respect  of  the  area 
which  it  covers ;  but  in  respect 
of  all  matters  within  the  sphere 
of  Federal  authority,  his  duty  of 
obedience  is  paramount  to  his  duty 
to  his  State.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  duty  of  paying  taxes.  Federal 
indirect  taxes  are  levied  all  along 
the  coast  and  over  the  whole  coun- 
by  Federal  custom-house  col- 
lectors and  excisemen.  The  judg- 
ments of  Federal  courts  are  carried 
out  by  Federal  officers,  likewise 
dispersed  over  the  country.  Thus 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  permeates  everywhere, 
and  is  enforced  independently  of 
the  States  Gk)vemments.  "The 
machinery  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment," says  Mr  Bryce,  "  rami- 
fies over  the  whole  Union  as  the 
nerves  do  over  the  human  body, 
placing  every  point  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  central  executive." 

The  same  of  course  is  true  of 
the  army,  though  that  is  so  small, 
and  stationed  in  so  few  spots, 
that  it  seldom  comes  into  view. 
What  happens  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  double  government 
which  we  have  just  described? 
Practically  the  Federal  authori- 


ties are  not  resisted  in  the  more 
orderly  States,  for  that  double  loy- 
alty which  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  presupposes  is  strong 
throughout  the  States.  Some- 
times, however,  the  State  author- 
ities have  resisted;  and  if  ever 
Ireland  has  any  form  of  Home 
Bule  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
complete  independence,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  occasion  of 
resistance  will  be  as  frequent  as 
circumstances  permit,  limited  only 
by  such  "  scarcity  of  firearms  "  as 
may,  under  the  new  regime,  be 
prescribed  and  enforced.  The 
differences  between  State  and 
Federal  authority  culminated  in 
an  inevitable  civil  war,  as  the 
result  of  which  it  has  been  finaUy 
established,  not  merely  that  no 
State  may  recede  from  the  Union, 
but  that  no  State  can  declare  an 
Act  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
Congress  invalid.  It  must  obey, 
and,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  Fed- 
eral justiciary  alone  can  decide. 

That  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  Federal 
Union  in  America;  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  if  the  policy 
of  the  total  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  be  rejected,  as 
we  are  assured  all  parties  agree  in 
rejecting  it,  the  nature  of  the 
union  with  this  country  involved 
in  Home  Rule  must  reproduce 
most  of  the  features  which  are 
conspicuous  in  America.  That  is, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  peace  and  order 
cannot  be  got  rid  of.  Irishmen 
must  receive  laws  and  govern- 
ment which  come  to  them  in  a 
"  foreign  "  garb.  No  way  can  be 
devised  short  of  separation  which 
can  diminish  imperial  respon- 
sibility, and  even  separation 
would  fail  to  effect  it.  A  separate 
Ireland  would  still  be  our  near 
neighbour.  Irishmen  would  con- 
tinue mutually  hostile.    We  could 
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not  allow  foreign  interference, 
nor  a  war  of  religion  to  take  place 
without  interference.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  army  is  the  test  to  be 
applied.  The  power  of  the  sword 
is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  peace 
and  order.  If  British  troops  re- 
main in  the  country,  as  under  any 
form  of  Home  Eule  must  be  the 
case,  they  cannot  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Irish  executive 
to  be*  directed  against  the  North  ; 
or  if  they  are,  the  British  Govern- 
ment wUl  share  the  responsibility. 
If  they  remain  under  the  exclusive 
order  of  the  British  Government, 
that  Government  monopolises  re- 
sponsibility. If  they  are  to  re- 
main neutral  and  inactive  while 
serious  disturbances  take  place, 
public  opinion,  Parliament,  and 
the  civilised  world  will  hold  the 
British  Government  responsible 
for  permitting  outrageous  breaches 
of  the  Queen's  peace. 

How  utterly  impracticable  any 
scheme  of  Irish  Home  Bule,  in- 
volving an  independent  executive 
and  an  independent  legislature, 
free  from  British  control,  really  is, 
a  study  of  Federal  and  State  rela- 
tions in  America  at  once  discloses. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  analogy, 
the  extent  of  independence  must 
be  strictly  limited  and  defined. 
To  do  so  involves,  in  the  working 
and  relations  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, innumerable  difficulties,  the 
smoothing  of  which  presupposes  a 
desire  for  union  and  a  disposition 
to  co-operate,  which  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  sentiment  under- 
lying the  demand  for  Home  Bule. 
Without  that  desire  and  dispo- 
sition, the  new  relation  would  give 
greater  occasions  for  friction  than 
those  which  exist  at  present. 
Every  one  knows  that  Ireland — 
that  is,  the  Ireland  which  is  en- 
gaged in  civil  war  tempered  by 
the  scarcity  of  firearms — does  not 
want  union ;  nor  does  England,  or 


probably  Scotland  or  Wales,  want 
to  be  reduced  to  the  position  of 
American  States :  so  that  Ireland 
would  have  to  be  the  State,  and 
the  British  Parliament  would  have 
to  exercise  whatever  federal  au- 
thority was  reserved.  In  propor- 
tion as  Ireland  feels  herself  within 
the  grasp  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, American  history  warns  us 
that  her  desire  will  be  to  carry 
her  State  out  of  the  union.  She 
will  feel  that  the  relations  to 
Great  Britain  which  any  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  will  necessarily  in- 
volve, would  be  of  a  very  artificial 
character.  They  would,  moreover, 
be  destitute  of  that  loyalty  and 
goodwill  which  even  the  American 
States  have  not  always  preserved 
to  a  Federal  Government  created 
by  themselves.  They  would,  in 
fact,  more  nearly  resemble  those 
which  an  American  State  would 
have  maintained  to  a  Parliament 
of  George  III.,  if,  instead  of 
a  declaration  of  independence, 
some  sort  of  federal  union  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  had  been  imposed  by 
treaty. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  scheme  of  Home  Bule  would 
at  once  bring  contentment  and 
wealth,  and  remove  all  the  griev- 
ances which  Irishmen  either  feel 
or  fancy  that  they  feel.  The 
occasions  for  dispute  arising  under 
the  brand-new  relations  between 
the  two  Governments  would  be 
more  numerous,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  would  be  to 
compose  them.  Even  if  the  Act 
granting  Home  Bule  should  define 
the  new  Irish  constitution,  Amer- 
ican, Canadian,  and  to  some  extent 
Eajst  Indian  experience,  shows  that 
there  must  be  some  interpreter  of 
that  constitution,  and  that  the 
power  of  interpreting  a  constitu- 
tion, and  consequently  of  settling 
all  difficulties  which  arise  under 
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it,  practically  means  a  supreme 
power  of  legislation  and  inter- 
ference. In  America  those  powers 
are  wielded  by  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  whose  powers  in  reality 
transcend  any  that  are  possessed 
by  Congress.  In  Canada  those 
powers  are  exercised  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  English 
Privy  Council.  The  result  is,  that 
the  American  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  carry  out  their 
legislative  labours  in  subordination 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton; while  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment and  provincial  legislatures 
of  Canada  work  in  subordination 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  England. 
Under  any  scheme  of  Home  Bule, 
power  must  be  reserved  to  British 
or  Federal  authority  to  declare 
the  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
null  and  void ;  and  whatever  court 
is  intrusted  with  that  authority, 
British  troops  in  the  last  resort 
must  enforce  and  execute  that 
authority.  The  hope  that  any 
court  that  could  be  devised,  which 
in  any  way  restrained  the  action 
of  the  new  Irish  Parliament, 
would  command  an  obedience  re- 
fused to  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
is  a  delusive  one.  The  court 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
British,  its  decisions  would  go  to 
Ireland  in  a  "  foreign "  garb,  and 
the  last  state  of  that  country, 
when  once  judicial  interference 
was  enforced,  would  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

And  if  Home  Bule  would  fail 
as  a  panacea  for  Ireland,  it  would 
soon  be  discovered  to  be  a  dis- 
astrous experiment  for  Great 
Britain.  So  far  as  it  was  a 
reality  and  not  a  sham,  in  its 
whole  tendency  and  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  would  inevitably  be 
worked,  it  would  break  up  the 
unity  of  the  empire ;  and  whether 
it  did  that  or  not,  it  would  strike 
a  severe  blow  at  its  foundation 
by  undermining  the  sovereignty 


of  Parliament.  That  absolute 
power  of  Parliament  may  one  day 
be  called  in  question :  as  Disraeli 
pointed  out  in  one  of  his  novels, 
power  is  always  unpopular  in  this 
country — some  day  or  other  it 
falls.  But  whenever  the  time  is 
ripe  for  replacing  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  British  Parliament 
by  any  system  of  written  constitu- 
tion and  subdivided  authority,  the 
gigantic  problem  will  have  to  be 
faced  as  a  whole,  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  not  encountered 
in  a  spirit  of  levity  by  one  man 
in  pique  at  an  electoral  overthrow, 
and  at  the  insubordination  be- 
trayed by  unauthorised  pro- 
grammes, after  four  months  of 
partial  discussion  between  him- 
self and  a  few  of  the  rump  of 
his  party.  To  assail  the  sover- 
eignty of  Parliament  is  to  dig  up 
the  very  roots  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. It  would  enormously 
weaken  this  country  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  confusion  that  would  arise 
is  obvious  from  this  one  considera- 
tion, that  every  time  an  indepen- 
dent Parliament  is  set  up  for  any 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  must  also  be  an  independent 
executive  as  the  oigan  of  its  will. 
If  there  were  several  of  them,  then 
an  imperial  Parliament  and  an  im- 
perial executive  must  overtop  them 
all,  with  an  authority  which  must 
be  paramount  and  ubiquitous.  The 
occasions  for  strife  would  be  num- 
erous and  incessant,  wherever  the 
relations  were  strained ;  and  past 
history  forbids  us  to  expect  that 
as  regards  Ireland  they  could 
possibly  be  cordial.  If  there  were 
only  one  State — viz.,  Ireland — on 
the  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  other,  the  latter  must  retain 
supremacy.  Then  if  Irish  members 
belong  to  the  British  Parliament, 
they  might,  while  excluding  Eng- 
land from  Irish  afiairs,  hold  in 
their  hands  the  balance  of  power 
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in  Great  Britain.  If  they  are 
only  summoned  occasionally,  we 
shall  have  two  omnipotent  Parlia- 
ments at  work — one  without  the 
Irish  members  arriving  at  one 
decision,  the  other  with  them 
arriving  at  a  different  one.  They 
would  be  essentially  two  different 
Parliaments,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween them  would  require  careful 
adjustment,  and  would  probably  be 
prolific  in  strife. 

Home  Eule  affords  no  reason- 
able hope  of  satisfying  Irish  disaf- 
fection, and  in  fact  the  existence  of 
that  disaffection  would  be  fatal  to 
the  working  of  any  scheme  which 
aimed  at  preserving  any  sort  of 
union  between  the  two  countries. 
Federation  results  from  a  number 
of  small  States  loyal  to  each  other 
ardently  desiring  union  from  mo- 
tives of  mutual  security  and  advan- 
tage. History  gives  no  example, 
and  imagination  cannot  conceive, 
an  empire  breaking  or  being  broken 
to  pieces  because  of  disaffection 
and  the  mutual  antipathy  of  vari- 
ous portions  to  each  other,  and 
then  voluntarily  submitting  to  be 
bound  together  again  in  a  less  en- 
during and  less  stringent  bond. 
The  Action  of  federal  union  led 
to  civil  war  amongst  States  which 
formed  that  union  in  a  spirit  of 
ardent  aspiration  for  its  perman- 
ence. The  result  of  that  war 
showed  that  the  Federal  National 
Government  was  stronger  than 
that  of  the  seceding  States,  and 
no  more  has  been  heard  of  seces- 
sion. It  is  banished  from  the 
minds  of  the  most  vehement  sup- 
porters of  State  rights.  And  if 
the  electors  of  this  country  show 
by  one  or  two  general  elections 
that  the  determination  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  empire  is  as 
strong  as  the  American  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  we  shall  soon  hear 
no  more  of  Irish  Home  Eule. 
The  whole  movement  rests  on 


the  pretentious  activity  of  a 
certain  number  of  clever  Irish, 
with  their  livelihood  to  earn  by  a 
theatrical  display  of  sedition  and 
lawlessness,  tempered  by  a  pru- 
dential regard  for  persoiud  safety. 
Never  did  secret  conspiracies  make 
greater  noise  in  the  world.  The 
ostentatious  display  of  organisa- 
tion ;  the  long-winded  exhortations 
to  one  another  which  we  have  all 
read,  to  do  deeds  of  surpassing 
heroism  which  never  came  off; 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
any  of  the  heroes,  except  a  few 
of  the  lowest  and  least  educated 
amongst  them,  to  risk  their  own 
skins;  the  absence  of  all  overt 
action,  except  that  of  cowardly 
outrages  by  moonlight  and  upon 
the  defenceless,  —  cdl  stamp  the 
Irish  movement  with  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

The  complete  exposure  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  confederacy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sub- 
scribers, who,  at  a  safe  distance, 
nevertheless  want  value  for  their 
money,  will  probably  lead  to  a 
collapse  of  this  hollow  and  treacher- 
ous agitation.  The  retirement  of 
the  85  from  their  parliamentary 
career  is  already  hinted  at  by 
their  leader.  A  falling  off  in  the 
supplies  will  speedily  snuff  out 
tMs  highly  sensational  movement, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
prospect  of  any  form  of  Home 
Eule  likely  to  be  conceded  after 
full  discussion  by  the  British 
Parliament  will  continue  to  ex- 
tract American  dollars  from  Irish 
pockets. 

When  one  compares  the  claims 
of  Ireland,  or  rather  of  that  por- 
tion of  Ireland  which  is  disaf- 
fected, with  the  story  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  the 
parallel  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  relations  of  a  State  to  the 
Congress,  but  in  the  relations 
which  formerly  existed  between  a 
State  or  colony  and  the  Parlia- 
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ment  at  home.  Assuming  all  the 
outcry  which  we  hear  of  fearful 
misgovemment,  intense  hostility, 
and  civil  war  tempered  by  the 
scarcity  of  firearms,  to  be  genu- 
ine, and  not  half  theatrical  and 
half  a  mere  political  craze,  obvi- 
ously the  logical  though  impracti- 
cable outcome  would  be  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Disaffected 
Ireland  is  in  no  humour  to  accept 
the  federal  headship  of  the  British 
Parliament,  with  or  without  Irish 
members  in  it,  if  that  federal 
headship  involves  anything  ap- 
proaching to  the  substantial 
authority  of  the  President  and 
Congress  over  and  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America. 
Unless  the  authority  reserved  be 
substantial  and  dally  exercised, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  continu- 
ance of  political  union.  There 
would  result  a  relationship  which 
would  be  neither  union  nor  separa- 
tion, but  which  would  involve  the 
responsibilities  of  the  former  and 
the  disabilities  of  the  latter.  The 
history  of  the  American  common- 
wealth gives  no  encouragement  to 
such  an  arrangement.  Federal 
union  there  results  from  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  States  seeking 
first  confederacy,  and  then  by  re- 
linquishing their  sovereignty,  seek- 
ing to  establish  Federal  govern- 
ment in  order  to  perpetuate  a 
Union  to  which  all  are  loyal. 

Federal  union,  or  some  kind 
of  union  which  no  man  is  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  formulate, 
is  to  result  here  from  a  dependent 
State  being  allowed  to  tear  itself, 
amidst  the  protests  of  a  powerful 
and  inteUigent  minority,  from  its 
allegiance  to  one  common  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  then  being  com- 
pelled to  submit  itself  to  what  is 
euphemistically  described  as  a 
union  of  hearts,  but  which  will 


really  be  a  relationship  where  au- 
thority is  very  much  diminished  on 
the  one  side,  the  power  of  resistance 
very  much  increased  on  the  other. 

The  "  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled"  have  no  powers  but 
what  they  exercise,  as  it  were,  in 
delegation  from  the  States,  and 
with  their  hearty  consent  and  co- 
operation. Whatever  power  the 
British  Parliament  will  in  the  new 
order  of  things  exercise  over  Ire- 
land, win  spring  from  a  totally 
different  source.  It  will  be  in 
reality  the  reserved  authority  of 
the  conqueror,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  and  the  detested  yoke  of  the 
Saxon  will  be  no  more  welcome 
then  than  it  is  now.  The  best 
political  fruits  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Irish  struggles,  which  have 
lasted  so  many  years,  will  be, 
that  from  the  strained  political 
attention  which  it  enforces  to  that 
country,  its  real  grievances  are  be- 
ing removed,  the  tyranny  of  paid 
agitators  is  being  suppressed,  and 
their  leaders  are  already  beginning 
to  take  refuge  in  the  pretence  that 
Englishmen,  from  want  of  experi- 
ence of  and  want  of  touch  with 
the  Irish  people,  cannot  enter  into 
their  feelings  and  understand  their 
wants.  We  can,  however,  try; 
and  in  order  correctly  to  appre- 
ciate them,  we  need  not  place  un- 
reserved confidence  in  those  who 
profit  by  disorder.  If  we  can 
only  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  for 
the  last  three  years,  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  law,  of  effecting  rei3 
reforms,  and  of  not  taking  politi- 
cal hysterics  too  seriously,  we  shall 
be  rewarded  by  a  continuance  of 
the  results  which  are  beginning  to 
unfold  themselves  in  the  increased 
contentment  of  the  people,  and  the 
increased  security  of  trade  and 
capital,  of  life  and  property. 
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LEPERS  AT  THE  CAPE:   WANTED,  A  FATHER  DAMIEN. 

[But  for  the  unquestionable  reliability  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
we  could  not  have  believed  that  so  inhuman  and  disgraceful  a  state  of 
things  could  have  been  permitted  to  exist  in  any  British  colony ;  and 
we  commend  the  case  to  those  philanthropists  at  home  who  have  lately 
been  showing  so  benevolent  an  interest  in  the  question  of  leprosy. — 
Ed.  a  M.] 


One  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Father  Damien 
has  been  to  attract  additional  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful physical  woes  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable — leprosy.  Close 
to  Cape  Town  there  is  a  second 
Molokai,  called  Robben  Island, 
perhaps  even  a  sadder  place  be- 
cause  it  is  unrelieved  by  the  inter- 
est and  intense  public  sympathy 
aroused  by  the  Sandwich  isla 
Here  the  patients  live  a  death — 
to  coin  an  expression  —  compara- 
tively uncared  for,  and  certainly 
unwept;  and  here,  too,  are  gath- 
ered together  a  number  of  lunatics 
with  a  proportion  of  convicts. 

A  dirty  little  tug  occupies  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  our  rough 
unpleasant  transit     It  conveys 
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about  forty  passengers,  most  of 
whom  are  officials  connected  with 
the  island ;  while  a  few,  like  my- 
self, have  obtained  a  special  Gov- 
ernment permit,  without  which  no 
outsider  is  allowed  to  disembark. 
Our  freight  comprises  twenty 
sheep  cruelly  tied  up  by  the  legs 
and  as  cruelly  piled  on  each  other, 
some  bundles  of  forage,  and  a  med- 
ley of  articles,  such  as  soap  for 
the  lepers,  letters  for  the  lunatics, 
and  coffee  for  the  convicts.  The 
surpassingly  lovely  view  of  Table 
Mountain  fades  from  our  gaze,  and 
we  turn  to  behold  suddenly  the 
island  of  desolation  about  three 
miles  in  diameter,  low  and  flat, 
sad  and  sandy,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  vegetation,  save  patches 
of  coarse,  unlovely  grass.  The 
u 
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Cape  Government  has  declined  to 
incur  the  expense  of  the  simplest 
jetty,  and  the  shallow  roadstead 
forbids  the  close  approach  of  the 
tug.  So  we  transfer  ourselves 
first  to  a  small  boat  which  dances 
crankily  through  the  surf,  and 
then  "pick-a-back"  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  grey-clothed  convicts, 
who  wade  thigh -deep  into  the 
water,  and  thus  convey  us  to  the 
seaside  capital  of  the  domain. 
We  stare  around  at  the  scene :  its 
aspect  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  strangely  weird  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  its  population, 
consisting,  approximately,  of  130 
lepers,  230  lunatics,  30  convicts, 
and  160  police  and  ward-masters, 
with  their  families — making  a  total 
of  about  550. 

The  buildings  comprise  about 
twenty  low,  tumble-down-looking 
tenements,  plus  the  mean-looking 
Government  establishments.  A 
small  knot  of  downcast,  ragged 
individuals  are  watching  with 
languid  interest  our  disembarka- 
tion :  there  needs  little  enlighten- 
ment to  inform  us  that  they  are 
harmless  lunatics.  But  those 
strange  objects  crouching  on  the 
ground,  if  possible  still  more  for- 
lorn, silent,  motionless,  who  are 
they?  I  scan  them  more  closely 
— they  are  lepers, — horrible!  I 
am  not  yet  steeled  to  such  a  sight, 
and  I  hurry  away  to  find  the 
doctor,  who  will  impart  to  me 
the  information  I  seek,  and  will 
give  roe  authority  to  visit  the 
wards.  Here  let  me  explain  that 
I  conducted  my  investigations  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  for 
simplicity's  sake  I  will  describe 
my  experience  in  the  form  of  a 
single  visit. 

There  are  two  resident  doctors, 
the  senior  of  whom  is  Governor, 
and  is  rightly  intrusted  with  an 
authority  over  the  island  and  its 
inhabitants  compared  with  which 


the  power  of  the  Czar  is  of  a 
restricted  nature,  save  in  one 
respect — he  is  tied  down  hand  and 
foot  by  the  parsimony  of  the  Col- 
onial officials.  On  these  latter  be 
the  shame  of  the  shortcomings  re- 
specting the  welfare  of  the  miser- 
able inhabitants.  One  of  them 
undertakes  to  cicerone  me  over 
the  leper  establishment.  On  our 
way  we  examine  the  tiny  church — 
perhaps  almost  the  only  thoroughly 
pleasing  object  in  the  island,  inas- 
much as  it  is  trim  without  and 
reverently  pretty  within.  Here 
service  is  held  on  Sundays,  at 
which  members  of  all  creeds  at- 
tend— ^Protestants,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Mohammedans,  and  Jews: 
a  community  of  suffering  seems  to 
make  their  whole  world  kin.  Only 
the  lepers  have  their  hour,  and  the 
lunatics  and  convicts  their  hour, 
respectively — for  there  must  be  no 
risk  of  the  contagion  which  might 
be  feared  by  indiscriminate  jux- 
taposition in  a  small,  close,  hot 
building.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  throw  out  a  small  bow-room  to 
one  of  the  aisles,  screened  off  with 
glass,  so  that  the  lepers  might 
join  in  the  common  worship  with- 
out risk  to  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  no;' this  is  neg- 
atived because  it  would  cost  a 
small,  a  very  small  sum.  Next 
we  enter  one  of  the  wards  oc- 
cupied by  a  race  which  is  partly 
Hottentot  and  partly  Malay,  with 
an  infusion  of  white  blood.  Few 
are  actually  in  bed — most  are  in 
a  semi-recumbent  position  on  their 
beds,  or  are  crouched  about  the 
floor.  There  is  no  murmuring  of 
small  talk,  no  mutterings  of  suf- 
fering, and  the  unbroken  silence 
is  almost  oppressive.  The  doctor 
takes  me  from  patient  to  patient, 
diagnosing  the  typical  cases  for 
my  benefit.  This  young  Hottentot 
is  an  instance  of  tubercular  leprosy 
in  its  incipient  stage.   It  has  some 
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affinity  with  ordinary  consump- 
tion, and  commences  with  internal 
tubercles,  which  in  course  of  time 
manifest  themselves  externally  on 
the  face,  head,  and  arms,  but 
never  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Look  at  that  slight,  ap- 
parently insignificant,  swelling  of 
the  lobes  of  the  ears.  It  is  the 
first  invariable  and  never-deceiv- 
ing symptom.  By-and-by  slight 
enlargements  will  appear  over  his 
frontal  bones,  close  to  the  eye- 
brows. There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  amiss  with  this  lad,  whose 
apparent  sturdiness  and  twenty- 
one  years  veil  his  lurking  malady; 
but  watch  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  this  next  patient,  who 
is  some  four  or  five  years  older. 
Observe  the  regular  wens  over 
the  eyebrows;  his  ear-lobes  have 
now  become  pendulous ;  neck  and 
head  are  puffy ;  his  face  is  shiny, 
and  is  ruckled  with  high  ridges 
and  low  furrows  ;  and  in  fact  the 
original  contour  of  his  features 
is  being  gradually  merged  into  a 
formless  forbidding  mass.  No.  3 
patient  represents  the  "  last  scene 
of  all  that  ends  this  strange  and 
terrible  history."  Probably  he  is 
not  much  over  thirty,  but  his 
malady  has  reached  even  his  arms, 
which  are  pulpy  and  inflated,  and 
the  skin  resembles  the  rough  rind 
of  a  boiled  orange.  His  ear- 
lobes  are  dangling  down  in  gro- 
tesque lumps ;  huge  knobs  are 
disposed  about  his  cheeks;  his 
nostrils  are  swollen  monstrously; 
the  nape  of  his  neck  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished ;  and  shocking, 
shocking  beyond  my  powers  of 
description,  is  a  gigantic  excres- 
cence on  the  side  of  his  head, 
which  has  disfigured  him  almost 
beyond  recognition  as  a  human 
being.  His  eyes  are  directed  to- 
wards us  with  an  expressionless 
fixity,  his  body  is  motionless,  his 
whole  being  seems  utterly  torpid, 


he  looks  as  though  he  were  but 
half  alive — would  indeed  that  he 
were  wholly  dead ! 

«  Frightful  and  fatal  as  are  these 
types,  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  traditional  ideas  of  leprosy,"  I 
remark  to  the  doctor.  "Where 
are  the  Miriams,  the  Naamans,  and 
the  Gehazis,  lepers  as  white  as 
snow  % " 

"  That  is  the  Eastern  form,  and 
does  not  exist  here,"  is  the  answer. 
"Our  two  classes  are  the  tuber- 
cular, which  you  have  just  seen, 
and  which  has  some  affinity  with 
elephantiasis  or  leontiasis;  and 
the  anaesthetic,  which  I  will  now 
show  you.  Anaesthetic  leprosy 
consists  not  in  the  dropping  off  of 
the  bones,  as  most  doctors  assert, 
but  in  their  absorption." 

My  cicerone  then  explains  that 
the  joints  are  attacked,  open,  and 
waste  away.  Then  the  connecting 
cartilage  wastes  away  likewise; 
but  there  is  no  mortification, 
merely  a  slight  exudation  of 
lymph  at  the  fingers  or  the  toes, 
for  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  Thus  the  bones 
become  shortened,  drawn  up  al- 
most to  a  vanishing-point.  The 
malady  proceeds,  as  it  were,  by 
leaps — ^fingers,  wrist,  elbow,  and 
humerus.  Strangely  enough,  the 
nails  are  leprous-proof;  and  thus 
one  may  see  a  patient  apparently 
with  only  half  an  arm,  from  the 
stump  of  which  five  perfect  finger- 
nails project.  Here  is  an  anaes- 
thetic case  in  its  incipient  stage ; 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  completely 
extending  his  fingers,  the  first  and 
never-failing  symptom,  due  to  the 
tendons  connecting  the  joints 
having  become  wasted  away. 
Otherwise  the  patient  looks  well 
enough,  fairly  well  nourished,  and 
of  a  fairly  good  aspect,  were  it  not 
for  a  sombre  cloud  indicating  prob- 
ably his  horror  at  what  he  knows 
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to  be  his  inevitable  future.  No.  %l 
case,  however,  inspires  one  with 
startled  dismay.  Little  more  than 
a  child  of  apparently  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old — for  the  anaes- 
thetic form  seems  to  be  singularly 
indiscximinate  in  assailing  youth 
and  old  age — his  smooth,  tender 
body,  unscarred  by  spot  or  erup- 
tion, forms  a  pitiable  contrast  to 
his  legs,  the  ankles  and  tibia 
whereof  are  withered  and  shrunk- 
en up  towards  his  knees,  and  have 
dwindled  away  almost  to  dry 
twigs.  Though  the  thigh-bone 
has  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  been  actively  attacked,  the 
flesh  around  it  is  unnaturally 
spare,  and  he  looks  poorly  nour- 
ished. His  fingers  are  half 
clenched  ;  he  moves  about  with 
difficulty ;  listless  and  silent : 
young  in  years  but  old  in  suffer- 
ing, without  one  trace  of  child- 
hood's bright  vivacity,  this  boy- 
leper  seemed  to  me  the  most  piti- 
able object  in  the  whole  pitiable 
establishment.  Not  that  he  had 
by  any  means  reached  the  acme  of 
anaesthetic  disease  represented  in 
this  next  patient,  an  aged  man, 
looking  far  older  than  his  years, 
in  contrast  to  the  boy.  He  is 
quite  helpless  and  in  bed,  but  the 
doctor  uncovers  him  sufficiently  to 
show  the  ravages.  Legs,  or  rather 
what  remains  of  them,  drawn  up, 
and  their  extremities  resembling 
round  rulers.  Arms  in  a  far  worse 
condition — they  are  now  scarcely 
longer  than  from  an  ordinary 
shoulder  to  elbow  -  distance  ;  in 
fact^  they  are  perfectly  useless, 
shapeless  stumps,  with  rudimen- 
tary fingers  but  perfect  finger-nails 
projecting  from  a  small  knob  at 
the  base  of  the  stump,  which  once 
represented  a  hand.  Truly  here 
is  absorption  of  a  man's  whole 
corporeal  being  ;  his  very  collar- 
bones and  shoulder-blades  seem  to 
be  in  process  of  rapid  diminution ; 
he  is  undergoing  a  living  death, 


and  that  "the  beautiful  angel 
Death"  may  be  quickly  sent  to 
him  is  the  most  merciful  prayer 
which  can  be  breathed. 

What  is  the  average  duration 
of  leprosy  ere  it  prove  fatal  to  life  1 
No  average  can  be  stated,  so  capri- 
cious and  variable  is  its  nature, 
and  the  more  or  less  the  ferocity 
with  which  it  attacks  the  victim. 
He  may  die  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
again  we  have  cases  here  of  ten 
years'  duration.  Indeed  there  is 
an  instance  on  record  of  thirty 
years'  malady.  Much  depends  on 
age  and  constitution.  There  is  no 
increased  liability  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lurking  disease  either 
by  reason  of  youth  or  advanced 
years.  Indeed  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  trace  the  first  cause, 
though  undoubtedly  heredity  is 
the  most  frequent  origin. 

"That  it  is  contagious,"  stated 
one  of  the  doctors,  "  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  is  to 
say,  the  long  and  constant  and 
close  association  of  a  healthy  per- 
son with  lepers  would  unquestion- 
ably result  in  his  contracting  the 
disease,  especially  if  any  abrasion 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  were 
to  come  into  contact  with  leprous 
lymph.  I  have  often  had  cases 
confirming  the  above  opinion." 

"Then  how  is  it  you  yourself 
are  free?" 

"Because  though  I  am  with 
them  frequently,  I  am  not  inces- 
santly associated  with  them,  day 
and  night;  and  of  course  I  possess 
many  sanitary  advantages  imprac- 
ticable for  the  lepers  themselves  : 
above  all,  I  never  relax  the  most 
scrupulous  precautions — ^for  exam- 
ple, carefully  guarding  my  hands, 
and  after  dealing  with  a  patient 
washing  them  with  carbolic  soap 
—  not  in  a  basin  of  water,  but 
under  a  tap,  so  that  the  force  of 
the  stream  may  carry  away  the 
contagious  poison.  As  for  the  at- 
tendaiits  on  the  sick,  they  are 
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invariably  taken  from  other  pa- 
tients who  are  in  an  elementary 
stage." 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of 
the  disease  seemed  to  be  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  accompanied  with 
any  acute  pain — indeed,  that  actual 
bodily  suffering,  great  or  small,  was 
absent. 

I  ask  a  patient,  Do  you  suffer 
at  all — and  you — and  you  ? "  They 
all  shake  their  heads,  yet  mourn- 
fully. "No,  we  have  no  pain. 
Only  we  are  always  dreadfully 
hungry  and  cold."  What  an  un- 
speakable relief  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  bodily  anguish  ! — yet 
wait  a  little  and  hear  what  the 
doctor  says.  "  This  insensibility 
to  suffering,  however,  constitutes 
both  a  difficulty  and  an  evil.  For 
example,  a  leper's  bone  becomes 
bruised,  crushed,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured, because  his  sensations  give 
him  no  warning  of  impending 
danger.  The  stump  of  his  arm 
may  come  into  contact  with  the  fire, 
or  his  leg -bone  may  be  pressed 
against  a  red-hot  plate.  Yet  at 
the  time  he  will  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact  He  is  past  feeling." 
Past  feeling! — what  a  miserable 
degradation,  bodily  or  indeed  men- 
tally !  It  almost  seems  better  that 
a  human  being  should  be  writh- 
ing under  the  bitterness  of  the 
utmost  pain  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  in  a  condition  of  "  past 
feeling." 

The  doctor  assures  me  it  is  quite 
true  that  their  hunger  is  insatiable, 
and  prompts  them  to  consume  any 
amount  of  oil  or  fat  of  which  they 
can  get  hold.  '  The  rations  are  un- 
questionably most  libera],  consist- 
ing of  1^  lb.  meat,  1^  lb.  of  bread 
per  patient  daily,  and  other  pro- 
visions in  proportion.  No  alco- 
holic drink  is  issued  to  a  single 
patient  in  the  island,  except  in 
the  shape  of  medical  comforts, 
and  this  allowance  is  very  sparing. 

By  this  time  my  head  has  re- 


ceived all  the  information  which, 
comparing  it  to  a  sponge,  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing  at  a  single 
administration ;  so  I  aid  the  pro- 
cess of  condensation  by  a  trudge 
over  the  flat  desolate  island,  gun 
in  hand,  and  accompanied  by  a 
lunatic  of  a  melancholy  type 
of  aberration.  Nevertheless  he 
brightens  at  a  successful  shot,  and 
swears  loudly  and  abusively  at 
failures.  Quail  are  astonishingly 
abundant,  and  there  are  several 
partridges,  rabbits,  and  huge,  vile, 
but  non-poisonous  snakes.  I  notice 
a  dreary,  solitary  building,  consti- 
tuting the  female  leper  hospital ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
I  need  not  incur  the  pain  of  visit- 
ing our  afflicted  sisters  in  the 
humiliation  of  their  malady.  After 
my  shooting-walk  my  mind  seems 
again  receptive,  and  I  once  more 
make  my  way  to  the  leper  wards, 
this  time  unaccompanied.  I  had 
received  distinct  permission,  so 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  in- 
vestigating on  my  own  account, 
and  reporting  the  result.  The 
result  is  eminently  unfavourable. 
If  any  persons  in  England  care  to 
read  what  I  am  writing,  and  if 
thereby  there  be  effected  any  al- 
leviation in  the  woes  of  a  com- 
pany of  most  miserable  human 
beings,  my  satisfaction  will  indeed 
be  great. 

I  enter  a  square,  dirty,  dismal 
courtyard,  two  sides  of  which  are 
bordered  with  wards,  one  of  which 
I  enter  and  ask  for  a  head  leper 
attendant.  A  sleeper  is  aroused 
from  his  bed ;  he  is  fearfully  swol- 
len with  tubercular  leprosy,  and 
though  fairly  intelligent,  it  is  some 
time  ere  I  can  make  him  under- 
stand my  object,  for  casual  visitors 
are  rare  indeed.  Meanwhile  the 
leper  patients,  some  in  bed,  some 
sitting  in  various  parts  of  the  ward, 
who,  with  dull  apathy,  had  almost 
ignored  the  entrance  of  a  stranger, 
evince  a  gleam  of  languid  curiosity. 
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They  listen  to  my  inquiries ;  first 
one  and  then  another  puts  in  a 
rejoinder,  and  by  degrees  the  con- 
versation becomes  —  what  1—^  not 
bright  or  brisk,  but  monotonously 
continuous,  like  the  tolling  of  a 
funeral  bell.  I  must,  however, 
say  that  they  gave  no  sort  of 
utterance  to  anything  like  a  de- 
tail of  grievances. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  ill  ? " 
— my  experience  is  that  the  words 
"leprosy"  and  "lunacy"  are  by 
common  consent  tabooed.  "  A 
year,"  or  "two  years,"  or  "four 
years,"  as  the  case  may  be ;  "  but 
I  am  a  little  better  now,"  they 
fondly  try  to  persuade  themselves. 

"Have  you  any  games?"  A 
shake  of  the  head. 

"Any  newspapers  or  books?" 
Fresh  negatives.  "There  is  a  li- 
brary, but  we  have  little  benefit 
from  it^  and  we  have  no  news- 
papers." 

"  Shall  I  send  you  some  ? "  and 
for  the  first  time  there  is  a  trace 
of  animation  in  their  reply. 

"  Oh,  do — oh,  pray  do  !  Send 
us  anything  to  read,  either  in 
Dutch  or  English.    Send  us  even 

tracts.  Address  them  to  Stop; 

we  will  get  you  a  piece  of  paper 
that  you  may  write  it  down,  lest 
you  should  forget." 

Then  I  make  a  tour  of  the  ward. 
It  is  of  fair  but  not  excellent 
construction,  but  so  bare  and 
dark,  and  oh,  so  sad  !  Bare  utility, 
moderate  cleanliness,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  gracious  enlivenment,  of 
kindly  solicitude,  or  of  effort  to 
provide  minor  comforts  for  the 
sufferers.  Not  even  a  book,  a 
newspaper,  a  picture,  or  an  orna- 
ment. No  wonder  I  am  once 
more  struck  with  the  oppressive 
silence,  with  the  torpor  of  their 
gloomy  despair.  Yet  this  is  mani- 
festly one  of  the  best  wards.  I 
wish  to  see  also  the  worsts  and 
yonder  two  crazy  buildings  pro- 
mise to  correspond  to  my  require- 


ments. Yes,  I  find  human  ingenuity 
could  surely  scarcely  contrive  any- 
thing more  vile  and  discreditable. 
Decrepit  outside,  ruinous  within, 
deficient  in  the  commonest  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  fourteen  beds  are 
crowded  into  a  totally  insufficient 
space,  the  miserable  rickety  bed- 
steads mere  masses  of  foul  rags, 
and  fouler  mattresses,  on  which 
are  stretched  patients  in  the  most 
advanced,  helpless  stages  of  the 
disease,  unpix)vided,  so  far  as  I 
could  discover,  with  ordinary  hos- 
pital appliances.  The  atmosphere 
is  only  partially  fetid  by  reason  of 
the  open  door.  There  is  a  kind 
of  gipsy  fireplace  in  which  a  few 
sticks  crackle,  and  over  which 
some  of  the  lepers  are  crouching ; 
nay,  the  very  ground  is  destitute 
of  boards,  and  consists  of  bare 
earth  trampled  into  hollows,  over 
which,  as  the  doctor  stated,  num- 
bers of  large  loathsome  snakes 
crawl  at  night  in  search  of  mice. 
Is  this  disgraceful  cabin  a  Cape 
Government  hospital,  or  is  it  a 
lazar- house  which  even  the  par- 
iahs of  the  East  would  scorn  to 
inhabit  ?  I  inspected  two  of  these 
buildings,  and,  to  judge  from  what 
I  saw  and  heard,  there  must  be 
several  more.  I  try  to  question 
the  inmates ;  most  of  them  are  too 
near  the  threshold  of  death  to 
answer  my  inquiries  intelligently. 
The  majority  are  half-breeds — in 
fact  I  did  not  see  any  pure-bred 
whites — by  no  means  of  a  high 
type,  not  speaking  English  very 
glibly;  and  though  they  respond 
with  a  faint  show  of  satisfaction 
to  the  few  sentences  in  Dutch 
which  I  can  muster,  the  conversa- 
tion is  very  one-sided,  so  I  quit 
the  sickening  sight  and  set  to 
work  to  question  two  leper  head- 
attendants.  Only  by  degrees  do 
they  become  communicative,  and 
then  I  gather  from  them  various 
items  of  information,  which  are 
chiefly  valuable  because  I  corro- 
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borate  them  by  other  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  The  whole  grava- 
men of  the  indictment  against 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
assignment  of  funds  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment Leper  Establishment, 
is,  I  conceive,  parsimony  and  in- 
difference ;  and  I  gather  that  the 
very  inhabitants  of  Gape  Town 
admit  and  are  ashamed  of  this 
neglect. 

These  lepers,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  cut  off  from 
friends  and  relations,  and  from 
all  which  renders  life  dear :  they 
are  virtually  incarcerated  in  this 
terrible  isle.  Is  it  too  much  to 
require  that  the  bitterness  of  their 
lot  should  be  alleviated,  so  far  as 
is  practicable,  by  at  least  a  mod- 
erate expenditure  of  money  and 
labour?  At  all  events,  let  the 
foul  wards  I  have  described  be 
instantly  demolished.  Look  at 
their  clothing  even — of  discredit- 
able quality  in  the  first  instance, 
and  quickly  worn  to  mere  tatters. 
Where  are  the  ample  washhouses 
which  here,  above  all  places,  should 
be  a  sine  qua  non  ?  where  the  well- 
ordered  kitchens,  the  library,  and 
the  reading-room  ?  where  the  airy, 
clean,  cheerEul  wards,  made  brighter 
with  some  attempt  at  gardens,  or 
at  least  with  a  neatly  kept  en- 
closure? where  the  resources  of 
such  employment  and  amusement 
as  these  unhappy  outcasts  may  be 
susceptible  oil  where,  above  all, 
that  solicitude,  tenderness,  and 
consolation  which  would  render 
it  less  hard  for  them  to  die? 

I  admit  that  there  are  two  re- 
sident clergymen.  I  repeat,  the 
doctors  cannot  enforce  a  scale  of 
expenditure  sufficient  to  meet  re- 
quirements. For  instance,  the 
lepers  seem  prone  to  excessive 
filthiness.  Is  this  checked  by 
ample  facilities  for  ablution  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it :  the  patients  must 
needs  mop  their  poor  diseased 


bodies  out  of  buckets  by  their 
bedsides.  I  saw  the  process, 
and  a  very  disgusting  sight  it 
was. 

Said  one  of  the  leper  attendants 
to  me  ere  we  parted,  in  broken 
sentences,  which  may  thus  be 
condensed  :  "  Have  you  come  over 
here  to  find  out  something  about 
us?  If  BO,  will  you  not  write 
something  in  the  newspapers  ex- 
plaining how  miserable  we  are? 
We  have  nobody  to  speak  for  us. 
I  am  scarcely  at  all  ill,  yet  I  am 
compelled  to  remain  here.  My 
wife  and  children  are  on  the  main- 
land. I  have  not  seen  them  for 
years.  Indeed  I  am  unhappy — 
ah,  so  unhappy!"  and  his  voice 
quivered  as  he  clenched  his  hands 
in  all  the  despair  and  abandon- 
ment of  woe.  With  some  reluc- 
tance, I  own,  and  with  a  glance  to 
ascertain  that  there  were  no  abra- 
sions on  my  own  skin,  I  shook 
hands  with  this  leper  on  bidding 
him  adieu,  partly  to  see  if  this 
sign  of  friendliness  would  have 
any  effect  on  him.  He  appeared 
much  surprised  and  softened.  I 
am  told — and  perhaps  the  state- 
ment is  true — that  these  lepers 
are  habitually  ungrateful  and  un- 
interesting.   Be  it  so. 

Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning.*' 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  gratitude  or  interest.  I 
only  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  help  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  bell  is  ringing  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  tug.  I  jump  on  the 
back  of  a  sturdy  jovial  convict, 
who  carries  me  through  the  surf 
to  the  boat.  The  most  appro- 
priate reflections  on  quitting  this 
horrible  island  would  surely  be, 
"All  ye  who  enter  here  abandon 
hope;"  and,  "Wanted,  a  second 
Father  Damien," 
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MARIE  BASHKIRTSEFF: 

In  the  antamn  of  1884,  in 
the  luxurious  and  artistically  fur- 
nished aalan  of  a  princely  Russian 
family  resident  at  Paris,  might  have 
been  seen  the  following  picture. 
Well-screened  from  draughts  and 
sudden  intruders  stood  two  sofas. 
On  one,  amid  soft,  graceful,  plush 
and  lace  draperies  of  varying  in- 
tensities of  white,  reclined  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-four.  A  wealth 
of  hair,  fair  with  a  golden  glow, 
framed  her  face,  and  brought  into 
prominence  her  sombre  eyes  (bnUSa 
de  pens^e\  full  of  intellectual  Ufe 
— a  life  destined  to  be  cut  off  in 
one  short  fortnight  by  the  gallop- 
ing consumption  which  had  made 
her  its  prey.  On  the  other,  at 
full  length,  lay  a  man  of  thirty- 
six,  of  almost  youthful  appear- 
ance, but  pale  with  the  ashy  pale- 
ness of  the  terrible  malignant  dis- 
ease whose  tortures  even  his  force 
of  will  could  not  always  conceal. 

The  girl,  for  she  still  looked 
more  girl  than  woman,  was  a 
young  painter  standing  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
fame — in  fact  the  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff  whose  picture  had  a  deserved 
and  real  success  at  the  Salon  that 
very  spring:  the  young  Russian 
millionaire,  who  was  the  friend  of 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  the 
day,  and  who  was  known  in  the 
most  exclusive  salons  of  Paris 
equally  for  her  beauty,  artistic 
dress,  ready  wit,  wide  reading, 
and  musicianly  gifts.  The  man 
was  Jules  Bastion  Lepage,  the 
artist  who,  fighting  his  way  up- 
wards from  the  position  of  letter- 
sorter,  had  won  himself  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  French  art, 
though  his  career  was  but  com- 
menced.   Community  of  interests, 
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a  like  intensity  of  mental  life,  of 
penetrating  spiritual  insight,  had 
drawn  these  two  together  in  their 
last  days;  and,  with  a  glorious 
vista  of  possibilities  opening  be- 
fore them,  they  lay  talking  of  art 
and  philosophy,  of  the  reality  of 
things,  of  the  poetry  of  life; 
talking  and — dying. 

"^ini,  le  tableau  de  cette  annSe/^ 
such  were  the  words  which  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  wrote  in  her  diary 
just  a  fortnight  before  her  death, 
despairing  of  finding  strength  to 
finish,  for  that  year,  the  picture  of 
the  "  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb  of 
Ohrist,"  which,  she  hoped,  was  to 
gain  her  the  medal  at  the  ensuing 
Salon.  Little  did  she  think  as  she 
wrote  them  that  the  living  word- 
picture  we  have  quoted  above 
was  destined  far  to  surpass  in 
pathos  any  wide-eyed  Mf^alen, 
any  rock-tomb  or  Virgin  Mother 
she  could  paint, — that  her  diary 
rather  than  her  pictures  would 
make  her  European  fame. 

To  introduce  one's  heroine  on 
her  deathbed  is,  however,  a  some- 
what violent  inversion  of  the 
natural  and  conventional  order  of 
things.  Let  us  beg  pardon,  and 
begin,  in  a  good  straightforward 
fashion,  at  the  very  beginning. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  then,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  noble  Rus- 
sian house.  Soon  after  her  birth, 
in  1860,  quarrels  between  the 
Bashkirtseff  and  Babanine  families 
(her  mother  was  a  Babanine) 
drove  her  parents  apart.  Marie 
was  transferred  with  her  mother 
and  her  little  brother  Paul,  to 
the  care  of  her  maternal  aunt  and 
grandmother,  and,  baby  as  she 
was,  seems  to  have  quickly  made 
everybody  her  willing  servant. 
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We  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,*  in 
those  early  years,  playing  the 
piano  to  her  listening  grandmother 
in  a  great  white -and -gold  salon; 
we  see  the  three -year -old  baby 
playing  with  dolls  dressed  as  kings 
and  queens;  we  see  her,  at  five 
years  of  age,  decked  in  lace  and 
flowers,  representing  Fepita,  and 
dancing  before  the  assembled 
household.  At  ten,  she  was  al- 
ready weaving  day-dreams  of 
future  glory  and  renown  —  no 
pleasant  girl-dreams  of  house  and 
children,  but  rather  the  ambition 
to  make  a  name,  to  live  after 
death.  This  is  her  striking  char- 
acteristic, her  devouring  thought 
almost  from  babyhood.  And 
everything  conspired  to  nourish 
this  growing  egoism.  The  adoring 
care  of  the  whole  family  increased 
her  pride  and  self-consciousness, 
while  it  failed  to  develop  her 
affections.  Religion  in  that  house- 
hold was  mere  superstition ;  the 
moral  atmosphere  was  impregnated 
with  romanticism.  One  of  her 
governesses  ran  off  after  some 
affaire  de  cceur,  She  might  have 
said  good-bye,  and  left  us  quite 
naturally,"  says  Marie ;  "  but  the 
Slav  character  ingrafted  with 
French  civilisation  and  romantic 
literature  is  an  odd  concern  {une 
drdle  de  machine)"  As  /emme 
malheureuse  this  lady  immediately 
adored  the  little  girl  who  had  been 
confided  to  her. 

**Afl  for  me,  I  returned  her  adora- 
tion from  a  spirit  of  pose,  already ! 
And  my  family,  credulous  and  affect- 
ed {poseu8e\  thought  that  her  de- 
parture wotdd  have  made  me  ill ; 
they  looked  at  me  compassionatelv 
that  day,  and  I  think  that  grana- 
mamma  even  had  a  special  soup  made 
— a  soup  adapted  to  invalids.  I  felt 
myself  grow  quite  pale  at  such  a 
display  of  feelinff.  I  was  a  slight 
weakly  child,  and  not  pretty.  But 
that  aid  not  hinder  everybody  from 


considering  me  a  being  who  was 
absolutely  sure  to  become,  one  day, 
everything  that  is  most  beautiful, 
brilliant,  and  magnificent.  Mamma 
went  to  a  Jew,  who  told  fortunes : 
*You  have  two  children,'  he  said  to 
her :  *  the  boy  will  be  like  every  one 
else ;  the  girl  will  be  a  star.' 

The  extract  is  worth  quoting  for 
the  admirable  illustration  it  affords 
of  Marie's  later  style,  as  well  as  for 
the  revelation  of  clean-edged,  al- 
most brutal,  analysis,  combined 
with  continuous,  unconquerable 
striving  after  theatrical  effect. 
She  posed  continually — ^it  was  her 
nature  to  pose ;  but  she  was  also 
fundamentally  truthful  and  clear- 
eyed,  impatient  of  superficialities, 
striving  in  later  years  with  painful 
passion  to  fathom  herself ;  slow  in 
learning  that  to  fathom  herself  she 
must  fathom  the  Infinite.  What 
a  picture,  too,  of  her  early  milieu 
do  these  few  lines  contain !  The 
household  (including  herself)  im- 
pregnated with  French  novels  ro- 
mantic and  naturalistic ;  the  child 
of  less  than  ten  considered  as 
a  prodigy  by  her  family  and 
by  strangers,  self-conscious,  self- 
centred,  with  no  overshadowing 
intelligence  to  guide  her  and  de- 
velop her  on  normal  lines ;  finally, 
the  superstition  which  penetrated 
her  relations  and  clung  even  to 
Marie  herself  during  the  whole  of 
her  life. 

At  the  age  of  ten  a  great  exodus 
took  place.  Marie,  her  grand- 
father, aunt,  mother,  cousin, 
brother,  doctor,  servants,  dogs, 
and  endless  baggage,  left  Eussia 
to  travel  through  Europe.  By 
way  of  Vienna,  Baden,  Geneva, 
the  caravan  found  its  way  to  Nice, 
where,  in  the  beginning  of  1873, 
the  family  was  installed  in  a  villa 
whose  large  garden  gave  on  to  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais.  Marie 
was  now  twelve,  and  had  begun 
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the  diary  that  is  now  accessible 
in  print  to  all  the  world.  After 
having  written  on  for  some  time 
without  any  other  object  than  the 
satisfaction  of  that  desire  of  self- 
analysis,  that  love  of  definite  clear- 
ness which  was  one  of  her  great 
characteristics,  the  girl  began  to 
perceive  the  psychological  value  of 
which  her  journal  might  prove — 
should  she  live  long  enough — to 
future  students  of  human  nature, 
to  future  "Zolas,  Goncourts,  or 
Maupassants."  She  would  leave 
her  mind  and  soul  to  these  mental 
dissectors  in  the  interest  of  their 
science,  as  one  might  leave  his 
body  to  the  doctors.  "  I  myself," 
she  says  in  the  preface  she  wrote 
later  on,  am  perhaps  of  small 
interest  to  you.  But  do  not  think 
it  is  I,  think  it  is  a  human  being 
who  is  telling  you  all  his  impres- 
sions from  infancy  onward.  It  is 
very  interesting  as  a  human  docu- 
ment." And  so  this  strange  being 
began  to  make  to  herself  a  publia 
A  concrete  public  was  ever  before 
her  mind's  eye ;  it  became  the  god 
before  whom,  as  a  duty,  she  laid 
bare,  every  evening,  her  inmost 
soul — a  self-created  god,  infinitely 
more  real  to  her  than  the  Being 
whom  she  addressed  as  Dieu  in  her 
prayers,  but  failed  to  find  in  her 
religion  —  the  god  who  was  to 
crown  her  memory  with  the  fame 
she  so  eagerly  desired.  Her  aspi- 
rations, together  with  the  just  self- 
criticism  with  which  they  were  so 
curiously  associated,  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  following  extract, 
which  occurs  near  the  beginning 
of  the  diary : — 

"This  poor  diary,  which  contains 
all  these  aspirations  towards  the  light, 
all  these  elans  which  would  be  cou- 
sidered  the  ^lans  of  an  imprisoned 
genius  if  the  end  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  which  will  be  looked  on 
as  the  delirious  vanity  of  an  ordinary 


being  {banale  creature)  if  I  mildew 
{moitis)  eternally  !  "Marry  and  have 
children  !  Every  washerwoman  can 
do  as  much.  .  .  .  What  is  it  I  want  ? 
Ah  !  you  know  welL  I  want  glory  ! " 

Glory  was  the  lodestar  of  her 
life ;  yet  no  superficial  glory ; 
rather,  that  close  desire  Plato 
attributes  to  none  but  the  noblest 
minds,  in  the  passage  of  the  '  Sym- 
posium,' of  which  the  above  extract 
instantly  reminds  us. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  diary  itself, 
and  examine  the  human  document 
thus  voluntarily  offered  to  our  in- 
spection. 

The  first  volume,  and  especially 
the  first  part  of  the  first  volume, 
is  turgid,  for  it  represents  that 
"space  of  life  between  childhood 
and  mature  age  in  which,"  in  the 
words  of  Keats,  "the  soul  is  in 
a  ferment,  the  character  unde- 
cided, the  way  of  life  uncertain, 
the  ambition  thick-sighted ;  thence 
proceeds  mawkishness,  and"  a 
"  thousand  bitters."  Yet,  like  the 
turgidity  of  the  Endymion,  it  is  a 
turgidity  which  attracts  by  reason 
of  the  promise  it  contains. 

The  book  opens  in  the  midst  of 
a  romantic  affection  for  an  English 
duke  who  was  staying  in  the  en- 
virons of  Nice.  Marie  had  never 
spoken  to  him ;  he  probably  hardly 
knew  of  her  existence ;  but  the  girl 
was  attracted  by  the  aristocratic 
assurance  of  his  manners  (*^il  a  du 
N^on"  she  says  of  him),  and  de- 
termined that  she  could  not  be 
happy  except  in  marrying  him ! 
*^OmonI)ieu/"  she  exclaims  again 
and  again,  "give  me  the  Duke  of 

H  !    I  will  love  him,  and 

make  him  happy ;  I  shall  be  happy 
too;  I  will  help  the  poor."  She 
will  cultivate  her  splendid  voice, 
captivate  and  subdue  him,  enter 
the  great  world  to  reign  as  queen. 
His  name  sends  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks ;  to  see  him  drive  past  en- 
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sures  her  happiness  for  the  whole 
day;  his  ultimate  marriage  pro- 
duces a  state  of  ''jealousy,  love, 
envy,  deception,  wounded  vanity," 
which  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  woman  forcibly  robbed 
of  a  real  flesh -and -blood  lover. 
Readers  naturally  may  object  that 
this  is  the  mere  foolish  romanticism 
of  any  young  woman  who  has 
developed  early  and  read  many 
novels.    Any  young  woman  might 
dream  in  this  way.    True:  but 
"  any  young  woman  "  would  not 
have  had  the  force  of  will  to  keep 
the  whole  experience  to  herself; 
there  would  have  been  a  confidante, 
a  pleasant  hugging  of  the  romantic 
grief;  dreamings,  sickly  poetry, 
perhaps  a  languid  idleness.  In 
this  case  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.    Marie  laughed,  sang, 
played,  danced,  dressed,  seem^ 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  amused 
every  one  by  her  wit,  and  then 
retired  to  her  own  room  to  shed 
bitter  tears  of    passionate  dis- 
appointment.   It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther even  her  mother  knew  what 
was  passing  within  her.  Hers 
was  a  strenuous,  active  life,  filled 
with  movement  social  and  intel- 
lectual.   We  see  her,  in  her  diary, 
visiting  her  friends,  playing  Men- 
delssohn and  Bach,  singing,  walk- 
ing with  her  dogs,  working  herself 
into  nervous  fevers  on  account  of 
the  unpunctuality  of  her  English 
teacher  ("Thirteen  years  old!'' 
she  exclaims.  "  If  I  lose  time  now, 
what  shall  I  become  T');  dismiss- 
ing the  said  English  governess  on 
her  refusal  to  explain  a  rule  of 
arithmetic;  making  out  for  herself 
a  programme  of  studies  such  as  to 
astonish  the  censeur  at  the  lycSe 
at  Nice,  to  whom  she  applied 
for  professors.    English,  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry 
were,  we  learn  incidentally,  among 
her  studies;  she  even  thinks  of 


presenting  herself  for  the  B.Sc. 
examination.    That  all  this  was 
thorough  work  we  see  plainly,  for 
in  after-years  we  find  her  reading 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and 
Latin  with  the  same  pleasure  as 
those   of   Russian    or    French ; 
criticising   Livy  as    she  would 
Tonrguenieff ;  revelling  in  "  Ham- 
let"; enjoying  to  the  full  the 
true  humanity  of  Homer's  story 
of  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa.  Truly 
she  was  no  conventional  type  of 
love-sick  girl.    Bather  there  had 
begun  in  her,  even  at  that  early 
age,  the  terrible  battle  of  the 
giants  which  was  to  devastate  her 
physique  ;  to  rob  her  of  her  voice, 
to  some  extent  of  her  learning; 
to  develop  the  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  consumption ;  and  finally, 
to  leave  her  exhausted  body  a 
prey  to  the  slight  illness  which 
produced  her  premature  death. 
Even  at  that  early  age  we  see 
the  intense  painful  striving  after 
reality  (with  its  accompanying  de- 
sire for  culture — "to  know  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  all 
subjects"),  united,  or  rather  op- 
posed to  the  love  of  effect  which 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
artistic  temperament;  a  longing 
for  affection  combined  with  a  proud 
reserve  which  prevented  her  from 
showing  feeling ;  a  desire  for  pas- 
sionate love  contradicted  by  a 
growing  habit  of  mental  analysis 
which  made  a  love  wellnigh  im- 
possible.   "  I  was  made  to  be  very 
happy,"  she  says  three  months  be- 
fore her  death;  "but,"  she  adds 
in  words  which  might  stand  at  the 
head  of  her  diary  as  motto — 

Pourquoi  dans  ton  oeuvre  celeste, 
Tant  d'4l6ments,  si  peu  d*accord  ?  " 

We  are,  however,  interpreting 
her  earlier  by  her  later  life.  At 
thirteen  these  chaotic  elements  of 
character  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
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as  possibilities.  We  feel  that  the 
shape  her  life  assumes  during  the 
next  few  years  will  decide  whether 
these  element's  will  develop  to 
that  utmost  capacity  for  discord 
which  renders  such  a  character 
an  attractive  psychological  study, 
or  whether  they  will  smoulder  on 
under  the  influence,  say,  of  a 
happy  marriage,  and  raise  her 
but  little  above  the  average  of 
clever,  even  brilliant,  women  of 
society.  With  a  clear-sightedness 
really  curious  at  an  age  when 
most  girls  think  their  decisions 
final  and  their  characters  formed, 
especially  girls  who  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  adoration  such  as 
that  to  which  Marie  was  accus- 
tomed, she  recognises  that  she  is 
still  in  a  state  of  flux:  "I  am 
not  yet  an  entire  woman,''  she 
says,  <'but  I  shall  become  one.'' 
But  to  return  to  the  diary. 
Thirteen  years  of  age  saw  Marie 
changed  from  the  "  slight,  weakly, 
plain  child,"  to  a  blooming  girl, 
rejoicing  in  the  plenitude  of  life, 
healthily  conscious  of  her  attrac- 
tions, paganly  frank  in  her  ex- 
pression of  this  consciousness. 
She  is  not  vain,  but  openly  pleased 
with  herself,  without  comparing 
herself  to  others.  A  naive  passage 
shows  the  milieu  of  adoration  in 
which  she  lived,  and  her  own 
curious  self-appreciation. 

"  We  pass  the  day  in  admiring  me  ; 
mamma  admires  me,  the  Princess  G. 
admires  me  ;  she  continually  says  I 
am  like  mamma,  or  her  daughter ; 
now  this  is  the  greatest  compliment 
any  one  can  pay  me.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  really  pretty.  At  Venice,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the 
picture  on  the  ceiling  represents 
Venus  as  a  large,  fair,  fresh-coloured 
woman.  I  rec^  that  painting.  My 
photographs  will  never  be  able  to 
give  a  correct  impi-ession  of  me. 
The  colour  is  wanting,  and  my  fresh- 
ness, my  incomparable  whiteness,  are 
my  chief  beauty.  But  if  any  one  puts 
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me  into  a  bad  humour,  if  any  one 
thwarts  me  in  anything,  if  I  tire 
myself,  good  -  bye  to  my  beauty  I 
Nothing  more  fragile  than  I  am. 
When  I  am  happy,  tranquil,  then 
only  am  I  adorable.  When  I  am 
vexed,  I  might  rather  be  called  ugly. 
I  expand  in  happiness  as  flowers  m 
the  sunlight  I  shall  be  seen — there 
is  plenty  of  time.  ...  I  am  like 
Ha^ar  in  the  desert ;  I  wait  and 
desire  a  living  soul." 

Meanwhile,  however,  while 
awaiting  the  "  living  soul,"  this 
very  nineteenth  century  Hagar 
goes  off  to  Paris,  and  the  combat 
between  her  artistic  and  society 
natures  (if  one  may  be  allowed 
the  expression),  comes  out  very 
strongly.  She  is  first  of  all  trans- 
ported by  the  bustle,  the  hurry, 
the  sense  of  life.  "I  love  Paris 
and  my  heart  beats;  I  want  to 
live  faster,  faster,  faster;"  and 
then  she  adds,  as  though  the  sha- 
dow of  the  cross  fell  over  her: 
"  It  is  true ;  I  fear  this  desire  to 
live  by  steam  is  the  presage  of  a 
short  life."  Then  the  artistic  side 
gets  the  upper  hand,  and  she  pines 
for  the  beauties  of  Nica  At 
Paris  "there  is  neither  morning 
nor  evening.  In  the  morning 
everything  is  being  swept  (on 
balaye)y  and  in  the  evening  these 
horrible  lamps  exasperate  me." 
She  goes  on  to  recall  the  clear, 
fresh  mornings  at  Nice ;  the  early 
runs,  hatless,  with  her  dogs,  on 
the  Promenade  des  Anglais;  the 
cool  evenings;  the  moonlit  sea; 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 

The  stay  in  Paris  was  but  short. 
In  September  we  find  Marie  in 
Florence  for  the  centenary  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  have  the 
earliest  indications  of  her  future 
characteristic  as  an  artist.  It  is 
the  first  time  she  has  seen  any- 
thing worth  the  name .  of  art. 
She  rushes  to  the  Pitti,  and 
spends  long  hours  there  with  her 
patient  aunt.    True  child  of  her 
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age,  she  cannot  admire  Raphael. 
"Must  I  say  it?  I  dare  not. 
People  will  cry  me  down.  Well, 
then,  in  confidence.  Raphael's 
^Madonna  della  Seggiola,'  does 
not  please  me.  The  Virgin's  face 
is  pale  (washed  out),  the  com- 
plexion is  not  natural."  She  pre- 
fers Titian's  "  Madeleine,"  and  pic- 
tures of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Paolo  Veronese. 
"Is  not  the  aim  of  painting  to 
copy  nature  ? "  she  asks,  in  words 
which  foreshadow  the  deeper,  truer 
realism  of  her  maturer  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, art  is  but  one  among  Marie's 
manifold  pursuits,  and  perhaps  the 
one  to  which,  living  as  she  was 
in  an  absolutely  inartistic  milieu^ 
she  gives  least  time  and  thought. 
Under  the  ever-increasing  stress 
of  her  desire  for  glory,  her  Noughts 
turn  to  her  diary,  to  her  voice,  to 
a  splendid  marriage,  which  should 
place  her  attainments  in  the  full 
light  of  a  brilliant  society.  She 
had  not  yet  recognised  that  the 
powers  seething  within  her  were 
such  as  must  embody  themselves 
in  independent  action ;  she  suffer- 
ed as  all  true  souls  suffer  when 
they  grope  blindly  after  their  life- 
work.  And  yet,  with  the  incon- 
sistency natural  to  this  chaotic 
mingling  of  incongruous  elements, 
she  seems  already  dimly  to  recog- 
nise that  she  must  work  out  her 
own  salvation — that  no  reflected 
glory  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
her  craving.  "Let  no  one  think 
these  are  merely  the  tears  of  an 
unmarried  girl,"  she  says  again  and 
again.  "If  I  die  young,  soon, 
and  if  by  ill-luck  this  diary  is  not 
burnt,  people  will  say, '  Poor  child  ! 
she  has  loved,  and  all  her  despair 
comes  from  that.'  Let  them  say 
so ;  I  have  no  wish  to  prove  the 
contrary,  for  the*  more  I  talk  the 
less  I  shall  be  believed."  And 
later  on,  when  renown  as  a  painter 


was  close  upon  her.  "It  will  be 
said  that  if  I  had  been  married  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  I  should  be 
like  other  people.  A  great  mis- 
take !  To  have  been  married  like 
everybody  else  I  must  have  been  a 
different  being."  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  however,  the  traditional 
marriage  idea  had  not  yet  been 
vanquished,  was  not  indeed  con- 
sciously opposed  to  the  more  in- 
dependent views  to  which  the 
freedom  of  her  education  and  the 
breadth  of  her  reading  were  giving 
birth.  With  characteristic  energy 
she  took  matters,  with  apparent  un- 
consciousness, into  her  own  hands. 
She  looked  about  deliberately  for 
some  one  to  love  and  marry,  yet 
she  was  no  vulgar  adventurer,  no 
novel -fed  dreamer.  No  vulgar 
adventurer — for  while  she  sought 
wealth  and  position,  she  would  not 
sell  herself  for  them  to  a  loveless 
match ;  no  novel-fed  dreamer — be- 
cause, though  she  committed,  in 
the  first  place,  the  grave  mistake 
of  supposing  that  a  deliberately 
sought  love  could  be  a  veritable 
healthy  passion,  she  was  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  clear-sighted 
to  perceive  her  mistake,  and  suf- 
ficiently resolute  to  do  herself  the 
violence  requisite  to  conquer  the 
fictitious  feelings  she  had  evoked. 

It  was  at  Rome,  whither  the 
whole  family  went  for  the  Carnival 
of  1876,  that  Marie  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  nephew  of  a  well- 
known  cardinal,  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  the  dark  eyes  and 
nervous  muscular  figure  likely  to 
attract  a  girl  of  Marie's  physique. 
The  license  of  carnival  time ;  end- 
less opportunities  of  meeting  in 
society,  where  Marie's  music  and 
caustic  wit  already  made  her  a 
prominent  figure ;  rides  across  the 
Oampagna;  an  accident  in  which 
Marie,  nearly  thrown,  was  saved 
by  Pietro, — all  served  to  raise  a 
storm  of  passion  in  the  man.  And 
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Marie,  captivated  at  moments 
by  his  eyes  and  his  voice,  eager 
at  the  thought  of  becoming  a 
cardinal's  niece,  of  shining  in 
society,  of  mixing  in  politics, — 
Marie  just  warmed  her  hands  at 
his  flame,  and,  deceived  by  the 
reflected  heat»  imagined  for  a  time 
that  she  too  loved.  She  was  de- 
ceived, as  so  often  happens,  and 
as  she  herself  acknowledges  later 
on,  by  the  pleasure  which  every 
woman  feels  in  being  loved  and 
admired.  Yet  she  did  not  yield 
even  to  this  substitute  for  true 
love  without  a  characteristic 
struggle  between  her  romanticism 
and  cold  distrust.  "I  should  be 
at  the  height  of  happiness  if  I 
believed  him,"  she  says  after  the 
incident  of  the  runaway  horse; 
"  but  I  doubt,  notwithstanding  his 
frank,  pleasant,  even  naif  manner. 
This  comes  of  being  a  canaille  one's 
self.    Still  it  is  better  so." 

She  began  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  her  feelings  at  a  moment  char- 
acteristic of  her  ardour  and  fancy. 
Absence  had  but  heated  her.  At 
Naples  she  longed  for  him  contin- 
ually ;  from  Nice  she  returned  sud- 
denly to  Rome  with  her  aunt  to 
see  him ;  but  with  the  first  kiss 
began  the  process  of  disillusion. 
She  had  treated  him  with  an  as- 
sumption of  dignity  which  to  an 
onlooker  must  have  been  ludi- 
crous ;  had  given  him  her  hand  to 
kiss,  or  in  moments  of  special 
kindness  the  cross  round  her 
neck.  On  her  return  to  Rome 
the  second  time,  she  arranges  a 
romantic  meeting  to  talk  over  their 
future  (for  which,  with  her  char- 
acteristic common-sense  incongru- 
ity, she  at  the  same  time  refers 
him  to  her  parents),  and  experi- 
ences a  curious  mixture  of  plea- 
sure and  discontent.  ''Je  me 
sentais  si  bien!"  she  says.  "Is 
this,  then,  love  ?  Is  it  serious  1  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  he  must 


be  going  to  laugh,  he  was  so  grave 
and  tender."  And  again  :  "  Truly 
it  was  delicious,  that  moment,  for 
he  remained  motionless  as  I  was, 
and  without  speaking  a  word." 
And  in  close  connection  with 
these  sentences  come  others,  like 
the  following :  "  No,  it  is  not  real 
love.  In  real  love  nothing  trite 
or  common  could  be  said."  Or 
again  :  "  This  tutoiem^ent  made  .me 
shudder,  and  seemed  humiliating ; " 
and  lastly,  in  words  which  reveal 
the  whole  of  her  analytical  soul : 
"  Did  I  love  him  really,  or  was  I 
only  excited  1  (avais-je  la  tete 
montSe?)  Who  could  rightly 
say  1  Nevertheless,  from  the  mo- 
m>ent  the  doubt  exists — there  is  no 
dov^t"  Some  months  later  on, 
she  sums  up :  "I  only  loved  his 
love  for  me.  But  as  I  am  incap- 
able of  meanness  in  love,  I  loved, 
and  felt  as  though  I  loved,  my- 
self. It  was  excitement  (exaUa- 
tion)y  fanaticism,  short-sightedness, 
stupidity,  yes,  stupidity."  So 
spoke  her  reason,  but  feelings  are 
not  so  easily  subdued.  The  sub- 
ject continued  to  preoccupy  her 
strongly;  her  thoughts  continued 
to  turn  to  him  in  moments  of 
fatigue  or  depression.  In  Paris 
we  find  her  in  her  usual  impetuous 
manner  consulting  a  somnambulist 
concerning  his  whereabouts  and 
his  feelings.  Told  that  he  was 
married.  "Once  in  my  room  I 
could  reason  no  longer.  ...  I 
threw  myself  on  the  ground,  stupe- 
fied and  miserable,"  yet  not  from 
love,  but  at  a  curious  regret  at 
her  inability  to  love.  "  Oh,  what 
horror  to  think  one  loves  and  then 
not  be  able  to  do  so !  for  I  cannot 
love  such  a  man  as  he  is  —  an 
almost  ignorant  being,  a  feeble, 
dependent  being.  I  feel  no  love 
at  all,  only  ennui" 

Marie  had  received  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  of  her  life.  She 
had  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
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facts  and  forces  of  existence  which 
we  all  imagine  we  realise  and  ex- 
pect until  we  come  into  actual 
contact  with  them,  are  conquered 
by  them,  and  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  next  time 
we  shall  resign  ourselves  without 
a  struggle.  Love  ?  Marie  certainly 
thought  she  understood  it.  She 
certainly  thought  she  had  intel- 
lectually mingled  the  modesty, 
bashfulness,  and  passion  which  go 
to  its  composition  in  the  propor- 
tions due  to  their  relative  import- 
ance ;  and  yet,  like  all  pure-mind- 
ed girls  who  merely  speculate  on 
this  subject,  she  was  quite  incap- 
able of  realising  the  intellectual 
consequences  of  the  passion  she 
imagined  she  understood,  —  the 
man's  perfectly  natural  but  essen- 
tially incorrect  extension  of  his 
feelings  to  the  woman,  the  impu- 
tation of  them  in  like  intensity  to 
her,  on  the  plea  that  she  too  is  a 
human  being. 

"  Tell  me  how  many  times  yon 
have  loved  ? "  says  Pietro  to  Marie, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned meeting. 

"  Once,"  answers  Marie,  and  re- 
counts her  romantic  attachment  to 
the  duke.  Whereupon  Pietro  looks 
"  incredulous  and  disdainful." 

"But  that  is  not  alll  there  is 
something  else ) " 

"  That  is  all." 

"  Pardon  me,  and  allow  me  not 
to  believe  you  this  time."  ("See 
what  depravity ! "  interjaculates 
Marie.)    "  I  cannot." 

"  Tant  pis  /  "  cries  Marie,  vexed. 

"That  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension," resumes  Pietro. 

"You  must  be  depraved  in- 
deed!" 

"  Perhaps." 

"You  do  not  believe  that  no 
one  has  ever  kissed  my  hand?" 

"Pardon  me,  I  do  not  believe 
it." 

A  hard  awakening  this  for  a 


girl  who  prided,  herself  on  her 
purity;  whom,  as  we  see  more 
than  once,  "every  breath  of  cal- 
umny throws  into  a  fever  of  dis- 
gust." "  Then,"  she  says  later  on, 
"  when  I  went  down  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  eve  of  our  departure, 
he  saw  in  my  action  only  an  amo- 
rous rendezvous.  When  I  leant 
on  his  arm,  he  trembled  only  with 
desire.  When  I  looked  at  him 
serious,  inspired  like  an  ancient 
prophetess,  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
woman  and  a  rendezvous."  The 
thought  of  the  rendezvous  tortures 
her ;  she  prays  with  tears  that  she 
may  forget  it;  her  lips  seem  to 
have  turned  black  since  the  kiss, 
of  which  he  had  so  little  under- 
stood the  value.  "I  advise  all 
young  women  to  be  more  can- 
ailles at  the  bottom  of  their 
souls,"  she  exclaims  bitterly.  To 
a  sensitive  girl's  mind,  surely  no 
revelation  could  be  a  greater  shock 
than  the  one  Marie  had  just  re- 
ceived ! 

There  was,  however,  another,  and 
perhaps  even  more  important  ele- 
ment of  education  in  this  painful 
affair. 

"  You  will  never  love  me,"  said 
Pietro,  one  day. 

"  When  you  are  free." 

"  When  I  am  dead ! "  ejaculated 
Pietro,  bitterly. 

"  I  cannot  at  present,  for  I  pity 
and  despise  you." 

"If  they  told  you  not  to  love 
me,  you  would  obey." 

"  Perhaps." 

" It  is  dreadful!" 

Marie,  independent,  accustomed 
to  originate  and  carry  out  her 
plans  without  encountering  any 
obstacles  worth  the  name,  here 
found  herself  face  to  face,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  de- 
pendent being — and  a  being  de- 
pendent on  a  mysterious  force, — 
impassible,  slow-moving,  and  sure. 
She,   who  treated   parents  and 
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grand-parents  as  her  equals,  who 
considered  herself  mistress  of  her 
own  destinies,  was  suddenly  con- 
frontSed  with  the  extraordinarily 
close  organisation  of  an  Italian 
family — with  that  medieval  gens- 
like  association,  in  which  the  af- 
fairs of  one  are  the  affairs  of  all 
who  bear  the  same  name,  and  are 
settled  for  him  by  his  elders, — 
with  that  curious  union  of  ^lan 
and  want  of  vigorous  initiative 
which  seems  the  modem  outcome 
in  Italy  of  centuries  of  youthful 
dependence. 

This  Pietro  was  the  nephew  of 
a  well-known  cardinal.  His  youth- 
ful excesses  had  produced  a  ten- 
sion in  the  family.  Now,  at  twenty- 
four,  he  had  promised  reform,  and 
was  trying  to  regain  the  favour  of 
his  clerical  uncle,  when  he  fell  in 
love  with  Marie.  Naturally  the 
cardinal  objected  that  the  nephew, 
of  whom  he  hoped  to  make  use  to 
increase  his  political  weight,  should 
marry  a  Russian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  joined  his  influence 
to  that  of  Fietro's  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  to  prevent  the 
match.  Virtually  Marie  was  fight- 
ing against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  contest  was  what 
one  might  expect  from  such  com- 
batants :  eager  and  nervous  on  the 
girl's  part  —  her  wounded  pride 
making  her  often  forget  the  slight- 
ness  of  her  affections ;  calmly  vic- 
torious on  the  part  of  Fietro's 
family.  At  one  time  Marie  finds 
him  spirited  off  for  seventeen  days 
to  a  convent  to  do  penance.  She 
sees  him  in  a  cab. 

"Why  don't  you  have  a  car- 
riage?" 

"My  family  won't  give  me  the 
money." 

"  Follow  me  to  Nice,"  she  says 
more  than  once,  anxious  to  with- 
draw him  from  these  hostile  influ- 
ences. 

"  I  can't — I  have  no  money;  but 


I  will  ask  my  mother,  who  will 
speak  to  my  father  about  it." 

Needless  to  say  the  money  was 
not  granted,  and  Marie's  plan  fail- 
ed. Marie  was  helpless  against 
this  cold  hostility,  this  paralysis 
of  independent  action.  "  This  ab- 
solute dependence  freezes  me,"  she 
says ;  "  if  they  forbade  him  to  love 
me  he  would  obey,  I  am  certain." 
She  was  right.  After  that  meet- 
ing on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
from  Rome,  she  never  saw  him 
again.  He  wrote  once  or  twice, 
despairing  letters  it  would  seem; 
but  appears  ultimately  to  have 
rendered  the  inevitable  obedience. 
Marie,  with  an  indescribable  mix- 
ture of  rage  and  wounded  pride, 
owned  herself  beaten  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

Braced  by  the  conflict  with 
superior  powers,  deepened  and 
widened  by  close  contact  with 
another  human  being,  Marie,  now 
sixteen  years  of  age,  faced  a  diffi- 
culty from  which  many  an  older 
person  would  have  shrunk.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  a  journey  to 
Russia  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
father  from  whom  she  had  been 
separated  since  she  was  less  than 
two;  to  break,  alone  and  unknown 
as  she  was,  the  hostile  influence 
exerted  over  him  for  years  by  his 
family ;  and  to  persuade  him  to 
rejoin  his  wife  and  establish  him- 
self abroad  for  the  winter  to  help 
in  the  task  of  providing  a  suitable 
futuro  for  his  daughter.  He  was 
a  man  of  evil  disposition,  Marie 
was  told;  haughty,  sarcastic,  de- 
lighting to  humiliate  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  She 
determined,  then,  to  fight  him 
with  his  own  weapons;  to  make 
him  fear  her  wit,  while  she  forced 
him  to  respect  her  character  and 
admire  her  person;  appealing  to 
his  vanity,  by  showing  herself  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  in 
the  society  he  habitually  frequent- 
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ed.  Such  was  the  task  before  the 
girl,  and  which  she  had  set  herself, 
as  she  parted  from  her  mother,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  travel 
with  her  aunt  to  the  Russian  fron- 
tier, and  make  her  solitary  entry 
into  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  her 
father's  family. 

In  the  parting  with  her  mother 
and  grandfather,  we  catch  the  first 
note  of  the  softened  strain  which 
makes  itself  heard  more  and  more 
decidedly  as  life  advances.  She 
begins  to  realise  something  of  the 
value  of  that  fathomless  devotion 
which  she  has  hitherto  accepted  as 
her  right. 

Mamma  has  been  weeping  my 
future  absence  for  the  last  three 
days ;  I  have  been  sweet  and  tender 
with  her  therefore.  The  affections 
of  husbands,  lovers,  friends,  children, 
go  and  come,  for  all  these  may  exist 
tvnce.  But  there  is  only  one  mother, 
and  a  mother  ia  the  only  being  .  .  . 
whose  love  is  disinterested,  devoted, 
and  eternal  I  felt  all  that  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  as  I  said  eood-bye 
to  her.  And  how  I  laughed  at  the 
loves  of  H.,  L.,  A.,  P.,  and  what  small 
matters  they  seemed  to  me !  Nothings. 
Grandpapa  was  moved  to  tears.  Be- 
sides, there  is  something  solemn  in  an 
old  man's  good-bye.  He  blessed  me, 
and  ^ve  me  an  imase  of  the  Holv 
Yir^n.  ...  I  aaopted,  as  usual, 
my  most  joyful  manner  at  parting, 
nevertheless,  I  was  truly  sad.  Mam- 
ma did  not  cry,  but  I  felt  she  was  so 
unhappy  that  a  flood  of  regrets  came 
over  me,  as  I  felt  how  luird  I  had 
often  been  with  her." 

It  is  the  first  touch  of  chastened 
feeling,  rendered  possible,  we  may 
well  believe,  by  the  education  of 
the  last  few  months. 

Through  Paris  she  reaches  Eydt- 
kidinen,  and  leaves  her  aunt,  to 
launch  forth  into  the  unknown. 
The  parting  is  characteristic. 

"At  midnight  I  got  into  the  train  ; 
my  aunt  was  weeping ;  I  kept  my 
eyes  high  and  immovable,  that  they 
might  not  overflow.   The  conductor 
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^ve  the  signal,  and  for  the  first  time 
m  my  life  I  found  myself  alone  !  I 
be^an  to  cry  aloud ;  but  if  you  think 
I  drew  no  profit  from  my  tears  I  .  .  . 
I  made  a  study  from  Nature  of  the 
art  of  weeping. ' 

No  traces  of  weakness  could  be 
discovered,  however,  when  she  met 
her  uncle  at  Wirballen,  nor  when, 
at  Poltawa,  she  first  saw  her  father. 
She  had  taken  her  stand  from  the 
first ;  had  been  served  like  a  prin- 
cess. The  report  of  her  beauty, 
wit,  gaiety,  and  exactingness  had 
already  reached  her  father,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  much  excitement 
between  desire  to  see  her,  fear  that 
she  would  refuse  to  go  to  his  house, 
and  nervousness  as  to  the  result  of 
the  first  interview.  The  meeting, 
as  Marie  describes  it,  sets  the  man 
at  once  clearly  before  us. 

"This  morning  at  six  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Poltawa.  No  one  at  the 
station.  On  reaching  the  hotel,  I 
write  the  following  letter ;  brusqtterie 
often  succeeds : — 

"  'I  reach  Poltawa  and  find  not  even 
a  carriage.  Come  immediately,  I 
expect  you  at  mid-day.  Truly  this  is 
no  fitting  reception. 

*  Marie  Bashkirtseff.' 

The  letter  had  hardly  been  sent  when 
my  father  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
I  threw  myself  into  his  arms  with  a 
noble  slowness.  He  was  visibly  satis- 
fied with  my  appearance,  for  his  first 
care  was  to  examine  me  in  a  kind  of 
hurry. 

"  *  How  big  you  are  I  I  did  not 
expect  it ;  ana  pretty :  yes,  yes,  very 
good,  really.' 

"  *  This  is  how  I  am  received ;  with- 
out even  a  carriage  I  Have  you  had 
my  letter?' 

"  *  No  ;  but  I  have  just  received  the 
telegram,  and  rushed  here.  I  hoped 
to  arrive  for  the  train.  I  am  covered 
with  dust.  To  come  quicker  I  got 
into  E.'s  troika,' 

"*And  I  wrote  you  a  charming 
letter.' 

" '  like  your  last  telegram  1 ' 
"'Ahnost.' 

"  *  Very  good  ;  yes,  very  good.' 
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"  *I  am  like  that ;  I  most  be  waited 
on.' 

" '  Like  me  ;  but  mind,  I  am  as  ca- 
pricious as  a  devil' 
"  *  And  I  as  two.' 

"  *  You  are  used  to  have  people  run 
after  you  like  little  dogs.' 

"  *  And  I  must  be  run  after ;  with- 
out that,  nothing.' 

"  *  Ah,  no  !  you  won't  get  on  with 
me  in  that  way.' 

"  *  You  can  take  me  or  leave  me.' 

"  *  But  why  treat  me  as  "father  "  ?  I 
am  a  ban  vivanty  a  younff  man,  there.' 

"  *  Perfect,  and  so  much  the  better.'" 

"My  father,"  she  says  two  days 
afterwards,  "  is  a  hard  man,  irritated 
and  crushed  from  infancy  by  the  ter- 
rible general  his  father.  Scarcely 
was  he  free  and  rich  than  he  launched 
out  and  half  ruined  himself.  All 
puffed  (6att^)  up  with  vanity  and 
puerile  pride,  he  prefers  appearing  a 
monster  to  showing  what  he  feels, 
especiallv  if  anything  moves  him ; 
and  in  that  he  is  like  me." 

It  was  just  this  fundamental  re- 
semblance between  Marie  and  her 
father  which  enabled  her  to  treat 
him  successfully.  For  her  plan 
answered  perfectly;  his  fatherly 
vanity  was  roused ;  his  intelligence 
pleased;  his  respect  ensured  by  the 
fearlessness  of  her  opposition  to 
his  attacks  on  her  mother's  family. 
The  first  quarrel  on  this  head 
ended  in  a  victory  for  Marie,  and 
was  an  earnest  of  the  future. 
Little  by  little  relations  between 
father  and  daughter  grew  more 
intimate ;  there  are  even  one  or 
two  touching  scenes  of  such  ex- 
pansion as  was  possible  between 
two  such  natures. 

"We  were  hardly  in  the  fields," 
says  Marie,  describing  one  such 
scene,  "when  my  father  suddenly 
asked  me,  'WeU,  are  we  going  to 
quarrel  to-dav  too?* 

"  'As  much  as  you  like.' 

"  He  took  me  brusquely  in  his 
arms,  wrapped  me  in  his  mantle,  and 
leant  mv  head  against  his  shoulder. 
And  I  shut  my  eyes ;  that  is  my  way 
of  being  tender.  We  remained  thus 
for  several  minutes. 


"*  Now,' said  he,*  sit  up.' 
"  <  A  cloak  then,  for  I  shall  be  cold.' 
"  He  wrapped  me  in  his  cloak,  and 
I  began  to  talk  of  Bome." 

She  talked  to  such  good  purpose 
that  it  was  not  long  before  her 
father  began  seriously  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  requesting  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  winter  and  establish- 
ing himself  with  Marie  at  Rome  or 
Nice ;  only,  he  asks  during  a  later 
interview,  while  he  fidgets  awk- 
wardly with  Marie's  brushes  and 
combs,  will  her  mother — ^will  her 
mother  make  any  objection  to 
living  with  him)  Marie  assures 
him  that  her  mother  will  do  what 
is  best  for  the  daughter  with  whom 
her  life  is  bound  up ;  and  her  father 
finishes  by  confessing  that  he  is 
still  in  love  with  her  mother,  that 
he  was  beside  himself  when  they 
separated  her  from  him,  and  that 
(with  much  hesitotion  and  many 
blushes)  he  was  afraid  she  might 
have  an  unconquerable  dislike  to 
him.  Marie  reatoures  him;  and 
from  thenceforth  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  that  he  will,  at  any 
rate,  accompany  her  to  Paris,  meet 
her  mother,  and  see  what  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Meanwhile  another  side  of 
Marie's  character  had  been  show- 
ing itself  in  her  diary.  During 
the  four  months  of  her  stay  in 
Russia  her  object  was  to  show  her- 
self to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage and  captivate  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  "  I  am  far," 
she  says,  "from  regretting  my 
thirty-one  trunks.  My  father 
must  be  taken  through  his  van- 
ity ; "  and  we  have  from  time  to 
time  descriptions  of  the  toilets 
by  which  she  astonished  the 
natives.  Her  wide  reading,  her 
conversational  powers,  displayed 
without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  ex- 
cited enthusiasm  in  a  not  over- 
educated  Russian  provincial  town ; 
her  music  (she  played  harp,  violin, 
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mandolin,  and  piano)  and  her  in  man's  costume  (ending  by  shoot- 
fine    voice  delighted   a    society    ing  a  crow  !),  or  takes  her  place, 


find  her  painting  portraits  of  her  lying  in  ambush  for  the  wolves 
brother  and  his  friends)  raised  her  which  it  is  the  peasants'  duty  to 
father's  admiration  of  her  to  the '  beat  up.  Her  intellectual  nature 
highest  possible  pitch.  We  see  needed  the  relief  of  the  fatiguing 
her  the  centre  of  an  admiring  reality  of  this  bodily  activity,  just 
crowd,  who  fite  her  and  worship  as  her  society  life  found  rest  in 
her;  she  is  carried  in  a  carpet  contact  with  the  poorer  classes, 
when  tired;  she  holds  her  court    "  You  know  f  adore  m'encanailler" 

on  the  stairs  like  Gk)ethe's  Elenore.  she   says   quite   untranslatably ; 

I  like  stairs,"  she  remarks  in  this  and  goes  on  to  describe  how  she 

connection,    because  one  ascends."  mixes  with  the  peasants,  is  within 

Books  were  at  a  discount ;  society  a  little  of  dancing  with  them ; 

life  entirely  to 'the  fore.    Yet  it  how  she  dresses  in  the  costume 

was  not  the  society  life  of  an  or-  of  a  peasant  maiden,  and  is  dis- 

dinary  coquette,  much  as  she  de-  covered  by  her  father  sitting  with 

lighted  in  coquetry  at  this  epoch ;  her  brother  at  the  door  of  the  vil- 

for  the  character  sketches  she  gives  lage  inn. 

of  her  admirers  show  a  faculty  of  During  her  stay  in  Russia,  too, 
observation,  and  an  increased  we  have  the  first  exhibition  of 
knowledge  of  hiiiman  nature,  the  enthusiastic  interest  in  politics 
which  would  not  only  be  remark-  which  she  displayed  in  later  years, 
able  in  any  person  of  mature  age.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian 
but  which  reveal  the  enormous  atrocities,  of  the  war  between 
strides  her  own  character  had  Turkey  and  Servia,  and  of  the 
made  in  development  since  she  great  pan-Slavist  agitation.  The 
went  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  Russians  were  clamouring  for  war, 
that  same  year.  To  dazzle  by  her  streaming  over  the  frontier  to 
toilets  and  accomplishments  was,  serve  as  volunteers  in  the  Servian 
however,  by  no  means  sufficient  army.  "On  the  reverse  of  the 
for  Marie's  restless  nature.  She  bill  for  lunch,"  she  writes  imme- 
threw  herself  with  energy  into  all  diately  after  entering  Russia, 
the  outdoor  sports  in  which  her  "there  is  printed  a  despairing 
father  delighted,  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Russian  people 
surpass  all  others  of  her  sex  in  and  clergy,  on  behalf  of  the  Slav 
Russian  active  life,  and  to  conquer  Committee  at  Moscow.  This  heart- 
the  timidity  inherent  in  her  rending  appeal  was  put  into  my 
nature — thoroughly  enjoying  the  hand  this  morning.  I  am  keeping 
novelty  of  the  purely  animal  pleas-  it."  She  longs  to  subscribe  to  the 
ure  to  be  found  in  riding,  fishing,  fund ;  is  enraged  with  the  Ozar  for 
or  shooting.  Kow  she  success-  not  declaring  war ;  cries  and  shouts 
fully  mounts  an  unbroken  horse,  with  the  crowd  at  the  sight  of  the 
"partly  to  spite  my  own  coward-  volunteers  who  are  leaving  the 
ice,  partly  to  fill  up  the  newsbags  station  at  Poltawa,  and  is  indig- 
of  those  dandies  from  Poltawa ; "  nant  that  her  companions  remain 
now  she  rates  herself  for  fearing  a  unmoved ;  hears  her  father  ad- 
gun,  and  sets  to  work  to  practise  dressing  his  peasants  (on  the  law 
shooting ;  now  it  is  a  hunting-  concerning  horses,  as  it  happens), 
party  in  which  she  walks  for  miles  and  immediately  jumps  to  the  con- 
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elusion  he  must  be  haiunguing 
them  for  the  Servians.  It  is  the 
first  indication  of  the  wider,  more 
impersonal  feelings  which  in  after- 
years  urge  her  to  frequent  visits 
to  Yersfulles;  which  provoke  in- 
dignant tears  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial ;  which  overwhelm 
her  with  grief  at  the  untimely 
removal  of  Gambetta ;  which 
nearly  produce  a  fainting  fit 
when  the  artist  Julian,  to  see 
if  she  is  capable  of  emotion, 
tells  her  that  the  Czar  has 
been  assassinated. 

But  Marie  was  not  happy  in 
Russia. 

"This  life  makes  my  flesh  creep 
(m'horripile)y*  she  says.  "  The  days 
pass ;  1  am  losing  precious  time  in 
the  best  years  of  my  life.  Evenings 
passed  en  families  charming  pleasant- 
ries, a  gaiety  of  which  I  myself  am 
the  movinff  spirit.  .  .  .  But  what 
ennui!  "Not  a  word  of  sense,  not  a 
phrase  that  shows  a  cultivated  man. 
.  .  .  I  am  a  pedant,  unhappily, 
and  love  to  hear  talk  of  the  ancients 
and  of  science.  ...  Is  there 
anything  of  the  kind  here?  Cards 
and  nothing  else.  I  would  shut  my- 
self up  to  read,  but,  my  aim  being  to 
make  myself  liked,  that  would  a 
strange  method  of  attaining  it." 

Heartily  glad,  therefore,  was 
she,  when  in  November  she  started 
with  her  father  to  return  to  Paris. 
There  they  met  her  mother,  and 
Marie's  work  was  speedily  undone. 
The  mother,  as  we  gather  from 
the  diary,  was  a  passive,  yielding 
woman,  capable  of  great  devotion, 
but  entirely  wanting  in  the  firm- 
ness, forbearance,  and  tact,  in  that 
intellectual  grip  of  another's  char- 
acter, which  had  enabled  Marie 
to  dominate  her  father.  The 
quarrels  broke  out  again,  and 
M.  Bashkirtseff  soon  returned  to 
Russia.  Yet  relations  were  de- 
cidedly improved.  Twice  after- 
wards we  find  him  in  France; 
Marie  and  her  mother  visit  him 


in  Russia;  the  mother  is  with 
him  when  he  dies. 

So  Marie  was  again  at  Nice  with 
her  "two  mothers,"  grandfather, 
cousin,  and  doctor;  enjoying  the 
garden  and  the  sea,  playing  with 
her  dogs,  haranguing  her  fish- 
women  and  market-women.  The 
old  restlessness  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her;  she  plunged  with 
redoubled  vigour  into  reading  of 
every  description.  Gradually  her 
artistic  nature  asserted  itself  more 
and  more  strongly  at  the  expense 
of  the  social  side.  "  I  must  cling 
to  painting,"  she  had  said  already 
in  Rome  ;  and  now :  "  I  grow 
every  day  more  enthusiastic  for 
painting ;  "  and  again  :  "  You 
think  I  still  want  to  go  into  the 
world!  No,  no  longer.  I  am 
embittered,  fretted  {d^piUe)^  and 
turn  artist  as  the  discontented 
turn  republicans."  Like  a  wail 
come  the  melancholy  words:  "I 
have  a  fever  for  study,  and  no 
one  to  guide  me."  The  discontent 
culminated  in  a  long  talk  with 
her  mother,  and  a  decision  of 
which  Marie  tells  us  in  the 
following  words: — 

"  I  have  decided  to  remain  at  Paris, 
where  I  shall  study,  and  whence  I 
shall  go  to  enjoy  myself  at  the  waters 
in  the  summer.  Fancies  are  exhaust- 
ed ;  Russia  has  failed ;  I  am  correct- 
ed for  ffood.  I  feel  that  the  moment 
has  at  last  come  to  stop,  .  .  .  This  is 
no  passing  resolution  like  so  many 
others,  but  definitive." 

It  proved  the  determining  mo- 
ment in  Marie's  life.  Of  the  tra- 
ditional marriage  idea  we  hear 
after  this  but  little.  She  had 
refused  offer  after  offer  which  fell 
short  of  her  ideal ;  it  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  glory  she  desired  must  be  self- 
earned,  that  the  surging  energy 
within  her  could  not  be  dominated 
except  by  strenuous  independent 
work — work  which  should  gather 
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up  all  her  powers,  and  give  her 
that  feeling  of  unity  in  herself  for 
which  aU  many-sided  natures  long 
as  for  their  haven  of  rest.  She 
would  have  apostrophised  Work 
as  Wordsworth  did  Duty — 

"  My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their 
name ; 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the 
same." 

There  was,  however,  a  reason 
for  this  imperious  necessity  of 
serious  work  very  different  from 
the  oft-expressed  desire  of  glory — 
a  reason  unformulated,  probably 
unsuspected,  by  Marie  herself. 
The  loosening  of  conventional  re- 
ligious beliefs  was  awakening  in 
her,  as  it  does  in  all  veracious 
natures,  a  deepened  feeling  of  the 
value  of  human  nature  as  human 
nature,  and,  working  in  union  with 
her  impetuousity,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  produce  an  almost  fren- 
zied desire  to  reach  the  living 
bottom  of  the  world  around  her. 
The  religion  imbibed  from  her 
family  had  ne^er  been  much  more 
than  fetishism,  her  God  a  being 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  her 
happy  in  return  for  pilgrimage 
and  almsgiving  —  an  essentially 
artificial  religion,  not  likely  to 
persist  in  an  analytical  mind  sub- 
ject to  the  strain  and  stress  of 
nineteenth  -  century  life  in  the 
great  centres  of  civilisation. 

"  My  God  ! "  she  says,  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  her  diary,  "if  you  let 
me  live  as  I  should  like,  I  promise 
you,  if  you  take  pity  on  me,  to  go 
from  Kharkhoff  to  Kieff  on  foot.  .  .  . 
If  you  satisfy  my  ambition  and  make 
me  quite  happy,  I  promise  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  do  tne  tenth  p^ot  of 
the  road  on  foot." 

Later  on,  as  the  unreality  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  her,  she 
says : — 

"  Now  I  will  go  and  weep,  and  pray 
God  to  arrange  this  affair  for  me.  It 


is  very  original  to  converse  with  the 
good  God,  but  that  does  not  make 
Him  any  the  kinder  to  me.'' 

We  find  her  telling  her  beads, 
and  hitting  her  head  on  the  pave- 
ment at  each  bead;  or  again, 
quietly  reasoning  away  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  Now  she  is 
lifted  up  to  the  seventh  heaven 
in  an  ecstasy  of  belief ;  again,  she 
shyly  remarks  that  she  felt  the 
first  pain  in  her  right  lung  while 
her  father  and  mother  were  so 
fervently  praying  for  her  recovery 
in  that  specially  favoured  church 
at  Kharkhoff.  We  may  surely 
believe  that  this  fluctuation  of  re- 
ligious belief,  this  want  of  the 
spiritual  excitement  which  acts 
as  a  safety-valve  to  most  women, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  frenzied 
zeal  with  which  she  sought  realism 
in  heart.  An  indolent,  inactive 
religion  was  not  akin  to  her  nature, 
yet  that  was  the  religion  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  see  before  her. 

Mamma  always  speaks  of  God : 
if  God  wills— by  the  help  of  God. 
One  calls  on  God  so  often  only  to 
escape  from  all  kinds  of  little  duties. 
That  is  neither  faith  nor  devotion  :  a 
weakness,  the  cowardice  of  the  idle, 
indolent,  incapable.  *  If  it  is  written 
that  such  a  thing  will  happen,  it  will 
happen,'  she  says,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  exerting  herself.  *If  everything 
were  written  beforehand,  God  would 
only  be  a  constitutional  president,  and 
our  wishes,  vices,  virtues,  mere  sine- 
cures.' " 

Deprived,  then,  both  by  her 
analytical  mind  and  by  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  ideals  of  religion,  and 
of  the  ability  to  make  a  good 
match,  Marie,  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  settled  in  Paris  to  begin  the 
artistic  career  which  was  to  prove 
her  consolation  until  her  death. 
Painting  was  the  only  form  of  art 
left  open  to  her.  Her  voice  was 
irrevocably  gone  in  consequence  of 
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a  chronic  laryngitis.  From  the 
beginning  it  seems  to  have  been 
fluctuating ;  it  went  and  came,  and 
she  received  it  back  after  each 
attack  of  hoarseness  with  tears  of 
joy,  the  value  of  which  singers 
will  be  well  able  to  appreciate. 
"  It  is  as  though  a  mother  should 
find  living,  in  her  arms,  a  child 
whom  she  believed  to  be  dead,  and 
dead  through  her  own  fault,"  says 
Marie  in  one  such  transport.  But 
at  Rome  the  terrible  cough  began  \ 
chest  and  larynx  were  both 
affected:  "You  know,  doctor,  I 
spit  blood,  and  must  be  looked  to." 
"  Oh,  mademoiselle,  if  you  persist 
in  writing  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  you  will  have  every 
malady  under  the  sun."  But  to 
preach  calm  to  Marie  was  to  im- 
pose moderation  on  some  devounng 
conflagration;  and  her  answer  to 
the  warning  was — her  Paris  life. 

October  1878  saw  her  first  entry 
into  Julian's  art  academy,  and  an 
immediate  grip  of  her  work,  which 
greatly  astonished  Julian,  and 
Robert  Eleury,  the  teacher  in  her 
section.  It  was  certainly  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  a  vivacious 
girl  of  seventeen,  whose  position 
enabled  her  to  go  into  society  as 
much  as  she  wished,  should  work 
for  eight  and  nine  hours  a  day  in  a 
small,  close,  ugly  studio,  with  a 
fervour  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
those  whose  art  was  their  bread. 
"All  that  in  an  hour!"  cried 
M.  Robert  Fleury,  correcting  one 
of  her  sketches,  "  but  she  must  be 
furious  {enr<igie)"  Her  powers 
were  at  once  apparent ;  so  plainly 
80,  in  fact,  that  it  took  some  time 
to  convince  both  Julian  and  Robert 
Fleury  that  she  had  never  worked 
seriously  at  art  before.  "  You  did 
all  that  alone?"  is  the  constant 
and  somewhat  incredulous  demand 
during  the  first  few  days  of  her 
studio-life,  to  be  followed  by  en- 
couragements to  work  which  spoke 


volumes  in  the  mouths  of  such 
masters  of  the  art.  "Reassure 
yourself,"  said  Julian  three  days 
after  her  entry,  "  you  will  not  be 
long  on  the  road." 

"And  when,"  Marie  goes  on 
"mamma  came  to  fetch  me  at  five 
o'clock,  he  said  something  like  the 
following :  '  I  thought  it  was  the  ca- 
price of  a  spoilt  child,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  she  really  works,  has  plenty 
of  will,  and  is  well  gifted.  If  this 
continues,  her  works  will  be  fit  for  the 
Salon  in  three  months.' "  , 

Such  words  of  praise  were  to 
Marie  the  sine  qud  non  of  success- 
ful work;  they  were  a  mental 
champagne,  needful  to  counteract 
the  desponding  tendency  so  curi- 
ously blended  with  her  ambition. 
They  never  elated  her  unduly; 
they  simply  made  her  see  clearly. 

"Do  not  think  I  do  wonders  be- 
cause M.  Julian  is  astonished,"  she 
says.  "  I  am  wanting  in  experience, 
but  what  I  do  is  correct  and  like  the 
original.  As  to  the  execution,  it  is 
what  one  might  expect  after  a  week's 
work.  All  my  companions  draw  better 
than  I  do.  .  .  .  What  makes  me  think 
I  shall  do  better  than  they  is  that, 
though  I  feel  their  merit,  I  should 
not  be  content  to  do  they  do ;  where- 
as most  beginners  say,  *  If  I  could  onlv 
draw  like  So-and-so,  or  So-and-so  ! ' ' 

Yet)  if  M.  Julian  did  not  praise, 
but  blamed  her,  or  if  even  his 
words  of  praise  were  not  glowing 
enough,  her  fears  got  the  better 
of  her,  she  ceased  calculating  the 
number  of  months  which  she  would 
need  to  make  herself  renowned, 
and  began  to  think  that,  after  all, 
she  had  mistaken  her  vocation; 
neither  could  she  judgei  herself 
fairly  again  until  she  had  pro- 
voked a  renewal  of  the  praise 
which  was  her  medicine.  She 
brooded  on  blame,  and  passed 
lightly  over  praise. 

"  What  a  much  greater  impression 
disagreeable  things  make  than  pleas- 
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ant  ones  she  says  epigrammatically 
in  this  connection.  "For  the  last 
month  I  heard  nothing  but  encourage- 
ments, except  once,  a  fortnight  ago ; 
this  morning  I  am  scolded,  and  I  only 
remember  this  morning ;  but  it  is  so 
in  everything  and  always.  A  thou- 
sand persons  applaud,  one  only  hisses, 
and  one  hears  that  one  more  than  the 
thousand." 

Most  characteristically  Marie 
proceeds  to  grow  jealous  of  the 
successes  of  the  most  gifted  and 
advanced  artist  in  the  studio. 

Breslau  has  been  working  in  the 
studio  for  two  years,  and  she  is  twenty, 
while  I  am  seventeen  ;  but  Breslau 
had  drawn  a  great  deal  before  coming 
here.  And  I,  wretch  I  I  have  only 
been  drawing  for  a  fortnight.  How 
well  Breslau  draws  1" 

Her  artistic  life  resolves  itself 
henceforth  in  great  measure  into 
a  race  with  Breslau.  In  two  or 
three  months  I  shall  draw  as  she 
does — that  is  to  say,  very  well." 
She  compares  all  her  work  with 
Breslau's ;  she  is  continually  pull- 
ing herself  up  to  ask  herself 
how  Breslau  drew  at  the  corre- 
sponding stage  of  her  studies. 
When  her  painting  seems  at  a 
standstill  (she  was  encouraged  to 
begin  to  paint  very  soon  after 
entering  the  studio)  she  consoles 
herself  with  the  thought  that 
Breslau  too,  was  said  at  first  to  be 
no  colourist ;  "  yet  now,"  she  adds, 
with  the  artistic  appreciation  of  a 
generous  rival — "now,  *her  tones 
sing  J  "  She  is  glad  to  have  found 
a  rival  worthy  of  her.  "With 
the  others,"  she  says,  "I  should 
have  gone  to  sleep." 

"  This  girl,"  she  writes  later  on  in 
one  of  her  moments  of  despairing  de- 
pression— this  girl  is  a  power ;  she 
IS  not  the  only  one,  of  course,  but  we 
come  from  the  same  cage,  not  to  say 
from  the  same  nest,  and  I  divined 
and  foresaw  it,  and  told  you  so  in 
the  very  first  days,  I,  ignorant  being 
as  I  was  then.   I  despise  myself,  I 


renounce  myself,  I  do  not  understand 
how  Julian  and  Tony  [Eobert  Fleury] 
can  say  what  they  do.  I  am  nothing, 
I  have  nothing  dans  le  ventre  (O 
Zola  I).  Beside  Breslau  I  feel  like 
a  thin,  fragile  card-board  box  near 
a  massive,  richly  sculptured  oaken 
chest" 

She  envies  Breslau  her  milieu^ 
where  persons  and  things  are 
artistic.  "  The  milieu  is  half  the 
talent  while  one  is  a  pupil,"  she 
says  later,  comparing  Breslau's 
advantages  in  this  respect  with 
the  constant  friction  and  nervous 
tension  to  which  she  herself  is 
subjected  through  her  efforts  to 
control  her  impatience  at  the 
Philistinism  of  her  family,  through 
her  struggles  to  feel  and  show 
gratitude  for  the  numberless  marks 
of  devotion  which  the  fundamental 
want  of  sympathy  between  herself 
and  her  "mothers"  rendered  in- 
tensely galling  to  her  spirit  of 
independence.  But  she  puts  her 
finger  on  the  real  difference  be- 
tween herself  and  Breslau,  and 
reveals  the  cause  of  the  fever  of 
her  work  in  the  words  in  which 
she  comments  on  a  success  at- 
tained by  Breslau  while  she  her- 
self was  too  ill  to  work. 

"Besides,  it's  not  my  fault.  One 
must  act  according  to  one's  nature. 
She  is  entirely  devoted  to  her  art ;  as 
for  me,  I  invent  dresses,  I  dream  of 
draperies,  bodices,  triumphs  in  so- 
ciety. .  .  .  She  follows  her  bent, 
I  mine.  But  my  powers  are  cramped 
by  it." 

Art  and  society,  —  she  could  re- 
nounce neither;  must  be  first  in 
both ;  and  lost  her  life  in  the 
struggle. 

In  the  studio  she  escaped  from 
the  artificial  atmosphere  which  had 
hitherto  stifled  her  full  develop- 
ment, to  find  herself  in  an  element 
of  true  equality  which  sustained 
her,  braced  her,  and  encouraged 
her  powers  to  their  fullest  energy 
of  expression. 
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*'In  the  studio  ever^hing  dis- 
appears," she  remarks  m  tones  of 
rejoicing ;  one  has  neither  name 
nor  family;  one  is  no  longer  one's 
mother's  daughter,  one  is  one's  self, 
one  is  an  indiyidual,  with  before  one 
— ^Art,  and  nothing  else.  One  feels 
so  happy,  so  free,  so  proud  ! " 

She  modifies  her  dress  to  har- 
monise with  her  new  condition 
("  I  wear  no  heels  at  the  studio," 
she  remarks,  half  laughing) ;  makes 
merry  expeditions  into  the  Quartier 
Latin  in  search  of  engravings, 
draperies,  casts,  and  other  artistic 
properties;  is  discovered  by  her 
horrified  family  driving  with  her 
fellow-students  in  an  open  cab  in 
the  Bois  elles  ^taient  si  gentiUes, 
si  convenables,"  she  says) ;  is  de- 
lighted when,  ^Hhanks  to  my 
modest  costume,  people  take  me 
for  some  Breslau  or  other,  and 
look  at  me  in  a  certain  benevo- 
lent, encouraging  manner,  quite 
different  from  formerly."  Her 
realistic  tendencies  gradually  de- 
yeloped  and  strengthened  in  this 
congenial  atmosphere.  They  show- 
ed themselves  from  the  first  by  an 
admirable  power  of  seizing  the 
salient  features  in  her  models,  a 
marked  preference  for  drawing 
from  the  nude  ('^  like  all  those  who 
are  worth  anything,"  says  Julian), 
and  a  quite  extraordinary  boldness 
and  aplomb  of  execution.  "It's 
boy's  work,"  is  the  judgment  of 
the  men  students  on  her  com- 
petition sketch,  and  they  adjudge 
the  medal  to  the  sheer  force  it 
displays. 

"M.  Julian  and  the  others,"  she 
says,  "  have  said  in  the  men's  studio 
that  I  had  neither  the  hand,  the 
manner,  nor  the  tendencies  of  a 
woman,  and  they  want  to  know  if 
there  is  any  one  in  my  family  from 
whom  I  derive  so  much  talent  and 
force,  even  brutality,  in  drawing,  and 
courage  in  work." 

**0f  the  woman  I  have  only  the 


envelope,"  she  says,  in  the  elation 
of  a  morning's  ront^  which  had 
shocked  her  mother,  among  the 
shops  of  the  Quartier  Latin, — 

"and  this  envelope  is  devilishly  femi- 
nine ;  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  devilishly 
something  else.  It  is  not  I  who  say 
so,  since  I  imagine  that  all  women 
are  like  myself." 

As  the  technical  difficulties  of 
execution  were  overcome,  as  the 
novelty  of  work  from  the  nude 
wore  oflT,  these  realistic  tendencies, 
developed  by  growing  age  and 
experience,  manifested  themselves 
in  an  intense  love  of  the  streets 
and  public  gardens. 

"Have  you  ever  considered  it?" 
she  says  towards  the  end  of  her  life ; 
"  the  street  and  the  passers  -  by  ? 
All  that  a  bench  contains,  what  a 
romance !  what  a  drama !  The 
pariah,  with  one  arm  resting  on  the 
back  of  the  seat,  the  other  on  his 
knee ;  his  glance  furtive.  The  woman 
and  the  chud  on  her  knees ;  the  woman 
of  the  people  trapesing  by  {(pii  trime). 
The  merry  grocer's  boy  seated  and 
reading  a  *  Petit  Journal  I '  The  work- 
man who  has  fallen  asleep,  the  phil- 
osopher or  the  wretch,  bankrupt  of 
hope,  who  is  smoking.  Perhaps  I  see 
too  much  in  it  all.  .  .  .  But  just  con- 
sider it  well  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening." 

Her  last  exhibited  picture,  the 
spirited  "Meeting"  of  six  yivacious 
schoolboys,  was  painted  in  the 
street ;  one  of  her  last  productions 
was  the  result  of  work  in  a  cab ; 
everything  had  been  prepared  for 
the  commencement  of  another 
study  of  the  kind,  when  death  cut 
short  her  career.  Yet  her  realism, 
as  the  above  extract  abundantly 
shows,  was  not  the  sham  which 
ordinarily  goes  by  that  name, 
which  occupies  itself  simply  with 
cynically  copying  the  ugly  or  the 
nasty,  calling  it  "nature";  hers 
was  rather  the  realism  of  the  true 
poet,  who  feels  and  seeks  to  ex- 
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press  the  harmony  which  lies  under 
all  manifestations  of  life;  who 
loves 

"  eveirthing :  the  arts,  music,  paint- 
ing, books,  society,  dress,  luxury, 
excitement,  calm,  laughter,  sad- 
ness, melancholy,  chaff  (blague\  love, 
cold,  sunlight;  all  the  seasons,  all 
states  of  uie  atmosphere,  the  calm 
plains  of  Bussia  and  the  mountains 
round  Naples ;  the  snow  in  winter, 
the  rains  m  autumn,  springtime  and 
its  follies,  the  quiet  days  of  summer, 
and  the  lovely  nights,  with  their 
brilliant  stars  ...  I  admire  and 
worship  everything.  Everything 
presents  itself  before  me  under  as- 
pects interesting  or  sublime.  I  should 
like  to  see  all,  to  have  all,  to  embrace 
aU,  to  confound  myself  with  all,  and 
die,  since  it  must  be  so,  in  two  or  in 
thirtv  years  ;  to  die  with  ecstasy  at 
the  thought  of  experiencing  this  last 
mystery,  this  end  of  everything,  or 
this  divine  beginning." 

These  were  the  dispositions 
which  insured  Marie  success  in 
all  the  subjects  she  touched; 
whether  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
model,  composed  with  a  brutal  ver- 
acity which  astonished  J ulian  him- 
self, or  a  flowering  orchard  in  the 
first  blush  of  springtime ;  a  street 
waif  under  a  torn  umbrella,  or  her 
lovely  cousin  in  muslin  and  lace ; 
little  workhouse  boys  trudging  to 
school,  or  autumnal  mist  and  glow- 
ing leaves  on  the  Seine. 

"The  things  are  surprises,"  she 
says,  "  are  like  windows  opened  on  to 
the  lives  of  people.  ...  It  is  an  in- 
tense palpitating  interest  But  .  .  . 
the  fools  think  that  to  be  *  modem ' 
or  'realistic,'  it  is  sufficient  to  paint 
the  first  thing  that  comes,  without 
arranging  it.  Do  not  arrange,  but 
choose  and  surprise^ — everything  lies 
there.   The  choice  makes  the  artist." 

Again  and  again  she  reiterates 
this  truth  as  to  the  essence  of 
realism. 

And  just  as  her  realism  was 
that  of  a  poetical  and  enthusiastic 
nature,  so  the  freedom  in  which 


we  have  seen  her  rejoicing  was  not 
more  than  that  measure  of  eman- 
cipation which  an  attractive  young 
woman  of  society  could  enjoy  with- 
out exciting  a  storm  of  criticism. 
She  was  no  believer  in  that  "stupid 
equality  of  the  sexes,  which  is  a 
mere  Utopia,"  but  earnestly  de- 
sired an  equality  of  education, 
which  would  destroy  all  inequality 
except  that  occasioned  by  nature 
itself.  "A  woman  who  prowls 
about  {qui  rdde)  is  an  imprudence," 
she  remarks  with  her  usual  good 
sense ;  yet  she  feels  very  deep- 
ly the  stunting  influence  of  that 
restraint  which  prevents  her 
prowling. 

"  *  You  want  to  go,  in  Bome,  to  see 
the  ruins.' 

"  *  Where  are  you  goin?,  Marie  ?  * 

"  *  To  see  the  Coliseum? 

"  *  But  you  have  seen  it  already  1 
Let  us  go  to  the  theatre  or  the  prom- 
enade, it  will  be  crowded.  And 
tliat's  enough  to  make  one's  wings 
fall' 

"  *Ah,  how  women  are  to  be  pitied  I 
men  are  free  at  least  Absolute  in- 
dependence in  ordinary  life,  liberty  to 
go  and  come,  to  go  out^  to  dine  at  the 
restaurant  or  at  home,  to  go  on  foot 
to  the  Bois  or  the  ca/^  that  liberty  is 
half  the  talent,  and  three-quarters  of 
everyday  happiness.  But,  you  will 
say,  why  do  not  you,  a  superior 
woman,  take  this  liberty?  Impos- 
sible, for  the  woman  who  emancipates 
herself  thus,  the  young  and  pretty 
woman,  of  course,,  is  almost  put  on 
the  index  ;  she  becomes  singular,  re- 
marked, blamed  (toqu^),  and  conse- 
(juently  still  less  free  than  in  not  shock- 
ing those  idiotic  usages,^ " 

Her  ideas  on  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  were  those  of  a  clear-minded 
woman  of  the  world,  intensely  im- 
patient of  control,  but  at  the  same 
time  too  clear-sighted  to  deceive 
herself  in  any  way  on  the  subject ; 
her  views  on  the  subject  of  equal- 
ity in  society  were  those  of  an 
aristocratic  mind  which  reason  has 
led  into  republicanism.    She  de- 
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tests  that  form  of  equality  which 
is  obtained  by  levelling  down,  and 
with  sound  moral  sense  justly  falls 
foul  of  George  Sand  in  this  respect. 

How  can  one  read  three  hundred 
pages  filled  with  the  doings  and  words 
of  Valentine  and  B^n^ict,  accom- 
panied by  an  uncle  or  a  gardener  ?  " 
she  remarks  in  dis^st.  ''We  have 
everlastingly  social  levelling  by  means 
of  love — an  ignoble  thing.  Let  equal- 
ity be  established — that  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  but  let  it  not  be  due  to  caprices 
of  sex.  The  countess  in  love  with 
her  valet,  and  dissertations  there- 
upon 1 " 

To  return,  however,  to  Marie's 
active  life.  A  month  after  her 
entry  into  the  studio  saw  her 
adding  anatomy  to  her  other  work, 
and  handling  human  bones  and 
skulls  in  a  way  which  must  have 
appeared  disgusting  to  her  family. 
To  this  and  painting,  with  which, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  her 
fellow-students,  she  was  advised 
to  occupy  her  spare  time,  after 
two  months'  work,  she  quickly 
added  sculpture. 

"  I  am  going  to  sculpt  in  the 
evenings,"  she  says, ..."  so  as  not  to 
think  that  I  am  young  and  that  the 
time  is  passing, — that  I  am  bored 
{m^ennuie),  that  I  rebel, — that  it  is 
horrible." 

For  whatever  reason  it  was  begun, 
sculpture  soon  inflamed  her  as 
much  as  painting.  The  fervid 
descriptions  of  her  conception  of 
one  of  her  last  pictures,  and  of 
her  sketch  of  her  first  statue,  are 
well  worth  quotation,  as  showing 
the  glowing  passion  with  which 
she  worked. 

''To  cut  short  these  indecisions,  I 
am  going  to  paint  the  mist  on  the 
Seine  in  a  boat  That  will  do  me 
good.  I  get  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  say  that  I  want  to  paint 
somethmg  1  It  was  because  1  felt 
inclined  to  do  nothing  that  I  suffered. 
It  is  like  a  flame  which  mounts  and 


mounts;  it  is  like  the  sudden  sight 
of  the  person  one  prefers, — an  emo- 
tion, a  warmth,  a  joy.  I  blush  at  it 
all  alone." 

And  when  her  first  statue  is 
sketched  she  is  nearly  beside  her- 
self with  joy. 

"  But  this  evening,  this  evening, 
the  joy  is  immense.  '  What ! '  you  wUl 
say,  'has  Saint  Marceaux  come,  or 
Bastien  ? '  No,  but  I  have  made  the 
model  of  my  statue.  ...  I  have  in 
my  life  sketched  two  whole  figures, 
and  two  or  three  busts,  all  left  half 
finished,  .  .  .  because,  working  alone, 
and  without  guidance,  I  could  attach 
myself  to  nothing  which  interested 
me,  into  which  I  could  put  life,  soul, 
— something f  in  fact,  not  a  mere  study. 
To  conceive  a  figure,  and  have  an 
immense  desire  to  execute  it — voildf 
It  will  be  badly  done.  But  what 
then  ?  I  was  bom  a  sculptor  ;  I  adore 
form.  Colour  can  never  give  as  much 
power  as  form,  although  I  am  mad 
for  colour.  But  form  I  A  beautiful 
movement,  a  beautiful  attitude  ;  vou 
go  round  it,  the  profile  changes,  while 
It  keeps  the  same  significance.  What 
happiness  1  what  ravishment !  My 
figure  is  that  of  a  woman  upright, 
weeping,  her  head  in  her  hands.  Y  ou 
know  that  movement  of  the  shoulders 
when  one  is  crying.  I  should  have 
liked  to  kneel  before  it.  I  said  a 
thousand  follies  to  it.  .  .  .  The  model 
is  thirty  centimetres  high,  but  it  will 
be  life-size.  ...  At  last  I  tore  up  a  fine 
cambric  shirt  to  wrap  round  this  little 
fragile  statuette.  I  love  this  clay  more 
than  my  own  skin.  .  .  .  It  is  so  lovely, 
the  white  damp  linen  covering  and 
draping  with  graceful  folds  this  supple 
body,  which  I  see  as  it  should  be.  I 
have  wrapped  it  roimd  respectfully ; 
it  is  fine,  delicate,  noble." 

All  this  while,  unhappily,  Marie's 
presentiments  of  an  early  death 
were  rapidly  nearing  fulfilment. 

"  I  cannot  live,"  she  says  near  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume.  "  I 
am  not  created  regularly ;  I  have  a 
heap  of  things  too  many,  then  a  heap 
of  things  which  are  wanting,  and  a 
character  which  cannot  last.  .  .  No 
one  could  be  more  fantastic,  more  ex* 
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acting,  more  impatient.  Sometimes, 
or  perhaps  always,  there  is  a  certain 
foundation  of  calm  ;  but  I  do  not  ex- 
plain niyself  well,  I  only  teU  you  that 
my  life  caimot  last." 

She  judged  but  too  well.  Paint- 
ing, drawing,  sculpture,  visits  to 
Versailles,  society,  the  theatres, 
night  watchings,  united  to  the  ex- 
aggerated sensibility  of  an  intensely 
nervous  nature  in  an  uncongenial 
milieu^  were  not  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  evil  which,  as  we  have 
said,  existed  already  before  she 
settled  at  Paris.  To  the  cough, 
to  the  trouble  with  the  eyes,  was 
added  a  slight  deafness,  which 
threatened  to  increase,  and  which 
intensely  wounded  Marie's  amour 
prapre^  galled  her  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, and  unspeakably  in- 
creased the  bitterness  with  which 
she  regarded  her  life.  "I  am 
tormented  with  the  most  refined 
cruelty,"  she  says  in  one  place; 
and  in  another,  <^  It  is  as  though 
God  said,  '  You  have  managed  to 
console  yourself  for  the  loss  of 
your  voice  ?  Well,  now  you  shall 
lose  your  hearing  too.' "  Later  we 
find  her  at  a  German  watering- 
place  amusing  every  one  by  her 
antics,  and  quietly  remarking,  "  I 
assure  you  it  is  sad  to  make 
twenty-five  persons  die  with  laugh- 
ing, and  yet  not  to  enjoy  one's  self," 
On  a  journey  through  Spain  with 
her  family,  she  is  now  "  drunk  with 
blood  "  after  that  "  school  for  as- 
sassins," the  bull-fight;  now  cut- 
ting her  melon  as  though  she  were 
"planting  a  banderilla;"  now 
painting  a  convict,  with  the  officers 
of  the  prison  arranged  in  admir- 
ing semicircles  behind  her,  and 
the  rest  of  the  convicts  craning 
their  necks  to  see  at  least  the 
easel  from  the  yard  below;  now 
fuming  at  the  very  few  ideas  she 
is  able  to  exchange  with  her  com- 
panions. "To  travel  with  one's 
family ! "  she  exclaims, — "  it  is  as 


though  one  found  pleasure  in 
waltzing  with  one's  aunt."  But 
neither  bathing  nor  travelling 
could  stop  the  evil.  Soon  after 
her  return  to  Paris,  she  went  alone 
and  in  secret  to  a  strange  doctor, 
in  order  to  learn  the  truth.  Her 
manner  of  facing  it  is  most  char- 
acteristic. "  Tiens/  it  amuses  me, 
this  position  of  a  condemned  being. 
It  is  a  pose,  an  emotion ;  I  con- 
tain a  mystery ;  death  has  touched 
me  with  his  fingers ;  there  is  a  cer- 
tain charm  in  it ;  it  is  new  at  first." 
Blisters,  iodine,  care,  she  refused 
them  all ;  she  would  not  disfigure 
herself;  she  would  work  on  and 
taste  the  full  of  life  till  the  very 
end.  Most  touching  are  the  last 
few  months  of  the  existence  of  the 
attainted  girl,  the  continued  fever 
of  life  and  work ;  the  indomitable 
will  with  which  she  continued  the 
struggle  for  glory;  the  despair 
with  which  she  realises  that  the 
blow  will  fall  before  she  can  fairly 
reach  her  goal.  "  Six  years  work- 
ing ten  hours  a-day  to  reach  what? 
A  beginning  of  talent  and  a  mortal 
illness."  Touching  is  her  battle 
with  her  idyllic  sympathy  for 
Bastien  Lepage.  "How  can  one 
love  when  one  sees  human  nature 
under  a  microscope  V  she  asks. 
Her  visits  to  the  great  painter  in 
his  mortal  illness,  when  she  herself 
could  scarcely  dress  to  go  to  him ; 
her  bitter,  numbed  wretchedness, 
heartrending  in  such  a  nature,  at 
the  thought  that  his  death  may 
precede  her  own ;  lastly,  the  break- 
ing of  even  that  proud  will,  and 
the  scene  with  which  this  paper 
opened, — all  these  should  be  read  in 
Marie's  own  words  in  order  to  taste 
their  full  pathos.  That  year  (1 884) 
her  pictures  (one  of  them  "Les 
trois  rires!")  appeared  in  the  Salon 
knotted  with  black  crape.  Their 
painter  had  gone  over  to  the  great 
majority.  These  works,  which 
displayed  to  the  full  her  rare 
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vigour  of  handling  and  fearless 
realism,  were  ultimately  bought 
by  the  French  Crovemment,  and 
hang  in  the  Luxembourg.  If 
Marie  could  have  lived  to  attain 
this  honour,  how  intensely  glad  it 
would  have  made  her !  but  in  her 
case,  as  in  that  of  many  an  even 
less  fortunate  genius,  renown  came 
too  late  to  warm  the  heart  that  so 
yearned  for  it.  And  may  we  also 
add  that  in  her  case  love  also  came 
too  late )  It  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  deep  sympathy  she 
felt  for  her  fellow  -  sufferer  and 
fellow  -  artist  was  love  or  merely 
friendship;  whether  the  intellectual 
sympathy  that  existed  between 
them  had  ripened  into  something 
warmer;  whether,  had  she  lived, 
Marie  could  have  conquered  her 
ingrained  aristocracy  of  nature, 
and  condescended  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  peasant  birth. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  can 
lay  down  without  emotion  the 
pages  of  this  diary,  in  which  a 
human  soul  has  voluntarily  laid 
its  very  inmost  fibres  bare  before 
us.  She  was  not  a  faultless  hero- 
ine, far  from  it,  but  we  love  her 


none  the  less  for  that.  The  more, 
perhaps,  for  it  approaches  her 
to  our  common  humanity.  And 
think  of  her  what  we  will,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  her  the  tribute 
that  she  was  a  valiant  soul,  who 
acted  up  to  the  motto  she  herself 
had  chosen,  "  Ju9qvi!au  bout.'* 

Our  last  quotation  from  these 
pages  shall  be  one  which  most 
delicately  indicates  her  analytical 
refinement  with  the  blend  of  un- 
compromising realism,  and  is  ad- 
mirably characteristic : — 

"  I  should  like  to  sing  what  I  ad- 
mire above  all  ebe.  ...  I  admire 
people  who  eat,  in  big  mouthfuls, 
mutton-chops  composed  of  fat  and 
blood.  I  admire  those  happy  persons 
who  swallow  raspberries  with  pleas- 
ure, without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  almost  inevitable  little 
worms  which  one  always  finds  in  them. 
I  turn  them  all  over,  so  that  the 
trouble  is  ^eater  than  the  pleasure. 
I  also  admire  all  those  who  can  eat 
all  sorts  of  things,  hashed  or  stuffed, 
of  which  they  don't  know  the  com- 
position. I  admire,  ...  or  rather,  I 
envy,  simple  healthy  natures  who  live 
according  to  habit. 

Helek  Zimmern. 
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A   RIDE   WITH  . 

It  was  a  dull  inauspicious  morn- 
ing when  I  stepped,  at  10.38  a.m., 
on  the  foot-plate  of  one  of  the  Mid- 
land new  single  driving  -  wheel 
express  engines,  which  had  the 
moment  before  lazily  backed  down 
on  to  the  train  of  eight  carriages, 
weighing  as  nearly  as  possible  105 
tons,  or  with  engine  and  tender 
180  tons. 

Having  established  my  bona 
fides  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
driver,  I  made  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  surroundings.  The  fire-box 
front  bristled  with  bright  arma- 
ture, and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  simple  trial  and  water- 
gauge  taps  used  a  few  years  ago. 
Everything  was  perplexity  to  the 
stranger,  and  yet,  when  understood, 
of  the  simplest  character.  Injector 
and  automatic  brake  apparatus  all 
in  one  to  the  right,  and  injector 
and  sanding  -  tap  to  the  left ; 
handles  and  pipes  highly  polished 
and  severely  neat,  showing  in 
their  application  the  wisest  econ- 
omy of  space. 

Further  speculation  as  to  use 
and  service  were  abruptly  cut 
short  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
leading  guard,  in  response  to  a 
little  pantomimic  play  from  the 
other  end  of  the  train.  The  cran- 
ed head  of  the  fireman  was  quick- 
ly withdrawn,  and  "Right  away, 
mate,"  followed  by  a  touch  of  the 
whistle,  and  the  almost  simultane- 
ous opening  of  the  regulator  valve. 
A  moment's  hesitation,  only  a  mo- 
ment)  and  we  set  off  on  our 
journey  of  124  miles,  to  be  run 
without  a  stop,  as  the  long  finger 
of  the  giant  clock  of  St  Pancras 
pointed  to  forty  minutes  past  ten. 
We  were  punctual.  The  move- 
ment was  slow  and  dignified,  and 
reminded  one  of  an  athlete  doing 


"HIGHFLYER." 

a  little  preliminary  pacing.  A 
sudden  whirl  of  the  driving-wheels, 
rapidly  checked  by  easing  of  steam, 
and  followed  by  the  application  of 
the  steam  sanders,  gave  me  a 
forcible  intimation  of  the  difference 
between  four  -  wheeled  coupled 
engines  and  our  majestic  pranc- 
ing steed  for  the  day. 

Immediately  the  mad  whirl  was 
checked,  and  the  onward  slow  and 
steady  pace  was  resumed,  now 
slightly  quickening,  and  realised 
more  from  the  ear,  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  beats,  which  alone  in- 
dicated the  work  being  dona 

Fast  the  towering  gasometers 
to  the  right,  then  over  the  dismal 
old  St  Fancras  graveyard,  shorn 
of  its  picturesqueness  by  the 
serrated  grave-stones,  which  seem 
to  appeal  in  speechless  rows,  and 
refuse  to  be  hidden  by  the  slight 
screen  of  limes  and  poplars. 

Bearing  down  more  rapidly  by 
the  goods  depot  with  increasing 
speed,  we  enter  the  dark  arches 
which  precede  Oamden  Road, 
through  which  we  run  smartly, 
and  pass  Kentish  Town  station 
at  30  miles  per  hour. 

The  real  business  of  the  day 
commences,  and  the  huge  yet 
symmetrical  engine,  sentient-like, 
seems  to  borrow  something  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  men  in  charge. 

Over  crossings,  threading  with 
ease  what  appeared  to  be  a  devious 
and  intricate  way,  through  the 
many  sidings  at  Kentish  Town, 
the  foot-plate  meanwhile  as  steady 
as  the  floor  of  the  saloon  carriage, 
told  well  for  the  almost  perfect 
balancing  of  the  moving  parts. 

Through  another  open  space, 
with  a  gleam  of  sunlight  in  the 
face,  quickly  exchanged  for  the 
uninviting  stone-work  of  the  cut- 
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ting,  past  Haverstock  Hill  station, 
and  then  with  a  rush  plunged 
into  the  murky  terrors  of  Belsize 
tunnel,  which  the  preceding  10.30 
train  had  filled  with  vapour,  which 
still  twisted  and  clung  to  the 
damp  sides  in  fantastic  shapes, 
rapidly  enveloping  us  as  though 
to  hide  the  Cimmerian  terrors 
beyond.  Had  Dante  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  ride  through  Bel- 
size  tunnel  on  a  locomotive  under 
such  conditions,  another  and  a 
more  terrible  chamber  of  horrors 
would  have  been  added  to  his 
pandemonium,  in  which  doubtless 
a  wheeled  monster  would  have 
figured,  before  which  the  most 
gruesome  of  his  shapes  would 
have  flown  in  terror,  crushed  and 
ground  in  a  thick -ribbed  region 
of  smoke  and  steam. 

The  fire-door  is  now  dropped 
(with  a  clang)  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  more  fuel,  and  a  broad 
lurid  flash  of  light  is  flung  back 
on  to  the  tender  and  the  end  of 
the  first  carriage,  showing  the 
piled-up  coal  magnified  and  dis- 
torted by  the  masses  of  vapour 
which  wreathed  down  from  the 
roof.  The  rapid  pulse-like  beats 
of  the  exhaust  could  be  distinctly 
heard  as  the  arched  roof  hurled 
back  each  reeking  concussion. 

The  darkness  becomes  more  pro- 
found and  wearisome,  when  a 
glimpse  of  light,  lost  as  soon  as 
seen,  and  gradually  enlarging, 
gives  one  the  impression  of  look- 
ing through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
large  telescope. 

The  light  becomes  larger  and 
more  full-orbed,  and  quickly,  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  we  rush  into  the 
awaiting  glories  of  the  day. 

Ajax  at  the  dawn,  after  the 
night's  encounter,  never  felt  more 
relief  than  was  experienced  by  the 
third  man  on  the  foot-plate. 

Through  Cricklewood,  Brent, 
Welsh  Harp,  and  Hendon,  houses, 


fields,  woods,  and  water  trooping 
past  at  60  miles  per  hour.  Kow 
we  are  breasting  one  of  the  first 
of  the  numerous  gradients  which 
mark  the  Midland  route,  and 
which  the  accompanying  diagram 
will  the  better  illustrate,  both  as 
regards  section  of  road  and  speed 
maintained.  The  spacing  between 
each  of  the  horizontal  lines  repre- 
sents 10  miles,  the  bottom  being 
zero.  The  rise  of  y^i^  for  4^  miles 
to  Elstree  was  hardly  felt,  the 
speed  never  falling  below  the  rate 
of  56  miles  per  hour  over  the  top. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  racing 
up  another  4^  miles  of  sloping 
ground  leading  to  and  beyond  St 
Albans.  The  changes  are  no  longer 
panoramic,  but  become  almost 
kaleidoscopic.  So  far  the  wary 
hand  of  the  driver  had  never  left 
the  handle  of  the  regulator,  ready 
to  check  the  slightest  slipping  that 
might  be  caused  by  the  slippery 
state  of  the  rails  in  the  tunnels,  or 
to  check  or  stop  in  obedience  to 
the  numerous  signals  encountered. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  dis- 
tant lines  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
quadrant  wheel  (the  third  time 
since  our  commencement)  and  ad- 
justed it  with  almost  mathematical 
precision  to  the  second  notch  in 
the  sector,  which  I  afterwards 
noticed  was  divided  into  eight 
parts. 

The  smart  clean-faced  pressure- 
gauge  registered  160  lb.  to  the 
inch  of  pressure,  and  that,  too,  with 
left  injector  full  on  (and  which  was 
never  taken  off*  until  our  arrival  at 
Nottingham),  spoke  well  in  favour 
of  the  steaming  qualities  of  the 
boiler.  The  light  simmering  of  the 
steam  through  the  restraining  discs 
of  the  safety-valves  was  constant, 
but  never  boisterous,  a  foretaste 
of  scientific  driving  not  to  be  ex- 
celled anywhere,  proving  the  most 
judicious  management  of  fire  and 
water. 
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The  deflected  arms  of  the  signal- 
posts  had  BO  far  showed  a  clear 
road,  and  the  only  manipulation 
indulged  in  was  the  regular  laying 
on  of  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coal. 
The  vacuum-gauge  had  from  the 
flrst  constantly  registered  20 
inches  of  vacuum,  seven  of  which 
were  sufficient  in  case  of  need  to 
stop  our  onward  course. 

We  pass  St  Albans,  with  its 
ancient  abbey  looking  fresh  after 
its  timely  renovation,  at  a  speed  of 
57  miles  per  hour,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  sweep  through  Harpen- 
den,  with  its  breezy  furze-covered 
heath  to  the  left,  the  speed-indi- 
cator showing  60  miles  (good 
racing  speed),  and  with  an  in- 
creased speed  of  65  miles  an  hour 
we  passed  Luton,  the  town  cele- 
brated for  its  straw  hat  and  bon- 
net industries.  Another  three 
miles  and  we  had  reached  the 
height  of  400  feet  above  mean  sea- 
level,  or  equal  to  328  feet  above 
St  Fancras.  In  twenty-one  min- 
utes from  leaving  Luton  by  my 
timepiece  (which  was  carefully 
adjusted  to  Greenwich  time),  we 
round  the  curve  at  Bedford,  with 
steam  shut  off,  at  the  greatly  re- 
duced speed  of  15  miles  per  hour, 
brought  about  by  a  slight  touch  of 
the  brake-handle. 

Leaving  clean-looking  Bedford 
(proud  of  its  sedgy-banked  river) 
without  effort,  we  rapidly  gain 
speed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  rise 
of  the  water  -  column  in  the 
Stroudley  indicator,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  snugly  ensconced  in  a 
comer  of  the  awning. 

We  glide  rather  than  run 
through  Oakley,  and  in  another 
3  miles  commence  our  ascent  of 
Shambrook,  four  miles  of  one  in 
120.  The  task,  which  carried  us 
to  a  height  of  312  feet  above  mean 
sea-level,  was  not  a  laborious  one, 
the  speed  only  falling  to  50  miles 
per  hour  at  the  summit. 


The  duties  of  the  men  in  charge 
now  appear  somewhat  monotonous, 
and  consist  principally  in  antici- 
pating the  distant  semaphores  that 
here  and  there  stand  out  like  watoh- 
ful  sentinels  of  the  line.  The  men 
in  the  boxes,  as  we  pass  them,  by 
a  light  touch  flash  the  information 
of  our  advance  still  farther  ahead. 

We  were  well  up  to  time ;  the 
difficulty  was  to  realise  that  we 
were  running  at  the  speed  indi- 
cated, so  smoothly  and  easily  was 
the  work  done. 

Up  hill  and  down  dale,  the  actual 
work  done  being  faithfully  indi- 
cated by  the  pointer  affixed  to 
the  reversing  screw,  which  marked 
the  position  of  cutting  off  steam  in 
cylinders,  on  the  grsiduated  brass 
plate,  the  lineal  measurement  of 
which  showed  the  percentages,  and 
which  varied  but  little,  ranging 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  piston- 
sti^ke, — and  that  too,  with  an  ex- 
penditure not  exceeding  21  lb.  of 
Derbyshire  coal  per  mile. 

The  analysis  of  the  running  by 
the  time-table,  and  gauged  by  the 
principal  stations,  was  punctuality 
to  the  minute. 

Open  country,  cuttings,  towns, 
and  hamlets  approached  and  fled 
by ;  stations  were  approached  and 
passed  with  no  other  regard  than 
the  wamlog  note  of  the  whistle 
to  stand  clear  as  we  thundered 
through,  in  some  places,  like  a 
sweeping  hurricane. 

The  stranger  would  indeed  be  as 
dead  to  influence  and  sensation  as 
an  unpolarised  magnet^  or  the  pro- 
verbiid  door-nail,  who  could  leave 
the  luxurious  and  comfortable  coupd 
(where  his  study  has  been  to  kOl 
time  by  newspaper,  or  possibly  by 
a  round  of  cuxls),  and  exchange  it 
for  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of 
the  footplate,  with  the  freedom  of 
unrestricted  vision,  and  not  feel  the 
afflatus.  The  difference  would  be 
almost  everything  to  him.  The 
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novelty  and  delight  in  sharing  a 
seeming  power  of  volition,  would 
be  enough  to  inspire  the  old  char- 
ioteer spirit.  The  mystery  of  the 
glistening  and  bright  array  of  han- 
dles, gauges,  and  pipes ;  the  rushing 
wind;  the  interminable  clatter  of 
wheels  and  rails;  the  momentary 
terror  at  the  sudden  swerve  from 
the  straight  to  the  curves;  the 
changing  and  mingling  of  views; 
the  escarped  earthworks  and  rocks, 
which  rise  and  fall,  and  lengthen 
and  change  to  some  new  phase  of 
interest;  the  fervid  glowing  heat 
of  the  fire-box  ;  and  the  reassuring 
regularity  of  the  men  in  perform- 
ing their  duties.  No  necessity 
with  this  special  steed  to  hold 
fast)  no  plunging  to  right  or  left, 
but  a  steady  and  snake -like  mo- 
tion, yet  quicker  than  the  wind, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  bogie  system, 
which  has  never,  yet  been  known 
to  fail,  following  the  sinuous  wind- 
ing of  the  line  with  marvellous  fidel- 
ity and  ease,  like  one  of  the  verte- 
brata,  and  racing  the  banks  with 
more  than  the  speed  of  the  red  deer, 
and  developing  more  power  than 
a  regiment  of  horse. 

The  vigilance  of  the  driver.never 
decreases,  and  the  fireman,  at  al- 
most regular  intervals  of  every 
three  to  five  minutes,  carefully 
lays  on  his  two  or  three  shovelfuls 
of  coal.  So  far,  the  pressure  had 
never  varied  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 
so  that  the  pointer  of  the  steam- 
gauge  seemed  almost  incapable  of 
motion. 

Over  the  summit,  which  had  so 
far  been  the  most  rapid  elevation 
yet  achieved,  and  we  skim  lightly 
down  the  4^  miles  with  a  sleigh- 
like motion.  Elitting  through  Ir- 
chester,  then  a  comparatively  level 
stretch  through  Wellingboro,  Fine- 
don,  and  Isham,  at  a  speed  of  about 
60  miles  an  hour,  trending  upwards 
to  Kettering,  then  over  the  rolling 
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undulations  to  Geddington,  mount 
Corby,  and  again  descending,  rush 
another  tunnel,  pass  Gretton  in  a 
splendid  whirl  towards  the  lowest 
dip  of  the  valley. 

Another  climb  of  one  in  a 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  burying 
ourselves  in  the  oblivion  of  a  tun- 
nel, nearly  two  miles  long,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  another,  over  the  crest 
and  a  short  declivity.  Again,  on 
the  rise  through  Manton  tunnel, 
breasting  the  bank  of  one  in  a 
hundred  and  forty,  at  a  speed  of 
53  miles  an  hour,  over  the  hills 
by  Oakham  and  Ashwell,  with  a 
splendid  running  ground  of  nine 
miles  before  us,  leaving  Whissen- 
dine  and  Saxby  behind,  we  are 
fairly  in  the  heart  of  the  happy 
hunting-ground,  and  sight  the  old 
parish  church  of  Melton,  with  its 
water -courses,  patches  of  wood, 
and  graceful  curve.  One  more 
ascent  of  one  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty  (of  whose  existence  I  should 
not  have  known,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  chart  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself,  so  easily  was  it 
surmounted),  then  through  Old 
Dalby,  Upper  Broughton,  Wid- 
merpool,  Flumtree,  and  Edwalton 
—  good  names  smacking  of  the 
old  Saxon  times — bowling  along 
without  any  apparent  effort,  we 
at  last  see  the  well-built  town  of 
Nottingham,  with  its  handsome 
villas,  picturesquely  placed,  and 
crowned  by  the  old  castle. 

Over  the  meadows,  with  steam 
off,  and  rapidly  reducing  speed  (the 
break  being  lightly  and  skilfully 
applied),  we  run  up  in  grand  style, 
without  a  hitch,  and  stop,  just  as 
the  long  hand  of  the  platform 
clock  pointed  to  five  minutes  past 
one,  having  accomplished  the  124 
miles  in  two  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  much  the  longest  run  of 
any  in  England,  since  the  racing 
north  last  year,  and  of  everyday 
occurrence,  without  a  stoppage. 

Y 
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It  was  hard  to  realise,  when 
looking  at  the  splendid  machine 
reposing  itself  at  the  platform, 
with  no  evidence  of  stress  or 
fatigue,  that  it  had  raced  and 
climbed  over  hy  far  the  heaviest 
gradients  of  any  railway  running 
out  of  London,  for  the  distance, 
and  with  so  little  variation  of 
speed.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 
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highest  speed  attained  was  66  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  lowest  when  run- 
ning through  Bedford,  where  the 
speed  is  limited  to  15  miles  an 
hour. 

The  speed  in  each  case  was  re- 
corded by  one  of  Stroudley's  patent 
indicators,  which  gave  very  accu- 
rate results. 


To  the  Empress  Frederick. 


TO  THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

Ah  !  Sorrowing  Lady !    In  thy  native  land, 
How  many  hearts  with  love  encompass  thee. 
Nor  only  thee,  but  that  fair  radiant  band 
Of  Sons  and  Daughters,  who  will  ever  be 
Loved  for  thy  sake,  and  His,  whose  name  with  thine, 
In  reverent  recollection  we  enshrine ! 

May  all  the  beauty  of  this  smiling  plain. 
Of  these  grand  hills,  these  forests  dark  and  still, 
The  fragrant  air, — bring  health  to  thee  again. 
And  nature's  holy  calm  thy  spirit  fill. 
Within  thy  woodland  home  mayst  thou  find  rest, 
And  blessing  others,  in  thyself  be  blest. 

And,  as  time  travels  on,  may  Heaven,  that  gave 
Thee  through  thy  years  of  anguish  strength  to  live. 
To  live  for  others, — tender,  patient^  brave, — 
Comfort  to  thee — J oy  to  thy  loved  ones  give ; 
Children,  and  children's  children,  year  by  year, 
Gathering  around  thee,  dearer  and  more  dear. 


lIoMBUuo,  AuffuH  2,  1889. 


Janetta  Rutland. 
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MY  .  FIRST   VISIT   TO  ZIMM6. 


It  was  January  15,  late  in  the 
cold  season,  when  I  left  Maulmain, 
a  seaport  in  Burmah,  for  the  Shan 
city  of  Zimm^,  in  order  to  make 
that  city  the  base  for  my  explora- 
tions in  Northern  Siam  and  the 
Shan  States,  which  Mr  Colquhoun 
and  I  hoped  would  result  in  prov- 
ing that  it  was  practicable  at 
a  reasonable  expense  to  connect 
Burmah  with  Siam  and  China  by 
railway. 

After  crossing  the  hills  which 
separate  Maulmain  from  Muang 
Haut,  a  town  on  the  Meh  Ping  in 
the  Siamese  Shan  States,  I  en- 
gaged two  boats,  and  proceeded 
up-stream  for  82  miles  to  Zimm^. 
When  within  4  miles  of  the  walled 
city,  I  halted  for  the  night  at 
the  monastery  which  is  attached 
to  the  beautiful  pagoda  of  Chedi 
Leeum,  the  largest  seen  by  me  in 
the  Shan  States. 

This  pagoda,  which  is  60  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  120  feet 
high,  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  suburbs 
of  Zimm^.  It  is  peculiar  in  shape, 
and  resembles  a  rectangular  church 
steeple,  rising  in  five  steps  or  tiers, 
cut  off  from  the  tower  and  placed 
on  the  ground.  Each  side  of  each 
tier  has  three  niches,  and  each 
niche  contains  a  statue  of  Gaudama 
Buddha  larger  than  life.  At  each 
comer  of  each  tier  is  a  pedestal 
finished  off  with  a  flame-like  orna- 
ment at  the  top. 

Bain  fell  heavily  during  the 
night,  washing  the  face  of  Nature, 
burnishing  the  trees,  clearing  the 
air,  and  thus  brightening  the  whole 
landscape.  The  cool  fresh  morn- 
ing air,  that  bathed  our  hands  and 
face  as  we  started  soon  after  day- 
break, was  scented  with  the  frag- 
rance of   flowering  shrubs  and 


trees,  and  the  panorama  we  passed 
through  was  delightful.  Temples 
decorated  with  dark  red  and  gold, 
and  picturesque  monasteries,  were 
set  like  gems  in  the  beautiful 
fringes  of  foliage  that  skirted  the 
banks.  Women  and  girls,  gaily 
attired  in  a  striped  petticoat,  or 
one  of  a  small  tartan,  and  a  silk 
scarf  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
tripped  along  barefooted  on  their 
way  to  the  market  with  baskets 
of  flowers  and  garden  -  produce. 
Here  a  group  of  men  and  women 
sat  squatting  on  the  sands,  having 
a  chat  before  crossing  the  ford. 
There  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  their  garments  tucked  up* 
above  their  knees,  laughed  and 
joked  as  they  waded  the  stream. 
Groups  of  children  playing  in  the 
water  dashed  it  about  and  splashed 
each  other.  Cattle  were  lowing 
on  the  banks  on  their  way  to 
pcusture.  The  sun  was  lighting  up 
the  bald  pates  and  yellow  garments 
of  the  monks  and  acolytes,  who 
were  passing  in  procession  carry- 
ing their  begging  bowls  through 
the  streets.  Women  and  children 
were  reverently  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  monks,  and  heaping 
little  cups  of  rice  and  saucers  of 
fish  and  condiments  into  their 
bowls ;  whilst  the  monks — at  least 
the  young  ones,  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  jovial  crew — 
peeped  over  their  fans,  which  were 
intended  to  veil  fair  women  from 
their  sight. 

On  we  went  past  numerous  sand- 
banks, which  were  now  covered 
with  vegetable  gardens,  past  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission 
establishment,  which  was  hidden 
amongst  the  trees,  until  we  reached 
the  wooden  bridge  which  spans 
the  river,  and  halted  to  inquire 
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as  to  the  position  of  the  Mission- 
house. 

In  the  meantime  Dr  MHjilvary, 
hearing  that  our  boats  had  passed, 
had  hurried  off  a  servant  to  follow 
them  and  conduct  us  to  his  house. 
The  house  is  built  in  a  large  pali- 
saded garden,  vhich  is  separated 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  by 
a  cart-road. 

Entering  the  garden,  where  Eng- 
lish roses  were  growing  amongst 
the  glorious  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  the  tropics,  and  the  air 
was  scented  with  the  sweet  blos- 
soms of  orange  and  pomelo  trees, 
we  were  met  by  Dr  and  Mrs 
M*Gilvary  and  their  little  son, 
who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  insisted  upon  our  enjoying 
their  hospitality  during  our  stay  in 
'Zimm^.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  us.  Pleasant  friendly 
faces,  lovely  flowers,  beautiful  fruit- 
trees,  a  fine,  large,  commodious 
house,  a  splendid  view  of  Loi^  Soo 
Tayp,  and  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion for  collecting  information — 
what  more  could  be  desired  ?  The 
house  was  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  two  families  of 
missionaries.  One-half  was  unoc- 
cupied, as  the  Rev.  Mr  Martin 
and  his  wife  were  on  their  way 
from  Bangkok,  so  no  one  would 
be  cramped  by  our  taking  up  our 
quarters  there ;  besides  which,  Drs 
MH^ilvary  and  Gushing  were  old 
friends.  We  therefore  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer. 

The  Mission -house  is  built  of 
teak  with  a  shingle  roof,  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  bungalows  in 
Burmah.  A  staircase  leads  up  to 
a  broad  verandah,  from  which  the 
front  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms 
are  entered.  At  the  back  are  the 
bath-rooms  and  another  verandah, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  garden  and  kitchen.    The  or- 


chard contains  fine  shady  clumps 
of  bamboos,  cocoanut,  mango,  tam- 
arind, pomegranate,  custard-apple, 
pomelo,  gnava,  orange,  citron,  pa- 
paw,  and  coffee  trees.  The  passion- 
flower grows  in  great  luxuriance, 
and  affords  a  luscious  fruity  which 
can  either  be  eaten  as  a  vegetable, 
or  like  a  papaw  or  a  melon. 

After  the  constant  strain  upon 
my  attention  during  the  journey, 
I  greatly  enjoyed  reclining  in  a 
long-armed  chair  in  the  front  ver- 
andah of  the  house,  and  watching, 
whilst  I  lazily  puffed  at  my  cigar, 
the  ever-changing  expression  of  the 
great  mountain  at  the  back  of  the 
city.  The  lights  and  shades  swiftly 
flitting  across  its  forest-clad  slopes, 
as  the  clouds  coursed  betwixt  it 
and  the  sun;  the  beautiful  bijou 
views  in  the  early  morning,  as  the 
mist  opened  out  and  closed  in  when 
dissolving  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun;  the  foreground  formed 
by  suburbs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  embosomed  in  orchards, 
amongst  which  the  areca-nut,  pal- 
myra, and  cocoanut  palms  resu^ 
their  graceful  stems  and  beautiful 
plumes;  the  stream  of  ever-varying 
and  ever-picturesque  life  moving 
along  the  road  and  river ;  the 
music  formed  of  the  murmur  of 
distant  voices;  the  clearer  notes 
of  those  that  were  near,  and  the 
clash  and  clatter  that  proceeds 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, — 
the  whole  was  like  a  pleasant 
dream,  such  a  one  as  Ole  Luk  Oi, 
in  Andersen's  *  Fairy  Tales,'  showed 
the  good  little  boy  when  he  had 
thrown  dust  in  his  eyes  and  led 
him  into  Dreamland. 

Having  been  shown  our  rooms, 
we  had  the  luggage  carried  up 
and  the  necessary  things  unpacked, 
adding  some  of  our  stores  to  Mrs 
M*Gilvary's  cuisiva  for  the  forth- 
coming banquet. 


Loi  is  the  Shan  word  for  a  mountain. 
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What  a  banquet  that  was  ! 
Never  in  my  life,  since  or  before, 
have  I  so  enjoyed  a  repast.  A 
nice  white  tablecloth  and  napkin 
once  more  under  one's  nose,  and 
European  food,  with  American 
dainties,  and  dessert,  where  fresh 
strawberries,  gathered  in  the  Mis- 
sion-garden, made  their  appear- 
ance, and  violets  were  placed  in 
glasses  by  our  side.  I  felt  more 
inclined  to  feast  my  eyes  and  my 
sense  of  smell  than  to  eat — ev-ery- 
thing  was  so  tempting  and  so  taste- 
ful. Then  the  fragrance  of  a  well- 
cooked  dinner;  and  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  plenty  of  them ;  and 
that  pumpkin-pie,  the  first  I  had 
ever  tasted, — it  was  a  feast  for  the 
gods.  A  gourmet  who  wishes  to 
revel  in  the  highest  pitch  of  epi- 
curean enjoyment,  could  not  do 
better  than  take  a  trip  into  the 
jungle,  and  after  recouping  his 
jaded  appetite,  suffering  six  weeks' 
privation  and  frugal  fare,  taste  the 
relish  of  such  a  feast. 

After  dinner  was  over,  we  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Wilson,  who  had  been  with 
the  Mission  at  Zimm6  since  1868, 
the  year  after  it  had  been  estab- 
lished there  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
MKjrilvary.  After  giving  me  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  me,  and  ^as 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  rail- 
way being  carried  from  Burmah 
through  Siam  and  the  Shan  States. 
Railways  were  the  grandest  civ- 
ilisers  in  the  world,  and  would 
do  wonders  in  ameliorating  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  people 
and  in  spreading  Christianity 
through  the  land.  ''Don't  be 
afraid  of  troubling  me,"  he  said ; 
"  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted  to 
aid  in  your  good  work."  He  then 
asked  me  to  come  and  talk  matters 
over  with  him  at  his  diggings. 
He  lived  next  door,  all  by  himself. 
His  wife  was  recruiting  her  health 


in  America,  and  the  two  young 
ladies,  who  resided  in  one-half  of 
the  house  and  taught  in  the  Mis- 
sion schools,  wero  away  in  the 
district.  We  accordingly  strolled 
through  the  gardens  to  his  house, 
where,  after  talking  over  matters, 
he  promised  to  have  my  gold-leaf 
changed  into  silver ;  to  collect  all 
the  information  he  could  about 
trade  and  prices  from  the  people ; 
to  inquiro  about  the  manners, 
customs,  spirit-loro,  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  give 
me  a  written  memorandum  about 
them.  I  was  certainly  most  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  aid  of  mis- 
sionaries who  had  been  so  long  in 
the  country  as  Mr  Wilson  and  Dr 
M 'Gil vary,  particularly  when  they 
manifested  such  interest  in  gather- 
ing information  for  me. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Zim- 
m^,  or  Kiang  Mai,  according  to 
M'Leod,   "  comprised  fifty-seven 
cities,  mentioned  in  the  Burmese 
books  as  fifty-seven  Kraings  (cor- 
ruption of  Kiang,  a  fortified  or 
walled  city),  many  of  which  at 
present  exist,  or  their  ruins  can  be 
traced.    Muang  Nan  and  Muang 
Ph6  (Peh)  were  included  in  the 
number,  and  the  capital  was  both 
Kiang  Mai  and  Kiang  Hai,  a  place 
to  the  northward  on  the  M^  Kh6k 
(Meh  Khoke).    It  extended  from 
the  M6  Khong  (Oambodia  river) 
to  the  M6  Kh6ng  (the  Salween 
river)  east  and  west.     To  the 
northward  it  was  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  Kiang  Tsen  (Hsen) 
and  Kiang  Tung,  which  extended 
to  the  M6  Kh6k;  to  the  south- 
wards to  the  territories  of  Kam- 
peng,  belonging  to  Siam."  The 
kingdom,  according  to  the  Siamese 
history,  was  known  as  Sawakamala, 
and  its  capital  as  Krung  (Kiang), 
see  Satanahkanahut,  probably  Pali 
names,  and  not  used  colloquially, 
but  merely  in  religious  and  State 
documents. 
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The  city  of  Zimm(^,  which  lies 
430  yards  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
embracing  the  other,  like  a  letter 
L,  on  the  south  and  east  sides. 
The  inner  city  faces  the  cardinal 
points,  and  is  walled  and  moated 
all  round.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
22  feet  high,  and  crenelated  at  the 
top,  where  they  are  3^  feet  broad. 
The  moat  surrounding  the  walls  is 
30  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep.  The 
outer  city  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  is  partly  walled  and 
partly  palisaded  on  its  exterior 
sides.  Both  cities  are  entered  by 
gates  leading  in  and  out  of  a  forti- 
fied courtyarid. 

The  inner  city  contains  the  palace 
of  the  head  king,  the  residences  of 
many  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy 
men,  and  numerous  religious  build- 
ings. In  the  outer  city,  which  is 
peopled  chiefly  by  the  descendants 
of  captives,  the  houses  are  packed 
closer  together  than  in  the  inner 
one,  the  gardens  are  smaller,  the 
religious  buildings  are  fewer,  and 
the  population  is  more  dense.  The 
roads  in  both  cities  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  no 
rubbish  is  allowed  to  be  placed 
outside  the  gardens  of  the  houses, 
which  are  palisaded ;  water  is  led 
into  the  town  from  a  stream  flow- 
ing from  Loi  Soo  Tayp ;  the  floors 
of  the  houses  are  all  raised  6  or  8 
feet  from  the  ground;  and  the 
whole  place  has  an  air  of  trim 
neatness  about  it. 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  extend 
for  a  great  distance,  straggling 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  the 
line  where  they  may  be  said  to 
cease.  Dr  Cheek,  a  son-in-law  of 
Dr  M*Gilvary,  had  an  extensive 
practice  among  the  princes  and 
people  of  Zimm^,  and  endeavoured 
to  arrive  at  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  its  population.  Taking  a 
length  of  9  miles  and  a  breadth 


of  2  miles,  or  18  square  miles, 
as  the  area  covered  by  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  its  population 
could  not  be  less  than  100,000 
souls.  I  do  not  think  the  double- 
city  by  itself  can  contain  more 
than  30,000  or  less  than  20,000 
inhabitants. 

Another  estimate  formed  by  Dr 
Cheek  concerned  the  population  of 
the  State  of  Zimm^.  This  was 
based  upon  an  incomplete  list  of 
the  houses  upon  which  a  levy  was 
to  be  made  for  feeding  the  Yaks, 
or  local  deities,  at  the  yearly  sac- 
rifice. The  list  included  97,000 
houses  at  the  time  Dr  Cheek  saw 
it;  and  as  seven  people  on  an 
average  live  in  each  house,  the 
population  of  these  houses  could 
not  be  less  than  600,000  soula. 
Allowing  for  the  other  houses  not 
then  noted,  and  for  the  houses  of 
Lawa,  Karen,  Muhseu,  and  other 
hill  people  who  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  subscription  lists,  the  gross 
population  of  the  Zimm^  State — 
including  Zimm^,  Kiang  Hai, 
Kiang  Hsen,  Muang  Fow,  Muang 
Houngson,  Muang  Fang,  Muang 
Ken,  and  its  other  sub-provinces — 
must  be  about  700,000  people. 

The  following  day,  accompanied 
by  Drs  Cushing  and  MKxilvary, 
I  made  a  round  of  visits  to  the 
king  and  members  of  the  Court  at 
Zimm^.  Leaving  the  house,  we 
followed  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
the  timber  bridge,  and  crossed  it 
to  the  western  suburbs.  The 
centre  span  is  removable,  so  as  to 
allow  the  royal  boats  of  the  chiefs 
to  pass  through,  and  is  raised 
about  a  foot  above  the  rest  of  the 
flooring,  thus  being  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  passage  of  carts 
and  carriages.  When  driving 
over  the  bridge,  our  carriage  had 
to  be  lifted  on  and  off*  this  raised 
portion.  No  nails  or  bolts  were 
used  in  the  structure ;  consequent- 
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ly  the  planks  moved  up  and  down 
like  the  keys  of  a  piano  as  we 
passed  over  it. 

Following  the  road  through  the 
western  suburb,  I  entered  one  of 
the  shops  to  purchase  some  Chinese 
umbrellas,  as  mine  were  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  was  served  by  a 
person  dressed  in  ordinary  female 
costume,  who  seemed  to  be  very 
masculine  in  appearance,  and  con- 
siderably above  4  feet  and  10  inches 
in  height  —  a  height  few  Zimmd 
Shan  women  attain  to.  On  tell- 
ing Dr  M*Gilvary,  he  informed 
me  that  the  individual  was  an 
hermaphrodite;  that  this  peculiar 
form  of  Nature's  freaks  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  country ; 
and  that  all  such  people  were  ob- 
liged to  dress  in  female  costume. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  in  the  early 
morning  to  watch  the  women  and 
girls  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages streaming  over  the  bridge  on 
their  way  to  the  market^  passing 
along  in  single  file,  with  their 
baskets  dangling  from  each  end  of 
a  shoulder-bamboo,  or  accurately 
poised  on  their  heads.  The  younger 
women  move  like  youthful  Dianas, 
with  a  quick,  firm,  and  elastic 
tread,  and  in  symmetry  of  form 
resemble  the  ideal  models  of  Gre- 
cian art. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  these 
graceful  maidens  consists  of  flowers 
in  their  hair,  which  shines  like  a 
raven's  wing,  and  is  combed  back 
and  arranged  in  a  neat  and  beauti- 
ful knot ;  a  petticoat  or  skirt,  fre- 
quently embroidered  near  the  bot- 
tom with  silk,  worsted,  cotton,  or 
gold  and  silver  thread ;  and  at 
times  a  pretty  silk  or  gauze  scarf 
cast  carelessly  over  their  bosom 
and  one  shoulder.  Of  late  years, 
moreover,  the  missionaries  have 
persuaded  their  female  converts 
and  the  girls  in  their  schools  to 
wear  a  neat  white  jacket,  and 
the  custom  is  gradually  spreading 


through  the  city  and  into  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

The  elder  women  wear  a  dark- 
blue  cotton  scarf,  which  is  some- 
times replaced  by  a  white  cotton 
spencer,  similar  to  that  worn  by 
married  ladies  in  Burmah,  and 
have  an  extra  width  added  to  the 
top  of  their  skirt,  which  can  be 
raised  and  tucked  in  at  the  level 
of  the  armpit. 

On  gala  occasions  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  twine  gold  chains  round  the 
knot  of  their  hair,  and  likewise 
adorn  it  with  a  handsome  gold 
pin.  The  Shans  are  famous  for 
their  gold  and  silver  chased  work ; 
and  beautifully  designed  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  jewel-headed  cylinders 
in  their  ear-laps,  are  occasionally 
worn  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

After  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  outer  city,  we  entered  the 
market,  which  extends  for  more 
than  half  a  mile  to  the  gates  of 
the  inner  city,  and  beyond  them 
for  some  distance  towaixls  the 
palace.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  road,  little  covered  booths 
or  stalls  are  set  up ;  but  most  of 
the  women  spread  a  mat  on  the 
ground  to  sit  upon,  and  placing 
their  baskets  by  their  side,  ex- 
pose their  provisions  upon  wicker- 
work  trays  or  freshly  cut  plantain- 
leaves. 

The  variety  of  vegetables  ex- 
posed for  sale  is  not  very  great, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  sweet-pota- 
toes, yams,  onions,  mushrooms,  cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins,  gourds,  sword- 
beans,  garlic,  Indian-corn,  young 
bamboo -shoots,  chillies,  and  seri- 
leaf  for  chewing  with  tobacco, 
areca-nut,  and  lime. 

Some  of  the  market-women  bring 
ducks  and  fowls,  others  tobacco, 
areca-nuts,  native  confectionery, 
jaggery,  rice,  wax,  and  flowers ; 
besides  oranges,  citrons,  pomeloes, 
mangoes,  tamarinds,  plantains,  co- 
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coanuts,  and  melons,  and  any  other 
fruit  that  may  be  in  season. 

In  the  meat-market — ^which  is 
served  only  by  men — pork,  fish,  and 
frogs,  and  sometimes  venison,  are 
sold  ;  and  occasionally  beef  can  be 
had.  Oattle  may  not  be  killed 
without  an  order  from  the  Court ; 
and  whoever  kills  a  beast  must  ex- 
pose its  head  and  feet,  to  ensure 
that  it  has  not  been  stolen.  Be- 
fore this  rule  was  made,  cattle- 
theft  is  said  to  have  been  frequent. 
The  market  generally  lasts  about 
three  hours,  but  some  of  the  un- 
successful linger  a  little  longer  in 
the  hope  of  selling  their  wares. 

In  the  shops  adjoining  the  mar- 
ket, some  of  which  are  kept  by 
Chinamen  and  Burmese,  the  occu- 
piers are  general  dealers.  In  them 
are  kept  for  sale,  umbrellas  and 
fans,  lacquered  brass,  and  crockery 
ware,  native  embroideries,  English 
cotton  piece  -  goods,  broadcloths, 
velvets,  velveteens,  satins,  silks, 
muslins,  Chinese  silks  and  crapes, 
silk  jackets  and  trousers,  silk  jack- 
ets lined  with  fur,  German  aniline 
dyes  and  needles,  Swedish  and 
English  matches,  tinned  salmon, 
sardines,  milk,  butter,  jams,  swords, 
knives,  nails,  gongs,  hoes,  large 
shallow  iron  pans,  iron  tripods  for 
setting  over  the  fire,  brimstone, 
bluestone,  arsenic,  native  and  pa- 
tent medicines,  pestles  and  mortars 
for  elderly  toothless  people  to  crush 
their  betel-nut  in,  vegetable-wax 
tapers  for  burning  in  the  temples, 
Chinese  perfumery,  and  pictorial 
paper  scrolls;  kerosene  oil  and 
lamps,  glass  basins,  decanters  and 
mantelpiece  vases,  and  a  selection 
of  earthenware  jars,  pots  and  pans; 
in  fact,  all  that  a  native  purchaser 
has  learned  to  desire. 

Passing  from  the  outer  into  the 
inner  town,  we  continued  along 
the  main  road  until  we  came  to 
the  enclosure  wall  of  the  palace 
grounds.    The  gate  of  the  palace 


lies  1140  yards  from  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  town,  and  leads  into 
an  extensive  court  containing  sev- 
eral buildings.  The  palace  faces 
the  gate,  and  is  a  substantial  one- 
storeyed  building,  slightly  Chinese 
in  aspect,  with  brick  walls,  plas- 
tered over  with  an  excellent  cement, 
and  a  tiled  roof. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps, 
paved  with  black  tiles,  we  entered 
the  audience-hall,  which  occupied 
the  whole  front  of  the  buil^ng. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  inlaid  with 
various  woods,  several  chandeliers 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  the 
walls  were  papered  like  an  English 
drawing-room,  and  adorned  with 
long,  narrow,  gilt-framed  mirrors. 
The  remainder  of  the  furniture 
consisted  of  a  lounge,  an  easy- 
chair,  a  dozen  drawing  -  room 
chairs,  upholstered  in  green  rep, 
and  a  small  tea-table.  Through 
the  doors  leading  into  the  private 
apartments,  some  elegantly  de- 
signed carved  lattice-work  parti- 
tions were  seen,  which  served  as 
screens  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  were 
seated,  the  king,  dressed  in  a  green 
silk  loongyee  or  skirt,  and  a  white 
cotton  jacket  with  gold  buttons, 
entered  the  hall,  and  after  shak- 
ing hands,  welcomed  us  in  a  quiet 
and  dignified  manner.  Tea  was 
then  brought  in,  and  we  seated 
ourselves  round  the  table.  After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  Dr 
M^Gilvary  told  him  the  object  of 
my  visit,  and  the  great  boon  to 
his  country  that  the  construction 
of  a  railway  to  connect  it  with 
Burmah  and  China  would  be.  He 
was  rather  thick-skulled,  and  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  intel- 
ligence. He  could  not  under- 
stand how  trains  could  move 
faster  than  ponies,  or  how  they 
could  move  at  all  without  being 
drawn  by  some  animal.  Anyhow, 
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they  could  not  ascend  the  hills, 
for  they  would  slide  down  unless 
they  were  pulled  up. 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had 
made  three  railways  in  England, 
and  therefore  he  might  rely  upon 
what  I  said.  Railways  were  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  over 
much  more  difficult  hills  than 
those  lying  hetween  Zimm^  and 
Maulmain;  that  even  along  the 
route  I  had  taken,  it  would  not  be 
very  expensive  to  carry  a  railway, 
and  that  it  would  be  still  easier 
to  carry  one  from  Maulmain  to 
Baheng.  As  to  the  possibility  of 
trains  being  moved  without  being 
drawn  by  animals,  he  could  ask 
any  of  his  people  who  had  been 
to  Rangoon ;  all  of  them  would 
tell  him  that  locomotives,  al- 
though on  wheels,  dragged  the 
train  along. 

He  seemed  quite  stupefied  by 
the  revelation.  It  might  be  so— 
it  must  be  so,  as  I  had  seen  it — but 
he  could  not  understand  how  it 
could  be.  He  was  very  old;  he 
could  not  live  much  longer;  he 
hoped  we  would  be  quick  in  set- 
tling about  and  constructing  the 
line,  as  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 

I  then  asked  him  to  aid  me 
in  collecting  information,  and  in 
choosing  the  best  route  through 
his  territories  by  having  me  pro- 
vided with  the  best  guides,  and 
by  issuing  instructions  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  to 
assist  me  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  This  he  promised  to  do; 
and  after  a  little  general  conversa- 
tion, we  shook  hands  with  him, 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
departed. 

We  next  visited  Chow  Oo-boon- 
la-wa-na,  the  only  sister  of  the 
queen,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
late  king  of  Zimm^.  On  enter- 
ing her  grounds  we  noticed  several 
prisoners  in  chains  sawing  timber. 


An  iron  collar  was  riveted  round 
their  necks,  and  from  this  a  string 
supported  their  leg-irons,  and  en- 
abled them  to  work  more  easily. 

There  being  no  Government 
allowance  for  their  food,  the 
prisoners  are  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  market-women  and 
their  own  relations  for  their 
victuals.  The  term  of  their  im- 
prisonment depends  greatly  upon 
the  ability  of  their  relations  or 
friends  to  pay  the  fines  which  are 
imposed  for  all  crimes  but  murder. 
The  prisoners,  when  not  at  work, 
are  allowed  to  roam  about  the  city 
in  their  chains,  and  their  relations 
are  held  responsible  if  they  should 
escape. 

Aiscending  the  steps  of  the  house 
we  entered  a  broad  verandah, 
where  several  of  the  princess's 
women  were  engaged  on  fahcy 
needlework,  and  in  weaving.  Some 
were  embroidering  triangular- 
shaped  velvet  ends  for  Shan  pil- 
lows ;  others  were  embroidering 
silken  skirts,  and  showing  great 
skill  and  taste  in  the  designs  and 
workmanship.  The  audience-hall 
was  raised  about  fifteen  inches 
above  the  verandah,  and  at  its 
back  was  a  lai^e  stand  of  arms 
containing  old  Tower  muskets, 
marked  with  G.  R. ;  swords,  cross- 
bows, and  lances,  many  of  the 
last  being  imitations  made  out 
of  wood,  and  painted  red.  The 
muskets  are  sold  in  Bangkok  for 
seven  or  eight  rupees  each,  and 
fetch  from  ten  to  twelve  rupees 
in  Zimm^.  It  must  be  about 
equally  dangerous  to  fire  with  such 
a  weapon  as  to  be  fired  at. 

After  being  introduced  to  the 
princess  and  her  little  daughter 
by  Dr  M*Gilvary,  and  admiring 
the  embroidery  which  was  worked 
in  coloured  silks  and  gold  and 
silver  threads,  I  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  my  visit  by  telling  her 
about  the  proposed  railway,  and 
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saying  that  the  missionaries  had 
told  me  that  she  was  the  best 
person  to  apply  to  about  the  trade 
of  the  country,  and  that  I  should 
be  deeply  obliged  if  she  would  give 
me  what  information  she  could 
upon  the  subject. 

In  reply,  she  said  that  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  about  the  rail- 
way. She  was  one  of  the  largest 
traders  in  the  country,  and  would 
do  what  she  could  to  further  the 
project.  A  railway,  she  knew, 
would  bring  wealth  to  the  country, 
and  carry  the  produce  cheaply 
away.  Every  one,  nobles  and 
people,  would  be  glad  if  a  -rail- 
way was  made  to  connect  their 
country  with  Burmah  and  China. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she  had 
long  taken  an  interest  in  the  cur- 
rents of  trade  that  passed  through 
Zimm^ ;  and,  in  her  own  interests, 
had  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  men  and  animals  em- 
ployed in  the  caravan  trade.  No 
accurate  statistics  had  been  made, 
but  she  would  gladly  give  me  the 
outcome  of  her  inquiries. 

Then,  after  a  little  consideration, 
she  told  me  that  from  700  to  1000 
laden  mules  and  ponies  came  yearly 
from  Yunnan,  and  from  7000  to 
8000  from  Kiang  Tung,  Kiang 
Hung,  and  other  places  in  the 
British  Shan  States;  1000  ele^ 
phants  are  employed  in  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  Kiang  Hsen, 
chiefly  for  transhipment  to  Luang 
Prabang  and  elsewhere ;  5000  por- 
ters travel  into  Lower  Burmah, 
and  4000  to  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  to  the  British  Shan 
States  lying  to  the  north;  3000 
laden  oxen  ply  between  Zimm^ 
and  Lakon,  and  from  500  to  600 
to  Lower  Burmah.  The  move- 
ment of  unladen  animals  for  sale, 
she  said,  was  as  follows  :  Between 
5000  and  6000  buflfaloes  were 
brought  yearly  to  Zimm^  from 
Luang  Prabang,   and  numerous 


oxen  from  Lapoon  and  Lakon ; 
and  from  200  to  300  elephants 
were  yearly  taken  into  Burmah. 
The  porters  travelled  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  Chinese  caravans 
proceeded  as  far  south  as  Ootara- 
dit,  a  Siamese  town  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Meh 
Nam. 

According  to  her,  elephants  were 
very  numerous  in  the  country; 
there  were  fully  8000  both  in 
Zimm^  and  Lakon,  even  more  in 
Nan,  and  about  half  that  number 
in  Peh.  A  considerable  boat-traffic 
existed  on  the  river,  particularly 
in  the  rainy  season.  One  thou- 
sand boats  plied  between  Zimm6 
and  Baheng,  many  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  Bangkok. 

When  taking  leave,  the  princess 
promised  to  aid  me  in  getting  ele- 
phants for  continuing  my  jour- 
ney, and  said  she  hoped  we  would 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  our  com- 
pany at  dinner  before  we  left.  We 
then  returned  to  our  house,  as  it 
was  about  breakfast  -  time,  and 
Mrs  M*Gilvary  would  be  expect- 
ing us. 

After  breakfast  I  went  next 
door  to  have  another  chat  with 
Mr  Wilson.  He  told  me  that 
Chow  Oo-boon  had  great  power 
with  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  all  connected  with 
the  royal  family  ;  because,  besides 
being  the  queen's  sister,  she  was 
the  spirit-medium  of  the  family. 
As  an  instance  of  her  power,  he 
stated  that  when  called  in  to  con- 
sult the  spirits  after  the  late 
Chow  Hona^  or  second-king,  was 
struck  down  with  sickness,  she 
boldly  told  him  that  the  spirits 
were  displeased  at  his  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  advised  him  at 
once  to  abolish  certain  vexatious 
texes,  particularly  the  monopoly 
of  arrack,  or  rice-spirit. 

The  method  practised  when  con- 
sulting the  beneficent  spirits  — 
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who,  like  mortals,  are  fond  of 
retaliating  when  provoked — is  as 
follows  :  When  the  physician's 
skill  has  been  found  incapable  of 
mastering  a  disease,  a  spirit-me- 
dium— a  woman  who  claims  to  be 
in  communion  with  the  spirits — is 
called  in.  After  arraying  herself 
fantastically,  the  medium  sits  on  a 
mat  that  has  been  spread  for  her 
in  the  front  verandah,  and  is  at- 
tended to  with  respect,  and  plied 
with  arrack  by  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  generally  accompanied 
in  her  performance  by  a  band  of 
village  musicians  with  modulated 
music. 

Between  her  tipplings  she  chants 
an  improvised  doggerel,  which  in- 
cludes frquent  incantations,  till  at 
length,  in  the  excitement  of  her 
potations,  and  worked  on  by  her 
song,  her  body  begins  to  sway 
about,  and  she  becomes  frantic, 
and  seemingly  inspired.  The 
spirits  are  then  believed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  body,  and 
all  her  utterances  from  that  time 
are  regarded  as  those  of  the  spirits. 

On  showing  signs  of  being  will- 
ing to  answer  questions,  the  rela- 
tions or  friends  of  the  sick  person 
beseech  the  spirits  to  tell  them 
what  medicines  and  food  should  be 
given  to  the  invalid  to  restore  him 
or  her-  to  health ;  what  they  have 
been  offended  at;  and  ho^  their 
just  wrath  may  be  appeased.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  family  affairs 
and  misdemeanours  generally  en- 
ables her  to  give  shrewd  and  brief 
answers  to  the  latter  questions. 
She  states  that  the  Pee — ^in  this 
case  the  ancestral,  or,  perhaps,  vil- 
lage spirits — are  offended  by  such 
an  action  or  actions,  and  that  to 
propitiate  them  such  and  such 
offerings  should  be  made.  In  case 
the  spirits  have  not  been  offended, 
her  answers  are  merely  a  prescrip- 
tion, after  which,  if  only  a  neigh- 
bour, she  is  dismissed  with  a  fee  of 


two  or  three  rupees,  and,  being  more 
or  less  intoxicated,  is  helped  home. 

In  case  the  spirit-medium's  pre- 
scription proves  ineffective,  and 
the  person  gets  worse,  witchcraft 
is  sometimes  suspected,  and  an 
exorcist  is  called  in.  The  charge 
of  witchcraft  means  ruin  to  the 
person  accused,  and  to  his  or  her 
family.  It  arises  as  follows  : 
The  ghost  or  spirit  of  witch- 
craft is  called  Pee-Kah.  No  one 
professes  to  have  seen  it^  btit  it  is 
said  to  have  the  form  of  a  horse, 
from  the  sound  of  its  passage 
through  the  forest  resembling  the 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  when  at 
full  gallop.  These  spirits  are  said 
to  be  reinforced  by  the  deaths  of 
very  poor  people,  whose  spirits 
were  so  disgusted  with  those  who 
refused  them  food  or  shelter,  that 
they  determined  to  return  and 
place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
their  descendants,  to  haunt  their 
stingy  and  hard-hearted  neigh- 
bours. Should  any  one  rave  in 
delirium,  a  Fee-Kah  is  supposed 
to  have  passed  by. 

Every  class  of  spirits — even  the 
ancestral  spirits,  and  those  that 
guard  the  streets  and  villages — 
are  afraid  of  the  Pee-Kah.  At 
its  approach  the  household  spirits 
take  instant  flight,  nor  will  they 
return  until  it  has  worked  its  will 
and  retired,  or  been  exorcised. 
Yet  the  Pee-Kah,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  itself  an  ancestral  spirit,  and 
follows  as  their  shadow  the  son 
and  daughter  as  it  followed  their 
parents  through  their  lives.  It  is 
not  ubiquitous,  but  at  one  time 
may  attend  the  parent,  and  at 
another  the  child,  when  both  are 
living.  Its  food  is  the  entrails  of 
its  living  victim,  and  its  feast  con- 
tinues until  its  appetite  is  satis- 
fied, or  the  feast  is  cut  short  by 
the  incantations  of  the  spirit-doc- 
tor, or  exorcist.  Very  often  the 
result  is  the  death  of  its  victim. 
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When  the  exorcist,  spirit-doctor, 
or  witch-finder,  is  called  in  and 
asked  whether  he  considers  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  a  Pee- 
Kah,  he  puts  on  a  knowing  look, 
and  after  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  person,  generally  declares  it  to 
be  so.  His  task  is  then  to  find 
out  whose  Pee-Kah  is  devouring 
the  sick  person. 

After  calling  the  officer  of  the 
village  and  a  few  headmen  as  wit- 
nesses, he  commences  questioning 
the  invalid.  He  first  asks,  ''Whose 
spirit  has  bewitched  you?"  The 
person  may  be  in  a  stupor,  half 
unconscious,  half  delirious  from 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  and 
therefore  does  not  reply.  A  pinch, 
or  a  stroke  of  a  cane,  may  restore 
consciousness.  If  so,  the  question 
is  repeated  j  if  not,  another  pinch 
or  stroke  is  administered.  A  cry 
of  pain  may  be  the  result.  That 
is  one  step  towards  the  disclosure ; 
for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  after 
the  case  has  been  pronounced  one 
of  witchcraft)  each  reply  to  the 
question,  pinch,  or  stroke,  is  con- 
sidered as  being  uttered  by  the 
Pee-Kah  through  the  mouth  of  the 
bewitched  person. 

A  person  pinched  or  caned  into 
consciousness  cannot  long  endure 
the  torture,  especially  if  reduced 
by  a  long  illness.  Those  who  have 
not  the  wish  nor  the  heart  to  in- 
jure any  one,  often  refuse  to  name 
the  wizard  or  witch  until  they 
have  been  unmercifully  beaten. 

On  the  sick  person  naming  an 
individual  as  the  owner  of  the 
spirit,  other  questions  are  asked, 
such  as,  ''  How  many  buffaloes  has 
he  1 "  "  How  many  pigs  1 "  "  How 
many  chickens?"  "How  much 
money  ? "  <kc.  The  answers  to  the 
questions  are  taken  down  by  a 
scribe.  A  time  is  then  appointed 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  same  questions  as 
to  his  possessions  are  put  to  him. 


If  his  answers  agree  with  those  of 
the  sick  person,  he  is  condemned 
and  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  ghost. 

The  case  is  then  laid  before  the 
judge  of  the  court,  the  verdict  is 
confirmed,  and  a  sentenceof  banish- 
ment is  passed  on  the  person  and 
his  or  her  family.  The  condemned 
person  is  barely  given  time  to  sell 
or  remove  his  property.  His  house 
is  wrecked  or  bumt^  and  the  trees 
in  the  garden  cut  down,  unless  it 
happens  to  be  sufficiently  valuable 
for  a  purchaser  to  employ  an  exor- 
cist, who  for  a  small  fee  will  ren- 
der the  house  safe  for  the  buyer ; 
but  it  never  fetches  half  its  cost, 
and  must  be  removed  from  the 
haunted  ground.  If  the  condemned 
person  lingers  beyond  the  time 
that  has  been  granted  to  him,  his 
house  is  set  on  fire,  and,  if  he  still 
delays,  he  is  whipped  out  of  the 
place  with  a  cane.  If  he  still  re- 
fuses to  go,  or  returns,  he  is  put 
to  death. 

The  late  King  of  Zimm^  on 
hearing  from  the  villagers  of  the 
Karen  village  of  Ban  Hta,  that 
their  headman  was  bewitching 
them  and  would  not  leave  the 
village,  allowed  the  people  to  club 
him  to  death.  About  three  years 
before  my  visit  another  case  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mission- 
aries, where  two  Karens  were 
brought  to  the  city  by  some  of 
their  neighbours,  charged  with 
causing  the  death  of  a  young  man 
by  witchcraft.  The  case  was  a 
clear  one  against  the  accused.  The 
young  man  had  been  possessed  of 
a  musical  instrument,  and  had  re- 
fused to  sell  it  to  the  accused,  who 
wished  to  purchase  it.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  became  ill,  and  died 
in  fourteen  days.  At  his  crema- 
tion, a  portion  of  his  body  would 
not  bum,  and  was  of  a  shape  simi- 
lar to  the  musical  instrument.  It 
was  clear  that  the  wizards  had  put 
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the  form  of  the  coveted  musical 
instrument  into  his  body  to  kill 
him.  The  Karens  were  beheaded, 
notwithstanding  that  they  pro- 
tested their  innocence,  and  threat- 
ened that  their  spirits  should  re- 
turn and  wreak  vengeance  for  their 
unjust  punishment.  Witches  and 
wizards  in  the  Shan  States  are 
free  agents,  and  have  made  no  com- 
pact with  the  devil.  The  old  Bur- 
man  custom  for  the  trial  of  witches 
was  similar  to  that  practised  in 
former  times  in  England  :  the 
thumbs  and  toes  being  tied  to- 
gether, the  suspected  person  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  sinking 
was  a  proof  of  innocence,  floating 
of  guilt. 

In  Mr  Wilson's  opinion,  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  often  arises 
from  envy,  or  from  spite ;  and  sick- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  revenge  is 
sometimes  simulated.  A  neigh- 
bour wants  a  house  or  garden,  and 
the  owner  either  requires  more 
than  he  wishes  to  pay,  or  refuses 
to  sell  it.  Covetousness  consumes 
his  heart,  and  the  witch-ghost  is 
brought  into  action.  Then  the 
covetous  person,  or  his  child,  or  a 
neighbour,  falls  ill,  or  feigns  illness; 
the  ailment  baffles  the  skill  of  the 
physician,  and  the  witch-finder  is 
called  in.  Then  all  is  smooth  sail- 
ing, and  little  is  left  to  chance. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Mission 
at  Zimm^,  Christians  were  very 
unfavourably  looked  on  by  the 
officials.  This  may  partly  have 
arisen  from  what  I  consider  to  have 
been,  under  the  circumstances,  an 
injudicious  act  of  a  missionary. 
An  old  temple-ground  was  handed 
over  to  the  missionaries  as  a  com- 
pound for  their  houses  and  schools. 
The  temple  was  in  ruins,  but  a 
sandstone  image  of  Buddha,  five 
feet  in  height,  was  intact,  and  was 
much  reverenced  by  the  people, 
who  placed  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  before  it.  The  missionaries 


used  the  ruins  of  the  temple  for 
levelling  the  ground,  and  buried 
the  image  under  the  debris.  One 
day  during  some  alterations  it  was 
dug  up,  and  the  people  swarmed 
into  the  compound  to  pay  their 
respects  to  it,  although  it  had  lost 
its  head.  The  missionary  then 
took  an  axe  and  knocked  it  to 
pieces  before  the  people,  who  were 
naturally  horrified  and  offended 
at  the,  to  them,  sacrilegious  deed. 
The  people  were  still  more  dis- 
gusted by  seeing  the  pedestal  upon 
which  the  image  had  been  seated 
turned  into  a  garden  seat,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  image  made  into 
a  rockery. 

Another  cause  of  friction  arose 
in  1869  from  two  new  converts 
neglecting  to  aid  in  repairing  the 
palisading  round  the  outer  city 
when  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
officials.  The  missionaries  believed 
that  the  affair  arose  merely  from  a 
misunderstanding.  Anyhow,  the 
two  converts  were  seized,  and  fas- 
tened with  ropes  passed  through 
the  holes  in  their  ear-laps  to  the 
upper  beams  of  a  house,  and  next 
day  clubbed  to  death.  The  mis- 
sionaries complained  to  the  King 
of  Siam,  and  a  Siamese  official  was 
sent  up  to  inquire  into  the  case. 
The  King  of  Zimm^,  being  bound 
to  Siam  only  so  far  as  tribute  and 
his  foreign  relations  were  con- 
cerned, answered  the  commissioner 
by  stating  that  it  was  his  affair 
and  not  Siam's;  and  that  he  in- 
intended  to  kill  as  many  of  his  own 
people  as  he  chose.  It  was  not 
till  nine  years  afterwards,  in  the 
present  king's  reign,  five  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Siam- 
ese commissioner  at  Zimm^,  that 
a  proclamation,  issued  by  the  Si- 
amese government,  declaring  that 
any  of  the  Siamese  Shans  might 
change  their  religion  with  im- 
punity, was  allowed  to  be  plac- 
arded up  in  the  Court  of  Zimm^. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  mis- 
sionaries had  made  nearly  200  con- 
verts, and  were  much  respected  by 
the  princes  and  the  people. 

Besides  converting  the  people, 
and  opening  schools  for  their  educa- 
tion, the  missionaries  have  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  conquer  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  witchcraft ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  had 
become  a  custom  with  several  of 
the  princes  of  Zimm^  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  as  well  as 
other  intelligent  people,  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  physician  attached 
to  the  Mission,  in  cases  of  serious 
illness  in  their  families.  Another 
blow  has  been  given  to  supersti- 
tion by  the  missionaries  sheltering 
those  who  lie  under  the  accusation 
of  witchcraft.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  sixteen  accused  families  were 
residing  in  the  Mission  grounds, 
some  of  whom  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity;  and  most  of  the 
children  were  attending  the  schools. 

The  people  account  for  no  harm 
having  happened  to  the  mission- 
aries through  their  harbouring 
witches,  by  saying  that  the  Pee- 
Kah  are  afraid  of  Europeans,  and 
clamber  up  the  tamarind-trees  near 
the  gate  of  the  Mission  when  the 
witches  go  in,  and  wait  until  they 
leave  the  yard  to  enter  them  again. 

One  of  the  trees  outside  the 
compound  was  much  dreaded  by 
people  who  had  to  pass  near  it. 
The  cries  of  the  spirits  were  often 
heard  from  its  branches  at  night. 
At  times  the  spirits  descended  to 
the  ground  and  confronted  passers- 
by.  One  of  them  resembled  a 
child  about  a  year  old,  then,  in  a 
second,  its  form  would  expand  and 
grow  until  it  was  taller  than  the 
tree,  when  it  would  vanish,  after 
forcing  a  scream  of  horror  from 
the  affrighted  beholder.  This 
ghost  for  some  reason  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  missionary. 

One  day  Mr  Wilson  saw  a  fire 


built  close  to  the  tree,  and  two 
men  squatting  near  it.  On  ap- 
proaching them  he  noticed  that 
one  was  holding  two  small  chickens 
over  the  flames,  whose  feathers 
were  already  half  consumed.  The 
other  had  a  bundle  of  bamboo 
splints,  which  he  was  sticking  into 
the  ground  to  support  a  platform, 
upon  which  the  fowls,  when  roast^ 
ed,  were  to  be  offered  to  the  spirits. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  em- 
bodied missionary,  who,  much  to 
their  dismay,  insisted  upon  their 
taking  their  offerings  out  of  his 
compound. 

When  visiting  Dr  Peoples,  the 
physician  attached  to  the  Mission, 
he  told  me  of  a  strange  case  of 
hysteria,  which  arose  from  the 
belief  of  the  Shans  in  evil  spirits. 
There  was  a  man  living  in  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city  who 
possessed  a  garden  of  areca  palms 
and  plantains.  In  the  garden  was 
a  well,  the  abode  of  a  Pee-Hong, 
or  headless  spirit :  all  deceased 
murderers,  adulterers,  and  other 
people  who  have  been  executed 
become  Pee-Hong.  In  its  way  to 
and  from  this  well  the  Pee-Hong 
passed  through  a  grove  of  trees, 
which  the  owner,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  neighbours,  who 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  demon, 
determined  to  cut  down.  A  short 
time  after  the  trees  had  been  de- 
stroyed he  became  very  uneasy  and 
unwell;  and,  whenever  thinking 
or  talking  on  the  subject,  figures 
appeared  on  his  limbs  and  body,  in 
the  form  of  regular  welts,  shaped 
like  leaves  and  trunks  and  whole 
trees,  sometimes  resembling  plan- 
tain-trees, at  others  areca  palms. 
Having  tried  every  form  of  exor- 
cism, he  applied  to  Dr  Peoples  for 
help  through  his  medical  assistant, 
but  refused  to  display  the  spirit 
manifestations  before  him,  saying 
that  they  would  not  appear  before 
Christians.    The  doctor  prescribed 
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for  the  man,  and  went  to  visit  him 
the  next  day  at  his  house,  but  he 
had  left  his  family  and  started  for 
a  famous  shrine.  Many  months 
had  passed  since  then,  but  nothing 
further  had  been  heard  of  the 
demoniac. 

The  belief  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  into  the  bodies  of 
animals  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  hallucination.  In 
one  of  the  Siamese  books  a  tale  is 
told  of  a  wife  plotting  the  death 
of  her  affectionate  husband  with 
her  paramour,  and,  on  the  success 
of  the  plot,  marrying  the  latter. 
Soon  afterwards  the  woman  noticed 
a  snake  in  the  house,  which  she 
thought  must  be  her  late  husband, 
as  she  imagined  it  looked  lov- 
ingly upon  her.  After  killing  the 
snake  she  had  a  cow  which  she 
killed  for  the  same  reason.  Then 
she  had  a  dog,  which  followed  her 
everywhere  with  affectionate  watch- 
fulness, and  she,  thinking  her  hus- 
.  band's  soul  must  be  in  it,  killed  it. 
After  the  dog's  death  a  child  was 
born,  who,  because  it  looked  at  her 
with  loving  eyes,  she  thought  must 
be  her  husband.  Kot  daring  to 
cut  short  its  life,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  it,  she  gave  it  out 
to  be  nursed.  When  the  child 
grew  up,  it  is  said  to  have  remem- 
bered the  various  migrations  of  its 
soul  from  the  time  that  it  was  the 
husband  of  its  own  mother,  and  to 
have  told  the  story  to  its  grand- 
mother. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr  M*Gilvary 
went  with  me  to  call  on  the  Si- 
amese commissioner,  who  resides 
in  a  large,  two-storeyed,  white- 
washed brick  house,  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  We  were  shown 
into  an  airy  upper  room,  which 
serves  as  an  audience  -  chamber, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  large 
round  table,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  chairs.  On  our  entry, 
we  were  welcomed  by  Chow  Don, 


the  junior  Siamese  assistant-com- 
missioner, a  bright,  gentlemanly- 
looking  young  man,  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  A  few  minutes 
later,  the  Siamese  commissioner, 
an  iron  -  grey  -  haired,  well-built 
man  above  the  average  height  of 
Siamese,  and  very  plausible  and 
courteous  in  behaviour,  came  in, 
and  after  shaking  hands,  offered 
us  cigars  and  tea. 

Amongst  the  Siamese  the  dress 
of  the  two  sexes  is  exactly  alike, 
but  the  women  are  shorter  and 
more  brazen-faced  than  the  men, 
and  wear  a  love-lock  above  each 
ear.  Both  have  their  hair  cut 
short  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
head,  and  wear  it  either  swept 
back  from  the  forehead,  or  parted 
in  the  middle.  It  is  very  thick, 
coarse,  and  intensely  black. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  panung 
or  waist-cloth,  and  a  jacket.  The 
panung  is  a  plaid -shaped  cloth 
about  7  feet  long  and  2^  feet 
broad,  and  made  of  cotton  or  of 
silk.  It  is  passed  round  the  body, 
held  together  tight  in  front,  where 
a  twist  in  the  top  is  made,  and 
tucked  in.  The  two  trailing  ends 
are  then  picked  up,  passed  under 
the  legs,  and  tucked  in  at  the 
small  of  the  back.  The  upper 
classes  wear  stockings,  often  of 
gay  colours,  and  elastic-sided  boots 
or  shoes;  and  girdle  themselves 
with  a  cricketing  belt,  or  with 
one  fastened  by  a  buckle  set  with 
precious  stones. 

The  average  height  of  the 
Siamese  men  is  five  feet  and 
three  inches,  or  three  or  four 
inches  less  than  that  of  the 
Zimm^  Shans.  The  women  sel- 
dom exceed  four  feet  and  nine 
inches  in  height.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Khas  and  the  Shans,  made  more 
repulsive  by  a  dash  of  the  Malay 
and  Chinese.  They  have  broad, 
flat,  lozenge  -  shaped  faces;  high 
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cheek  -  bones  ;  small  bridgeless 
noses;  low  foreheads;  small,  black, 
pig-eyes;  wide  mouths ;  thick,  non- 
protruding  lips;  a  yellowish-brown 
complexion  ;  and,  generally,  a  sul- 
len expression. 

I  had  been  warned  before  leav- 
ing Burmah  that  Siamese  officials 
are  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
that  I  must  not  rely  upon  a  single 
atom  of  information  I  got  from 
them.  From  personal  intercourse, 
I  found  that  the  gentleman  who 
warned  me  was  strictly  correct  in 
his  judgment.  In  answer  to  your 
questions,  they  tell  you  the  most 
plausible  lie  that  trips  to  their 
tongue,  and  if  you  chance  to  test 
their  accuracy  by  reverting  to  the 
subject  in  the  same  or  a  future 
conversation,  contradict  them- 
selves most  flatly.  If  you  trouble 
yourself  to  point  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  statements,  they 
are  ashamed  —  but  only  of  not 
having  played  their  game  better. 

After  a  little  preliminary  con- 
versation, I  told  the  commissioner 
that  Prince  Prisdang,  the  Siamese 
ambassador  in  London,  had  pro- 
mised about  seven  months  before 
to  write  to  the  King  of  Siam 
about  my  mission,  and  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr  Colquhoun  as  follows : 
<*I  have  no  hesitation  in  inform- 
ing you  that  any  well  -  digested 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
position  of  Siam,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  kingdom,  will  receive 
the  attentive  consideration  of  his 
Majesty  and  my  Government ;  and 
that  his  Majesty  will  allow  all 
facilities  to  be  given  for  any  pur- 
poses of  exploration,  or  of  gaining 
accurate  knowledge,  by  properly 
qualified  persons,  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  proposed  to  be 
traversed  by  the  railway." 

He  told  me  that  he  had  received 
no  instructions  whatever  on  the 
subject  from  the  king,  but  no 


doubt  he  would  receive  them  in 
a  few  days;  in  the  meantime,  he 
would  gladly  do  all  he  could  to 
aid  me  in  my  project. 

I  then  asked  him  to  aid  me  in 
gathering  information  about  the 
trade  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  give  me  a  letter  to  the 
various  princes  in  the  district,  ask- 
ing them  to  aid  me  to  the  utmost 
in  their  power.  This  he  promised 
to  do,  and  the  conversation  became 
general.  When  I  received  the 
letter,  it  proved  to  be  so  milk-and- 
watery  that  it  was  worse  than 
worthless,  and  Dr  M 'Gil vary  ad- 
vised me  to  keep  it  as  a  curiosity, 
and  not  to  show  it.  All  his  other 
promises  were  merely  pie-crust — 
made  to  be  broken. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to 
go,  Phra  Udon,  the  senior  assist- 
ant-commissioner, came  bounding 
in  like  a  clown  at  a  circus,  greeting 
us  all  boisterously  with,  "  How  do 
you  all  do  1  So  glad  you've  come. 
All  well,  I  hope  ?  "  then  he  hurried 
round  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
shook  hands  in  an  affectionately 
jovial  manner.  I  had  heard  about 
this  individual  before  I  came,  and 
was  therefore  more  amused  than 
surprised  at  his  manner.  There 
was  no  ceremony  about  him.  We 
were  jolly  companions  every  one, 
and  he  would  be  delighted  to  be 
the  tomfool  of  the  party.  It  is 
surprising  how  such  a  mountebank 
could  have  got  even  into  the 
Siamese  service.  From  subse- 
quent inquiry  I  learnt  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Ceylon,  who,  with 
other  monks,  had  come  over  to 
Siam  many  years  ago  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king,  and  who,  manag- 
ing to  curry  favour  at  Court,  threw 
off  the  yellow  robe,  and  entered  the 
Government  service. 

Conversation  now  passed  into  a 
shower  of  questions  from  Phra 
Udon,  amid  which  our  answers 
could  barely  be  squeezed  edge- 
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wise;  this  moment  Siamese,  the 
next  English,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  two  combined.  After  a 
time  I  grew  weary  of  the  assumed 
joviality,  and  was  glad  to  say 
good-bye,  and  retreat  from  the 
scene. 

Our  next  call  was  upon  Ohow 
Boo- re  Rak,  the  Ohow  Hoo-a 
Muang  Kyow  or  head  of  the  Gem 
Oity, — a  man  of  fine  stature,  with 
a  keen  eye  and  intelligent  mind. 
We  did  not  detain  him  long,  be- 
cause he  was  hearing  cases  in  his 
house,  but  went  to  see  the  king's 
eldest  son  by  a  former  marriage, 
who  holds  the  post  of  Ohow  Bacha 
Boot ;  and  afterwards  Ohow  Oo-tar 
ra-kan,  who,  if  primogeniture  ruled 
the  accession  to  the  throne  in  the 
Shan  States,  would  have  been  King 
of  Zimm^.  To  prevent  disturb- 
ances, the  King  of  Siam  kept  Koi 
Maha  Prome,  his  father  and  the 
eldest  son  of  a  former  king,  at  Bang- 
kok, until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Having  finished  our  calls  we 
strolled  homewards,  chatting  about 
the  various  people  we  had  seen. 

The  Siamese  judge,  or  commis- 
sioner, was  appointed  under  the 
Anglo  -  Siamese  treaty  of  1874, 
whereby  we  recognised  the  control 
of  Siam  over  the  Shan  States  of 
Ohiengmai,  Lakon,  and  Lampoon- 
chi  (Zimm^,  Lakon,  and  Lapoon). 
This  treaty  arranged  for  the  polic- 
ing of  the  frontier,  the  extradition 
of  dacoits,  and  the  appointment  of 
Siamese  judges  at  Zimm^  The 
judges  were  to  decide  between 
British  subjects  having  passports 
and  Siamese  subjects ;  but  a  pro- 
viso was  made  that  in  case  the 
British  subject  did  not  consent  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  his 
or  her  case  should  be  tried  by  the 
British  consul  at  Bangkok,  or  the 
British  officer  in  the  Yoonzaleen 
district  of  Lower  Burmah. 

Previous  to  this  treaty  the  Siam- 
ese authority  in  the  Shan  States 
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was  confined  to  the  regulation  of 
their  foreign  affairs  and  sanction- 
ing the  appointments  of  their 
elected  chiefs,  Siam  protecting  the 
Shan  States  of  Ohiengmai,  or 
Zimm^  ;  Lamphang  Lakhon,  or 
Lakon ;  Lampoonchi,  or  Lapoon ; 
Muang  Nan,  or  Nan ;  Muang  Phre, 
or  Peh,  or  Prai,  or  Phray  (these 
four  states  were  comprised  in  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Zimm^,  and 
Lakon  and  Lapoon  still  look  up  to 
Zimm^  as  their  parent  state,  and 
in  a  vague  manner  are  controlled 
by  it);  and  Luang  Prabang,  or 
Hluang  Prabang.  In  return  for 
Siam's  protection  against  foreign 
invaders,  these  six  states  agreed  to 
send  triennial  tribute  to  Siam,  in 
the  form  of  gold  and  silver  boxes, 
vases,  and  jewelled  necklaces,  to- 
gether with  curious  gold  and  sil- 
ver trees,  valued  at  from  £15  to 
£35  each. 

Trade  between  British  Burmah 
and  Siam  and  its  Shah  States  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  Anglo- 
Siamese  treaty  of  1855-56.  Up 
to  that  time  Europeans,  descend- 
ants of  Europeans,  Burmese,  and 
Peguans  from  British  Burmah, 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Siamese  dominions  for  purposes 
of  trade,  although  our  native  of 
India  subjects  were  permitted  to 
do  so.  Siam's  policy  was  simply 
that  of  perfect  seclusion  from  her 
neighbours. 

Next  day  Ohow  Go-boon,  accom- 
panied by  her  eldest  son  Ohow 
Sook  Ka  Same  and  her  niece,  the 
only  child  of  the  queen,  returned 
our  call,  and  were  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  attendants  bearing 
silver-handled  umbrellas,  and  gold 
betel-boxes,  water-jars,  and  cigar- 
ette platters.  The  son  looked 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
niece  about  two  years  younger. 
The  missionaries  said  the  children, 
when  grown  up^  would  make  an 
excellent  match,  but  they  were 
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doubtful  whether  the  queen  would 
consent  to  the  union,  as  the  father 
of  the  boy  was  not  of  royal  blood. 
They  were  both  very  well  behaved, 
and  were  evidently  fond  of  Dr  and 
Mrs  M*Gilvary.  Chow  Oo-boon 
had  been  the  steady  friend  of  the 
missionaries  at  Zimm^  ever  since 
the  Mission  had  been  founded. 

This  princess  was  no  ordinary 
person,  and  her  life  was  a  romance. 
Highly  intelligent,  and  a  capital 
woman  of  business,  a  great  trader, 
and  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  extensive  teak-forests,  and 
numerous  elephants,  serfs,  and 
slaves,  love  was  yet  to  her  "the 
summer's  sun,  nature  gay  adorn- 
ing." She  was  very  amourously 
inclined,  and  during  many  years 
had  given  the  queen  great  anxiety 
and  trouble  in  controlling  her 
headstrong  fancies.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
eldest  son  of  a  former  king  of 
Zimm<^  and  would  have  been  on 
the  throne  had  the  rule  of  succes- 
sion been  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  is 
married  to  Chow  Sing  Kam,  the 
eldest  son  of  Chow  Racha  Boot, 
and  therefore  the  grandson  of  the 
present  king. 

Since  her  first  widowhood  the 
princess  had  made  several  misal- 
liancea  with  people  not  of  the 
royal  family,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  queen,  who  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  mar- 
riages, but  removed  the  objects  of 
her  affection  beyond  her  reach. 
At  length  Chow  Oo-boon  sought 
to  foil  her  sister  by  selecting  a 
wealthy  Burmese  timber  -  trader, 
over  whom  she  thought  the  queen 
dare  not  exercise  authority,  as  he 
was  a  British  subject.  Here  she 
was  mistaken.  The  queen  had 
him  apprehended,  and  escorted  to 
the  frontier,  where  he  was  told 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
keep  away  from  Zirnm^  for  the 


future.  Not  to  be  balked,  as 
soon  as  this  Burmese  was  over  the 
border,  she  selected  another,  and 
began  philandering  with  him. 

The  queen  was  now  quite  out 
of  patience,  so  one  dark  nighty 
when  the  Burman  was  on  his  way 
to  the  princess's  residence,  he  was 
waylaid  and  clubbed  to  death. 
Greatly  enraged  at  this  assassina- 
tion, Chow  Oo-boon  is  said  to  have 
done  her  utmost  to  have  the  mat- 
ter brought  to  trial  by  the  British 
authorities,  who,  however,  con- 
sidered it  politic  to  pass  it  over. 
Years  had  passed  since  then,  the 
sisters  were  reconciled,  and  Chow 
Oo-boon  gave  no  more  cause  for 
anxiety,  but  expended  her  love 
and  care  upon  the  education  of  her 
children. 

After  chatting  for  a  little  while, 
the  princess  invited  us  to  dinner 
on  the  foUoMdng  Saturday,  March 
1st,  and  said  that,  as  we  should 
be  detained  waiting  for  elephants 
for  two,  or  perhaps  three  days,  she 
had  arranged  for  two  of  hers  to  be 
at  our  house  the  next  morning  to 
take  us  to  the  pagoda  on  Loi  Soo 
Tayp ;  it  would  be  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion for  us,  and  I  could  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  country  from  the 
enclosure. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  two  of 
her  ladies-in-waiting  were  crouched 
at  her  feet  ready  to  hand  her 
cigarettes  or  her  betel-box,  whilst 
others  were  seated  on  the  staircase 
near  the  edge  of  the  verandah,  and 
a  few  were  following  the  children, 
who  with  young  M*Gilvary  were 
racing  aboirt  the  house  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  Before  the  prin- 
cess left,  I  brought  out  some  Mal- 
tese jewellery,  and  said  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  she  would  accept 
it  as  a  present.  She  admired  the 
filigree  work,  and  was  evidently 
much  gratified,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  sister  or  a  wife,  as  she  would 
like  to  have  embroidered  shirts 
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made  for  them  if  I  thought  they 
would  be  pleased  with  them.  I 
said  that  my  sister  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  one,  as  she  was 
very  fond  of  beautiful  thingu ;  and 
Shan  embroideries,  particularly  the 
specimens  seen  at  her  house,  were 
certainly  exquisite  in  their  design 
and  workmanship. 

When  our  visitors  had  gone, 
Mrs  MHlilvary  told  me  that  the 
queen  as  well  as  the  princess 
frequently  visited  her,  and  that 
her  daughter,  Mrs  Cheek,  at  their 
request  had  made  them  full  suits 
of  European  dress,  and  that  they 
looked  very  well  in  them.  I  should 
think,  however,  that  their  hand- 
some native  costumes  suit  them 
much  better,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  hide  their  feet  in  shoes  or 
boots,  for,  like  their  hands,  they 
are  delicately  formed — small  and 
narrow,  and  decidedly  pretty. 

Kext  morning  two  male  ele- 
phants, with  silver  trappings  and 
roofed  howdahs,  with  beautifully 
carved  frames,  were  led  up  to  the 
verandah  for  us  to  mount.  Mine 
was  a  very  large  one,  measuring 
fully  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground,  but  rather 
awkward  in  its  gait,  which  made 
it  unpleasant  to  ride ;  Dr  Cushing's 
was  slightly  smaller,  and  more 
agreeable  for  riding.  Ease  in  gait 
is  one  of  the  great  considerations 
when  hiring  or  purchasing  an 
elephant  to  ride,  for  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  their  gait  as 
there  is  in  that  of  horses.  One 
with  pleasant  paces  and  a  swift 
walk  always  fetches  a  high  price, 
and  should  walk  fully  four  miles 
an  hour,  or  double  the  pace  of  an 
ordinary  elephant.  Females  are 
very  often  easier  for  riding  than 
the  males,  but  it  is  considered 
derogatory  for  a  noble  to  be  seen 
on  one. 

Having  comfortably  settled  our- 
selves in  our  howdahs,  with  a  tin 


of  gingerbread  nuts,  a  Chinese 
cosey  -  covered  teapot,  and  an 
enamelled  iron  cup  and  saucer  on 
each  of  our  seats,  and  our  lunch 
packed  away  under  them,  we 
started,  and  after  crossing  the 
river  above  the  bridge,  followed 
the  road  which  skirts  the  northern 
moat  of  the  city.  In  half  an  hour 
we  passed  the  White  Elephant 
Gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
city;  and  after  traversing  rice- 
iields  for  about  an  hour,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  commenced 
to  ascend  the  spur  by  a  path  which 
runs  between  the  aqueduct  that 
supplies  Zimm6  with  water,  and 
Huay  Kao  the  parent  stream.  The 
foot  of  the  hill  lies  four  miles  from 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge. 

To  the  north  of  the  city,  imme- 
diately bordering  the  road  we  had 
traversed,  lay  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Kiang  Yuen,  which 
has  perhaps  given  rise  to  the 
Zimm^  Shans  being  known  as 
Yuen  Shans  by  the  Burmese.  I 
had  no  time  to  inspect  the  ruins, 
but  noticed  several  large  temples 
and  pagodas.  One  of  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Chinese  pagoda,  is 
peculiar  in  shape,  being  formed 
of  live  flattened  balls  of  brick 
masonry,  each  diminishing  at  the 
top  and  placed  one  above  the  other. 
It  has  no  umbrella  or  htee  at  the 
top,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  a  Chinese  general  named 
Utau,  when  besieging  the  city  some 
centuries  ago. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  city 
the  road  crosses  the  ramparts  and 
moats  of  a  large  fort,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  Burmese  when 
they  last  besieged  the  city  in  1776. 
Thijs  fort  is  now  known  as  Muang 
Soon  Dok,  the  town  of  the  flower- 
garden.  To  the  south  of  the  fort, 
and  between  the  city  and  Loi  Soo 
Tayp,  are  the  ruins  of  Muang  La 
Maing,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
La  was,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
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ramparts  and  ditches  remain.  It 
is  upon  the  site  of  this  city  that 
Kun  Ngu,  the  third  son  of  Kun 
Lung,  the  chief  of  Muang  Man,  is 
said  to  have  built  his  capital. 
Kun  Lung,  according  to  the  story 
of  Muang  Man,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Ney  Elias,  descended 
from  heaven  by  a  golden  ladder 
into  the  Shweli  Valley  near  Bhamo 
in  A.D.  568. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  as  far  as 
the  water&U,  which  lies  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  was  easy,  and  from  thence 
onwards  the  slope  became  rather 
steep.  The  aqueduct  takes  its 
water  from  the  Huay  Kao  just 
above  where  the  stream  plunges 
over  a  ledge  forming  the  crest  of 
the  fall,  and  a  shelter  for  many 
small  images  that  have  been  placed 
under  it  by  pious  pilgrims.  A 
small  temple,  containing  a  solitary 
image  of  Gaudama,  has  been  erect- 
ed near  the  head  of  the  fall. 

Continuing  the  ascent  along  the 
bank  of  the  torrent,  which  rushed 
glistening  and  foaming  down  its 
channel  of  bare  granite  rock,  at 
eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  rest- 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on 
whose  crest  the  Mya  Sapeet  chedi^ 
or  pagoda  of  the  Emerald  Rice- 
bowl,  is  erected.  The  journey  from 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  had 
taken  us  four  and  a  half  hours, 
the  distance  being  a  little  over 
eight  miles. 

Weary  with  the  incessant  rolling 
and  jolting  we  had  suffered  from 
our  long-legged,  cumbersome  beasts, 
we  felt  relieved  from  suffering  as 
we  stepped  off  the  elephant's  head 
on  to  the  verandah  railing  of  one 
of  the  rest-houses,  and  threw  our- 
selves down  on  the  floor  for  a 
stretch  whilst  our  breakfast  was 
being  prepared. 

After  our  meal  we  ascended  a 
long  flight  of  steps,  bordered  by 
fine  large  pine-trees,  to  the  enclo- 


sure containing  the  religious  build- 
ings. The  avenue  of  pines  was 
most  likely  planted  by  the  Burmese 
when  they  built,  repaired,  or  added 
to,  the  pagoda  in  1760.  We  found 
an  inscription  giving  this  date  for 
the  erection  of  the  pagoda,  on  a 
board  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the 
buildings.  The  Shan  history  of 
Zimm^  gives  the  date  of  the 
pagoda  as  1790 ;  but  this  evident- 
ly refers  only  to  further  additions 
or  repairs. 

The  enclosure  on  the  summit  of 
the  knoll  is  square,  and  surrounded 
by  a  roofed  shed  which  faces  in- 
wards, and  has  an  entrance-gate  in 
the  centre  of  each  side.  T^e  pa- 
goda is  Burmese  in  design,  about 
50  feet  high,  covered  with  copper 
plates  heavily  gilded,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  copper-sheathed  iron 
railing.  The  pedestals  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  basement  of  the  pa- 
goda are  coated  with  a  glass  mosaic 
of  various  colours ;  and  facing  each 
side  of  the  pagoda  is  a  temple  con- 
taining an  image  of  Guadama. 
The  walls  and  posts  of  the  temples 
are  richly  decorated  with  designs 
in  gold  and  vermilion.  The  plat- 
form of  the  enclosure  is  1993  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  3001  feet 
above  mean  sea-level.  The  summit 
of  Loi  Soo  Tayp  appeared  to  be 
about  3000  feet  higher  than  the 
crest  of  the  knolL 

From  the  entrances  facing  the 
plain,  on  a  clear  day  the  view  must 
be  magnificent ;  but  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  the  plain  were  shrouded  in  haze, 
and  we  could  only  see  the  country 
for  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the 
town.  The  city  and  villages  were 
hidden  by  the  foliage,  and  the 
whole  plain,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
looked  one  great  orchard  of  palm 
and  f  mit  trees,  with  here  and  there 
a  narrow  slip  of  rice  plain.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  deceptive  than 
travelling  through  such  a  country ; 
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the  great  hedges  of  fruit-trees  and 
clumps  of  handsome  bamboos  that 
fringe  the  fields  continually  hiding 
the  extent  of  the  cultivation.  In 
the  fringes  surrounding  the  fields, 
and  in  the  beautiful  groves  that 
are  scattered  about,  lie  the  houses 
of  the  villagers,  making  it  simplj 
impossible,  wiUiout  a  census,  to 
arrive,  or  even  make  a  near  guess, 
at  the  population. 

Seeing  one  of  the  Ka-vxtt^  or 
pagoda  slaves,  sweeping  up  some 
fallen  leaves,  Dr  Gushing  asked 
him  to  relate  the  legend  of  the  pa- 
goda, and  the  origin  of  its  name. 
In  reply  he  told  us  that,  long,  long 
ago,  a  company  of  Pee^  or  spirits, 
brought  five  of  the  bowls  which 
are  used  for  begging  by  the  monks, 
and  offered  them  at  the  shrine. 
These  were  each  of  different  colours 
—  red,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  cut  out  of  precious  gems,  and 
fitted  one  within  the  other, — ^the 
green  or  emerald  bowl  containing 
tiie  rest.  The  pagoda  is  therefore 
named  "  The  Pa^a  of  the  Em- 
erald Rice-bowL"  He  further  as- 
sured us  that  the  right  name  for 
Loi  Soo  Tayp  was  Loi  Soo  Tee,  its 
name  having  originated  from  a 
white  elephant  that  ascended  the 
mountain,  bearing  sacred  relics, 
exclaiming,  as  he  reached  the 
top,  "Soo  Teo,"  or  "the  place 
ends." 

The  pagoda  slaves  are  looked 
upon  as  outcasts  by  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  and  are  either  the 
descendants  of  pagoda  slaves,  or 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  pagoda  by  their  master  on 
account  of  the  merit  accruing  to 
the  deed,  or  have  been  so  dedicated 
as  a  punishment  for  crimes  they 
have  committed.  Not  even  a  king 
dare  free  a  pagoda  slave ;  for  if  he 
did  so,  he  would  after  this  life  in- 
fallibly have  to  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  most  fearful  hell.  They 
are  not  only  pagoda  slaves  and  out- 


casts, but  their  posterity  must  re- 
main so  during  the  dispensation  of 
Guadama  Buddha,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  5000  years  after  his  death, 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred 
B.C.  543.  Pagoda  slaves  may  not 
be  employed  in  any  other  work 
than  keeping  the  shrine  in  order, 
and  are  obliged  to  present  tithes 
of  all  they  produce  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  the  pagoda  and  its 
monks.  On  our  return  the  jour- 
ney took  only  three  hours  and  a 
half,  as  the  elephants  went  quickly 
down  the  hill,  and  were  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home  for  their  evening's 
feed. 

In  the  evening  I  besieged  Dr 
M*Gilvary,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade him  to  accompany  us  to 
ELiang  Hsen.  I  assured  him  that 
the  journey  should  be  no  expense 
to  his  Mission,  either  for  food  or 
for  elephants ;  that  he  would  be  of 
very  great  use  in  collecting  infor- 
mation from  the  people ;  luid  that 
it  would  be  delightful,  both  for  Dr 
Gushing  and  myself,  to  have  his 
company.  He  said  that  he  was 
really  unable  to  go  with  us  on  that 
journey,  as  his  year's  supply  of 
boots  were  on  their  way  from 
Bangkok,  and  the  ones  he  had 
would  fall  to  pieces  before  he  re- 
turned. I  replied  that  I  had  two 
pairs  of  Walkingphast's  boots, 
which  were  quite  new,  and  I  should 
be  so  pleased  if  he  would  try  them 
on ;  that  they  were  spare  ones ;  and 
that  I  should  certainly  not  need 
more  than  one  pair  besides  those  I 
had  in  use ;  that  his  doing  so  would 
be  an  actual  relief  to  me,  as  I  felt 
that  I  was  carrying  about  useless 
lt>aggage«  He  was  very  shy  of  the 
offer  at  first;  but  I  succeeded  in 
talking  his  wife  over,  and  she  man- 
aged to  persuade  him  not  to  dis- 
appoint us,  and  that  the  trip  was 
exactly  what  his  health  required. 
I  shall  ever  remember  this  good 
lady  and  her  husband  with  pleas- 
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ure,  admiration,  and  gratitude. 
They  were  utterly  unselfish  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
quite  untiring  in  heaping  kindness 
upon  us. 

The  following  days  I  strolled 
ahout  the  place,  and  visited  several 
of  the  Burmese  foresters  with  Loo- 
galay,  who  had  been  having  a  high 
time  amongst  them,  but  found  they 
knew  very  little  about  any  part  of 
the  country  except  in  the  regions 
where  they  worked  their  forests. 
They  all  lived  in  large,  substantial 
teak-built  houses,  and  appeared  to 
be  well  off,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  liquors  and  other  refreshments 
they  placed  on  their  table. 

I  learnt  from  them  the  Shan  and 
Burmese  names  of  many  of  the 
trees,  which  afterwards  enabled  me 
to  record  them  in  Burmese  when 
only  the  Shan  names  were  given 
me.  Nothing  strikes  a  traveller  in 
Indo-Ohina  more  than  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the 
country  possessed  by  the  people. 
Not  only  can  an  ordinary  villager 
tell  you  the  names  of  the  various 
plants  and  trees  that  you  meet,  but 
also  their  uses— whether  as  dyes, 
drugs,  oils,  or  resins. 

On  expressing  my  surprise  at 
there  being  so  many  temples  and 
monasteries  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, they  said  that,  although 
many  had  of  late  years  been  re- 
paired by  the  Shans,  nearly  all  of 
them  had  been  built  by  the  Bur- 
mese when  governing  the  country 
from  A.D.  1564  to  1774. 

Chow  Oo-boon  made  great  pre- 
parations for  her  dinner,  which 
was  served  in  European  style,  on 
a  table  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers.  Mrs  M*Gilvary  furnished 
the  crockery,  cutlery,  and  table- 
linen,  and  our  Madras  servants 
superintended  the  cookery.  Among 
the  guests  were  the  daughters  of 


the  queen  and  princess  and  the 
Siamese  assistant  -  commissioners, 
Phra  Udon  and  Chow  Don.  Fin- 
gers, for  the  nonce,  gave  way  to 
knives  and  forks ;  and  even  Phra 
Udon,  the  Singhalese  buffoon, 
showed  that  he  could  behave  him- 
self before  ladies.  There  was  no 
apparent  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
our  hostess  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  dinner  would  turn  out  a  suc- 
cess. All  were  affable,  courteous, 
and  pleasant^  and  appeared  bent 
upon  adding  to  the  general  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  princess  informed  me  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for 
our  starting  early  on  Monday,  as, 
to  prevent  further  delay,  she  and 
some  of  the  princes  had  agreed  to 
supply  us  with  elephants,  and  a 
letter  had  been  signed  by  the  Court, 
calling  upon  the  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  to  afford  us  their 
aid.  This  passport,  as  is  usual, 
was  scratched  with  a  stile  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  palm-leaf,  which 
coils  up  into  a  ring  and  has  a  stamp 
embossed  on  it  at  each  end.  The 
stamp  determines  the  real  author- 
ity of  the  document,  and  is  ex- 
amined before  reading  it.  When 
the  writing  grows  dim,  it  is  easily 
made  legible  by  wetting  the  finger 
and  rubbing  it  over  the  leaf — thus 
cleansing  the  smooth  surface,  and 
filling  the  scratches  with  the  dirt 
so  removed. 

We  had  everything  packed  on 
Monday  morning,  but  were  delayed 
until  nearly  one  o'clock,  when  the 
last  elephant  came  in ;  and  we 
started  through  the  plain  for  the 
camp  which  had  been  selected  for 
us  by  Chow  Nan  Kyow  Wong, 
the  eldest  son  of  "The  Head  of 
the  Gem  City,"  who  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  us  as  far  as  Kiang 
Hai. 

Holt  S.  Hallbtt. 
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CHAPTEB   XXX — A  DEFEAT. 


"  Tliere  must  be  now 
Betwixt  us  twain  h( 

Of  the  foregoing  history  Maud 
had  gathered  only  the  most  general 
outlmes,  hut  they  were  enough  to 
satisfy  her  that  her  object  was 
gained.  For  the  first  day  she  had 
there  to  rest  content — ^the  more  so 
as  the  end  of  her  interview  with 
Samuel  Foote  had  been  unhappily 
cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  a 
fisher-lad  on  a  cobbling  errand. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  the 
first  day,  but  not  for  the  second. 
With  the  return  of  daylight  came 
new  anxieties.  Christopher  Swan, 
to  be  sure,  was  found.  But  sup- 
posing he  were  to  be  lost  again, 
and  with  him  the  clue  to  the 
copper's  whereabouts?  For  no 
particulars  upon  this  point  had 
yet  been  reached  at  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  interview. 
When  she  thought  of  the  look  of 
panic  in  the  shoemaker's  one  eye, 
a  dread  came  over  Maud  lest  her 
very  next  visit  to  Wheal  Tally-ho 
should  find  him  flown  once  more 
— shunted  away  by  his  terror  of  the 
law,  and  disbelieving  in  her  pro- 
mise of  protection.  Such  an  end 
to  so  carefully  conducted  a  scheme 
would  be  like  foundering  within 
sight  of  land,  and  at  the  mere 
thought  of  this  possibility,  Maud 
felt  herself  grow  chill  with  appre- 
hension. At  any  price  the  danger 
must  be  averted,  and  the  only  step 
which  seemed  quite  certain  to  avert 
it  was  to  put  a  guard  upon  the 
shoemaker— if  not,  indeed,  to  secure 
his  person.  This,  a  very  brief  re- 
flection assured  Maud,  she  could 
not  do  unaided.  Events,  as  she 
was  wise  enough  to  acknowledge, 
had  got  beyond  her  single-handed 


>  passages  of  love 
ceforword  everaore." 

control.  By  the  time  breakfast 
was  over,  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained,  and  possibly  everything  to 
be  lost,  by  withholding  the  truth 
any  longer  from  those  most  inter- 
ested in  it ;  and  as  a  resolve  with 
Maud  was  synonymous  with  im- 
mediate action,  the  breakfast  things 
were  not  yet  quite  cleared  away, 
and  Hal  was  barely  installed  with 
his  nurse  in  the  inn  garden,  when 
already  Miss  Epperton  might  have 
been  seen  walking  rapidly  along 
the  road  which  skirted  the  bay 
towards  Gullyscoombe  House. 

It  was  a  white  and  dismal  road, 
unshaded  by  any  tree  and  un- 
marked by  any  special  feature. 
On  the  one  side  the  ground  fell 
away  towards  the  cliffs;  on  the 
other,  the  waste  hillside  rose  ab- 
ruptly, only  occasionally  broken 
by  some  small  stony  field  labori- 
ously reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness and  jealously  walled  in.  A 
thin  and  uncertain  bloom  of  furze 
ran  through  the  grey  and  the  brown 
of  the  hills,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  itself,  and  breaking  into  new 
combinations  of  pattern,  like  a 
thread  of  dull  gold  running 
through  the  web  of  a  sad-coloured 
garment.  The  only  moving  thing 
in  sight  was  a  cart  laden  with  sea- 
weed, plodding  its  way  along  far 
ahead,  and  shaking  down  frag- 
ments of  its  cargo  on  to  the  road, 
where  the  wet  coils  lay  and  glis- 
tened like  some  sort  of  shining 
black  snake. 

Maud  had  believed  that  this  sea- 
weed-cart was  the  only  moving 
thing  on  the  road ;  but  presently. 
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from  behind  this  shifting  screen, 
there  emerged  another  figure  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  driver, 
and  walking,  moreover,  straight 
towards  her.  It  was  the  figure  of 
a  tall  man,  as  she  could  see  im- 
mediately. When  she  had  gone  a 
dozen  paces  farther,  she  could  see 
that  the  man  was  young ;  another 
dozen  paces,  and  the  man  was  fair- 
haired  ;  a  dozen  more,  and  she  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  man  might 
be  Germaine;  yet  another  dozen, 
and  she  knew  that  it  was.  Her 
first  instinct  was  to  turn  and  fly. 
A  meeting  with  Germaine  tHe-a-tete 
had  not  entered  into  her  plans  for 
to-day,  and  somehow  this  very 
natural  occurrence  had  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  even  as  a  pos- 
sibility. In  the  hurry  of  recent 
events,  she  had  had  no  time  to 
come  to  a  final  conclusion  as  to 
how  he  should  be  accosted :  whether 
all  misunderstandings  should  be 
ignored,  or  whether  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  her  to  play 
the  penitent.  But  it  was  clear 
that  some  resolution  must  very 
quickly  be  come  to — for,  of  course, 
that  idea  of  flight  had  been  no 
more  than  a  half  -  hysterical  im- 
pulse, overcome  on  the  moment; 
and,  of  course,  Maud  was  still  pur- 
suing her  way,  though  her  pace 
had  slackened.  By  this  a  Httle 
time  might  be  gained — a  few  min- 
utes more  in  which  to  consider  her 
course.  Was  this  to  be  a  recon- 
ciliation scene,  or  was  it  to  be  a 
business  interview?  Was  Chris- 
topher Swan  to  be  the  theme  of  the 
conversation,  or  was  it  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  which  were 
first  to  be  put  on  a  distinct  foot- 
ing 1  There  were  certain  pruden- 
tial considerations  which  seemed 
to  point  out  the  advisability  of 
not  hurrying  into  a  reconciliation 
before  this  afiair  of  the  copper  had 
been  sifted  to  its  bottom,  and 
Maud  began  by  inclining  very 


seriously  to  the  business  side  of 
the  question.  But  it  was  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  nearer  she  found 
herself  to  Germaine,  and  the  more 
plainly  could  she  distinguish  his 
features,  and  the  gold  of  his  hair, 
and  the  blue  of  his  eyes,  the  harder 
did  she  find  it  to  keep  her  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  more  practical 
aspects  of  the  case,  or  to  remind 
herself  of  the  measure  of  uncer- 
tainty which  still  hovered  around 
the  future  of  his  family.  Not  long 
after  she  first  perceived  him,  she 
saw  him  stand  still  and  look  along 
the  road  with  his  hand  shading 
his  eyes.  "He  has  noticed  me," 
said  Maud.  "Will  he  recognise 
me?  Yes"  —  for,  as  he  dropped 
his  hand,  he  suddenly  quickened 
his  pace.  "Ko,  he  can't  have 
recognised  me,"  she  added,  in  an 
instant.  "He  is  walking  slower 
again — slower  than  before." 

And  so,  on  the  naked,  white 
road,  without  a  tree  as  cover, 
the  two  advanced  upon  each  other, 
drawing  inevitably  nearer,  but  the 
steps  of  each  imperceptibly  lagging 
more  heavily,  as  though  they  were 
loath  to  meet.  They  were  abreast 
before  they  stopped  The  breadth 
of  the  road  was  between  them ; 
and  as  they  stopped,  they  did  not 
make  any  of  the  conventional  signs 
of  recognition :  they  simply  stood 
still,  as  something  inevitable,  and 
stared  across  the  road,  rather  help- 
lessly, at  each  other.  By  this  time 
a  paramount  curiosity  had  taken 
the  place  of  all  prudential  con- 
siderations. For  the  moment^ 
possibly  only  a  brief  moment,  yet 
not  the  less  absolutely,  Maud  was 
simply  a  woman  in  face  of  her 
lover,  and  everything  resolved  it- 
self into  the  one  question,  "  Does 
he  love  me  still  ? "  As  she  looked 
at  him  she  was  trying  to  smile,  but 
her  lips  were  pala  The  absence 
of  surprise  upon  Germaine's  &ce 
filled  her  with  dismay.    He  must^ 
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after  all,  have  recognised  her  when 
he  shaded  his  eyes  to  look  along 
the  road  —  have  recognised  her, 
and  yet  not  flown  to  meet  her. 
What  could  this  portend)  It 
was  she  who  spoke  first. 

<<Are  these  Chonghshire  man- 
ners)" she  hegan,  with  another 
attempt  at  a  smile ;  "  or  does  the 
sea-air  affect  the  sight ) " 

"The  sight!"  repeated  Ger- 
maine,  stupidly.  He  showed  no 
inclination  to  cross  the  road.  His 
eyes,  indeed,  were  upon  her  face, 
but  she  wondered  why  they  were 
so  desperately  sad. 

"  Are  you  aware  that>  if  I  had 
not  stopped,  you  would  have  cut 
me  dead  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  very 
rude,  I  am  very  stupid,"  stam- 
mered Germaine,  growing  scarlet. 
He  pulled  off  his  tweed  cap,  and 
managed  first  to  drop  it  in  the  dust, 
and  then  to  put  it  on  wrong  side 
foremost.  Somehow  this  relieved 
Maud;  it  was  like  the  old  Ger- 
maine of  Kippendale  —  the  old 
Germaine  who  used  to  tread  on 
her  toes  and  adore  her  with  his 
eyes.  She  breathed  more  freely; 
this  was  the  Germaine  she  had 
always  been  able  to  twist  round 
her  little  finger. 

"It  is  as  crooked  as  possible," 
she  cried,  with  one  of  her  Kippen- 
dale laughs.  "  You  have  given  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it  to  the 
right  ear,  and  a  great  deal  too  little 
to  the  left," — and  she  laughed 
again,  rather  loudly;  but  Germaine 
did  not  seem  to  see  the  joke.  De- 
termined, apparently,  to  stick  to  his 
side  of  the  cart-ruts,  he  flattened 
the  cap  more  hopelessly  with  one 
pat  of  his  big  paw,  and  then  waited 
silently,  his  eyes  now  fixed  on  the 
black  sea-weed  snake  that  lay  in  a 
gleaming  twist  between  them. 

Ma^ud's  eyes  hung  on  him  for 
one  minute,  and  it  was  borne  in 
upon  her  that  this  sham  fencing 


between  them  was  as  useless  as  it 
was  torturing. 

"  You  were  going  to  Flounder- 
shayle ) "  she  asked,  in  a  different 
tone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Germaine,  "  I  was." 

"  Was  it  to— to  see  me  ? "  The 
question  slipped  out,  quite  regard- 
less of  her  will,  and  with  a  touch 
of  deprecation  that  seemed  to  plead 
almost  humbly  that  the  answer 
should  be  "Yes." 

"No,"  said  Grermaine,  stolidly 
yet  sadly;  "I  was  going  to  the 
post-office." 

"And  yet  you  knew  that  I  was 
at  Floundershayle  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it,  because  Frances 
told  me  you  were  coming." 

"And  you  would  have  passed 
the  door  of  the  inn  without  tak- 
ing two  steps  aside  to  shake  hands 
with  me ) " 

"No,"  satid  Germaine,  "I 
wouldn't." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said  breathlessly, 
her  pleading  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
his  downcast  face,  "then  you 
would  have  come  to  me?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Ger- 
maine, grinding  the  sea-weed  snake 
into  the  dust  with  his  stick.  "  I 
mean,  that  to  go  to  the  post-office 
I  haven't  got  to  pass  the  inn-door." 

Maud  looked  away  with  a  groan. 
This  was  indeed  the  Germaine  of 
old,  but  this  time  there  was  no 
comfort  in  the  thought. 

"  What  did  you  come  for  ?  "  he 
asked  abruptly,  still  operating  with 
his  stick  upon  the  coil  of  sea-weed. 

"I  came  as  caretaker  to  little 
Hal  Wyndhurst,"  said  Maud, 
quickly.  An  instant's  reflection 
had  assured  her  that  it  was  wiser 
to  abide  by  the  version  which  had 
originally  been  given  out  as  the 
motive  of  her  journey.  She  there- 
fore gave  the  account  of  Sir  Am- 
brose Oathcart's  curious  prescrip- 
tion. 

Germaine  listened  with  his  eyes 
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on  the  ground.  When  she  had 
done  speaking  he  looked  up  sud- 
denly into  her  face. 

"  Is  that  all  true  ? "  he  asked. 

Maud  started  back  with  a  shiver. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 "  she 
flashed  out. 

"Because  you  once  told  me 
something  that  was  not  true." 

"  Because  I  was  once  driven  to 
do  so,  you  mean,"  and  she  laughed 
uneasily.  "I  suppose  you  are 
talking  of  what  I  told  you  of — of 
my  aunt's  illness  at  the  time  I  left 
Kippendale?" 

"Yes,  I  am  talking  of  that. 
You  said  afterwards  that  it  was 
all  an  invention." 

"  Didn't  you  see  that  it  was  my 
only  course?''  said  Maud,  with 
quickening  breath,  —  "  my  only 
course — in  mercy  to  you?" 

"  But  it  was  an  invention,  was 
it  not  ? "  persisted  Germaine,  with 
gentle  doggedness. 

Maud  threw  up  her  hands  in 
exasperation. 

"  Yes,  in  heaven's  name !  it  was 
an  invention.  And  do  you  know 
what  drove  me  to  invent  it  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Germaine ;  "  I  only 
know  that  you  told  me  a  lie." 

"A  lie!  a  lie!"  cried  Maud, 
putting  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
"  How  glib  we  all  are  with  that 
word — a  lie  /  How  smart  we  all 
are  about  marking  our  neighbours 
with  that  brand — a  lie  /  So-and- 
so  has  called  a  thing  black  that 
was  white,  or  square  that  was 
round.  Never  mind  his  motives ; 
never  mind  the  circumstances ; 
never  mind  that  the  truth  would 
have  been  brutal ;  never  mind  the 
pain  which  the  innocent  makeshift 
has  saved :  quick !  the  brand  1  and 
let  So-and-so  be  marked  a  liar  in 
the  face  of  all  his  fellow-men  for 
ever  after." 

**I  don't  understand  all  that," 
said  Germaine,  as  Maud  caught 
her  breath  ;  "  but  I  know  that  to 


talk  of  things  that  have  happened 
is  to  talk  the  truth,  and  to  invent 
things  that  have  not  happened  is 
false." 

"  Even  if  they  were  invented  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  saving  you 
pain )  If  I  felt  that  my  duty  to 
you,  to  your  family,  to  your  future, 
demanded  that  we  should  part  be- 
fore you  had  bound  yourself  to  me 
by  rash  promises  1 " 

"  We  could  have  parted  without 
a  lie,"  said  Germaine,  heavily. 

"  But  if  there  was  no  other  way  ? 
If  you  would  listen  to  no  reason ) 
If  I  felt  that  I  must  go,  and  go 
suddenly  and  quickly,  does  that 
weigh  not  a  feather  in  the  bal- 
ance ? " 

"  But  you  said  what  was  not 
true,"  repeated  Germaine. 

"  If  I  loved  you,  Germaine," 
cried  Maud,  with  a  break  in  her 
voice, — "if  I  loved  you  all  the 
time,  and  if  I  was  flying  from  my- 
self ? "  For  the  last  few  minutes 
Maud  had  been  slowly  drawing 
across  the  road  towards  him.  She 
stood  close  before  him  now,  and 
her  eyes,  drowned  in  tears,  sought 
his.  Alarm  had  been  rising  within 
her  for  some  little  time;  but  it 
was  only  now,  as  his  patient  gaze 
met  hers,  that  there  flashed  upon 
her  the  possibility,  the  bare  possi- 
bility, of  her  quest  being  vain  and 
her  cause  being  lost.  For  a  mo- 
ment her  heart  stood  still,  but  in 
the  next  she  had  rallied  her  forces 
and  redoubled  the  languishing  fire 
of  her  eyes.  Was  it  indeed  con- 
ceivable, that  with  all  this  beauty 
and  all  this  passion  brought  to 
bear  straight  upon  him,  this  coun- 
try-bumpkin youth  could  hold  out 
much  longer  1 

"  Germaine  !  "  sobbed  Maud — 
"  Germaine ! "  and  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Don't  you 
hear  meV* 

"I  hear  you,"  said  Germaine, 
with  his  face  still  averted. 
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"  And  do  you  believe  me  ?  You 
used  always  to  believe  me." 

"  That  was  before  you  deceived 
me. 

Maud's  hand  dropped  from  his 
arm.  "  You  never  loved  me,"  she 
said,  with  curling  lip.  "  You  are 
like  the  other  men.  I  thought 
you  were  constant,  I  thought  you 
were  true."  It  was  the  very  word 
she  ought  not  to  have  used,  and 
she  broke  off  abruptly,  but  Ger- 
maine  had  taken  it  up. 

"  True ! "  he  said,  turning  upon 
her  with  shining  eyes  and  heaving 
breast;  "do  you  tell  me  that  I 
have  not  been  true  ?  I  have  been 
too  true,  I  have  believed  every- 
thing,— but  it  is  over  now,"  he 
said,  dropping  his  voice;  "I  can 
believe  nothing  more."  He  looked 
so  masterful  in  his  sudden  move- 
ment and  with  his  proud  gaze, 
that  Maud  felt  a  new  pang.  At 
that  moment  she  could  almost  have 
married  him  penniless.  With  all 
her  cleverness  she  had  mistaken- 
him  all  along,  perhaps  because  a 
nature  so  elaborately  trained  as 
hers  was  morally  unable  to  do 
justice  to  a  nature  so  simple  as 
his.  There  had  always  been  a 
touch  of  contempt  in  her  affec- 
tion ;  she  had  overvalued  his 
credulity  and  undervalued  his 
intellect. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  believed 
too  much ;  that  was  the  mistake." 

"  I  believed  you  were  an  angel," 
said  Germaine,  brokenly. 

"Exactly.  And  when  you 
found  out  I  was  not,  you  put 
me  down  as  the  opposite,  instead 
of  calling  me  simply  a  woman. 
Oh,  you  men !  you  men  !  Will 
nothing  but  extremes  do  for  you  ? 
Does  not  being  an  angel  neces- 
sarily mean  that  you  are  a  devil  ? 
And  because  you  have  not  got 
wings,  will  nothing  serve  but  that 
you  must  have  horns  ? "  She  was 
trying  again  to  smile,  but  Ger- 


maine only  shook  his  head  with 
a  perplexed  air. 

"  I  can't  follow  what  you  say — 
I  am  not  clever  enough ;  and  I 
don't  know  either  what  has  made 
you  change  your  mind  back  again 
about — ^about  me.  I  only  know 
that  you  have  told  me  a  lie,  and 
that  I  could  never  believe  you 
again — never,  never!"  he  cried 
passionately.  "  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,"  he  went  on,  with  his  brows 
drawn  together  as  though  in  pain- 
ful thought,  "  I  don't  think  I  can 
explain  it,  but  perhaps  if  I  had 
not  loved  you  so  much,  so  very 
much — if  I  had  not  thought  you 
so  perfect— -I  could  have  stood  it 
better.  If  it  had  been  any  one 
else,  perhaps  I  might  have  been 
able  to  forgive.  But  the  shock 
was  too  great ;  the  change,  —  I 
could  never  get  used  to  it — not 
in  you,"  stumbled  on  Germaine, 
growing  very  hot  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  his  meaning  clear.  "I 
thought  you  were  without  a  speck, 
without  a  flaw.  Don't  cry,"  he 
said  piteously — "don't  cry;  it 
breaks  my  heart ! "  For  Maud 
*had  her  hands  pressed  to  her  face 
and  was  sobbing  helplessly. 

"If  it  breaks  your  heart  you 
must  love  me  still,"  she  gasped. 

"Yes,"  sighed  Germaine,  per- 
plexed, "I  am  afraid  I  love  you 
still." 

"  Then  take  me  back — oh,  take 
me  back  !  Believe  me,  trust  me, 
give  me  another  chance  !  " 

"After  you  have  once  deceived 
me?"  said  Germaine,  opening  his 
eyes  wide.  "  I  could  not,  I  could 
never  believe  you  again.  My  faith 
in  you  is  gone.  It's  like — I  don't 
know  what  it's  like;  it's  like  a 
tree  that  has  been  cut  down; 
there  is  only  a  stump  of  it  now. 
The  stump  can't  grow  again. 
Another  tree  may  grow,  perhaps, 
but  it  won't  be  the  same  thing; 
it  won't  be  my  faith  in  you."  He 
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raised  his  hands  and  dropped  them 
heavily  to  his  sides.  I  can't  ex- 
plain it  otherwise,"  he  said;  "I 
am  too  slow  with  my  words.  But 
that  is  how  it  is." 

Though  he  could  not  explain, 
Maud  understood,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears  she  was  angry 
with  him  for  having  put  up  her 
image  so  high  that  the  first  fall  had 
shattered  it  to  atoms.  From  an 
altar  of  reasonable  height  the  idol 
could  have  fallen  and  only  been 
bruised,  but  what  woman  that  ever 
lived  could  hope  to  keep  her  balance 
on  that  preposterous  pinnacle  of 
perfection  to  which  he  had  in- 
sisted on  raising  her,  despite  her 
own  protest  1  Who  could  hope  to 
exist  at  that  giddy  height  ?  Well, 
it  was  over  now ;  she  would  never 
be  asked  to  stand  there  again. 
That  "terrible  faith"  which  had 
worried  her  so  sorely  was  dead 
now,  dead  of  a  sudden  death.  It 
had  not  died  in  lingering  torments, 
it  had  not  languished  through 
feverish  stages  to  its  end.  All 
his  great  and  beautiful  faith  had 
been  killed  by  one  mortal  stab, 
struck  at  the  very  core  of  its' 
Being. 

Through  her  tears  Maud  laughed 
fiercely  to  think  what  that  stab 
had  been ;  to  think  that  Germaine, 
who  was  so  far  from  recognising 
the  height  and  the  depth  of  her 
treason  to  him,  who  so  completely 
missed  the  real  point  of  her  mer- 
cenary motive,  idiould  be  lost  to 
her  through  a  simple  lie,  perhaps 
the  most  harmless  lie  that  she  had 
ever  told  in  her  life,  and  certainly 
the  most  clumsy.  Such  a  lie  might 
have  been  told  by  women  of  ten 
times  her  worth,  and  yet  gone 
unpunished ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  told  in  the  nursery,  and  have 
been  amply  atoned  for  by  half  an 
hour  in  a  dark  comer:  and  to 
Maud  it  was  to  cost  a  life's  hap- 
piness.   It  was  ludicrous — ^like  a 


man  being  hung  for  sheep-stealing 
after  he  had  committed  patri- 
cide, comfortably  undetected.  Oh, 
whimsical  irony  of  fate  ! 

Laughing  and  crying,  she  strug- 
gled against  it,  would  not  believe 
it — ^would  not  be  convinced,  even 
when  she  heard  him  say  good-bye, 
so  hopelessly,  so  sadly,  but  without 
a  shsbde  of  wavering.  But  when 
she  looked  up  and  saw  that  he  had 
left  her,  then  both  her  tears  and 
her  laugh  stopped  suddenly  short. 
The  word  she  had  been  addressing 
to  him  broke  off,  the  hand  she  had 
stretched  towards  him,  thinking 
he  was  still  there,  remained  poised 
and  rigid,  like  a  hand  of  stone. 
In  wide-eyed  wonder  she  gazed  at 
his  retreating  figure,  and  as  she 
looked,  tenderness  was  fast  turning 
to  anger,  regret  was  changing  to 
the  rage  of  the  woman  who  has 
plotted  and  finds  herself  baffled, 
who  has  humbled  herself  to  the 
point  of  offering  her  love  and  sees 
it  refused. 

Until  the  bend  of  the  road  hid 
him  she  stood  like  a  statue ;  then, 
and  only  then,  did  she  finally 
understand  that  he  was  lost. 
With  tight-set  lips  she  turned 
her  face  back  towards  Flounder- 
shayle ;  all  thoughts  of  her  errand 
were  swept  out  of  her  mind  for 
the  moment,  as  all  thoughts  of 
the  postoffice  had  apparently  been 
swept  out  of  his ;  for,  instead  of 
proceeding  on  their  way,  they  had 
each  instinctively  turned  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

Maud  was  quite  breathless  when 
she  reached  the  inn,  though  she 
had  no  particular  cause  for  hurry 
— nothing  to  do  when  she  got  there, 
but  to  sit  down  and  try  to  think 
over  the  situation  as  it  now  stood 
in  this  new  and  unexpected  light. 
But  fate  had  arranged  quite  other- 
wise. Fate,  in  the  shape  of  the 
landlady,  received  her  at  the  door 
with  the  announcement  that  a 
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gentleman  had  called  to  see  her, 
and  was  at  that  moment  waiting 
in  the  sitting-room,  had  in  fact 
been  there  for  quite  half  an  hour. 

Indeed/'  said  Maud,  indiffer- 
ently; and  without  pausing  to 
reflect  upon  who  the  visitor  might 
be,  or  even  to  ascertain  whether 
her  hat  was  straight  or  not,  she 
flung  open  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  and  immediately  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  Mr  Carbury. 


For  a  minute  she  gazed  at  him 
somewhat  vacantly.  He  was  so 
disconnected  with  her  present 
thoughts  that  it  almost  cost 
her  an  effort  to  recognise  him. 

"What  on  earth  "  she  was 

beginning,  then  interrupted  her- 
self with  a  quick  laugh.  "Oh, 
I  see,  of  course ;  I  had  forgotten  ; 
you  have  brought  me  the  gloves, 
I  suppose.  This  is  indeed  answer- 
ing my  letter  by  return  of  post  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. —  "  LAUNCE. 


'  Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivelled  heart 
Could  have  recovered  greennesoeT" 


Mr  Oarbury  had  not  brought 
the  gloves,  in  fact  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  them,  but  he  had  brought 
a  piece  of  news.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  piece  of  news  had  brought  him : 
its  essence,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  presence 
here. 

As  usual,  the  crisis  had  come 
about  casually.  Mr  Oarbury,  feel- 
ing desirous  of  a  breath  of  air,  and 
discovering  that  he  had  just  time 
for  a  run  round  to  his  club  before 
dinner,  was  much  provoked  at 
being  brought  up  by  tiie  want  of  a 
button  on  his  glove,  and  Williams 
chancing  to  be  out,  went  off  in 
anything  but  a  serene  humour  in 
search  of  one  of  his  sisters.  It 
was  extremely  annoying  of  them 
not  to  have  seen  to  it  before. 
What  was  the  good  of  having  three 
sisters  and  a  mother,  and  what  was 
the  good  of  their  continually  fuss- 
ing over  one's  drawers  and  ward- 
robe if  one's  gloves  were  to  be 
buttonless  at  the  end  of  itf 

Three  meek,  middle-aged  heads 
were  raised  at  his  entrance,  and 
three  pairs  of  mild  grey  eyes 
anxiously  sought  his  face.  In  this 
quiet  little  back-room,  with  its 


plain  furniture  and  its  scantily 
decorated  walls,  he  was  greeted  as 
a  ray  of  sunshine  might  be  greeted 
by  a  secluded  flower-bed.  To  these 
three  women  he  did  indeed  repre- 
sent all  the  sunshine  that  ever 
shone  upon  their  lives,  not  because 
he  was  warm  or  tender,  or  even 
particularly  grateful,  but  because 
they  had  sacrificed  everything  to 
him,  and  he  had  been  good  enough 
to  accept  it ;  also,  perhaps,  because 
he  was  so  tall  and  dark  and  so 
distinctly  remarkable,  while  they 
were  so  small  and  colourless  and 
so  hopelessly  insignificant.  If  such 
contrast  in  a  family  does  not  pro- 
duce jealousy,  it  is  pretty  certain 
to  produce  blind  adoration. 

The  glove  being  flung  on  the 
table,  was  immediately  clutched  at 
by  three  hands,  and  triumphantly 
secured  by  Miss  Ohristina  Oarbury. 
Would  he  have  it  sewed  on  with 
black  or  white  silk  ?  He  would  have 
it  sewed  on  with  any  colour  of  the 
rainbow,  so  long  as  it  was  done 
quick ;  he  was  suffocating  in  here ; 
couldn't  imagine  how  they  could 
put  up  with  gas ;  why  didn't  they 
bum  candles )  Much  the  pleasant- 
est  light.  Because  they  liked  gas. 
Miss  Bessie  Oarbury  unblushingly 
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asserted.  Why  should  Launce  be 
worried  by  being  reminded  that 
the  number  of  wax  candles  weekly 
consumed  in  his  room  made  it  ad- 
visable to  light  the  rest  of  the  house 
on  a  more  economical  principle  ? 

Miss  Henrietta  Carbury  added 
that  she  hoped  this  much  of  the 
gas  wouldn^t  giye  Launce  a  head- 
ache ;  was  he  quite  sure  he  hadn't 
a  headache  already?  He  was 
looking  rather  pale.  She  had  a 
bottle  of  smelling-salts  here, — 
perhaps  

"  Oh,  hang  it  all !"  said  Oarbury, 
with  the  laugh  of  a  goaded  man, 
as  he  violently  backed  before  the 
scent  -  bottle.  "  Confound  it !  " 
came  next,  with  a  peculiarly 
brotherly  growl,  as,  in  his  re- 
treat, he  stumbled  over  the  skirt 
which  Bessie  Carbury  was  en- 
gaged in  turning  for  her  own 
winter  use ;  for  the  Miss  Car- 
burys  would  have  thought  it 
wicked  to  indulge  in  a  lady's-maid 
as  long  as  there  was  Launce's 
valet  to  be  provided  for.  Bessie 
was  immediately  covered  with  con- 
fusion and  filled  with  remorse  at 
her  own  awkwardness  in  having 
left  the  skirt  to  trail  on  the  floor. 
Launce  must  excuse  her  stupidity, 
and  he  must  on  no  account  think 
of  picking  up  the  hooks  and  eyes 
which  he  had  upset  in  his  stumble. 
To  grope  about  on  the  floor  would 
only  make  him  hot — would  make 
his  head  ache  worse  than  it  did  al- 
ready. For  Oarbury,  perhaps  half 
ashamed  of  his  ungracious  gesture, 
had  stooped  down  to  remedy  the 
evil  he  had  occasioned.  But  it 
was  waste  of  trouble.  At  sight 
of  Launce  on  the  floor,  the  three 
horrified  Miss  Carbury s  had  already 
risen  to  their  feet  and  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  hooks  and 
eyes.  Was  it  Ukely  that  they  would 
allow  him  to  take  any  trouble  for 
them,  considering  that  they  had 
never  consented  to  his  taking  any 


trouble  for  himself  ?  With  a  ges- 
ture, half  impatience,  half  resig- 
nation, he  stood  up  and  walked 
away  to  the  window.  What  was 
the  use  of  fighting  them  about  it  1 
The  hooks  and  eyes  were  not  his  ; 
and  besides,  it  certainly  was  true, 
as  Bessie  said,  stooping  did  make 
him  hot  —  it  toas  a  deuce  of  a 
bore.  Better  leave  it  to  them ; 
they  seemed  to  like  picking  up 
hooks  and  eyes.  This  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  always  hap- 
pening. Carbury's  family  Ufe  had 
been  but  a  daily  repetition  of  the 
hook-and-eye  incident.  And  cer- 
tainly, whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  no  more  than  poetical  jus- 
tice if  the  Miss  Carburys  were 
reduced  to  picking  up  their  own 
hooks  and  eyes.  That  brother  of 
theirs,  of  whom  they  were  so 
proud,  was  a  work  of  their  own 
hands ;  it  was  they  who  had  made 
him  what  he  was — let  them  take 
the  consequences. 

"  By  the  by,  Launce,"  began 
Miss  Christina  hurriedly,  as  she 
regained  her  place  and  repossessed 
herself  of  the  glove,  <<what  did 
you  think  of  the  last  telegrams 
from  St  Petersburg?"  Not  that 
Miss  Christina  Carbury  cared  at 
all  about  the  telegrams  from  St 
Petersburg,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  Launce  in  good  humour 
until  his  glove  was  ready,  and  the 
St  Petersburg  telegrams  would  do 
as  well  as  anything  else. 

^'Haven't  looked  at  the  paper 
to-day,"  came  sulkily  from  the 
window. 

<*Then  you  haven't  seen  about 
Miss  Oreeve's  marriage,"  broke 
in  Bessie,  coming  to  Christina's 
rescue  —  "  (there's  your  thimble, 
Chrissy),  —  nor  about  Captain 
Trajmer's  promotion  ?  It  isn't 
an  amusing  paper,"  rambled  on 
Bessie,  whose  interest  in  politics 
was  considerably  less  keen  than 
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her  interest  in  her  friends'  doings, 
and  to  whom  newspapers  in  general 
were  simply  birth,  death,  and  mar- 
riage columns.  Scarcely  a  name 
one  knows  mentioned  except  those 
two." 

"And  Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst," 
added  Henrietta.  "  I  suppose  it's 
the  same  one  that  Launce  met  in 
Scotland." 

"  What  about  him  1 "  asked  Oar- 
buiy,  sharply. 

"Nothing  about  him  ;  only 
something  about  his  yacht,  which 
he  has  had  to  bring  into  harbour 
for  repairs,  it  seems,  having  en- 
countered some  heavy  weather  in 
the  North  Sea." 

"  What?''  said  Carbury,  turning 
suddenly  from  the  window. 

"  But  there's  nothing  happened 
to  the  yacht,  you  know,"  Henrietta 
hastened  to  add,  somewhat  aghast 
at  the  effect  of  her  announcement ; 
indeed  she  had  had  no  idea  that 
Launce  had  been  so  fond  of  Sir 
Peter  as  to  be  agitated  by  the  news 
of  his  yacht  having  been  knocked 
about  in  the  North  Sea.  "The 
yacht's  quite  safe  in  harbour." 

"Was  that  in  this  morning's 
paper?"  asked  Carbury,  sternly. 

They  hastened  to  assure  him 
that  it  was. 

"And  that  means  that  Wynd- 
hurst is  in  England  now?" 

They  supposed  that,  according 
to  logical  deduction,  it  could  mean 
nothing  else. 

"That'll  do,"  he  said  in  a  chok- 
ing voice,  as  he  brushed  past  his 
astonished  sisters  to  the  door. 

"And  he's  gone  without  his 
glove  !  "  gasped  Christina,  putting 
in  the  final  stitch  just  as  the  door 
closed. 

Mr  Carbury  did  not  want  his 
glove,  for  he  did  not  go  for  his 
breath  of  air  that  night.  He 
went  straight  back  to  his  own 
room,  and  shut  himself  in  there. 
It  was  a  large  and  handsome 


apartment,  furnished  with  both 
taste  and  cost,  well  supplied  with 
comfortable  seats,  hung  with 
stamped  leather,  and  adorned 
with  valuable  engravings.  There 
was  something  suggestive  about 
the  medley  of  objects  on  all  sides. 
Sometimes » in  the  evening  dusk, 
just  before  the  candles  were  lit, 
they  would  seem  to  crowd  about 
Carbury  like  shadows — ^the  sha- 
dows of  his  old  life.  There  were 
the  engravings  on  the  wall,  telling 
how  Laurence  Carbury  had  once 
cared  for  art;  the  skins  on  the 
floor,  telling  how  he  had  once 
cared  for  sport  >  the  groups  of 
strange,  outlandish  knick-knacks, 
proclaiming  how  he  once  cared  for 
travel.  There  were  fishing-rod 
cases,  too,  in  the  comers,  and 
books  upon  the  shelves ;  but  there 
was  dust  upon  them  all,  not  merely 
the  tangible,  inevitable  dust  of  the 
London  day  that  was  past,  but  a 
more  suggestive  and  a  more  melan- 
choly sort  of  dust,  eloquent  of  dead 
pursuits  that  have  been  denied 
even  the  decency  of  burial,  and  are 
condemned  to  grow  rusty  and  mus- 
ty and  mouldy  upon  their  shelves 
and  in  their  cases.  If  any  one  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate,  it 
would  have  been  found  that  the 
joints  of  the  fishing-rods  had  long 
ago  forgotten  how  to  fit  into  each 
other,  and  it  would  have  been  ob- 
served that  the  newest  volume  of 
fiction  on  the  shelves  bore  a  date 
of  ten  years  back. 

This  was  the  place  where,  when 
immoderately  bored  by  family 
affection,  Carbury  could  take  re- 
fuge in  luxurious  solitude.  Here 
also  had  he  sat  and  brooded  over 
his  wrongs,  nursing  his  wounded 
vanity  in  jealous  seclusion,  eating 
out  his  heart,  away  from  the  sight 
of  his  fellow-men.  Within  these 
four  walls,  and  these  four  last 
months,  what  wild  thoughts  had 
not  crossed  his  mind  ;  what  frantic 
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plans  of  revenge  had  not  been  can- 
vassed by  his  desperate  brain ;  how 
had  he  not  promised  his  writhing 
vanity  that  the  wrong-doer  should 
not  go  unhurt,  much  as  a  mother 
might  promise  her  sick  child  that 
the  naughty  boy  who  gave  him 
the  slap  should  most  certainly  be 
whipped!  It  was  to  this  room, 
too,  that  he  had  come  back  with 
the  news  of  Lord  Kippendale's  ruin 
fresh  in  his  mind,  and  in  that  well- 
padded  chair  he  had  thrown  him- 
self, setting  his  teeth,  and  asking 
himself  why,  in  the  name  of  every- 
thing that  was  reasonable,  he 
should  feel  the  smallest  pain  at 
the  misfortune  of  people  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  misfortune  to 
himself  ?  Yet  all  the  time,  to  his 
great  annoyance,  he  was  aware  of 
a  certain  very  faint,  very  unde- 
cided thrill  of  pity,  which  stirred 
uneasily  within  him. 

To  understand  what  that  mo- 
ment of  disillusionment  in  the 
Kippendale  conservatory  had  been 
to  Carbury,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
back  upon  what  his  life  had  been 
before.  For  years  before  the  day 
on  which  he  met  Lady  Baby,  the 
world  of  women  had  been  to  him 
as  a  labyrinth  of  scentless  flowers, 
from  which  he  had  sucked  the 
honey  long,  long  ago.  He  had  ar- 
rived, at  that  most  hopeless  point 
when  a  man  recognises  an  old 
flame  in  every  girl  to  whom  he 
is  introduced,  by  virtue  of  having 
flirted  with  her  facsimile  some 
dozen  years  before.  Was  there  no 
refuge  anywhere  from  this  all-per- 
vading weariness  of  the  feminine 
element  1  Were  there  really  noth- 
ing but  beautiful  and  plain  women 
in  the  world — clever  and  stupid 
ones  1  He  was  so  tired  of  stupid 
women — but  then  he  was  so  tired 
of  clever  ones  I 

Thus  matters  stood  with  him 
when  he  met  Lady  Baby,  and,  to 
his  own  amazement,  perceived  that 


he  could  not  pass  her  by  as  he  had 
passed  the  others.  Looking  back 
later  on  that  April  evening  in  the 
green  avenue  at  Kippendale  when 
the  bushes  had  rustled  beside  him, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  bare 
branches,  parting  to  let  her  through, 
had  blossomed  out  all  at  once  into 
a  rare  and  unexpected  flower — one 
that  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never 
found  growing  under  aiiy  clime  of 
the  earth.  He  had  thought  that 
the  world  was  empty ;  he  had  be- 
lieved that  "his  blunted  senses  were 
dead  to  all  passion,  that  his  heart 
was  a  piece  of  dry  wood  that  could 
never  put  out  shoots  again:  but 
now,  first  with  incredulous  wonder 
and  soon  with  tremulous  delight, 
he  felt  that  in  this  dry  wood  the 
sap  was  still  stirring,  that  some- 
thing was  moving,  something  was 
pushing  its  way  out  to  the  daylight 
— ^that,  after  all,  he  was  not  too  old 
to  love  again : — 

"  Kommst  du  noch  eininal,  Jugendzeit, 
Kommst  da  noch  einmal,  Liebe  ?  *' 

Yes,  it  was  coming  again;  it 
was  holding  triumphal  entrance 
into  the  poor  egotist's  tired -out 
heart  It  was  exactly  because  he 
knew  himself  to  be  an  egotist  that 
he  grasped  at  this  love  as  at  the 
last  possible  escape  from  that  stag- 
nant swamp  of  self,  self,  self,  against 
which  occasionally,  at  very  rare  in- 
tervals, he  had  had  the  manliness 
to  revolt,  but  never  had  possessed 
the  energy  to  shake  off. 

And  then  had  come  Sir  Peter's 
rivalry  and  the  blow  of  the  engage- 
ment. And  after  that  Lady  Baby's 
pressing  invitation,  and  those  in- 
toxicating eight  days  at  Kippen- 
dale, in  which,  from  hour  to  hour, 
he  grew  more  convinced  that  his 
love  was  returned.  The  rapture 
of  the  thought  bewildered  him,  but 
also  it  softened  him.  Begrets 
stirred  within  him;  shame  crept 
over  him  at  thought  of  his  wasted 
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life.  He  began  to  make  plans  for 
the  future,  to  think  of  things  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  for  years, 
to  remember  the  prayers  which 
his  mother  had  taught  him  in  his 
boyhood.  He  had  prayed  on  his 
knees,  he  had  prayed  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  when  he  rode  back  alone  with 
Laidy  Baby  from  the  polo-ground. 
It  was  next  day  that  he  met  her 
in  the  conservatory  and  found  out 
that  it  had  all  been  a  game ;  that, 
in  pursuance  of  her  own  private 
object,  she  had  taken  his  heart 
and  crushed  it  in  her  baby-hand ; 
that  he  had  been  a  tool  where  he 
had  thought  he  was  a  conqueror. 

He  had  never  foi^iven  himself 
any  more  than  he  had  forgiven  her. 
No  saint  has  ever  felt  such  bitter 
remorse  for  a  sin  as  Carbury  felt 
for  the  absurdity  of  which  he  had 
rendered  himself  guilty.  It  was 
not  until  fate  had  undertaken  to 
crush  his  enemies  for  him  that  he 
even,  to  his  own  incredulous  indig- 
nation, became  aware  that  there 
could  be  any  sort  of  modification 
in  this  bitter  hatred  to  which  he 
was  persuaded  his  love  had  turned. 
When  he  received  Maud's  note 
descriptive  of  that  land  of  exile, 
and  with  the  brief  but  suggestive 
reference  to  the  dismal  prison- 
house  in  which  his  cruel  mistress 
was  doing  penance  for  her  sins, 
Carbury's  sentiments  were  a  curi- 
ous compound  of  wild  triumph  and 
aching  compassion.  She,  who  had 
always  appeared  to  him  as  the  in- 
carnation of  all  that  was  joyous 
and  bright  and  prosperous — she, 
the  spoilt  child  of  fortune, — she 
to  be  pining  away  on  that  god- 
forsaken spot  of  earth  !  Well, 
was  it  not  only  what  she  deserved  ? 
A  fierce  cruel  curiosity  took  pos- 
session of  him  :  to  see  her  in  her 
humiliation,  what  a  balm  to  his 
mortally  stricken  vanity  !  How 
would  he  not  love  to  feast  his 
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eyes  upon  that  picture,  which  yet, 
by  no  stretch  of  imagination,  could 
he  conjure  up  before  his  mental 
vision !  To  think  of  Lady  Baby 
amid  those  sad  grey  stones,  beside 
those  sad  sea-waves,  was  as  incon- 
gruous as  to  think  of  fresh-blown 
hawthorn  in  conjunction  with  a 
December  frost !  He  could  not 
bend  his  imagination  to  the  task. 

The  two  days  and  two  nights 
which  had  passed  since  the  re- 
ceipt of  Maud's  letter,  had  been 
one  long  struggle  with  this  whim- 
sical and  ever-growing  curiosity, — 
it  haunted  him  like  a  nightmare, 
it  fastened  on  him  like  a  torture. 
How  much  longer  the  struggle 
would  have  lasted  it  is  hard  to 
say,  had  not  the  announcement 
made  by  the  guileless  Bessie  with 
one  blow  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

The  first  thing  that  Oarbury 
did  on  again  reaching  his  room 
was  to  look  up  a  time-table.  He 
knew  now  that  ever  since  the 
reading  of  Maud's  letter  he  had 
intended  to  go  down  to  Flounder- 
shayle.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
was  worn-out  with  the  struggle  of 
the  leist  two  days,  but  also  that  a 
new  curiosity  was  added  to  the  old. 
He  had  not  forgotten  what  Maud 
had  told  him  of  that  barrier  of  pride 
which  stood  between  Lady  Baby  and 
her  lover, — with  his  own  eyes  he 
wanted  to  convince  himself  whether 
that  barrier  stood  firm.  Williams  ? 
where  the  deuce  was  Williams? 
He  must  go  down  to  Flounder- 
shayle  at  once — that  much  he  dis- 
tinctly understood ;  somewhat  more 
indistinctly  he  felt  that  he  must 
get  there  before  Sir  Peter  did. 
For  what  recuson  %  For  none  that 
ho  knew  of,  or  for  one  moment 
would  have  acknowledged  to  him- 
self. If  a  man  finds  that  a  chain 
is  dragging  him,  he  may,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  it  is  not  to 
be  broken,  end  by  submitting  to 
2  a 
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being  dragged,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  will  do  so  with 
a  good  grace.  Carbury  had  given 
in  to  his  chain,  but  he  hated  him- 
self for  doing  so;  and  probably 
it  was  by  way  of  making  up  for 


this  hateful  submission  that  he 
was  so  extremely  short  and  sullen 
in  inventing  a  pretext  for  his 
sudden  journey,  and  so  ill-tempered 
with  Williams  about  the  packing 
of  his  portmanteau. 


CHAPTER    XXXII.  —  VA  BANQUE/ 

*'  Be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miim." 


"So  you  have  not  brought  the 
gloves?"  said  Maud,  as  she  sank 
into  a  chair,  all  breathless  still 
from  her  haste,  and  throbbing 
with  the  excitement  of  the  inter- 
view that  was  just  past.  She 
did  not  add :  "  Then  what  have 
you  come  for?"  probably  for  the 
reason  that  Mr  Oarbury's  conduct 
appeared  a  great  deal  more  simple 
and  natural  to  her  than  it  did  to 
himself. 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood," said  Oarbury,  with  glib 
mendacity  and  a  fine  disregard  for 
probabilities,  "  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  call  upon  you,  and  —  the 
GuUyscoombe  people." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  remarked  Maud, 
her  lips  twitching  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Then  she  gave  him  one  keen 
glance.  "What  has  happened?" 
she  inquired  shortly. 

"  Happened  ? "  he  repeated. 

"Yes.  Since  I  saw  you  last  you 
have  heard  something  new, — new 
and  probably  unpleasant.  Let's 
hear  what  it  is,  please.  I  am 
rather  knocked  up  this  morning, 
and  when  I  am  knocked  up  I  am 
never  very  patient." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  particu- 
larly new,"  said  Oarbury,  in  a  tone 
of  obviously  false  lightness,  "un- 
less the  return  of  the  yacht  Fan- 
tasca  is  news  to  you  ? " 

Mr  Oarbury  had  come  to  the  inn 
with  the  intention  of  leading  up  to 
this  question,  but  he  had  not  in- 


tended to  broach  it  quite  so  pre- 
cipitately. He  was  not  sure  now 
whether  it  was  Maud's  impatience 
or  his  own  that  was  to  blame. 
His  eye  hung  eagerly  upon  her  ex- 
pression, anxious  to  learn  whether 
the  tidings  of  his  rivaVs  return 
had  yet  penetrated  so  far.  It 
was  clear  at  once  that  they  had 
not.  A  look  of  surprise  crossed 
Maud's  face. 

"  Faritagca  !  "  she  repeated ;  "  then 
Sir  Peter  is  back."  But  she  said 
it  with  no  appearance  of  being 
specially  interested  in  the  subject ; 
and  pulling  off  her  hat,  sank  back 
wearily  in  her  chair  and  held  up 
her  hands  to  her  flushed  cheeks, 
still  glowing  with  the  shame  and 
anger  that  had  burnt  there  wiUiin 
the  last  hour,  and  scarcely  dry  yet 
from  the  tears  she  had  shed. 

"Is  it  to  give  me  the  latest 
shipping  intelligence  that  you  have 
come  here  ? "  she  irritably  in- 
quired ;  and  then,  as  from  her  re- 
cumbent position  her  gaze  rested 
full  on  his  face,  her  irritation  died 
suddenly  out.  Until  this  moment 
her  own  case  had  been  engrossing 
her  thoughts  too  completely  to  let 
his  appear  of  any  importance  ;  but 
now,  reading  the  anguish  in  his 
eyes,  she  was  startled,  despite 
herself,  into  a  more  wide-awake 
attention. 

Maud  was  intrinsically  good- 
natured.  She  never  failed  to  feel 
a  pang  of  regret  whenever  the 
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Decessities  of  her  own  position 
forced  her  to  do  an  unkind  thing ; 
she  was  glad,  therefore,  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered  for  being 
kind  without  injury  to  her  own 
interests,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
"  taking  it  out "  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance. 

"Mr  Oarbury,"  she  said  pen- 
sively, only  half  aware  that  she 
was  .speaking  her  thought  aloud, 
"  I  don't  quite  see  that  you  need 
despair." 

Oarbury  started  bolt  -  upright. 
"Really,  Miss  Epperton,"  he  be- 
gan, with  his  nose  in  the  air,  "I 
am  not  aware  that  I  " 

"Have  taken  off  my  mask? 
Exactly.  I  know  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  it ;  but  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you  will  not  go  on 
fumbling  any  longer  to  get  it 
fastened  on  again.  Even  if  you 
persuade  it  to  stick,  it  might  just 
as  well  be  off,  once  I  have  seen 
what  is  under  it.  If  we  are  to 
talk  at  all,  we  must  talk  to  the 
point.  Personally,  I  don't  care 
the  turn  of  a  hand  whether  we 
do  talk  or  not  I  am  not  in  a 
good  humour  this  morning,  and 
the  affair  isn't  any  of  mine ;  but, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it^  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Please  let 
us  not  have  another  act  of  the 
farce  which  we  played  in  Mrs 
FallaJa^'s  drawing-room  the  other 
evening.  It  amused  me  then,  but 
it  does  not  bear  repetition.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  was  the 
real  kernel  of  that  polite  talk  we 
then  carried  on.  The  thing  was 
not  the  less  there  because  we  tacitly 
agreed  to  look  the  other  way." 

Carbury  cast  her  a  glance  of 
startled  inquiry.  It  is  always 
mortifying  to  discover  that  we 
have  been  transparent.  Had  he 
been  quite  himself,  he  would  un- 
doubt^y  have  beaten  a  haughty 
and  hasty  retreat,  but  he  was 


not  quite  himself.  Since  his  ar- 
rival at  the  place  only  two  hours 
ago  he  had  had  an  experience — a 
very  slight  and  passing  experience 
— nothing  but  the  distant  glimpse 
of  a  slight  figure,  cut  with  the 
sharpness  of  a  ailhovstte  between 
the  cliff  and  the  sky — a  fair  head 
blown  rough  by  the  breeze,  the 
turn  of  her  neck,  the  curve  of  her 
arm  as  she  battled  for  her  hat 
with  the  unmannerly  wind, — that 
was  all,  but  it  had  been  enough : 
the  wound  was  gaping  wide  again. 
The  last  remnant  of  his  icy  self- 
control  was  broken  to  the  ground, 
and  in  its  place  had  sprung  up  a 
sudden  vehement  craving  for  sym- 
pathy— sympathy  of  any  kind, 
sympathy  at  any  price.  For  some 
seconds  he  stood  hesitating,  his 
wounded  dignity  wrestling  to  the 
death  with  the  blind  craving  of 
his  passion ;  in  the  next  the  strug- 
gle was  over. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  he  groaned,  sink- 
ing sullenly  into  a  chair — "you 
cannot  help  me."  Yet  even  as  he 
said,  "you  cannot  help  me,"  his 
eyes  sought  hers  with  a  flicker  of 
greedy  hope. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  can  help  you, 
but  at  least  I  can  reassure  you — 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Have  you 
forgotten  what  I  told  you  of  the 
pledge  Lady  Baby  has  given  ?  Of 
how  she  has  vowed  not  to  reaccept 
Sir  Peter  as  long  as  she  is  a 
beggar?" 

"  No ;  but  you  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten how  I  then  remarked  that 
such  a  pledge  is  nonsensical,  and 
can  bind  no  one  possessed  of  or- 
dinary common-sense." 

"Is  Lady  Baby  specially  re- 
markable for  her  oniinary  common- 
sense?"  said  Maud,  impatiently. 
She  was  beginning  to  be  rather 
weary  of  the  subject,  and  to  feel 
that  she  had  done  all  that  Christian 
charity  demanded  of  her  to  do  for 
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Carbury.  "  Of  course  she  will  give 
way  in  time ;  I  only  meant  to  point 
out  that  there  will  be  a  respite; 
or  if  she  doesn't  give  way,  some- 
thing is  sure  to  happen  to  smooth 
away  difficulties."  She  broke  off 
suddenly  and  struck  her  forehead. 

What  am  I  talking  about  ? 
Something  has  happened  already. 
Mr  Carbury,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
withdraw  every  bit  of  consolation 
I  have  just  been  giving  you. 
Things  are  happening  at  such  a 
rate  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
situation  was  changed.  There  is 
no  barrier  between  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Baby :  she  is  no  longer  a 
beggar,  since  the  copper  is  found, 
or  as  good  as  found."  Within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  events 
had  been  marching  so  fast  that 
it  was  hard  to  overtake  them. 
Scarcely  was  the  one  combination 
of  circumstances  realised  than 
another  totally  different  combina- 
tion had  arisen.  In  the  emotions 
she  had  so  recently  undergone, 
Maud  had,  for  a  short  space,  lost 
sight  of  her  great  discovery,  or 
rather  of  some  of  its  consequences. 

"The  copper  found T*  echoed 
Carbury,  helplessly. 

"And  Lord  Kippendale  rich 
again,"  said  Maud  with  sudden 
bitterness.  Was  it  not  by  Lord 
Kippendale's  son  that  she  had  just 
been  spumed  ?  Was  it  not  before 
Lady  Baby's  brother  that  she  had 
just  been  humbling  herself  to  the 
dust,  only  to  see  him  turn  away 
and  leave  her  in  the  dust  — 
alone?  She  clenched  her  slender 
fingers  tight.  "  I  might  have 
known  that  they  would  come  to 
no  great  harm.  I  might  have 
rested  assured  that  Lady  Baby 
would  end  by  being  the  mistress 
of  Nolesworth  Oastle ;  that  though 
Fortune  might  be  sulking  with  her 
for  the  moment,  she  would  not  be 
long  before  she  came  to  fetch  her 


spoilt  child  out  of  the  corner. 
You've  only  got  to  look  at  her  to 
see  that  she  is  destined  for  all 
the  good  things  in  life." 

Maud  ended  unsteadily,  and  with 
averted  face  rose  abruptly  from  her 
chair.  Walking  to  the  window,  she 
stood  there,  her  forehead  pressed 
against  the  glass  and  a  wild  pain 
throbbing  in  her  heart.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but, they 
looked  a  great  deal  more  like  fire 
than  like  water.  Her  anger,  lulled 
for  a  brief  space  by  her  compassion- 
ate interest  in  Carbury,  was  roused 
anew  by  the  picture  which  she 
herself  had  just  painted  of  Lady 
Baby's  future  prosperity.  In  her 
better  moods,  Maud  would  not 
have  grudged  Lady  Baby  that 
prosperity,  but  this  was  none  of 
Maud's  better  moods.  At  that 
moment,  as  she  stood  by  the  win- 
dow with  the  sense  of  her  own 
desolate  loneliness  sweeping  down 
full  upon  her,  she  hated  Lady 
Baby ;  she  hated  her  as  she  hated 
every  one  in  the  wide  world  who 
was  happy  and  prosperous,  or  who 
was  going  to  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous ;  every  one  who  did  not 
stand  alone,  who  had  sisters  to 
love  her  or  friends  to  watch  over 
her — who  was  not  forced  to  plot 
and  plan  and  tell  lies  for  herself ; 
every  one  even  who  had  a  com- 
fortable bed  to  lie  in,  and  food 
enough  to  eat  without  begging  for 
it.  She  hated  them  all,  as  a  starv- 
ing wretch  may  hate  the  well-fed 
party  he  can  see  sitting  round  the 
table  through  the  lighted  window. 
She  was  wildly  jealous  of  them  all ; 
she  cried  out  to  be  revenged  against 
them  all.  It  was  a  momentary  re- 
volt of  her  whole  being  against 
fate  —  a  sudden  uprising  against 
the  injustice  of  those  hardships 
which  she  had  borne  for  so  long 
with  so  much  courage  and  philo- 
sophical patience.    A  veil  seemed 
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to  lift  and  to  show  her  all  her 
carefully  devised  and  scientifically 
constructed  plans  lying  in  a  heap 
of  ruins  at  her  feet.  It  was  borne 
in  upon  her  that  her  life  was  for 
the  moment  objectless;  that  her 
presence  at  Floundershayle,  at  any 
rate,  was  absolutely  empty  of  aU 
meaning,  since  the  object  that  had 
brought  her  here  lay  among  that 
heap  of  ruins.  Everything  had 
failed  her.  Not  one  of  her  aims, 
not  one  of  her  purposes,  stood  up- 
right. Which  way  was  she  to 
turn  ?  At  whose  door  was  she 
next  to  beg  her  bread  ?  If  it  was 
true  that  Lady  Baby  bore  upon 
her  the  mark  of  good -luck,  then 
surely  Maud  Epperton  was  branded 
with  bad-luck's  deepest  sign.  She 
had  lost  Germaine.  Before  losing 
Germaine,  she  had  lost  Sir  Peter. 

Before  losing  Sir  Peter   But 

hold  !  What  was  this  new  light 
flashing  like  lightning  into  Maud's 
eyes  ?  Why  did  her  angry  tears 
dry  up  so  suddenly  on  her  cheek, 
and  even  her  breath  seem  to  cease 
for  a  moment,  as  she  stood  quite 
still  by  the  window,  her  lips  parted, 
and  her  eyes  staring  wide  as  though 
at  some  wonderful  vision  of  the  air? 
W<i8  Sir  Peter  lost  to  her  1  It  was 
the  upstarting  of  this  question 
which  had  taken  her  breath  away. 
He  was  not  Lady  Baby's  yet.  He 
would  not  be  Lady  Baby's  until 
all  doubts  about  this  new  copper 
were  cleared  away,  for  until  then 
would  the  barrier  of  pride  stand 
between  them.  And  the  fixity  of 
that  barrier  she  all  at  once  realised 
was  in  no  other  keeping  than  her 
own.  A  hasty  backward  glance  at 
her  interview  with  Germaine  as- 
sured her  that  the  secret  was  not 
out,  that  the  trump-card  was  still 
in  her  hand,  that  she  was  still  at 
liberty  to  play  it  in  any  way  she 
liked. 

Mr  Carbury,  sitting  plunged  in 


his  own  perplexing  thoughts,  was 
startled  suddenly  by  a  loud  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  window.  It 
was  the  laugh  of  the  luckless  vic- 
tim of  fate,  who,  while  he  is  cry- 
ing out  for  a  weapon  wherewith 
to  revenge  himself  against  the 
world  in  general  for  being  happier 
than  he  is,  suddenly  discovers  that 
he  holds  the  very  weapon  in  his 
hand.  Maud's  mind  was  peculiar- 
ly fitted  for  the  taking  up  of  sud- 
den resolutions ;  in  one  instant  she 
saw  where  her  chance  lay.  Brought 
up  short  by  the  failure  of  one  ob- 
ject, she  was  already  intent  on  the 
accomplishment  of  another.  She 
had,  as  it  were,  reversed  her 
engines  at  full  steam.  What  was 
passing  in  her  mind  now  was  not 
at  all  unlike  what  had  passed  in 
her  mind  on  the  evening  of  the 
tableaux  at  Kippendale  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  had  met  Germaine's 
first  admiring  gaze  upon  her. 
Then  also  a  resolve  had  been  con- 
ceived ;  on  that  evening  a  thread 
had  been  broken  off,  to-day  it  was 
to  be  picked  up  again.  It  was  but 
the  resuming  of  an  old  campaign ; 
and,  by  the  ease  with  which  she 
fell  into  the  plan,  Maud  recog- 
nised how  much  the  idea  had  been 
in  her  thoughts  lately,  in  defiance 
of  her  better  self.  The  train  had 
long  been  laid ;  it  wanted  but  the 
spark  to  fire  it,  and  the  spark  had 
fallen  to-day. 

Maud  was  still  laughing  as  she 
turned  from  the  window,  so  over- 
come was  she  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  her  prospects  within 
the  last  two  minutes.  As  her  eye 
fell  on  Mr  Oarbury,  whose  exist- 
ence she  had  almost  forgotten,  she 
laughed  still  more.  "That  man 
would  do  anything  in  the  world, 
if  he  thought  he  had  the  ghost  of 
a  chance."  Once  more  her  own 
words  recurred  to  her,  and  this 
time  they  bore  a  significance  she 
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had  never  discovered  in  them  he- 
fore.  It  was  wonderful  how  per- 
fect the  opportunity  was,  as  it 
dawned  upon  her  hit  hy  hit.  Here 
had  been  two  people  asking  them- 
selves which  way  to  turn — two 
hands  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
when  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
clutch  each  other  for  mutual  sup- 
port. It  must  have  been  her  good 
angel — or  her  bad  one — that  had 
inspired  her  not  to  snub  Mr  Car- 
bury  and  send  him  away.  Charity 
for  once  had  truly  been  its  own 
reward. 

"Oh,  Mr  Carbury,"  exclaimed 
Maud,  as  she  returned  to  her  chair 
straight  opposite  to  him,  "  I  have 
made  such  a  mistake !  I  told  you 
just  now  that  Sir  Peter's  return 
was  nothing  to  me,  instead  of 
thanking  you  so  much  for  bringing 
me  the  intelligence.  I  didn't 
quite  understand  it  then,  but  I 
see  it  all  now — I  see  it  all  quite 
clearly  before  me.  The  ways  of 
Providence  are  strange.  Do  you 
believe  in  fate,  Mr  Oarbury?  I 
do;  and  I  believe  it  is  no  use 
trying  not  to  do  a  thing  when  it  is 
destined  that  you  are  to  do  it." 

Mr  Carbury  stared  at  her  in 
perplexity  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  some  vague  idea  that  Miss 
Epperton  was  not  quite  in  her 
right  mind,  made  an  undetermined 
movement  towards  his  hat.  She 
saw  it  at  once. 

"Don't  go  away,"  she  said, 
quickly.  "You  have  been  sent 
me  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  I 
have  not  half  explained  to  you  the 
interest  I  feel  in  your  case.  You 
must  let  me  help  you.  That  was 
another  mistake  that  I  made  when 
I  said  that  I  could  not  help  you. 
I  can  do  so  very  easily." 

Mr  Carbury  said  nothing,  but 
looked  at  her  with  some  suspicion. 

"Wait;  you  must  give  me  a 
minute  to  disentangle  the  threads, 


there  are  so  many,  and  they  get  so 
mixed."  Then  to  herself  she  con- 
tinued :  "  Yes,  that  is  the  way ; 
that  will  work ;  I  believe  that  will 
answer."  "  Mr  Carbury,*  she  said 
aloud,  "  would  you  like  to  be  put 
in  the  way  of  earning  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  Lady  Baby  and  all 
her  relations?" 

"  I  don't  want  their  gratitude," 
said  Carbury,  sullenly. 

"Not  even  if  it  prove  a  step- 
ping-stone to  your  purpose  1 " 

"  My  purpose  ?  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  my  purpose  1 " 

"The  one  for  which  you  left 
London.  It  was  to  try  again 
that  you  came  down  here,  was 
it  not?" 

Carbury  started  bolt  -  upright. 
"  I  am  not  thinking  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  sort  At  least, — I 
mean  that  I  left  London  without 
any  such  purpose  in  my  mind." 

"Then  you  are  a  greater  — 
pardon  me  —  fool  than  I  should 
have  taken  you  for.  Such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  ! 
Such  a  situation  !  Such  a 
chance ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  you  " 

"  You  shall  presenUy.  Love 
may  be  awakened  by  gratitude, 
may  it  not  1 " 

"  And  how  is  this  gratitude  to 
be  awakened?"  asked  Carbury  in 
the  most  ungracious  of  tones. 

"  By  playing  Providence  to  them. 
I  meant  to  do  it  myself,  but  I 
yield  to  you  the  whole  honour  and 
glory.  I  believe  I  have  let  slip 
the  secret  to  you  already,  but  I 
have  let  it  slip  to  no  one  else,  so 
its  market -value  is  still  intact." 
And  then  she  very  briefly  told 
him  of  the  old  shoemaker  on  the 
moor  and  the  discovery  she  had 
made.  "  I  make  you  a  present  of 
the  secret,"  she  concluded,  "and 
along  with  it  I  make  you  a  present 
of  the  fate  of  the  entire  Bevan 
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family.  Use  it  as  your  feelings 
will  direct.  If  with  that  weapon 
in  your  hand  you  cannot  extort 
from  Fate  what  you  want,  you  are 
too  great  a  bungler  to  be  pitied ; 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

Before  she  had  done  speaking 
Carbury  was  pacing  the  room  in 
an  excitement  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  mask.  He  had  spoken 
the  truth,  or  at  least  as  much  of 
the  truth  as  he  was  aware  of,  when 
he  said  that  he  had  left  London 
without  any  intention  of  "  trying 
again  " ;  but  since  he  had  left  Lon- 
don there  had  been  that  vision  on 
the  cliff,  and  from  that  moment 
he  had  known  that  merely  to 
feast  his  eyes  upon  her  humilia- 
tion would  never  satisfy  the  pas- 
sion that  was  tearing  his  soul.  He 
was  a  weaker  if  not  exactly  a 
more  mercifully  inclined  man  than 
he  had  been  but  a  few  hours  back. 
This  hope,  flashed  so  dexterously 
into  his  eyes,  was  fast  upsetting 
his  senses.  This  chance  pushed 
right  into  his  hand,  would  it  be 
possible  to  resist  iti 

"But  if  she — if  she  cares  for 
him,"  he  said  at  last  with  an  ef- 
fort, "what  good  will  all  that 
do  ?  Does  she  care  for  him  ?  "  he 
abruptly  inquired,  standing  still 
before  Maud. 

"  Of  course  she  cares  for  him," 
was  Maud's  serene  reply.  "  Wait 
a  minute,"^  as  his  face  darkened — 
"  I  am  not  done  yet.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
who  was  not  ready  to  care  for  a 
walking-stick,  as  long  as  the  thing 
had  a  well-cut  coat  over  it  and  a 
pair  of  lips  wherewith  to  propose 
to  herl  Your  coat  is  quite  as 
well  cut  as  Sir  Peter's ;  ergo,  your 
chances  are  quite  as  good." 

"Then  why  " 

"  Why  was  he  the  favoured  one 
and  not  you  ?  Because  he  was  first 
in  the  field, — voiUt  tout" 


Oarbury  looked  down  intently 
into  her  face.  "  Will  you  swear 
to  me  that  this  is  your  conviction  1 
Will  you  swear  that  you  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  feeling 
for  Wyndhurst  is  anything  deeper 
than  this — than  the  sort  you  have 
just  described  1 " 

For  just  one  little  instant  Maud 
hesitated, — just  one  little  doubt 
flickered  across  hef  mind.  Up  to 
this  moment  her  treachery  had  not 
been  very  deep ;  she  was  almost 
quite. sure  of  her  own  theory ;  she 
honestly  saw  no  reason  why  Mr 
Carbury  should  not  yet  cut  out 
Sir  Peter.  And  yet,  there  had 
been  moments, — lights  on  Lady 
Baby's  &oe,  shadows  in  Lady 
Baby's  eyes, — bah  !  after  all,  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  no  child  ever 
cries  for  long. 

"As  many  oaths  as  you  like," 
she  laughed.  "  Sir  Peter  was  a  new 
toy,  and  when  the  varnish  was 
rubbed  off  she  threw  him  away, 
and  now  that  he  is  gone  she  would 
like  to  have  him  back  again  ;  that 
is  not  love,  that  is  the  '  contrari- 
ness '  of  human  nature.  Give  her 
a  newer  toy  and  the  old  one  will 
be  forgotten." 

Oarbury  had  resumed  his  pacing 
of  the  room,  but  his  step  was  now 
more  hurried  and  the  pulses  in  his 
temples  hammered  feverishly.  If 
she  did  not  love  him — and  must 
not  Miss  Epperton  know  her  own 
sex  and  her  own  friend? — then 
indeed  a  new  light  would  have 
fallen  on  the  situation ;  at  worst  it 
would  be  but  a  fair  race  between 
himself  and  Wyndhurst, — always 
supposing  that  he  should  really 
resolve  to  take  the  field  again ; — 
could  the  result  be  doubtful? 
Laurence  Oarbury  did  not  think 
so,  at  any  rate  not  at  this  mo- 
ment. As  he  restlessly  paced  the 
little  inn-parlour  from  end  to  end, 
Maud's  arguments  poured  into  his 
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ears,  smoothing  out  his  ruffled 
vanity  and  pointing  out  to  him 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
new  position,  in  which  she  pro- 
posed to  place  him.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so  if  he  were  to  be  her 
ally,  her  unwitting  and  unconscious 
ally,  as  she  had  already  determined 
that  he  should  be.  Neither  was 
the  task  a  very  hard  one,  consider- 
ing the  man  she  had  to  deal  with, 
and  considering  the  woman  ^e 
was.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
brought  by  the  last  hour  had  para- 
lysed her  conscience  and  hardened 
her  heart  to  a  stone.  All  the  evil 
instincts  in  her  were  awake,  and 
had  trampled  down  all  the  good  in- 
stincts into  a  comer  where  they 
could  neither  stir  nor  cry  out, 
much  as  the  mutinous  crew  of  a 
ship  may  fall  upon  the  right  com- 
mander and  his  supporters,  and 
having  put  them  in  irons  and 
battened  down  the  hatchways, 
usurp  the  guidance  of  the  ship  for 
a  time. 

"  If  only  it  wasn't  so  confound- 
edly like  a  thing  in  a  play,"  re- 
flected Oarbury  as  he  listened. 
"  And  yet  if  it's  the  only  way 
in  which  the  thing  is  to  be  done, 
ril  do  it;  by-—,  lH  do  it!" 

Nothing  perhaps  so  distinctly 
showed  the  violence  of  the  shock 
which  had  convulsed  his  nature 
as  that  he  should  not  scorn  to 
play  the  family  saviour.  Even  his 
supreme  self  was  eclipsed  ;  he  had 
reached  that  state  of  mind  when  a 
man  no  longer  cares  ?iow  he  gets  a 
thing,  so  long  as  he  gets  it;  nor 
on  what  terms  he  is  taken,  so  long 
as  he  is  taken  at  all.  Presently, 
in  the  midst  of  his  walk,  he  turned 
aside  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

Maud  watched  him  with  an 
amused  smile.  ^<  If  I  do  not  stop 
you,"  she  said,  "  I  do  believe  that 
you  will  go  straight  off  to  GuUys- 
coombe," 


"Well,"  he  coldly  inquired, 
"and  if  I  did?" 

Maud  struck  her  forehead.  "How 
like  a  man !  Why,  don't  you  see 
that  in  that  way  you  are  simply 
throwing  your  chances  by  hand- 
fuls  out  of  the  window?  Don't 
you  know  that  you  are  ever  so 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
you  go  in  by  the  back  door  in- 
stead of  by  the  front  1  Bless  the 
man,  that's  not  the  way  to  do  it 
at  all ! " 

"I  never  said  that  I  intended 
to  do  it  at  all,"  remarked  Carbury, 
in  his  most  ill-tempered  tone. 

"  The  way  is  to  find  out  where 
she  walks,"  continued  Maud  calm- 
ly, disregarding  the  interruption ; 
"it  will  probably  be  somewhere 
near  the  sea.  So  much  the  better, 
as  nothing  makes  a  better  back- 
ground than  waves;  you  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  halo  of  poetry 
about  you.  Meet  her  alone,  of 
course.  What  you  will  say  to 
her,  I  think  I  can  safely  leave 
to  you.  But — just  one  hint; 
the  more  you  can  manage  to  re- 
semble the  hero  of  a  three-volume 
novel,  the  better  it  will  be.  She 
will  probably  be  reading  one  when 
you  come  across  her  among  the 
rocks,  and  ^1  will  depend  upon 
how  you  compare  with  the  lover 
in  those  printed  pages.  You  have 
one  immense  advantage  in  com- 
mon with  most  novel-heroes.  You 
are  poor — at  least  you  are  poor 
compared  to  Sir  Peter;  that  in 
itself  ought  to  give  you  a  pull 
over  him.  No  heroine  worth  her 
salt,  having  the  choice  between  a 
millionaire  and  a  pauper,  ever  hesi- 
tates in  favour  of  the  pauper.  Oh, 
Mr  Oarbury,  I  do  believe  that  no 
man  ever  before  had  such  a  chance 
as  you  have  got ! " 

Without  signifying  by  a  single 
word  whether  he  intended  to  adopt 
the  course  recommended  or  not, 
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and  without  so  much  as  taking 
leave,  Oarbury  walked  to  the  door. 
His  fingers  were  on  the  handle 
when  she  called  him  back. 

"One  more  piece  of  advice," 
she  said,  rising  and  looking  him 
steadily  in  the  face.  "  Watch 
your  moment ;  don't  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  disclose  your 
secret.  Remember  that  in  giving 
the  clue  to  the  copper,  you  knock 
over  the  barrier  that  now  stands 
between  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Baby. 
Be  careful,  Mr  Carbury ;  I  want 
you  to  succeed." 

"Why  does  she  want  me  to 
succeed ) "  reflected  Carbury,  as 
he  walked  up  the  village  street. 
"  Why  does  she  want  to  leave  to 
me  Uie  honour  and  the  glory 
of  the  announcement  1 "  Maud's 
eagerness  in  his  cause  was  obvi- 
ous ;  the  reason  for  it  was  not  so 
obvious.  But  the  question  did  no 
more  than  pass  through  Carbury's 
mind.  He  had  been  so  used  all 
his  life  to  have  everything  done 


for  him,  that  he  found  it  after  all 
but  natural  that  this  should  be 
done  for  him  too.  Since  all  diffi- 
culties and  bothers  had  always 
been  cleared  out  of  his  daily 
path,  why  shouldn't  difficulties 
and  bothers  be  cleared  out  of  his 
love  affiurs  as  well  ?  He  supposed 
women  liked  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing;  he  supposed  it  was  what 
they  were  meant  for.  This 
friendly  interference  was  a  pleas- 
ant fact,  which  he  accepted  much 
in  the  same  spirit  as  he  accepted 
the  pleasant  fact  of  his  toast  at 
breakfast  being  done  to  a  turn,  or 
his  slippers  being  warmed  for  him 
before  the  fire. 

"I  think  I  have  got  matters 
into  the  right  groove,"  said  Maud 
to  herself,  alone  in  the  inn -par- 
lour. "  It  is  playing  Va  Banque^ 
of  course,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
chance ;  the  rest  must  be  left  to 
human  nature  and  to  fate.  And 
now  I  wonder  when  Sir  Peter  will 
be  here  1" 
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A  GLIMPSE  INTO  A  JESUIT  NOVITIATE. 


First  of  all,  a  few  words  of  per- 
sonal explanation.  I  was  eight 
years  among  the  Jesuits — two  as  a 
novice,  three  as  a  student  of  philo- 
sophy, and  three  as  teacher  or  as- 
sistant in  their  colleges.  I  left 
them  of  mj  own  accord,  though 
not  without  their  consent,  and 
after  having  asked  their  advice  on 
the  matter.  Our  regret  was,  I  be- 
lieve, mutual.  Our  relations  since 
that  time,  though  infrequent,  have 
not  been  unfriendly,  and  I  am  still 
in  communion  with  the  Church. 
My  position  is  therefore  charac- 
terised by  perfect  independence  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
want  of  any  incitement  to  injure 
an  Order  with  which  I  parted  on 
good  terms.  Startling  revelations 
will  be  wanting,  as  I  have  neither 
talent  nor  motive  for  inventing 
lies.  Private,  possibly  even  trivi- 
al, details — all  depends  upon  taste 
— will  be  found  in  abundance. 
Jesuits,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  me,  are  neither  good  nor  bad 
angels,  but  men ;  and  it  is  as  men 
that  I  intend  to  portray  them. 
This  would  seemingly  imply  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  indiscretion,  and 
something  like  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence on  my  part.  Some  points, 
indeed,  seemed  to  me  so  private 
that  I  hesitated  about  writing 
these  pages;  for  all  or  nothing 
ought  to  be  the  motto  of  every 
faithful  memoir.  But  on  perusing 
narratives  of  a  similar  sort,  com- 
posed by  expelled  members,  and 
others  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Society  must  have  been  inferior  to 
mine,  I  found  all  these  particulars 
already  in  print,  and  often  enough 
with  exaggerations,  alterations, 
and  additions.  This  put  an  end 
to  any  reluctancy  that  I  might 
have  had  before ;  for  when  I  found 


those  "  family  matters  "  long  ago 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  I  saw 
that  my  silence  was  immaterial, 
and  that  it  was  perhaps  better  for 
me  to  write  all. 

I  ought  besides  to  observe,  that 
the  following  account  cannot  be 
considered  as  correct  except  as  a 
statement  of  facts  in  one  partic- 
ular Novitiate  of  one  particular 
Province,  and  at  one  particular 
time.  Many,  even  considerable, 
differences  are  to  be  found  be- 
tween one  Province  and  another. 
I  noticed  that  myself  whilst  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  a  Spanish  No- 
vitiate during  a  pilgrimage  that  we 
had  to  make.  I  am,  told,  moreover, 
that  between  the  English  Province 
and  the  others  the  difference  is 
still  more  strongly  marked.  It  is, 
for  instance,  the  custom  through- 
out the  Society  to  give  the  "  kiss 
of  peace"  whenever  a  member 
comes  to  or  goes  away  from  one 
of  their  houses.  An  English  no- 
vice, who  was  visiting  Pau  on 
account  of  his  health,  came  to  see 
us,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony. I  saw  that  he  did  not  like 
it,  and  asked  whether  it  was  done 
in  England.  "Never,"  answered 
he ;  "  we  only  shake  hands."  Now 
the  "fraternal  embrace"  is  ex- 
plicitly alluded  to  in  the  very  text 
of  St  Ignatius's  rules.  So  this 
sketch,  though  I  can  vouch  for  its 
faithfulness,  might  convey  a  very 
false  idea,  if  supposed  to  picture 
any  other  Province  or  any  other 
time. 

Any  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  Pau  knows  the  Rue  Montpen- 
sier,  and  has  probably  noticed  the 
Jesuits'  chapel,  next  door  to  which 
stands  the  Residence  and  Novi- 
tiate. The  chapel  is  a  fine  enough 
building,  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
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remarkably  well  suited  to  the  con- 
venience of  preachers;  no  echo 
whatever,  and  hardly  any  reverbe- 
ration. A  row  of  arches  forms  a 
semicircle  behind  the  chancel,  and 
separates  the  aisles  from  the  nave, 
while  sustaining  the  gallery. 
There,  invisible  behind  an  upper 
row  of  smaller  arches,  the  novices 
pray  and  chant  during  the  evening 
Benediction.  Above  and  behind 
the  high  altar,  within  a  niche  as 
large  as  two  or  three  of  the  gallery 
arches,  stands  a  great  white  statue 
of  Marie-Immaculee,  with  a  crown 
of  star-shaped  gaslights  over  her 
head.  This,  when  the  gas  is  turned 
on  for  some  grand  festival,  the 
aisles  being  illuminated  with  many 
coloured  lamps,  and  the  sanctuary 
all  ablaze  with  pyramids  of  tapers, 
presents  an  appearance  which  is 
strikingly  picturesque. 

On  entering  the  Residence  we 
notice  a  peculiar  air  of  calm — call 
it  monastic  gloom  if  you  are 
worldly  -  minded  —  that  pervades 
the  whole  place.  All  is  silent. 
The  sun  shines  dimly  through 
ground-glass  windows  and  Vene- 
tian blinds  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stone-paved  corridor  down-stairs. 
No  one  is  there  but  one  or  two 
priests^  walking  to  and  fro  noise- 
lessly like  shadows,  saying  their 
Breviary.  First  and  second  floor : 
corridors  ditto,  shadows  ditto; 
more  of  the  Venetian  blinds  and 
less  of  the  sunlight.  All  the  no- 
vices occupy  the  third  storey ;  the 
Fh-es  de  Residence  alone  live  be- 
low. They  are  old  or  middle- 
aged  for  the  most  part;  authors, 
confessors,  preachers  getting  their 
Lent,  Advent,  and  Mission  ser- 
mons ready,  and  aged  men  "pre- 
paring themselves  for  death,"  as 
the  Status  (or  annual  register) 
used  to  put  it,  I  am  told :  Pater 
X,y  parat  se  ad  mortem.  Now- 
adays, however,  they  would  prefer 
to  write  simply  senex  after  the 


name ;  biit  parat  se  ad  mortem  is 
an  occupation,  and  senex  is  not. 
As  everything  in  the  chapel  bore 
witness  to  opulence  and  taste,  so 
everything  in  the  Residence  testi- 
fies to  cleanliness  and  affluence. 
The  tokens  of  affluence,  however, 
stop  short  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Fathers'  rooms;  those  of  cleanli- 
ness go  further.  You  will  find  in 
their  cells — large  indeed  and  airy 
enough — only  a  few  almost  indis- 
pensable objects :  A  writing-desk, 
a  lamp,  a  small  bronze  crucifix, 
a  prie-DieUy  two,  or  sometimes 
even  three  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
a  curtained  bedstead  in  a  recess, 
a  broom  peeping  out  from  a  comer, 
and  a  wash-hand  stand;  no  car- 
pets, flowers,  mirrors,  pictures,  or 
curtains.  No  luxuries,  in  a  word. 
All  that  is  not  strictly  necessary 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

But  we  are  visiting  the  Noviti- 
ate, not  the  Residence.  Let  us 
accordingly  go  up-stairs  to  the 
third  floor,  a  few  minutes  to  four 
A.H.  All  is  dark  in  the  passage. 
A  light  is  suddenly  struc^.  The 
bell  must  ring  ^at  four  precisely, 
as  the  novices,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Society,  have  seven  hours 
of  sleep  allotted  to  them;  and 
the  FrSre  E^glementaire  is  getting 
up  betimes  in  order  to  begin  his 
day's  work.  This  is  no  sinecure ; 
for  I  have  reckoned  that  he  rings 
the  bell  thirty-five  times  in  seven- 
teen hours.  It  sounds — and  at 
the  first  "ding-dong"  a  series  of 
jumps  on  to  the  floor  is  heard 
in  reply.  For  the  bell  is  the 
voice  of  God,  as  Ignatius  says; 
and  as  no  novice  would  have 
thought  of  rising  without  leave 
one  instant  before,  so  no  one 
would,  even  for  a  second,  hesi- 
tate to  obey  the  divine  call. 
The  Frh'e  goes  down  the  passage 
with  a  lighted  queue  -  de  -  rat  in 
his  hand,  and  successively  lights 
one  lamp  in  each  room,  saying 
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as  he  passes,  "  Benedicamus 
Domino!^*  to  which  each  and 
all,  hurriedly  dressing,  washing, 
or  shaving,  reply  from  behind 
the  curtains,  "  Deo  Gratiaa  1  " 
Haste  must  be  made,  for  all 
these  operations,  besides  that  of 
carrying  dirty  water  to  the  sink, 
must  be  performed  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  in  order  to  leava 
five  minutes  free  for  a  visit  in 
the  private  chapel  to  the  "  Master 
of  the  house." 

Here  they  come, — ^and  first  of 
all  the  most  fervent  and  saintly 
amongst  them,  Brother  Seraphicus, 
as  the  novices  playfully  call  him. 
It  is  4.15 :  so  he  will  pay  a  visit 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Alas  ! 
Seraphic  Brother,  I  am  afraid 
a  shorter  visit  would  have  been 
preferable;  you  have  neglected 
more  than  one  duty  to  get  these 
extra  ten  minutes.  One  shoe  is 
badly  laced ;  your  tooth-brush  is 
dry;  and  even  your  hands  might 
be  whiter.  Mon  Frhre^  with  all 
your  fervour,  you  will  never  be 
a  son  of  Ignatius :  that  old  Saint 
has  a  military  liking  for  tidiness 
and  order.  In  two  years  you 
will  leave  the  Novitiate,  to  be- 
come a  good  pious  priest,  but 
never  a  Jesuit.  Now  go  in  and 
sigh,  and  lean  your  head  on  one 
side,  languishing  with  burning 
love  for  "JeW  Hosiiel''  All 
that  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  —  discipline  fmbst  be  main- 
tained. 

Second  on  the  list  comes  another 
young  Brother,  half  French  and 
half  Irish,  of  quite  another  type, 
rather  dry  in  his  orisons,  and  not 
at  all  given  to  soaring  in  mystic 
contemplation.  He  cannot  even 
fancy  St  Peter  during  the  Medita- 
tion, without  thinking  of  an  old 
tar,  with  a  "south-wester"  on 
his  head,  and  a  short  black  pipe 
in  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  But 
he  is  irreproachably  neat  in  all 


his  belongings ;  and  in  fact,  I 
think,  prides  himself  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  does  all 
things  so  well.  Still,  pride  is  a 
sin, — and,  to  say  the  truth,  his 
demeanour  is  far  from  novice- 
like. He  holds  his  head  erect 
not  with  a  gentle  curve  forwards, 
as  most  of  his  companions  do; 
his  eyes,  though  not  wandering, 
are  yet  far  from  downcast.  Can 
he  remain  in  the  Society,  when 
Brother  Seraphicus  is  not  good 
enough  ?  Yes,  and  do  good  solid 
work  in  the  colleges,  too. 

Here  comes  at  last  the  rest 
of  the  Community,  all  stepping 
lightly  on  tiptoe,  as  the  "  Master 
of  the  novices "  has  ordered. 
Were  they  fifty  together,  they 
must  all  walk  along  in  this 
fashion, — which  looks  rather  ridic- 
ulous, but  is  meant  to  inculcate 
respect  for  silence.  All  hurry 
towards  the  sink,  carrying  each 
in  his  hand  the  requisite  vessel. 
Rectors,  Provincials,  nay,  even 
Generals,  are  also  bound  to  this 
rule  of  "self-help,"  and  not  nov- 
ices only ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
too  much  engaged,  and  then  a  lay- 
brother  does  the  work. 

Five -and -twenty  minutes  have 
elapsed ;  all  novices  coming  hence- 
forward to  the  chapel  must  kneel 
down  outside  the  door,  not  to 
disturb  the  others, — and  there  is 
often  a  whole  string  of  them 
outside,  when  a  long  walk  on  the 
previous  day  has  made  them  so 
sleepy  that  they  are  not  able  to 
do  everything  both  speedily  and 
well.  For  besides  their  outward 
occupations,  their  mind  has  all 
the  time  to  be  busily  at  work. 
They  must  take  their  morning 
resolution  for  the  day — what  evil 
specially  to  avoid,  and  what 
virtue  to  cultivate:  and  then 
there  is  the  Meditation  to  be 
thought  about;  and  they  must 
ofifer   the   coming  day  to  God. 
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All  this  not  unfrequently  delays 
them. 

The  hour  strikes;  the  novices 
all  trip  np-stairs — for  the  private 
chapel  is  on  the  second  floor — to 
meditate  from  4.30  to  5.30.  The 
subject  was  given  out  the  day  be- 
fore, and  is  taken  from  the  Exer- 
citia  fSpiritualia,  Leaving  the 
novices  to  kiss  the  ground  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  then  to  work 
out  the  different  heads,  we  may 
remark  that  some  of  them  take 
advantage  of  this  hour  to  practise 
a  most  painful  kind  of  penance, 
insupportable  to  not  a  few.  They 
remain  all  the  time  absolutely 
motionless  on  their  knees.  Now, 
in  England,  immobility  would 
signify  little;  but  we  are  in 
France,  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness fails  to  keep  a  house  clear  of 
fleas,  at  least  in  summer.  Kovices 
are  forbidden  to  wear  sackcloth 
on  account  of  their  health;  but 
the  crawling,  tickling  sensation, 
here  —  there  —  everywhere  —  and 
then  the  sharp  unexpected  bite,  is 
a  great  deal  worse,  and  more  irri- 
tating— Experto  crede  I  I  had  to 
give  it  up  very  soon,  and  as  the 
slightest  movement  was  enough 
to  frighten  the  torturers,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  keep  them  off. 

The  Meditation  coming  to  an 
end,  pens  run  over  paper  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  devoted  to  the 
Review.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
considered  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  Meditation  by  St  Ignatius 
that  he  will  on  no  accouht  suffer 
it  in  any  case  to  be  set  aside,  is  a 
mental  glance  or  survey  of  the 
hour  that  has  just  gone  by.  The 
grand  principle  of  practical  reflec- 
tion on  the  Fastf  vnth  a  view 
towards  progress,  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Meditation;  whether 
it  has  been  successful  or  not, 
and  why,  is  noted  down  in  the 
"Spiritual  Journal"    The  beds 


are  then  made,  and  this  is  no  easy 
task.  If  the  furniture  of  the 
Fathers  down- stairs  seemed  to  be 
the  acme  of  simplicity,  that  of  the 
novices  is  the  acme  in  very  deed. 
We  pass  over  the  want  of  fire 
(supplied  in  cold  weather  by  a  box 
of  hay  or  a  foot-bag),  of  a  wash- 
hand  stand,  of  a  prie-Dieu,  and 
even  of  matches.  The  bedstead 
consists  of  two  trestles,  across 
which  three  or  four  deal  boards 
are  laid;  the  bed  is  a  mere  sack 
filled  with  maize-straw,  covered 
with  sheets  and  blankets.  The 
art  of  the  bed-maker  is  to  give 
this  a  decent  and  neat  appearance 
— and  he  succeeds.  See,  an  Ancien 
de  Chambre — a  novice  of  the  second 
year,  appointed  in  each  room  to 
instruct  the  new-comers — is  giving 
a  lesson.  He  shows  how  the  ends 
of  the  counterpane  must  be  sym- 
metrically folded  together,  with 
what  care  every  straw  that  falls 
should  be  picked  up,  and  how  the 
bolster-ends,  covered  with  the 
sheet,  can  be  made  to  assume  an 
artistic  form.  Art  too  should 
appear  in  the  folding  of  the  white 
curtains,  that  must  hang  grace- 
fully over  their  iron  rods;  and 
often  does  the  Frere  Admoniteu/r — 
the  Master's  organ  and  repre- 
sentative— come  round  to  see  that 
all  is  in  perfect  order.  Often,  too, 
beds  not  sufficiently  neat  are 
pulled  down  to  be  made  up 
again;  and  sometimes,  it  is  hint- 
ed, this  is  done  merely  as  a  trial 
of  patience. 

Again  the  bell  rings,  and  again 
the  novices  troop  away — to  Mass, 
this  time.  One  Brother,  rather 
sulky  and  stubborn-looking,  with 
a  high  forehead  and  a  dull  eye  and 
complexion,  comes  in  late ;  he  was 
intent  on  doing  something  else, 
and  would  not  put  it  by  at  once. 
And  the  Rule  insists  on  complete, 
instant,  and  joyful  obedience.  A 
bad  omen,   Brother,   if  at  the 
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boiling-point  of  fervour  you  give 
neither.  Besides,  you  were  (a 
most  irregular  thing  indeed  !) 
looking  out  of  the  window  a  few 
days  ago ;  hankering,  perhaps, 
after  the  world  you  have  left. 
You  will  remain  in  the  Society 
just  as  long  as  the  Frh'e  Sdror 
phique — and  what  will  become  of 
you  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mass  is  said  in  the  little  private 
chapel,  carefully  waxed,  ornamen- 
ted with  red  hangings,  white 
window -curtains,  and  plentifully 
gilded  all  round.  It  smells  a  little 
too  much  of  paint.  A  statue  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  and  an- 
other of  St  Stanislaus  stand  to  right 
and  left  before  the  sanctuary ;  but 
the  paint  makes  them  too  lifelike, 
and  their  immobility  too  death- 
like,  not  to  offend  eesthetic  taste. 
Another  figure  produces  a  widely 
different  impression.  In,  or  rather 
below  the  altar  is  a  deep  recess, 
with  a  large  sheet  of  glass  before 
it.  By  the  dim  light  that  shines 
through  the  glass,  we  can  perceive 
a  pale,  a  deadly  pale  wax  figure, 
reclining  on  a  couch,  clad  in  the 
toga  prcetexta^  and  with  a  palm 
in  his  hand.  By  his  side  stands 
an  earthenware  phial,  and  the  in- 
scription :  ADON  •  PUER  •  IN  •  PACB. 
Enclosed  in  the  waxen  mould  is 
the  skeleton  of  some  unknown 
child-martyr,  thus  exposed  to  ven- 
eration in  a  manner  sufficiently 
realistic  to  strike,  yet  not  crude 
enough  to  repel.  Before  this 
shrine  the  novices  kneel  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  the  service.  The 
attitude  generally  considered  the 
most  correct  is  as  follows :  Head 
slightly  bent  forwards,  neither  to 
right  nor  left ;  eyes  cast  down  ; 
body  straight  as  an  arrow;  face 
serene ;  hands  folded  or  clasped. 
This  attitude  is  recommended  at 
all  times,  mutatis  mutandis^  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  common- 
sense.    An  assistant  in  a  college 


could  hardly  be  required  to  see 
"with  downcast  eyes"  what  his 
hundred  boys  are  about. 

These  details  may  be  looked 
upon  as  mimUice  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  Loyola,  and  reducing 
every  Jesuit  to  the  station  of  a 
mere  actor.  Waiving  that  ques- 
tion (as  also  the  other  one  which 
it  includes,  viz.,  whether  ''all  the 
world  "  is  not  "  a  stage,"  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Ignatius  seems  to 
think),  I  can  only  state  that  he  con- 
sidered his  *  Rules  of  Modesty '  to 
be  of  supreme  importance.  His 
idea  vr2A-—Jesuita^  alter  Jesus;  and 
he  wished  his  disciples  to  imitate 
the  exterior  of  Jesus.  And,  in- 
stead of  leaving  this  imitation  to 
the  judgment  of  his  followers 
themselves,  each  man  copying  his 
own  ideal,  Ignatius  thought  it 
best  to  lay  down  directions  for 
them  according  to  the  model  he 
had  in  his  own  mind.  His  soldier- 
like love  of  order  and  uniformity 
amply  accounts  for  this  ;  but  there 
are  other  reasons.  Our  Master, 
in  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  once 
used  words  to  the  following 
effect:  "There  are  two  converse 
methods.  One  is.  Sanctify  the 
exterior  by  first  rendering  the 
interior  man  holy ;  the  other, 
Render  the  interior  holy  by  pre- 
viously sanctifying  what  is  ex- 
terior. Be  a  saint,  and  you  will 
by  degrees  come  to  look  outwardly 
like  one.  Take  care  to  act  out- 
wardly like  a  saint,  and  you  will 
gradually  become  one.  Which 
plan  is  the  best  ?  All  depends  on 
circumstances ;  both  may  be  used 
with  great  profit;  but,  given  our 
position  of  men  that  have  to 
appear  much  in  public,  the  latter 
system  is  preferable  for  us."  All 
this,  of  course,  does  not  come 
naturally  to  a  novice,  and  this 
straining  after  "modesty"  is  fre- 
quently one  of  the  most  disa^pi'ee- 
able  spectacles  one  can  see  when 
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in  a  bad  humour,  and  the  most 
laughable  when  in  a  good  one. 

After  Mass,  until  half-past  seven, 
the  novices  read  a  commentary 
upon  Holy  Scripture.  But  let 
it  not  be  thought  that  they  may 
choose  the  commentary  which  they 
prefer,  or  the  part  of  the  Bible 
they  like  best.  They  have  to 
submit  their  preferences  to  the 
Master,  and  he  chooses  for  them. 
So  likewise  for  all  the  books  read 
in  the  Novitiate;  so  likewise  for 
everything  else.  From  the  mo- 
ment they  rise  till  the  time  when 
they  stretch  their  limbs  in  bed, 
they  are  under  obedience — drilled 
all  day  long.  The  lesson  of  self- 
denial  is  taught  them,  not  by  a 
few  great  sacrifices,  but  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  trifles  to  be  given 
up.  Obedience  is  incessantly  pres- 
ent, in  season,  and,  one  might 
think,  out  of  season  too.  See  the 
novices  going  down  into  the  re- 
fectory; it  is  a  fast-day,  and  all 
of  them  must  pass  by  the  Master, 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  room. 
Why?  Because  they  must  ask 
permission  to  take  the  frustulum^ 
a  morsel  of  bread  allowed  by  dis- 
pensation to  all  who  fast.  And 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dispensation  ?  They 
must  also  ask  leave  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  it!  "We,"  said  a 
Capuchin  friar  to  me  one  day, 
"we  have  severer  penances  than 
you ;  and  yet  you  have  more  to 
endure.  One  can  little  by  little 
get  hardened  to  the  scourge,  but 
not  to  never  doing  one's  own 
wilL"  Perhaps  the  good  Capuchin 
was  right. 

After  breakfast,  work ;  travaux 
mantiels.  It  is  not  the  Admonitor 
who  commands  here,  but  the  Frere 
Direcieu/r  des  travatux:.  Novices 
must,  from  the  very  beginning, 
learn  to  obey  their  companions,  so 
as  to  have  less  difficulty  in  doing 
the  same  in  after-years ;  and  S 


Superiors  are  afterwards  strongly 
advised  to  give  hints  and  counsels, 
rather  than  orders  and  commands, 
it  is  quite  the  contrary  now  :  the 
Directeur  des  travaux  has  to  say : 
Go  there,  and  they  go ;  Do  this, 
and  it  is  done.  Novices,  being 
extra  fervent,  can  support  without 
so  much  danger  an  extra  dose  of 
obedience ;  and  besides,  O  Igna- 
tius, hast  thou  not  learned,  when 
yet  a  soldier  of  the  world,  that  the 
strength  of  cannons  is  tried  by 
firing  them  with  extra  charges  V— 
so,  each  novice  goes  and  humbly 
asks  for  work. 

There  is  plenty  to  do.  Sweep- 
ing rooms  and  passages  and  garden 
paths;  waxing  the  floor  of  the 
private  chapel — terrible  work  ! — 
down  in  the  cellar,  drawing  wine, 
or  up  in  the  garret  cleaning  shoes ; 
or  out  of  doors,  digging ;  or  with- 
in, laying  the  table  for  dinner: 
not  one  novice  is  unemployed. 
Some  are  sitting  in  the  lecture- 
room,  to  learn  the  way  of  making 
rosaries,  disciplines,  haircloths,  and 
those  chains  whose  sharp  points 
enter  into  the  flesh.  A  dozen  or 
more  are  working  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  strict)  morose, 
lantern-jawed  Brother,  who  has 
a  little  of  the  Buonaparte  type  in 
his  face,  and  a  good  deal  of  sombre 
obstinacy  in  his  character  ;  he  will 
remain  in  the  Society  only  five 
years,  making  himself  generally 
disliked,  and  brooding  over  ima- 
ginary wrongs  done  to  him.  In  a 
comer  are  two  of  the  youngest 
Brothers,  one  of  whom  sometimes 
glances  at  the  other  full  slily,  and 
then  shakes  with  suppressed  laugh- 
ter ;  for  that  other  is  engaged  up- 
on an  awful  girdle,  at  least  six 
inches  broad,  ordered  for  peniten- 
tial purposes  by  some  tough  old 
Father.  All  this  is  very  pleasant 
to  see;  but  the  sly  Brother  is  a 
trifle  too  friendly,  though  perhaps 
he  does  not  know  it  as  yet ;  it  is 
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only  bis  first  week  here.  Partic- 
ular friendships  are  not  allowed : 
that  is,  though  one  may  feel  great- 
er isympathy  for  one  than  for 
another,  one  ought  not  to  show  it. 
The  wrong  is,  not  in  the  feeling, 
but  in  the  injustice  done  to  others 
by  a  show  of  that  feeling.  As  a 
member  of  a  community,  equal 
kindness  is  due  to  all ;  and  any 
extraordinary  amount  of  kindness 
received  by  one,  is  taken  away 
from  the  rest.  So  the  motto  is  : 
Tou8j  main  pas  un!  And  this 
rule^  applies  even  to  brothers  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  if  any  such 
happen  to  be  together  in  the  No- 
vitiate :  they  must  be  to  one  an- 
other neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  first  novice  that  comes.  Spir- 
itual fraternity  ought  to  predomin- 
ate over  natural  brotherhood  ;  the 
indissoluble  links  of  religion  form 
a  far  stronger  chain  than  those 
ties  which,  springing  out  of  corrup- 
tion, are  again  to  dissolve  into  cor- 
ruption; Eternity  is  more  than 
Time. 

When  I  came  to  the  Novitiate, 
I  had  been  told  of  many  most  ex- 
traordinary things  I  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  as  a  test  of  my  obedi- 
ence ;  and  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed than  otherwise,  on  finding 
that  nobody  ordered  me  to  eat 
peas  with  a  two-pronged  fork,  or 
to  sweep  out  a  cell  with  the  wrong 
end  of  a  broom.  I  was  expected 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
orders  given  me  were  reasonable ; 
if  I  did  not  think  them  so,  my 
duty  was  to  ask  for  explanations. 
Nothing  is  falser  than  the  idea 
that  a  Jesuit  is  a  mere  machine 
for  obeying  orders.  Let  us  say 
rather  —  setting  aside  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  a  duty  to  dis- 
obey—  that  he  is  a  machine  for 
understanding  the  true  sense  of 
the  orders  given,  and  for  carrying 
them  out  in  their  true  sense. 
"  I  have  done,'*  writes  Laynez  to 


Loyola,  ''not  what  you  ordered 
me,  but  what,^had  you  been  pres- 
ent, you  would  have  ordered  me." 
And  St  Ignatius  approved  him. 
Yet  the  conduct  of  that  novice 
who  remained  a  whole  day  in  the 
Master's  room  without  stirring, 
because  he  had  been  told  to  re- 
main there,  and  had  then  been 
forgotten,  is  held  up  to  public 
admiration.  To  admiration,  yes; 
to  imitation,  no.  This  example 
ought  to  have  no  more  influence 
on  the  ordinary  course  of  life  than 
that  of  the  other  novice  who  on 
his  deathbed  asked  permission  of 
his  Superior  to  quit  the  Novitiate, 
thinking  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly die  without  leave. 

At  8.30,  leaving  a  bottle  of  wine 
half  filled,  a  link  of  a  chain  half 
formed,  or  a  garden -weed  half 
pulled  out,  all  the  novices  run 
to  get  their  book  on  'Christian 
Perfection,'  by  Rodriguez.  We 
may  call  it  the  standard  ascetic 
work  of  the  Novitiate;  even  on 
whole  holidays,  even  during  the 
vacation,  it  is  regularly  read  for 
half  an  hour  every  day.  The 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  manner 
of  reading.  The  Frhre  Admoniteur 
goes  down  into  the  garden  and 
opens  his  book;  all  the  novices 
follow  him  at  random,  one  after 
another ;  while  he  takes  the  lead 
with  a  rapid  step,  they  have  to 
walk  after  him  at  the  same  pace, 
taking  care  not  to  tread  on  the 
heels  of  their  neighbours.  This 
is  technically  called  toumer  Bod- 
rigueZf  and  certainly  does  look 
very  absurd.  The  reason  for  this 
strange  manner  of  reading  is  to 
give  the  novices  a  sufficient  a- 
mount  of  exercise  in  the  morning, 
together  with  fresh  air.  In  the 
afternoon  there  is  plenty  of  'mo- 
tion :  two  hours  of  recreation, 
besides  manual  work ;  and  three 
walks  in  the  week.  So,  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency,  Frire  Ad- 
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moniteur  has  orders  to  move  on  at 
a  brisk  pace,  and  he  does.  At  the 
end  of  the  line,  last  of  all,  walks 
the  Ffire  SvhstitvX — a  pale  worn 
little  man,  nearly  forty  years  old. 
He  very  seldom  speaks  of  himself. 
All  we  know  is  that  he  was 
a  solicitor,  and  has  come  here 
thinking  to  find  rest  from  the 
world.  And  all  day  long  he  has 
to  carry  about  soutanes^  boots, 
combs,  brushes,  and  what  not, 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
community,  and  bustling  about 
like  Martha,  when  the  repose  of 
Mary  would  suit  him  better. 
Still,  wan  and  wearied  as  he  is, 
he  seems  very  patient,  and  self- 
will  has  all  but  died  out  of  him. 
Perhaps  something  tells  him  that 
he  may  soon  find  rest  enough,  and 
that  in  little  more  than  a  year's 
time  all  will  be  over  for  ever. 

The  Lecture  on  the  Bules, 
or  Conference,  follows  Bodriguez. 
The  Master,  a  man  of  evidently 
sanguine,  bilious  temperament, 
though  both  elements  of  his  char- 
acter are  well  under  control,  comes 
into  the  room — not  on  tiptoe,  and 
yet  with  a  noiseless  step — ^kneels 
down,  and  says  a  short  prayer, 
after  which  he  asks  a  novice  for 
an  abstract  of  what  was  said  last 
time.  His  manner  is  cool,  re- 
strained ;  his  style  almost  dry ; 
and  yet  his  voice  thrills  at  times 
with  suppressed  emotion ;  his  ges- 
tures are  almost  as  few  as  those 
of  an  ordinary  English  speaker; 
he  speaks  in  so  low  a  key  as  not 
nnfrequently  to  be  inaudible,  were 
it  not  for  his  very  distinct  utter- 
ance of  each  word.  This  manner 
of  lecturing,  though  perhaps  dis- 
appointing to  one  who  expects  the 
noisy  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  south 
of  France,  is,  however,  specially 
calculated  for  those  to  whom  the 
oratorical  "ways  and  means"  of 
creating  a  sensation  have  become 
contemptible  through  familiarity. 

VOL.  CXLYI. — NO.  DCCCLXXXVII. 


Here  emotion  must  spring  from 
no  other  source  but  the  subject 
itself  and  the  thoughts  directly 
connected  therewith;  the  speaker 
cannot  keep  himself  too  much  in 
the  shade.  Hence  this  attempted 
suppression  of  all  feeling  —  this 
outward  drjmess  —  this  low  pitch 
of  the  voice.  The  hearers,  whether 
pupils  fresh  from  the  study  of 
Bossuet  and  Oicero,  barristers 
from  the  law  courts,  or  young 
vicaires  accustomed  to  criticise  the 
sermons  of  their  fellow  -  priests, 
might  otherwise  have  been  too 
sorely  tempted  to  forget  that  the 
Conference  is  a  lesson  to  be  acted 
upon,  not  a  performance  to  be 
judged. 

The  Master's  voice  drops;  the 
Conference  is  over,  and  he  goes  out. 
Then  follows  the  Bepctition — a 
strange  scene  of  apparent  hubbub, 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  the 
solemn  silence  in  which  the  "  still 
small  voice"  of  the  Master  has  been 
heard.  Groups  of  novices,  each  of 
them  with  a  note-book  in  his  hand, 
are  told  off  by  the  Admoniteur. 
One  in  each  group  begins  reading 
his  notes,  his  voice  rising  louder 
and  louder  as  other  voices  rise  in 
succession,  until  twelve  or  more 
are  speaking  at  once  in  the  room — 
not  a  large  one — and  the  din  be- 
comes almost  deafening.  To  an 
outsider  this  would  appear  exces- 
sively ridiculous ;  but  here,  intent 
on  comparing  and  correcting  notes, 
they  do  not  even  remark  the  clam- 
our that  is  going  on  around  them. 

Again,  after  a  short  visit  to  the 
chapel,  the  novices  proceed  in 
single  file  to  the  garden,  to  learn 
a  few  verses  of  Scripture.  This 
is  the  "Exercise  of  Memory,"  the 
only  study  (with  that  of  foreign 
languages)  permitted  by  St  Ig- 
natius. Foreign  languages  even 
were  not  allowed  in  my  time,  and 
for  two  whole  years  I  did  not 
speak  English,  though  there  were 
23 
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some  who  knew  that  language  in 
the  Novitiate.  On  the  whole, 
this  "Exercise  of  Memory"  is 
rather  a  formality  than  anything 
else.  Twice  a-week  it  is  missed ; 
the  recitation  is  not  seriously  in- 
sisted upon;  the  novices  are  free 
to  go  up-stairs  as  soon  as  they 
think  they  know,  and  they  enjoy 
free  time  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
this  conviction.  And  in  that  short 
space  of  free  time,  that  lasts  only 
till  eleven  o'clock,  how  much  they 
have  to  do !  Shoe-cleaning,  clothes- 
brushing,  reading  the  "Instruc- 
tions **  (a  book  that  must  be  got 
through  once  a-month),  writing 
applications  to  the  Librarian  or  the 
Substitute  for  the  next  volume  of 
Rodriguez,  or  for  a  wearable  hat : 
they  must,  besides,  see  and  confer 
with  the  Master  once  in  a  fort- 
night. Soon,  too  soon,  eleven 
o'clock  strikes. 

The  class  of  pronunciation,  from 
eleven  to  half-past,  is  a  very  im- 
portant time,  particularly  here ; 
for  a  good  accent  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  public  speaker,  and 
the  accent  is  very  bad  in  the  South 
of  France.  The  difference  between 
d  and  d,  6  and  ^,  ^  and  ^ — and 
the  nasal  vowels  especially,  O  ye 
Gascons  ! — are  most  particularly 
noted  and  minutely  dwelt  upon, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  An 
explanation  of  the  rules  takes  up 
about  half  the  time ;  reading  and 
criticism  by  the  fellow-novices  oc- 
cupies the  other  half.  Now  and 
then  two  or  three  giggles,  threaten- 
ing to  become  general  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, are  occasioned  by  some  slight 
mistake,  or  even  without  any  visi- 
ble cause ;  for  the  novices'  nerves 
are  highly  strung,  and  they  are 
perhaps  more  inclined  to  laughter 
than  any  other  class  of  human 
beings.  They  are  generally  young, 
they  are  continually  striving  after 
supernatural  gravity;  they  have 
no  cares,  no  cause  for  uneasiness 


or  sorrow :  so  the  veriest  trifle — 
even  a  recollection  of  past  fun — ^is 
enough  to  set  them  laughing,  some- 
times in  very  undue  pla<^;  but 
they  cannot  help  it :  "  J^avititia, 
animal  ridens  et  risibile,  soancUUis- 
abUe,  /rangens  vitrum^  fundens 
oleum**  was  the  humorous  quasi- 
scholastic  definition  of  the  species 
given  by  some  unknown  wag  many 
years  ago. 

Before  dinner  there  is  a  private 
examination  of  conscience  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour;  before  bed- 
time, similarly.  These  are,  if  not 
the  most  important,  at  least  the 
most  indispensable  spiritual  ex- 
ercises of  the  day;  St  Ignatius 
would  rather,  in  case  of  want  of 
time,  sacrifice  the  morning  Medi- 
tation. And  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  alone  ;  he  wanted  every 
one  of  the  actions  done  to  be  re- 
viewed in  like  manner,  so  as  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  reflection. 
One  day  he  asked  [a  Father  how 
often  he  examined  nis  conscience. 
"  Every  hour,"  said  the  latter. 
"That  is  very  seldom,"  answered 
Ignatius. 

At  last  the  Angelus  rings  :  it  is 
noon,  and  the  novices,  hungry  as 
hunters,  and  quite  willing  to  obey 
the  Divine  call,  rush  down  on  tip- 
toe and  with  downcast  eyes.  The 
bill  of  fare  cannot  be  reasonably 
complained  of.  Before  each  plate 
there  stands  half  a  litre — about  a 
pint — of  vin  ordinaire.  On  festi- 
vals, one  bottle  of  dessert  wine  is 
allowed  to  each  table.  The  first 
dish,  according  to  the  Continental 
custom,  is  always  soup  or  broth. 
Then  comes  boiled  meat,  and  then 
roast ;  a  dish  of  vegetables  follows 
them.  Between  this  and  the 
dessert)  consisting  of  cheese  and 
some  kind  of  fruit,  there  is  some- 
times, on  festival  days,  either  salad 
or  a  sweet  dish  of  custard  or  pud- 
ding. Without  special  leave  a 
novice  may  not  refuse  any  of  the 
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dishes,  though  he  may  reduce  his 
share  to  an  all  but  infinitesimal 
quantity.  Look  at  this  pale  young 
man  pouring  three  drops  of  wine 
into  a  glass  of  water — and  at  that 
one,  paler  still,  helping  himself  to 
one  leaf  of  salad  only,  after  hav- 
ing put  a  microscopic  bit  of  meat 
on  his  plate  !  His  neighbour,  a 
kind-hearted  though  surly  original, 
with  a  huge  nose  and  a  very  dys- 
peptic stomach,  is  furious  at  the 
poor  fellow's  excessive  penance, 
that  ruins  his  health ;  he  tosses 
the  rest  of  the  salad  into  his  own 
plate,  and  eats  it  all  up,  with  his 
head  defiantly  on  one  side,  in  mute 
protestation;  for  usually  he  does 
not  care  for  salad,  nor  indeed 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  food. 

Tou  see  /  am  not  afraid  to  eat ! " 
The  neighbouring  novices,  who 
have  somehow  or  other  managed 
to  see  all  without  looking  up,  are 
vastly  amused  at  the  sight. 

During  dinner-time  those  novices 
who  (with  permission,  of  course) 
wish  to  accuse  themselves  of  some 
fault — a  glass  broken,  negligence 
in  duties,  useless  words,  ^c. — do 
so,  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
refectory ;  after  which  the  reader 
drones  from  the  pulpit."  Scripture 
firsts  as  by  right ;  then  Ohurch  His- 
tory, by  Abb6  Darras,  very  brill- 
iantly written,  sometimes  too  brill- 
iantly. When,  for  instance,  he  ends 
a  phrase  with  a  metaphor  like  this, 
"Ce«<  un  point  dHnterrogation 
suspendu  d  travers  les  si^cles"  the 
novices,  satirical  creatures!  ven- 
ture to  laugh  at  the  author's  affec- 
tation and  bad  taste.  The  more 
they  are  kept  apart  from  literature 
and  politics,  the  more  easily  they 
are  impressed  by  whatever  con- 
cerns either.  Frire  S^raphique  is 
constantly  praying  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Bismarck ;  others  are  offer- 
ing communions,  prayers,  and  pen- 
ances, in  order  that  Don  Carlos 
may  take  Bilbao  (which  he  is  now 


blockading),  or  Henry  V.  be  seated 
on  the  French  throne. 

Dinner  over,  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment is  again  visited,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  most  difficult  exer- 
cise of  the  day — the  Recreation. 
Why  I  call  it  the  most  difficult 
will  presently  appear.  To  pass  it 
correctly,  an  all  but  impossible 
combination  of  virtues  is  required. 
Its  aim  is  "  the  unbending  of  the 
spirit,"  in  order  to  rest  awhile 
from  the  constraint  produced  by 
the  self-communion  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  give  the  mind  fresh 
vigour  for  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  recommended  to  remain  perfect- 
ly self-possessed  from  beginning  to 
end,  keeping  a  strict  watch  over 
the  lips,  the  eyes,  and  the  whole 
demeanour,  lest  anything  should 
be  said  or  done  unworthy  of  one's 
high  calling.  It  is  recommended 
to  speak  of  pious  subjects,  though 
not  in  too  serious  a  manner.  Dis- 
cussions, tiring  to  the  mind  and 
too  often  irritating  to  the  temper, 
are  to  be  avoided.  Jokes  are  not 
well  looked  upon,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  remembered  when  the  Recre- 
ation is  done,  and  cause  distrac- 
tions; besides,  Ohrist  and  His 
apostles,  whom  Jesuits  ought  to 
imitate,  cannot  be  imagined  as 
joking  together.  No  conversation 
about  studies,  literature,  or  science 
is  allowed ;  and  it  is  still  more 
severely  forbidden  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  any  Brother  or  Father. 
Such  criticism  is  however  not  only 
allowed,  but  enjoined,  on  another 
occasion — in  presence  of  the  criti- 
cised person.  I 'allude  to  the  "  Ex- 
ercise of  Charity,"  which  ought 
regularly  to  take  place  once  a- 
week,  instead  of  the  Conference. 
A  novice,  designated  by  the  Mas- 
ter, goes  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  middle  of  the  lecture-room, 
and  listens  to  all  that  the  others, 
when  questioned,  have   to  say 
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against  him :  they,  on  their  part, 
are  bound  to  state  whatever  thej 
may  have  noticed  amiss  in  his 
conduct.  Of  course,  external  de- 
fects alone  are  to  be  mentioned. 
Instead  of  saying,  "  I^otre  Frire  ia 
not  fervent^''  they  must  point  out 
fixed  acts  of  seeming  negligence 
in  religious  duties,  which  may 
spring  from  absent  -  mindedness 
quite  as  well  as  from  lack  of 
fervour.  This  exercise,  properly 
practised,  effectually  stops  all 
backbiting  or  complaints  against 
others ;  while  the  defects  are  made 
known  to  the  person  himself,  so 
that  he  can  take  advantage  of  this 
knowledge.  It  is  quite  an  upside- 
down  world. 

The  fact  that  so  many  virtues 
—  charity,  modesty,  cordiality, 
piety,  self-possession,  gaiety — are 
requisite  to  pass  the  Recreation 
well,  is  the  reason  why  the  result 
is  so  generally  unsuccessfuL  Some, 
striving  to  be  supernatural  in  all 
things,  contrive  to  be  only  un- 
natural and  highly  disagreeable  in 
all.  Others,  very  rightly  laying 
down  as  a  first  principle  that  one 
must  be  natural,  forget  their  posi- 
tion, and  talk  as  they  used  to  talk, 
before  they  "left  the  world."  A  few 
sentences  having  been  exchanged 
about  the  weather,  one  novice, 
eager  to  avoid  "useless  words," 
effectually  puts  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation in  his  group  by  relating, 
immediately  and  without  transi- 
tion, what  he  is  reading  about  the 
torments  of  hell.  Another  has 
filled  a  little  note-book  with  anec- 
dotes and  sentences  of  the  Saints 
about  the  Mother  of  Christ :  he 
begins  the  Recreation  by  asking 
his  brother  novices  to  "tell  him 
something  about  Mary  " ;  and,  on 
their  professing  themselves  un- 
equal to  the  task,  launches  off  for 
a  whole  hour  into  a  sea  of  words 
learned  by  heart.  The  Franco- 
Irish  Brother  makes  his  com- 
panions roar  with  laughter  at  the 


tricks  he  played  on  his  teachers 
whilst  at  college ;  but  by  his  side 
walks  a  mournful  one^  who,  mind- 
ful of  Seneca's  saying,  **Quoties 
inter  homines  fuiy  minor  homo 
redii"  and  of  the  Eastern  proverb, 
"Speech  is  silver,  but  sUence  is 
gold,"  has  resolved  to  be  silent^ — 
and  does  not  even  look  up  once 
during  the  whole  time.  And  the 
difficulty  is  greater  still,  because 
one  is  never  allowed  to  choose 
one's  companions ;  the  first  group 
you  find  is  your  group.  They  are, 
besides,  generally  formed  by  the 
Admoniteur  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Recreation;  he,  according  to 
instructions  received,  often  puts 
together,  as  a  test  of  temper,  the 
most  opposite  characters  of  alL 
How  amusing  it  is  to  see  the 
Fr^e  DirecteuTy  late  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Mobiles  during  the  war — 
a  rollicking,  jovial  lover  of  harm> 
less  fun,  and  a  great  hater  of  what 
he  calls  "mysticism,"  —  walking 
about  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  with  tike  Seraphic 
Brother  above  mentioned,  who 
never  will  speak  of  anything  leas 
holy  than  the  Sacred  Hearty  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world,  or 
a  scheme  formed  by  him  for  ad- 
ministering all  railways  by  some 
new  religious  Order,  designed  to 
stoke  and  convey  the  passengers 
gratis,  for  the  love  of  God !  If 
you  step  into  the  Novitiate  a 
month  later,  you  will  find  them 
both  in  the  same  room;  when 
Fr^e  Seraphique  begins  sighing 
and  groaning  in  his  meditations, 
Fr^re  Directeur  has  orders  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  piete  exterieure  by 
a  loud,  dry  cough. 

Then  there  are  differences  of 
principle  too.  Who  would  fancy 
that  in  the  Novitiate,  on  a  nl&re 
question  of  interpretation  of  the 
Rules,  there  could  be  found  a  ves- 
tige of  two  great  parties  1  Tet  so  it 
is.  Frh'e]  Admoniteur  is  waxing 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  having 
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a  serious  tussle  with  the  stoutest 
Brother  in  the  whole  lot.  The 
latter,  who  has  heen  a  barrister  of 
considerable  practice  atAngouleme, 
is  now  tr3ring  his  professional  abili- 
ties in  the  Novitiate.  The  Bules 
contradict  each  other,  he  says.  In 
one  place  we  find  that  Brothers 
who  are  "in  experiment," 
having  their  vocation  tested  by 
meniid  offices  and  labours,  are  not 
to  speak  with  those  who  remain 
after  the  first  Becreation  is  over, 
until  two  o'clock.  In  another,  it 
is  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
must  be  present  at  Uiis  second 
Recreation.  Frire  Admoniteur, 
full  of  zeal,  thinks  to  reconcile  the 
contradiction  by  laying  down  the 
law  thus :  they  are  to  be  present, 
but  not  to  speak.  The  ex-lawyer 
has  him  on  the  hip  at  once.  What 
absurdity !  a  speechless  Recreation ! 
Both  are  indignant,  but  their  in- 
dignation «oon  cools  down,  and 
they  will  beg  each  other's  pardon 
very  frankly  before  sunset. 

In  recreation  again,  the  two 
contrary  currents  that  must  always 
be  found  in  any  Christian  body  of 
men  are  clearly  noticeable ;  I  mean 
the  worldly  and  the  unworldly 
tendency.  This  of  course  is  very 
relative,  and  perhaps  the  term 
"worldly"  may  be  found  too 
strong,  when  describing  a  man 
who  regularly  scourges  himself 
once  a-week  or  oftener.  Still,  in 
a  community  where  this  is  the 
fashion,  it  is  no  decisive  proof 
of  unworldliness.  A  dislike  to 
such  as  are  more  fervent;  an 
undue  notice  and  nervous  horror 
of  those  little  exaggerations  to 
which  pious  persons  are  liable; 
an  inordinate  esteem  of  the  purely 
natural  qualities,  —  wit,  energy, 
imagination,  &c., — ^are  much  surer 
signs  of  the  contrary  direction  of 
mind.  Placed  in  a  very  different 
situation  from  men  of  the  world, 
they  judge  of  things,  so  far  as  it  is 
lawful  for  them  to  judge  at  all, 


with  the  very  same  eyes  as  the 
latter.  ".4  A,  man  Frere/^^  says 
Brother  Seraphicus,  "  on  retrouve  le 
monde  au  noviciat"  Rather  dis- 
appointing, but  very  much  to  be 
expected ;  no  man — ^and  a  fortiori 
no  number  of  men — being  quite 
unworldly.  All  is  relative,  man 
Fr^e  /  This  worldly  tendency  is 
of  course  kept  down  and  severely 
dealt  with ;  but  that  those  in  whom 
it  is  found  the  most  are  the  most 
opposed  to  the  ''spirit  of  the 
Society,"  I  am  not  prepared  to 
affirm.  Worldly-minded  men  are 
usually  practical ;  and  practical 
men  are  of  great  use.  Certainly, 
among  my  con-novices  who  left, 
as  many  left  on  account  of  ex- 
aggerated fervour  as  of  worldliness. 
The  lofty  mystic  will  find  more 
difficulty  in  getting  on  with  St 
Ignatius  than  the  terre-drterre  man 
of  business;  and  yet  Ignatius  is 
mystic  too. 

No  wonder  that,  under  these 
difficulties,  the  Recreation  is  fol- 
lowed (for  many)  by  a  very  re- 
morseful visit  to  the  chapel, 
deploring  broken  resolutions, 
schemes  of  "interior  life"  blown 
up,  sore  feelings  of  irritation,  or 
headaches  caused  by  too  much 
constraint.  Shortly  after,  the  bell 
rings  again  for  another  exercise — 
that  of  the  "  Tones."  It  is  a  short 
sermon,  only  one  page  in  length, 
which  every  novice*  knows  by 
heart;  it  contains  in  that  brief 
compass,  and  without  any  transi- 
tions, all  the  principal  tones  which 
a  preacher  can  take.  The  calm 
measured  notes  of  the  exposition — 
the  thrilling  call  of  tenderness  and 
mercy — the  ecstatic  invocation  to 
God — the  thunders  of  rebuke,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  long  Latin  quotation 
from  Joel, — a  yet  more  vehement 
cry  of  holy  indignation,  swelling 
at  once  to  enthusiasm,  and  then 
suddenly  dying  away  on  a  key  still 
lower  than  that  of  the  exordium ; — 
all  these  so  short,  so  condensed  as 
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to  render  it  quite  impossible  really 
to /eel  sentiments  of  so  brief  dura- 
tion :  such  is  this  exercise.  A 
good  delivery  of  the  Tones  is 
almost  as  seldom  to  be  met  with  as 
a  black  swan*  But  then,  say  those 
who  favour  it^  that  is  the  great 
advantage  of  the  thing.  If  you 
can  once  get  to  deliver  the  Tones 
with  effect :  if  you  can  manage  to 
pass  from  this  sentence,  Agneau 
plein  de  douceur !  qui  vous  a  done 
forc^  k  vous  chai^er  de  nos  fautes, 
k  accepter  la  mort  pour  nous 
donner  la  vie  1 "  to  thb  following : 
"  O  hommes  stupides  1  6  hommes 
ploughs  dans  le  sommeil  du  p^ch6!" 
giving  their  full  and  natural  em- 
phasis to  each  of  these  sentences, 
both  so  vehement  in  such  a  differ- 
ent way,  you  are  not  very  likely 
to  have  much  difficulty  in  deliver- 
ing an  ordinary  sermon. 

After  the  Tones,  the  bell  is  rung 
for  Catechism,  an  exercise  in  which 
the  novices  have  to  learn,  both  in 
speculation  and  by  practice,  the 
art  of  teaching  in  general,  and 
especially  the  art  of  teaching 
religion.  The  Father  who  pre- 
sides (sometimes  a  novice,  at  others 
the  Socius  of  the  Master)  first 
gives  general  rules  and  hints,  both 
as  to  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it ; 
and  notes  how  much  severity,  with 
what  temperament  of  kindness,  is 
required  to  maintain  discipline. 
Then  a  novice  stands  forth  in  the 
middle,  and  for  the  nonce  becomes 
the  catechist;  all  the  others  are 
Sunday-school  children.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  first  notions 
of  religion  to  them ;  questions 
them  sometimes ;  they,  on  their 
part,  must  personate  children. 
They  rather  overdo  it  in  general. 
Such  laziness,  such  disorder,  such 
insubordination,  could  hardly  be 
found  in  a  reformatory.  He  has 
here  to  show  his  presence  of  mind, 


his  energy,  his  self-command,  and 
all  the  qualities  indispensable  to 
a  good  teacher.  Then  comes,  as 
usual,  the  criticism;  sometimes 
favourable,  sometimes  severe,  al- 
ways useful.  In  after-life,  the 
teacher  will  have  no  witnesses  of 
his  class  but  the  boys,  and  no  one 
to  give  him  good  advice.  True,  it 
will  be  more  serious  then,  and  this 
is  but  a  sort  of  child's  play ;  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  sham 
fights,  naval  manoeuvres,  and  the 
Kriegspiel — why  then  should  not 
this  sort  of  game  have  its  value  tool 
Here  I  may  add  a  word  or  two 
about  a  similar  exercise,  which,  as 
I  have  heard,  is  practised  during 
the  Third  Probation  ^  (or  second 
novitiate)  by  the  priests  who,  after 
their  theological  studies,  pass  a 
year  to  prepare  for  active  life  in 
the  ministry.  I  allude  to  the 
"  Exercise  of  Confession."  Certain 
of  the  Tertiaires  "  are  appointed 
beforehand,  and  have  to  study 
their  parts  as  penitents,  so  as  to 
give  the  most  trouble  possible  to 
the  Confessor.  One  is  a  dSoote^ 
laden  with  the  sins  of  other 
people;  another,  a  nun,  with  no 
end  of  scruples  and  peccadilloes  of 
her  own ;  a  third  is  a  soldier, 
rough  and  ready — says  he  has  done 
nothing,  but  lets  plenty  of  sins  be 
wormed  out  of  him  by  degrees, 
A  man  kneels  down  —  he  is  a 
Yoltairean  workman,  come  to  dis- 
pute ;  followed  by  an  inn-keeper, 
whose  earnings  are  not  always  of 
the  most  honourable  kind ;  and 
then  there  comes  a  monk,  with  an 
unintelligible  confession,  having 
done  something  he  does  not  like  to 
say,  and  fears  to  leave  unsaid. 
After  all  these  have  been 
questioned,  counselled,  rebuked, 
and  (if  possible)  absolved  in  turn, 
there  is  the  inevitable  judgment 
upon  the  performance.  "Notre  Fere 


'  The  First  Probation  comprises  only  the  time  of  Postulancc,  before  admission 
as  a  novice. 
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might  have  shown  himself  a  little 
more  authoritative  in  dealing  with 
the  Yoltairean  .  .  .  perhaps 
patience  was  wanting  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  monk  ...  he  seemed 
to  listen  too  wUlingly  to  the 
divote's  tales  ..."  and  so  on. 
This  exercise,  though  highly  comi- 
cal, if  properly  prepared  by  the 
characters,  is  also  of  great  and 
undeniable  value  to  the  Catholic 
priest.  It  certainly  seems  at  first 
sight  irreverent  ;  but  then,  let 
such  as  are  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  "making  game''  of  confession 
remember  that  by  no  other  means 
can  a  priest,  on  account  of  the 
inviolable  secrecy  of  that  sacra- 
ment, discover  either  his  own  de- 
fects, or  the  remedy  to  them.  Other 
priests  cannot  hear  him  while  he 
confesses,  and  he  is  not  allowed 
to  hear  others.  The  penitent  may 
not  correct  him  when  he  is  wrong, 
and  no  one  else  is  there  to  set 
him  right.  Long  experience  will 
of  course  help  him,  but  at  the 
cost  of  the  penitents ;  and  besides, 
time  and  age  too  often  only  con- 
firm a  bad  habit  of  undue  stern- 
ness or  leniency. 

After  the  Oatechism,  half  an 
hour  of  manual  work.  I  pass 
rapidly  over  the  rest  of  the  day, 
in  which  the  exercises  are  of 
less  importance.  A  writing  lesson, 
French  grammar  class,  reading  of 
the  <  Imitation  of  Christ '  and  the 
'  Life  of  a  Saint,'  a  short  medita- 
tion, the  recital  of  the  Rosary, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  Medi- 
tation for  next  day,  bring  the 
novices  down  to  supper  before 
they  have  time  to  think  about  it. 
Busy  hours  fly  swiftly. 

At  supper  the  Menologium  is 
read — a  short  biographical  notice 
of  the  most  remarkable  Fathers 
who  died  on  the  following  day. 
I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  author  of 
these  notices ;  but,  really,  some 
facts,  when  read,  always  excited 


my  feelings  of  curiosity  as  to  how 
far  they  could  be  properly  authen- 
ticated. For  instance,  the  life  of 
Father  Anchieta,  a  missionary  in 
Brazil,  deals  in  the  marvellous  to 
a  very  great  extent;  and  with- 
out questioning  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  we  very  naturally  in- 
quire by  what  evidence  these 
miracles  are  corroborated.  Father 
Anchieta  commanded  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  they  came  and  perched 
on  his  shoulder,  or  hovered  over  a 
sick  companion  to  shade  him  from 
the  burning  sun.  He  walked  out 
in  the  forest  at  night,  and  re- 
turned accompanied  by  a  couple 
of  "  panthers,"  to  which  he  threw 
a  cluster  of  bananas  to  reward 
them  for  having  gone  with  him. 
He  took  most  venomous  serpents 
into  his  hands  and  placed  them 
on  his  lap,  and  they  did  not 
bite  him.  Many  other  similar 
and  still  more  extraordinary  things 
are  related  of  him,  probably  first 
made  known  to  the  world  by  his 
Indian  converts,  whose  truthful- 
ness was  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  collected  by  some  Father  who 
never  thought  of  suspecting  others 
of  falsehood  of  which  he  was  him- 
self incapable.  Such  Fathers, 
dove-like  in  simplicity,  if  not 
serpent-like  in  wisdom,  do  exist, 
as  I  well  know; — whether  my 
supposition  as  regards  the  Indians 
is  likely,  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himself. 

The  evening  Recreation,  from 
7.30  to  8.15,  is  enlivened  by 
several  interesting  incidents.  One 
is  the  arrival  of  a  new  Brother, 
who,  having  gone  home  after  his 
retreat  to  bid  his  relations  fare- 
well, is  rather  low-spirited  and 
dejected,  and  will  remain  so  for 
about  a  week  or  two;  but  there 
is  great  jubilation  over  him  for 
all  that.  Another  is  the  visit 
of  the  Father  Minister,  who 
has  to  take  charge  of  all  tem- 
poral afiairs  in  the  house;  an 
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aged,  hoary  -  headed  and  white- 
bearded  priest,  who  looks  older 
than  he  is  on  account  of  the 
scorching  sun  of  Madura,  where 
he  was  a  missionary.  He  gen- 
erally has  plenty  of  tales  to 
relate  concerning  the  Hindoos; 
revolts  of  the  native  Ohristians 
against  their  missionaries  when 
the  latter  are  too  high-handed; 
arrival  of  an  excommunicated 
priest  from  Goa  to  take  his  place ; 
state  of  drunkenness  in  which  the 
latter  is  found  shortly  after ; 
disgust  and  repentance  of  the 
natives,  and  subsequent  recall  of 
the  missionary.  Also  his  poor 
opinion  of  the  English  Ohurch 
in  those  parts,  and  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  British  Government.  But 
to-night  he  comes  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent errand.  As  Minister  of 
the  Residence,  he  is  in  want  of 
money.  Things  are  going  on  very 
badly  indeed;  expenses  are  high 
and  few  alms  are  given,  because 
the  Jesuits  have  the  reputation  of 
being  rich.  "It  is  our  churches," 
says  he.  '^When  people  see  the 
churches  adorned  as  they  are, 
they  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  we  shall  have  to  eat  to- 
morrow." And  it  is  true:  for 
the  rule  is,  that  the  Residences 
and  Novitiates  must  subsist  on 
alms.  The  colleges,  which  have 
fixed  revenues,  come  to  their  help 
now  and  then;  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  sometimes  there  is 
a  hard  pull.  Nevertheless,  Igna- 
tius is  for  adorning  the  churches, 
no  matter  what  impression  is 
produced,  and  Ignatius  must  be 
obeyed.  Having  arranged  with 
the  novices  for  a  Novena  to  St 
Joseph,  the  Father  goes  away; 
to  return  a  few  days  afterwards, 
triumphantly  showing  four  bank- 
notes of  a  hundred  francs. 

Fr^e  Admoniteur   smites  his 


hands  together;  it  is  the  signal 
to  begin  rehearsing  the  points  of 
next  day's  Meditation,  during  the 
fifteen  minutes  which  remain.  The 
rehearsal  does  not,  of  course,  ex- 
clude any  private  remarks  or  de- 
velopments that  a  novice  may  have 
to  give;  and  so  the  conversation 
goes  on,  until  the  bell  rings. 

Then  commences  the  great  si- 
lence— silentium  mc^us — to  be  ob- 
served until  after  breakfast  next 
day.  Novices  must  not  speak  at 
any  time  without  some  d^ree  of 
necessity ;  but  during  the  silentium 
majus  they  must  not  speak  unless 
the  necessity  be  absolute  and  im- 
mediate. All  go  to  the  private 
chapel,  together  with  the  Residence 
Fathers,  and  evening  prayer,  viz., 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  is  said. 
They  then  retire  to  their  cells  and 
examine  their  consciences,  as  before 
noon. 

At  nine  the  bell  rings  for  bed- 
time. Frh'e  R^glementaire  is  pro- 
bably very  glad  to  be  able  to  put 
by  his  instrument  for  seven  whole 
hours — if  he  does  not  dream  of  it 
at  night.  The  curtains  are  pulled 
down,  and  divide  the  room  into  as 
many  compartments  as  there  are 
beds.  Even  to  take  off  their  coat 
or  8(mtan^  they  must  withdraw 
behind  the  curtains.  Lights  are 
extinguished,  one  after  another; 
you  soon  hear  a  rushing,  whistling, 
beating  sound  :  it  is  the  discipline, 
only  permitted  to  some  by  special 
favour,  for  it  is  not  Friday  to-day. 

All  is  silent  again;  and  the 
novices,  by  order  of  Holy  Obedi- 
ence, go  to  sleep  thinking  of  the 
next  day's  Meditation,  with  their 
hands  crossed  over  their  breast. 

And  now  as  we  retire,  let  me 
in  conclusion  remind  you,  reader, 
of  the  title  which  this  paper  bears. 
It  is  but  a  glimpse  into  the  Novi- 
tiate, and  the  very  best  eyes  can 
see  but  little  at  one  glimpse. 

M.  H.  DZIEWIGKI. 
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RECENT  CONVERSATIONS  IN  A  STUDIO. 


JBelton,  I  forgot  to  bring  jou  a 
book  which  I  had  laid  aside  ex- 
pressly. 

McUlett.  I  thought  you  never 
forgot  anything. 

JBel,  I  forget  everything — that 
is,  everything  that  I  wish  to  remem- 
ber I  forget,  and  what  I  wish  to 
forget  I  remember. 

Mai,  Would  you  give  up  what 
you  remember  for  what  you  have 
forgotten  ? 

Bel,  I  should  know  a  great  deal 
more,  certainly ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
ready  to  agree  to  any  such  propo- 
sition. I  should  not  like  to  lose 
what  I  have;  and  who  knows 
what  would  come  up  in  its  stead 
of  rubbish  and  rottenness  1 

Mai.  If  I  should  confine  my  ques- 
tion to  literary  memory,  of  know- 
ledge derived  from  books,  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  not  gladly 
accept  it.  But  perhaps  it  is  better 
as  it  is.  Great  memories  often 
encumber  the  mind  with  a  quan- 
tity of  useless  trash.  Yet  I  should 
like  to  have  my  library  in  my 
memory  rather  than  on  my  shelves. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  told  me 
that  after  he  had  read  a  book,  he 
gave  it  away  on  principle — "for 
if  I  know  I  am  to  put  it  on  my 
Bhelf  to  refer  to,  I  shall  not  fix 
it  in  my  memory ;  but  if  I  "know 
while  I  am  reading  it  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  read  it  will  be  taken  away, 
I  am  sure  to  keep  all  that  I  want." 

Bel.  Ah  !  but  he  must  have  had 
a  remarkable  memory  to  be  able 
to  do  that. 

Mai.  He  had;  and  in  his  old 
age  he  was  furious  if  he  did  not 
remember  at  once  any  passage  of 
a  book,  or  any  name,  or  date,  and 
would  immediately  begin  to  abuse 
himself,  crying  out  in  his  sharp, 
high  voice,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  I 


am  losing  my  mind  ;  I  am  getting 
old  ; "  and  then  the  name  or  date  or 
passage  would  come  in  the  midst 
of  his  vituperation  of  himself,  and 
he  would  calmly  go  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He  was 
the  most  impatient  man  I  ever 
saw  with  himself. 

Bel.  And  with  others  too,  as  I 
have  heard. 

Mai,  Yes,  he  was  very  irritable, 
but  very  good  company  when  he 
chose — a  man  of  the  most  violent 
impulses,  and  also  of  the  most 
generous  ones.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  Latin  scholars  of  his  day; 
and  once  when  I  was  saying  to 
him  how  admirable  I  thought  his 
*  Imaginary  Conversations'  were, 
he  interrupted  me,  saying,  "I  know 
how  to  write  Latin — I  am  sure  of 
that;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  my 
English."  To  which  all  I  could 
say  was,  that  I  should  be  satisfied 
if  I  could  write  as  good  English. 
As  for  his  Latin,  possibly  Cicero 
would  have  found  more  faults  in 
it  than  we  in  his  English. 

Bel.  His  style  is  wonderfully 
clear,  close,  and  transparent,  but 
perhaps  a  little  cold. 

Mai.  Perhaps;  but  it  is  very 
pure  and  solid  English,  almost 
like  a  crystal  block;  and  his 
figures  are  cut  in  it  like  intaglios 
in  a  gem.  When  he  stayed  with 
me,  he  used  to  get  up  at  daybreak; 
and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  him 
long  before  breakfast,  when  he  was 
past  eighty,  writing  Latin  verses. 

Bel.  Latin  is  a  language  whose 
charm  increases  as  we  grow  older. 
Few  relish  it  in  youth.  We  want 
something  with  more  fire  and  effer- 
vescence in  it.  But  its  dignity, 
breadth,  stateliness,  and  compres- 
sion suit  the  steadier  and  calmer 
tastes  of  old  age. 
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Mai.  Perhaps  so.  I  know  it 
bored  me  enough  when  I  was 
young.  But  to  go  back  to  Landor. 
My  friend  X.  had  many  amusing 
and  some  pathetic  reminiscences  of 
him.  He  told  me,  among  other 
things,  that  Landor  was  very  fond 
of  epigrams,  and  often  vented  in 
this  form  his  particular  spite 
against  persons  who  offended  him. 
One  day,  he  said,  he  came  to  him 
with  an  odd  smile,  holding  out  a 
paper,  sajdng,  <<Read  that;  it  is 
on  my  wife.  Ha!  ha!"  It  ran 
thus,  if  I  remember  rightly — 

Out  of  his  paradiae  an  angel  once 
drove  Adam ; 
From  mine  a  devil  drove  me — ^thank 
you,  madam." 

Bel.  A  pleasant  compliment  to 
one's  wife. 

Mai,  That  is  just  what  I  said,  but 
he  answered — "  Oh,  but  perhaps 
she  deserved  it ;  at  all  events, 
from  his  point  of  view,  for,  in 
fact,  she  did  drive  him  out  of  his 
paradise  at  Fiesole.  It  was  a 
painful  story.  Landor  had  pub- 
lished at  Bath  a  bitter  lampoon 
on  a  lady,  who  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  libel ;  and  he  was 
cast  in  it,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
£1000  damages.  Being  quite  a 
child  as  far  as  regards  business 
matters  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  thought  that  he 
could  avoid  the  payment  of  this 
sum  by  making  over  all  his  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  to  his  wife 
and  children.  So  he  took  this  step, 
had  all  the  necessary  papers  drawn 
up,  and  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered, and  off  he  went  to  his 
family,  who  were  living  at  his  villa 
at  Fiesole.  Here  he  arrived  and 
spent  some  months,  not,  I  fear, 
making  himself  particularly  agree- 
able, and  forgetting  that  the  villa 
was  no  longer  his,  since  he  had 
conveyed  it  to  his  wife,  when,  one 
hot  summer  day  toward  noon. 


his  wife  and  children  turned  him 
out  of  doors,  with  some  15  pauls 
in  his  pocket,  on  the  burning 
highway,  and  told  him  to  b« 
off^  and  never  to  come  back.  He 
was  then  past  eighty;  and  he 
wandered  down  to  Florence,  a 
broken-down,  poor,  houseless  old 
man.  There  straying  aimlessly 
about  the  hot  streets,  exhausted 
and  ill,  he  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
Mr  Bobert  Browning,  who  was  to 
him  a  good  angel,  and  who  took 
him  under  his  protection,  and  did 
everything  he  could  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  happy.  Shortly 
after  this  Browning  brought  him 
to  me  at  Siena,  and  a  more  piti- 
able sight  I  never  saw.  It  was 
the  case  of  old  Lear  over  again; 
and  when  he  descended  from  his 
carriage,  with  his  sparse  white 
hair  streaming  out,  and  tottered 
into  my  house,  dazed  in  intellect 
with  all  he  had  suffered,  I  felt 
as  if  he  were  really  Lear  oome 
back  again.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  recovered  his  spiiits 
and  vigour,  and  was,  during  all  the 
time  he  stayed  with  me,  a  most 
interesting  and  courteous  guest 
Some  time  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  all  this,  but  it  is  not  the  time 
now.  His  memory  was  nearly  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  his  conversa- 
tion original,  clever,  and  some- 
times very  bitter.  He  told  many 
a  good  story,  and  gave  many  a 
sharp  slash  at  others.  To  me  and 
mine  he  was  ever  most  kind  and 
gentle." 

Bel.  It  is  a  terrible  story,  as 
you  say.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  but  bom  out  of  his  century. 
Literary  and  cultivated  men  wOl 
always  value  his  writings,  but  they 
will  never  be  popular. 

Mai.  I  do  not  know  that  popu- 
larity is  any  true  test  of  merit 

Bel.  Perhaps  not, — immediate 
popularity  certainly  not  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  reputations 
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that  flash  up  like  rockets  come 
down  to  earth  mere  sticks.  Reeds 
grow  fast,  and  oaks  slowly.  An 
author  who  catches  the  taste  of 
the  day  does  not  often  catch  the 
taste  of  the  century.  Landor  was 
happy,  too,  in  selecting  the  form 
of  'Imaginary  Conversations'  be- 
tween distingnished  men  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  opinions.  None 
other  would  have  so  well  suited 
his  mind,  and  brought  into  such 
perfect  play  his  wide  knowledge 
of  men  and  books.  His  mind  had 
a  tendency,  after  a  time,  to  run  off 
any  one  direct  track  of  thought 
into  paradox  and  contradiction; 
and  the  form  he  selected  gave 
scope  to  this  peculiarity,  without 
weakening  the  force  of  his  views. 
These  'Imaginary  Conversations' 
abound  with  noble  arguments  and 
thoughts,  worthy  of  the  characters 
of  those  into  whose  mouth  they 
are  put^  and  I  read  them  with 
great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

Med,  His  poems  are  generally 
cold  and  classical  both  in  subject 
and  style,  and  want  the  fire  of 
passion  and  imagination.  But 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  are 
most  happy  in  their  turns  of 
thought  and  expression, — as  this, 
for  instance: — 

"I  strove  with  none,  for  none  were 

worth  the  strife; 
Nature   I   loved,  and  after  Nature 

Art 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of 
Life: 

It  fades,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.*' 

JBeL  He  always  grudged  the 
shell  Wordsworth  stole,  he  said, 
from  him. 

MaL  It  is  curious  to  compare 
these  two  passages,  as  showing 
the  difference  between  the  two 
minds.  Do  you  remember  them  ? 
Pray  recall  them  to  me  if  you  do. 

JBeL  Lander's  are  in  his  poem 
of  "  Qebir,"  and  run,  if  I  recollect 
right,  thus : — 


"  But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly 
hue 

Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  im- 
bibed 

In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where,  when 
unyoked. 

Its  chariot- wheel  stands  midway  in  the 
wave. 

Shake  one,  and  it  awakens ! — then  ap- 
ply 

Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abode, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs 
there." 

Here  Landor  stops.     His  image  ' 
leads  to  no  reflection  beyond  itself. 
But  with  Wordsworth  it  is  only 
an  illustration  to   the  thought 
which  follows  it.    He  says; — 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a 
tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped 
shell, 

To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very 
soul 

Listened  intensely — and  his  counte- 
nance soon 

Brightened  with  joy ;  for  mnrmurings 
from  within 

Were  heard  —  sonorous  cadences  ! 
whereby. 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith." 

Mai,  It  may  be  that  Lander's 
verses  suggested  the  image  to 
Wordsworth,  but  one  should  not 
be  too  sure  even  of  this.  Such 
coincidences  are  common,  where 
neither  is  indebted  to  the  other. 

JBel,  Landor  had  no  question 
on  the  subject,  and  he  thought 
Wordsworth  ought  to  have  given 
him  credit  for  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Wordsworth  had 
not  read  "  Gebir,"  and  with  care. 

Mai,  Landor  did  not  easily  for- 
get nor  forgive.  He  always  owed 
Wordsworth  a  little  grudge  for 
something  or  other  that  he  had 
said  or  done;  and  though  he 
praised  some  of  his  poems  highly. 
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there  were  others,  especially  the 
long  ones,  which  he  decreed  as 
very  dulL  "  And  so  I  told 
Wordsworth,"  he  said  to  me. 

BeL  Ay;  poets  are  generally 
severe  judges  of  other  contempo- 
rary poets.  I  am  afraid  there  is 
always  a  little  jealousy  which  dis- 
torts their  judgment  of  each  other. 

Mai,  Landor  told  me  once  that 
he  had  a  discussion  with  Words- 
worth about  Byron.  "  And  what 
is  your  opinion  of  his  poetry?" 
asked  Wordsworth.  "A  poet  of 
not  a  large  imagination,"  began  Lan- 
dor. "But"  "Oh!  "interrupted 

Wordsworth,  "I  knew  you  could 
not  like  him — and  yet  people  will 
praise  him.  He  is  no  poet."  "Ah  ! 
but,"  said  Landor,  "he  has  great 
poetic  energy,  though  perhaps  not 
much  imagination."  "  He  has 
neither  imagination  nor  energy," 
retorted  Wordsworth. 

BeL  And  yet  Byron  carried  the 
whole  world  away  with  him. 

MaL  For  a  time  the  Byronic 
fever  raged  fiercely ;  but  was  it  more 
than  an  epidemic  of  the  period  1 

Bel,  Most  poets  are  only  epi- 
demics of  the  period, — and  lucky 
to  be  as  much  as  that. 

Mai,  But  to  go  back  to  Lan- 
dor. I  never  knew  a  man  whose 
friendships  and  dislikes  so  inter- 
fered with  his  literary  judgment. 
One  curious  instance  of  this  I 
recalL  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  present  Lord  Lytton;  and 
when  one  of  his  poems  (I  can- 
not remember  at  the  moment 
which  it  was)  was  first  published 
he  was  very  anxious  to  see  and 
read  it,  and  expressed  this  desire 
one  morning  to  Mrs  Browning. 
"  I  have  just  received  a  copy," 
said  she,  "  and  I  will  send  it  over 
to  you  at  once,  before  reading  it 
myself."  He  thanked  her  and 
went  home,  and,  in  accordance 
with  her  promise,  she  sent  him 
the  poem.  Not  a  half-hour  elapsed, 


however,  before  the  book  was 
brought  back  to  her  with  no  mes- 
sage. She  was  naturally  sur- 
prised ;  and  when,  an  hour  or  two 
later,  he  called  upon  her,  she  asked 
him  if  he  had  read  it  "  Oh,  that 
book  you  sent  me  this  moi^iing! 
Bead  it?  Good  God!  who  could 
read  a  book  that  begins  with 
'but'?  Not  I— not  I!"  "But," 
replied  Mrs  Browning,  "  that  was 
Lord  Lytton's  new  book  that  you 
wished  so  to  see."  "God  bless 
me!"  he  exclaimed;  "was  it  in- 
deed? I  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  it.  Pray  send  it  to  me  again." 
She  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  next  time  he  saw  her,  he 
said  that  "  it  was  the  finest  thing 
he  ever  read  in  his  life."  So,  too, 
I  remember,  when  he  was  staying 
with  me  at  Siena,  I  once  lent 
him,  at  his  earnest  request,  a 
manuscript  poem  of  my  own — a 
longish  poem,  dramatic  in  charac- 
ter. It  was  a  delightful  summer's 
afternoon,  and  we  were  all  sitting 
on  our  green  terrace — some  of  us 
painting,  some  reading,  some  sew- 
ing— and  Landor  sat  a  little  apart 
reading  this  manuscript  Sud- 
denly, when  all  were  silent,  he 
slapped  the  manuscript  down  upon 
his  knee,  and  cried  out  in  a  high 
voice,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  Shake- 
speare never  wrote  anything  half 
so  fine  as  that." 

Bel,  And  what  did  you  do 
and  say? 

Mai,  Do?  Say?  We  all  with 
one  accord  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  What  could  one  say? 
I  only  tell  you  this  story  to  show 
you  how  his  friendships  interfered 
with  his  judgment  He  even 
laughed  himself  when  we  did. 
How  could  he  help  it? 

Bel,  I  have  always  heard  that 
Landor  had  a  surprising  memory. 

Mai,  He  had.  But  great  as  it 
was,  it  never  clogged  his  original- 
ity.   Though  he  carried  his  library 
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in  his  memory,  his  intellect  was 
master  of  it  all. 

Bel.  There  are  very  few  of  whom 
that  could  be  said.  Think  of  carry- 
ing one's  library  in  one's  mind,  as 
you  say,  and  having  no  need  to 
refer  to  books. 

Mai,  There  was  one  person  on 
record  who  literally  did  that,  and 
he  was  Charm  idas  the  Greek,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  able  to  re- 
late by  heart  the  contents  of  any 
book  in  his  library.  But  for  my 
own  part,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Pliny,  I  don't  believe  it. 

Bel,  Ay !  but  remember  that 
libraries  were  not  then  what  they 
are  now.  There  were  compara- 
tively few  books  to  remember. 

Mai.  Were  there  ?  I  know  this 
is  the  common  notion,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  a  very  mistaken  one.  Their 
libraries,  on  the  contrary,  were  very 
large, — not  so  large  as  ours,  of 
course,  but  large  enough  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  Pliny's  almost 
incredible,  if  taken  literally.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  stupendous 
memories  enough  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  to  stagger  belief, 
— such  as  those  of  Theodectes 
and  Hortensius  and  Oineas,  of 
whom  Cicero  speaks;  and  in  our 
later  days,  Pascal,  who,  it  is 
said,  never  forgot  anything  he 
had  seen,  heard,  or  thought;  and 
Avicenna,  who  repeated  by  rote 
the  entire  Koran  when  he  was  ten 
years  old ;  and  Francis  Suarez, 
who,  Strada  tells  us,  had  the  whole 
of  St  Augustine  in  his  memory — 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  destroy 
all  his  mental  power  of  digestion ; 
and  Justus  Lipsius,  who  on  one 
occasion  offered  to  repeat  all  the 
History  of  Tacitus  without  a  mis- 
take on  forfeit  of  his  life ;  and  in 
our  own  days,  Jedediah  Buxton 
and  Zerah  Colbum  among  others, 
who  had  such  a  prodigious  power 
and  rapidity  of  calculating  in  their 
minds.    Colbum,  it  is  said,  could 


tell  the  number  of  seconds  in  58 
years  almost  before  the  question 
could  be  repeated. 

Bel,  The  story  is  told  that  Jede- 
diah Buxton  was  once  taken  to  the 
theatre  to  see  Garrick,  and  that  he 
was  observed  to  pay  an  unremitted 
attention  to  the  great  actor  through- 
out the  play.  When  he  went  out, 
his  friend,  who  accompanied  him, 
asked  him  how  he  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  acting,  and  Jede- 
diah answered  by  stating  the  num- 
ber of  words  and  syllables  that 
Garrick  had  spoken.  His  mind 
had  been  interested  solely  in  this 
enumeration. 

Mai.  I  daresay  it  was  a  purely 
mechanical  operation  of  mind  with 
him,  and  I  rather  think  that  with 
all  these  great  memories  it  is  the 
same.  As  I  have  not  a  good  mem- 
ory, I  wish  to  decry  it,  out  of  pure 
envy.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  great 
men  never  have  great  memories. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  true.  The 
names  of  Pascal,  Avicenna,  Scali- 
ger,  who  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
three  weeks,  old  Dr  Thomas  Ful- 
ler, whose  memory  was  equally 
remarkable,  to  say  nothing  of 
Cyrus,  Hortensius,  Mithridates, 
are  so  terribly  against  me  that  I 
give  up  such  a  proposition ;  and  I 
have  serious  thoughts  myself,  de- 
spite its  disgusting  ingredients,  of 
resorting  to  the  learned  Grataroli 
of  Bergamo's  recipe  for  improving 
my  own  memory. 

Bel.  What  is  that? 

Mai.  He  gives  several,  but  one 
above  all  others  as  efficacious  and 
comforting  to  the  memory.  It  is 
this  :  to  make  a  mixture  of  moles' 
fat,  calcined  human  hair,  cumin, 
and  bears'  grease,  and  swallow  a 
pill  of  them  of  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  at  bedtime. 

Bel.  You  haven't  any  bears' 
grease  with  you,  have  you  ?  That 
might  be  effective  mbbed  on  the 
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head,  and  I  think  that  Atkinson 
should  know  the  fact.  It  would 
serve  as  a  wonderful  advertisement. 

Mai,  I  don't  remember  that  Gra- 
taroli  advises  that  exactly,  but  he 
does  advise  those  who  have  weak 
memories  to  shave  the  head  and 
rub  it  with  fresh  butter,  and  to 
pour  castor-oil  into  the  ears ;  so  I 
should  suppose  that  bears'  grease 
on  the  head  would  also  be  effi- 
cacious. Bacon,  the  author  of 
Shakespeare  (or  was  Shakespeare 
the  author  of  Bacon  ? — one  is  about 
as  probable  as  the  other),  also  says 
that  the  roasted  brains  of  hares 
and  hens  taken  in  wine  have  an 
admirable  effect  on  the  memory ; 
and  that  there  are  certain  nuts 
and  flowers,  as  well  as  spices,  that 
stimulate  the  memory,  is  plain, 
for  Oharles  of  Burgundy  derived 
such  advantage  from  a  certain 
mixture  of  these  made  for  him  by 
a  learned  doctor  of  his  Court  that 
he  paid  him  10,000  florins  for  it. 

BeL  There  seems  to  be  no  non- 
sense too  great  to  be  believed  in 
by  even  great  men. 

Mai,  A  smelling-bottle  is  said 
to  be  a  good  reviver  of  the  mem- 
ory, or  anything  that  stimulates 
the  brain,  such  as  cardamom,  cu- 
bebs,  or  anacardina.  Yet  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  even  those  who 
habitually  get  intoxicated  do  not 
remember  better  than  other  per- 
sons, as  a  rule. 

Bel.  I  suppose  with  most  per- 
sons names  and  numbers  fade  more 
readily  from  the  memory  than 
anything  else;  and  I  have  even 
known  persons  who  could  not,  on 
the  instant,  recall  their  own  names, 
much  less  those  of  their  friends. 

Mai.  Royal  memories  always 
surprise  me.  It  seems  to  be  a 
special  gift  with  royal  personages 
never  to  forget  faces  and  names. 
I  wish  I  knew  their  secret. 

Bel.  They  cultivate  this  kind  of 
memory  assiduously;  and  this  is 


the  secret.  From  their  very  youth 
its  importance  is  enforced  upon 
them,  and  they  carefully  train 
themselves  to  remember  these  facts. 
Besides,  undoubtedly  such  facul- 
ties, after  being  developed  continu- 
ously, become  hereditary,  and  are 
transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Mai.  Perhaps;  and  yet  in  my 
own  case  this  is  not  tma  My 
Either  had  a  very  remarkable 
memory,  and  mine  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  treacherous  one;  at 
all  events,  I  don't  remember  in  the 
same  way,  nor  do  I  remember 
the  same  kind  of  things.  It  is 
really  too  bad  that  one  cannot 
inherit  the  accumulated  learning 
stored  up  by  one's  parents^  as 
well  as  tiieir  goods  and  chattels. 
It  can  be  of  comparatively  little 
use  to  them  in  a  future  life,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  and  it  seems 
terrible  to  see  it  vanish  with  the 
breath. 

Bel.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able memories  of  modem  days 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  M.  de 
Lac^p^de,  the  well-known  writer 
on  Natural  History,  who,  if  we 
may  trust  the  account  given  by 
the  Oount  de  S^ur  in  his 
moires,'  composed  and  corrected 
his  works  from  beginning  to  end 
without  writing  them  down.  This, 
says  the  Oount  de  S^gur,  M.  de 
Lac^pMe  himself  told  him  was  his 
habit  even  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  then  ensued  this  conversation: 
"  Ah  !  probably  verses  ? "  "  No ; 
prose."  "  What !  "  I  rejoined  jocu- 
larly ;  "  your  work.  *  Sur  rHomme,' 
for  example!"  "Precisely;  and 
to  prove  it  to  you,  I  will,  if  you 
have  time  to  listen  to  me,  repeat 
the  whole  of  my  first  volume  !  and 
not  only  the  original  copy,  but  all 
the  alterations,  cdl  the  corrections. 
I  have  at  this  moment  all  the 
erasures  in  my  mind's  eye,  and 
yet  I  have  not  yet  written  a  word ; 
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and  I  have  almost  written  the 
second  volume  in  the  same 
manner.'' 

Med,  This  seems  amazing.  I 
can  far  more  easily  understand 
how  a  man  can  commit  to  memory 
the  written  work  of  another  than 
his  own,  especially  if  it  be  un- 
written; and  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  the  one  case  every 
word  is  fixed — in  the  other  there 
is  nothing  absolutely  fixed.  Every 
sentence — nay,  even  every  word — 
may  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the 
author;  and  until  it  is  written 
down  it  must  be,  I  should  think, 
to  a  certain  extent  vague  and  in- 
determinate. 

Bel.  It  was,  I  have  been  told, 
the  practice  of  Mr  Prescott  the 
historian  to  compose  and  finish 
his  work  in  his  mind,  chapter  by 
chapter,  before  committing  it  to 
writing. 

Mai.  It  would  take  all  my  power 
away  from  me  were  I  forced  to 
exercise  at  the  same  time  the 
double  function  of  composition 
and  recollection.  I  should  "  drag 
at  each  remove  a  lengthening 
chain."  I  could  not  write  with 
freedom  if  I  were  obliged  to 
exercise  all  the  while  a  watch- 
ful guard  of  memory.  Nor  can  I 
understand  how  there  can  be  any 
flow  of  thought  or  expression,  any 
enthusiasm  or  self -surrender,  during 
such  a  process.  How  can  one  expect 
to  "  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,"  and  "  finish  more  through 
happiness  than  pains,"  when  one 
is  constantly  under  the  supervision 
of  a  deliberate  self -consciousness ) 

Bel.  This  is  evidently  not  the 
experience  of  others,  though  I 
agree  with  you  that  I  myself 
should  be  forced  by  such  a  prac- 
tice into  formality.  Certainly  in 
such  a  case,  composition,  one  would 
think,  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
But  there  is  no  rule  which  fits 
to  all  minds.     Some  men  think 


fast,  others  slowly.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  writing,  and  in  fact 
with  everything.  With  some  the 
first  word  and  the  first  form  is 
the  best;  with  others  it  is  the 
last  word  and  the  most  elaborate 
form. 

Mai.  In  speaking  of  remarkable 
memories  in  our  own  time,  we 
must  not  omit  that  of  Macaulay, 
who  not  only  read  very  largely, 
but  seems  to  have  retained  with 
great  exactness  almost  everything 
that  he  had  ever  read.  Oharles 
Sumner,  himself  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  memory,  in  a  letter  to 
George  S.  Hillard,  written  on  the 
16th  of  February  1839,  says  of 
Macaulay:  "His  memory  is  pro- 
digious, surpassing  everything  I 
have  ever  known,  and  he  pours 
out  his  stores  with  an  instruc- 
tive but  dinning  prodigality.  He 
passes  from  the  minutest  dates  of 
English  history  or  biography  to 
a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  ancient  orators, 
and  gives  you  whole  strophes  from* 
the  dramatists  at  will.  He  can 
repeat  every  word  of  every  article 
he  has  written  without  prompt- 
ing." 

Bel.  Nor  should  we  omit  the 
name  of  Mr  Justice  Story,  whose 
technical  memory  in  law  was,  as  I 
have  been  told,  almost  as  large  as 
his  learning. 

Mai.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law  had  scarcely  any  boundaries. 
There  were,  of  course,  in  his  time 
far  fewer  books  than  now  to  be 
mastered ;  but  he  had  read  nearly 
everything  of  any  value  in  the 
range  of  jurisprudence.  And  he 
remembered  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy what  he  had  read.  It  did 
not,  however,  lie  in  his  mind  like 
a  dull,  cumbrous  load  of  facts, 
cases,  rules,  and  precedents,  but 
Hke  a  living  organisation  held 
together  and  vivified  by  prin- 
ciples.    But  not  only  this;  he 
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remembered  all  the  leading  cases 
in  every  branch  of  the  law,  by 
name  and  volume,  and  many  of 
them  by  page.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  on  one  occasion  he 
had  been  engaged  in  hunting  out 
through  all  the  cases  and  text- 
books the  principle  which  governed 
a  most  anomalous  and  contradic- 
tory series  of  statements  and  half- 
statements.  He  had  spent  a  week's 
work  over  this,  and  was  still  want- 
ing the  clue  of  principle,  when 
one  afternoon  he  went  to  see  the 
Judge.  He  explained  to  him  what 
he  had  been  about,  and  what  diffi- 
culty he  had  found  in  reconciling 
the  cases.  The  Judge  at  once  said, 
"  Look  into  Raymond's  Reports,  at 
the  case  of  So-and-so,  page  so-and- 
so  "  (you  see  what  sort  of  memory 
I  have,  for  I  don't  remember  the 
case  nor  the  page  as  he  did).  "  On 
the  right  hand,  near  the  top,  you 
will  find  an  observation  of  Lord 
Mansfield  which  states  the  real 
principle.  It  is  an  obiter  dictum 
of  the  Court,  having  little  to  do 
with  the  case  itself,  which  turned 
upon  other  questions ;  but  in  a  sort 
of  aside  he  has  stated  the  principle 
which  governs  this  whole  class  of 
cases.  You  would  not  naturally 
have  come  across  this  case  in  your 
investigations,  unless  accidentally, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rest 
of  the  judgment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject."  My  friend 
looked,  and  found  he  was  right.  I 
mention  this  incident  to  show  what 
kind  of  a  memory  he  had.  His 
mind  was  not  a  lumber-room,  with 
all  sorts  of  things  tumbled  into  it 
without  classification  or  order,  but 
everything  there  was  completely 
arranged  and  in  its  place.  This  is 
the  kind  of  memory  I  envy. 

BeL  Ay,  it  is  one  that  any  one 
might  envy.  What  a  difierence 
there  is  between  memories  !  Some 
are  very  ready,  some  very  reten- 
tive, but  few  are  both.    For  my 


own  part,  I  remember  with  my 
eye  more  than  with  my  ear,  or  by 
any  other  means.  What  I  see 
makes,  as  it  were,  a  stamp  ;  what  I 
hear  flies  easily  away.  I  see  the 
words  themselves  on  a  page  that 
I  have  read,  but  if  I  hear  them 
read  they  do  not  cling  to  me.  I 
remember,  too,  where  to  find  what 
I  have  read,  and  the  general  pur- 
port remains  with  me,  when  the 
words  have  gone  so  that  I  cannot 
quote  them. 

Mai.  It  is  curious  where  things 
are  concealed  in  the  memoiy.  I 
suppose  it  occurs  to  all  of  us  to 
seem  to  have  lost  things  sometimes 
absolutely,  when  really  they  are 
only  obscured  and  hidden  out  of 
reach,  and  revive  again  slowly  after 
fixing  our  attention  clearly  upon 
them.  It  is  like  going  out  of  the 
light  into  a  dark  room :  at  first 
all  seems  blank,  and  then  little  by 
little  we  begin  to  discern  the  ob- 
jects which  were  shrouded  from 
our  sight  in  the  dark.  Sometimes, 
in  response  to  our  repeated  calls, 
what  we  seek  seems  at  last  slowly 
and  unwillingly  to  rise  out  of  some 
blank  void  beyond  our  reach,  and 
gradually  take  distinct  shape ;  and 
sometimes,  after  persistently  re- 
fusing to  respond  at  all,  and  when 
tired  out  with  our  efforts  to  recall 
it,  we  turn  our  minds  to  some 
other  subject,  suddenly,  without 
reason  and  without  our  will  or 
call,  it  will  flash  clearly  out  on 
our  mind.  What  are  we  doing 
when  we  are  thus  seeking  for  some- 
thing lost  in  the  mindl  What 
mysterious  operation  is  then  go- 
ing on? 

Bel.  Who  knows?  I  have  the 
same  experience,  and  I  suppose 
every  one  has,  that  you  speak  of. 
Often,  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  recall  a  fact,  or  a  word,  or  name, 
or  poem,  or  anything,  I  give  it  up 
as  hopeless,  and  turn  my  mind 
away,  and  after  a  short  time, 
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when  I  am  not  thinking  at  all 
about  it,  the  thing  I  have  been 
seeking  starts  up  vividly  before 
me.  Sometimes  I  think  there  is 
nothing  forgotten,  but  only  tem- 
porarily obscured,  and  that  here- 
after all  will  come  forth  clearly, 
and  stand  out  in  the  light ;  that 
it  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the 
photographic  plate  before  it  is 
developed — the  image  is  really 
there,  though  dark  and  invisible, 
and  only  needs  the  developing 
medium  to  appear  before  us. 

MaL  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thought,  for  the  power  to  forget 
is  as  blessed  as  the  power  to  re- 
member. It  would  be  terrible  to 
find  that  all  the  past  was  indelible 
— that  all  that  we  regret  and  are 
ashamed  of  is  as  living  as  all  that 
we  delight  to  remember ;  that  we 
are  to  be  haunted  in  the  future 
by  all  the  evil  thoughts  to  which 
we  have  given  harbour  during  life ; 
that  all  the  unworthy  guests  of 
the  spirit  which  we  have  driven 
away  in  disgust  will  return  to  us, 
and  mock  at  us,  and  accompany 
us,  despite  our  will.  No !  let  us 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  forget 
utterly  all  that  is  averse  from  our 
better  nature,  and  that  the  good 
alone  will  survive. 

Bel.  Somehow  we  associate  dark- 
ness with  evil  and  goodness  with 
light,  though  I  know  no  sufficient 
reason  for  so  doing — and  therefore 
let  us  hope  there  is  somewhat 
better  than  reason  which  prompts 
us  to  this  feeling. 

MaL  Do  you  remember  J.  Blanco 
White's  remarkable  sonnet  about 
light  1  Let  me  repeat  it  to  you  : — 
« Myaterioufl  night  1  when  our  first 

parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy 
name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely 
frame, 

This  glorions  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translticent 
dew, 

VOL.  CXLVI. — NO.  DCCCLXXXVII. 


Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting 
flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven 
came,  . 

And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's 
view. 

Who  could  hove  thought  such  darkness 

lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  sun?  or  who 

could  find, 
Whilst  sky  and  leaf  and  insect  stood 

revealed. 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st 
us  blind  ? 

Why  do  we  thus  shun  death  with 

anxious  strife  ? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not 

Life?" 

Bel,  True,  and  admirably  said. 
Light  hides  infinite  worlds  as  well 
as  darkness,  and  there  is  more 
vastness  in  night  than  in  day.  I 
know  nothing  more  mysterious, 
and  almost  appalling,  than  to  lie 
on  one's  back  in  the  summer  on 
an  oppn  plain,  and  look  up  into 
the  infinite  sky.  Our  world  then 
disappears,  and  we  are  lost  among 
the  other  worlds,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  distinctly,  that 
swim  far  off  and  sparkle  in  the 
vague  ether  —  vast  constellated 
groups  and  systems  that  ever  re- 
tain the  same  relation — and  be- 
yond them,  at  infinite  distances, 
pale  faint  veils  of  nebula -dust, 
whose  worlds  the  eye  cannot  sep- 
arate, and  nearer  the  great  vivid 
planets  that  throb  against  the 
awful  silence  of  the  night.  This 
is  more  than  the  mind  can  bear 
long.  The  terrible  unanswerable 
riddle  of  creation  presses  on  us, 
and  its  secret  we  cannot  faintly 
guess.  Is  it  possible,  in  the 
midst  of  these  almost  infinite 
worlds  and  systems  that  swing  so 
far  away,  and  stretch  into  infinity 
beyond  our  mortal  sight,  that  our 
own  little  planet  can  be  of  much 
account  ? — or  that  each  one  of  us 
arrogant  human  beings,  almost  an 
infinitely  small  speck  in  creation, 
can  be  of  any  special  value  1  After 
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straggling  awhile  with  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  overwhelm  us, 
we  rise  and  look  about  at  the 
trees,  the  rocks,  the  shadows,  the 
flowers,  and  seek  consolation  from 
them,  and  endeavour  to  anchor 
our  thoughts  on  the  familiar,  and 
begin  to  believe  again  that  we  are 
something.  I  remember  thus  to 
have  been  overcome  by  a  sense 
of  our  utter  insignificance  when 
I  was  first  shown  the  nebula  of 
Orion  through  the  huge  telescope 
at  Washington.  That  far-off, 
doubtful,  and  flickering  gleam  in 
Orion's  belt,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  is  scarcely  visible,  broke  forth 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope  into 
five  great  palpitant  planets;  and 
behind,  stretching  out  infinitely, 
a  vast  nebulous  cloud  of  worlds 
swept  mysteriously  away  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  thought,  much 
less  of  sight.  Nothing  did  I  ever 
see  that  was  so  depressing,  so 
rebuking  to  our  arrogance,  so  al- 
most annihilating  to  all  our  pre- 
tensions, almost  to  all  our  hopes. 
There  is  certainly  enough  to  do 
without  wasting  one's  powers  in 
vague  speculations. 

Mai,  Oh,  I  don't  object  to  specu- 
lation into  the  future  or  into  the 
present — no  one  can  prevent  him- 
self from  doing  that ;  only  I  mean 
that  it  is  quite  futile  to  expect 
to  reduce  them  to  theological 
formulas,  and  to  damn  everybody 
who  does  not  agree  to  our  special 
formula.  Still,  anything  is  better 
than  having  faith  in  nothing.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  an 
article  about  Prosper  Merrim^, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  show  that 
he  was  in  almost  as  sad  a  state  of 
mind  as  one  could  easily  find.  He 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  cynical 
in  spirit,  and  to  have  had  no  hearty 
sympathy  or  belief  in  anything. 
Here  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
faculties  who  was  weary  of  every- 
thing.    Nothing  in  life  seemed 


worth  doing.  A  painter,  he  wea- 
ried of  painting;  an  author,  he 
sneered  at  literature ;  a  politician, 
he  detested  politics ;  a  man,  he 
laughed  at  love.  His  heart  was 
as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
after  a  voyage.  He  was  a  sceptic 
about  everything.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sterile  than  all  his  life,  for 
he  loved  nothing,  and  no  one  can 
do  anything  well  till  he  loves  it 
Not  only  he  loved  nothing  himself, 
but  he  jeered  at  all  who  did  love 
anything. 

Bel,  Did  you  ever  meet  him  f 
Mai,  Yes;  and  for  all  his  talent 
he  did  not  impress  me  agreeably. 
One  day  in  Pans,  at  one  of 
Madame  Mohl's  pleasant  recep- 
tions, the  conversation  chanced  to 
fall  upon  Shakespeare,  and  one  or 
two  English  were  there,  who  ex- 
pressed their  high  admiration  of 
his  genius.  "Ah  !"  said  M.  Merri- 
m^e,  "vous  autres  Anglais  sont 
toujours  k  genoux  devant  votre 
Shakespeare.  Oertainement  ii  a 
dit  des  belles  choses.  Par  exemple, 
il  dit  qu'un  beefsteak  cuite  au- 
jourd'hui  ne  vaut  rien  le  lende- 
main."  "What  do  you  meanl" 
cried  several ;  "  where  does  he  say 
this  ? "  "  In  *  Hamlet,' "  said  M. 
Merrim^e.  "  II  dit^  *  The  funeral- 
baked  meats  did  coldly  furnish 
forth  the  marriage  tables.'  Bah  ! 
c'est  juste."  This,  I  confess,  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  witty,  as  he 
thought,  and  it  was  a  kind  of  sneer 
that  repelled  me.  It  showed  a 
desire  to  run  athwart  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  company.  It 
is  rather  hard,  I  confess,  to  remem- 
ber this  against  him,  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  he  said  that  I  do  re- 
member, probably  because  it  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me. 
The  cynical  spirit  has  no  charms 
for  me.  I  care  little  what  fun 
any  one  makes  out  of  almost  any- 
thing. Hu mour  and  nonsense  often 
cover  really  deep  enthusiasms.  But 
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to  have  no  enthusiasm  for  any- 
thing, to  love  nothing,  to  have 
faith  in  nothing,  and  particularly 
to  sneer,  shows  a  sad  and  poor 
spirit.  A  writer  in  the  *  Oomhill,' 
a  few  years  ago,  in  a  very  just 
article  on  Merrim^e,  tells  a  story  of 
him  which  shows  his  character.  A 
young  sculptor  was  one  day  speak- 
ing enthusiastically  about  Art,  and 
of  the  glory  to  be  made  by  it, 
when  M.  Merrim^  said,  with  a 
caustic  smile  —  "Do  you  believe 
then  in  glory,  young  manl'*  Glory 
is  not  a  particularly  happy  word 
to  the  English  ear,  though  gloire 
is  to  the  French ;  but  M.  Merrim^e 
believed  neither  in  gloire  nor  in 
anything  eke. 

Bel.  I  am  dull,  I  suppose,  for  I 
never  could  see  anything  so  very 
remarkable  in  'Oolombe'  as  to 
justify  its  reputation.  It  seemed 
to  me  very  fair,  but  nothing  more. 

Mai.  It  seemed  to  me  well 
written,  but  cold  and  hard,  and  a 
little  mechanical;  but  it  is  years 
since  I  read  it. 

Bel.  His  style  was  finished,  and 
he  wrote  his  language  admirably. 
But  the  French  generally  write 
well,  —  better  than  the  English. 
They  are  neat,  precise,  and  clear  in 
their  style,  and  say  what  they  mean 
with  directness  and  simplicity, 
whereas  in  English  we  lack  these 
qualities  as  a  general  rule.  The 
French  are  more  accustomed  to 
talk,  give  vent  to  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  more  freely  in  con- 
versation, are  more  impulsive  and 
eager  in  their  utterance,  than 
the  English,  and  when  they  write 
they  write  more  naturally.  Of 
all  their  prose  writers,  to  me 
Geoi^e  Sand  is  the  most  admira- 
ble. French,  in  her  pen,  seems 
to  become  almost  a  new  language, 
and  has  a  peculiar  grace,  subtlety, 
fire,  and  freshness. 

Mai.  But  when  you  speak  of 
ease  and  naturalness,  you  will,  I 


suppose,  except  Victor  Hugo. 
His  style  is  full  of  studied 
epigram  and  spasm. 

Bel.  So  is  his  thought.  He  never 
forgets  he  is  a  poet  when  he  is  writ- 
ing prose,  and  poetical  prose  is  gen- 
erally detestable.  He  has  great 
genius,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  his 
exaggeration  spoils  it  all.  He  is  a 
sort  of  literary  Bernini  in  his  ex- 
travagance, both  of  conception  and 
of  execution.  His  ideas,  images, 
and  illustrations  are  wild  and 
forced,  and  he  has  ne^er  learned 
how  to  restrain  himself  within  the 
true  bounds  of  art :  as  the  Ameri- 
can phrase  is,  he  spills  all  over. 

Mai.  It  is  a  very  expressive 
phrase. 

Bel.  That  is  the  reason  I  used 

it. 

Mai.  There  always  seems  to  be 
a  certain  want  of  manliness  in  the 
French  character  which  is  almost 
never  seen  in  the  English,  and  this 
exhibits  itself  as  much  in  their 
writings  as  in  their  life.  Sport  in 
England  is  scarcely  related  to  "  le 
sport "  in  France.  The  main  idea 
of  the  French  about  shooting  seems 
to  be  the  dress  they  wear,  which  is 
made  less  with  a  view  to  use  than 
to  appearance,  and  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  them  as  sportsmen. 
As  a  nation  they  have  no  real  love 
for  manly  sports  and  exercises. 
"  Le  boxe  "  is  English,  and  so  are 
hunting  and*  shooting,  cricket  and 
football,  and  all  games  of  strength 
and  activity.  In  France  these 
are  exotics,  and  do  not  flourish. 
The  Frenchman  loves  the  house 
better  than  the  open  air,  the  city 
rather  than  the  country,  billiards 
better  than  shooting,  the  foyer  de 
Vop4ra  better  than  the  hunting- 
field,  the  carriage  better  than 
horseback.  When  you  see  him 
mounted  on  a  horse,  his  chief 
notion  seems  to  be  to  display 
himself.  II  se  prom^ne — he  pro- 
menades himself — makes  his  horse 
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curvet,  canter  sidewise,  dance  up 
and  down,  do  anything  rather 
than  let  it  gallop  straight  for- 
ward. It  is  all  action  and  no  go. 
One  meets  the  French  sportsman 
coming  in  from  his  shooting  at 
many  a  railway  station  along  the 
road,  marching  up  and  down  the 
platform,  gay  and  smiling.  He  is 
trimly  and  finically  dressed,  his 
gun  is  swung  over  his  back  by  a 
strap,  he  is  spick-and-span  as  if  he 
were  to  appear  on  the  stage;  he 
has  a  hunter's  horn  on  his  shoulder, 
— ^why,  who  knows  f  and  a  handsome 
hunting-knife  in  his  belt;  and  in 
his  nice  and  netted  game-bag  are 
five  or  six  sparrows.  He  has  en- 
joyed "le  sport,"  and  he  expects 
to  be  admiied.  His  gamekeeper 
or  companion  of  "la  chasse"  is 
dressed  in  top-boots,  and  looks  half- 
way between  a  jockey  and  a  valet. 
This  is  his  notion  of  the  thing 
when  it  is  well  done. 

Bel,  This  same  want  of  manli- 
ness exhibits  itself  in  their  writ- 
ings. Their  novels,  poems,  and 
dramas  have  invariably  an  artifi- 
cial turn  of  high-strung  sentiment 
and  social  intrigue.  The  motif 
of  many  of  their  plays  is  seduction 
or  a  criminal  liaison.  They  as- 
sume a  condition  of  things  which 
is  repulsive  to  a  just  sense  of 
honour,  and  impossible  for  pure 
and  honest  persons, — a  young  wife 
married  to  an  old  husband  whom 
she  deceives,  and  a  young  man 
without  principles  or  decency  to 
whom  she  sacrifices  herself ;  or  a 
wife  whose  happiness  is  ruined 
by  some  hopelessly  unprincipled 
scoundrel,  who  has  had  a  previous 
liaison  with  her.  The  interest  is 
in  such  cases  to  carry  on  the 
game  without  awakening  the  sus- 
picion of  the  husband  or  the  wife. 
Then,  again,  there  are  constant- 
ly letters  to  be  concealed  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  written, 
and  would  never  have  been  written 


by  any  decent  person.  The  char- 
acters always  lie  with  perfect 
effrontery.  It  is  the  natond  way 
of  getting  out  of  a  scrape.  There  is 
no  nice  sense  of  honour  anywhere. 
Take,  for  instance,  such  a  play  as 
"  TJne  Visite  de  Noces,"  by  ^ex. 
Dumas,  fils.  Can  anything  more 
outrage  all  sense  of  decency  than 
the  very  idea  on  which  it  is  wrought 
out?  Or  take  La  Supplice  d'une 
Femme,"  in  which  Madame  Favart 
won  such  applause  a  few  years  ago. 
Is  the  condition  of  things  taken 
for  granted  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  and  made  throughout  the 
hinge  on  which  everything  turns, 
possible  to  accept  f  Is  there  any 
reason  given  for  itf  One  would 
think  from  their  delineations  of 
character  that  every  woman  in 
France  was  by  nature  and  propen- 
sity, if  nothing  else,  a  courtesan. 

Mai,  Worse  than  these,  take 
'Nana.'  What  is  this  but  the 
literature  of  the  brothel  %  If  this 
is  what  we  are  to  come  to  with 
our  Realism,"  as  it  is  called,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  be  as  unreal 
as  possible.  It  is  the  reign  of  the 
demi^numde  on  the  stage,  but  of 
course  I  must  believe  that  this  is  a 
foul  misrepresentation  of  French 
ladies  in  real  life.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  among  decent  people 
these  things  are  possible.  Tet  cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  kind  of  indecent 
intrigue  forms  the  plot  of  a  large 
number  of  French  plays  and  many 
of  the  French  novels,  and  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  works  of 
fiction  in  France  is  such  that  one 
can  scarcely  be  found  which  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
girl  to  read.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  truly  represents  the  condition 
of  French  society )  Or  is  it  a  foul 
libel  on  it  ?  I  choose  to  hold  the 
latter  opinion.  How  disgusting  it 
is,  then,  to  see  Art  raking  among 
the  filthy  slums  of  vice  for  sub- 
jects, and  thus  degrading  life,  when 
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its  true  province  should  be  to  lift 
and  enlarge  all  that  is  noble  and 
generous  in  us ! 

Bel.  But  you  would  not  restrict 
Art  to  mere  honesty  and  nobility 
of  character]  Otherwise,  what 
would  become  of  tragedy  1  Crime 
and  vice  are  fit  enough  subjects, 
if  properly  treated.  One  cannot 
object  to  lago  on  the  stage  that  he 
is  a  villain — or  to  Macbeth  that  he 
is  a  murderer — or  to  Falstaff  that 
he  is  licentious,  mean,  and  a  liar  : 
all  depends  on  the  treatment  of 
such  characters.  It  is  not  the 
vice  or  wickedness  of  these  French 
plays  so  much  as  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conceived  and  de- 
veloped that  disgusts.  It  is  the 
constant  innuendo  and  allusion 
which  offends.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, deny  that,  given  their  theme, 
the  best  French  authors  develop 
it  with  great  spirit,  talent,  and 
vivacity.  They  are  seldom  tedi- 
ous, heavy,  and  boring, — and,  dis- 
approve as  you  may,  you  cannot 
but  admire  the  skill  and  literary 
faculty  they  display. 

Mai.  I  like  the  Italian  mode  of 
viewing  this  subject.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  plays  in  Paris  I  have 
seen  hooted  from  the  stage  in 
Italy,  though  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  feeling  is  wearing  out  of  late. 
"  Whatever  we  may  bis  in  our  pri- 
vate life,"  the  Italians  say,  let  us 
at  least  honour  Art  and  be  publicly 
decent.  That  such  things  may  be 
done  in  secret  is  possible,  but  they 
form  no  proper  subjects  for  the 
drama — they  corrupt  the  public 
taste  and  the  public  morals.  Let 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  be  not  too 
squeamish  and  over-nice;  but  on 
the  other  let  us  recognise  the  limits 
of  decency  and  propriety,  and  not 
degrade  Art." 

Bel,  There  are  some  charming 
plays  in  French,  such  as  "The 
ViUage  "  of  Octave  Feuillet^  which 
is  full  of  pathos  and  tenderness  of 


treatment^  and  refinement  of  feel- 
ing; and  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
the  French  writers  will  waste  their 
extraordinary  talent  on  demi- 
nuyiide  subjects  !  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  a  wonderful 
ease  and  lightness  in  dialogue,  as 
well  as  great  cleverness  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  skill 
in  the  development  of  their  plot. 
But  the  subjects  and  incidents  they 
choose,  and  the  low  tone  of  their 
morality  and  manners,  simply  dis- 
gust one.  Indeed  the  stage  has 
so  fallen  now,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  must  be  soon  a  reaction 
towards  virtue  and  nobleness.  A 
pure  high-minded  character  now 
would  have  the  effect  of  original- 
ity, and  I  cannot  but  think  would 
have  a  fresh  relish  after  all  this 
low  viciousness. 

Mai.  Offenbach  and  his  school 
are  in  the  same  way  degrading 
music.  The  taste  now  is  for  wild 
extravagances  and  caricature;  and 
music  has  to  put  on  the  mask  of 
farce  and  grimace,  and  deify  the 
drum  and  the  tom-tom.  There  is 
no  self-restraiut  anywhere  in  Art. 
The  Moenads  carry  the  day  with 
riot  and  indecency  and  vulgarity. 
We  are  all  going  the  way  of  the 
old  Romans.  When  the  world 
has  had  its  fling,  and  the  satur- 
nalia is  over,  let  us  hope  Art  will 
come  back  into  its  proper  limits, 
and  devote  itself  to  higher  aims. 
Look  up  there  on  the  wall  at  these 
verses  I  have  copied.  They  are 
fuU  of  truth  and  philosophy,  and 
I  keep  them  constantly  before  me, 
lest  I  be  led  astray.    Bead  them. 

Bel— 

"Wer  groBsea  will  muas  sich  zuaam- 

men  raffen, 
In  der  Beschrslnkimg  zeigt  sich  erst 

der  Meister 
Und  der  Gesetz  nor  kann  una  Freiheit 

geben." 

They  are  admirable.  Whose  are 
they? 
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Mai,  They  are  by  Goethe. 

Bel.  You  astonish  me.  After 
your  tirade  against  him  the  other 
day,  I  could  not  have  supposed 
this  possibla  "  Thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight  ?  " 

Mai.  I  shall  answer  you  as  Sir 
Andrew  did — "  I  have  no  exquisite 
reason  for't,  but  I  have  reason  good 
enough."    Do  you  think  I  am  so 
mean  and  small  as  not  to  admire 
what  is  good,  come  from  whatever 
source  it  may  f    Goethe  has  given 
us  some  admirable  thoughts  and 
maxims  about  Art,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  very  best.    It  is  so  true 
that  I  pin  it  to  my  wall  and 
keep  it  ever  before  me.     "  By 
the  concentration  of  his  powers, 
the  true  master  shows  himself ; 
and  it  is  Law  alone  can  give  us 
Freedom."    There  is  true  philo- 
sophy in  this :  whether  there  be 
poetry  is  quite  another  question. 
I  constantly  see  artists  (using  the 
term  to  comprehend  all  forms  of 
art)  endeavouring  to  put  into  their 
special  art  what  does  not  belong  to 
it,  and  overrunning  its  just  boun- 
daries.   One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties is  to  know  what  is  possible 
in  any  art,  and  what  can  be  ex- 
pressed through  its  means,  and  not 
to  attempt  the  impossible.  For 
instance,   what  we  can  say  in 
poetry  we  cannot  reproduce  in 
painting;  what  music  can  reach, 
poetry  cannot  touch  ;  what  paint- 
ing may  do,  sculpture  must  avoid. 
Each  has  its  own  means,  and  we 
must  accept  its  laws.    Closely  re- 
lated as  they  are,  they  are  each 
individual  arts.     But  nowadays, 
in  England  at  least,  the  boundaries 
of  each  art  seem  to  be  confused — 
or  so  at  least  the  current  jargon 
of  Art  would  seem  to  indicate.  We 
have  symphonies  in  colour,  recita- 
tions in  music,  tone -poems,  har- 
monies of  verse,  &c.  Picturesque 
sculpture  is  a  mistake.     So  is 
sculptural  painting.    Some  artists 


endeavour  to  embody  in  their  pic- 
ture or  statue  an  idea  which  is 
poetical  in  itself,  and  which  might 
be  rendered  by  language  so  as  to 
be  delighl^l,  but  which,  when 
wrought  out  in  form  and  colour, 
loses  itself  in  vagueness,  and  needs 
interpretation  and  explanation  to 
make  it  even  intelligible.  But 
no  idea  is  fit  for  a  picture  or  a 
statue  which  cannot  express  itself 
in  that  form.  It  must  speak 
clearly  for  itself,  and  by  itself 
and  ask  no  foreign  assistance. 
Allegories  are  therefore  for  the 
most  part  too  vague  and  unreal 
for  pictures  or  statues,  since  they 
are  only  intelligible  through  the 
symbols  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. A  child  with  a  butterfly 
in  a  statue  or  picture  is  only  a 
child  with  a  butterfly,  though  a 
poet  by  words  may  give  it  a  far 
higher  and  more  spiritual  mean- 
ing. So,  too,  in  Art  we  must  be 
content,  as  I  have  said,  with  the 
essential,  and  the  unnecessary  is 
an  impertinence.  This  is  what 
I  suppose  Goethe  means  by  "In 
der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst 
der  Meister."  He  must  con- 
centrate himself,  and  reject  the 
unimportant. 

BeL  In  other  words,  Enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast." 

Mai.  In  the  sense  of  Art,  better ; 
in  other  senses,  not  half  so  good. 
The  very  essence  of  a  feast  is 
superfluity,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
mean  banquet  with  only  enough. 
How  could  the  beggars  be  fed  if 
we  only  had  enough  at  our  table  1 
Enough  is  a  miserly  word  to  a 
liberal  heart.  It  is  like  using  a 
man  after  his  desert^  in  which 
case,  as  Hamlet  says,  who  should 
'scape  whipping  1  "  Use  them 
after  your  own  honour  and  dig- 
nity," he  adds ;  "  the  less  they  de- 
serve, the  more  merit  is  in  your 
bounty."    This  is  the  noble  spirit. 

Bel.  Mercutio's  is  another  kind 
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of  enough  when  he  gets  his  death- 
wound.  "  Ay !  a  scratch,  a  scratch ; 
marry,  'tis  enough.  No  !  'tis  not 
so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so  wide  as 
a  church  door,  but  'tis  enough — 
'twill  serve." 

Mai,  Enough,  in  the  bad  sense, 
is  more  than  enough,  and  in 
the  good  sense  less.  These  pro- 
verbs are  generally  only  half- 
truths,  and  are  often  mean.  Who 
was  it  who  defined  them  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one? 
The  wisdom  of  them,  however,  is 
generally  the  wisdom  of  common- 
sense.  They  are  not  of  an  ideal 
but  a  low  and  practical  character. 
They  are  maxims  of  the  under- 
standing, not  of  the  imagination 
— of  selfishness,  not  of  generos- 
ity. I  amuse  myself  sometimes 
in  turning  them  inside  out — that 
is,  reversing  their  statements ;  and 
in  some  cases  they  are  even  better 
reversed.  Thus,  the  common  say- 
ing is,  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and  this 
is  true  in  a  low  sense  ;  but  a  bird 
in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the 
hand,  is  quite  as  true  in  a  higher 
sense.  What  we  have  is  never  so 
good  as  what  we  desire—our  long- 
ings outreach  always  our  posses- 
sions. No  man  with  any  soul  is 
content  with  what  he  has  ;  but  he 
always  hopes  for  more  and  better. 
The  dog  and  the  shadow  is  an  il- 
lustration of  this ;  we  are  always 
sacrificing  to-day  for  to-morrow. 

Bel,  "  Tu  ne  qusesieris,  scire  no- 
fas." 

Mai,  Ah !  yes. 

' '  Pray  do  not  ask,  'tis  forbidden  to  know 
What  limits  the  Gods  may  assign 

To  my  life  or  yonrs,  Leuconoe, 

Nor  the  secret  strive  to  divine 

By  Babylonian  numbers — 
Accept  it  whatever  it  be, 

Whether  Jove  means  to  give  us  more 
winters, 

Or  this  be  the  last  we  shall  see — 
This,  which  is  driving  the  Tyrrhene 
breakers 


Against  their  rocky  marge. — 
Drink  your  wine,  but  be  wise ;  to  short 
limits 

B«trench  your  desires  too  large. 
Even  while  we  are  talking,  invidious 
time 

Is  hurrying  swift  away  : 
Then,  credulous,  trust  not  to-morrow's 
promise. 
But  hold  and  enjoy  to-day." 

Bel,  Yes,  if  we  could — this  is 
good  philosophy;  but  we  cannot. 
Life  will  not  accept  its  limitations  ; 
our  thoughts  will  run  out  beyond 
into  the  future.  We  value  not  to- 
day because  we  own  it.  A  bird 
in  the  bush  is  worth,  as  you  say, 
two  in  the  hand;  a  promise  is 
better  than  performance.  This  is 
very  unwise  :  it  does  not  make 
a  good  proverb,  because  it  has  a 
flavour  of  the  ideal,  and  scorns 
facts,  as  no  proverb  ever  does. 

Mai,  I  suppose  Italy  and  Spain 
are  richer  in  proverbs  than  any 
other  nation,  and  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  the  most  practical.  San- 
cho  Panza  does  nothing,  however, 
but  talk  proverbs,  which  the  noble 
Don  Quixote  never  does.  I  suppose 
Cervantes  meant  by  this  to  show 
that  they  were  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  the  common  mind,  and  not 
of  the  imaginative  and  ideal  one. 

Bel,  Did  you  ever  see  an  extra- 
ordinary phrase-book  in  English 
and  Portuguese  published  in  Paris 
by  Jos6  de  Fonseca  and  Pedro 
Carolino  1 

Mai,  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it — 
a  most  amazing  book.  But  why  do 
you  ask  in  this  connection  ? 

Bel,  Because,  as  we  were  speak- 
ing of  proverbs,  one  or  two  in  this 
book  came  into  my  mind — this,  for 
instance :  "A  horse  baared  don't 
look  him  the  tooth"— for  "Don't 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth." 

Mai,  Amazing  I  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  a  book  like  this  could 
have  been  written  in  earnest,  and 
yet  it  plainly  is.  No  one  in  joke 
could  so  travesty  English.  Nothing 
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but  ignorance  could  succeed  in  such 
wild  blunders,  just  as  no  accom- 
plished artist  can  draw  with  the 
naiveU  of  a  child,  however  he 
may  try.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  two  men  could 
seriously  have  set  their  heads  to- 
gether to  teach  the  Portuguese  how 
to  speak  English  after  this  fashion. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  seriousness  is  not 
to  be  contested.  These  authors 
are,  as  Heine  says,  "  as  serious  as 
a  dead  German."  And  yet  it  is 
difficult,  as  you  say,  to  believe  it 
when  you  read  such  an  anecdote 
as  this  :  "  One  -  eyed  was  laid 
against  a  man  which  had  good 
eyes,  that  he  saw  better  than 
him.  The  party  was  accepted. 
'  I  had  gained  over,'  said  the  one- 
eyed.  *Why,  i  see  you  two  eyes, 
and  you  not  look  me  who  one.'" 
Mai.  What  a  magnificent  series 
of  unintelligible  monosyllables ! 
The  astonishment  is  that  we  can 
understand  this,  though  the  mean- 
ing is  plain  despite  the  grammar 
and  construction.  Do  you  re- 
member that  character  in  one  of 
Dickens's  novels  who  always  speaks 
bad  English  to  a  foreign  sailor, 
thinking  that  he  can  thus  under- 
stand her  better?  This  recalls  it 
to  me.  But  I  knew  an  old  lady 
who  adopted  this  same  method  in 
Berlin.  She  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  German,  but  by  dint  of 
speaking  very  loud  and  intention- 
ally bad  English,  she  always 
asserted  that  she  could  make 
herself  understood. 

Bel.  It  is  odd,  but  not  un- 
common, to  hear  persons  speak 
very  loud  to  a  foreigner,  in  the 
hope  to  make  them  understand 
better, — unconsciously  confusing 
them  with  deaf  persons. 

Mai.  We  English  are  the  most 
ill-bred  nation,  in  one  respect,  that 
exists.  We  cannot  restrain  our 
laughter  at  any  mistake  a  foreigner 
makes  in  speaking  our  language. 


It  seems  to  affect  us  as  being 
eminently  humorous,  and  we  can- 
not suppress  with  all  our  efforts  a 
smile.  An  Italian  or  a  French- 
man, on  the  contrary,  will  hear  us 
abuse  his  mother-tongue  and  break 
it  all  to  pieces  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  and  the  chances  are  more 
than  one  that  he  will  compliment 
our  bad  grammar  and  mispro- 
nunciation, as  if  it  were  sur- 
prising that  we  should  be  able  to 
speak  at  all  Our  blunders  do 
not  seem  to  him  humorous :  at  all 
events,  he  never  laughs. 

Bel.  Well,  I  confess  there  is  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  sometimes  in 
these  blunders,  and  though  I  do 
my  best  not  to  smile,  I  am  not 
always  master  of  myself.  For 
instance,  when  that  most  gracious, 
formal,  and  polished  old  gentle- 
man K.  said  to  Lady  0.,  who 
lived  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Palazzo  B.,  I  am  always  sorry  to 
come  and  see  you ;  your  stairs 
make  me  so  many  dolours  in  the 
veals  of  my  legs,"  how  could  I 
help  laughing! 

Med.  Lady  D.  used  to  be  famous 
for  her  mistakes,  and  of  late 
every  mistake  is  thrown  on 
her  shoulders,  just  as  every  bon 
mot  is  given  to  Sydney  Smith. 
One  which  is  attributed  to  her  is 
a  remark  towards  the  close  of 
dinner  to  an.  Italian  gentleman, 
who  offered  something  to  her  at 
the  table,  and  she  responded 
smiling,  "Grazia,  ho  mangiato 
bastimento  e  non  voglio  anc5ra  " — 
"  I  have  eaten  the  ship,  and  do  not 
wish  the  anchor." 

Bel,  The  most  singular  trans- 
formation of  words  I  ever  heard 
was  by  a  Spaniard,  who  wished  to 
express  his  sorrow  to  a  friend  at 
the  loss  his  brother-in-law  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  his  wife. 
His  consonants  were  not  quite 
right,  however,  and  he  uttered  this 
remark — **  Monsieur,  je  suis  tr^ 
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vach^  d'entendre  que  votre  veau- 
fr^re  est  devenu  boBuf" — instead 
of  "  fach^  que  votre  beau-fr^re  est 
devenu  veuf." 

Mai.  It  was  Lady  D.  who, 
wanting  her  large  cloak,  ordered 
the  servant  to  bring  her  cloaca 
maxima;  and  when  a  friend  was 
taking  tea  with  her,  and  the 
toast  was  all  gone,  is  reported 
to  have  cried  out  to  the  servant, 
"  Cameriere,  piu  tosto." 

Bel,  Oh,  I  have  heard  that  she 
said,  "A8pettatore,pii!l  tosto,'' liter- 
ally translating  the  word  "  waiter." 

McU,  I  don't  believe  she  ever 
said  it  at  all,  but  one  must  have 
somebody  to  father  it,  or  mother 
it.  There  always  something 
amusing,  as  I  have  said,  in 
bad  English  when  spoken  by  a 
foreigner ;  but  when  spoken  by  a 
native  it  has  a  different  effect — 
sometimes  at  least.  A  lady  told 
me  the  other  day  that  on  one 
occasion  she  had  the  privilege  of 
an  interview  with  the  renowned 
Brigham  Young,  and  upon  being 
presented  to  him  she  said — "I 
was  always  very  desirous  to  see 
you.  Governor  Young,  and  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  one 
who  has  had  such  extraordinary 
influence  over  my  own  sex.  To 
which  the  Governor  shortly  re- 
marked, "  You  was,  was  you  ? " 

Bel,  Exquisite  finesse,  "  In  der 
Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst  der 
Meister." 

MaL  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
apropos  of  these  verses,  M.  came 
in  here  one  day,  and  observing 
them  asked  me  what  they  were. 
I  told  him  they  were  German,  and 
by  the  great  poet  Goethe,  and  then 
I  recited  them  to  him;  at  which 
he  cried  out  and  stamped  on  the 
ground,  not  understanding  a  word 
of  course — "  Dio  mio  I  che  lingua  ! 
Mi  pare  che  tuona.  E  poesia) 
vero  ?  Dio  !  che  lingua  ! "  After 
that  I  used  to  torment  him  by 


declaiming  them  to  him,  until 
at  last  he  would  cover  his  ears, 
and  say  he  would  go  away 
unless  I  stopped, — "  Mi  fa  male, 
sa.  Poesia  da  vero  !  Bella  Poesia  ! 
Par  che  si  butta  gixx  una  carica 
di  sassi." 

Bel,  German  must  sound  rather 
rough  after  their  soft  language 
— "Wer  grosses  will  muss  sich 
zusammen  raffen" — does  sound  a 
little  like  emptying  a  cart  of  heavy 
stones. 

Mai,  A  German  friend  of  mine 
— an  artist — told  me  an  amusing 
anecdote  about  GU>ethe.  My  friend 
used  to  frequent  a  cctfS  in  Rome  not 
much  used  by  his  compatriots ;  and 
as  he  was  sitting  there  sipping  his 
coffee  one  evening — many  years 
after  the  death  of  Goethe — there 
came  in  a  stranger,  also  a  German, 
and  called  the  waiter.  "Guesto," 
he  began  to  him,  with  a  strong 
German  accent, — "Guesto,  tunque, 
h  il  caff(§  dove  era  solito  a  fenire 
il  krande  nostro  boeta  Goethe— 
non  h  ferol"  "Eh?"  said  the 
waiter,  "  chi  1 "  "  II  nostro 
Goethe,"  answered  the  stranger. 
"Eh?"  cried  the  waiter  with  a 
shrug.  "  Chi  lo  conosce  ?  lo  non  V 
ho  mai  visto."  "  Tunque  non  h  mai 
stato  qua  ? "  said  the  disappointed 
tourist.  "  Eh  non  1  lo  non  con- 
osco  questo  signore — mai  ^  stato 
qua  che  so  lo."  On  hearing  this, 
our  German,  who  had  come  primed 
with  sentiment  to  visit  the  haunt  of 
the  great  poet  during  his  lifetime, 
turned  about,  disappointed  and 
annoyed,  and  began  to  approach 
the  door ;  when  the  waiter,  seeing 
he  was  losing  a  customer,  cried 
out,  "Dical  come  si  chiama  quel 
signore  chi  lei  voleval"  The  Ger- 
man turned  and  said,  "Goethe." 
"  Oh-h  h  !"  cried  the  waiter—"  lui  ? 
non  aveva  capito.  Gerto  I  Lui ! 
Ah  !  si  lo  conosco  lol  Era  qua 
pochi  momenti  fa  —  aspetti  sig- 
nore— tomera  f ra  poco — oh  1  se 
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lo  conosco  lo  !  Lo  conosco  come 
questa  mano." 

BeL  Is  not  the  '  Italienische 
Beise'  a  very  disappointing  book  9 

Mai,  To  me  it  is ;  but  yon  know 
I  don't  worship  at  that  shrine. 
But  I  am  told  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able performance. 

BeL  I  found  it  very  dull ;  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so.  I 
had  heard  so  much  about  it  before 
I  read  it. 

MaL  To  return  a  moment  more 
to  proverbs.  My  wife  dreamed  a 
little  while  ago  an  excellent  one, 
and  it  was  this :  Man  wakes  to 
trouble  as  the  needle  to  the  thread." 
Is  not  that  a  perfect  dream-pro- 
verb? It  almost  seems  to  mean 
something. 

BeL  It  is  as  good  as  what  D. 
said  as  he  was  just  waking  up.  He 
was  making  a  call  late  one  evening. 
There  were  several  friends  in  the 
room,  and  a  general  conversation 
was  going  on,  when  he  fell  asleep 
for  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly  he 
awoke,  and  feeling  conscious  that 
he  had  been  asleep,  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  something  to  conceal  the 
fact,  or  to  cover  it  over  if  it  had 
been  observed.  So  he  remarked 
apropos  of  nothing,  as  if  he  had 
been  following  every  word  of  the 
conversation — "  Ah  !  yes ;  but,  you 
know,  it  isn't  always  the  least 
good-looking  that  have  the  most 
money." 

MaL  Admirable,  but  rather 
puzzling,  isn't  it  ? 

BeL  Very — and  you  may  ima- 
gine the  utter  surprise  with  which 
it  was  received — having  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  that  had  been 
said. 

MaL  What  excellent  epigrams 
one  makes  in  one's  sleep;  what 
trenchant  repartees;  what  happy 
poems  !  Unfortunately,  if  one  re- 
members them  in  the  morning,  they 
have  not  the  same  excellence. 
During  the  American  war,  I  made 


one  of  such  startling  power  and 
point  that  it  woke  me  up,  and 
half-dreamily  I  kept  repeating  it 
lest  I  should  forget  it^  and  thus 
preserved  it  in  my  memory.  In 
the  morning  I  wrote  it  down.  It 
was  utter  blank  nonsense. 

BeL  I,  too,  can  do  admirable 
things  in  dreams.  A  little  while 
ago  I  made  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  exquisite  compliments  ever 
known.  I  was  in  Russia.  I  spoke 
Russian  fluently.  I  was  surround- 
ed with  Russian  ladies,  and  to  one 
of  them  I  turned  with  this  happy 
phrase,  "  Inchikumbiir  Kichum- 
biiz."  I  defy  any  person  to  say 
anytliing  more  refined  and  perfect 
than  that.  No  wonder  they  ap- 
plauded me. 

MaL  Had  you  an  idea  of  what 
it  meant ) 

^e^.  Perfectly.  It  means,  "  Take 
not  my  hearty  but  a  cork."  The 
play  of  words  is  perfect  —  is  it 
not? 

MaL  Simply  perfect.  It  is  bet- 
ter even  than  my  epigram. 

BeL  The  only  difliculty  about  it 
is,  that  it  is  in  no  known  language. 

MaL  That  is  no  objection — so 
much  the  better. 

BeL  What  wild  freaks  our 
dreams  play  with  us!  It  seems 
as  if  we  lost  all  judgment,  and  our 
thoughts  ran  helter-skelter  about, 
jostling  against  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  saturnalia,  like  boys  let 
out  of  school.  Is  the  spirit  freed 
theii  from  the  body,  and  let  forth 
on  its  wild  rambles  alone  ?  How, 
then,  do  we  bring  it  back  again  1 
What  mysterious  power  is  it  by 
which  we  again  chain  up  these  wild, 
errant  thoughts,  and  bind  them 
into  subordination  to  the  reason  ? 
Is  what  we  call  imagination  a 
half-loosening  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  with  still  a  rein  upon 
them  to  keep  them  to  their  track  ? 

MaL  1  suppose,  when  we  do 
anything  consecutively  in  dreams, 
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we  are  not  quite  asleep.  When 
we  are  profoundly  asleep  there  is 
no  consecutiveness  or  order  or 
reason  in  what  passes  through 
the  mind.  We  accept  impossi- 
bilities and  absurdities  as  if  they 
were  realities  and  facts.  Some-* 
times  the  mind  has  been  so  fixed 
upon  a  thought  during  waking 
hours  that,  while  in  sleep,  it  still 
holds  guidance  over  us,  and  then 
we  produce  something  at  times 
which  is  valuable.  I  was  told  an 
interesting  story  the  other  day 
of  the  distinguished  naturalist 
Agassiz  which  illustrates  this.  He 
had  found  the  half  of  a  fossil  fish, 
and  had  become  extremely  inter- 
ested in  endeavouring  by  compara- 
tive anatomy  to  supply  the  other 
half.  But  he  was  unable  to  do 
so  satisfactorily  to  himself.  While 
this  problem  was  haunting  his 
mind  he  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
and  in  his  dreams  he  resolved  it 
to  his  complete  satisfaction.  On 
waking,  however,  the  solution  had 
passed  away  from  his  recollection, 
and  vainly  he  strove  to  recall  it. 
The  next  night,  thinking  that 
perhaps  it  might  again  recur  to 
him  in  his  dreams,  he  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  bed  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil,  so  that,  in 
such  case,  he  might  at  once  make 
a  drawing  of  it  before  it  escaped 
him.  During  his  sleep  he  again 
completed  the  fish,  and  on  waking 
in  the  morning  he  found  it  care- 
fully drawn  on  the  paper  that  he 
had  placed  at  his  bedside,  though 
he  had  never  awaked  during  the 
night,  and  was  not  conscious  of 
having  drawn  it.  The  fact  is  that 
he  had  done  it  during  his  sleep. 

Bel,  That  is  curious  and  inter- 
esting on  three  accounts :  first, 
that  he  should  have  forgotten 
the  solution  of  the  problem  when 
once  he  had  made  it ;  and  second, 
that  he  should  have  dreamed  it 
again;  and  third,  that  he  should 


have  drawn  it  in  a  somnambulistic 
state.  It  is  rare  that  a  dream 
repeats  itseli  It  is  rare  that  we 
do  anything  reasonable  and  valu- 
able in  somnambulism;  and  it  is 
also  rare  that  we  forget  a  dream 
so  soon,  when  it  has  been  the 
result  of  a  fixed  effort  by  day  in 
the  same  direction. 

MaL  Yes,  the  combination  is  sin- 
gular. Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, I  think  that  the  impression 
of  our  dreams  clings  to  us  very 
slightly  after  waking.  Strong  as 
it  may  be  for  a  short  while,  it  soon 
evaporates,  as  the  mists  in  the 
valley  dissolve  at  the  touch  of  the 
sun,  leaving  nothing  behind.  And 
what  is  also  curious  is,  that  we 
always  clearly  distinguish  between 
what  we  have  dreamed  and  what 
we  have  experienced,  known,  or 
seen  in  waking  hours.  The  ex- 
pression we  often  hear,  "I  must 
have  dreamed  it^^'  is  not  a  correct 
one.  We  do  not  confuse  what  we 
dream  with  actual  facts,  otherwise 
we  should  be  in  a  most  singular 
condition  of  mind  about  every- 
thing. This  story  of  Agassiz  re- 
minds me  of  what  occurred  to  me 
once.  I  had  been  for  years  en- 
deavouring to  solve  a  certain 
problem,  and  get  at  the  principle 
on  which  the  system  of  propor- 
tion among  the  ancients  was 
founded.  Connected  with  this,  I 
had  also  been  pursuing  a  series  of 
studies  in  ancient  philosophies, 
and  particularly  in  that  branch 
relating  to  magic  and  to  the  mys- 
teries of  numbers.  I  had  long 
been  persuaded  that,  as  there  is 
a  strict  law  of  thorough-bass  for 
musical  sounds  and  harmonies,  so 
there  must  be  as  strict  a  law  re- 
lating to  proportions  and  har- 
monies of  forms;  and  further, 
that  the  ancients  were  possessed 
of  some  principle,  formula,  or 
canon,  either  scientific,  mathe- 
matical, geometrical,  mystical,  or 
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perhaps  purely  empirical,  upon 
which  all  their  systems  of  pro- 
portion were  founded,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  they  divided  and 
measured  the  human  figure.  No 
one  could  carefully  study  the 
ancient  statues  without  being  per- 
suaded of  this.  But  what  was 
this  principle?  Many  hypotheses 
I  framed,  but  none  satisfi^  me  on 
practical  application.  On  a  book- 
case opposite  my  bed  there  stood 
a  small  copy  of  the  so-called  Egyp- 
tian Antinous  of  the  Vatican, 
which  is  a  figure  made  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  embody  a  certain  canon  of 
proportion.  I  had  often  measured 
it^  and  applied  to  it  various 
systems  of  triangulation,  and  never 
had  satisfied  myself.  One  morn- 
ing on  waking,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
this  figure,  and  instantly  and 
unconsciously,  without  an  effort 
of  my  will,  the  solution  dawned 
upon  me  which  had  never  occurred 
to  me  before.  All  the  various  state- 
ments and  reasonings,  and  combina- 
tions and  usages  of  the  ancients 
which  I  had  stored  away  in  my 
mind,  came,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
together,  and  crystallised  into  a 
theory,  and  I  started  up,  crying 
to  myself,  "Of  course,  that  is  it 
— that  is  what  I  have  been  seek- 
ing in  vain  for  these  long  years.'' 
I  sprang  out  of  bed,  without 
giving  myself  even  time  to  dress, 
took  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  a  pencil,  made 
at  once  my  diagram  and  calcula- 
tions, applied  them  to  the  figure 
of  the  Ajitinous,  and  assured  my- 
self that  I  was  right.  I  had  dis- 
covered the  secret. 

Bel,  Well,  what  was  this  secret, 
if  it  be  permitted  to  ask  ? 

Mai,  The  secret  was  simply 
this — I  saw  in  an  instant  that 
the  true  relations  of  proportion  in 
general  as  well  as  in  the  human 
body  were  the  relations  of  the 


diameter,  square,  and  equilateral 
triangle  to  the  circle  in  which  they 
are  inscribed ;  and  that  this  was 
the  occult  meaning  of  the  symbol 
called  the  Seal  of  Solomon,  which 
is  the  triangle  inscribed  in  the 
circle.  Then  all  the  reasons  for 
this  struck  me  at  once,  the  mathe- 
matical as  well  as  the  symbolical, 
the  mystical,  and  the  geometric. 
The  laws  of  numbers,  of  forms, 
and  of  magic  all  coincided. 

Bel,  I  now  know  just  as  much 
as  I  did  before.  Please  explain 
yourself,  for  to  speak  plainly  you 
seem  to  be  talking  a  little  wildly. 

Mai,  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  quite  worth  while,  but  if  you 
insist  I  will  try  to  explain  myself. 

Bel.  Certainly,  I  beg  to  insist. 

Mai,  Well,  in  the  first  place  as 
to  the  mystical  part, — for  the  first 
definite  suggestion  of  this  whole 
thing  came  to  me  in  answer  to 
this  mystical  question, — what  does 
the  symbol  of  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle inscribed  in  the  circle  meant 
and  why  was  it  used  as  a  magical 
symbol  for  ages  %  Simply  because 
it  expressed  the  Divine  Spirit 
humanised,  or  God  in  the  world, 
or  Man.  The  circle  represents  the 
world;  the  triangle,  the  Spirit^ 
which  always  had  a  triune  entity 
in  all  the  systems  of  religion. 
That  Spirit  (the  triangle),  bounded 
by  the  world  (the  circle),  is  plainly 
man — or,  as  we  Christians  would 
say,  it  is  Christ,  the  emana- 
tion of  God  made  perfect  man  in 
the  world.  Add  to  this  figure  the 
square,  which  represented  always 
law  in  the  ancient  philosophies, 
and  particularly  in  the  system  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  we  have  God 
made  man  in  the  world  through 
law.  Everything  which  was  estab- 
lished was  among  the  Hebrews 
four-square.  The  square  repre- 
sented the  absolute  establishment 
of  things,  and  this  was  its  mystical 
meaning. 
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Bel,  That  is  quaint  and  curious, 
though  perhaps  far-fetched. 

McU,  It  would  not  seem  so  to 
you,  if  you  had  studied  these 
symbols  in  the  ancient  writers. 
These  geometric  forms  were  hiero- 
glyphic statements,  which  were 
constantly  used  as  symbols. 

Bel.  But  I  hope  you  had  some- 
thing a  little  more  tangible  in  your 
mind  than  this. 

MaL  X  mean  to  go  on  now  as 
I  have  begun,  and  then  you  may 
laugh  as  much  as  you  please.  Re- 
member that  the  temple  of  the 
Jews  was  four-square.  Becall  the 
wheel  of  Ezekiel  which  contained 
the  hieratic  mysteries.  I  do  not 
mean  to  explain  them  all  to  you, 
but  if  you  are  interested  in  this 
question,  I  would  refer  you  to 
<La  Haute  Magie'  of  Levi,  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Tarot  and 
Bota^  to  the  treatises  of  Craffarel, 
and  in  a  word  to  all  the  old  magi- 
cal books  on  this  question.  You 
wiU  find  enough  to  read  if  you 
choose. 

Bel  Thanks.  I  will  take  all 
you  say  for  granted.  Let  us  get 
on  to  something  a  little  more 
tangible  and  definite. 

Mai,  I  merely  alluded  to  this 
question,  and  don't  mean  to  bore 
you  wiUi  it.  There  is  already 
enough  written  about  it  to  make 
a  small  library,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  add  to  it.  Now  for  the  mathe- 
matics. When  I  have  said  that 
this  symbol  is  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  squaring  of  the  circle 
that  is  practically  possible,  I  will 
say  no  more  on  that  point;  only 
if  you  are  interested  calculate  it, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  convinced. 

Bel,  Don't  say  any  more  about 
the  squaring  of  the  circle.  I  am 
losing  my  mind  already. 

Mai,  Then  come  down  to  num- 
bers. The  circle  in  all  the  ancient 
writers  is  founded  on  the  dodecahe- 
dron, the  1 2-sided  figure,  and  stands 


for  the  number  12 — the  iwLTpiro^ 
irvOfjLTjv  —  the  perfect  number  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  triangle 
represents  3;  the  square  4:  4 
multiplied  by  3  makes  12,  the 
perfect  number ;  added  to  3  makes 
7,  the  number  used  for  the  evoca- 
tion of  spirits.  So  that  the  tri- 
angle multiplied  by  the  square 
makes  the  circle  by  which  it  is 
bounded.  The  numbers  are  mys- 
tical, and  they  all  had  their  mean- 
ing. Read  Plato's  system  of  num- 
bers, and  you  will  see  this  plainly. 
Whether  you  understand  them  is 
quite  another  question.  Nobody 
yet  has  done  so.  Yet  this  com- 
bination certainly  coincides  with 
certain  formulas  of  his,  which  are 
not  quite  unintelligible  at  the 
present  day. 

Bel,  Pray  get  to  something 
practical. 

Mai,  Fazienza  I  and  I  will.  I 
have  already  told  you  some  days 
ago — and  of  course  you  treasure  up 
all  my  remarks — that  the  Greeks 
had  certain  definite  canons  of  pro- 
portion :  first,  that  of  Polycleitus, 
which  was  the  most  celebrated, 
and  the  earliest  definite  canon  of 
Greece;  second,  that  of  Euphranor; 
and  third,  that  of  Lysippus.  All 
these  were  primarily  founded  on 
the  Egyptian  canons — on  which, 
probably,  the  ancient  statues  of 
Debutades  of  Samos  were  worked. 
That  they  did  work,  even  at  his 
early  period,  on  a  definite  canon, 
is  clear,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  make  one  half  of  a 
statue  in  one  place,  and  the  other 
half  in  a  different  place,  so  that 
when  brought  together  they  ex- 
actly corresponded  in  proportion. 
The  canon  of  Polycleitus  is  report- 
ed empirically  by  Vitruvius ;  but 
Vitruvius  evidently  did  not  un- 
derstand the  system,  and  only 
gives  us  certain  measures,  some  of 
which  are  entirely  inaccurate.  But 
he  adds  at  the  end  of  his  account 
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a  statement  which  is  vital  to  the 
whole  system,  and  that  is,  that 
the  human  figure  was  included  in 
a  circle  and  a  square  —  how,  he 
does  not  say.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
supposed  he  meant  that  the  figure 
with  its  arms  stretched  out  toudied 
the  boundaries  of  a  square  or  circle 
drawn  round  it;  and  by  his  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  that  of  most  of 
those  that  have  followed,  the  figure 
was  divided  into  so  many  heads. 
Others  take  the  cubit  or  fore-arm 
as  the  norm  of  measurement ;  and 
others,  still  unsatisfied  with  these, 
have  sought  to  work  out  a  different 
system.  But  I  will  not  go  into 
these.  There  is  no  time,  and  it 
has  already  been  done  in  a  treatise 
on  Proportion,  with  all  the  dia- 
grams and  rules  and  measure- 
ments.^ Let  us  come  back  to  Poly- 
cleitus.  His  system  was  founded, 
in  my  opinion,  on  the  circle  and 
square  —  for  so  Vitruvius  would 
indicate— and  I  add,  also  probably 
the  triangla 

Bel.  But  what  is  your  system  t 
MaL  The  simplest  in  the  world. 
I  take  ^  of  the  height  of  any 
figure  I  wish  to  make  as  the 
radius  of  a  circle,  and  in  this 
circle  I  inscribe  an  equilateral 
triangle  and  a  square,  subdividing 
each  of  them  into  3ds  and  4ths. 
This  diagram  contains  all  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure  of  the 
size  I  wish  to  represent  it,  with 
exactitude  and  precision.  Having 
it  before  me,  I  can  at  once  and 
absolutely  give  you  every  length, 
depth,  or  breadth  of  the  whole 
figure,  as  well  as  of  all  its  parts, 
without  looking  at  the  figure,  and 
entirely  independent  of  it.  Every 
one  of  these  measures,  taken  either 
by  the  triangle  or  the  square  or  the 
diameter,  coincides  with  and  proves 
the  measures  taken  by  the  other. 


In  this  way  the  figure  can  be 
mathematic^ly  laid  out  in  its  pro- 
portions. 

BeL  Explain  a  little  more :  give 
me  an  instance. 

MaL  It  is  difficult  to  do  so 
without  this  diagram  of  the  circle, 
with  the  diameter,  the  equilateral 
triangle,  and  the  square  inscribed. 

But  here  is  one 
on  the  wall,  and 
I  will  show  you 
practically  what 
I  cannot  clearly 
explain  by  words. 
Observe !  the  di- 
ameter, which  is 
the  longest  mea- 
sure, gives  the  five  great  measure- 
ments of  the  body — (1st)  from 
the  heel  to  the  middle  of  the 
patella  (or  knee-pan) ;  (2d)  thence 
to  the  process  of  the  pelvis, 
at  the  angle  where  the  great 
abdominal  muscle  folds  over  it^ 
and  which  is  always  with  the 
ancients  a  marked  and  distinctly 
asserted  point ;  and  (3d)  thence  to 
the  highest  angle  of  the  shoulder. 
It  also  measures  (4th)  from  the 
fontaneUa  to  the  base  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  (5th)  the  utmost  breadth 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  male 
figure  outside  the  deltoids.  The 
side  of  the  triangle  measures  the 
whole  figure  into  four  parts — from 
the  heel  to  the  base  of  the  patella, 
thence  to  the  pubis,  thence  to  the 
nipples,  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  square  divides  it  into 
five  parts,  and  measures  the  arms. 
Take,  as  indicating  the  coincidence 
of  these  measures,  the  lower  1^. 
The  diameter  measures  from  the 
heel  to  the  middle  of  the  patella  ; 
the  triangle  from  the  heel  to  the 
base  of  the  patella,  or  from  the 
middle  of  the  patella  to  the  ankle ; 
and  f  the  square  from  the  ankle 


1  See  <  ProportionB  of  the  Human  Figure  according  to  a  New  Canon,'  by  W. 
W.  Story  :  published  by  Messra  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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to  the  base  of  the  patella.  Again, 
the  radius  divides  the  total  height 
into  7  parts — half  the  base  of  the 
triangle  into  8  parts,  the  square 
into  5  parts,  and,  of  course,  half 
the  square  into  10  parts.  Tak- 
ing the  supposed  and  ordinarily 
affirmed  height  of  the  whole 
human  figure  at  8  heads,  the 
head  would  be  half  the  base  of  the 
triangle ;  or,  as  in  some  systems, 
taking  the  whole  height  to  be  7 
heads,  the  head  would  be  the 
radius.  But  practically,  and  in 
Nature,  the  head  is  always  more 
than  \  of  the  height,  and  in  the 
best  proportioned  figures  is  less 
than  \,  This  is  equally  true  in 
Art.  There  is  not  of  all  the  an- 
tique statues  a  single  one  which 
is  8  heads  high.  The  head  in  Na- 
ture and  in  Art  always  divides  the 
figure  fractionally,  and  is  there- 
fore a  very  bad  norm  of  measure 
in  itself,  and  very  difficult  of  ap- 
plication. What  is  the  absolute 
measure  of  any  head  is  difficult 
with  perfect  accuracy  to  determine 
— the  measure  having  necessarily  to 
be  taken  on  the  curve  of  the  cra- 
nium— and  a  little  more  in  front 
or  a  little  more  behind  the  absolute 
centre  varies  the  measure.  In  this 
system  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain, the  head  is  not  a  norm  of 
measure  at  all.  It  is  neither  \ 
(the  radius)  nor  \  (the  half  of  the 
side  of  the  triangle) — it  is  |  of  the 
square,  which  represents  a  traction 
between  the  two.  That  fraction 
is  precisely  the  difference  between 
8  times  the  ^  base  of  the  triangle, 
and  5  times  the  side  of  the  square. 
On  this  point  I  could  say  much 
more,  about  squaring  the  circle, 
<fec.,  but  I  spare  you.  One  thing 
more  let  me,  however,  say.  Oddly 
enough,  in  all  the  systems  of  pro- 
portions that  I  ever  saw,  the  mea- 
sures only  are  given  of  the  body  and 
limbs  when  erect  or  straight,  while 
no  cognisance  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  measures  entirely  differ 


when  the  body  or  limbs  are  bent. 
In  this  system,  however,  cogni- 
sance is  taken  of  this  fact.  For 
instance,  when  the  arm  is  straight 
the  measure  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow,  and  thence  to  the 
knuckles,  is  the  square.  When 
the  arm  is  bent  at  an  angle,  the 
condyle  at  the  elbow  is  thrown 
out,  and  the  measure  of  both  parts 
is  necessarily  longer,  and  is  |  of 
the  triangle.  But  I  have  already 
said  too  much  I  fear,  and  I  will 
enter  into  no  more  particulars.  I 
will  only  add  that  there  on  the 
wall  is  a  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  with  the  proportions  as 
given  by  this  diagram  applied  to 
it;  and,  as  you  can  see  for  your- 
self, every  part  is  thus  measured, 
even  to  the  smallest,  and  each 
measurement  proves  the  other. 
There  is  an  absolute  coincidence 
of  all  to  the  same  result.  By 
this  system,  therefore,  we  have  a 
scientific  and  mathematical  stand- 
ard of  proportions  which  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  apply  in  practice, 
and  absolute,  not  proximate. 

BeL  Well,  though  you  began  in 
the  mystical  clouds,  you  have  at 
last  come  down  on.  terra  firma. 
Do  you  always  use  this  system, 
and  do  you  find  it  practical  % 

Mai.  Certainly!  I  never  should 
think  of  using  any  other  since  I 
discovered  this.  It  is  the  only 
simple,  easy,  practical,  and  accu- 
rate system  I  know.  There  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  using 
it,  and  I  know  absolutely  when 
I  am  wrong. 

Bel.  Have  you  ever  applied  it 
to  the  ancient  statues? 

Mai.  Yes;  to  many,  and  with 
great  care,  and  it  so  exactly  con- 
forms to  them  that  I  cannot  but 
be  persuaded  that  they  adopted 
some  such  method.  But  we  have 
had  enough  of  this.  I  did  not 
mean  to  go  on  so  far,  but  it  came 
into  our  talk  about  dreams,  and 
you  have  led  me  on. 
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JSeL  To  go  back  to  our  dreams — 
that  was  a  remarkable  one  by 
Coleridge  during  which  he  com- 
posed the  "  Vision  of  Kubla  Khan.'' 
It  is  so  exquisitely  musical  in  its 
rhythm,  so  full  of  charm  and  grace, 
so  clear  in  narrative,  though 
touched  so  imaginatively,  that  it 
scarcely  seems  possible  that  it  was 
really  written  during  sleep. 

Mai.  I  daresay,  in  writing  it 
down,  Coleridge  unconsciously 
varied  and  reduced  it  to  consecu- 
tiveness ;  but  I  can  never  think  of 
that  "man  from  Porlock"  with 
patience,  who  interrupted  him 
while  he  was  writing  it  down, 
and  robbed  us  for  ever  of  the  un- 
told remainder.  When  Coleridge 
had  transacted  his  business  with 
this  man  he  went  back  to  his 
poem,  you  remember,  and  it  had  all 
escaped ;  and  so,  like  Chaucer,  he 

"left  untold 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold.*' 

Bel  Milton  is  usually  so  correct 
in  his  names  and  quantities  that  it 
is  amazing  how  he  could  thus  have 
mispronounced  the  Cambus  Khan 
of  Chaucer.  Could  he  have  been 
familiar  with  the  original  t 

Mai.  It  was  probably  the  exi- 
gency of  the  rhythm  which  induced 
the  change.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  this  poem  Coleridge  did 
not,  as  he  did  in  "  Christabel," 
leave  it  purposely  untold. 

Bel.  No  matter ;  Martin  Far- 
quhar  Tupper  finished  "Christsr 
bel"  for  him. 

Mai.  Can  presumption  go  far- 
ther 1  "  Fools  will  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread." 

Bel.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
old  maxim  about  keeping  a  work 
seven  years,  and  constantly  correct- 
ing it? 

Mai.  I  disbelieve  in  it  utterly. 
When  a  writer  has  the  accomplish- 
ment of  writing,  and  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  in  hiis  work,  it  is  far 


more  probable  that  he  will,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  feeling,  seize  the  fit- 
test modes  of  expression ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  he  should  be 
careful  what  changes  he  afterwards 
makes  in  the  exercise  of  a  cold 
critical  faculty.  Undoubtedly, 
on  carefully  re-reading  it,  he  may 
often  change  passages  with  advan- 
tage, give  it  more  closeness  and 
accuracy,  charge  it  more  with  feel- 
ing, or  retrench  it  in  its  looseness. 
But  he  may  also  work  out  of  a 
composition  all  its  life  and  freedom 
by  over-elaboration,  and  make  it 
stiff,  artificial,  or  affected.  Writ- 
ing should  at  least  seem  easy  and 
natural,  however  much  we  work 
over  it,  and  there  is  great  danger 
in  making  too  many  changes 
and  retouching  too  often.  By 
going  over  and  over  anything  its 
freshness  is  gradually  lost,  until, 
at  last,  to  tibe  tired  sense  any 
change  seems  an  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  composition  we  often  snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art — 
beyond  what  we  could  in  colder 
moments  have  caught.  Invariably 
when  an  author,  after  his  poems 
have  become  known  and  popular, 
attempts  to  change  them,  the  world 
rebels,  and  generally  with  justice. 
The  change  is  scarcely  ever  an  im- 
provement. Some  poems  that  I 
could  instance  have,  I  know,  before 
they  were  printed,  been  so  fin- 
gered and  finished  and  altered 
that  they  have  lost  all  nature  out 
of  them,  and  many  a  one,  I  have 
no  doubt,  was  fresher  and  stronger 
when  it  first  came  from  the  brain 
before  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
An  author  should  be  careless  of 
critics  while  he  is  writing,  or  he 
will  risk  losing  his  freshness  and 
originality;  and  I  fairly  believe 
that  this  fear  of  what  might  be 
said  'has  hampered  many  a  man 
and  spoiled  his  work. 

Bel.  You  cannot  lay  down  any 
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universal  rale  on  this  point.  Some 
writers  do  their  best  at  once  ;  the 
strain  of  thought  bursts  out  like 
a  spring  and  will  have  its  way. 

"Etrusci 

Quale  fait  Cassi  rapido  f erventiiis  amni 
*  Ingenium," — 

as  Horace  says.  With  others  in- 
vention is  slow,  and  takes  form 
with  difficulty,  oozing  forth  as  it 
were  like  lava,  and  not  gushing 
out  like  a  torrent.  J ohn  Webster, 
for  instance,  wrote  so  slowly  and 
with  such  difficulty  those  wonder- 
ful tragedies  of  his,  that  his  con- 
temporaries and  friends  jeered 
him  ironically  for  his  easy  par- 
turition ;  but  his  work,  though 
bom  with  such  pains,  still  lives. 
Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary, 
wrote  evidently  fast,  and  Ben 
Jonson  reproaches  him  with  never 
correcting;  but  his  mind  was 
exceeding  full,  and  his  power  over 
his  materials  extraordinary.  Ben 
Jonson  himself  often  corrected  his 
own  verse  into  stiffiiess  and  artifici- 
ality. As  for  Shakespeare,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  improved 
anything  he  did  by  going  over  it  a 
second  time.  I  know  that  in  the 
first  printed  play  of  "  Hamlet some 
of  the  finest  passages  are  wanting 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  second, 
but  I  have  no  belief  that  he  ever 
rewrote  it,  as  critics  say. 

MaL  No,  nor  I.  My  own  be- 
lief is  that  the  first  "  Hamlet  was 
a  surreptitious  copy,  taken  down 
from  the  actors  or  the  theatre, 
published  without  his  knowledge, 
and  full  of  errors  and  omissions. 
So,  too,  I  believe  this  was  the  case 
with  some  of  the  historical  plays 
which  were  printed  in  his  life- 
time. In  these  there  are  great 
differences  from  the  plays  as  they 
appear  in  the  first  folio,  but  this 
was  because  originally  he  wrote 
them  in  connection  with  others, 
and  afterwards  struck  out  the 
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scenes  written  by  his  collaborators, 
and  wrote  them  himself.  Mr 
Richard  Grant  White's  masterly 
essay  on  the  Henrys  I  think  estab- 
lishes this  beyond  question,  as  far 
as  those  plays  are  concerned.  In 
fact,  I  doubt  whether  we  have  the 
true  text  of  any  of  the  plays  pre- 
cisely as  Shakespeare  wrote  them, 
but  rather  in  many  parts  as  they 
were  "  accommodated by  the  actors 
on  the  stage,  or  changed  in  the 
transcribing.  Evidently  Shake- 
speare himself  was  utterly  indiffer- 
ent as  to  his  plays,  and  took  no 
care  to  have  correct  copies  made 
and  preserved.  He  seems  to  have 
left  the  actors  to  do  as  they 
pleased  with  them,  and  probably 
the  first  folio  was  printed  ery 
much  from  the  actors'  transcripts, 
and  not  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts by  Shakespeare  himself. 
Many  of  the  passages  are  plainly 
interpretations  of  actors'  so-called 
"gag," — others  are  plainly  printer's 
mistakes. 

BeL  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  but  how 
unwilling  we  are  even  to  correct 
what  are  plainly  misprints  !  But 
perhaps  yre  are  wise  in  this;  for 
otherwise,  heaven  knows  what 
would  be  corrected  away  and  re- 
fashioned !  I,  for  my  part,  am  glad 
that  there  is  a  superstition  about 
correcting  even  what  is  mani- 
festly wrong. 

Mai.  I  could  not  go  as  far  as 
that — indeed  I  have  even  been  so 
presumptuous  as  to  try  my  hand 
at  such  corrections. 

BeL  Let  me  have  some. 

MaL  Not  now — another  time. 

BeL  Kogers  wrote  slowly  and 
corrected  indefatigably.  He  is 
said  to  have'  rewritten  a  score  of 
times  the  anecdotes  in  the  Notes 
to  his  *  Italy.' 

MaL  He  was  just  the  man  to 
do  it,  and  I  daresay  he  improved 
them  each  time ;  but  this  was  be- 
cause he  was  utterly  without  fire 
2  D 
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in  his  brain,  and  could  only  attain 
his  end  by  elaboration.  Such  men 
ought  to  correct.  Giusti,  the 
Italian  poet,  did  the  same.  He 
never  wearied  of  correcting,  and 
his  poems,  which  seem  so  spon- 
taneous and  unstudied,  cost  him 
infinite  labour.  Shelley's  manu- 
scripts, also,  are  almost  illegible 
from  corrections  and  elaborations 
and  second  thoughts.  Landor  also 
rewrote  and  revised  very  much,  or 
so,  at  least,  he  told  me.  Nothing," 
he  said,  "  can  be  too  good.  I  have 
thrown  away  as  much  as  I  have 
written,  and  most  people  would 
think  it  the  best  hsJf  of  what  I 
have  done." 

Bel,  I  wanted  to  say  something 
about  dreams.  Let  me  see — ^what 
was  it?  Oh,  I  remember.  Did 
you  ever  have  delusions  during 
fever  1 

Med.  Yes  ;  why  1 

Bel.  Is  it  not  strange  that  dur- 
ing the  delirium  our  visions  alone 
are  real,  while  the  realities  about 
us  are  purely  visionary.  The  eyes 
are  open,  the  senses  exceedingly 
acute;  a  rustling  dress  distresses 
us,  a  ray  of  light  annoys  us ;  and 
yet  the  things  which  do  not  exist 
to  our  outwajrd  senses  are  the  only 
real  things.  The  nurse  is  vague, 
we  scarcely  notice  her;  but  the 
dream -figures  are  absolute.  Do 
we  not  really  see  these  ghosts  of 
the  mindt  Can  you  persuade  a 
fever  patient  that  they  have  no 
existence  9 

Mai.  It  is  unaccountable.  I  re- 
member to  this  day,  with  perfect 
vividness,  figures  which  moved 
before  me,  many  years  ago,  during 
a  severe  fever — one  in  particular. 
It  was  a  queer  little  dwarf,  with  a 
large  head  surmounted  by  a  cap 
and  feathers,  who  came  one  day 
and  perched  himself  on  one  of  the 
bed-posts  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
He  had  a  large  portfolio  under  his 
arm,  which  he  held  closely,  and 
there  he  sat  and  smiled  at  me.  He 


was  grotesque  but  pleasant,  and 
I  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
amused  interest.  After  staying 
there  a  little  while,  he  crept  along 
to  the  opposite  post,  and  perched 
himself  there,  and  we  smiled  and 
nodded  at  each  other.  Then  he 
slipped  along  the  bed,  got  up  be- 
hind my  pillow,  drew  out  the  port- 
folio, placed  it  before  me,  opened 
it^  and  turned  slowly  over  the 
leaves.  I  would  I  could  see  that 
book  again,  for  of  all  books  I  ever 
saw  it  was  the  most  remarkable. 
As  he  turned  over  each  leaf,  there 
was  a  new  picture,  and  every  pic- 
ture was  alive.  Now  it  was  a 
vast  landscape  with  gloomy  clouds 
piled  on  the  horizon,  and  lofty 
mountains  whose  close  platoons  of 
pointed  pines  went  clambering  up 
their  slopes,  and  gleaming  snow- 
peaks  with  flashing  glaciers,  over 
which  grey,  loitering  clouds  drooped 
and  trailed.  I  heard  the  simmering 
of  the  wind  in  the  pines.  I  heard 
the  far  roar  of  the  torrents  that 
whitened  in  the  cloven  gorges.  A 
dark  eagle  sailed  around  high  up 
in  the  deep  air,  and  swept  his  large 
circles  over  the  valley. — Then  the 
leaf  was  turned.  I  saw  the  interior 
of  a  splendid  Gothic  cathedral.  Ban- 
ners were  floating  from  its  pillars, 
the  sunlight  streamed  through 
gorgeous  painted  windows  upon  a 
dense  and  murmurous  crowd  that 
were  gathered  to  some  great  cere- 
mony. As  I  looked,  a  procession 
with  splendid  dresses  —  knights, 
soldiers,  priests — came  streaming 
in,  and  a  wild  burst  of  trumpets 
shook  the  vaulted  and  groined 
roof,  and  thrilled  every  sense. 
The  crowd  fell  on  their  knees. 
The  odorous  incense-smoke  wav- 
ered in  the  air  from  swinging 
■censers,  and  saluted  the  sense ; 
— and  then  came  a  solemn  still- 
ness, and  a  symphony  of  music, 
such  as  I  never  heard  before  and 
never  shall  hear  again,  swelled  and 
died  and  rose  again,  and  filled  my 
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whole  being  with  delight. — And 
then  again  the  leaf  was  turned, 
and  so  on  at  every  turning  came  a 
new  picture ;  and  I  lay  there  en- 
tranced gazing  at  them.  Never 
shall  I  forget  this  book. 

Bel  And  you  remember  these 
pictures  now? 

McU,  I  have  described  the  two 
which  impressed  me  most.  I  never 
can  forget  them.  I  shall  never 
hear  any  symphony,  even  of  Beet- 
hoven, played  by  the  perfectest 
orchestra,  that  will  ever  come  up 
to  that.  Good  heavens !  could  I 
only  have  written  it  down.  Do 
you  know  that  I  would  not  give 
up  that  experience  of  fever  for 
many  a  day  of  tame  life.  I  came 
out  of  it  a  different  being. 

Bel.  Did  you  in  that  fever  have 
any  such  sensation  as  I  once  or 
twice  have  heard  described,  of 
being  two  persons? 

Mai.  Exactly.  I  was  for  a 
week  two  persons.  Of  course  I 
took  no  cognisance  of  time.  Night 
and  day  were  one,  and  I  was 
sweeping  down  for  a  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  over  a  glassy  slope, 
where  there  was  no  hold.  At  last 
I  reached  a  landing,  and  then  I 
became  two  persons.  I  used  to 
tell  my  watchers,  when  they  came 
to  my  bedside,  to  turn  over  one, 
for  he  was  uncomfortable,  and  let 
the  other  remain  as  he  was ;  and 
they  often  spoke  to  me  of  this 
afterwards.  And  this  reminds  me 
of  another  experience,  which  I 
mention  as  curious.  I  used,  as  a 
boy,  to  have  nightmares  of  a  sin- 
gular kind,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  I  saw  a  single  spot  of 
light  far  off  in  the  distance,  and 
as  I  gazed  it  began  to  enlarge 
and  grow  into  a  ring,  and  from 
this  flew  forth  other  rings,  and 
from  each  of  these  others  and 
others  and  others,  until  the  whole 
range  of  vision  was  of  wheeling 
rings  of  light  that  came  rushing 


down  upon  me  until  it  seemed  as 
if  they  would  overwhelm  me ;  and 
then,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
bear  it  longer — when  they  were 
close  upon  me — they  would  sud- 
denly disappear,  and  all  would  be 
blank. 

Bel.  This  was  giddiness,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Mai.  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was; 
but  that  was  the  vision  I  saw. 
Now  we  are  on  this  question,  I 
will  tell  you  another  experience  I 
had.  I  used  to  dream  constantly 
of  being  on  a  smooth  slope,  on 
which  I  could  not  keep  my  foot- 
hold. Many  other  persons  were 
there  beside  me,  but  all  of  them 
walked  calmly  to  and  fro,  as  if 
they  felt  no  such  difficulty.  I, 
however,  ever  slipped  and  slipped 
towards  a  terrible  precipice  that 
bounded  the  slope,  and  over  which 
I  knew,  if  I  could  not  stay  myself, 
I  should  surely  fall.  This  dream 
had  haunted  me  for  years  at  inter- 
vals. One  night  it  was  worse  than 
ever.  I  was,  as  usual,  sliding 
slowly  towards  this  awful  gulf, 
which  was  to  be  my  fate,  when  in 
my  dream  I  said  to  myself,  "  Life  is 
not  worth  this  torture  :  I  will  fling 
myself  down  the  precipice  and  over 
it."  No  sooner  had  I  formed  this 
resolution  than  I  determined  to 
carry  it  out.  Turning  round,  I 
rushed  towards  the  precipice  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  suddenly  the 
whole  vision  disappeared.  And, 
what  is  curious^  it  never  again 
returned. 

Bel.  That  is  indeed  strange. 

Mai.  No ;  it  never  again  re- 
turned. That  was  the  end  of  it. 
There  I  I  think  I  have  told  you 
enough  about  myself.  Now,  if 
you  please,  wc  will  go  and  take  our 
walk.  I  want  a  little  fresh  air 
after  these  fevers  and  nightmares. 

Bel.  "  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy." 
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POESIES    FROM  ABROAD. 


FROM  THE  8PAKISH  OF  GUSTAVB  BECQUBR. 


I. 

We  were  together, — ^her  eyes  were  wet, 

But  her  pride  was  strong,  and  no  tears  would  fall; 
And  /  would  not  tell  her  I  loved  her  yet, 
And  yearned  to  forgive  her  all ! 

So,  now  that  our  lives  are  for  ever  apart, 

She  thinks :    Oh  !  had  I  but  wept  that  day ! " 
And  /  ask  in  vain  of  my  lonely  heart : 
"Ah!  why  did  I  turn  awayl" 


II. 

When  youVe  drunk  one  draught  of  this  rosy  wine, 

To  set  it  aside  were  fitter; 
Though  the  taste  is  sweet  and  the  scent  divine. 
The  dregs,  alas!  are  bitter. 

So  when  passion  and  youth  shall  have  passed  away, 

Would  we  feel  no  sting,  no  sorrow, — 
Oh,  my  dear,  let  us  madly  love  to-day, 
But  say  good-bye  to-morrow ! 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  H.  HEINE. 

She  has  given  a  ring  to  me,  knowing 
It  was  meant  for  another  than  me. 

Yet  from  her  dear  eyes  there  are  flowing 
Bright  tears  that  come  fast  and  free. 

I  have  taken  her  ring,  and  unspoken 
Is  my  thought  of  another  more  fair; 

Of  a  ring,  and  a  faith  that  are  broken 
Yet  I  laugh  out  aloud  in  despair. 
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"AN  APPEAL." 
(AFTEB  SULLY  FBUDHOICME. ) 

Ah !  could  jou  see  me  weep  in  anguish  sore 
By  the  sad  hearth  I  dare  not  call  a  home, 
Sometimes,  I  think,  dear  one,  before  my  door 
Would  you  not  come? 

Could  you  but  guess  my  joy  when  your  eyes  meet 

My  wearied  eyes  in  one  divinest  glance, 
Up  at  my  window  you  would  look,  my  sweet. 
As  if  by  chance. 

If  to  my  wounded  heart  you  knew  the  balm 

Of  sympathy,  and  love  that  has  no  guile, 
Under  my  porch, — a  sister  sweet  and  calm. 
You'd  rest  awhile. 

Ah  !  darling,  if  you  knew  I  loved,  and  how, 

A  love  so  great  and  pure  your  love  must  win, 
Perhaps  you'd  lift  the  latch, — yes,  even  now, 
And  come  within ! 


"ALONE." 
(AFTEB  SULLY  FBUDHOMME.) 

Our  deepest  joy  in  silence  flows, 

Like  some  pure  stream,  unseen,  apart; 

What  lover  tells  the  bliss  he  knows? 
His  mistress  only  reads  his  heart. 

O  well-known  tread  of  lightest  feet ! 

O  lips  more  red. than  June's  red  rose! 
O  sighs  and  kisses  passing  sweet ! 

Words  that  are  neither  verse  nor  prose! 

What  tenderest  rhyme,  what  thrilling  tone 
Might  speak  of  you,  nor  do  you  wrong? 

Ah !  happy  ones  Love  makes  his  own. 
Small  need  have  you  of  lyre  or  song! 

But  he,  who  all  in  vain  must  wait 
For  arms  that  fold,  or  lip  that  clings, 

Will  grasp  a  lute  inanimate, 

And  pour  his  soul  out  on  its  strings; 
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For  glory's  fading  wreath  he  lives, 
And,  to  the  callous  world,  and  chill, 

Fragments  of  the  sad  heart  he  gives 
That  one  great  love  may  never  fill. 


"A  PABTING." 


(AFTEB  SULLY  FBUDHOMME.) 

Why,  no,  I  should  not  have  told  you,  dear. 
But  I  could  not  keep  back  one  traitor  tear. 

It  has  fallen, — see,  on  your  little  hand, — 
So  the  burning  confession  is  written  clear. 

In  letters  you  cannot  but  understand. 

And  our  laughter,  and  dancing  of  footsteps  fleet 
Are  gone  with  the  joy  of  the  spring-tide  sweet; 

I  tremble, — your  blushes  come  and  go, — 
We  cannot  meet  as  we  used  to  meet. 

We  cannot  be  friends  as  of  old,  I  know. 

But  perhaps  our  hearts,  in  their  love  new-born 

(Like  two  birds  in  their  nest  in  that  pale  pink  thorn). 

Have  their  wings  still  weak,  and  their  songs  unsunj 
For  fear  they  should  fly  on  the  morrow  mom, 

Oh!  tear  them  asunder,  they  still  are  young! 

Oh !  part  them  ere  ever  they  learn  to  fly, 
Lest  in  some  dark  future, — like  you  and  I, — 

They  may  hunger  and  yearn  for  each  other  again; 
And  through  dreary  vistas  of  earth  and  sky. 

Go  wearily  seeking, — in  vain,  in  vain ! 


AFFINITY. 


(afteb  th.  gautieb.) 

In  an  old-world  temple  two  blocks  of  stone. 
Where  the  sky  of  Athens  bums  hotly  blue, 

Have  been  standing  stately,  and  still,  and  lone, 
Dreaming  together  the  ages  through. 

There  were  two  pearls  hid  in  the  self-same  shell 
(Like  sweet  sea-tears  that  for  Venus  weep) ; 

They  have  whispered  secrets  that  none  may  tell, 
Side  by  side  in  the  heart  of  the  deep. 
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When  Boabdil  ruled  in  the  land  of  Spain, 

Two  roses  grew  in  a  garden  rare; 
They  drank  of  the  fountain's  silver  rain, 

And  mingled  their  scents  in  the  drowsy  air. 

In  Venice,  to  rest  on  a  golden  dome, 

Two  doves  came  floating  on  pinions  white; 

And  they  loved  each  other,  and  made  their  home, 
Under  the  stars  on  a  still  May  night. 

But  the  changeless  laws  that  our  lives  involve. 
Are  the  laws  of  Death,  and  cold  decay; 

So  the  temple  falls,  and  the  pearls  dissolve, — 
The  hirds  and  the  roses  must  pass  away. 

Yet  each,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis 

Is  bom  anew  in  some  fairer  form ; 
So  the  rose  may  live  in  red  lips  that  kiss, — 

The  marble  in  limbs  that  are  white  and  warm. 

And  in  hearts  of  lovers  once  more  may  greet 
Those  doves  who  dwelt  on  the  dome  of  gold; 

And  in  mouths  of  velvet  the  pearls  may  meet 
To  gleam  more  white  than  those  pearls  of  old. 

For  how  otherwise  grew  the  wondrous  birth 

Of  the  strange  and  sweet  affinity. 
That  warns  two  souls  in  this  desert  of  earth, 

They  must  claim  each  other  where'er  they  be? 

They  recall,  in  a  new-found  ecstasy. 
The  dreams  of  their  mystic  Long-ago; 

By  the  marble  temple,  or  stormy  sea^ 
Or  Moorish  garden  where  roses  blow. 

And  they  feel  the  flutter  of  snowy  wings 
On  the  golden  dome  of  a  stately  fane; — 

And  the  faithful  atoms  the  wild  wind  brings 
Must  find  each  other,  and  love  again ! 

So,  my  heart  that  within  me  bums  and  glows. 
Would  read  your  heart,  and  ask  you  whether 

You  were  pearl,  or  marble,  or  dove,  or  rose, 
In  that  fairer  world,  when  we  were  together? 


Florence  Henkikeb. 
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THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  AT  CAPE  JUBY,  NORTH-WEST  AFRICA. 


I  HAVE  always  felt  that  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  races  of  Central  Africa, 
and  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  that  continent,  is  the 
want  of  a  healthy  port  on  the  sea- 
board and  a  highway  into  the  in- 
terior. It  was  while  contemplating 
this  subject  that  it  occurred  to  me, 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  that  the 
western  Soudan,  a  district  of  the 
highest  commercial  importance, 
might  be  approached  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  from  a 
point  on  the  nort)i-west  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  A  glance  at 
a  map  will  show  that  this  portion 
of  Africa  has  great  commercial 
advantages;  it  is  situated  many 
degrees  north  of  the  tropics,  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  eight  days'  steam  from  Eng- 
land. A  trade-route  through  such 
a  healthy  country  I  considered 
would  not  only  attract  the  present 
traffic  between  northern  Africa 
and  the  Soudan,  but  would  efTectu- 
ally  destroy  the  slave  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  Morocco  and 
those  interior  regions.  I  had  fur- 
ther gathered  that  possibly  a  water- 
highway  might  be  made  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  interior  of 
the  western  Sahara,  for  there  ex- 
ist in  those  regions  vast  depres- 
sions covered  with  salt^  showing 
evident  signs  of  having  been  at 
one  time  covered  with  the  sea. 
Some  of  these  depressions  were 
supposed  to  be  under  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  I  felt  that  if  they 
could  once  more  be  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
navigable  water-highway  would  be 
opened  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
which  would  be  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.     A  similar  pro- 


ject was  afterwards  proposed  by 
the  French  for  Tunis,  where  it 
was  intended  to  let  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  de- 
pressions behind  Algeria.  I  did 
not,  however,  exclusively  base 
the  utility  of  my  project  on  the 
idea  of  forming  a  water-high- 
way into  Central  Africa,  as  an 
overland  route  was  perfectly  feas- 
ible. Before  any  practicable  steps 
could  be  taken  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  letting  the  sea  into  the 
depressions  of  western  Sahara,  a 
thorough  survey  would  have  to  be 
made  of  the  whole  district;  but 
this  could  not  be  attempted  with- 
out first  establishing  a  commercial 
settlement  on  the  coast  in  order  to 
show  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
that  our  object  was  peaceful  trad- 
ing, and  not  the  conquest  of  their 
country.  The  proposed  station 
would  form  the  basis  from  which 
our  operations  could  be  carried  on 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Before  attempting  to  carry  out 
my  plans,  I  felt  it  was  necessary 
that  a  preliminary  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  north-west 
African  coast,  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  port  for  the  intended 
settlement.  I  urged  on  the  Ad- 
miralty the  importance  of  making 
the  proposed  survey ;  but  they  re- 
fused, stating  that  from  the  infor- 
mation they  possessed  it  was  clear 
that  no  harbour  could  be  found  on 
that  coast.  In  1875  I  laid  my 
proposals  before  a  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  they  were  most  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public.  I  after- 
wards addressed  other  meetings 
on  the  same  subject.  Previous  to 
starting  for  the  north-west  coast 
of  Africa  I  addressed  the  British 
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Goyemment  on  the  subject  of  my 
proposed  visit,  asking  for  its  kind 
assistance  in  my  behalf.  By  the 
good  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affisdrs  the 
Spanish  Government  offered  me 
every  assistance  at  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  Morocco  Govern- 
ment was  also  approached  in  order 
that  the  Sultan,  as  commander  of 
the  faithful  of  the  West,  might  ex- 
tend to  me  his  support  amongst 
the  Arabs ;  but  in  reply  his  She- 
reefian  majesty  pointed  out  that 
the  portion  of  Africa  I  proposed 
visiting  was  about  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  his  territory,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  of  any  assist- 
ance whatever.  Although  the  in- 
habitants of  those  districts  were 
Mohammedans,  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  lord  and 
master.  His  Majesty  pointed  out 
the  danger  to  which  I  should  be 
exposed  in  carrying  out  my  pro- 
posal ;  for  a  Spanish  subject  some 
years  before,  while  endeavouring 
to  trade  with  the  north-west  coast 
of  Africa,  had  been  captured  by 
the  native  chief  and  kept  prisoner 
for  seven  years,  and  only  liberated 
on  the  payment  of  £5000  as  a 
ransom.  I  was  favoured  at  the 
same  time  with  a  private  letter 
from  the  British  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Morocco  to  the  same 
effect. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  European  in- 
fluence on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa  was  made  about  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  renowned 
Spanish  knight,  Diego  de  Herrera, 
lord  and  conqueror  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  After  Diego  de  Herrera 
settled  in  the  Canary  Islands,  he 
organised  an  expedition  and  passed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Africa  (which 
was  only  seventy  miles  distant), 
with  the  view  of  establishing 
Spanish  authority  among  the  bar- 
barians of    that   region.  Don 


Diego  and  his  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers landed  without  much  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  and 
in  a  short  time  built  a  castle  on 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  they 
named  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar 
Pequefia,  or  the  Holy  Cross  of  the 
little  sea.  The  Spanish  settle- 
ment was  not,  however,  long 
established  before  the  Moors 
began  to  show  signs  of  hostility, 
coming  down  in  great  hordes ;  and 
after  several  fierce  engagements 
they  succeeded  in  sweeping  the 
Spaniards  from  their  shores  and  de- 
molishing their  castle.  Diego  did 
not  live  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
the  Moors ;  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Buena- 
ventura, which  he  founded  in  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Fuertaven- 
tura.  Don  Diego  having  been  the 
first  Christian  who  attempted  to 
make  a  settlement  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  a  translation  of 
the  inscription  on  the  tablet  over 
his  tomb : — 

"Here  lies  the  generous  knight, 
Diego  Garcia  de  Herrera,  lord  and 
conqueror  of  these  islands  and  king- 
dom of  Grand  Canary  and  lesser  sea 
of  Barbafy,  third  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  of  the  Council  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  city  of  Seville,  founder 
of  this  convent,  son  of  the  generous 
Lord  Pera  Garcia  de  Herrera  (marshal 
of  Castille,  lord  of  the  town  of  Ampudia 
and  of  the  House  of  Afirula  Merina, 
major  of  Quepazava,  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  Dona  Maria  de  Agula 
y  Sarmiento,  his  wife),  conquered 
nine  kings  of  Teneriffe  and  two  of 
Grand  Canary,  making  them  vassals 
under  him,  passed  over  with  his  army 
to  Barbary,  took  many  Moors  captive, 
and  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
castle  of  Mar  Pequena,  which  he 
maintained  and  defended  against  the 
shereefs.  He  was  at  war  at  the  same 
time  with  three  nations — Portuguese, 
Gentiles,  and  Moors ;  and  of  all  he 
became  victor  without  the  aid  of  any 
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kings.  Married  to  Dona  Ines  Peraza 
de  Las  Cajsas,  lady  of  these  isles;  died 
on  the  22d  June  1485." 

The  sovereignty  over  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  Diego  de  Herrera 
on  the  Barbary  coast  was  proudly 
added  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  And 
after  the  death  of  this  valiant 
knight,  Alonzo  Fernando  de  Lugo 
was  appointed  by  Charles  V. 
€k)vemor-General  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  that  part  of  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Africa  lying  between 
Cape  Geer  and  Cape  Bojador. 
He  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  prove  the  Spanish  right  to  their 
assumed  possession  by  re-erecting 
the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar 
Pequefia,  and  this  was  done ;  but 
the  king  of  Fez  and  his  subjects 
in  overwhelming  numbers  allowed 
it  but  short  duration.  They  again 
demolished  it  as  they  had  done 
with  its  predecessor,  and  those  of 
its  brave  defenders  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  from  death 
or  cruel  captivity  made  their  way 
back  to  the  Canary  Islands.  No 
further  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  fix 
themselves  in  a  country  which 
proved  so  hostile  to  their  rule,  and 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  proud 
Spanish  dominion  is  the  ruins  of 
Herrera's  castle  half  buried  in  the 
sand.^  Time  has  dealt  unkindly  to 
the  port  itself,  for  it  is  silted  up  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  perfectly 
useless  for  boats  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

The  second  attempt  to  establish 
relations  with  this  part  of  Africa 
was  of  a  more  commercial  char- 
acter. In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  Captain  Glas  (a  Scotch 
mariner)  visited  this  coast  with 
the  object  of  founding  a  trading 
settlement ;  but  on  his  return 
journey  to  England,  in  order  to 


obtain  the  support  necessary,  for 
his  enterprise,  as  ill-fortune  would 
have  it,  he  embarked  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  on  board  a  treasure- 
ship.  The  crew  mutinied  on  the 
way  home,  and  murdered  the  cap- 
tain and  officers.  Captain  Glas's 
wife  and  daughter,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  the  brutality  of  these 
criminals,  threw  themselves  over- 
board and  were  drowned.  Thus 
perished  Captain  Glas's  noble  pro- 
ject for  establishing  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Arabs  of  north- 
west Africa. 

It  was  in  the  year  1876  that  I 
took  my  departure  from  England 
for  the  African  coast.  On  my  ar- 
rival in  the  Canaries,  the  authori- 
ties of  these  delightful  islands  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  kindly  spirit 
possible,  offering  me  every  assist- 
ance that  I  might  need.  I  after- 
wards crossed  over  to  the  African 
continent,  and  examined  about 
200  miles  of  its  coast. 

Cape  Juby  was  the  only  safe 
harbour  I  could  find;  all  other 
points  seemed  very  much  exposed 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  a  station. 
I  therefore  selected  Cape  J uby  for 
the  future  settlement.  The  port 
is  formed  by  a  reef  which  juts  out 
from  the  Cape  southwards,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  shore,  thus 
forming  a  very  fine  basin  of  water 
inside,  quite  safe  for  small  vessels ; 
but  should  the  port  rise  to  any 
importance,  the  place  could  be 
made  at  moderate  expenditure  of 
money  suitable  for  vessels  of  any 
size.  The  natives  received  me  in  a 
friendly  spirit ;  and  the  announce- 
ment that  we  were  English  inspired 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  with 
confidence,  and  we  were  eagerly 
asked  to  return  and  settle  amongst 
them.  I  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  laid  the  result  of  my 


^  A  full  account  of  Herrera  and  the  conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands  will  bo 
found  in  « Historia  General  de  las  Islas  Cwarias,'  por  Viera  Y.  Clavijo. 
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explorations  before  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  took  a  kindly  interest 
in  the  enterprise.  Although  the 
work  I  had  undertaken  was  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  beneficent  char- 
acter, yet  I  was  not  permitted  to 
proceed  without  serious  opposition. 
The  Spanish  press  began  to  think 
that  England  had  some  intention 
of  taking  possession  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa,  and  that  she 
might  ultimately  extend  her  rule 
over  the  Canaries.  They  looked 
upon  myself  as  a  paid  agent  of  the 
British  Government.  They  urged 
on  the  Spanish  Government  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
the  English  from  obtaining  any 
foothold  on  the  coast,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time  that  the 
treaty  of  1860  with  Morocco  gave 
Spain  the  right  of  re-establishing 
a  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  old 
castle  of  Diego  de  Herrera,  which 
was  abandoned  about  four  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  pacify  the  public 
mind,  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
African  coast,  with  a  view  to  find 
out  the  situation  of  their  ancient 
colony ;  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. 

I  visited  Cape  Juby  again  in 
1878,  and  had  very  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  who 
appeared  anxious  that  we  should 
establish  a  trading  settlement  at 
this  placa  After  spending  some 
time  with  the  Arabs,  I  took  my 
departure  for  England  in  order 
to  make  preparations  to  found  the 
settlement.  As  I  sailed  in  a 
small  vessel  that  I  had  chartered 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  proceed  to 
that  place  and  discharge  her,  and 
then  take  my  passage  home ;  but 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Canaries,  I 
found  to  my  astonishment  that  my 
vessel  would  not  be  admitted  on 
any*  consideration,  although  the 
civil  governor  had  previously  given 


assurance  to  the  British  consul  that 
she  would  not  be  put  in  quaran- 
tine.   This  act  was  clearly  done 
to  oppose  my  operations  on  the 
African  coast.    I  appealed  to  the 
authorities  on  behalf  of  my  poor 
sailors,  who  had  wives  and  families 
depending  upon  them,  as  there  was 
a  probability  that  we  might  all 
perish  in  our  small  craft,  for  she 
was  ill  fitted  to  make  a  long 
voyage.    One  of  her  masts  was 
rotten,  and  she  had  only  one  suit 
of  sails.    My  pleadings,  however, 
fell  on  deaf  ears.    The  Canary 
authorities,  after  various  consulta- 
tions, decided  to  despatch  us  to 
Vigo,  there  to  perform  quarantine, 
although  there  was  a  lazaretto  in 
Teneriffe.   The  British  consul  pro- 
tested against  their  action,  but  in 
vain.    For  myself,  I  could  have 
abandoned  the  vessel  and  taken 
passage  for  Liverpool;  but  I  de- 
termined   to    remain  with  my 
sailors,  as  I  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed.     To  make 
matters  worse,  the  poor  men  had 
never  been  out  of    their  own 
islands.    The  authorities  were  in 
great  haste  to  get  us  off,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
the  British  consul,  MrC.  S.  Dundas, 
we  would  have  been  forced  to  leave 
without  provisions.    A  pilot  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  the  vessel. 
I  would  not,  however,  permit  him 
to  set  his  foot  on  board  until  we 
obtained  food  for  our  journey. 
When  we  made  such  arrange- 
ments as  circumstances  would  per^ 
mit,  we  set  sail  for  Vigo  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  worst 
part  of  the  year.    After  a  few 
days'  sailing,  we  were  caught  in  a 
great  storm  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, which  lasted  several  days. 
Five  sailing-vessels  were  lost  dur- 
ing this  tempest.    Our  poor  craft 
broke  down  several  times,  and  our 
scanty  store  of  provisions  and 
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water  ran  out.  Scurvy  began  to 
make  its  appearance  amongst  the 
sailors.  Our  pilot  declared  that 
we  should  never  reach  Vigo.  We 
therefore  proposed  to  put  in  to 
Lisbon,  and  we  entered  the  river 
Tagus  after  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
one  days.  We  were  all  delighted 
to  find  ourselves  amongst  civi- 
lised people  once  more.  But  our 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended,  for 
we  had  to  remain  in  quarantine 
for  fourteen  days  before  we  could 
obtain  our  freedom.  We  were 
indeed  glad  to  get  clear  of  those 
sharks  of  officials,  who  were  always 
looking  out  for  fees.  After  giving 
my  faithful  sailors  a  few  presents, 
they  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  for 
the  Canaries,  and  I  embarked  for 
England. 

In  the  following  year  I  set  out 
again  for  Africa  in  a  chartered 
steamer,  and  renewed  my  friendly 
relations  with  the  Arabs.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  we  towed  out 
a  brig  to  serve  as  a  trading  depot. 
We  anchored  this  vessel  inside  the 
Oape  Juby  harbour,  amidst  the  joy 
and  astonishment  of  the  natives, 
who  flocked  in  large  numbers  on 
the  beach. 

I  had  always  felt  that  the  natives, 
although  nomadic,  had  a  right  to 
the  soil.  Therefore,  previous  to 
settling  definitely  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  obtained  a  concession 
of  Cape  J  uby  and  its  port,  with  a 
strip  of  land  surrounding  it,  for 
ever,  from  Sheikh  Mohammed  ben 
Bairook,  an  aged  chieftain,  who 
was  acknowledged  as  ruler  by  the 
natives  of  the  whole  country. 
After  carrying  on  business  for 
some  time  from  on  board  the  brig, 
we  commenced  to  build  a  store- 
house on  the  shore;  but  the  fan- 
atical priests  interfered,  preaching 
to  the  people  that  an  old  prophecy 
existed  which  foretold  that  in  the 
latter  days  Christians  would  come 
from  the  sea  and  conquer  the 


country,  pointing  to  a  hole  which 
was  made  for  a  drain  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building,  saying  that 
here  we  proposed  to  place  our  gun. 
The  fanatical  portion  of  the  com- 
munity having  heard  these  dis- 
courses, felt  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end ;  and  although 
I  assured  them  that  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  conquest,  yet  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  our  work  for  the 
moment.    We  then  commenced  a 
large  building  on  the  reef  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  to  serve 
as  a  fortress  warehouse  and  habita- 
tion.   This  magnificent  edifice  we 
finished  in  1882,  after  having  spent 
two  years  in  its  construction.  The 
dressed  stones  were  imported  from 
the  Canaries,  and  the  iron  and 
woodwork  from  England.  After 
the  scare  of  the  priests  had  died 
away,  we  recommenced  building 
the  shore-house,  the  natives  help- 
ing in  its  construction,  and  we 
were  able  to  complete  it  without 
any  further  interruption.  The 
natives  on  the  whole  were  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  we  were 
making  :  they  saw  that  we  meant 
to  settle  in  the  country,  which 
would  be  a  great  commercial  ad- 
vantage to  them,  for  at  our  place 
they  would  have  a  free  outlet  for 
all  their  products,  for  which  they 
could  obtain  European  manufac- 
tured goods  in  return.  Having 
Cape  Juby  as  a  port,  they  need  not 
undertake  those  tedious  journeys 
of  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  near- 
est Moorish  port  which  they  had 
done  for  ages  past.   At  this  period 
of  the  history  of  our  settlement 
peace  reigned  in  the  whole  country, 
and  we  hiEid  every  prospect  of  un- 
bounded success.    So  much  trade 
came  to  us  that  we  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  it,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  let  about  £20,000  worth 
of  business  pass  away  from  our 
hands  in  one  year.    We  also  re- 
ceived most  encouraging  letters 
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from  important  chiefs  in  the  far 
interior. 

Between  the  years  1882  and 
1884  I  made  two  expeditions  into 
the  interior  accompanied  by  a 
native  guard,  who,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  record,  acted  most  faith- 
fully. The  first  journey  I  made 
was  to  a  place  called  Port  Oonsado, 
which  is  situated  about  forty  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Gape  Juby, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Spanish  settlement  of 
Diego  de  Herrera.  I  found  that 
this  port  is  now  almost  silted  up, 
and  forms  a  vast  depression  run- 
ning for  about  fifteen  miles  inland, 
covered  with  salt.  The  entrance 
is  blocked  up  with  sand,  so  that  no 
vessel  could  approach  it.  The  sea 
breaks  at  a  great  distance  out. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  still 
remain  on  the  beach,  but  the 
whole  building  appears  to  have 
sunk,  the  tower  being  the  only 
portion  now  visible.  I  found  some 
native  inhabitants  at  this  place, 
who  live  chiefly  on  fish,  of  which 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  portion 
of  country  over  which  we  travelled 
from  Oape  Juby  to  this  place  could, 
with  little  labour,  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  Now  it  yields  pas- 
ture to  Arab  flocks.  The  second 
journey  I  undertook  was  to  the 
southwards,  starting  from  Gape 
Juby.  I  passed  along  the  sea-coast 
untU  I  reached  a  dry  river-bed, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives 
Sagia  el  Hamra.  After  examin- 
ing the  delta,  I  followed  the  chan- 
nel for  some  considerable  distance 
into  the  interior.  The  country 
rose  gradually  until  it  reached  500 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  There 
were  no  mountains  or  high  lands 
visible.  On  penetrating  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  I  observed 
that  the  waters  were  rising  on 
account  of  heavy  rains  inland. 
The  channel  of  the  river  was  about 


two  miles  wide  and  200  feet  deep. 
From  all  I  could  gather  it  appeared 
that  this  river  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Adas  Mountains,  and  forms  a  great 
branch  of  the  river  Draa.  It  runs 
in  a  southerly  direction,  sweeping 
round  Tendoof,  and  then  it  takes 
a  bend  to  the  west,  winding  through 
the  plain  until  it  reaches  the  At- 
lantic, at  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Gape  Juby.  Numerous  fresh-water 
springs  are  to  be  met  with  up  the 
cliffs  which  form  the  river-bank. 
The  date-palm  grows  here  most 
luxuriantly,  and  some  portions  of 
the  soil  were  cultivated  to  great 
advantage  by  the  natives.  Many 
parts  of  the  channel  were  thickly 
studded  with  brushwood,  in  which 
the  wild  boar,  the  leopard,  and 
other  wild  animals  found  shelter. 
My  Mohammedan  guard  engaged 
in  prayer  on  the  banks  of  this  great 
river,  while  I  stood  near,  gazing 
with  much  interest  on  the  scenes 
by  which  I  was  surrounded  in  this 
desolate  wilderness.  When  their 
devotions  were  ended,  a  priest 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  You  are 
the  only  Ghristian  who  could  stand 
here  aUve,"  at  which  I  felt  very 
much  flattered.  I  suppose  the 
danger  arose  from  the  fanatical 
character  of  the  people.  On  my 
return  journey  I  visited  the  only 
Arab  settlement  that  is  to  be  found 
near  Gape  Juby.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  Dowrah.  As  we  ap- 
proached it  we  observed  two  build- 
ings with  isquare  towers,  having  the 
appearance  of  castles.  One  of  these 
buildings  we  found  inhabited  by 
robbers,  who  from  the  towers 
brandished  their  guns  as  a  sign  of 
hostility.  We  naturally  prepared 
for  war.  However,  after  a  brief 
palaver,  peace  was  established  be- 
tween us;  for  they  found  that 
several  of  my  followers  were  also 
highwaymen.  We  passed  the  night 
in  the  same  building  with  these 
wild  sons  of  the  desert^  who  seemed 
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pleased  with  our  hospitality.  It 
appeared  that  these  castles  were 
built  at  the  head  of  the  plain  to 
guard  some  excellent  springs  near 
the  spot.  There  were  also  other 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
without  inhabitants,  the  natives 
having  left  it  with  their  flocks  to 
find  better  pasture  in  other  places. 
The  plain  of  Dowrah  showed  every 
sign  of  fertility,  and  had  been 
quite  recently  under  cultivation. 
We  observed  caves  underground 
which  had  been  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  grain.  This  district,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated,  would  sustain  a 
very  large  population ;  the  wells 
would  supply  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation.  The  natives  are 
very  anxious  that  the  place  should 
be  improved,  and  they  have  often 
asked  if  we  could  help  them.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Dowrah  may  become  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  settlement. 

On  our  way  back  to  Cape  Juby 
we  passed  several  large  depressions 
of  great  depth,  showing  evident 
signs  of  having  been  ^under  the  sea 
at  no  very  remote  period.  The 
sides  of  these  depressions  rose  in 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  about 
250  feet  in  height.  There  are 
several  of  these  dried -up  sea- 
beds  in  the  desert  covered  with 
thick  layers  of  salt,  but  their 
extent  is  as  yet  unknown.  We 
afterwards  entered  into  a  fer- 
tile district  called  Aftot,  which 
stretches  from  the  interior  to  with- 
in four  miles  of  Cape  Juby.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  good,  and  could 
easily  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
In  fact,  the  idea  that  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  the  words,  "the 
desert  of  Sahara,"  is  really  very 
misleading.  It  is  usually  repre- 
sented by  geographers  as  a  great 
wilderness  of  moving  sand,  with 
oases  here  and  there  to  serve  as 
resting-places  for  the  weary  and 
thirsty  travellers.  But  the  Sahara, 


as  we  know  it^  is  traversed  by  chains 
of  mountains  covered  in  some  places 
with  perpetual  snow,  hard-baked 
earth  instead  of  sand,  and  many 
parts  are  to  be  found  thickly 
peopled  by  industrious  inhabitants 
ruled  over  by  kings ;  and  we  find, 
that  for  ages  past  the  Sahara  has 
been  used  as  a  great  highway  for 
commerce  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  and  the  far  interior 
of  Africa. 

The  numerous  empires  and  king- 
doms of  which  the  eastern  and 
western  Soudan  are  composed, 
have  a  population  estimated  at 
about  forty  millions.  These  people 
have  always  received  their  supply 
of  European  merchandise  by  these 
routes ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  give 
the  Arab  traders  a  shorter  and 
more  convenient  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  civilised  world 
that  the  commercial  settlement  at 
Cape  Juby  was  established — a  pro- 
ject which  we  believed  would  very 
materially  increase  the  present 
traffic,  and  might  ultimately  lead 
to  great  and  beneficial  changes  in 
those  interior  regions.  The  encour- 
agement which  we  received  at  the 
starting  of  our  settlement  was  soon 
clouded  through  opposition  from 
several  quarters.  Spain  began  to 
think  that  she  ought  to  occupy  her 
old  settlement  on  the  coast.  In 
1883  a  Spanish  and  Moorish  com- 
mission examined  the  coast  from 
Agadeer  to  Cape  J uby  with  a  view 
to  find  out  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Diego  de  Herrera.  They  wished 
to  proceed  by  land  from  our  place 
to  Port  Consado,  but  our  old  Arab 
chief  would  not  permit  it.  The 
commission  then  returned  back, 
and  so  the  whole  matter  came  to 
an  end,  notwithstanding  the  many 
years  of  agitation  by  the  Spani^ 
press.  Spain,  however,  occupied 
the  river  Oro,  a  point  about  300 
miles  south  of  Cape  J  uby.  (I  ex- 
amined the  whole  of  thia  river 
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to  its  source  in  1880.)  They  also 
annexed  about  500  miles  of  coast- 
line from  Cape  Bojador  to  Cape 
Blanco.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
settlers  were  killed  by  the  natives, 
and  others  were  taken  prisoners. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
Cape  Juby,  which  was  shown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  undertaking,  has 
now  ceased. 

When  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
heard  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dangers  which  his  Majesty  pointed 
out  I  should  encounter  in  land- 
ing at  Cape  J uby,  the  settlement 
was  actually  established  and  opera- 
tions progressing,  he  then  feared 
that  such  a  port  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  where  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  could  be  exported  and 
imported  without  any  restrictions, 
would  eventually  injure  the  com- 
merce of  his  empire,  and  also  in- 
terfere with  the  supply  of  slaves 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco 
receive  from  the  Soudan.  The 
trade  in  European  and  native 
merchandise  between  the  western 
Soudan  and  Morocco  is  estimated 
at  £300,000.  With  a  view  to 
thwart  our  operations,  the  Sultan 
despatched  a  mission  by  land,  to 
Cape  Juby,  with  the  object  of 
endeavouring  to  turn  the  chiefs 
against  us,  but  without  avail.  His 
Majesty  afterwards  complained  to 
the  British  Government,  stating 
that  we  had  established  ourselves 
within  his  dominions ;  but  he  was 
referred  to  his  previous  declaration, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Cape 
J  uby  was  situated  a  long  way  south 
of  his  empire.  In  1882  the  Sul- 
tan took  stronger  measures  to 
carry  out  his  designs  against  Cape 
Juby,  proceeding  with  a  large  ex- 
pedition to  the  southern  districts 
of  his  country  to  bring  the  rebel 
tribes  under  his  control.  At  that 
time  his  Majesty  sent  to  me  a 
special  mission,  composed  of  his 


cousin,  two  governors,  and  some 
soldiers.  At  a  meeting  which  we 
held,  I  explained  to  them  under 
what  conditions  we  settled  at  Cape 
Juby,  with  which  they  appeared 
to  be  satisfied,  but  privately  they 
tried  to  turn  the  people  against 
us,  but  in  vain ;  so  they  had  to 
return  to  their  master  without 
accomplishing  anything,  and  the 
Sultan's  expedition  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  He  promised 
that  a  port  should  be  opened  in 
the  southern  parts  of  his  empire, 
so  that  the  people  might  forsake 
us,  but  this  has  never  been  carried 
out.  His  Majesty  having  found 
all  his  efforts  against  us  thwarted, 
turned  to  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, and  threatened  those  traders 
who  resorted  to  our  port  with 
death — offering  at  the  same  time 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  any  one 
who  would  murder  myself. 

All  this  opposition  and  various 
other  difficulties  by  which  we  were 
surrounded,  had  very  materially 
injured  our  business  relations  with 
the  natives  and  brought  our  trade 
to  a  standstill.  We  had  also  the 
misfortune  of  losing  our  aged 
chief,  who  had  been  our  strong 
friend  throughout  these  difficulties. 
In  writing  to  me  of  the  decease  of 
the  chief,  one  of  his  brothers  said  : 
"Know,  O  Christian,  that  what 
has  happened  to  my  brother  is 
destined  to  happen  to  all  living 
creatures.  He  has  gone  to  the 
mercy  of  God  and  his  vast  Para- 
dise." Mohammed  ben  Bairook 
was  succeeded  by  a  young  son,  but 
being  opposed  by  his  uncles  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan,  and 
having  to  encounter  other  enemies 
as  well,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Cape  Juby.  The  place  was  now  left 
without  a  government  of  any  kind, 
and  a  few  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers 
came  to  menace  our  position. 
These  troubles  culminated  in  1888, 
in  the  murder  of  our  manager  and 
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the  wounding  of  some  of  our  ser- 
vants. The  British  Government, 
however,  took  the  matter  in  hand 
very  promptly,  and  a  heavy  indem- 
nity has  been  paid  to  the  widow 
and  those  who  were  wounded.  It 
was  at  this  critical  moment  that 
my  co^irectors  of  the  North-West 
African  Company  requested  me  to 
proceed  to  Oape  Juby  and  investi- 
gate the  state  of  affairs  at  that 
place,  with  a  view  to  endeavour  to 
re-establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives,  and  open  trade  once 
more  if  possible.  I  left  England 
in  August  of  last  year,  accom- 
panied by  Col.  Baron  Lahure  and 
Lieutenant  Fourcault,  who  were 
intrusted  with  a  mission  from 
Belgium,  whose  object  was  to  re- 
port on  the  suitability  of  Cape 
Juby  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in  connection  with 
the  Congo  State.  On  our  arrival 
at  Oape  Juby  we  found  the  place 
in  a  most  deserted  condition,  the 
natives  having  left  it  on  account 
of  the  late  troubles.  Very  soon, 
however,  people  began  to  come 
from  the  interior,  with  whom  I 
had  friendly  interviews.  In  the 
meantime  Baron  Lahure,  his  com- 
panion, and  myself,  visited  several 
places  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
coast.  These  gentlemen  made  also 
plans  of  the  harbour,  and  the 
Baron  made  sketches  of  various 
places  of  interest  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; they  also  gave  me  every 
possible  assistance  while  they  re- 
mained with  me.  Baron  Lahure, 
on  his  return  to  Brussels,  made  a 
most  favourable  report  on  Cape 
Juby,  which  he  laid  before  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
This  year  I  paid  another  visit  to 
Cape  J uby,  and  met  a  large  num- 
ber of  chiefs,  who  assembled  to- 
gether to  appoint  a  chief  to  rule 
over  them,  and  they  also  agreed 
among  themselves  to  protect  Oape 
Juby  against  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 


rocco and  all  evil-disposed  persons 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  I  was 
a  party  to  these  arrangements,  as 
representing  the  English  Company, 
and  I  have  every  hope  that  tran- 
quillity for  the  future  of  Cape  J  uby 
is  to  some  extent  assured.  Trade 
commenced  and  the  place  assumed 
a  busy  appearance.  We  are  now 
building  a  house  for  our  new  chief. 
El  Bashir  woold  Mohammed  ben 
Bairook,  and  shelter  for  the  mer- 
chants. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  which 
we  adopt  towards  the  natives,  we 
always  keep  our  engagements,  and 
never  take  advantage  of  them  in 
any  way.  We  do  not  sell  spirits 
or  permit  them  to  be  supplied  to 
them,  and  we  da  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  treat  them  with  respect 
This  I  find  the  most  suitable 
plan  for  keeping  on  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  inhabitants  of 
north-west  Africa. 

Regarding  the  natives  them- 
selves, I  may  remark  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  district  around 
Oape  Juby,  and  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  Soudan,  are  mostly 
Arabs,  others  half  n^roea  They 
are  divided  into  many  tribes, 
with  several  chiefs  for  each.  The 
strong  help  the  weak  for  a  con- 
sideration, which  is  paid  as  a  trib- 
ute. They  are  governed  by  the 
chiefis,  who  have  the  power  of 
electing  a  head  chief  to  rule  over 
them.  Law  is  administered  by 
shereefis  or  priests,  who  also  make 
marriage  contracts  and  write  bills 
of  divorce.  All  the  inhabitants 
profess  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior 
they  are  very  fanatical ;  but  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Juby  the  natives  are  now 
more  liberal  on  account  of  their 
long  contact  with  ourselves.  Li 
their  religious  exercises  the  na- 
tives use  two  books,  the  Koran, 
and  the  Daleel,  composed  by  vari- 
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oufl  learned  Mohammedanfi.  I  had 
a  translation  of  the  Daleel  made 
from  the  Arabic  into  English, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind.  I  presented 
the  translation,  together  with  the 
Arabic  original,  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
specially  admired  the  elaboration 
of  the  Arabic  version.  The 
wealth  of  the  people  consists  of 
cattle  and  com,  and  they  wander 
about  from  place  to  place  for  pas- 
tare  for  their  animals.  They  all 
engage  in  trade,  and  are  very  keen 
merchants.  Some  of  the  priests 
are  well  educated,  and  possess 
good  libraries  of  Ajrabic  books. 

Notw^ithstanding  the  difficulties 
by  which  our  settlement  at  Gape 


Juby  is  surrounded,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  our  labours  will 
ultimately  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Geographically,  we  possess 
perhaps  the  best  position  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior  on  the  whole 
coast  of  north-west  Africa.  It  is 
healthy,  necur  England,  most  con- 
veniently situated  for  native  mer- 
chants— in  fact,  it  is  the  very  key 
to  the  commerce  of  the  western 
Soudan,  and  may  in  time  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sions we  have  in  Africa.  All  we 
require  is  that  our  hands  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  British 
Government,  and  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  the  assistance  which  we 
need  will  be  withheld  from  us  at 
the  right  moment. 

Donald  Mackenzie. 
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LOST — A  HEART. 

So  you're  going  up  to  the  Highlands  1  .  .  . 

CommiBsions  for  me?  Well — no — 
.  .  .  You  might  chance  to  hear  of  a  trifle 

I  left  there  a  year  ago. 

A  trifle  I  don't  feel  the  want  of — 

Scarce  needful  for  ladies'  wear, — 
But  still  it  has  often  vexed  me 

To  think  I  should  leave  it  there. 

I  cannot  tell  where  I  dropped  it — 

Perhaps  on  the  cliff  that  day, 
When  the  hoarse  Atlantic  surges 

Thundered  through  clouds  of  spray. 

Or  it  might  have  been  in  the  heather, 

Or  down  by  the  amber  bum, 
Where  the  grey  and  lichened  boulders 

Lie  bedded  in  golden  fern. 

Or  was  it  under  the  starlight, 

Down  the  path  from  Amulree, 
When  the  pipes  wailed  out  their  music 

Of  weird  and  changeful  glee? — 

.  .  .  Perhaps,  when  strolling  idly 

Beside  the  bitter  brine, 
You  might  find  a  blood-red  pebble, 

Jasper  or  serpentine. — 

The  waves  have  flung  it,  and  tossed  it, 

And  polished  it  smooth, — 'twill  do 
To  set  in  a  brooch  or  locket 

And  wear,  the  season  through. 

A.  WERirER. 
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Fbom  some  occult  cause  or  an- 
other, the  Easter  recess  of  1889 
exercised  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  **her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion." It  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  greater  probability 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  they 
had  begun  to  discover  that  ob- 
structive tactics  did  not  add  to 
the  popularity  of  those  who  in- 
dulge in  these  practices,  or  in  the 
more  charitable  belief  that  they 
had  awakened  to  the  consciousness 
that  such  tactics  are  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  character  of  its 
members.  At  any  rate,  the  result 
of  the  reflections  and  counsels  of 
the  recess  were  speedily  apparent 
in  the  altered  and  improved  be- 
haviour of  the  Gladstonian  cohorts. 
A  "  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
their  dream  ; "  the  angry  threats  of 
refusing  money  and  preventing  the 
progress  of  business  were  no  longer 
heard,  or  heard  only  from  obscure 
and  unimportant  quarters ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  hopeful  probability 
that  the  session,  while  not  unduly 
protracted,  would  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  past  sessions  in  the 
matter  of  practical  legislation. 

As  regards  that  part  of  the 
Government  programme  which  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  the 
National  Defences,  it  had  already 
been  discovered  that  the  country 
was  in  no  humour  to  listen  to 
the  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
school  of  shallow  economists,  and 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  wisely  forbore  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  an  unpopular 
and  unpatriotic  resistance  to  a 
policy  which  plainly  recommended 
itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation.  If  the  legislative  .  pro- 
posals of  the  Qovemment  under 


this  head  had  been  their  only 
successful  attempt  at  legislation, 
the  session  of  1889  would  have 
been  one  upon  which  the  country 
as  well  as  the  Ministers  might 
have  been  congratulated.  But  the 
same  session  has  seen  the  Scotch 
Local  Government  and  the  Scotch 
Universities  Bills  passed  into  law, 
by  the  first  of  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  Scotland  has  been  largely 
and  wisely  extended  upon  repre- 
sentative municipal  lines;  whilst 
in  the  second,  a  vastly  important 
question  has  been  dealt  with  and 
settled  in  such  a  manner  and  in 
such  a  spirit  as  to  show  that  Scot- 
land at  least  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain that  her  national  feelings 
are  ignored,  or  her  local  sentiments 
slighted,  in  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  sub- 
ject without  remarking  upon  the 
two  principal  features  which  char- 
acterised the  debates  upon  these 
great  Scotch  measures, — first,  the 
conspicuous  ability  and  tact  with 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  treated 
every  question  which  arose;  and 
secondly,  the  sincere  desire  evinced 
by  the  Government  to  discover  the 
real  state  of  Scotch  feeling  upon 
every  disputed  point,  and  their 
readiness  to  concede  to  that  feeling 
wherever  such  concession  could  be 
fairly  and  reasonably  demanded. 
With  regard  to  both  measures,  the 
Lord  Advocate  displayed  that  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  enabled  him  to  deal  success- 
fully alike  with  friendly  criticisms 
and  hostile  amendments;  and  his 
position  in  the  House,  already 
assured,  must  have  been  greatly 
improved  and  strengthened  by  his 
conciliatory  demeanour  and  skilful 
conduct  of  the  debates.    It  must 
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be  admitted  that  both  bills  were 
amply  and  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  that  the  fullest  opportunity 
was  given  for  the  ventilation  of 
every  idea  and  every  cix>tchet  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  suggest 
or  devise.  It  was  clearly  recog- 
nised and  admitted  from  Uie  first, 
that  Scotch  representatives  had  a 
right  to  discuss  at  length  measures 
so  vitally  affecting  Uie  interests 
of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  consider  that  no  one  can  im- 
pute to  the  Government  that  they 
in  any  way  attempted  to  stifle  or 
shorten  that  legitimate  discussion, 
from  which  it  may  be  hoped  that 
these  important  measures  have 
been  passed  into  law  in  a  shape 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  Scot- 
land as  wise  and  safe  improvements 
in  her  constitution. 

Nor  has  Ireland  been  over- 
looked or  neglected  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Scottish  and  Imperial 
measures.  The  "  Light  Railways  " 
and  "Drainage"  BUls  introduced 
by  the  Irish  Government  had  for 
their  object  the  development  of 
local  resources  and  the  extension 
of  local  enterprise.  That  such 
measures  should  not  have  received 
a  warm  welcome  and  a  cordial 
support  from  the  so-called  Na- 
tionalist party,  is  a  significant 
comment  upon  the  principles  which 
inspire  the  general  policy  and 
prompt  the  legislative  action  of 
that  section  of  politicians.  If 
it  were  really  the  desire  of  these 
gentlemen  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  their  fellow-countrymen,  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  attract  to  Ireland  that 
capital  and  enterprise  which  have 
been  frightened  from  her  by  the 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  con- 
sequent upon  the  unlawful  combi- 
nations and  mischievous  societies 
which  have  so  long  cursed  her 
existence,  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  as  to  their  grateful  and 


eager  reception  of  the  Government 
proposals.  These  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  confer  immense  benefit 
upon  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  as  well 
as  upon  her  more  remote  agricultu- 
ral districts,  by  bringing  the  pro- 
duce of  both  nearer  to  good  markets, 
and  thereby  securing  for  it  a  more 
profitable  price.  The  obstruction 
and  opposition  to  these  proposals 
which  has  proceeded  from  many  of 
the  Pamellites  can  only  tend  to 
corroborate  the  assertions  which 
have  been  made  by  their  oppo- 
nents— namely,  that  they  find  it 
more  to  their  political  advantage 
to  keep  their  countrymen  discon- 
tented, than  to  promote  that  well- 
doing which,  bringing  contentment 
in  its  train,  would  reconcile  them 
to  that  British  rule  which  is 
in  reality  their  best  friend,  but 
their  reconciliation  to  which  would 
take  away  and  destroy  the  trade 
of  pseudo  -  patriots  and  political 
agitators. 

Be  the  truth  what  it  may,  it 
will  be  noted  by  Irishmen  who 
really  love  their  country  that 
those  who  specially  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  National- 
ists have  done  their  utmost  to 
thwart  and  resist  the  Government 
in  their  attempts  to  confer  ma- 
terial benefit  upon  Ireland.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  their  votes  against 
measures  so  unquestionably  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  constituents;  but  even  in 
some  of  these  cases  their  support 
has  been  rendered  in  the  most 
grudging  spirit,  and  after  the  most 
ungracious  fashion,  and  they  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  profess  and 
parade  their  ingratitude  to  the 
givers  of  the  British  money  which 
they  accept  without  a  scruple  of 
remorse  for  such  unseemly  con- 
duct. Gratitude,  however,  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a 
party  which  has  been  taught  to 
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believe  that  the  action  of  Qreat 
Britain  towards  Ireland  has  been 
invariably  prompted  by  feelings 
of  hostility,  and  which  can  see 
nothing  but  bribery  in  acts  of  be- 
neficent legislation  —  nothing  but 
tyranny  in  the  enforcing  of  the 
ordinary  laws  which  bind  together 
and  protect  a  civilised  community. 
These  "  patriots  "  and  the  English 
Radicals  have  done  their  utmost  to 
thwart  the  Government  in  their 
beneficent  legislation,  and  their 
partial  success  is  much  to  be 
deplored. 

The  Drainage  Bills  introduced 
by  Mr  Balfour  were  measures  of 
a  similar  character  to  the  Light 
Railways  Bill  —  that  is  to  say, 
bills  of  a  strictly  non-contentious 
nature,  and  for  the  opposition  to 
which  there  was  no  possible  ex- 
cuse. Several  of  these,  however, 
had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
pertinacious  opposition  which  they 
encountered.  It  would  seem  that 
a  section  of  Nationalists  and  Radi- 
cals have  so  bespattered  the  Gov- 
ernment with  abuse,  and  have  rep- 
resented them  so  constantly  and 
bitterly  as  the  enemies  of  Ire- 
land, and  their  policy  as  one  of 
coercion  only,  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  truth  to  be  known. 
That  truth  must  sooner  or  later 
be  fully  understood — namely,  that 
the  Unionist  Government  would 
never  have  resorted  to  coercion 
at  all,  if  the  influence  of  wicked 
men  had  not  driven  them  to  co- 
ercive action,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  law 
which  that  influence  had  been 
employed  to  subvert.  With  this 
truth,  moreover,  comes  another  of 
no  less  importance — namely,  that 
the  natural  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  once  that  supre- 
macy of  the  law  has  been  estab- 
lished, is  not  of  a  coercive  but 
of  a  conciliatory  and  benefi- 
cent character,  and  that  from 


them  Ireland  may  expect  more 
substantial  good  and  more  useful 
legislative  aid  than  from  those  who 
would  trample  law  and  order  under 
foot,  and  tempt  the  tenantry  and 
peasantry  of  Ireland  into  paths  of 
lawlessness  and  sedition  which  can 
only  lead  to  their  impoverishment 
and  ruin.  If  the  Gove^ment  had 
received  ordinary  fair-play,  their 
remedial  measures  for  Ireland 
would  easily  have  been  carried. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  relate 
the  success  of  the  Light  Rail- 
ways Bill,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  incidents  of  its 
passage,  as  throwing  a  vivid  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  those 
men  who  monopolise  so  much  of 
the  time  of  Parliament,  and  are  for 
ever  seeking  to  pose  as  the  special 
champions  of  the  people.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  a  Grand 
Committee;  and  no  sooner  did  it 
come  on  for  discussion  than  Mr 
Storey,  Mr  E.  Robertson  (member 
for  Dundee),  Mr  Biggar,  and  two 
or  three  other  Gladstonian  mem- 
bers commenced  the  policy  of  ob- 
struction. Messrs  Biggar  and 
Storey  (par  nobile  /ratrum/)  be- 
gan by  objecting  to  the  name  of  the 
bill,  and  took  a  division  thereupon. 
Then  Mr  Storey,  who  had  ob- 
jected altogether  to  the  measure, 
upon  the  specific  ground  that  it 
would  give  the  money  of  the 
British  taxpayer  to  local  under- 
takings in  Ireland,  gave  evidence 
at  once  of  his  consistency  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  economical  profes- 
sions by  proposing  to  extend  the 
bill  to  Scotland  and  England,  and 
took  another  division  upon  this 
point.  Although  they  found  them- 
selves in  so  decided  a  minority  as 
should  have  prompted  them  in  com- 
mon decency  to  have  abated  the 
violence  of  their  opposition,  these 
diffident  legislators  took  twenty- 
Jive  divisions  upon  the  first  page 
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of  the  bill,  and  attempted  to  stop 
its  progress  by  every  device  in 
their  power.  The  chairman,  Mr 
Salt  (whose  fairness  and  judgment 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  know 
him),  having  ruled  many  of  their 
amendments  out  of  oider,  they 
appealed  to  the  Speaker  against 
his  ruling,  left  the  Committee  in 
high  dudgeon  because  they  could 
not  have  everything  their  own 
way,  and  when  the  bill  came 
back  to  the  House,  strove  again 
to  delay  and  defeat  it  by  moving 
for  its  recommittal  to  the  Oom- 
mittee.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
however,  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
speech,  exposed  their  conduct  in 
Committee,  and  defended  the 
course  taken  by  the  chairman, 
which,  he  truly  said,  "would  be 
approved  by  every  member  who 
believed  that  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure were  intended  to  be  used 
and  not  abused."  Still  not  one 
whit  abashed,  these  champions 
of  factious  obstruction  continued 
their  opposition  to  every  clause 
of  the  bill,  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  a  dozen  or  more  divi- 
sions (though  each  time  left  in  a 
miserable  minority),  moved  many 
amendments,  some  in  order  and 
some  promptly  overruled  as  con- 
trary to  order,  and  only  yielded 
when  it  had  been  made  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  did 
not  intend  to  be  either  bullied  or 
wearied  into  submission.  Some  of 
those  Irish  members  who  may  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  "  paten- 
tees" of  obstruction  were  upon 
this  occasion  opposed  to  the  ob- 
structionists, who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  stop  the  passage  of  British 
money  to  Irish  objects.  These 
gentlemen  were  placed  in  a  some- 
what awkward  position,  and  being 
unable  to  bring  themselves  to 
praise  the  Government  whose 
measure  they  were  bound  to  sup- 
port, relieved  themselves  by  at- 


tacking the  Storey-Big^;ar  section 
of  Radicals,  who  were  employing 
against  them  their  own  tactics  of 
obstruction.  The  exchange  of 
courtesies  between  these  two  sec- 
tions of  "  Liberals  below  the  gang- 
way "  was  infinitely  amusing,  and 
must  have  afforded  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Covemment,  especially 
when  the  conflict  terminated  in 
the  triumphant  passage  of  their 
bill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dun- 
dee and  Sunderland  will  mark  and 
resent  the  factious  conduct  of  their 
representatives,  and  their  con- 
temptuous disregard,  both  in  the 
Grand  Committee  and  the  House, 
of  the  fundamental  Liberal  doc- 
trine that  a  minority  should  yield 
to  the  definitely  expressed  opinion 
of  the  majority. 

Although  obstruction  had  ap- 
parently been  abandoned  after  the 
Easter  recess,  the  loquacity  which 
is  the  curse  of  a  representative 
assembly  was  indulged  in  suffi- 
ciently to  compel  the  relinquish- 
ment of  several  €k)vemment  meas- 
ures besides  those  relating  to 
Irish  drainage,  and  notably,  Eng- 
land has  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  her  Local  Government  system, 
by  the  formation  of  district  coun- 
cils, and  the  further  delegation 
of  powers  to  those  county  coun- 
cils which  are  doubtless  destined 
eventually  to  absorb  many  duties 
the  performance  of  which  is  at 
present  left  in  other  hands. 

The  principal  proposals  of  the 
Government  having  been  success- 
fully carried  through  Parliament, 
it  was  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  ardour  of  our  legislators,  and 
the  improved  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  been  re- 
warded by  an  earlier  prorogation 
than  has  recently  been  the  case. 
This  pleasant  prospect,  however, 
became  overshadowed  when  almost 
within  reach  of  attainment.  The 
postponement  of  the  Irish  esti- 
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mates,  in  order  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  Irish  members,  was 
alone  sufficient  to  imperil  an  early 
prorogation;  for  it  was  a  hazardous 
experiment  to  trust  either  to  the 
forbearance  of  the  Nationalists 
and  their  allies  above  and  below 
the  gangway,  or  to  the  non-occur- 
rence of  some  Irish  grievance, 
-which,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
wortldes,  would  justify  prolonged 
discussion  upon  every  item  in  the 
estimates  which  could  by  possibility 
be  connected  therewith.  But  the 
risk  of  a  later  session  than  had 
heen  anticipated  was  immeasurably 
increased  when  the  question  of  the 
Hoyal  Grants  had  to  be  brought 
"before  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  projected  marriage  of  a  Royal 
Princess  with  the  Earl  of  Eife.  The 
chance  of  an  "  exhibition  of  cheap- 
Jack  Eepublicanism,''  as  it  was 
happily  put  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  was  too  much  for  Mr 
Labouchere  and  the  other  popu- 
larity-mongers of  our  New  Democ- 
racy. This  party,  wittily  termed 
the  Jacobins  from  the  name  of  one 
of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  from  the 
supposed  affinity  of  their  principles 
to  the  French  party  of  that  name, 
and  who,  from  their  ignorance  alike 
of  the  history  and  the  constitution 
of  their  country,  might  even  more 
appropriately  be  designated  the 
"know-nothing"  party,  found  in 
this  question  of  the  Royal  Grants 
an  opportunity  of  flaunting  them- 
selves before  the  public  as  the 
disciples  of  economy,  and  the  patri- 
otic protectors  of  oppressed  tax- 
payers from  the  extravagances  of 
Royal  demands  and  the  expenses 
of  monarchical  institutions.  The 
elaborate  and  tedious  speech  in 
which  Mr  Labouchere  moved  a 
refusal  of  the  proposed  grants,  con- 
tained nothing  beyond  the  usual 
claptrap  arguments  and  the  par- 
tial and  irrelevant  statistics  with 
which  public  audiences  are  gen- 


erally "gulled"  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Beyond  a  studied  but  puer- 
ile insult  to  Mr  Chamberlain,  and 
a  bombastic  declaration  that  the 
differences  of  the  Opposition  up- 
on the  particular  question  before 
the  House  would  not  prevent  their 
unity  and  cohesive  action  whenever 
there  was  a  chance  of  regaining 
office,  Mr  Labouchere  said  noth- 
ing to  amuse  the  House — which 
was  rather  hard  upon  those  who 
had  to  listen  to  the  lengthy  har- 
angue in  which  he  strove  to  show 
his  fitness  for  the  novel  position  of 
a  leader  of  the  Radical  party. 

The  speech  of  his  seconder  was, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  of  a  re- 
markable character  —  remarkable 
for  its  confession  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  differences  which  Mr 
Labouchere  had  striven  to  mini- 
mise ;  still  more  remarkable  in  its 
flagrant  violation  of  good  taste 
and  manners,  and  its  violent  and 
untruthful  assumptions  with  re- 
gard to  the  income  at  present  pos- 
sessed by  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
The  professions  of  lip-loyalty  and 
of  personal  respect  for  her  Majesty 
with  which  Mr  Storey  wound  up 
his  speech  may  be  taken  at  their 
true  value  when  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  his  speech, 
and  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's 
jubilee  by  the  Sunderland  news- 
paper with  which  he  is  connected. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  gross 
exaggeration  of  her  Majesty's  in- 
come, computed  by  Mr  Storey 
without  reliable  data,  and  insisted 
upon  even  after  the  rebuke  of  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  emphatic  denial 
of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  places  the 
utterer  of  such  inaccuracies  in  no 
very  enviable  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  kind  of  pabu- 
lum with  which  the  masses  are  re- 
galed by  the  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians of  whom  Mr  Storey  affords 
so  good  an  example. 
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It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  these 
determined  opponents  of  the  mon- 
archical system.  They  are  loud 
in  condemnation  of  the  servile 
Ministers  and  subservient  Parlia- 
ments who  paid  the  debts  of  for- 
mer kings  and  princes  out  of  the 
public  purse,  and  yet  they  urge 
it  almost  as  a  matter  of  offence 
against  her  present  Majesty  that 
she  has  lived  well  within  the  in- 
come provided  for  her  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's wise  economy,  coupled  with 
the  good  management  which  has 
improved  the  Royal  property,  hav- 
ing resulted  in  a  certain  saving, 
our  "new  Radicals,"  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  future  princes, 
actually  urge  this  fact  as  a  ground 
for  refusing  claims  undoubtedly 
always  recognised  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  the  possibility  of 
refusing  which  no  notice  whatever 
had  been  at  any  time  given  to  her 
Majesty. 

In  former  times,  no  doubt,  kings 
have  troubled  their  subjects  by 
their  lavish  expenditure,  and  the 
public  purse  has  been  depleted  by 
the  extravagances  of  Royal  persons. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  our  sapi- 
ent Radicals  and  Republicans  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  seek  to 
punish  the  monarch  for  having 
avoided  debt,  and  for  the  salutary 
economy  which  has  enabled  her  to 
live  within  her  income.  As  to  the 
actual  amount  of  that  income,  it 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  be- 
side the  question.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  her  Majesty's  reign, 
the  Civil  List  was  definitely  set- 
tled upon  certain  principles  which 
must  prevail  until  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign  renders  a  re- 
settlement necessary.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  the  demand  made 
is  one  strictly  in  accordance  with 
precedent  and  constitutional  usage ; 
and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  upon  such  a  question  it  should 


have  been  found  impossible  to  ob- 
tain that  unanimity  of  opinion 
which  would  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  views  cf 
her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  and 
would  have  shown  to  the  world 
that,  in  support  of  the  limited 
system  of  monarchy,  under  which 
we  enjoy  the  cheapest  form  of 
government  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  liberty  possessed  by 
any  European  country,  it  is  our 
habit  to  forget  party  politics  and 
party  considerations  of  personal 
position,  and  to  unite  one  and  aU 
upon  a  subject  which  is  emphati- 
cally one  of  general  and  imperial 
interest. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  this 
topic  without  reference  to  the 
independent  and  patriotic  part 
played  by  Mr  Gladstone,  who  once 
more  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  constitutional  statesman.  In  a 
speech  which  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  which  he  has  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
many  years,  Mr  Gladstone  took 
high  constitutional  ground;  ex- 
posed the  weakness,  unfairness, 
and  fallacy  of  Mr  Storey's  state- 
ments ;  vindicated  the  position  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  explained  the  ex- 
isting relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people  with  a  comprehen- 
sive breadth  of  argument  which  at 
once  removed  the  question  from 
the  petty,  peddling  quirks  and 
quibbles  with  which  it  had  been 
surrounded  and  muddled  by  the 
Labouchere  -  Storey  vapourings. 
Mr  Gladstone  pointed  out  that 
her  Majesty  has  waived  all  claim 
for  future  grants  for  other  of  her 
descendants  than  the  children  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  and,  more- 
over, he  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  too  often  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten, that  Royal  personages  have 
less  control  than  private  individu- 
als over  their  incomes,  which  are 
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materially  affected  and  diminished 
by  the  large  demands  made  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  the  public 
position  occupied  by  their  posses- 
sors. He  might  have  added  with 
justice  that  never  was  there  a 
Royal  Family,  the  members  of 
which  so  ungrudgingly  lent  them- 
selves to  support,  fdi^e  by  purse 
and  by  personal  exertion,  every 
object  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  State  and  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 

After  the  speech  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  upon  the  Royal 
Grants  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  made  his  first  speech 
after  a  considerable  absence.  Upon 
the  second  night  of  the  debate. 
Lord  Randolph,  with  a  clear  and 
complete  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
mercilessly  dissected  and  destroyed 
the  laboured  statistics  which  Mr 
Bradlaugh  had  inflicted  upon  the 
House,  and  showed  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  junior  member 
for  Northampton  to  be  no  less 
faulty  than  his  figures.  Then 
turning  upon  Mr  Storey,  he  dis- 
missed that  loose  speaker  "  with 
a  few  contemptuous  words,  in 
which  he  truly  described  his  extra- 
vagant statements  as  "without  the 
smallest  justification,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  allude  to  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  income  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  expend- 
ed; and  to  show  to  the  House,  by 
incontrovertible  figures,  how  great 
had  been  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
country,  and  how  infinitesimally 
small  was  the  "burden"  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Lord  Randolph 
made  one  quotation  from  a  speech 
of  Mr  Mundella  (when  in  office) 
which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind. 
In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  the  allow- 


ance to  the  Prince  of  Wales  exces- 
sive, Mr  Mundella  replied :  "  There 
is  no  greater  mistake,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  many  working  men 
make  in  supposing  those  personal 
allowances  to  Royalty  are  such  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  nation. 
They  are  a  flea-bite  as  compared 
with  some  bad  legislation,  some 
miserable  war,  or  some  irregular- 
ity." These  are  true  words,  and 
Mr  Mundella  might  have  added 
more.  These  grants,  necessary  to 
maintain  the  position  and  dignity 
of  Royalty,  are  "  a  mere  flea-bite  " 
compared  with  what  the  country 
would  certainly  be  called  upon  to 
pay,  in  one  shape  or  another,  if, 
instead  of  an  hereditary  monarch, 
we  had  an  elected  president,  or 
such  a  form  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment as  might  bring  the  Storeys, 
the  Laboucheres,  and  other  shal- 
low-pated  politicians  of  the  like 
calibre,  into  responsible  positions 
in  the  State.  As  it  is,  we  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  Republic,  and 
have  at  present  experienced  few  of 
its  disadvantages,  although  it  is 
possible  we  may  have  to  encounter 
some  of  these,  unless  the  masses, 
who  now  possess  political  power, 
can  be  brought  to  understand  and 
estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
democratic  talkers  and  scribblers, 
who,  in  their  search  for  self-ad- 
vancement, do  not  scruple  to  assail, 
with  unblushing  misstatements 
and  unjustifiable  inventions,  any 
and  every  institution  of  their  coun- 
try* Ml  attack  upon  which  they 
can  pose  before  their  dupes  as  re- 
formers and  patriots. 

The  impertinent  self-assertion  of 
Messrs  Labouchere  and  Storey  con- 
tinued to  display  itself  after  the 
House  had  by  an  enormous  major- 
ity approved  the  proposals  of  the 
Government^  by  numerous  amend- 
ments of  an  inadmissible  character, 
puerile  misunderstanding  of  the 
law,  and  insolent  contradictions  of 
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those  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Grown  who  were  better  informed 
than  themselves.  The  matter  hav- 
ing been  fully  discnssed  and  de- 
cided on  the  three  previous  nights 
of  debate,  these  twin  brethren  of 
democratic  obstruction  were  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  and  discreditable 
waste  of  public  time  in  prolonging 
it  for  three  more  nights  in  the  first 
week  of  August;  and  even  their 
followers  and  supporters  were  so 
ashamed  of  their  tactics  that  they 
dwindled  down  to  the  number  of 
about  forty,  and  in  some  of  the 
many  divisions  which  these  irre- 
pressible legislators  inflicted  upon 
the  House  they  mustered  even  less 
than  that  magic  number. 

The  only  other  circumstance 
connected  with  these  debates  to 
which  it  may  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion is  the  emphatic  statement  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy, 
entirely  endorsed  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
that  in  their  judgment  the  fortune 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  that  provision 
for  her  grandchildren  which  be- 
fitted their  station  and  dignity, 
and  which  Parliament  would  think 
necessary  for  their  support.  This 
statement — ^made,  be  it  recollected, 
after  the  amount  of  her  Majesty's 
fortune  had  been  confidentially 
laid  before  the  Select  Gommittee — 
should  at  once  put  an  end  to  any 
credit  which  may  have  been  given, 
in  any  respectable  quarter,  to  the 
vague  rumours  with  respect  to  the 
enormous  accumulations  of  her 
Majesty  which  have  been  circulated 
far  and  wide  by  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible demagogues  of  the  Storey 
type.  Mr  Labouchere's  insolent 
contradiction,  not  only  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  but  also  of 
Mr  Gladstone,  for  whom  he  pro- 
fesses so  great  a  reverence,  only 
serve  to  lower  his  position  and  cha- 
racter still  further  in  the  eyes  of 
all  respectable  politicians. 


The  debates  upon  the  Boyal 
Grants  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
the  slender  bond  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Opposition 
are  held  together.  It  is  easy  to 
make  light  of  the  differences  which 
continually  threaten  that  bond,  but 
nevertheless,  although  their  expres- 
sion may  be  restrained  or  softened 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, they  indubitably  exist  to  an 
extent  which  will  some  day  be  suf- 
ficiently plain  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  In  the  division  upon 
Mr  Labouchere's  amendment,  only 
one  of  Mr  Gladstone's  late  ministry 
voted  against  him,  that  one  being 
Sir  George  Trevelyan ;  but  only  40 
Liberals  and  51  Pamellites  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  lobby,  no  less 
than  116  voting  with  Mr  Labou- 
chere.  At  the  next  sitting,  Mr 
Morley,  who  appears  to  be  always 
walking  upon  the  tight -rope  of 
politics,  in  terrible  fear  of  a  fall, 
moved  an  amendment  in  committee 
so  like  that  which  Mr  Labouchere 
had  moved  on  going  into  committee, 
that  it  required  a  subtle  intellect 
to  detect  the  difference.  Upon 
this  occasion  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his 
support  of  the  Government^  found 
himself  without  one  single  member 
of  his  late  Cabinet,  and  with  only 
a  handful  of  his  regular  supporters. 
At  the  same  time,  although  fol- 
lowed into  the  lobby  by  most  of 
his  late  colleagues,  Mr  John  Mor- 
ley was  only  able  to  muster  134  as 
compared  with  the  116  who  had 
supported  Mr  Labouchere  in  his 
previous  amendment — a  somewhat 
mortifying  result  for  the  ex-Oabi- 
net  Minister  who  is  one  of  the 
favourites  for  the  future  leader- 
ship of  the  Gladstonian  party.  The 
truth  is  that  the  tie  which  binds 
together  Gladstonians,  Pamellites, 
and  New  Radicals  "  is  but  a  rope 
of  sand.  For  a  party  attack  against 
the  Government  they  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  unite,  but  for  the 
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purposes  of  constructive  legislation 
they  are  widely  apart.  As  the  at- 
tempt to  formulate  Home  Rule 
into  a  practical  measure  scattered 
the  old  Liberal  party  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  so  any  legislative 
proposal  which  might  emanate 
from  Mr  Gladstone,  if  once  more 
in  the  position  of  Prime  Minister, 
would  again  shatter  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  discordant  atoms 
which  constitutes  his  following  in 
the  present  Parliament. 

The  postponement  of  the  Irish 
estimates  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Pamellite  members  did  not 
inspire  the  latter  with  any  feeling 
of  reciprocal  politeness.  On  the 
contrary,  they  returned  like  the 
dog  to  his  vomit,  and  recommenced 
the  obstruction  which  had  been 
temporarily  suspended.  Whether 
it  is  the  breeches  of  Mr  O'Brien 
or  the  amenities  of  Dr  Tanner  to- 
wards the  police,  nothing  is  too 
trivial  for  a  Nationalist  to  deem 
a  matter  of  "pressing  public  in- 
terest^" upon  which  he  may  fairly 
move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  delay  public  business 
in  order  to  initiate  a  general  dis- 
cussion upon  the  wrongs  and  woes 
of  Ireland.  The  police  estimates 
afforded  too  grand  and  too  legiti- 
mate an  opportunity  to  be  neglect- 
ed. To  "bait"  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, and  to  denounce  the  Irish 
constabulary  in  unmeasured  terms, 
"  the  patriots  "  devoted  themselves 
with  the  fervour  of  men  to  whom 
authority  in  any  shape  is  ob- 
noxious, and  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  natural  enemies.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  men  who  have 
held  responsible  office  under  Mr 
Qladstone  should  lend  their  aid 
to  these  indefensible  proceedings. 
Mr  Henry  Fowler,  during  a  com- 
paratively short  parliamentary 
career,  has  won  for  himself  a 
creditable  position,  and  has,  in  all 
probability,  a  career  before  him 


in  which  he  may  render  good  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  a  man  should  even  in- 
directly lend  himself  to  the  tactics 
of  the  irreconcilable  Pamellites, 
by  carping  at  the  expense  of  the 
constabulary  to  the  country,  and 
criticising  estimates  which  he  well 
knows  to  be  swelled  and  increased 
owing  to  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  men  who,  by  exciting  an  ig- 
norant population  to  resist  the 
law,  have  rendered  necessary  that 
increase  of  expense  of  which  they 
have  the  effrontery  to  complain. 

Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  was  the  only 
other  front-bench  Gladstonian  who 
joined  in  the  attack  on  the  con- 
stabulary. The  "painstaking  in- 
tellect" of  Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  has 
been  much  exercised  by  the  Irish 
question  altogether.  He  began 
with  some  respectable  old-fashioned 
Whig  notions  about  the  respect 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  law, 
and  the  rights,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibilities, which  attached  to 
the  owners  of  property.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
official  Liberals  who  have  leagued 
themselves  with  the  Pamellite 
party,  Mr  Shaw-Lefevre  has  been 
obliged  to  gradually  discard  these 
notions,  and  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  frantic  efforts  to 
prove  to  the  Nationalists  that  he 
is  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  one 
in  the  advocacy  of  their  doctrines. 
Having  no  business  whatever  in 
Ireland,  he  thought  it  right  to 
visit  that  country  at  a  critical 
moment,  and,  having  done  so  with 
the  object  of  collecting  evidence 
in  support  of  a  particular  theory 
of  tenant  wrong,  has  considered 
himself  an  authority  upon  Irish 
matters  ever  since.  It  was  cruel 
of  Mr  Balfour  to  say  anything 
which  implied  a  doubt  that  such 
was  the  case ;  but  one  may  be  con- 
soled by  the  assurance  that  Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre  will  think  none  the 
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less  of  himself  for  anything  which 
anybody  else  may  say  of  him.  He 
has,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  write 
a  pamphlet   which   the  'Daily 
News'  calls  "an  admirable  and 
dispassionate  statement^"  the  title 
of  which  is    Irish  Members  and 
English  Gaolers,"  and  its  object  to 
show  that  the  Irish  "  political  of- 
fenders" are  treated  like  common 
criminals,"  and  that  the  "  English 
people"  should  regard  this  as  a 
"  betrayal  of  their  confidence  "  by 
the  Government.    The  "English 
people  "  are  not  such  fools  as  to  be 
taken  in  by  this  nonsense.  No 
Irish  member  or  Irishman  who  has 
been  punished  under  what  is  called 
the  Coercion  Act  is  a  political 
prisoner  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.    A  political  prisoner  is  one 
who  commits  a  political  offence — 
that  is,  one  who  conspires  or  rebels 
against  a  Government,  and  com- 
mits acts  in  furtherance  of  such 
rebellion  or  conspiracy.    But  here 
are  men  who  would  be  the  first  to 
bring  an  action  for  libel  against 
any  one  who  accused  them  of  being 
rebels  and  conspirators,  but  who, 
accepting  the  safety  and  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, commit  and  excite  to 
the  committal  of  the  most  ordinary 
crimes,  and  then  set  up  a  howl  of 
dismay  when  the  law  touches  them, 
and  declare  in  piteous  tones  that 
they  are    "  political  prisoners." 
Eveiy  humane  man  recoils  from 
the  account  of  an  Irish  "  eviction," 
but  who  is  to  blame?   If  a  man 
cannot  obtain  the  payment  of  a 
debt  justly  due  to  him,  he  must 
perforce  seek  the  aid  of  the  law, 
and  is  not  to  be  debarred  from  so 
doing  merely  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  landlord,  and  the  debt  rent, 
instead  of  a  bill  for  goods  supplied. 
There  are,  of  course,  instances  of 
hardship  to  the  tenant ;  but  it 
would  be  a  greater  hardship  upon 
the  landlord  to  allow  the  only 


alternative  of  eviction  —  namely, 
that  his  property  should  be  kept 
by  another  man  in  defiance  of  him 
and  of  the  law.  The  advocacy  of 
the  illegal  "  plan  of  campaign  " — 
i.e.,  the  plan  by  which  tenants  are 
to  refuse  to  pay  rent  except  upon 
their  own  terms;  the  exciting  re- 
sistance to  the  law,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  incendiary  speeches  to  an 
ignorant  and  excitable  people, — 
these  are  not  "political  crimes," 
but  common,  vulgar  offences  which 
deserve  punishment ;  and  it  would 
be  a  sad  state  of  things  indeed  if, 
whOe  the  poor  dupes  suffer,  and 
lose  their  homes  on  account  of  the 
insidious  advice  which  has  pre- 
vented them  from  coming  to  terms 
with  their  landlords,  the  firebrand 
orators — the  instigators  of  resist- 
ance to  the  law — should  escape 
under  the  absurd  pretence  that 
they  are  "  political  prisoners."  Mr 
Shaw-Lef evre*s  laboured  ailments 
will  not  hold  water,  though  they 
may  afford  to  his  new  allies  a  fur- 
ther proof  that  he  has  qualified 
himself  to  sit  on  the  same  bench 
where  Sir  William  Harcourt  stews 
comfortably  in  Famellite  juice, 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  per- 
petually seeking  the  "half-way 
house"  between  Home  Bule  and 
total  separation. 

Meanwhile,  neither  in  Ireland 
nor  in  Great  Britain  will  loyal 
men  forget  the  courageous  manner 
in  which  Mr  Balfour  defended  the 
Irish  constabulary  from  the  charges 
so  recklessly  made  upon  them  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Irish 
estimates.  There  never  was  a 
more  gallant,  a  better  disciplined, 
a  more  loyal  body  of  men,  than 
those  who  are  now  made  the 
target  for  Nationalist  and  Radi- 
cal abuse,  because  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  without  fear 
or  favour.  They  have  been  tried 
almost  beyond  bearing,  and  the 
marvel  is,  not  that  some  head  has 
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here  and  there  been  broken  which 
did  not  happen  to  deserve  it  as 
much  as  some  of  its  neighbours, 
but  that  the  temper  of  the  con- 
stabulary should  have  been  under 
such  command  that  none  of  the 
itinerant  agitators  who  have  added 
so  much  to  their  work  and  danger 
have  met  with  disasters  such  as 
the  British  public  would  have 
heard  of  without  overpowering 
sympathy,  and  would  possibly 
have  borne  with  much  equanimity. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  accord  to 
the  Irish  constabulary  too  much 
praise  for  the  courage  and  mod- 
eration which  they  have  shown 
during  a  time  of  grievous  trial; 
and  Mr  Balfour  is  entitled,  not 
only  to  their  gratitude,  but  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  country, 
for  the  manly  and  courageous  way 
in  which  he  defended  this  gallant 
body  of  men  from  the  vicious 
and  venomous  attacks  of  the 
pseudo  -  patriots  below  the  gang- 
way. The  latter,  indeed,  contrived 
to  waste  an  immense  amount  of 
public  time  in  the  dreary  and  in- 
terminable harangues,  which  their 
illimitable  impudence  and  self- 
conceit  induces  them  to  inflict 
upon  an  audience  which  will 
assuredly  some  day  come  to  a 
short  and  sharp  remedy  with  the 
individuals  who  have  no  respect 
either  for  their  own  position  or  for 
the  character  of  the  representative 
body  of  the  nation. 

These  wearisome  and  monot- 
onous harangues  were  varied  by 
scenes  which  reduced  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  time,  to  some- 
thing more  like  a  bear-garden  than 
a  deliberative  assembly,  and  af- 
forded pretty  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the 
Pamellite  Irish  to  be  trusted  with 
the  control  of  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  in  Dublin.  Still,  by 
the  help  of  the  closure,  the  first  of 
the  Irish  estimates  was,  after  this 


wilful  and  wicked  waste  of  time, 
at  last  passed,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  the  Famellites  intended 
the  other  estimates  to  go  through 
without  any  real  or  determined 
opposition.  This  report,  however, 
turned  out  too  good  to  be  true. 
On  the  vote  for  the  Irish  resident 
magistrates,  Mr  A.  Pease,  the 
member  for  York,  incurred  the 
responsibility  of  abetting  the  un- 
justifiable attacks  upon  absent  offi- 
cials, and,  upon  information  which 
was  imperfect  and  insufficient^  so 
far  lowered  himself  as  to  initiate 
one  of  these  attacks  upon  an  indi- 
vidual magistrate.  Mr  Balfour  re- 
plied in  a  manner  which,  if  Mr 
Pease  has  any  proper  sense  of 
responsibility,  must  have  made 
him  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the 
course  which  he  had  so  foolishly 
taken.  The  Chief  Secretary  did 
more,  however,  than  discredit  and 
discomfit  the  member  for  York. 
Speaking  of  the  refusal  of  certain 
Irish  magistrates  to  subscribe  to 
the  fund  of  a  hunt  of  which  Mr  E. 
Harrington  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  been  imputed 
to  those  gentlemen  as  a  grievous 
offence,  he  stated  that  their  reason 
was  that  they  could  not  support  an 
institution  managed  by  one  who, 
as  proprietor  of  the  'Kerry  Sen- 
tinel,' had  spoken  of  them  in 
opprobrious  terms,  and  of  the  po- 
lice as  "uniformed  bloodhounds." 
This  roused  Mr  Harrington  to 
violent  wrath,  and  another  shame- 
ful scene  of  disorder  followed.  Sub- 
sequent disclosures  showed  that, 
although  the  term  "uniformed 
bloodhounds  "  was  a  quotation  in 
Mr  Harrington's  paper  from  some 
resolution  of  a  National  League 
meeting,  the  leading  article  in  his 
paper  of  the  19th  June  last,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  must  be  held 
personally  responsible,  had  applied 
to  the  police  the  term  "  uniformed 
hellrhowndsJ^    Mr  Balfour's  justi- 
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fication  was  therefore  complete, 
and  another  proof  afforded  of  the 
calibre  and  character  of  those  per- 
sons who  might  be  expected  to 
guide  and  direct  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment on  College  Green. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  Irish 
estimates  alone,  even  without  other 
necessary  business,  would  occupy 
Parliament  at  least  until  the  17tii 
August^  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  more  sanguine  prophets  as  the 
day  of  release,  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  bills  of  a  contentious 
character,  in  which  little  progress 
had  been  made,  would  have  been 
quietly  dropped.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Government 
came  to  a  decision  to  press  forward 
the  Tithe  Rent^harge  Becoveiy 
Bill,  in  spite  of  warnings  alike 
from  friend  and  foe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  parochial  clergy 
in  Wales  are  in  grave  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  resistance  to  the 
collection  of  tithes  in  the  Princi- 
pality, and  that  great  pressure  has 
consequently  been  put  upon  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  their 
measure.  But  whilst^  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  the  permission  to  recover 
his  tithe  rent -charge  by  county 
court  process  would  improve  the 
position  of  the  clergyman,  it  is,  in 
the  second  place,  beyond  all  doubt 
that  in  numerous  districts  in  Eng- 
land where  the  amount  of  tithe  is 
the  subject  of  grave  complaint,  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  must  inevi- 
tably be  felt  at  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  subject  piecemeal,  and  to 
commence  with  a  measure  simply 
intending  to  assist  the  tithe  owner, 
and  increase  the  capital  value  of 
his  tithe.  The  Government  had 
themselves  admitted  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  which  must  be  dealt 
with  by  a  comprehensive  measure. 
To  purfi  forward  a  partial  and  con- 
fessedly incomplete  bill  was  an  ill- 
advised  proceeding;  and  the  change 


of  front  executed  by  Ministers  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  discussion, 
by  consenting  to  substitute  the 
"  owner  "  for  the  "  occupier  "  as  the 
person  against  whom  the  county 
court  action  might  be  brought^  was 
simply  playing  into  the  hands  of 
their  Radical  opponents,  and  plac- 
ing their  own  friends  in  a  position 
of  unpopularity  which  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  caused  a  natural 
feeling  of  indignation  to  which  ex- 
pression was  given  even  by  so  loyal 
and  staunch  a  Conservative  as  Sir 
Walter  Bartelott.  The  result  of 
this  proceeding  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  inlict  upon  themselves 
an  unnecessaiy  humiliation  by  the 
forced  abandonment  of  their  bill, 
and  to  leave  the  question  in  a 
position  which  cannot  fail  to  give 
rise  to  agitation  during  the  re- 
cess, and  probably  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  many  of  their  supporters 
in  the  rural  districts.  This,  in- 
deed, can  only  be  avoided  by  the 
introduction  of  that  ''comprehen- 
sive measure"  which  has  been 
promised ;  and  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  time  is  to  be  found 
for  this  question  to  be  fully  con- 
sidered, side  by  side  with  the  Irish 
measures  to  which  the  Government 
also  stand  committed. 

The  Tithe  Rent-chai^e  Recovery 
Bill  not  only  put  an  end  to  any 
chance  of  an  early  termination  of 
the  session,  but  it  gave  new  life 
and  zest  to  the  despairing  Glad- 
stonians  and  Pamellites,  and  afford- 
ed them  an  opportunity  for  re- 
uniting forces  which  had  been 
recently  shattered,  and  of  inflicting 
a  practical  defeat  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, by  obliging  them,  under  the 
pressure  of  sevend  close  divisions, 
to  reconstruct  the  bill  by  which, 
as  it  was  introduced,  they  had 
elected  to  stand.  The  incident  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  all  the 
more  so  because,  beyond  and  apart 
from  this  question,  it  will  be  ad- 
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mitted  by  every  candid  person  that 
the  Unionist  Government  stands 
better  at  the  close  than  it  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
1889.  The  legislative  work  which 
has  been  accomplished,  if  not  so 
large  as  might  have  been  the  case 
in  the  times  when  undue  loquacity 
was  checked  and  "  bores  "  silenced 
by  the  public  opinion  which  former- 
ly existed  and  was  recognised  in 
tihe  House  of  Commons,  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  creditable  to  the 
Government.  Meanwhile,  another 
year  of  Lord  Salisbury's  tenure  of 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  has 
confirmed  and  increased  the  con- 
fidence which  the  country  has  all 
along  felt  in  the  discretion  and 
ability  with  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  conducted  our  foreign 
policy  from  the  first.  No  other 
living  statesman  possesses  that  con- 
fidence in  anything  like  the  same 
degree,  and  to  no  department  in 
the  Government  can  we  look  with 
greater  and  more  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. And  if  we  have  reason 
for  such  feelings  with  regard  to  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  it 
is  not  without  a  similar  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  we  regard  our 
position  at  home.  Although  the 
chances  of  war  have,  since  1886, 
transferred  several  Unionist  seats 
to  the  Opposition,  we  have  not  only 
a  substantial  majority  remaining, 
but  the  alliance  between  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  Unionists  has 
survived  the  evil  prophecies  of  their 
enemies,  and  has  become  more  and 
more  cemented  since  its  first  for- 
mation. Indeed  this  result  was 
sure  to  follow,  so  soon  as  men  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  the  old 
terms  "Tory"  and  "Liberal"  no 
longer  bore  their  old  meaning,  or 
accurately  expressed  any  division 
of  parties  which  actually  existed. 
All  men  are  for  progress  now- 
adays, and,  combined  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  unity  of  the 


empire.  Liberals  and  Tories  who 
are  satisfied  with  our  monarchical 
institutions  can  find  common 
ground  in  the  promotion  of  many 
social  and  political  reforms  which 
cannot  be  claimed  as  the  special 
heritage  of  any  political  party, 
but  which  may  be  honestly  pro- 
moted by  all  men  who  desire  the 
progressive  improvement  of  their 
country. 

Whilst  this  is  so  undoubtedly 
the  case,  that  suggestions  are  con- 
stantly made,  from  quarters  more 
or  less  influential,  for  the  incor- 
poration into  one  political  party 
of  the  Unionists,  Liberal  and  Tory, 
who  are  really  separated  by  little 
more  than  an  imaginary  line,  it  is 
evident  that  the  "ultras"  of  the 
Opposition  are  gradually  driving 
their  more  moderate  allies  into 
a  position  both  of  discomfort 
and  discredit.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Home  Bule  ciy  has  failed 
to  take  hold  of  the  popular  mind 
in  England.  Confidence  in  Mr 
Gladstone,  rudely  shaken  as  it  was 
in  1885-86,  remained  in  sufficient 
force  to  carry,  in  many  constitu- 
encies, candidates  who  were  ready 
to  pledge  themselves  to  follow 
him  upon  this  question.  Of  the 
masses  in  England  and  Scotland, 
those  who  are  Radical  and  Demo- 
cratic have  other  measures  for 
which  they  care  far  more  than 
Home  Bule,  and  are  ready  to  break 
away  at  any  moment  from  the 
leadership  of  the  statesman  who 
has  not  yet  committed  himself  to 
the  Socialistic  programme.  The 
Home  Rule  horse  will  hardly  win 
the  next "  Grand  National"  stakes. 
For  whilst  the  cry  has  failed  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  nation 
which,  after  all,  takes  a  practical 
view  of  things,  and  is  acute  enough 
to  have  gauged  the  patriotism 
of  the  Nationalist  leaders  more 
accurately  than  the  latter  could 
have  wished,  there  is  another  side 
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of  the  question  to  be  regarded. 
The  firm  and  courageous  attitude 
of  Mr  Balfour,  and  the  inflexible 
determination  of  the  Government 
to  uphold  and  enforce  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  Ireland,  have 
had  the  effect  desired  and  expected 
by  loyal  men«  Confidence  has 
been  slowly  but  surely  re-estab- 
lished, and  though  much  remains 
to  be  done,  not  a  little  has  been 
already  effected  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  healthy  state  of 
affairs.  Whether  we  look  at  the 
improvement  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  at  the  more 
punctual  payment  of  rents,  or, 
above  all,  at  the  Savings  Banks' 
returns,  we  shall  find  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
and  advancing  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

Of  course,  the  contrary  is  loudly 
asserted  by  the  agitators  and  po- 
litical patriots,"  because  such  a 
state  of  things  takes  the  bread  out 
of  their  mouths,  and  terribly  in- 
terferes with  their  vocation.  To 
them  it  is  essential  that  grievances 
should  exist — that  landlords  and 
tenants  should  be  at  variance,  and 
that  evictions  should  continue  to 
take  place.  But  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped — and  indeed  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  —  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  tenants  will 
gradually  become  more  and  more 
opened  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Their  hope  of  prosperity  in 
the  future  lies,  not  in  political 
agitation,  but  in  the  peaceful  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  The  safety  and  se- 
curity of  their  property  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  and  their  ability 
to  cultivate  their  farms  without 
interference  from  those  who  wish 
to  use  them  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  as  instruments  to  politi- 
cal ends  in  which  they  have  really 


no  interest.  The  Irish  tenants 
are  beginning  to  see  through  these 
men,  and  consequently  the  power 
of  the  latter  is  slipping  away  from 
them.  It  is  because  they  know 
and  realise  this,  that  they  are  so 
vehement  in  their  abuse  of  Mr 
Balfour  and  the  constabulary  force, 
because  the  one  directs  and  the 
other  carries  out  that  firm  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  which 
lessens  their  lawless  authority. 
Probably,  in  their  inmost  hearts 
the  Nationalist  members,  or  at 
least  those  of  them  who  are  really 
Irish,  are  very  far  from  really 
hating  Mr  Balfour.  For  an  Irish- 
man likes  courage,  and  of  that 
quality  Mr  Balfour  has  made  an 
abundant  display.  Their  abuse 
of  him  is  the  best  compliment 
which  they  could  have  paid  the 
Chief  Secretary ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  day  will  come  when, 
not  being  under  the  pressure  of 
the  exigencies  of  to-day,  they  will 
open  their  hearts  in  retrospective 
praise  of  the  Minister  who  has 
won  their  respect  because  he  has 
never  flinched  before  them,  and 
whose  courage  has  been  equalled 
by  the  consummate  ability  with 
which  he  has  met  his  opponents 
at  every  point,  and  opposed  a  de- 
termined front  to  all  their  attacks, 
inside  and  outside  Parliament^ 
upon  law  and  order. 

Mr  Balfour  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate are  doubtless  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  whose 
reputation  has  gained  most  in  the 
estimation  of  their  countrymen 
during  the  present  legislative  year, 
although  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional progress  has  been  generally 
well  sustained  by  the  members  of 
the  Treasury  bench.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  amply 
justified  the  selection  which  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner 
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how  much  can  be  effected  by  the  jocosities  of  Sir  William  Har- 
exercise  of  common-sense,  the  pos-  court  have  no  terrors — from  his 
session  of  a  uniform  courtesy  of  armour  of  proof  the  arrows  of  Mr 
manner  and  demeanour,  and  a  Morley's  philosophical  Radicalism 
readiness  to  concede  where  conces-  glance  harmlessly  off —  and  even 
sion  is  legitimate,  combined  with  the  eloquent  periods  and  fervid 
sufficient  determination  to  refuse  attacks  of  Mr  Gladstone  meet 
concession  when  unreasonably  de-  with  a  reply  which  leaves  no 
manded.    It  is  no  light  and  easy  laurels  of  victory  for  the  vet- 
thing  to  lead  such  a  body  as  the  eran    statesman.     Mr  Goschen, 
present  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  whether  in  finance  or  politics, 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr  is  so  thoroughly  reliable,  and  so 
W.  H.  Smith  has  performed  this  completely  deserves  the  confidence 
difficult  task  with  conspicuous  sue-  of  the  party  to  whom  he  has  given 
cess,  and  has  deservedly  gained  the  powerful  weight  of  his  assist- 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  men  of  ance,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
all  political  parties.  that  other  leading  Liberal  Union- 
In  thus  according  praise  to  cer-  ists  might  follow  his  example.  Nor 
tain  members  of  the  Government,  must  Mr  Ritchie  be  foi^otten  in 
we  must  not  be  supposed  to  dis-  our  enumeration  of  those  who  have 
parage  in  any  way  the  good  work  done  good  service  in  the  past  ses- 
which  has  been  done  by  others,  sion.     Mr  Ritchie  has  already 
The  controllers  of  the  two  great  proved  his  great  capabilities  in 
spending  departments — Mr  Stan-  legislative  construction;  and  as  one 
hope  and  Lord    George    Ham-  of  the  Cabinet  more  immediately 
ilton — have    had    much    labour  in*  touch  with  the  people,  through 
thrown  upon  their  shoulders,  and  his  connection  with  a  populous  con- 
have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  stituency,  his  presence  there  is  an 
thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfac-  additional  guarantee  for  the  pro 
toiy  manner.     Indeed,  Lord  G.  gressive  policy  of  our  "Tory" 
Hamilton's  conduct  through  the  Administration.    In .  a  word,  all 
House  of  the  measures  connected  have  done  well,  and  we  have  every 
with  our  naval  defences  won  gen-  reason  to  congratulate  Lord  Salis- 
eral  commendation  from  all  who  bury  upon  the  ability  and  efficiency 
followed  the  progress  of  this  im-  of  his  lieutenants.    It  must,  how- 
portant  question.    Nor  must  Sir  ever,  be  remembered,  that  if  we 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  be  forgotten,  duly  value  the  qualities  of  which 
whose  quiet  and  unostentatious  we  now  speak,  and  are  satisfied 
work,  both  in  the  House  and  the  with  the  general  conduct  of  public 
Grand  Committee,  has  been  as  business  and  the  legislative  meas- 
usual  well  done.     Mr  Goschen  ures  introduced  by  her  Majesty's 
has  always  been  well  to  the  fore,  present  advisers,  we  have  a  duty 
and  his  trenchant,  telling  speeches  to  perform  beyond  and  apart  from 
are  evidently  feared  by  tie  Op-  the  mere  praise  which  we  so  will- 
position,  the  more  unscrupulous  ingly  accord.    The  duty  of  loyal 
of  whom  have  more  than  once  men  and  lovers  of  the  constitution 
attempted  to  drown  by  unmean-  throughout  the  country  is  to  take 
ing  clamour  the  arguments  which  heed  that,  when  the  time  shall 
they  have  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  for  the  constituencies  to 
refute.  Mr  Goschen,  indeed,  is  the  give  their  verdict  upon  the  pre- 
bete  noire  of  the  front  Opposition  sent    Government,   that  verdict 
bench.    For  him  the  ponderous  shall  be  given  with  the  evidence 
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fairly  before  the  jury,  and  with  a 
right  understanding  of  the  issues 
really  to  be  tried.  Never  has  there 
been  a  Government  in  Great  Britain 
whose  adversaries  have  more  con- 
stantly and  more  pertinaciously 
endeavoured  to  vilify  and  misre- 
present it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Men  of  position  and  im- 
portance in  the  State,  who  have 
held  high  office,  and  who  probably 
expect  to  hold  it  again,  have  not 
scrupled  to  accuse  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  of  having  obtained 
office  under  false  pretences,  of 
having  "betrayed  the  confidence 
of  the  people,"  and  of  having 
cruelly  and  unjustly  treated  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  their 
representatives.  Probably  those 
who  have  said  such  things  have 
not  themselves  believed  them ; 
but  every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  scatter  them  abroad  with  a  view 
to  dupe  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  bring  back 
to  office  the  men  who  have  in  the 
past  so  signally  failed,  and  who 
in  their  failure  have  imperilled 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire. 
To  prevent  this  result,  and  to 
place  the  truth  broadly,  clearly, 
fuUy,  and  fairly  before  the  con- 
stituencies, should  be  the  special 
aim  and  the  welcome  task  of  all 
true  lovers  of  their  country.  More 
than  this,  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  every  constituency  in 
Great  Britain  to  record  its  votes 
in  favour  of  supporters  of  the 
present  Ministry,  and  of  those 
loyal  principles  which  they  profess 
and  uphold.  In  order  to  secure 
such  a  result,  "organisation"  is 
the  word  which  every  Unionist 
should  have  in  his  mind,  and  the 
course  which  he  should  urge  upon 


his  friends  and  neighbours  as  that 
which  is  required  by  their  duty 
towards  their  country.  We  would 
emphaticaUy  say  to  Uniordsts  from 
Johno'  Groat's  House  to  the  Land's 
End,  "Organise,  organise^  organ- 
ise." It  is  not  probable  that  the 
general  election  will  come  for 
two,  perhaps  not  for  three  yean, 
but  the  work  of  organisation  can- 
not with  safety  be  deferred.  Let 
every  constituency  seek  out  a  good 
Unionist  candidate  at  once,  and 
prepare  for  action  when  the  day 
of  action  arrives.  The  legislative 
work  of  each  session  since  1886 
has  undoubtedly  strengthened  the 
Government.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  same  result  will  follow  in  the 
sessions  to  come. 

But  it  is  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament  that  the  work  of  the 
next  general  election  has  to  be 
done.  Let  us  then  be  stirring  and 
active  without  delay.  Let  us  take 
care,  in  every  district,  that  our 
poorer  neighbours  know  the  truth, 
and  are  not  deceived  and  led  away 
by  the  fallacies  of  political  agita- 
tors or  the  vapid  and  unreliable 
harangues  of  self-seeking  poli- 
ticians. The  present  Government 
is  a  Tory  or  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment in  so  far  as  it  is  de- 
termined to  preserve  and  to  walk 
in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution ; 
but  it  is  emphatically  a  Liberal 
Government  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  in  that  it  is  ready  to 
adopt  any  and  every  reform  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  to  march  boldly  forward 
upon  such  a  path  of  progress  as 
will  really  and  certainly  lead  to 
the  promotion  of  the  welldoing 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  I. — JULIUS  COURTKEY. 


The  Hyacinth  Olub  has  the 
reputation  of  selecting  its  mem- 
bers from  among  the  freshest  and 
most  active  spirits  in  literature, 
science,  and  art.  That  is  in  a 
sense  true,  but  activity  in  one  or 
another  of  those  fields  is  not  a 
condition  of  membership ;  for,  just 
as  the  listening  Boswell  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  talk- 
ing Johnson,  so  in  the  Hyacinth 
Olub  there  is  an  indispensable  con- 
tingent of  passive  members  who 
find  their  liveliest  satisfaction  in 
hearing  and  looking  on,  rather 
than  in  speaking  and  doing.  Some- 
thing of  the  home  principle  of  male 
and  female  is  necessary  for  the 
completeness  even  of  a  club. 

The  Hyacinth  Olub-house  looks 
upon  Piccadilly  and  the  Green 
Park.    The  favourite  place  of  con- 
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course  of  its  members  is  the  mag- 
nificent smoking-room  on  the  first 
floor,  the  bow-windows  of  which 
command  a  view  up  and  down  the 
fashionable  thoroughfare,  and  over 
the  trees  and  the  undulating  sward 
of  the  Park  to  the  gates  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  On  a  Monday 
afternoon,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  bow-windows  were  open, 
and  several  men  sat  in  leather 
lounges  (while  one  leaned  against 
a  window-sash),  luxuriously  smok- 
ing, and  noting  the  warm,  palpi- 
tating life  of  the  world  without. 
A  storm  which  had  been  silently 
and  doubtfully  glooming  and 
gathering  the  night  before  had 
burst  and  poured  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  such  a  spring  afternoon 
as  thrills  the  heart  with  new  life 
and  suffuses  the  soul  with  expecta- 
2  Q 
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tion — such  an  afternoon  as  makes 
all  women  appear  beautiful  and  all 
men  handsome.  The  south -west 
wind  blew  soft  and  balmy,  and  all 
nature  rejoiced  as  the  bride  in  the 
presence  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
trees  in  the  Park  were  full  of  sap, 
and  their  lusty  buds  were  eagerly 
opening  to  the  air  and  the  light 
The  robin  sang  with  a  note  almost 
as  rich  and  sensuous  as  that  of  the 
thrush ;  and  the  shrill  and  restless 
sparrows  chirped  and  chattered 
about  the  houses  and  among  the 
horses'  feet,  and  were  as  full  of 
the  joy  of  life  as  the  men  and 
women  who  thronged  the  pave- 
ments or  reclined  in  their  car- 
riages in  the  sumptuous  ease  of 
wealth  and  beauty. 

Of  the  men  who  languidly  gazed 
upon  the  gay  and  splendid  scene 
from  the  windows  of  the  Olub, 
none  seemed  so  interested  as  the 
man  who  leaned  against  the  win- 
dow-frame. He  appeared  more 
than  interested — absorbed,  indeed 
— in  the  world  without,  and  he 
looked  bright  and  handsome 
enough,  and  charged  enough  with 
buoyant  health,  to  be  the  ideal 
bridegroom  of  Nature  in  her 
springtide. 

He  was  a  dark  man,  tall  and 
well  built,  with  clear  brown  eyes. 
His  black  hair  (which  was  not 
cropped  short,  as  is  the  fashion) 
had  a  lustrous  softness,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  elastic  bushiness, 
which  nothing  but  the  finest-tem- 
pered health  can  give;  and  his 
complexion,  though  tanned  by  ex- 
posure, had  yet  much  of  the  smooth- 
ness of  youth,  save  where  the  razor 
had  passed  upon  his  beard.  Thus 
seen,  a  little  way  off,  he  appeared 
a  young  man  in  his  rosy  twenties ; 
on  closer  view  and  acquaintance, 
however,  that  superficial  impres- 
sion was  contradicted  by  the  set 
expression  of  his  mouth  and  the 
calm  observation  and  understand- 


ing of  his  eye,  which  spoke  of  ripe 
experience  rather  than  of  green 
hope.  He  bore  a  very  good  Eng- 
lish name — Oourtney ;  and  he  was 
believed  to  be  rich.  There  was  no 
member  of  whom  the  Hyacinth 
Club  was  prouder  than  of  him: 
though  he  had  done  nothing,  it 
was  commonly  believed  he  could 
do  anjrthing  he  chose.  No  other 
was  listened  to  with  such  atten- 
tion, and  there  was  nothing  on 
which  he  could  not  throw  a  fresh 
and  fascinating  light.  He  was  a 
constant  spring  of  surprise  and  in- 
terest. While  others  were  striv- 
ing after  income  and  reputation, 
he  calmly  and  modestly,  without 
obtrusion  or  upbraiding,  held  on 
his  own  way,  with  unsurpassable 
curiosity,  to  the  discovery  of  all 
which  life  might  have  to  reveaL 
It  was  this,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
the  charm  of  his  manner  and  con- 
versation, that  made  him  so  uni- 
versal a  favourite ;  for  how  could 
envy  or  malice  touch  a  man  who 
competed  at  no  point  with  his 
fellows  ? 

His  immediate  neighbours,  as 
he  thus  stood  by  the  window,  were 
a  pair  of  journalists,  several  scien- 
tific men,  and  an  artist. 

"Have  you  seen  any  of  the 
picture-shows,  Julius  asked  the 
painter,  Kew. 

Oourtney  slowly  abstracted  his 
gaze  from  without,  and  turned  on 
his  shoulder,  with  the  lazy,  languid 
grace  of  a  cat. 

"  No,"  said  he,  in  a  half -absent 
tone ;  "  I  have  just  come  up,  and 
IVe  not  thought  of  looking  into 
picture-galleries  yet." 

"  Been  in  the  country  %  "  asked 
Kew. 

"Yes,  I've  been  in  the  coun- 
try," said  Courtney,  still  as  if  his 
attention  was  elsewhere. 

"  It  must  be  looking  lovely," 
said  Kew. 

"  It  is — exquisite  1 "  said  Court- 
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ney,  waking  up  at  length  to  a  full 
glow  of  interest.  "  That's  why  I 
don't  want  to  go  and  stare  at  pic- 
tures. In  the  spring,  to  see  the 
fresh,  virginal,  delicious  green  of 
a  bush  against  an  old  dry  brick 
wall,  gives  a  keener  pleasure  than 
the  best  picture  that  ever  was 
painted." 

"I  thought,"  said  Kew,  "you 
had  a  taste  for  Art ;  I  thought  you 
enjoyed  it." 

"  So  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
not  now, — not  at  this  particular 
present.  When  I  feel  the  warm 
sun  on  my  back  and  breathe  the 
soft  air,  I  want  no  more ;  they  are 
more  than  Art  can  give — they  are 
Nature,  and,  of  course,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Art  can  never  com- 
pete with  Nature  in  creating  human 
pleasure.  I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment of  your  work,  Kew,  or  any 
artist's  work ;  but  I  can't  endure 
Art  except  in  winter,  when  every- 
thing (ahnost)  must  be  artificial 
to  be  endurable.  A  winter  may 
come  in  one's  life — I  wonder  if  it 
will?  —  when  one  would  rather 
look  at  the  picture  of  a  woman 
than  at  the  woman  herself.  Mean- 
time I  no  more  need  pictures  than 
I  need  fires ;  I  warm  both  hands 
and  heart  at  the  fire  of  life." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Kew,  with  a  wistful 
lack  of  comprehension. 

"That's  why  I  beUeve,"  said 
Courtney  with  a  sudden  turn  of 
reflection,  "there  is  in  warm 
countries  no  Art  of  our  small 
domestic  kind." 

"Just  so,"  said  Kew;  while 
Dingley  Dell,  the  Art  critic,  made 
a  note  of  Courtney's  words. 

"Look  here!"  exclaimed  Dr 
Embro,  an  old  scientific  man  of 
Scottish  extraction,  who,  in  im- 
patience with  such  transcendental 
talk,  had  taken  up  '  The  St  James's 
Gazette.'  "  What  do  you  make  of 
this  queer  case  at  the  H6tel-Dieu 
in  Paris?    I  see  it's  taken  from 


<  The  Daily  Telegraph  '  " ;  and  he 
began  to  read  it. 

"  Oh,"  said  Kew,  "  we  all  read 
that  this  morning." 

"Dr  Embro,"  said  Courtney, 
again  looking  idly  out  of  window, 
"  is  like  a  French  journal :  full  of 
the  news  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day." 

"Have  you  read  it  yourself, 
Julius?"  asked  Embro,  amid  the 
laughter  of  his  neighbours. 

"No,"  said  Julius,  carelessly; 
"  and  if  it's  a  hospital  case  I  don't 
want  to  read  it." 

"What !"  said  Embro,  with  heavy 
irony.  "You  say  that?  You,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Dubois  and  the 
greater  Charbon  !  But  here  comes 
a  greater  than  Charbon — the  cele- 
brated Dr  Lefevre  himself.  Come 
now,  Lefevre,  you  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  this  Paris  hospital 
case." 

"Presently,  Embro,"  said  Le- 
fevre, who  had  just  perceived  his 
friend  Courtney.  "  Ha,  Julius  !  " 
said  he,  crossing' to  him  and  taking 
his  hand,  "you're  looking  uncom- 
monly well." 

"  Yes,"  said  Julius,  "  I  am 
well." 

"  And  where  have  you  been  all 
this  while  ? "  asked  the  doctor. 

"Oh,"  said  Julius,  turning  his 
gaze  again  out  of  window,  "I  have 
been  rambling  everywhere,  be- 
tween Dan  and  Beersheba." 

"And  all  is  vanity,  eh?"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Well,"  said  J ulius,  looking  at 
him,  "that  depends  —  that  very 
much  depends.  But  can  there  be 
any  question  of  vanity  or  vexa- 
tion in  this  sweet  glorious  sun- 
shine ? "  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hands  as  if  he  burgeoned  forth 
to  welcome  it. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Lefevre; 
"come  and  sit  down  and  let  us 
talk." 

They  were  retiring  from  the 
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window  when  Embro's  voice  again 
sounded  at  Lefevre's  elbow — 
"  Gome  now,  Lefevre ;  what's  the 
meaning  of  that  Paris  case  ? " 

"What  Paris  case?" 

Embro  answered  by  handing 
him  the  paper.  He  took  it  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"About  a  month  affo  a  strange 
case  of  complete  mental  collapse  was 
received  into  the  H6tel-Dieu.  A  fresh 
healthy  girl,  of  the  working  class, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  com- 
fortably dressed,  present^  herself  at 
a  police-station  near  the  Oddon  and 
asked  for  shelter.  As  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her 
mental  faculties,  she  was  sent  to  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  where  she  remained  in 
a  semi  -  comatose  condition.  Her 
memoxy  did  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  hour  of  her  application  at  the 
police-station.  She  was  entirely 
Ignorant  of  her  previous  history,  and 
had  even  forgotten  her  name.  The 
minds  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  were  very  much  exercised 
with  her  condition  ;  out  it  was  not  till 
about  a  week  ago  that  they  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  any  extent  her  mental 
consciousness  an(f  her  memory.  She 
then  remembered  the  events  imme- 
diately preceding  her  application  to 
the  police.  It  had  come  on  to  rain, 
she  said,  and  she  was  hurrying  along 
to  escape  from  it,  when  a  gentleman 
in  a  cloak  came  to  her  side  and 
politely  offered  to  give  her  the  shelter 
of  his  umbrella.  She  accepted  ;  the 
gentleman  seemed  old  and  ill.  He 
asked  her  to  take  his  arm.  She  did 
so,  and  very  soon  she  felt  as  if  her 
strength  had  gone  from  her ;  a  cold 
shiver  crept  over  her ;  she  trembled 
and  tottered  ;  but  with  all  that  she 
did  not  find  her  sensations  disagree- 
able exactly  or  alarming  ;  so  little  so, 
indeed,  that  she  never  thought  of  let- 
ting go  the  gentleman's  arm.  Her 
he£^  buzzed,  and  a  kind  of  darkness 
came  over  her.  Then  all  seemed  to 
clear,  and  she  found  herself  alone 
near  the  police-station,  remembering 
nothing.  Being  asked  to  further 
descri^  the  gentleman,  she  said  he 
wsiB  tall  and  dark,  with  a  pleasant 
voice  and  wonderful  eyes,  that  made 
you  feel  you  must  do  whatever  he 


wished.  The  police  have  made  in- 
(juiries,  but  after  such  a  lapse  of  time 
it  is  not  surprising  that  no  trace  of 
him  can  be  found." 

"Well?"  asked  Embro,  when 
Lefevre  had  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  paper.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"Curious,"  said  Lefevre.  "I 
can't  say  more,  since  I  know  noth- 
ing of  it  but  this.  Have  you 
read  it^  J  ulius  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Julias ;  "  I  hate  what 
people  call  news ;  and  when  I  take 
up  a  paper,  it's  only  to  look  at 
the  Weather  Forecasts."  Lefevre 
handed  him  the  paper,  which  he 
took  with  an  unconcealed  look  of 
repulsion.  "  If  it's  some  case  of 
disease,"  said  he,  "it  will  make 
me  ill." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Lefevre;  "it's 
not  painful,  but  it's  curious ; " 
and  so  Julius  set  himself  to  re^Ml 
it. 

"  But  come,"  said  Embro,  posing 
the  question  with  his  forefinger; 
"  do  you  believe  that  story, 
Lefevre?" 

"Though  it's  French,  and  from 
the  •Telegraph,' "said  Lefe\T^  "I 
see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it." 

"  Come,"  said  Embro,  "  come — 
you're  shirking  the  question." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Lefevre,  "  I've 
no  desire  to  discuss  it.  You  think 
me  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  perhaps  I  think 
you  prejudiced  against  it :  where, 
then,  is  the  good  of  discussion  ?  " 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  unabashed 
Embro,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think. 
Here's  a  story" — Julius  at  that 
instant  handed  back  the  paper  to 
him — "  of  a  healthy  young  woman 
mesmerised,  hypnotised,  or  som- 
nambulised,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  in  the  public  street,  by 
some  man  that  casually  comes  up 
to  her,  and  her  brain  so  affected 
that  her  memory  goes  !  I  say  it's 
inconceivable! — impossible!"  And 
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he  slapped  the  paper  down  on  the 
table. 

The  others  looked  on  with  grim 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  an 
argument  between  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  rival  schools ;  and  it 
was  noteworthy  that,  as  they 
looked,  they  turned  a  referring 
glance  on  Courtney,  as  if  it  were  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  must 
be  the  final  arbiter.  He,  how- 
ever, sat  abstracted,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  floor,  and  with  one  hand 
propping  his  chin  and  the  other 
dramming  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  I'm  not  a  scientific  man,"  said 
the  journalist  who  was  not  an 
Art  critic,  "and  I  am  not  pre- 
judiced either  way  about  this 
story ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  Embro, 
that  you  view  the  thing  through  a 
very  ordinary  fallacy,  and  make  a 
double  mistake.  Tou  confound 
the  relatively  inconceivable  with 
the  absolutely  impossible  :  this 
story  is  relatively  inconceivable  to 
you,  and  therefore  you  say  it  is 
absolutely  impossible." 

"Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an 
absolute  impossibility  V*  murmured 
Julius,  who  still  sat  with  his  chin 
in  his  hand,  looking  as  if  he  con- 
sidered the  "thing''  from  a  long 
way  ofi*  as  one  of  a  multitude  of 
other  things. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is,"  said 
the  journalist ;  "but  " 

"  Don't  let  us  lose  ourselves  in 
metaphysics,"  broke  in  Embro. 
Then,  turning  to  Courtney,  whose 
direct  intelligent  gaze  seemed  to 
disconcert  him,  he  said,  "Now, 
Julius,  you've  seen,  I  daresay,  a 
good  many  things  we  have  not 
seen, — ^have  you  ever  seen  or 
known  a  case  like  this  we're  talk- 
ing about  ? " 

"I  can't  say  I  have,"  said 
Julius. 

"  There  you  are ! "  quoth  Embro, 
in  triumph. 

"But,"  continued  Julius,  "I 


don't  therefore  nail  that  case 
down  as  false." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  ex- 
claimed Embro,  "that  you  have 
lived  all  your  years,  and  studied 
science  at  the  Salp^tri^re — or  what 
they  call  science  there — and  studied 
and  seen  God  knows  what  else 
besides,  and  you  can't  pronounce 
an  opinion  from  all  you  know  on  a 
case  of  this  sort  1" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Julius,  quietly, 
"  I  can  pronounce  an  opinion ;  but 
what's  the  use  of  thati  I  think 
that  case  is  true,  but  I  don't  know 
that  it  isj  and  therefore  I  can't 
argue  about  it,  for  argument  should 
come  from  knowledge,  and  I  have 
none.  I  have  a  few  opinions,  and 
I  am  always  ready  to  receive  im- 
pressions ;  but,  besides  some  school- 
boy facts  that  are  common  pro- 
perty, the  only  thing  I  know — I 
am  certain  of — is,  as  some  man 
says,  *  Life's  a  dream  worth  dream- 
ing:  " 

"You're  too  high-falutin  for 
me,  Julius,"  said  Embro,  shaking 
his  head.  "  But  my  opinion, 
founded  on  my  knowledge,  is  that 
this  story  is  a  hallucination  of  the 
young  woman's  noddle  ! " 

"  And  how  much,  Embro," 
laughed  Julius,  rising  to  leave  the 
circle,  "  is  the  argument  advanced 
by  your  ticketing  the  case  with 
that  long  word?" 

"  To  say  *  hallucination,' "  quoth 
Lefevre,  "  is  a  convenient  way  of 
giving  inquiry  the  slip." 

"My  dear  Embro,"  said  Julius 
— and  he  spoke  with  an  emphasis, 
and  looked  down  on  Embro  with 
a  bright  vivacity  of  eye,  which 
forewarned  the  circle  of  one  of  his 
eloquent  flashes:  a  smile  of  ex- 
pectant enjoyment  passed  round — 
"hallucination  is  the  dust -heap 
and  limbo  of  the  meanly  equipped 
man  of  science  to-day,  just  as 
witchcraft  was  a  few  hundred 
years  ago.    The  poor  creature  of 
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science  long  ago,  when  he  came 
upon  any  pathological  or  psycho- 
logical manifestation  he  did  not 
understand,  used  to  say,  *  Witch- 
craft /  Away  with  it  to  the 
limbo  1 '  To-day  he  says,  *  Halluci- 
nation  /  Away  with  it  to  the 
dust-heap  ! '  It  is  a  pity,''  said  he, 
with  a  laugh,  "you  ever  took  to 
science,  Embro." 

"And  why,  may  I  ask?"  said 
Embro. 

"  Oh,  you'd  have  been  great  as 
an  orthodox  theologian  of  the  Kirk ; 
the  cock-sureness  of  theology  would 
have  suited  you  like  your  own 
coat.  You  are  not  at  home  in 
science,  for  you  have  no  imagi- 
nation." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  pecu- 
liar regard  in  which  Julius  was 
held  that  whatever  he  said  or  did 
appeared  natural  and  pleasant, — 
like  the  innocent  actions,  and  the 
simple  truthful  speech  of  a  child. 
Not  even  Embro  was  offended  with 
these  last  words  of  his :  the  others 
laughed;  Embro  smiled,  though 
with  a  certain  sourness. 

"Pooh,  Julius !"  said  he ;  "  what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  Science  is 
the  examination  of  facts,  and  what 
has  imagination  to  do  with  that  1 
Reason,  sir,  is  what  you  want ! " 

"  My  dear  Embro,"  said  Julius, 
"  there  are  several  kinds  of  facts. 
There  are,  for  instance,  big  facts 
and  little  facts, — clean  facts  and 
dirty  facts.  Imagination  raises 
you  and  gives  you  a  high  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  them  all ;  your 
mere  reason  keeps  you  down  in 
some  noisome  comer,  like  the  man 
with  the  muck-rake." 

"Hear,  hear!"  cried  the  jour- 
nalist and  the  artist  heartily. 

"You're  wrong,  Julius,"  said 
Embro, — "  quite  wrong.  Keep 
your  imagination  for  painting  and 
poetry.  In  science  it  just  leads 
you  the  devil's  own  dance,  and  fills 
you  with  delusions." 


Julius  paused,  and  bent  on  him 
his  peculiar  look,  which  made  a 
man  feel  he  was  being  seen  through 
and  through. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Embro,"  said 
he,  "that  one  can  live  all  your 
years  and  not  find  that  the  illu- 
sions of  life  are  its  best  part.  If 
you  leave  me  the  illusions,  111  give 
you  all  the  realities.  But  how 
can  we  stay  babbling  and  quibbling 
here  all  this  delicious  afternoon! 
I  must  go  out  and  see  green  things 
and  beasts.  Come  with  me,  Le- 
fevre,  to  the  Zoological  Gardens; 
it  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Lefevre, 
looking  at  the  clock  as  they  moved 
away;  "my mother  and  sister  will 
call  for  me  with  the  carriage  in 
less  than  half  an  hour :  come  with 
us  for  a  drive." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Julius;  "that's 
a  good  idea." 

"  And  I,"  said  Lefevre,  "  must 
have  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  meantime. 
Come  and  sit  down,  and  tell  me 
where  you  have  been." 

But  when  they  had  sat  down, 
Julius  was  little  inclined  to  diva- 
gate into  an  account  of  his  travels. 
His  glance  swept  round  and  noted 
everything ;  he  remarked  on  a  soft 
effect  of  a  shaft  of  sunshine  that 
lit  up  the  small  conservatory,  and 
burnished  the  green  of  a  certain 
plant;  he  perceived  a  fine  black 
Persian  cat,  the  latest  pet  of  the 
Club,  and  exclaimed,  "What  a 
beautiful,  superb  creature  ! "  He 
called  it,  and  it  came,  daintily 
sniffed  at  his  leg,  and  leaped  on 
his  lap,  where  he  stroked  and 
fondled  it.  And  all  the  while  he 
continued  to  discuss  illusion,  while 
Lefevre  poured  and  drank  tea  (tea, 
which  Julius  would  not  share : 
tea,  he  said,  did  not  agree  with 
him). 

"It  bothers  me,"  he  said,  "to 
imagine  how  a  man  like  Embro 
gets  any  satisfaction  out  of  life, 
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for  ever  mumbling  the  bare  dry 
bones  of  science.  Such  a  life  as 
his  might  as  well  be  passed  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump." 

"  Still  the  old  Julius  ! "  said  the 
doctor  with  a  smile.  Still  dream- 
ing and  wandering,  interested  in 
everything,  but  having  nothing  to 
do!" 

"Nothing  to  do,  my  dear  fel- 
low 1"  said  Julius.  "IVe  all  the 
world  to  enjoy!"  and  he  buried 
his  cheek  in  the  soft  fur  of  the 
cat. 

"A  purpose  in  life,  however," 
said  Lefevre,  "gives  an  extraordi- 
nary zest  to  all  enjoyment." 

"  To  live,"  said  Julius,  "  is  surely 
the  purpose  of  life.  Any  smaller, 
any  more  obvious  purpose,  will 
spoil  life,  just  as  it  spoils  Art." 

"I  believe,  my  boy,  you  are 
wrong  in  both,"  said  Lefevre. 
"  Art  without  a  purpose  goes  off 
into  all  sorts  of  madness  and  ex- 
travagance, and  so  does  life." 

"You  really  think  so?"  said 
Julius,  his  attention  fixed  for  an 
instant,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
set  up  the  point  and  regarded  it 
at  a  distance.  "  Yes ;  perhaps  it 
does."  But  the  next  moment  his 
attention  seemed  given  to  the  cat ; 
he  fondled  it,  and  talked  to  it 
soothingly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Lefevre. 
"Just  listen  to  me,  Julius,  You 
have  wonderful  intelligence  and 
penetration  in  everything.  You 
are  fond  of  science ;  science  needs 
men  like  you  more  than  the  dull 
plodders  that  usually  take  to  it. 
When  you  were  in  Oharbon's  class 
you  were  his  favourite  and  his  best 
pupil — don't  I  remember  ? — and  if 
you  liked  you  could  be  the  greatest 
physician  of  the  age." 

"  It  is  treason  to  yourself  to  say 
such  a  thing." 

"  Your  fame  would  soon  eclipse 
mine." 

"  Fame !  fame ! "  exclaimed  J ulius. 


for  an  instant  showing  irritation. 
"I  would  not  give  a  penny-piece 
for  fame  if  all  the  magicians  of  the 
East  came  crying  it  down  the 
streets  !  Why  should  I  seek  fame  ? 
What  good  would  it  do  me  if  I 
had  it?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Lefevre; 
"  let  fame  alone ;  you  might  be  as 
unknown  as  you  like,  and  do  a 
world  of  good  in  practice  among 
the  poor." 

J  ulius  looked  at  him,  and  set  the 
cat  down. 

"  My  dear  Lefevre,"  said  he,  "  I 
did  not  think  you  could  urge  such 
common  twaddle  !  You  know  well 
enough — nobody  knows  better — 
first  of  all,  that  there  are  already 
more  men  waiting  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing  than  can  find  occupation  : 
why  should  I  go  down  among  them 
and  try  to  take  their  work  ?  And 
you  know,  in  the  next  place,  that 
medical  philanthropy,  like  all  other 
philanthropy,  is  so  overdone  that 
the  race  is  fast  deteriorating;  we 
strive  with  so  much  success  to 
keep  the  sickly  and  the  diseased 
alive,  that  perfect  health  is  scarcely 
known.  Life  without  health  can 
be  nothing  but  a  weariness :  why 
should  it  be  reckoned  a  praise- 
worthy thing  to  keep  it  going  at 
any  price  1  If  life  became  a  burden 
to  me,  I  should  lay  it  down." 

"But,"  said  Lefevre,  earnestly, 
"  your  life  surely  is  not  your  own 
to  do  with  it  what  you  like ! " 

"  In  the  name  of  truth,  Lefevre," 
answered  Julius,  "if  my  life  is  not 
my  own,  what  is?  I  get  its  ele- 
ments from  others,  but  I  fashion  it 
myself,  just  as  much  as  the  sculptor 
shapes  his  statue,  or  the  poet  turns 
his  poem.  You  don't  deny  to  the 
sculptor  the  right  to  smash  his 
statue  if  it  does  not  please  him,  nor 
to  the  poet  the  right  to  bum  his 
manuscript ;  — why  should  you 
deny  me  the  right  to  dispose  of  my 
life?    I  know — I  know," said  he, 
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seeing  Lefevre  open  his  mouth  and 
raise  his  hand  for  another  observa- 
tion, ''that  your  opinion  is  the 
common  one,  but  that  is  the  only 
sanction  it  has ;  it  has  the  sanction 
neither  of  true  morality  nor  of  true 
religion!  But  here  is  the  waiter 
to  tell  you  the  carriage  is  come. 
I'm  glad.  Let  us  get  out  into  the 
air  and  the  sunshine." 

The  carriage  was  the  doctor's 
own ;  his  mother,  although  the 
widow  of  a  Court  phjrsician,  was  too 
poor  to  maintain  much  equipage, 
but  she  made  what  use  she  pleased 
of  her  son's  possessions.  When 
Lady  Lefevre  saw  Julius  at  the 
carriage-door,  she  broke  into  smiles 
and  cries  of  welcome. 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  long, 
long  while,  Julius?"  said  she. 
"This  is  Julius  Courtney,  Nora. 
You  remember  Nora,  Julius,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  in  frocks  ? " 

"She  now  wears  remarkable 
gowns,"  chimed  in  the  doctor. 

"Which,"  said  Julius,  "I  have 
no  doubt  are  becoming." 

"  My  brother,"  said  Nora,  with 
a  sunny  smile,  "is  jealous;  be- 
cause, being  a  doctor,  he  must  wear 
only  dowdy  clothes  of  dingy 
colours." 

"  We  have  finished  at  school  and 
college,  and  been  presented  at 
Court,"  laughed  Lady  Lefevre, 

"And,"  broke  in  the  brother, 
"  we  have  had  cards  engraved  with 
our  full  name,  Leonora" 

"With  all  this,"  said  Lady 
Lefevre,  "I  hope  you  won't  be 
afraid  of  us." 

"  I  see  no  reason,"  said  Julius. 
"  For,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  like  every- 
thing in  Nature,  and  it  seems  to  me 
Nature  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  finishing  you  speak  of  than  the 
schoolmistress  or  the  college  pro- 
fessor." 

"  There  he  is  already,"  laughed 
Lady  Lefevre,  "  with  his  equivocal 
compliments.    I  shouldn't  wonder 


if  he  says  that,  my  dear,  because 
you  have  not  yet  had  more  than  a 
word  to  say  for  yourself." 

By  that  time  Lefevre  and  J ulius 
were  seated,  and  the  carriage  was 
rolling  along  towards  the  Park. 
Julius  sat  immediately  opposite 
Lady  Lefevre,  but  he  included 
both  her  and  Nora  in  his  talk  and 
his  bright  glances.  The  doctor  sat 
agreeably  suffused  with  delight 
and  wonder.  No  one,  as  has  b^n 
seen,  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
Courtney's  rare  powers,  or  had 
had  more  various  evidence  of  them, 
than  Lefevre,  but  even  he  had 
never  known  his  friend  so  bril- 
liant. He  was  instinct  with  life 
and  eloquence.  His  face  shone  as 
with  an  inner  light,  and  his  talk 
was  bright,  searching,  and  ironicaL 
The  amazing  thing,  however,  was 
that  Julius  had  as  stimulating  and 
intoxicating  an  influence  on  Nora 
as,  it  was  clear,  Nora  had  on  him. 
His  sister  had  not  appeared  to 
Lefevre  hitherto  more  than  a 
beautiful,  healthy,  shy  girl  of 
tolerable  intelligence;  now  she 
showed  that  she  had  briUiance  and 
wit)  and,  moreover,  that  she  un- 
derstood Julius  as  one  native  of  a 
strange  realm  understands  another. 
When  they  entered  the  Park  they 
were  the  observed  of  all.  And, 
indeed,  Leonora  Lefevre  was  a 
vision  to  excite  the  worship  of 
those  least  inclined  to  idolatry  of 
Nature.  She  was  of  the  noblest 
type  of  English  beauty,  and  she 
seemed  as  calmly  unconscious  of 
its  excellence  and  rarity  as  one  of 
the  grand  Greek  women  of  the 
Parthenon.  She  had,  however,  a 
sensuous  fulness  and  bloom,  a 
queenly  carriage  of  head  and  neck, 
a  clearness  of  feature,  and  a  liquid 
kindness  of  eye  that  suggested  a 
deep  potentiality  of  passion. 

They  drove  round  the  Bow,  and 
round  again,  and  they  talked  and 
laughed  their  fill  of  wisdom  and 
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frivolity  and  folly.  To  be  foolish 
wisely  and  gracefully  is  a  rare  at- 
tainment. When  they  had  almost 
completed  their  third  round,  Julius 
(who  had  finished  a  marvellous  story 
of  a  fairy  princess  and  a  cat)  said, 
"  I  can  see  you  are  fond  of  beasts, 
Miss  Lefevre.  I  should  like  to 
take  you  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  show  you  my  favourites  there. 
May  we  go  now,  Lady  Lefevre  1 " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Lady 
Lefevre,  "let  us  go.  What  do 
you  say,  John?" 

"Oh,  wherever  you  like,  mo- 
ther," answered  her  son. 

Arrived  in  the  Gardens,  Julius 
took  possession  of  his  companions, 
and  exerted  all  his  arts  to  charm 
and  fascinate.  He  led  the  ladies 
from  cage  to  cage,  from  enclosure 
to  enclosure,  showed  himself  as 
familiar  with  the  characters  and 
habits  of  their  wild  denizens  as  a 
farmer  is  with  those  of  his  stock, 
and  they  responded  to  his  strange 
calls,  to  his  gentleness  and  fear- 
lessness, with  an  alert  understand- 
ing and  confidence  beautiful  to  see. 
His  favourites  were  certain  crea- 
tures of  the  deer  species,  which 
crowded  to  their  fences  to  sniff 
his  clothes  and  to  lick  his  hands, 
which  he  abandoned  to  their  car- 
esses with  manifest  satisfaction. 
His  example  encouraged  the 
queenly  Nora  and  her  sprightly 
mother  to  feed  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures with  bread  and  buns,  and  to 
feel  the  suffusion  of  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  contact  of  their 
soft  lips  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  After  that  they  were 
scarcely  astonished  when,  without 
bravado,  but  clearly  with  simple 
confidence  and  enjoyment,  Julius 
put  his  hand  withm  the  bars  of 
the  lion's  cage  and  scratched  the 
ears  of  a  lioness,  murmuring  the 
while  in  a  strange  tongue  such 
fond  sounds  as  only  those  use  who 
are  on  the  best  terms  with  animals. 


The  great  brute  rose  to  his  touch, 
closing  its  eyes,  and  bearing  up 
its  head  like  a  cat. 

Then  came  an  incident  that 
deeply  impressed  the  Lefevres. 
Julius  went  to  a  cage  in  which,  he 
said,  there  was  a  recent  arrival — a 
leopard  from  the  "Land  of  the 
Setting  Sun,"  the  romantic  land 
of  the  Moors.  The  creature 
crouched  sulking  in  the  back  of 
the  cage.  Julius  tapped  on  the 
bars,  and  entreated  her  in  the 
language  of  her  native  land,  "  Ya, 
dudu  !  ya,  lellatsi ! "  She  bounded 
to  him  with  a  "toir-r-r"  of  de- 
light, leaned  and  rubbed  herself 
against  the  bars,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  be  stroked  and  fondled. 
When  he  left  her,  she  cried  after 
him  piteously,  and  wistfully 
watched  him  out  of  sight. 

"Do  you  know  the  beautiful 
creature?"  asked  Lady  Lefevre. 

"  Yes,"  answered  JuUus,  quietly; 
"  I  brought  her  over  some  months 
ago." 

Lefevre  had  explained  to  his 
mother  that  Julius  had  always 
been  on  friendly  or  fond  terms 
with  animals,  but  never  till  now 
had  he  seen  the  remarkable  under- 
standing he  clearly  maintained 
with  them. 

"  Look  ! "  said  Lady  Lefevre  to 
her  son  as  they  turned  to  leave 
the  Gardens.  "  He  seems  to  have 
fascinated  Nora  as  much  as  the 
beasts." 

Nora  stood  a  little  aloof,  re- 
garding Julius  in  an  ecstasy  of 
admiration.  When  she  found  her 
mother  was  looking  at  her,  her 
eyes  sank,  and  as  it  were  a  veil  of 
blushes  fell  over  her.  Mother  and 
son  walked  on  first,  and  Julius 
followed  with  Nora. 

"  He  is  a  most  charming  and  ex- 
traordinary man,"  said  the  mother. 

"He  is,"  said  the  son,  "and 
amazingly  intelligent." 

"  He  seems  to  know  everything 
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and  to  have  been  everywhere, — to 
have  been  a  kind  of  rolling  stone. 
If  anjrthing  should  come  of  this, 
I  suppose  he  can  afford  to  marry. 
Tou  ought  to  know  about  him.*' 

I  believe  I  know  as  much  as 
any  one." 

"He  has  no  profession?"  queried 
the  lady. 

"He  has  no  profession;  but  I 
suppose  he  could  afford  it,"  said 
Lefevre,  musingly. 

"  You  don't  like  the  idea,"  said 
his  mother. 

« Not  much.    I  scarce  know 


why.  But  I  somehow  think  of 
him  as  not  having  enough  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  life." 

"I  suppose  his  people  are  of 
the  right  sort?" 

"  I  suppose  they  are  ;  though  I 
don't  know  if  he  has  any  people," 
said  he,  with  a  laugh.  "  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  does  not  need 
parents  or  relations." 

«  Still,  hadn't  you  better  try  to 
find  out  what  he  may  have  in  that 
line?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lefevre;  "perhaps 
I  had." 


CHAPTER  II. — A  MYSTERIOUS  CASE. 


The  two  friends  returned,  as 
they  had  arranged,  to  the  Hyacinth 
Club  for  dinner.  Courtney's  corus- 
cating brilliancy  sank  into  almost 
total  darkness  when  they  parted 
from  Lady  and  Miss  Lefevre,  and 
when  they  sat  down  to  table  he 
was  preoccupied  and  silent,  yet  in 
no  proper  sense  downcast  or  dull. 
Lefevre  noted,  while  they  ate,  that 
there  was  clear  speculation  in  his 
eye,  that  he  was  not  vaguely 
dreaming,  but  with  alert  intel- 
ligence examining  some  question  or 
facing  some  contingency ;  and  it 
was  natural  he  should  think  that 
the  question  or  contingency  must 
concern  Nora  as  much  as  Julius. 
Yet  he  made  no  overture  of  under- 
standing, for  he  knew  that  Court- 
ney seldom  offered  confidence  or 
desired  sympathy ;  not  that  he 
was  churlish  or  reserved,  but 
simply  that  he  was  usually  suffici- 
ent unto  himself,  both  for  counsel 
and  for  consolation.  Lefevre  was 
therefore  surprised  when  he  was 
suddenly  asked  a  question,  which 
was  without  context  in  his  own 
thought. 

"  Have  you  ever  found  some- 
thing happen  or  appear,"  said 
Julius,  "that  completely  upsets 


your  point  of  view,  and  tumbles 
down  your  scheme  of  life,  like  a 
stick  thrust  between  your  1^ 
when  you  are  running?" 

"I  have  known,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  a  new  fact  arise  and  upset  a 
whole  scientific  theory.  That's 
often  a  good  thing,"  he  added, 
with  a  pointed  glance;  "for  it 
compels  a  reconstruction  of  the 
theory  on  a  wider  and  sounder 
basis." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  J uHus,  "  that 
may  be.  But  I  should  think  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  the 
new  fact  swallows  up  all  the  de- 
tails that  supported  your  theory, 
— as  Aaron's  rod,  turned  into  a 
serpent,  swallowed  up  the  serpent- 
rods  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt, — 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
theory,  but  only  one  great  glorious 
fact.  I  do  admire,"  he  exclaimed, 
swerving  suddenly,  "  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  old  Greeks,  with  their 
beautiful,  half-divine  personifica- 
tions of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and 
Earth  and  Sea  !  But  their  imag- 
ination never  conceived  a  goddess 
that  embodied  them  all ! " 

"I  have  often  thought,  Julius," 
said  Lefevre,  "that  you  must  be 
some  such  embodiment  yourself; 
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for  you  are  not  quite  human,  you 
know.** 

The  doctor  said  that  with  a  clear 
recollection  of  his  mother's  re- 
quest. He  hoped  that  his  friend 
would  take  the  cue,  and  tell  him 
something  of  his  family.  Julius, 
however,  said  nothing  but  "In- 
deed." Lefevre  then  tried  to 
tempt  him  into  confession  by  talk- 
ing about  his  own  father  and 
mother,  and  by  relating  how  the 
French  name  "Lefevre"  came  to 
be  domiciled  in  England;  but 
Julius  ignored  the  temptation,  and 
dismissed  the  question  in  an  elo- 
quent flourish. 

"What  does  a  man  want  with 
a  family  and  a  name  1  They  only 
tie  him  to  the  earth,  as  Gulliver 
was  tied  by  the  people  of  Lilliput. 
We  have  life  and  health — if  we 
have  them — and  it  is  only  veiled 
prurience  to  inquire  whence  we 
got  them.  A  man  can't  help 
having  a  father  and  a  mother,  I 
suppose;  but  he  need  not  be  always 
reminding  himself  of  the  fact :  no 
other  creature  on  earth  does.  For 
myself,  I  wish  I  were  like  that 
extraordinary  person,  Melchizedek, 
without  father  and  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life." 

In  a  little  while  the  friends 
parted.  Lefevre  said  he  had  work 
to  do,  but  he  did  not  anticipate 
such  work  as  he  had  to  turn  to 
that  night.  Though  the  doctor 
was  a  bachelor,  he  had  a  profes- 
sional residence  apart  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  They  lived  in 
a  small  house  in  Ourzon  Street; 
he  dwelt  in  Savile  Row.  Savile 
Row  was  a  place  of  consequence 
long  before  Regent  Street  was 
thought  of,  but  now  they  are  few 
who  know  of  its  existence.  Fash- 
ion ignores  it.  It  is  tenanted  by 
small  clubs,  learned  societies,  and 
doctors.  It  slumbers  in  genteel 
decorum,  with  its  back  to  the 


garish  modem  thoroughfare.  It 
is  always  quiet,  but  by  nine  o'clock 
of  a  dark  evening  it  is  deserted. 
When  Dr  Lefevre,  therefore, 
stepped  out  of  his  hired  hansom, 
and  prepared  to  put  his  latch-key 
in  his  own  door,  he  was  arrested 
by  a  hoarse-voiced  hawker  of  even- 
ing news  bursting  in  upon  the 
repose  of  the  Row  with  a  continu- 
ous roar  of  "Special — Mystery — 
Paper — Railway — Special — Brigh- 
ton— Paper — Victoria — Special  !  " 
It  was  with  some  effort,  and  only 
when  the  man  was  close  at  hand, 
that  he  interpreted  the  sounds 
into  these  words. 

"  Paper,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  and 
he  bought  it  and  went  in.  He 
entered  his  dining-room,  and  read 
the  following  paragraph : — 

A  Mysterious  Case. 

A  report  has  reached  us  that  a 
young  man,  about  two  or  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  whose  name  is 
at  present  unknown,  was  found  yes- 
terday (Sunday)  to  all  appearance 
dead  in  a  first-class  carriage  of  the 
5  P.M.  train  from  Brighton  to  Victoria. 
The  discovery  was  only  made  at  Gros- 
venor  Road  Station,  where  tickets  are 
taken  before  entering  Victoria.  At 
Victoria  the  body  was  searched  for 
purposes  of  identification,  and  there 
was  found  upon  him  a  card  with  the 
following  remarkable  inscription  : — 
"  /  am  not  dead.  Take  me  to  the  St 
Jame^s  Hospital.*^  To  St  James's 
Hospital  accordingly  the  young  man 
was  conveyed.  It  seems  probable  he 
is  in  a  condition  of  trance — not  for 
the  first  time — since  he  was  provided 
with  the  card,  and  knew  the  hospital 
with  which  is  associated  in  all  men's 
minds  the  name  of  Dr  Lefevre,  who 
is  so  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  disorders. 

In  matters  of  plain  duty  Dr 
Lefevre  had  got  into  the  excellent 
habit  of  acting  first  and  thinking 
afterwards.  He  at  once  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  the  responsible 
serving-man  who  appeared,  to  call 
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a  cab.  The  man  went  to  the 
door  and  sounded  his  shrill  whistle, 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  several  loit- 
ering cabbies.  There  was  a  mad 
race  of  growlers  and  hansoms  for 
the  open  door.  Dr  Lefevre  got 
into  the  first  hansom  that  drew 
up,  and  drove  off  to  the  hospital. 
Bj  that  time  he  had  told  himself 
that  the  young  man  must  be  a  for- 
mer patient  of  his  (though  he  did 
not  remember  any  such),  and  that 
he  ought  to  see  him  at  once,  al- 
though it  is  not  customary  for  the 
visiting  physician  of  a  hospital  to 
appear,  except  between  fixed  hours 
of  certain  days.  He  made  nothing 
of  the  mystery  which  the  news- 
paper wished,  after  the  manner  of 
its  kind,  to  cast  about  the  case, 
and  thought  of  other  things,  while 
he  smoked  cigarettes,  till  he  reach- 
ed the  hospital.  The  house-physi- 
cian was  somewhat  surprised  by 
his  appearance. 

"  I  have  just  read  that  para- 
graph," said  Lefevre,  handing  him 
the  paper. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
physician.  "  The  man  was  brought 
in  last  night.  Dr  Dowling  "  [the 
resident  assistant-physician]  "  saw 
him,  and  thought  it  a  case  of  ordi- 
nary trance,  that  could  easily  wait 
till  you  came,  as  usual,  to-morrow.'' 
"Ah,  well,"  said  Lefevre,  "let 
me  see  him." 

Seen  thus,  the  physician  ap- 
peared a  different  person  from  the 
cheerful  modest  man  of  the  Hya- 
cinth Club.  He  had  now  put  on 
the  responsibility  of  men's  health 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  seemed  to  swell  in  pro- 
portions and  dignity,  though  his 
eye  still  beamed  with  a  calm  and 
kindly  light. 

The  young  man  led  the  way 
down  the  echoing  flagged  passage, 
and  up  the  flight  of  stone  stairs. 
As  they  went  they  encountered 
many  silent  female  figures,  clean 


and  white,  going  up  or  down  (it 
was  the  time  of  changing  nurses), 
so  that  a  fanciful  stranger  might 
well  have  thought  of  the  stair- 
way reaching  from  earth  to  heav- 
en, on  which  the  angels  of  Crod 
were  seen  ascending  and  descend- 
ing.   A  stranger,  too,  would  have 
noted  the  peculiar  odours  that 
hung  about  the  stairs  and  pas- 
sages, as  if  the  ghosts  of  medi- 
cines escaped  from  the  chemist's 
bottles  were  hovering  in  the  air. 
Opening  first  an  outer  and  then  an 
inner  door,  Lefevre  and  his  com- 
panion entered  a  large  and  lofty 
ward.    The  room  was  dark,  save 
for  the  light  of  the  fire  and  of  a 
shaded  lamp,  by  which,  within  a 
screen,  the  night-nurse  sat  conning 
her  list  of  night-duties.  The  even- 
ing was  just  beginning  out  of  doors 
— shop-fronts  were  flaring,  taverns 
were  becoming  noisy,  and  brilliant- 
ly lit  theatres  and  music-halls  were 
settling  down  to  business  —  but 
here  night  and  darkness  had  set 
in  more  than  an  hour  before.  In- 
deed, in  these  beds  of  languishing, 
which  stretched  away  down  either 
side  of  the  ward,  night  was  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  day,  save 
for  the  sunlight  and  the  occasional 
excitement  of  the  doctor's  visit; 
and  many  there  were  who  cried  to 
themselves  in  the  morning, "  Would 
God  it  were  evening  ! "  and  in  the 
evening,  "Would  God  it  were 
morning ! "    But  there  was  yet 
this  other  difference,  that  disease 
and  doctor,  fear  and  hope,  gossip 
and  grumbling,  newspaper  and 
Bible  and  tract,  were  all  forgotten 
in  the  night,  for  some  time  at  least, 
and  Nature's  kind  restorer,  sleep, 
went  softly  round  among  the  beds 
and  soothed  the  weary  spirits  into 
peace. 

Lefevre  and  the  house-physician 
passed  silently  up  the  ward  be- 
tween the  rows  of  silent  blue- 
quilted  beds,  while  the  nurse  came 
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silently  to  meet  them  with  her 
lamp.  Lefevre  turned  aside  a 
moment  to  look  at  a  man  whose 
breathing  was  laboured  and  ster- 
torous. The  shaded  light  was 
turned  upon  him :  an  opiate  had 
been  given  him  to  induce  sleep; 
it  had  performed  its  function,  but, 
as  if  resenting  its  bondage,  it 
was  impishly  twitching  the  man's 
muscles  and  catching  him  by  the 
throat,  so  that  he  choked  and 
started.  Dr  Lefevre  raised  the 
man's  eyelid  to  look  at  his  eye: 
the  upturned  eye  stared  out  upon 
him,  but  the  man  slept  on.  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  man's  fore- 
head (he  had  a  beautiful  hand — 
the  hand  of  a  bom  surgeon  and 
healer — fine  but  firm,  the  expres- 
sion of  nervous  force),  and  with 
thumb  and  finger  stroked  first  his 
temples  and  then  his  neck.  The 
spasmodic  twitching  ceased,  and 
his  breath  came  easy  and  regular. 
The  house-doctor  and  the  nurse 
looked  at  each  other  in  admiration 
of  this  subtle  skill,  while  Lefevre 
turned  away  and  passed  on. 

Where  is  the  man  1 "  said  he. 

"Number  Thirteen,"  answered 
the  house-doctor,  leading  the  way. 

The  lamp  was  set  on  the  locker 
beside  the  bed  of  Thirteen,  screens 
were  placed  round  to  create  a  se- 
clusion amid  the  living  breathing 
silence  of  the  ward,  and  Lefevre 
proceeded  to  examine  the  uncon- 
scious patient  who  had  so  strangely 
put  himself  in  his  hands. 

He  was  young  and  well-favoured, 
and,  it  was  evident  from  the  firm- 
ness of  his  flesh,  well-fed.  Lefevre 
considered  his  features  a  moment, 
shook  his  head,  and  murmured, 
"  No ;  I  don't  think  I've  seen  him 
before."  He  turned  to  the  nurse 
and  inquired  concerning  the  young 
man's  clothes  :  they  were  evidently 
those  of  a  gentleman,  she  said, — 
of  one,  at  least,  who  had  plenty  of 
money.    He  tuined  again  to  the 


young  man.  He  raised  the  left 
arm  to  feel  the  heart,  but,  con- 
trary to  his  experience  in  such 
cases,  the  arm  did  not  remain  as 
he  bent  it,  nor  did  the  eyes  open 
in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
the  disturbed  nerves.  The  breath- 
ing was  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
the  beating  of  the  heart  was  faint. 

"  A  strange  case,"  said  Lefevre, 
in  a  low  voice  to  his  young  com- 
rade —  "  the  strangest  I've  seen. 
He  does  not  look  a  subject  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  yet  he  is  in  the 
extreme  stage  of  hypnotism.  You 
see."  And  the  doctor,  by  sundry 
tests  and  applications,  showed  the 
peculiar  exhausted  and  contractive 
condition  of  the  muscles.  "It  is 
very  curious." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  other,  "  he 
has  been  "  and  he  hesitated. 

"Been  whati"  asked  Lefevre, 
turning  on  him  his  keen  look. 

"Enjoying  himself." 

"  Having  a  debauch,  you  mean  ? 
No;  I  think  not.  There  would 
then  have  probably  been  some  re- 
flex action  of  the  nerves.  This  is 
not  that  kind  of  exhaustion;  and 
it  is  more  than  mere  trance  or 
catalepsy ;  it  seems  the  extremest 
suspensory  condition, — and  that  in 
a  young  man  of  such  apparent 
health  is  very  remarkable.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  for  him  to  re- 
cover in  the  ordinary  way  with 
food  and  sleep,"  he  continued, 
rather  to  himself  than  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. "He  needs  rousing, — 
a  strong  stimulant." 

"  Shall  I  get  some  brandy,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  nurse. 

"  Brandy  1  No.  That's  not  the 
stimulant  he  needs." 

He  was  silent  for  a  little, 
moving  the  young  man's  limbs, 
and  touching  certain  muscles  which 
his  exact  anatomical  knowledge 
taught  him  to  lay  his  finger  on 
with  unerring  accuracy.  The  effect 
was  startling  and  grotesque.  As 
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a  galvanic  current  applied  to  the 
proper  nerves  and  muscles  of  a 
dead  body  will  produce  expressions 
and  actions  resembling  those  of 
life,  so  the  touch  of  Lefevre's 
finger  made  the  unconscious  young 
man  scowl  or  smile  or  clench  his 
fist  according  to  the  muscles  im- 
pressed. 

"  The  brain,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  seems  quite  sound, — perfectly 
passive,  you  see,  but  active  in  its 
passivity.  You  can  leave  us, 
nurse,"  said  he;  then  turning  to 
the  house-physician,  he  continued  : 
"I  am  convinced  this  is  such  a 
peculiar  case  as  I  have  often  ima- 
gined, but  have  never  seen.  This 
nervous  -  muscular  suspension  is 
complicated  with  some  exhaustive 
influence.  I  want  your  assistance, 
and  I  ask  for  it  like  this,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  my  purpose  that 
you  should  give  it  freely,  and  with- 
out reserve ;  I  am  going  to  try  the 
electrode." 

This  was  a  simple  machine  con- 
trived by  Lefevre,  on  the  model 
of  the  electric  cylinder  of  Du  Bois- 
Keymond,  and  worked  on  the 
theory  that  the  electricity  stored 
in  the  human  body  can  be  driven 
out  by  the  human  will  along  a 
prepared  channel  into  another 
human  body. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  assist- 
ant, promptly.  He  apprehended 
his  chief's  meaning  more  fully 
than  the  reader  can;  for  he  was 
deeply  interested  and  fairly  skilled 
in  that  strange  annex  of  modern 
medical  science  which  his  chief 
called  psycho-dynamics,  and  which 
old-fashioned  practitioners  decline 
to  recognise. 

"  Get  me  the  machine  and  the 
insulating  sheet,"  said  Lefevre. 

While  his  assistant  was  gone  on 
his  errand,  Lefevre  with  his  right 
hand  gently  stroked  along  the  main 
lines  of  nerve  and  muscle  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  patient's  body ; 


and  it  was  strange  to  note  how 
the  features  and  limbs  lost  a  cer- 
tain constriction  and  rigidity  which 
it  was  manifest  they  had  had  only 
by  their  disappearanca  When 
the  house-physician  returned,  the 
sheet  (a  preparation  of  spun-glass 
invented  by  Lefevre)  was  drawn 
under  the  patient,  and  the  ma- 
chine, with  its  vessels  of  chemical 
mixture  and  its  conducting  wires, 
was  placed  close  to  the  bed.  The 
handles  attached  to  the  wires  were 
put  into  the  patient's  hands. 

"Now,"  said  Lefevre,  "this  is 
a  trying  experiment.  Give  me 
your  hand — ^your  left;  you  know 
how  to  do ;  yes,  the  other  hand  on 
the  machine,  with  the  fingers  touch- 
ing the  chemicals.  When  you  feel 
strength — virtue,  so  to  say — agoing 
out  of  you,  don't  be  alarmed :  let 
it  go ;  use  no  effort  of  the  will  to 
keep  it  back,  or  we  shall  probably 
fail." 

"I  understand,"  repeated  the 
assistant. 

Then  holding  his  hand — closely, 
but  not  so  as  to  constrain  the 
muscles — Lefevre  put  his  own  left 
on  the  machine  according  to  the 
direction  he  had  given  his  assist- 
ant,— with  his  fingers,  that  is,  dip- 
ping into  the  chemicals,  from  plates 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  wires 
conducted  to  the  patient's  hands. 
A  shiver  ran  through  the  frame  of 
both  Lefevre  and  his  companion, 
a  convulsive  shudder  passed  upon 
the  unconscious  body,  and — ^a 
strange  cry  rang  out  upon  the 
silence  of  the  ward,  and  Lefevre 
withdrew  his  hands.  He  and  the 
house-physician  looked  at  each 
other  pale  and  shaken.  The  nurse 
came  running  at  the  cry.  Lefevre 
looked  out  beyond  the  screen  to 
reassure  her,  and  saw  in  the  dim 
red  reflection  of  the  fire-light  a 
sight  which  struck  him  grue- 
somely,  used  though  he  was  to 
hospital  sights  :  all  about  the  ward 
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pale  scared  figures  were  sitting  up 
in  bed,  like  corpses  suddenly  raised 
from  the  dead.  He  bent  over  his 
patient,  who  presently  opened  his 
ey«s  and  stareid  at  him. 

"Get  some  brandy  -  and  -  milk," 
said  Lefevre  to  his  companion. 

"Who?  Where  am  IV  mur- 
mured the  patient  in  a  faint 
voice, 

"  I  am  Dr  Lefevre,  and  this  is 
St  James's  Hospital.'' 

"  Doctor  1  —  hospital  ?  —  oh,  I'm 
dreaming  ! "  murmured  the  patient. 

"We'll  talk  about  that  when 
you  have  taken  some  of  this,"  said 
Lefevre,  as  the  house-physician  re- 
appeared with  the  nurse,  bearing 
the  brandy-and-milk. 

Lefevre  presently  told  him  how 
he  had  been  found  in  the  train, 
and  taken  for  dead  till  the  card — 
"  This  card,"  said  he,  taking  it  from 
the  top  of  the  locker — was  dis- 
covered on  him.  The  young  man 
listened  in  open  amazement,  and 
looked  at  the  card. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  this !"  said 
he.  "  I  never  saw  the  card  before  ! 
I  never  heard  your  name  or  the 
hospital's  till  a  minute  ago." 

"  Your  case  was  strange  be- 
fore," said  Lefevre;  "this  makes 
it  stranger.  Who  journeyed  with 
youl" 

"A  man, — ^a  nice,  strange,  old- 
ish fellow  in  a  fur  coat."  And  the 
young  man  wished  to  enter  upon  a 
narrative,  when  the  doctor  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  You're  not  well  enough  to  talk 
much  now.  Tell  me  to-morrow  all 
about  it." 

The  doctor  returned  home,  his 
imagination  occupied  with  the 
vision  of  a  train  rushing  at  express 
speed  over  the  metals,  and  of  a 
compartment  in  the  train  in  which 
a  young  man  reclined  under  the 
spell  of  an  old  man.  The  young 
man's  face  he  saw  clearly,  but  the 
old  man's  evaded  him  like  a  dream. 


and  yet  he  felt  he  ought  to  know 
one  who  knew  the  peculiar  repute 
of  the  St  James's  Hospital. 

Next  day  the  young  man  told 
his  story,  which  was  in  effect  as 
follows :  He  was  a  subaltern  in 
a  dragoon  regiment  stationed  in 
Brighton.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
he  had  set  out  for  London  on 
several  days'  leave.  He  had  taken 
a  seat  in  a  smoking-carriage,  and 
was  preparing  to  make  himself 
comfortable  with  a  novel  and  a 
cigar,  when  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  looked  like  a  foreigner,  came 
in  as  the  train  was  about  to  move. 
He  particularly  observed  the  man 
from  the  first,  because,  though  it 
was  a  pleasant  spring  day,  he  looked 
pinched  and  shrunken  with  cold  in 
his  great  fur  overcoat,  and  because 
he  had  remarked  him  standing  on 
the  platform  and  scrutinising  the 
passengers  hurrying  into  the  train. 
The  gentleman  sat  down  in  the 
seat  opposite  the  young  officer,  and 
drew  his  fur  wrap  close  about  him. 
The  young  officer  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  him,  and  he  noted  that 
his  features  seemed  worn  thin  and 
arid,  as  by  passage  through  terrific 
peril, — as  if  he  had  been  travelling 
for  many  days  without  sleep  and 
without  food,  straining  forward 
to  a  goal  of  safety,  sick  both  in 
stomach  and  heart, — as  if  he  had 
been  rushing,  like  the  maniac  of 
the  Gospel,  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  His 
hair,  which  should  have  been  black, 
looked  lustreless  and  bleached,  and 
his  skin  seemed  as  if  his  blood  had 
lost  all  colour  and  generosity,  as  if 
nothing  but  serum  flowed  in  his 
veins.  His  eyes  alone  did  not 
look  bloodless;  they  were  weary 
and  extra vasated,  as  from  anxious 
watching.  The  young  officer's  com- 
passion went  out  to  the  stranger; 
for  he  thought  he  must  be  a  con- 
spirator, fieeing  probably  from  the 
infamous  tyranny  of  Russian  rule. 
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But  presently  he  spoke  in  sach 
good  English  that  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  Russian  faded  away. 

"Excuse  the  liberty  I  take," 
said  he,  with  a  singularly  winning 
smile ;  "  but  let  me  advise  you  not 
to  smoke  that  cigar.  I  have  a 
peculiarly  sensitive  nose  for  tobac- 
co, and  my  nose  informs  me  that 
your  cigar,  though  good  as  cigars 
go,  is  not  fit  for  you  to  smoke." 

The  young  officer  was  surprised 
that  he  was  rather  charmed  than 
offended  by  this  impertinence. 

"  Let  me  offer  you  one  of  these 
instead,"  said  the  strange  gentle- 
man; "we  call  them  —  I  won't 
trouble  you  with  the  Spanish  name 
— but  in  English  it  means  'Joys 
of  Spain.'" 

The  officer  took  and  thanked 
him  for  a  "Joy  of  Spain,"  and 
found  the  flavour  and  aroma  so 
excellent  that,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  could  have  eaten  it. 
He  asked  the  stranger  what  in  par- 
ticular was  his  objection  to  the 
other  cigar. 

"  This  objection,"  said  he,  "which 
is  common  to  all  ill-prepared  tobac- 
cos, that  it  lowers  the  vital  force. 
You  don't  feel  that  yet,  because 
you  are  young  and  healthy,  and 
gifted  with  a  superabundance  of  fine 
vitality ;  but  you  may  by  smoking 
one  bad  cigar  bring  the  time  a  day 
nearer  when  you  must  feel  it. 
And  even  now  it  would  take  a 
little  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  ap- 
petite for  pleasure.  How  little," 
said  he,  "do  we  understand  how 
to  keep  ourselves  in  condition  for 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  life ! 
You,  I  suppose,  are  about  to  take 
your  pleasure  in  town,  and  instead 
of  judiciously  tickling  and  stimu- 
lating your  nerves  for  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  pleasures  you 
contemplate,  you  begin — ^you  were 
beginning,  I  mean,  with  your  own 
cigar — ^to  dull  and  stupefy  them. 
Don't  you  see  how  foolish  that  is  1" 


The  young  officer  admitted  that 
it  was  very  foolish  and  very  true ; 
and  they  talked  on  thus,  the 
elder  exercising  a  charm  over  the 
younger  such  as  he  had  never 
known  before  in  the  society  of  any 
man.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
young  man  felt  as  if  he  had  known 
and  trusted  and  loved  his  neigh- 
bour all  his  life ;  he  felt,  he  con- 
fessed, so  strongly  attracted  that 
he  could  have  hugged  him.  He 
told  him  about  his  family,  and 
showed  him  the  innermost  secrets 
of  his  heart  j  and  all  the  while  he 
smoked  the  delicious  ''Joy  of 
Spain,"  and  felt  more  and  more 
enthralled  and  fascinated  by  the 
stranger's  eyes,  which  as  he  talked 
lightened  and  glowed  more  and 
more  as  their  glance  played  car- 
essingly about  him.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  at  that,  when 
with  some  emphatic  phrase  the 
stranger  laid  his  fingers  on  his 
knee,  upon  which  a  thrill  shot 
through  him  as  if  a  woman  had 
touched  him.  He  looked  in  the 
stranger's  face,  and  the  wonderful 
eyes  seemed  to  search  to  the  root 
of  his  being,  and  to  draw  the  soul 
out  of  him.  He  had  a  flying 
thought  —  "Oan  it  be  a  woman, 
after  all,  in  this  strange  shape  1 " 
and  he  knew  no  more  .  .  .  till  he 
woke  in  the  hospital  bed. 

That  was  the  patient's  story. 

"Just  look  over  your  property 
here,"  said  the  doctor.  "Have 
you  lost  anything?" 

The  young  man  turned  over  his 
watch  and  the  contents  of  his 
purse,  and  answered  that  he  had 
lost  nothing. 

"  Strange — strange  1 "  said  Le- 
fevre — "  very  strange  !  And  the 
card — of  course,  the  stranger  must 
have  put  it  in  your  pocket." 

"  Which  would  seem  to  imply," 
said  the  young  man,  "that  he 
knows  something  of  the  hospital'' 

"  Well,"  said  Lefevie,  "  we  must 
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see  what  can  be  done  to  clear  the 
mystery  up." 

"  Some  of  those  newspaper-men 
have  been  here/'  said  the  house- 
physician,  when  they  had  left  the 
ward,  ''and  they  will  be  sure  to 
call  again  before  the  day  is  out. 
Shall  I  tell  them  anything  of 
this?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lef evre.  "Pub- 
licity may  belp  us  to  discover  this 
amazing  stranger." 

"  Do    you  quite  believe  the 


story?"  asked  the  house-phy- 
sician. 

"I  don't  disbelieve  it." 

"But  what  did  the  stranger  do 
to  put  him  in  that  condition, 
which  seems  something  more  than 
hypnotism  ? " 

"Ah,"  said  Lefevre,  "I  don't 
yet  understand  it ;  but  there  are 
forces  in  Nature  which  few  can 
comprehend,  and  which  only  one 
here  and  there  can  control  and 
use." 


CHAPTER  III.- 

Next  day  men  talked,  news- 
paper in  hand,  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  in  the  early  trains,  omni- 
buses, and  tram  cars,  of  the  singular 
railway  outrage.  It  was  clear  its 
purpose  was  not  robbery.  What, 
then,  did  it  mean  ?  Some — pro- 
bably most — declared  it  was  very 
plain  what  it  meant ;  while  others 
— the  few — after  much  argument, 
confessed  themselves  quite  mys- 
tified. 

The  police,  too,  were  not  idle. 
They  made  inquiries  and  took 
notes  here  and  there.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  five  o'clock  train 
made  but  two  pauses  on  its  jour- 
ney to  London — at  Croydon  and 
at  Clapham  Junction.  At  neither 
of  those  places  could  a  man  in  a 
fur  coat  be  heard  of  as  having 
descended  from  the  train  ;  and  yet 
it  was  manifest  that  he  did  not 
arrive  at  Grosvenor  *  Road,  where 
tickets  were  taken.  After  per- 
sistent and  wider  inquiries,  how- 
ever, at  Clapham  Junction  (which 
was  the  most  likely  point  of  de- 
parture), a  cabman  was  found  who 
remembered  having  taken  up  a 
fare — a  gentleman  in  a  fur  coat — 
about  the  hour  indicated.  He 
particularly  remarked  the  gentle- 
man, because  he  looked  odd  and 
foreign  and  half  tipsy  (that  was 
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how  he  seemed  to  him),  because 
he  was  wrapped  up  "  enough  for 
Father  Christmas,"  and  because 
he  asked  to  be  driven  such  a  long 
way — to  a  well-known  hotel  near 
the  Crystal  Palace,  where  "  foreign 
gents  "  were  fond  of  staying.  Be- 
ing asked  what  in  particular  had 
made  him  think  the  gentleman  a 
foreigner,  cabby  could  not  exactly 
say ;  he  believed,  however,  it  was 
his  coat  and  his  eyes.  Of  his  face 
he  saw  little  or  nothing,  it  was  so 
muffled  up;  yet  his  tongue  was 
English  enough. 

Inquiry  was  then  pushed  on  to 
the  hotel  named  by  the  cabman. 
A  gentleman  in  a  fur  coat  had 
certainly  arrived  there  the  evening 
before,  but  no  one  had  seen  any- 
thing of  him  after  his  arrival.  He 
had  taken  dinner  in  his  private 
sitting-room,  and  had  then  paid  his 
bill,  because,  he  said,  he  must  be 
gone  early  in  the  morning.  About 
half  an  hour  after  dinner,  when  a 
waiter  cleared  the  things  away,  he 
had  gone  to  his  room,  and  next 
morning  he  had  left  the  hotel  soon 
after  dawn.  Boots,  half  asleep, 
had  seen  him  walk  away,  bag  in 
hand,  wrapped  in  his  greatcoat, — 
walk  away,  it  would  seem,  and  dis- 
solve into  the  mist  of  the  morning, 
for  from  that  point  no  further 
2  H 
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trace  could  be  got  of  him.  No 
such  figure  as  his  had  been  seen  on 
any  of  the  roads  leading  from  the 
hotel,  either  hj  the  early  milkman, 
or  by  the  belated  coffee-stall  keeper, 
or  night  cabman.  Being  asked 
what  name  the  gentleman  had 
given  at  the  hotel,  Uie  book-keeper 
showed  her  record,  with  the  equiv- 
ocal name  of  "M.  Dolaro."  The 
name  might  be  Italian  or  Spanish, 
—or  English  or  American  for  that 
matter, — and  the  initial  "M" 
might  be  French  or  anything  in 
the  world. 

In  the  meantime  Dr  Lefevre  had 
been  pondering  the  details  of  the 
a&ir,  and  noting  the  aspects  of  his 
patient's  condition;  but  the  more 
he  noted  and  pondered,  the  more 
contorted  and  inexplicable  did  the 
mystery  become.  His  understand- 
ing boggled  at  its  very  first  notes. 
It  was  almost  unheard  of  that  a 
young  man  of  his  patient's  strong 
and  healthy  constitution  and  tem- 
per should  be  hypnotised  or  mes- 
merised at  all,  much  less  hypno- 
tised to  .the  verge  of  dissolution ; 
and  it  was  unprecedented  that  even 
a  weak  hysterical  subject  should, 
after  being  unhypnotiscd,  remain  so 
long  in  prostrate  exhaustion.  Then, 
suppose  these  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  ordinary,  there  arose  this 
question,  which  refused  to  be 
solved :  Since  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  hypnotisation  was 
a  wanton  experiment,  and  since  it 
had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  rob- 
bery, what  had  been  its  object  f 

The  interest  of  the  case  was  em- 
phasised and  enlarged  by  an  article 
in  *  The  Daily  Telegraph,'  in  which 
was  called  to  mind  the  singular 
story  in  its  Paris  correspondence 
a  day  or  two  before,  of  the  young 
woman  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  which 
Lefevre  had  forgotten.  The  writer 
remarked  on  the  points  of  simi- 
larity which  the  case  in  the 
Brighton  train  bore  to  that  of  the 


Paris  pavement;  insisted  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  man  in  the 
fur  coat  with  the  man  in  the  cloak ; 
and  appealed  to  Dr  Lefevre  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery,  and  to  the  police 
to  find  the  man  "  who  has  alarmed 
the  civilised  world  by  a  new  form 
of  outrage." 

Lefevre  was  piqued  by  that 
article,  and  he  went  to  see  his 
patient  day  after  day,  in  the  con- 
stant hope  of  finding  a  solution 
of  the  puzzle  that  perplexed  him. 
The  direction  in  which  he  looked 
for  light  will  be  best  suggested  by 
remarking  what  were  his  peculiar 
theory  and  practice.  Lefevre  was 
not  a  materialistic  physician;  in- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
brethren,  he  erred  on  the  other 
side,  and  was  too  much  inclined 
to  mysticism.  It  may  at  least  be 
said  that  he  had  an  open  mind,  and 
a  modest  estimate  of  the  discoveries 
of  modem  medical  science.  He 
had  perceived  while  still  a  young 
man  (he  was  now  about  forty)  that 
all  medical  practice — as  distinct 
from  surgical — is  inexact  and  em- 
pirical, that,  like  English  common 
law,  it  is  based  merely  on  custom, 
and  a  narrow  range  of  experience ; 
and  he  had  therefore  argued  that 
a  wider  experience  and  research, 
especially  among  decaying  nations, 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
guiding  principle  in  pathology. 
That  conviction  had  taken  him  as 
medical  officer  to  Egypt  and  India, 
where,  amid  the  relics  of  civilisa- 
tions half  as  -old  as  time,  he  found 
traditions  of  a  great  scientific 
practice ;  and  thence  it  had  bit>ught 
him  back  to  study  such  foreign 
medical  writers  as  Du  Bois-Bey- 
mond,  Nobili,  Matteucci,  and 
Miiller,  and  to  observe  the  method 
of  the  famous  physicians  of  the 
Salp^tri^re.  Like  the  great  Ohar- 
bon,  he  made  nervous  and  hysteri- 
cal disorders  his  specialty,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  was  much 
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given  to  the  use  of  electricity. 
He  had  very  pronounced  "  views," 
though  he  seldom  troubled  his 
brethren  with  them ;  for  he  was 
not  of  those  who  can  hold  a  be- 
lief firmly  only  if  it  is  also  held 
by  others. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed 
without  discovery  or  promise  of 
light,  when  one  afternoon  he  went 
to  the  hospital  resolved  to  compass 
some  explanation. 

He  walked  at  once,  on  entering 
the  ward,  to  the  bedside  of  his 
puzzling  patient,  who  still  lay  limp 
as  a  dish-clout  and  drowsy  as  a 
sloth.  He  tested — as  he  had  done 
almost  daily — his  nervous  and  re- 
spiratory powers  with  the  exact 
instruments  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then,  still  unenlightened, 
he  questioned  him  closely  about 
his  sensations.  The  young  officer 
answered  him  with  tolerable  in- 
telligence. 

"  I  feel,"  he  ended  with  saying, 

as  if  all  my  energy  had  evapor- 
ated— and  I  used  to  have  no  end 
— just  as  a  spirit  evaporates  if  it 
is  left  open  to  the  air." 

The  saying  struck  Lefevre 
mightily.  "Energy"  stood  then 
to  Lefevre  as  an  almost  converti- 
ble term  for  "  electricity,"  and  his 
successful  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity had  opened  up  to  him  a 
vast  field  of  conjecture,  into  which, 
on  the  smallest  inflaming  hint,  he 
was  wont  to  make  an  excursion. 
Such  a  hint  was  the  saying  of  the 
young  officer  now,  and,  as  he 
walked  away,  he  found  himself,  as 
it  were,  knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
great  discovery.  But  the  door  did 
not  open  on  that  summons,  and  he 
resolved  straightway  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  Julius  Courtney,  who, 
though  an  amateur,  had  about  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  it  as  him- 
self, and  who  could  bring  to  bear, 
he  believed,  a  finer  intelligence. 

He  first  bought  Julius  at  the 


Hyacinth  Olub,  where  he  frequently 
spent  the  afternoon.  Failing  to 
find  him  there,  he  inquired  for 
him  at  his  cheumbers  in  the  Albany. 
Hearing  nothing  of  him  there,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  quest  having 
cooled  a  little,  he  stepped  out 
across  the  way  to  his  own  home 
in  Savile  Row. 

There  he  found  a  note  from  his 
mother,  with  a  touch  of  mystery 
in  its  wording.  She  said  she 
wanted  very  much  to  have  a 
serious  conversation  with  him ; 
she  had  been  expecting  for  days 
to  see  him,  and  she  begged  him  to 
go  that  evening  to  dinner  if  he 
could.  "Julius,"  said  she,  "will 
be  here,  and  one  or  two  others." 

The  mention  of  Julius  as  a 
visitor  at  his  mother's  house  re- 
minded him  of  his  promise  to  that 
lady  to  find  out  how  the  young 
man  was  connected :  engrossed  as 
he  had  been  with  his  strange  case, 
he  had  almost  forgotten  the  pro- 
mise, and  he  had  done  nothing  to 
fulfil  it  but  tap  ineffectually  for 
admission  to  his  friend's  confidence. 
He  therefore  considered  with 
some  anxiety  what  he  should  do, 
for  Lady  Lefevre  could  on  occa- 
sion be  exacting  and  severe  with 
her  son.  He  concluded  nothing 
could  be  done  before  dinner,  but 
he  went  prepared  to  be  questioned 
and  perhaps  rated.  He  was  pleased 
to  find  that  his  mother  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  promise  as  much 
as  he  had,  and  to  see  her  in  the 
best  of  spirits  with  a  tableful  of 
company. 

"  Oh,  you  have  come,"  said  she, 
presenting  her  cheek  to  her  son ; 

thought  that  after  all  you 
might  be  detained  by  that  mys- 
terious case  you  have  at  the 
hospital.  Here's  Dr  Bippon — and 
Julius,  too — dying  to  hear  all  about 
it;"  but  she  gave  no  hint  of  the 
serious  conversation  which  she 
said  in  her  note  she  desired. 
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"  Not  I,  Lady  Lefevre,"  Julius 
protested.  don't  like  medical 
revelations  ;  thej  make  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  sitting  at  the  confessional 
of  mankind." 

Noting  hj  the  way  that  Julius 
and  his  sister  seemed  much  taken 
up  with  each  other,  and  that 
Julius,  while  as  fascinating  as  ever, 
and  as  ready  and  apt  and  intelli- 
gent of  speech,  seemed  somewhat 
more  chastened  in  manner  and  less 
effervescent  in  health — like  a  fire 
of  coal  that  has  spent  its  gas  and 
settled  into  a  steady  glow  of  heat — 
he  turned  to  Dr  Rippon,  a  tall, 
thin  old  gentleman  of  over  seventy, 
but  who  yet  had  a  keen  tongue, 
and  a  shrewd,  critical  eye.  He 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
elder  Lefevre,  and  the  son  greeted 
him  with  respect  and  affection. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman t"  said 
Dr  Rippon,  aside,  when  their  greet- 
ing was  over.  "It  does  an  old 
man's  heart  good  to  see  and  hear 
him,"  and  the  old  doctor  straight- 
ened himself.  "  But  he'll  get  old 
too ;  that's  the  sad  thing,  from  my 
point  of  view,  that  such  beauty  of 
person  and  swift  intelligence  of 
mind  must  grow  old  and  withered, 
and  slow  and  dull.  What  did  you 
say  his  name  is,  John  1 " 

"  His  name  is  Courtney — Julius 
Courtney,"  said  Lefevre. 

"  Courtney,"  mused  the  old  man, 
stroking  his  eyebrow;  "I  once 
knew  a  man  of  that  name,  or, 
rather,  who  took  that  name :  I 
wonder  if  this  friend  of  yours  is 
of  the  same  family;  he  is  not 
unlike  the  man  I  knew." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lefevre,  immediately 
interested,  "he  may  be  of  the 
same  family,  but  I  don't  know 
anything  of  his  relations.  Who 
was  the  man,  may  I  ask,  that  you 
knew?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
settling  down  to  a  story,  which 


Lefevre  was  sure  would  be  full  of 
interest  and  contemporary  allu- 
sion, for  the  old  physician  had  in 
his  time  ^een  many  men  and  many 
things — ^  it  is  a  romantic  story  in 
its  way." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  begin- 
ning it  when  dinner  was  announced. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  story 
when  we  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,"  said  Lefevre. 

Over  dinner,  Lefevre  was  beset 
with  inquiries  about  his  mysteri- 
ous case : — Was  the  young  man 
better?  Had  he  been  very  ill? 
Was  he  handsome?  What  had 
the  foreign-looking  stranger  done 
to  him  ?  and  for  what  purpose 
had  he  done  it  ?  These  questions 
were  mostly  ignorant  and  thought- 
less, and  Lefevre  either  parried 
them  or  answered  them  with  great 
reserve.  When  the  ladies  retired 
from  table,  however,  more  parti- 
cular and  curious  queries  were 
pressed  upon  him  as  to  the  real 
chankcter  of  the  outrage  upon  the 
young  man.  He  replied  that  he 
had  not  yet  disoovei^,  though  he 
believed  he  was  getting  "  warm." 

"Is  it  fair,"  said  Julius,  "to 
ask  you  in  what  direction  you  are 
looking  for  an  explanation  or  rev- 
elation ? " 

"  Oh,  quite  fair,"  said  Lefevre, 
welcoming  the  question.  "To 
put  it  in  a  word,  I  look  to  electric- 
ity^  —  animal  electricity.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  working  round, 
and  I  hope  gradually  getting 
nearer,  a  scientific  secret  of  enor- 
mous, —  of  transcendent  valua 
Can  you  conceive,  Julius,  of  a 
universal  principle  in  Nature 
being  got  so  under  control  as  to 
form  a  universal  basis  of  cure?" 

"  Can  I  conceive  ?  "  said  J ulius. 
"  And  is  that  electricity  too  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to  find  it  is." 

**  Oh,  how  slow  ! "  exclaimed 
J  ulius.    "  Oh,  how  slow  you  pro- 
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fessional  scientific  men  become ! 
You  begin  to  run  on  tram-lines, 
and  you  can't  get  off  them  !  Why 
fix  yourself  to  call  this  principle 
you're  seeking  for  *  electricity  '  ? 
It  will  probably  restrict  your  in- 
quiry, and  hamper  you  in  several 
ways.  I  would  declare  to  every 
scientific  man, '  Unless  you  become 
as  a  little  child  or  a  poet  you  will 
discover  no  great  truth  ! '  Setting 
aside  your  bias  towards  what  you 
call  'electricity,'  you  are  really 
hoping  to  discover  something  that 
was  discovered  or  divined  thou- 
sands of  years  ago !  Some  have 
called  it  *  od  ' — an  '  imponderable 
fluid  ' —  as  you  know  ;  you  and 
others  wish  to  call  it  *  electricity.' 
I  prefer  to  call  it  '  the  spirit  of 
life,' — a  name  simple,  dignified, 
and  expressive ! " 

"It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  poetic,"  said  Dr  Bippon, 
with  grave  irony ;  "  and  doctors 
don't  like  poetry  mixed  up  with 
their  science." 

"  It  is  poetic,"  admitted  Julius, 
regarding  the  old  doctor  with  in- 
terest, and  therefore  it  is  intel- 
ligible. The  spirit  of  life  is 
electric  and  elective,  and  it  is  '  im- 
ponderable ' :  it  can  neither  be 
weighed  nor  measured!  It  flows 
and  thrills  in  the  nerves  of  men 
and  women,  animals  and  plants, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Nature  ! 
It  connects  the  whole  round  of  the 
Cosmos  by  one  glowing,  teasing, 
agonising  principle  of  being,  and 
makes  us  and  beasts  and  trees 
and  flowers  all  kindred ! " 

"  That  is  all  very  beautiful  and 
fresh,"  said  Lefevre,  "but  " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Julius,  "  it 
is  not  a  new  truth :  the  poet 
divined  it  ages  ago !  Buddha, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  perceived 
it,  and  taught  that  *all  life  is 
linked  and  kin ' ;  so  did  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Greeks,  when  they 


worshipped  the  principle  of  life 
everywhere ;  and  so  did  our  own 
barbaric  ancestors,  when  the  woods 
— the  wonderful,  mystic  woods  ! — 
were  their  temples.  Life  —  the 
spirit  of  life  ! — is  always  beauti- 
ful ;  always  to  be  desired  and 
worshipped  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Dr  Rippon,  who 
had  listened  to  this  astonishing 
rhapsody  with  evident  interest, 
with  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
eye  ;  "  but  a  time  will  come  even 
to  you,  when  death  will  appear 
more  beautiful  and  friendly  and 
desirable  than  life." 

Courtney  was  silent,  and  looked 
for  a  second  or  two  deadly  sick. 
He  cast  a  searching  eye  on  Dr 
Rippon. 

"  That's  the  one  thought,"  said 
he,  "that  makes  me  sometimes 
feel  as  if  I  were  already  under  the 
horror  of  the  shade.  It's  not  that 
I  am  afraid  of  dying — of  merely 
ceasing  to  live ;  it  is  that  life  may 
cease  to  be  delightful  and  friendly, 
and  become  an  intolerable,  decay- 
ing burden ! " 

He  filled  a  glass  with  Burgundy, 
and  set  himself  attentively  to 
drink  it,  lingering  on  the  bouquet 
and  the  flavour.  Lefevre  beheld 
him  with  surprise,  for  he  had 
never  before  seen  Julius  take  wine : 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  converse 
with  good  company  was  intoxicat- 
ing enough  for  him. 

"Why,  Julius,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  that's  a  new  experience  you  are 
trying, — is  it  noti" 

Julius  looked  embarrassed  an 
instant,  and  then  replied,  "  I  have 
begun  it  very  recently.  I  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  postpone  the  ex- 
perience till  it  might  become  an 
absolute  necessity." 

Old  Dr  Bippon  watched  him 
empty  the  glass  with  a  musing 
eye.  "  *  I  sought  in  mine  heart,' " 
said  he,  gravely  quoting,  "  *  to  give 
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myself  unto  wine,  yet  acquainting 
mine  heart  with  wisdom.' " 

True,"  said  Julius,  considering 
him  closely.  "  But,  for  complete- 
ness' sake,  you  ought  to  quote  also, 
*  Whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I 
kept  not  from  them;  I  withheld 
not  my  heart  from  any  joy.'" 

Lefevre  looked  from  the  one  to 
the  other  in  some  darkness  of  per- 
plexity. 

"You  appear^  John,"  said  the 
old  doctor  with  a  smile,  "  not  to 
know  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
of  books :  you  will  find  it  included 
in  your  Bible.  Mr  Courtney  clear- 
ly knows  it.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  he  had  adopted  its 
philosophy  of  'wisdom  and  mad- 
ness and  folly.*" 

"  Surely  you  cannot  say,"  re- 
marked Julius,  "that  the  writer 
of  that  book  had  what  is  called  a 
'philosophy.'  He  was  moved  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  of  which  he 
gives  you  the  explanation  when 
he  uses  that  magnificent  sentence 
about  having  *  the  world  set  in  his 
heart.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  doctor,  in  a 
subdued,  backward  voice,  regard- 
ing Julius  with  the  contemplative 
eyes  of  memory.  "You  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  me  when  I  say  that 
you  remind  me  very  much  of  a 
gentleman  who  took  the  name 
of  Courtney.  I  knew  him  years 
ago:  was  he  a  relation  of  yours, 
I  wonder  1" 

"  Possibly,"  said  Julius,  seeming 
scarcely  interested  ;  "  though  the 
name  of  Courtney,  I  believe,  is  not 
very  uncommon."  Then  turning 
to  Lefevre,  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
don't  think  I  wish  to  make  light 
of  your  grand  idea.  I  only  mean 
that  you  must  widen  your  view, 
if  you  would  work  it  out  to  suc- 
cess." 

With  that  Lefevre  became  more 
curious  to  hear  Dr  Rippon's  story. 


So  when  they  went  to  the  dravdng- 
room  he  got  the  old  gentleman  into 
a  secluded  comer,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  promise. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  is  a 
romantic  story.  About  forty  years 
ago,  —  yes,  about  forty  :  it  was 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe, — I  went  with  my  friend 
Lord  Rokeby  to  Madrid.  He 
went  as  ambassador,  and  I  as  his 
physician.  There  was  then  at  the 
Spanish  Court  a  very  handsome 
hidalgo,  Don  Hernando — I  foiget 
all  his  names,  but  his  surname  was 
De  Sandoval.  He  was  of  the 
bluest  blood  in  Spain,  and  a  mar- 
quis, but  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
He  had  a  great  reputation  for  gal- 
lant adventures  and  for  mysterious 
scientific  studies.  On  the  last 
ground  I  sought  and  cultivated  his 
acquaintance.  But  he  was  a  proud, 
reserved  person,  and  I  could  never 
quite  make  out  what  his  studies 
were,  except  that  he  read  a  great 
deal,  and  believed  firmly  in  the 
Arabic  philosophers  and  alchemists 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  he  would 
sometimes  talk  with  the  same  sort 
of  rhapsodical  mysticism  as  this 
young  man  delights  you  with.  We 
did  not  have  much  opportunity  for 
developing  an  intimacy  in  any 
case ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  our  Chief  Secretary  of 
Legation,  a  bright  lovely  English 
girl,  and  that  ended  disastrously 
for  his  position  in  Madrid.  He 
made  his  proposals  to  her  father, 
and  had  them  refused;  chiefly,  I 
believe,  on  account  of  his  loose  re- 
putation. The  girl,  too,  was  the 
heiress  of  an  uncle's  property  on 
this  curious  condition,  it  appeared, 
— that  whoever  should  marry  her 
should  take  the  uncle's  name  of 
Courtney,  Don  Hernando  and  the 
young  lady  disappeared;  they  were 
married,  and  he  took  the  name 
of  Courtney,  and  was  forbidden  to 
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return  to  Madrid.  He  and  his 
wife  settled  in  Paris^  where  I  used 
to  meet  them  frequently ;  then 
they  travelled,  I  believe,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  them.  I  returned  to 
Paris  on  a  visit  some  few  years 
ago,  and  I  asked  an  old  friend 
about  the  Courtneys  :  he  believed 
they  were  both  dead,  though  he 
could  give  me  no  certain  news 
about  them.'' 

"  Supposing,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  that  this  Julius  were  their  son, 
do  you  know  of  any  reason  why 
he  should  be  reserved  about  his 
parentage  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man,  "  no ; — 
unless  it  be  that  Hernando  was  not 
episcopal  in  his  affections;  but  I 
should  think  the  young  man  is 
scarcely  Puritan  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  that." 

Lefevre  and  the  old  man  both 
looked  round  for  Julius.  They 
caught  sight  of  him  and  Leonora 
Lefevre  standing  one  on  either 
side  of  a  window,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  each  other. 

The  young  lady,"  said  the  old 
doctor,  "seems  much  taken  up 
with  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lefevre ;  "  and  she's 
my  sister." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  doctor;  "I 
fear  my  remark  was  rather  un- 
reserved." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Lefevre. 

He  left  Dr  Rippon,  to  seek  his 
mother.     He  found  her  excited 


and  warm,  and  without  a  word  to 
spare  for  him. 

"  You  wanted,"  said  he,  "  some 
serious  talk  with  me,  mother  1 " 

"Oh  yes,"  said  she;  "but  I 
can't  talk  seriously  now :  I  can 
scarcely  talk  at  all.  But  do  you 
see  how  Nora  and  Julius  are  taken 
up  with  each  other?  I  never  be- 
fore saw  such  a  pair  of  moonstruck 
mortals !  I  believe  I  have  heard 
of  the  moon  having  a  magnetic 
influence  on  people  :  do  you  think 
it  has?  But  he  is  a  charming 
man!" — glancing  towards  Julius 
— "I'm  more  than  half  in  love 
with  him  myself.  Now  I  must 
go.  Come  quietly  one  afternoon, 
and  then  we  can  talk." 

Her  son  abstained  from  re- 
counting, as  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  what  he  had  heard  from 
Dr  Rippon:  he  would  reserve  it 
for  the  quiet  afternoon.  He  took 
his  leave  almost  immediately,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  deep  impression 
— like  a  strongly  bitten  etching 
wrought  on  his  memory — of  his 
last  glimpse  of  the  drawing-room  : 
Nora  and  Julius  set  talking  across 
a  small  table,  and  the  tall,  pale, 
gaunt  figure  of  Dr  Rippon  ap- 
proaching and  stooping  between 
them.  It  seemed  a  sinister  re- 
minder of  the  words  the  old  doctor 
had  addressed  to  Julius, — "  A  time 
will  come  when  death  will  appear 
more  heauti/ul  and  friendly  and 
desirable  than  life/*^ 


CHAPTER  IV. — THE  MAN  OP  THE  CROWD. 


In  a  few  days  Dr  Lefevre  found 
a  quiet  afternoon,  and  went  and 
told  his  mother  the  story  of  the 
Spanish  marquis  which  he  had  got 
from  Dr  Rippon.  She  hailed  the 
story  with  delight.  Courtney  was 
a  fascinating  figure  to  her  before  : 
it  needed  but  that  to  clothe  him 


with  a  complete  romantic  heroism  ; 
for,  of  course,  she  did  not  doubt 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Spanish 
grandee.  She  wished  to  put  it  to 
him  at  once  whether  he  was  not, 
but  she  was  dissu£uled  by  her  son 
from  mentioning  the  matter  yet  to 
either  Julius  or  her  daughter. 
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"  If  he  wishes,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  to  keep  it  secret  for  some  reason, 
it  would  be  an  impertinence  to 
speak  about  it.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, have  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
him  about  himself  if  his  attentions 
to  Nora  go  on." 

Soon  afterwards  (it  was  really 
a  fortnight ;  but  in  a  busy  life  day 
melts  into  day  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity), Lefevre  was  surprised  at  din- 
ner, and  somewhat  irritated,  by  a 
letter  from  his  mother.  She  wrote 
that  they  had  seen  nothing  of 
Julius  Courtney  for  three  or  four 
days, — which  was  singular,  since 
for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
he  had  been  a  daily  visitor;  lat- 
terly he  had  begun  to  look  fagged 
and  ill,  and  it  was  possible  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  —  though, 
after  all,  that  was  scarcely  likely, 
for  he  had  not  answered  a  note  of 
inquiry  which  she  had  sent.  She 
begged  her  son  to  call  at  his 
chambers,  the  more  so  as  Nora 
was  pining  in  Julius's  absence  to 
a  degree  which  made  her  mother 
very  anxious. 

With  professional  suspicion 
Lefevre  told  himself  that  if  Julius, 
with  his  magnificent  health,  was 
fallen  ill,  it  must  be  for  some  out- 
rageous reason.  But  even  if  he 
was  ill,  he  need  not  be  unmannerly : 
he  might  have  let  his  friends  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him 
daily  know  what  had  come  to  him. 
Was  it  possible,  the  doctor  thought, 
that  he  was  repenting  of  having 
given  Nora  and  her  mother  so 
much  cause  to  take  his  assiduous 
attentions  seriously  ?  He  resolved 
to  see  Julius  at  once,  if  he  were 
at  his  chambers. 

He  left  his  wine  unfinished  (to 
the  delight  of  his  grave  and 
silent  man  in  black),  hastily  took 
his  hat  from  its  peg  in  the  hall, 
and  passed  out  into  the  street, 
while  his  man  held  the  door  open. 


In  two  minutes  he  had  passed  the 
northern  gateway  of  the  Albany, 
which,  as  most  people  know,  is 
just  at  the  southern  end  of  Savile 
Row.  Courtney's  door  was  speedily 
opened  in  response  to  his  peremp- 
tory summons. 

Is  your  master  at  home,  Jen- 
kins ? "  asked  Lefevre  of  the  well- 
dressed  serving -man,  who  looked 
distinguished  enough  to  be  master 
himself. 

**No,  doctor,"  answered  Jen- 
kins; "he  is  not." 

"  Gone  out,"  said  Lefevre,  "  to 
the  club  or  to  dinner,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  No,  doctor,"  repeated  J^ikins ; 
"  he  is  not.  He  went  away  four 
days  ago." 

"  Went  away !  "  exclaimed  Le- 
fevre. 

"  He  do  sometimes  go  away  by 
himself,  sir.  He  is  so  fond  of  the 
country,  and  he  likes  to  be  by  him- 
self. It  is  the  only  thing  that  do 
him  good." 

"Becomes  solitary,  does  hel" 
said  Lefevre.  "Yes;  intelligent^ 
impulsive  persons  like  him,  that 
live  at  high  pressure,  often  have 
black  moods."  That  was  not  quite 
what  he  meant,  but  it  was  enough 
for  Jenkins. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jenkins;  "he 
do  sometimes  have  'em  black.  He 
don't  seem  to  take  no  pride  in 
himself,  as  he  do  usual  —  don't 
seem  to  care  somehow  if  he  look  a 
gentleman  or  a  common  man." 

"But  your  master,  Jenkins," 
said  Lefevre,  "can  never  look  a 
common  man." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Jenkins;  "he 
cannot,  whatever  he  do." 

"  He  is  gone  into  the  country, 
then?"  asked  Lefevre. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  packed  his  small 
portmantew  for  him  four  days 
ago." 

"  And  where  is  he  gone  t  He 
told  you,  I  suppose?" 
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"  No,  sir ;  he  do  not  usual  tell 
me  when  he  is  like  that." 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  learn 
anything  from  Jenkins,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  intimacy  of  his  con- 
versation, so  Lefevre  left  him,  and 
returned  to  his  own  house.  He 
had  sat  but  a  little  while  in  his 
laboratory  (where  he  had  been 
occupying  his  small  intervals  of 
leisure  lately  in  electrical  studies 
and  experiments)  when,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  last  post  brought 
him  a  note  from  Dr  Rippon.  Its 
purport  was  curious. 

" / think"  the  letter  ran,  " you 
were  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
story  I  told  you  some  week  or  two 
ngo  about  one  Uemando  Courtney, 
not  to  be  bored  by  a  note  on  the  same 
subject.  Last  night  I  accompanied 
my  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  On  coming  out 
we  had  to  walk  doum  Wellington 
Street  into  the  Strand  to  find  our 
carriagCy  and  in  the  surging  crowd 
about  there  I  am  almost  sure  I  saw 
the  Herruindo  Courtney  whom  I 
believed  to  be  dead,  Aut  Court- 
ney aut  Diabolus.  /  have  never 
heard  satisfactory  evident  of  his 
death,  and  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  if  he  is  really  still 
alive  and  in  London,  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  considering  the 
intimacy  of  yourself  and  your 
family  with  the  gentleman  who 
was  made  known  to  nte  at  your 
mother^s  house  by  the  name  of 
Courtney,  you  may  have  heard  by 
now  the  rights  of  the  case.  If  you 
have  any  news,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
share  it  vnth  you," 

Considering  this  in  association 
with  the  absence  of  Julius,  Le- 
fevre found  his  wits  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  puzzle.  He  could  not 
settle  to  work,  so  he  put  on  over- 
coat and  hat,  and  s^lied  out 
again.  He  had  no  fixed  purpose  : 
he  only  felt  the  necessity  of  mo- 


tion to  resolve  himself  back  into 
his  normal  calm.  The  air  was 
keen  from  the  east.  May,  which 
had  opened  with  such  wanton 
warmth  and  seductiveness,  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  on  the  world  as 
she  took  herself  ofL  It  was  long 
since  he  had  indulged  in  an  evening 
walk  in  the  lamp-lit  streets,  so  he 
stepped  out  eastward  against  the 
shrewd  wind.  Insensibily  his  at- 
tention forsook  the  busy  and  anxi- 
ous present,  and  slipped  back  to 
the  days  of  golden  and  romantic 
youth,  when  the  crowded  nocturnal 
streets  were  full  of  the  mystery  of 
life.  He  recalled  the  sensations 
of  those  days — the  sharp  doubts 
of  self,  the  frequent  strong  desires 
to  drink  deep  of  all  that  life  had 
to  offer,  and  the  painful  recoils 
from  temptation,  which  he  felt 
would  ruin,  if  yielded  to,  his  hope 
of  himself,  and  his  ambition  of  fill- 
ing a  worthy  place  among  men. 

Thus  musing,  he  walked  on, 
taking,  without  noting  it,  the 
most  frequented  turnings,  and 
soon  he  found  himself  in  the 
Strand.  It  was  that  middle  time 
of  evening,  after  the  theatres  and 
restaurants  have  sucked  in  their 
crowds,  when  the  frequenters  of 
the  streets  have  some  reserve  in 
their  vivacity,  before  reckless  rois- 
terers have  begun  to  taste  the 
lees  of  pleasure,  and  to  shout  and 
jostle  on  the  pavements.  He  was 
walking  on  the  side  of  the  way 
next  the  river,  when,  near  the 
Adelphi,  he  became  aware  of  a 
man  before  him,  wearing  a  slouch- 
hat  and  a  greatcoat — a  man  who 
appeared  to  choose  the  densest 
part  of  the  throng,  to  prefer  to 
be  rubbed  against  and  hustled 
lather  than  not.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  man  which  held 
Lefevre's  attention  and  roused  his 
curiosity — something  in  the  swing 
of  his  gait  and  the  set  of  his 
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shoulders.  The  man,  too,  seemed 
urged  on  by  a  singular  haste, 
which  permitted  him  to  be  the 
slowest  and  easiest  of  passengers 
in  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  but 
carried  him  swiftly  over  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  the  pavement. 
The  doctor  began  to  wonder  if  he 
was  a  pickpocket,  and  to  took 
about  for  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
policeman.  He  kept  close  behind 
him  past  the  door  of  the  Strand 
Theatre,  when  the  throng  became 
slacker,  and  the  man  turned 
quickly  about  and  returned  the 
way  he  had  come.  Then  Lefevre 
had  a  glimpse  of  his  face, — the 
merest  passing  glimpse,  but  it  made 
him  pause  and  ask  himself  where 
he  had  seen  it  before.  A  dark, 
foreign-looking  man,  with  a  hag- 
gard appeal  in  his  eye:  he  tri^ 
to  find  the  place  of  such  a  figure 
in  his  memory,  but  for  the  time 
he  tried  in  vain. 

Before  the  doctor  recovered 
himself  the  man  was  well  past, 
and  disappearing  in  the  throng. 
He  hurried  after,  determined  to 
overtake  him,  and  to  make  a  full 
and  satisfying  perusal  of  his  face 
and  figure.  He  found  that  diffi- 
cult, however,  because  of  the  man's 
singular  style  of  progression.  To 
maintain  an  even  pace  for  him- 
self, moreover,  Lefevre  had  to  walk 
very  much  in  the  roadway,  the 
dangers  of  which,  from  passing 
cabs  and  omnibuses,  forbade  his 
fixing  his  attention  on  the  man 
alone.  Yet  he  was  more  and  more 
piqued  to  look  him  in  the  face; 
for  the  longer  he  followed  him  the 
more  he  was  struck  with  the  oddity 
of  his  conduct.  He  had  already 
noted  how  he  hurried  over  the 
empty  spaces  of  pavement  and 
lingered  sinuously  in  the  thronged 
parts ;  he  now  remarked  further 
that  those  who  came  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  him  (and  they 


were  mostly  young  people  who 
were  to  be  met  witii  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  night)  glanced  sharply 
at  him,  as  if  they  had  experienced 
some  suspicious  sensation,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  remonstrate, 
till  they  looked  in  his  face. 

Lefevre  could  not  arrive  at  a 
clear  front  view  till,  by  Oharing 
Cross  Station,  the  man  turned  on 
the  kerb  to  look  after  a  handsome 
youth  who  crossed  before  him,  and 
passed  over  the  road.  Then  the 
doctor  saw  the  face  in  the  light  of 
a  street-lamp,  and  the  sight  sent 
the  blood  in  a  gush  from  his  heart 
It  was  a  dark  hairless  face,  ter- 
ribly blanched  and  emaciated,  as  if 
by  years  of  darkness  and  prison, 
with  the  impress  of  age  and  death, 
but  yet  with  a  wistful  light  in  the 
eyes,  and  a  firm  sensuousness  about 
the  mouth  that  betrayed  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  life.  He 
turned  his  eyes  away  an  instant^ 
to  bring  memory  and  association 
to  bear.  When  he  looked  again 
the  man  was  moving  away.  At 
once  recognition  rushed  upon  him 
like  a  wave  of  light  The  terribly 
worn,  ghastly  features  resolved 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  death- 
mask  of  Julius  !  The  wave  re- 
coiled and  smote  him  again.  Who 
could  the  man  be,  therefore,  who 
was  so  like  Julius,  and  yet  was 
not  Julius  % — who  could  he  be  but 
Julius's  father,  —  that  Hemando 
Courtney  whom  Dr  Rippon  be- 
lieved he  had  seen  the  evening 
before  ? 

Here  was  a  coil  to  unravel! 
Julius's  father — the  Spanish  mar- 
quis that  was — supposed  to  be  dead, 
but  yet  wandering  in  singular  fash- 
ion about  fche  London  streets,  clear- 
ly not  desiring,  much  less  courting, 
opportunities  of  being  recognised ; 
Julius  not*  caring  to  speak  of  his 
father,  apparently  ignoring  his 
continued  existence,  and  yet  ap- 
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parentlj  knowing  enough  of  his 
movements  to  avoid  him  when  he 
came  to  London  by  suddenly  re- 
moving "into  the  country"  with- 
out leaving  his  address :  What  was 
the  meaning  of  so  much  mystery  ? 
Crime?  debt?  political  intrigue? 
or,  what  ? 

The  mysterious  Hernando  went 
on  his  way,  by  the  southern  sweep 
of  Trafalgar  Square  and  Cockspur 
Street,  to  the  Haymarket,  and 
Lefevre  followed  with  attention 
and  curiosity  bent  on  him,  but  yet 
with  so  little  thought  of  playing 
spy  that,  if  Hernando  had  gone 
any  other  way  or  had  returned 
along  the  Strand,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  let  him  go.  And  as  they 
went  on,  the  doctor  could  not  but 
note,  as  before,  how  the  object  of 
his  curiosity  lingered  wherever 
there  was  a  press  of  people,  whether 
on  the  pavement  or  on  a  refuge  at 
a  crossing,  and  hurried  on  wher- 
ever the  pavement  was  sparsely 
peopled  or  whenever  the  persons 
encountered  were  at  all  advanced 
in  years.  Indeed,  the  farther  he 
followed  the  more  was  his  attention 
compelled  to  remark  that  Hernando 
sharply  avoided  contact  with  the 
weakly,  the  old,  and  the  decrepit, 
and  wonder  why  the  young  people 
of  either  sex  whom  he  brushed 
against  should  turn  as  if  the  touch 
of  him  waked  suspicion  and  a 
something  hostile.  Thus  they 
traversed  the  Haymarket,  the 
Criterion  pavement,  and,  flitting 
across  to  the  Quadrant,  the  more 
popular  side  of  Regent  Street, 
among  pushing  groups,  weary 
stragglers,  and  steady  pedestrians. 
Lefevre  had  a  mind  to  turn  aside 
and  go  home  when  he  was  opposite 
Vigo  Street,  but  he  was  drawn  on 
by  the  hope  of  observing  something 
that  mi^ht  give  him  a  clue  to  the 
Courtney  mystery.  When  Oxford 
Circus  was  reached,  however,  Her- 


nando jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove 
rapidly  ofl",  and  Lefevre  returned 
to  his  own  fireside. 

He  sat  for  some  time  over  a  cigar 
and  a  grog,  walking  in  imagination 
round  and  round  the  mystery, 
which  steadfastly  refused  to  dis- 
solve or  to  be  set  aside.  His  own 
honour,  and  perhaps  the  peace  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  were  involved 
in  it.  He  was  resolved  to  ask 
Julius  for  an  explanation  as  soon  as 
he  could  come  to  speech  with  him  ; 
but  yet,  in  spite  of  that  assurance 
which  he  gave  himself,  he  returned 
to  the  mystery  again  and  again, 
and  beset  and  bewildered  himself 
with  questions:  Why  was  Julius 
estranged  from  his  father?  What 
was  the  secret  of  the  old  man's  life 
which  had  left  such  an  awful  im- 
press on  his  face?  And  why  was 
he  nightly  haunting  the  busiest 
pavements  of  London,  in  the  crowd, 
but  not  of  it,  urged  on  as  by  some 
desire  or  agony  ? 

He  went  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep.  In  the  quiet  and  the  dark- 
ness his  imagination  ranged  with- 
out constraint  over  the  whole  field 
of  his  questionings.  He  went  back 
upon  Dr  Rippon's  story  of  the 
Spanish  marquis,  and  fixed  on  the 
mention  of  his  occult  studies.  He 
saw  him,  in  fancy,  without  wife 
or  son,  cut  off  from  the  posi- 
tion and  activities  in  his  native 
country  which  his  proper  rank 
would  have  given  him,  sequester 
himself  from  society  altogether, 
and  give  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  those  Arabian  sages  and  al- 
chemists in  whom  he  had  delighted 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
saw  him  shun  the  daylight,  and 
sleep  its  hours  away,  and  then  by 
night  abandon  himself  like  another 
Cagliostro  to  strange  experiments 
with  alembic  and  crucible,  breath- 
ing acrid  and  poisonous  vapours, 
seeking  to  extort  from  Nature  her 
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yet  undiscovered  secrets,  —  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  and  the  Elixir 
of  life.  He  saw  him  turn  for  a 
little  from  his  strange  and  deadly 
experiments,  and  venture  forth  to 
show  his  blanched  and  worn  face 
among  the  throngs  of  men;  but 
even  there  he  still  pursued  his 
anxious  quest  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  death.  He  saw  him  wander  up 
and  down,  in  and  out,  among  the 
evening  crowd,  delighting  in  con- 
tact with  such  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  as  had  health  and  youth, 
and  seeking,  seeking — ^he  knew  not 
what.  From  this  phantasmagoria 
he  dozed  off  into  the  dark  plains 
of  sleep ;  but  even  there  the  terribly 
blanched  and  emaciated  face  was 
with  him,  bending  wistful  worn  eyes 
upon  him  and  melting  him  to  pity. 
And  still  again  the  vision  of  the 
streets  would  arise  about  the  face, 
and  the  sleeper  would  be  aware  of 


the  man  to  whom  the  face  belonged 
walking  quickly  and  sinuously, 
seeking  and  enjoying  contact  with 
the  throng,  and  strangely  causing 
many  to  resent  his  touch  as  if  they 
had  been  pricked  or  stung,  and  yet 
urged  onward  in  some  further 
quest, — an  anxious  quest  it  some- 
times resolved  itself  into  for  Julius, 
who  ever  evaded  him. 

Thus  his  brain  laboured  through 
the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  view- 
ing and  reviewing  these  scenes  and 
figures,  to  extract  a  meaning  from 
them ;  but  he  was  no  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  mystery  when  the 
morning  broke  and  he  was  waked 
by  the  shrill  chatter  of  the  spar- 
rows. The  day,  however,  brought 
an  event  which  shed  a  lurid  light 
upon  the  Courtney  difficulty,  and 
revealed  a  vital  connection  between 
facts  which  Lef evre  had  not  guessed 
were  related. 

J.  MacLabbn  Cobban. 
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THE  ART   OF  SHOOTING. 


A  VBRT  usefal  book  has  been 
published  by  Mr  Lancaster  of 
Bond  Street  in  the  shape  of  a 
Manual  of  the  Art  of  Shooting, 
containing  minute  instructions, 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  for  the 
benefit  of  neophytes,  with  much 
else  which  will,  we  undertake  to 
say,  be  serviceable  to  many  besides 
the  mere  tyro,  and  to  good  shots 
as  well  as  bad  ones.  To  obtain 
the  illustrations,  Mr  Lancaster  was 
himself  photographed  in  the  various 
attitudes  which  he  wished  to  rep- 
resent ;  and  the  accessories — birds, 
rabbits,  trees,  bushes,  kc. — were 
sketched  in  afterwards.  The  draw- 
ings are  faulty  here  and  there,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  lesson  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  them.  The  book  comprises 
much  more  than  these  rudiments, 
but  these  are  its  distinguishing 
features;  and  as  a  long  interval  has 
elapsed  since  any  similar  attempt 
was  made  to  teach  shooting  by 
means  of  fixed  rules,  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's book  is  entitled  to  some 
notice  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
on  its  own  merits.  Many  jpersons 
will  think  now,  as  they  thought  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that  nobody 
can  learn  shooting  from  a  book; 
while  others  will  be  of  opinion,  as 
others  were  in  former  times,  that 
such  lessons  may  be  studied  with 
great  practical  advantage.  This, 
we  repeat,  being  our  own  opinion, 
we  shall  ofier  no  excuses  for  plung- 
ing at  once  into  the  subject  with- 
out further  prelude. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the 
use  of  the  fowling-piece  for  sport- 
ing purposes  beciame  general  in 
this  country  it  is  impossible  to 


determine.  That  there  was  a  time 
when  sportsmen  shot  sitting  would 
have  been  tolerably  clear  from  the 
particular  distinction  which  during 
many  years  was  accorded  to  the  art 
of  shooting  fiying,  had  we  no  other 
evidence  to  guide  us.  But  Daniel, 
in  his  '  Rural  Sports,'  published  in 
1801,  expressly  states  that  shoot- 
ing flying  was  unknown  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  gentle- 
men all  practised  "what  is  now 
called  poaching."  Yet,  to  set 
against  this.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a 
pretty  good  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects, has  a  scene  in  *  Woodstock,' 
of  the  date  1650,  which  constrains 
us  to  believe  that  Roger  Wild- 
rake,  at  all  events,  was  able  to 
shoot  birds  upon  the  wing.  "  Wild- 
rake  had  been  shooting  that 
morning,  and  some  game  lay 
upon  the  table.  He  selected  a 
woodcock's  feather,"  &c.  Now 
he  could  not  very  well  have  shot 
woodcocks  sitting  :  still,  some  sixty 
years  after  this  date,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  among  other  reasons  for 
describing  one  of  his  neighbours 
as  a  very  worthy  man,  mentions 
that  he  shoots  flying — which  seems 
to  imply  that  down  to  that  date 
there  were  many  sportsmen  who 
did  not.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  all  the  poems  and 
essays  upon  shooting  of  which  it 
was  prolific,  it  is  always  spoken 
of  as  the  art  of  shooting  flying, 
as  if  either  the  practice  or  the 
tradition  of  a  different  style  of 
shooting  still  lingered. 

The  earliest  piece  on  this  sub- 
ject with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  a  heroic  poem  entitled  '  Ptery 
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plegia,'  by  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Markland,  who  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  St  John's,  Oxford,  and  was  a 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
master  of  St  Croix,  near  Win- 
chester. This  was  written  in 
1727,  and  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  writer  treats  his  subject 
much  after  the  manner  of  Mr 
Lancaster.  The  versification  is 
about  on  a  par  with  that  in  which 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  cele- 
brated by  gentlemen  who  acted  as 
such  admirable  foils  for  ''The  Cam- 
paign.'' But  all  lessons  were  con- 
veyed in  verse  in  those  days,  and 
if  the  teacher  was  not  a  poet,  the 
mere  fact  that  he  could  write  in 
metre  at  all  was  enough  to  ensure 
him  some  applause.  The  master 
of  St  Oroix  was  probably  thought 
a  very  superior  person  by  the 
squires  and  parsons  of  Hampshire. 
But  let  him  speak  for  himself : — 

**  Five  general  sorts  of  Flying  marks 

there  are : 
The  Lineals  two,  Traverse  and  Circular; 
The  Fifth  oblique,  which  I  may  vainly 

teach ; 

But  practice  only  perfectly  can  reach. 

When  a  bird  comes  directly  to  your  Face, 
Contain  your  fire  awhile,  and  let  her 
pass, 

Unless  some  Trees  behind  you  change 
the  Case. 

If  so,  a  little  space  above  her  Head 
Advance  the  Muzzle,  and  yon  strike 
her  dead. 

Ever  let  shot  pursue  where  there  is 
room ; 

Marks  hard  before,  thus  easy  will 
become. 

But  when  the  Bird  flies  from  you  in 
a  Line, 

With  little  Care,  I  may  pronounce  her 
thine. 

Observe  the  Rule  before,  and  neatly 
raise 

Your  Piece,  till  there's  no  open  Under- 
space 

Betwixt  the  Object  and  the  Silver  Sight ; 
Then  send  away,  and  timely  stop  the 
Flight.  ^ 


Th'  unlucky  Cross  Mark,  or  the  Tra- 
verse shoot. 

By  some  thought  easy,  yet  admits 
Dispute, 

As  the  most  common  practice  is,  to  Fire 
Before  the  Bird  will  nicest  time  require : 
For,  too  much  space  allow'd,  the  shot 
will  fly, 

AU  innocent,  and  pan  too  nimbly  by : 
Too  little  space,  the  Partridge,  swift 
as  wind. 

Will  dart  athwart,  and  bilk  her  death 
behind. 

This  makes  the  Point  so  difficult  to  guess, 
'Cause  you  must  be  exact  in  time  or  nuss. 


Full  Forty  yards  or  more  to  th'  left 
or  right. 

The  Partridge  then  obliquely  takes  her 
Flight. 

You've  then  the  advantage  of  a  sideling 
Line, — 

Be  careful,  nor  her  inward  side  decline^ 
Else  just  behind  the  Bird  the  shot  will 
glance. 

Nor  have  you  any  Hopes  from  Flying 
Chance. 

Thus  in  the  Mark  which  is  stil'd 
Circular, 

There's   nothing   more  requir'd  but 

steady  Care 
T*  allow  the  motion  of  the  Bird,  and  gun 
The  best  and  farthest  Lineal  Point  yon 

can; 

Carrying   your  Piece   around,  have 

Patience  till 
The  Mark's  at  best  extent;  then  fire 

and  kill." 

This  sounds  very  like  the  advice 
given  by  Mr  Snodgrass  to  Mr 
Winkle  when  he  hands  him  his 
duelling-pistoL  But  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  side-shot  when  the  bird 
is  rather  bending  towards  you  is 
really  very  good. 

Mr  Lancaster  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  of  shots, 
and  gives  rules  for  each,  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  they  are  much 
more  precise,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  diagrams,  much  more  intelli- 
gible, than  Mr  Markland's.  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  his 
principal  motive  for  rushing  into 
verse   was  a  patriotic  one.  He 
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could  not  bear  to  see  his  country- 
men outstripped  by  the  French ; 
and  then  follows  this  very  curious, 
and,  to  sportsmen  at  all  events, 
very  interesting  statement : — 

"On  this  Occasion  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  French,  of  all 
Mankind,  should  alone  be  so  expert  at 
the  Gun,  I  had  almost  said  infallible. 
It's  as  rare  for  a  professed  Marksman 
of  that  Nation  to  miss  a  Bird,  as  for 
one  of  Ours  to  kill.  But,  as  I  have 
been  since  informed,  they  owe  it  to 
the  Excellence  of  their  Education. 
They  are  train'd  up  to  it  so  very 
young,  that  they  are  no  more  sur- 
pris'd  or  alarm'd  with  a  Pheasant 
than  a  Eattle-Mouse.  The  best  Field- 
Philosophers  living,  for  they  are 
always  Masters  of  their  Tempers." 

We  suppose  the  Tory  fox- 
hunter  would  have  attributed  this 
national  disgrace  to  the  E.evolu> 
tion,  and  have  pointed  to  the 
good  shots  who  flourished  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II. 
Had  it  been  said  of  Scotland,  An- 
drew Fairservice  would  have  cer- 
tainly attributed  it  to  the  "sair 
and  sorrowful  Union."  But  what 
a  revelation!  That  Britons  who 
have  boasted  themselves  from  time 
immemorial  to  be  the  best  sports- 
men in  the  world,  should  at  any 
time  have  been  inferior  in  any 
branch  of  woodcraft  to  the  French 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
despise,  and  whose  eccentricities 
with  horses  and  guns  it  has  so 
long  been  their  privilege  to  ridi- 
cule !  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr 
Markland  is  also  very  singular. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the 
sons  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
the  days  of  Squire  Western  and 
Squire  Allworthy  were  sent  into 
the  woods  and  stubble  almost  as 
soon  as  they  could  walk.  But  Mr 
Markland  was  "a  squarson"  who 
must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  country  life ;  and  though  his 
assertion  is  a  riddle  to  us,  we 
shall  not  venture  to  contradict  it. 


But  the  most  elaborate  disserta- 
tion on  shooting  flying  which  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  was 
written  in  1782.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  gamekeeper,  and  is  really  a 
literary  curiosity.  I  have  only 
seen  an  imperfect  copy  of  it,  but 
the  pages  which  relate  to  "  taking 
aim,"  and  to  the  shape  and  con- 
struction of  guns,  are  complete,  and 
treat  of  marksmanship,  like  the 
poem  just  quoted,  in  terms  of 
mathematical  precision.  It  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  these,  however,  that 
the  following  passage  is  extracted, 
but  simply  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ambitious  English  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  write  and 
publish  in  the  last  century.  Mr 
Lemon — such  was  his  name — was 
not,  I  suppose,  an  ordinary  game- 
keeper ;  but  whatever  he  was,  his 
attempts  at  elegance  are  amusing. 
He,  too,  is  convinced  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from 
good  rules,  and  quite  scouts  the 
idea  that  the  art  of  shooting  flying 
can  come  by  nature.  On  this 
point  we  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  once  for  all,  that  no  man 
without  some  natural  aptitude  for 
the  gun  will  ever  be  made  a  first- 
rate  shot,  either  by  theory  or  prac- 
tice :  but  he  may  be  maide  a  fair 
shot  perhaps  by  either;  and  on 
this  head  we  recommend  Mr  Lan- 
caster's remarks  at  page  100  of 
his  *  Art  of  Shooting.'  Now  hear 
Mr  Lemon : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
get  master  of  the  art  of  shooting  fly- 
mg  (begin  his  efforts  ever  so  early  or 
be  ever  so  vigilant)  before  decrepit 
age  steals  on  him,  before  the  evil  days 
come  when  he  will  have  no  pleasure 
in  his  gun.  besides  that  of  talking  of 
it,  unless  ne  hears  or  reads  lessons 
upon  the  causes  of  missing  and  rules 
for  hitting  volant  objects,  at  some 
period  or  another." — P.  15. 

"There  is  not  one  bird  in  three- 
score, of  any  species  of  game  you 
shoot  at  flying,  but  is  elevating  at  the 
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time  you  fire  at  it ;  and  some  of  them 
(such  as  pheasants  and  partridges) 
frequently  gain  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  altitude,  while  your  gun  is 
in  the  action  of  firing  and  shot  fljdng 
to  the  distance  of  five-and-thirty  or 
forty  yards  ;  especially  the  cock  phea- 
sant, which  often  flies  in  a  direction 
nearly  vertical.  Some  sportsmen  very 
probablv  may  think  that  the  interval 
IS  so  snort  between  the  igniferous 
stroke  of  the  lock  and  the  appulse  of 
the  shot  to  an  object  at  forty  yards' 
distance,  that  a  bird  has  not  time  to 
gain  any  significant  space,  in  its  volant 
progression,  in  altitude,  and  that 
neiuier  difficulty  nor  aisadvantafe 
can  accrue  to  the  marksman  from  the 
altitudinal  celerity  of  the  bird,  nor 
from  the  defectiveness  of  his  gun,  in 
throwing  the  center  of  its  charge 
under  the  visual  line  of  aim.  But  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  that  such 
notions  are  erroneous.  To  be  sure,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  before 
the  binis  are  ripe  in  plumosity  or 
arrived  at  the  zenith  of  their  strength, 
when'their  celerity  is  torpid,  and  tney 
lie  before  your  pointers  till  you  spurn 
them  up,  their  elevation  is  then  of 
little  consequence ;  and  a  marksman 
at  this  time  may^  perhaps,  with  one 
of  the  before-mentioned  ill-constructed 
guns,  bring  down  now  and  then  one 
of  these  flaccid  and  immature  birds, 
he  may,  perhaps,  drop  one  in  three  or 
four  times  shooting,  whilst  their  im- 
puissance  renders  them  incapable  of 
topping  a  hedge  of  a  dozen  foot  high. 
But  after  the  elapsion  of  a  few  weeks 
when  their  plumage  is  maturated, 
and  they  are  made  so  wary  by  inces- 
sant harassing  that  they  will  not 
bear  the  presence  of  your  pointers  a 
moment,  nor  permit  your  approach 
within  five-and- twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  them  before  they  spring  ;  and  when 
their  fear  and  stren^h  of  win^  carry 
them  off,  with  a  rapid  celerity,  m  lines 
elevating,  probably,  to  five-and-thirty 
or  forty  degrees, — then  you  may  possi- 
bly shoot  ten  times  with  your  inha- 
bile  piece  before  you  draw  blood  or 
break  a  feather  ;  and  after  a  long 
day's  sterile  fatigue,  go  home  with  an 
empty  bsg,  grumbling  out  the  trite 
phrase,  *The  birds  are  exceedingly 
wild,'  and  never  once  suspect  that 
the  defectiveness  of  your  gun  were 
the  cause  of  missing  them." 


Besides  Mr  Lemon  and  Mr 
Markland,  we  have  numerous 
other  poems  and  essays  on  the 
same  subject  during  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  But  they  are  more  descrip- 
tive than  didactic,  and  do  not 
compete  in  any  degree  with  the 
two  we  have  already  named.  Of 
the  others,  the  best,  like  *Ptery- 
plegia,'  are  the  productions  of 
cleirgymen.  One  is  *  Partridge 
Shooting,'  an  eclogue,  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Fawkes,  vicar  of  Orping- 
ton, in  Kent,  dated  1767,  and 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Charles 
Torke — a  kindred  spirit,  it  appears, 
but  who  only  three  years  after- 
wards had  the  misfortune  to  cat 
his  throat.  Another  is  on  *  Grouse 
Shooting,'  by  the  Rev.  William 
Greenwood,  Fellow  of  St  John's, 
Cambridge,  vicar  of  Solihull,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  of  St  Nicho- 
las's, Warwick,  published  in  1787. 
There  is  not  much  to  choose  be- 
tween them  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  as  neither  possesses  any  at 
all.  But  the  first  is  interesting  as  a 
picture  of  old-fashioned  partridge- 
shooting,  such  as  we  see  in  Mor- 
land's  pictures.  Mr  Fawkes  and  his 
friends  began  at  dawn  and  left  off 
at  noon,  when  they  doubtless  re- 
turned to  a  very  comfortable  mid- 
day dinner,  to  be  followed  by  the 
well-earned  bowl  of  punch  and  sooth- 
ing clay,  when  they  would  fight 
their  battles  over  again,  and  after- 
wards take  a  stroll  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  to  look  at  the  kennels,  or  to 
see  how  the  apples  were  getting  on 
in  the  old  orchard.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  hare-hunting  at  this 
time  occupied  a  much  more  promi- 
nent position  among  field-sports 
than  it  does  at  present;  and  we 
observe  from  Mr  Fawkes's  verses 
that  shooting  a  hare  was  considered 
at  that  time  by  many  persons  as 
an  unsportsmanlike  action.    So  it 
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is  stilly  in  some  parts  of  England 
where  coursing  is  the  fashion,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  keep  grey- 
hounds. "'Taint  altogether  man- 
ly," said  a  sporting  butcher  to  the 
present  writer,  as  he  picked  up 
a  hare  which  he  had  shot  under 
strong  temptation;  and  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  Mr  Fawkes  de- 
nounces the  practice.  He  calls  it 
ungenerous,  and  perhaps  thought 
it  wicked,  to  cut  short  the  ani- 
mal's natural  career  with  the  gun. 
Hares  and  hounds  were  made  for 
each  other,  according  to  his  simple 
philosophy;  and  to  shoot  the 
creature  which  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  hunted  was  flying  in 
the  face  of  ProTidence.  Supposing 
this  theoiy  to  be  correct,  we  may 
didcem  the  finger  of  Heaven  in 
the  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill,  and 
understand  for  the  first  time  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  may  have 
been  only  the  instrument  of  a 
righteous  retribution. 

I  turn  from  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury shooters  with  regret.  I  like 
the  pictures  of  them,  with  their 
long-skirted,  heavy  shooting  jack- 
ets, red  waistcoats,  low-crowned 
hats,  and  long  single-barrelled  guns 
— of  course,  flint  and  steel,  which 
had  to  be  cleaned  after  every 
twent]^  shots.  There  is  one  en- 
graving of  such  a  man  I  always 
stop  to  look  at.  He  has  left  off 
shooting  as  usual  about  mid-day, 
and  is  having  a  glass  of  ale  in 
the  sanded  parlour  of  a  roadside 
public.  His  bag — including,  I 
think,  a  hare  which  he  has  been 
unmanly  enough  to  murder — is 
turned  out  upon  the  floor;  his  gun 
stands  up  against  the  fireplace; 
and  he  is  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
apparently  just  pleasantly  fatigued, 
and  about  to  wipe  his  brow  with 
an  ample  pocket-handkerchief.  I 
myself  am  the  happy  owner  of  a 
gun  which  might  have  belonged  to 
such  a  man.    It  came  to  me  from 
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a  very  old  bencher  of  the  Temple, 
who  died  at  a  great  age  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  might  have 
shot  partridges  before  the  present 
century  began.  It  is  a  flint  and 
steel,  the  lock  apparently  as  good 
as  ever,  and  has  a  very  long  single 
barrel,  slightly  bell-shaped  at  the 
muzzle,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  which,  however,  our 
friend  Mr  Lemon,  the  gamekeeper, 
condemns  most  vigorously.  From 
this  to  the  hammerless  guns  which 
figure  in  all  Mr  Lancaster's  illus- 
trations, what  a  stride  I 

Daniel,  also  a  clergyman,  though 
be  held  no  benefice,  and  died  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
gives  some  directions  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  above,  and  quotes  with 
approval  a  poem  of  Pye,  the  lau- 
reate of  the  day,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  shooting  flying  had  not 
yet  wholly  emerged  from  the  semi- 
barbarous  stage  in  which  men  did 
not  scruple  to  "shoot  into  the 
brown." 

"  Oh,  let  your  breast  such  slaughterons 

views  disdain, 
And  scorn  the  triumph  of  a  casual 

aim." 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  run  through  all  the  treatises  on 
shooting  which  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  as  my 
main  object  has  been  to  show  what 
was  written  about  shooting  flying 
when  it  first  became  common ;  and 
at  what  an  early  date  rules  very 
similar  in  principle  to  Mr  Lan- 
caster's were  prescribed.  It  is 
the  first  part  of  Mr  Lancaster's 
book  which  is  really  the  most 
valuable.  The  second  is  made  up 
in  great  part  of  correspondence 
which  has  already  appeared  in 
print,  and  in  which,  it  may  be, 
there  is  a  little  too  much  about 
Mr  Lancaster  himself.  But  the 
illustrations,  with  the  short  notes 
appended  to  them,  will  be  found 
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both  interesting  and  useful ;  the 
general  criticism  we  are  tempted  to 
pass  on  all  such  teaching  being 
merely  this,  that,  however  excellent 
in  itself,  the  man  who  stands  most 
in  need  of  it  is  nearly  sure,  as  soon 
as  he  puts  up  his  gun,  to  forget  all 
about  it.  The  few  who  remember 
it,  and  are  really  able  to  put  it  in 
practice,  will  certainly  not  accuse 
Mr  Lancaster  of  knowing  nothing 
about  shooting. 

Most  men  know,  theoretically, 
that  they  must  shoot  in  front  of  a 
bird  that  is  crossing  them,  a  little 
over  a  bird  going  straight  away 
from  them,  and  that  they  must 
jerk  themselves  backward  a  little 
in  shooting  at  one  right  overhead. 
Mr  Lancaster's  diagrams  show  us 
our  theory  in  practice,  and  help  to 
fix  in  the  memory  maxims  which 
are  apt  to  escape  us  at  the  critical 
moment  when  conveyed  only  in 
words.  There  is,  of  course,  to  ex- 
perienced sportsmen  a  good  deal 
in  the  book  which  will  seem  super- 
fluous, and  to  savour  somewhat  of 
padding.  But  we  would  ask  such 
men  to  put  back  the  dial  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  to 
imagine  themselves  once  more  no- 
vices, and  then  to  consider  whether 
they  might  not  have  saved  them- 
selves much  bad  shooting,  and 
much  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation, had  a  book  like  this  been 
placed  in  their  hands  when  they 
were  sixteen. 

But,  in  justice  to  Mr  Lancaster, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  very 
clearly  that  his  book  is  intended 
less  even  for  beginners  than  for 
those  seri  atvdiorum  who  wish  to 
learn  to  shoot  in  middle  age.  The 
business  man  who  has  realised  a 
fortune,  and  has  taken  "  a  place  " 
in  the  country,  however  formed  by 
nature  for  the  appreciation  of  rural 
pleasures,  may  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  handling  a  gun  in 
his  life.    In  the  present  day  there 


is  no  scarcity  of  such  men,  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  it  is  princi- 
pally for  these  that  the  *Art  of 
Shooting'  is  intended. 

There  is  sufficient  similarity  be- 
tween grouse  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing to  warrant  us  in  applying  to 
both  the  majority  of  Mr  Lancaster's 
diagrams  which  relate  to  either. 
There  is  one  shot,  however,  not 
indeed  peculiar  to  grouse,  but  so 
much  more  frequently  presented 
to  us  in  grouse  -  shooting  that  it 
may  fairly  be  called  a  character- 
istic of  it,  and  that  is  the  down- 
ward or  descending  shot.  Say  we 
are  approaching  the  brow  of  a  hill 
which  descends  abruptly  on  the 
other  side :  suddenly  the  dogs 
stand  motionless  on  the  summit, 
one  visible  from  stem  to  stem 
against  the  sky^  the  other  con- 
cealed all  but  the  tip  of  his  tail 
by  the  fall  of  the  ground.  We 
approach  slowly  so  as  not  to  come 
up  out  of  breath,  and  advancing  a 
step  or  two  in  front  of  the  dogs, 
flush  the  birds  from  among  some 
big  stones  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
declivity.  Now,  if  these  were 
partridges  they  would  fly  right 
across  the  valley  to  the  hill  upon 
the  other  side ;  or  if  that  was  too 
far,  they  would  not  begin  to  descend 
till  they  were  a  long  way  .out  of 
shot.  They  would  remain  on  about 
a  level  with  the  bottom  button  of 
your  shooting-jacket  for  the  first 
hundred  yards,  at  all  events,  flying 
quite  straight.  Not  so  the  grouse : 
as  soon  as  they  rise  they  duck  and 
fly  right  down  the  slope,  skimming 
the  top  of  the  heather  seemingly 
almost  near  enough  to  touch  it. 
Mr  Lancaster  recognises  the  difii* 
culty  of  this  shot,  though  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  understand 
the  reason  he  assigns  for  it. 

"More  care  is  really  required  at 
making  a  clean  kill  at  a  descending 
bird  than  perhaps  at  any  other,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  these  shots  have  to 
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be  made  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  or 
hill,  where  the  shooter  has  only  space 
behind  the  bird — nothing,  in  fact,  to 
assist  him  either  in  judging  distance  or 
pace.  And  it  requires  good  judgment 
to  determine  at  a  moment  that  the  gun 
must  be  so  brought  to  the  shoulder 
as  to  be  slightly  under  the  bird  if 
going  straight  away  down-hill  (see  111. 
38),  or,  if  to  the  right  or  left,  slightly 
in  advance,  which  tends  to  make  the 
shot  more  difficult.  At  the  same 
time,  if  mxxi  clean  kills  are  obtained, 
nothing  looks  prettier,  or  establishes 
the  reputation  of  the  shooter  as  being 
a  really  first-class  shot." — P.  84. 

This  is  true.  But  we  have  no 
"  space  "  to  speak  of  in  front  of  any 
bird  flying  straight  away  from  us 
on  or  above  the  level  of  the  eye. 
In  a  cultivated  country  we  have 
objects — trees,  hedges,  or  gates — to 
help  us  in  measuring  distance,  and 
on  the  moors  we  have  none.  But 
we  do  not  see  that  this  is  more  true 
of  birds  flying  downwards  than  of 
birds  flying  horizontally,  if  they 
are  right  in  front  of  us.  The  real 
difficulty  of  a  downward  shot  we 
have  always  thought  to  lie  in  its 
comparative  rarity,  and  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  we  bring  our- 
selves to  shoot  underneath  a  bird 
in  this  position,  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  natural  impulse  to  shoot 
above  him. 

The  downward  bird  being  the 
most  difficult  shot,  perhaps  the 
next  to  it  is  the  approaching  bird — 
a  shot,  however,  which  can  hardly 
occur  with  grouse  or  partridges 
except  in  driving.  The  easiest 
shot  of  this  kind,  I  think,  is  when 
the  bird  comes  right  overhead; 
and  I  have  heard  many  good  shots 
declare  that  to  kill  rocketing 
pheasants  is  no  great  proof  of 
skill,  it  being  much  harder  to  kill 
one  going  away  from  you  at  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  always  supposing  there 
is  no  danger  in  shooting  at  it. 
They  say  that  perpendicular  shots 


only  require  a  knack :  just  the 
swing  backwards  as  you  pull  the 
trigger,  and  the  job  is  done.  It  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  practice  to  ac- 
quire this  knack  perfectly,  so  as  to 
swing  without  thinking  about  it ; 
but  once  mastered,  I  should  reckon 
these  shots  among  the  easiest 
which  a  sportsman  can  attempt. 
The  eighteenth-century  men  are  all 
for  letting  such  birds  go  by  them 
before  shooting,  though  there  are 
some  lines  in  *  Pteryplegia '  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  author 
understood  the  perpendicular  shot. 
But  to  my  mind  it  is  a  much 
more  certain  one  than  the  other, 
and  the  bird  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  killed  clean. 

But  if  this  is  an  easy  shot,  the 
approaching  bird  that  flies  low  is 
proportionably  difficult  —  in  fact, 
so  difficult  that  here  I  should  be 
inclined  rather  to  shoot  after  the 
bird  than  straight  at  him.  Say 
you  are  standing  behind  a  hedge, 
as  Mr  Lancaster  supposes,  not 
too  high  to  shoot  over,  and  a 
covey  of  birds  come  straight  in 
your  face  across  the  next  field, 
flying  low  because  they  were 
thinking  of  settling  somewhere 
just  there :  now,  what  shall  we 
do?  It  would  seem  that  if  you 
shot  point-blank  at  a  bird  coming 
straight  to  you  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  yards,  and  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  im- 
possible to  miss  him.  Try.  Bang  ! 
Tou  have  not  touched  a  feather. 
Now  take  that  other  one  that 
whizzes  past  like  lightning  over 
the  tops  of  the  twigs  —  worse 
still!  He  goes  away  with  a  leg 
down,  and  somehow  or  other  you 
are  a  long  while  putting  in  the 
cartridges  this  time,  and  find  some- 
thing very  particular  to  look  at  in 
the  breeching  of  your  gun.  Trying 
to  make  believe  that  this  was  a 
pure  accident,  and  talking  as  if 
you  had  never  done  such  a  thing 
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in  jour  life  before,  you  go  on  to 
jour  next  station.  But  it  is  the 
same  story  over  again.  Whether 
you  breast  the  birds  or  whether 
you  let  them  pass,  the  result 
is  the  same.  They  wonH  come 
down.  And  now  what  has  Mr 
Lancaster  to  say  to  you?  In 
the  case  of  the  approaching  bird, 
intending  to  shoot  in  front  of  it, 
you  have  really  shot  beliind  it; 
that  is  to  say,  that  though  you 
aimed  point-blank,  the  direction  of 
the  bird's  flight  had  carried  him 
below  the  shot  before  it  reached 
the  spot  at  which  you  aimed,  and 
in  reality  he  has  left  it  behind  him. 
To  prevent  this,  when  shooting  at 
an  approaching  bird  whose  flight 
is  near  the  ground,  you  must  aim 
low,  so  as  to  get  the  shot  well  un- 
der him,  and  cause  him  to  fly  into 
it.  Mr  Lancaster's  diagram — No. 
25 — illustrates  this  counsel  very 
clearly,  far  better  than  any  words 
could  do.  The  only  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  it  is,  that  the  birds 
appear  to  be  a  trifle  too  high  in 
the  air;  but  they  are  meant,  we 
suppose,  to  be  descending. 

In  shooting  driven  grouse  or 
partridges,  some  men  always  let 
the  birds  pass  them ;  others  never, 
if  they  can  help  it.  Mr  Lancaster 
admits  that  a  high-flying  bird 
going  away  is  a  very  easy  mark. 
But  the  objection  to  it  is,  that  the 
bird  has  got  so  much  steam  on, 
and  that  his  hinder  parts  being  all 
that  are  visible,  he  is  very  likely 
not  to  drop  to  the  gun;  whereas 
the  approaching  bird,  if  he  is  hit 
at  all,  is  almost  sure  to  be  killed. 

The  cross  shot  at  partridges  or 
grouse,  or  indeed  at  any  kind  of 
game,  is  usually  considered  the 
easiest  of  all.  Yet  Mr  Lancaster 
scarcely  seems  to  think  so,  and 
our  eighteenth-century  poets  cer- 
tainly do  not.  Again,  Mr  Lan- 
caster describes  what  he  calls  "  the 
quartering  shot "  as  the  most  diffi- 


cult of  all  shots.  If  we  understand 
him  rightly,  he  means  by  this  a 
bird  that  goes  at  an  acute  angle 
half  -  way  between  the  r^ular 
cross  shot  and  the  bird  that  goes 
straight  in  front.  But  I  have 
always  thought  this,  instead  of  the 
hardest,  the  easiest  of  all  shots. 
On  this  point,  we  confess,  we  find 
Mr  Lancaster,  for  the  only  time, 
rather  unintelligible. 

"  A  quartering  shot,  as  distinct  from 
actual  cross  shots,  is  very  difficult ; 
because  when  a  bird  sets  up,  it  may, 
more  often  than  not,  be  fljing  in  an 
oblique  or  obtuse  angle.  WiSi  these 
very  great  care  is  required  to  make 
a  certain  kill ;  because,  besides  the 
velocity  of  the  flight  of  the  bird,  an 
allowance  has  also  to  be  made  on  the 
lineal  direction  of  the  flying  bird. 

"  Care  must  be  taken,  with  shots  of 
this  class,  to  hold  the  gun  less  in  front 
than  in  actual  crossing  shots.'* — P.  73. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in 
observing  that,  though  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's book  is  in  all  respects  thor- 
oughly modem,  and  full  of  all  the 
newest  ideas,  we  have  hardly  a 
single  illustration  of  partridge- 
shooting  without  a  pointer  or  set- 
ter in  it.  This  is  extremely  re- 
freshing. But  good  dogs  should 
drop  both  to  wing  and  to  shot; 
and  I  don't  like  to  see  them  quest- 
ing about  when  the  birds  have  just 
risen,  and  the  sportsman's  gun  is 
to  his  shoulder.  The  proper  posi- 
tion for  a  setter,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  shown  in  Plate  34. 
But  in  the  majority  of  instanoes, 
the  dogs  are  in  attitudes  that 
would  bring  them  into  very  un- 
pleasant relation  with  a  keeper  of 
the  right  sort.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, in  Plates  31  and  32,  the  birds 
are  of  such  portentous  magnitude, 
and  so  much  more  like  eagles  than 
partridges,  that  any  ordinary  dog, 
on  seeing  them  rise  from  the  tur- 
nips, might  well  be  startled  out  of 
his  propriety,  even  into  giving 
tongue.    '<Thou  comest  in  such  a 
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questionable  shape,"  Ponto  might 
exclaim,  <<that  I  will  speak  to 
thee."  Still  I  am  grateful  to  Mr 
Lancaster  for  introducing  dogs  at 
all.  To  my  mind,  partridge-shoot- 
ing is  not  partridge-shooting  with- 
out them ;  and  I  would  rather  kill 
a  dozen  brace  of  birds  over  a  good 
setter,  picking  up  the  scattered 
ones  in  all  sorts  of  holes  and  cor- 
ners, than  treble  the  number  bj 
walking  them  up,  or  having  them 
driven  by  beaters. 

But  we  must  now  change  the 
scene.  The  stubbles — ^what  there 
were  of  them — are  ploughed  up; 
the  turnips  are  heavy  with  wet,  and 
the  sheep  are  beginning  to  be  penned 
upon  them.  The  hedges  have  not 
yet  lost  all  their  foliage,  but  they 
are  only  waiting  for  the  first 
frosts,  and  meantime  are  the 
colour  of  tea-leaves.  The  elms  are 
bright  yellow,  and  the  oaks  are 
assuming  that  reddish-brown  hue 
which  lasts  late  into  the  winter. 
The  beauty  of  decay  is  now  seen  in 
full  perfection  in  the  woods.  In 
short,  November  has  arrived,  and 
with  November  the  woodcocks 
and  the  snipe,  and  with  many 
sportsmen,  the  commencement  of 
pheasant  -  shooting  too.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  however,  to  have 
a  little  outside  hedgerow-shooting 
before  the  covers  are  beaten,  and 
very  pretty  sport  it  is.  But  we 
baldly  know  what  justification  Mr 
Lancaster  has  for  the  following 
observations : — 

pheasant  found  amongst  roots 
or  in  a  hedgerow  is  almost  invariably 
missed,  because  its  flight  is  so  different 
from  that  of  other  game — the  bird 
often  being  shot  in  the  tail-feathers 
instead  of  in  the  body  (see  111.  37). 
Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  to  shoot  well 
over  an  ascending  bird,  and  pull 
directly  the  ^un  is  at  the  Moulder. 
A  moment's  delay  is  sure  to  cause  a 
miss;  and  it  will  sometimes  be  re- 
ceived with  hearty  laughter  from  one's 
friends,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  shooter, 


who  perhaps  sees  his  bird  going  off 
with  a  leg  down,  if  even  that ;  more 
likely  with  only  a  few  feathers  gently 
settling  to  the  groimd."— P.  83. 

A  pheasant  sprung  out  of  a  hedge- 
row, standing  beans,  or  turnips,  no 
doubt  rises  straight  up  into  the 
air  for  a  certain  distance,  but  only 
a  fool  would  think  of  shooting  at 
him  while  he  was  so  ascending. 
He  will  very  soon  begin  to  fly 
level,  and  at  just  a  nice  height — 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  If  a  man  can  hit  any- 
thing, he  can  hit  such  a  pheasant 
as  this.  I  am  not  a  specially  good 
shot,  but  only  last  year  in  the 
middle  of  October  we  fell  in  with 
some  pheasants  in  an  outside  tur- 
nip-field, and  I  killed  five,  one 
after  the  other,  without  stirring 
from  the  same  spot,  and  thought 
nothing  of  it  when  it  was  done. 
What  Mr  Lancaster  can  mean, 
then,  by  saying  that  pheasants 
found  amongst  roots  are  almost 
invariably  missed,  I  cannot  im- 
agine. In  his  illustration  of  this 
kind  of  shot,  the  bird  is  apparently 
rising  straight  up  with  the  inten- 
tion of  flying  over  some  high  trees. 
Of  course,  this  may  very  often  be  a 
difficult  shot,  for  you  may  be  driven 
to  shoot  while  the  bird  is  mount- 
ing into  the  air.  But  trees  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  grow  among  root-crops, 
nor  yet  necessarily  in  hedgerows ; 
and  where  the  pheasant  has  nothing 
to  surmount,  he  will  not  go  up  as 
he  does  in  a  high  wood,  where 
it  is  perhaps  thirty  or  fifty  feet 
from  the  brushwood  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  with  no  lateral 
opening  through  which  he  can 
escape.  Then  he  has  no  choice. 
Mr  Lancaster  would  perhaps  say 
that  he  is  only  writing  for  men 
so  ignorant  of  shooting  as  not  to 
know  that  they  ought  to  wait 
when  a  bird  rises  in  this  manner, 
and  tailor  him  accordingly,  as  de- 
picted in  the  illustration. 
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But,  ah,  that  finding  of  a  pheas- 
ant amongst  roots  and  hedgerows, 
or  in  a  snug  hit  of  copse,  per- 
haps half  an  acre  in  extent,  slop- 
ing down  to  the  little  brook  such 
as  pheasants  love,  and  in  summer 
overhung  with  dog-roses  !  is  it  not 
one  of  the  sweetest  morsels  of  the 
sportsman's  day  1  It  is  noticeable 
that  our  ancestors  were  fond  of 
mixed  bags;  and  in  the  days  of 
reaped  stubbles,  and  when  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was 
dotted  over  with  beds  of  thistles, 
rushes,  and  rough  coarse  grass,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  beans  which 
would  constantly  be  found  stand- 
ing in  October,  partridge-shooting 
and  pheasant-shooting  could  easily 
be  combined,  as  we  see  from  Mr 
Markland  and  Mr  Fawkes  that 
they  were.  What  would  these 
gentlemen  have  said  had  they  been 
told  that  pheasants  rising  out  of 
beans,  clover,  or  turnips,  were 
almost  invariably  missed  1  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  pheasants  were 
killed  outside  of  the  woods  in  those 
days  than  in  these,  for  the  woods 
were  then  a  great  deal  thicker,  and 
fewer  rises  or  open  spaces  were  to 
be  found  in  them.  October  was 
then  really,  what  it  is  now  only 
nominally,  the  pheasant -shooter's 
month;  and  to  pick  up  the  scat- 
tered birds  to  be  found,  as  we 
have  described,  among  the  crops, 
thickets,  and  hedgerows,  near  the 
places  where  they  were  hatched, 
and  before  they  had  taken  to  the 
woods,  was  his  great  delight.  He 
did  not  invariably  miss  them,  we 
may  be  sure.  His  spaniel,  brought 
out  specially  for  that  purpose, 
would  soon  let  him  know  whether 
there  was  a  pheasant  close  at  hand. 
He  would  then  examine  his  prim- 
ing, pull  his  hat  firmly  over  his 
brows,  and  as  the  bird  rose,  throw 
himself  well  forward  on  his  right 
leg,  and  take  a  long  and  deliberate 
aim  with  his  single  barrel,  when, 


if  the  flint  did  not  miss  fire,  or 
the  powder  only  flash  in  the  pan, 
he  would  lay  his  game  low,  clean 
killed  at  forty  yards'  distance. 
Our  great-grandfathers  had  this 
advantage  over  us,  that  they  seem 
to  have  shot  more  slowly  than  we 
do,  and  this  is  the  one  great  good 
of  a  single-barrelled  gun :  there  is 
no  hurry  about  getting  in  the 
second  barrel. 

Mr  Lancaster  gives  us  some  very 
proper  cautions  about  low-flying 
pheasants,  and  his  diagram.  No. 
18,  shows  the  danger  of  shooting 
at  them.  Never  to  shoot  at  a  bird 
in  cover,  unless  you  can  see  the 
sky  underneath  him — and  no  wood 
is  so  thick  as  to  exclude  it  alto- 
gether— ^is  a  very  good  rule.  There 
will  be  exceptions  to  it,  of  course. 
Where,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
large  expanse  of  low  brushwood, 
and  you  can  see  all  round  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yards,  there  is  no 
danger.  But  in  high  wood  always 
let  your  shot  ascend ;  and  this,  of 
course,  is  especially  necessary  when 
the  ground  is  uneven,  and  you  may 
have  to  shoot  down-hill. 

Many  men,  however,  can  never 
restrain  themselves  when  a  wood- 
cock gets  up,  and  will  fire  in  daring 
disregard  of  human  life  under  this 
particular  provocation,  though  at 
other  times  careful  enough.  Mr 
Lancaster  has  no  special  advice  to 
give  us  about  woodcock  or  snipe. 
His  general  rules  apply  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  kinds  of  game. 
But  they  have  to  be  applied  with 
a  difference.  That  is  to  say,  that 
neither  the  woodcock  nor  the  snipe 
begin  as  they  mean  to  go  on,  and 
that  a  bird,  when  he  seems  at  first 
to  be  rising  or  going  straight,  may 
suddenly  dip,  or  else  what  pig- 
stickers call  "jink,"  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  inexperienced  gun- 
ner. The  "  wabbling  woodcock," 
as  he  is  called  in  *  Pteryplegia,' 
is  not,  however,  a  difficult  bird  to 
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kill,  if  he  rises  in  a  tolerably  open 
place.  It  is  when  he  lobs  over 
the  tops  of  the  hazel -bushes  or 
round  the  trunks  of  the  oak-trees, 
almost  always  descending  a  little 
after  he  has  reached  a  certain 
height,  that  he  presents  so  puzzling 
a  mark.  Mr  Lancaster  gives  some 
directions  for  a  snap-shot  at  a 
woodcock.  He  recommends  lean- 
ing forward,  and  looking  at  the 
bird  with  both  eyes  open,  instead 
of  looking  along  the  barrel.  There 
is  nothing  new,  however,  in  this 
advice.  The  diflSculty  for  many 
gunners  is  to  act  upon  it.  The  man 
who  has  once  acquired  the  habit  of 
looking  along  the  barrel  can  hardly 
break  himself  off  it  in  middle  age. 
To  do  so,  at  all  events,  would  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a 
man  must  be  bom  a  snipe-shot. 
The  certainty  with  which  some 
men  will  always  take  a  zigzagging 
snipe  just  at  the  right  moment, 
and  catch  him  on  the  turn,  while 
others  are  always  being  thrown 
out,  and  shooting  right  away  from 
him,  resembles  an  instinct.  Mr 
Lancaster  wisely  abstains  from 
any  attempt  at  teaching  us  on 
this  subject.  Every  man  must 
acquire  this  art,  if  it  is  to  be 
acquired,  for  himself ;  and  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that 
even  with  men  who  fancy  they 
can  shoot  snipe  fairly  well,  it 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  hap- 
hazard. Some  there  are  who  re- 
duce it  to  a  certainty,  and  these, 
I  think,  must  in  some  way  be 
specially  favoured  by  Nature. 

So  much  for  winged  game.  By 
studying  Mr  Lancaster's  diagrams, 
the  young  shot  or  the  bad  shot 
will  know  where  his  shot  ought 
not  to  go  if  he  wants  to  kill  a  bird 
flying  in  any  given  direction,  and 
see  where  it  wiM  go  if  he  holds  his 
gun  in  a  particular  manner.  If  he 
can  thoroughly  impress  this  lesson 


on  his  memory,  so  as  to  be  actuated 
by  it  almost  mechanically  when 
birds  rise,  he  will  soon  find  his 
shooting  improve.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  truth  is  not  brought 
home  to  us  by  ground  game,  and 
especially  by  rabbits,  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges. More  faith  is  required  in 
shooting  at  rabbits,  for  when  they 
cross  a  ride  or  any  other  narrow 
open  space,  it  is  perfectly  useless 
to  aim  at  the  animals  themselves — 
you  have  to  shoot  right  into  the 
bushes  ahead  of  them;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  difficulty  many 
men  experience  in  getting  them- 
selves to  do  this.  They  cannot 
believe  that  by  shooting  into 
space  where  they  can  see  nothing, 
they  will  just  land  their  charge 
where  the  rabbit  is  nearly  sure  to 
meet  it.  When  a  man  throws  his 
gun  a  foot  in  advance  of  a  cross- 
ing grouse  or  partridge,  he  at  all 
events  sees  where  the  bird  is  going. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the 
rabbit.  Here  you  must  shoot 
upon  principle,  and  without  any 
help  from  the  evidence  of  the 
senses;  and  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  to  make  a  man  a  first- 
class  all-round  shot,  there  is 
no  training  like  rabbit -shooting. 
Mr  Lancaster  seems  to  be  of  much 
the  same  opinion.  But  let  us  see 
first  what  he  says  about  hares. 

First  find  your  hare,  we  may 
truly  say  since  the  year  1880,  and 
when  found  make  a  note  of  him 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  who, 
unless  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  is 
more  successful  next  session  than 
he  was  last  with  a  bill  for  their 
protection,  will  talk  of  hares  as  we 
talk  of  badgers  or  wild  cats — ani- 
mals which  still  survive  in  a  few 
privileged  localities,  but  which  not 
one  man  in  a  million  ever  sees. 
"  Hares,"  says  our  author,  "  travel 
at  a  great  pace,  and  though  a  large 
mark,  are  very  often  missed."  It 
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is  quite  true  that  there  are  very 
good  shots  at  winged  game  who 
are  very  bad  shots  at  ground  game, 
and  that  many  men  who  pride 
themselves  "on  never  missing  a 
hare/'  often  cut  a  very  poor  figure 
among  the  partridges.  But  we 
should  say  that  these  are  excep- 
tional cases,  and  that  most  men 
who  can  shoot  fairly  at  birds  would 
kill  four  hares  out  of  five.  To  do 
so,  if  the  hare  is  going  straight 
away,  you  must  of  course  shoot  a 
little  over  her;  or,  perhaps,  the 
most  intelligible  rule  to  lay  down  in 
such  a  case  is  to  shoot  at  the  crown 
of  her  head,  when  you  will  probably 
hit  her  somewhere  behind  the  ears 
or  behind  the  shoulder,  and  roll 
her  over  on  the  spot.  "  A  hare 
should  never  be  shot  at  at  a  greater 
distance  than  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  yards,  especially  if  going 
straight  away."  This  is  a  very  good 
rule,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to 
improve  upon  it  by  fixing  the  max- 
imum distance  at  five-and-thirty 
yards.  In  fact,  the  error  that  most 
men  fall  into  in  shooting  at  hares  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  they  do  in 
partridge-shooting.  At  birds,  if 
they  blunder  at  all,  it  is  by  shooting 
too  quick;  at  hares,  it  is  by  not 
shooting  quick  enough.  It  is  quite 
proper  to  give  a  hare  a  certain 
amount  of  law ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  straight  shot,  you  are  justified 
in  firing  as  soon  as  you  can  make 
sure  of  hitting  her  head,  if  it  is 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  Far 
better  to  smash  her  head  and  ears 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  hitting  her 
behind,  and  letting  her  escape  to 
die  in  agony. 

But  rabbit-shooting  is  the  sport 
for  me,  and  here  all  Mr  Lancaster's 
diagrams  are  good.  Need  I  re- 
peat once  more  that  they  are  not 
intended  either  for  veterans  or 
crack  shots  of  any  age?  These 
either  know  all,  or  do  all,  that  Mr 
Lancaster  professes  to  teach, — not 


but  what  even  Hiese  will  scarcely 
find  it  waste  of  time  to  glance 
through  his  diagrams.  But  they 
are,  of  course,  intended  principaUy 
either  for  bc^ginners  or  men  who 
take  to  sport  after  they  have 
made  their  "pila"  It  does  not 
really  signify  if  the  animals  de- 
picteid  are  like  nature  or  not, 
provided  their  movements  are 
natural,  the  object  only  being  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  diot» 
according  to  the  position  in  which 
the  gun  is  held,  and  to  demon- 
strate how  comparatively  rarely  it 
answers  to  shoot  point-blank  at  any- 
thing moving.  In  Plate  42  we 
have  a  rabbit  crossing  a  narrow 
opening  between  two  beds  of  fern 
at  full  speed;  and,  from  the  mo- 
mentary glimpse  he  thus  obtains, 
the  shooter  is  to  calculate  where 
his  head  will  be  by  the  time  the 
shot  has  gone  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  gun.  Unless  Mr 
Lancaster's  drawing  is  very  much 
foreshortened,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  aiming  a  little  too  far  ahead* 
The  shot  will  strike  three  feet  in 
front  of  where  the  rabbit's  nose  was 
when  he  pulled  in  the  trigger. 
Will  the  rabbit  have  covered  that 
space  in  the  time  ?  I  should  doubt 
it.  However,  it  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side,  and  may,  perhaps, 
make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  pupil  than  if  it  were  more  exact. 
He  will  not  miss  many  rabbits,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  by  shooting 
too  forward. 

Mr  Lancaster  also  gives  direc- 
tions for  shooting  a  hare  or  rabbit 
coming  straight  to  the  gun.  Such 
a  shot,  however,  is  very  rarely 
necessary.  Grenerally  speaking, 
you  have  only  to  stand  still,  and 
the  animal  will  turn  and  give  you 
a  side  shot.  Besides,  I  do  not 
think  that  hares  and  rabbits  shot 
at  in  front  are  very  easily  killed. 
The  front  bones  of  the  hare  are 
very  hard,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the 
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body,  it  is  the  wrong  way  of  the 
fur.  But  you  may  very  likely 
break  a  front  leg,  and  put  a  shot 
into  the  eye,  without  disabling  the 
creature  at  the  time,  with  the  con- 
sequences that  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined. I  confess  I  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  label  such  shots 
"  unsportsmanlike." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr  Lancaster 
says,  that  sitting  shots  at  hares  and 
rabbits  are  often  clean  missed :  and 
as  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
take  a  pot-shot  of  this  description, 
it  is  as  well  to  know  how  to  do  it 
when  the  time  comes.  Here,  how- 
ever, Mr  Lancaster  is  not  very  clear. 
We  understand  why  a  man  who 
kills  with  No.  5  should  miss  with 
No.  7  or  vice  versd^  if  he  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  difference, 
because  the  trajectories  are  dif- 
ferent. But  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  explain  why  a  man  who,  as 
many  men  do,  shoots  with  the 
same-sized  shot  all  the  year  round, 
should  miss  a  sitting  hare  or 
rabbit  when  he  kills  nine  out  of 
ten  running  ones.  One  theory  is 
that  when  a  hare  is  crouching,  the 
fur  lies  closer  on  the  body,  forming 
a  regular  pad,  and  offering  much 
more  resistance  to  the  shot,  where- 
as when  running  the  fur  is  ruffled 
by  the  wind,  and  the  shots  easily 
go  through.  Further  than  this,  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  its  form  presents 
its  least  vulnerable  points  to  the 
shooter,  and,  unless  the  gun  is 
very  close,  may  easily  escape  being 
struck  in  any  vital  part.  How- 
ever, Mr  Lancaster's  rule  is  the 
right  one — to  shoot,  that  is,  at  the 
point  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
rabbit  and  the  ground. 

We  have  now  travelled  over 
most  of  the  ground  covered  by 
Mr  Lancaster  in  that  part  of  his 
book  which  relates  to  the  art  of 
shooting.  He  devotes  one  page 
at  the  end  of  it  to  missing  and 
its  causes,  which  we  shall  be  pro- 


sumptuous  enough  to  supplement 
with  a  few  remarks  of  our  own. 
Mr  Lancaster  says  very  well, 
"When  you  miss,  try  and  think 
why  you  miss ;  and  if  you  steadily 
keep  both  eyes  open,  it  will  assist 
you  in  finding  out  the  cause."  It 
may ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
except  in  those  cases  in  which 
even  a  novice  knows  that  he  is 
going  to  miss  when  he  puUs  the 
trigger,  no  man  ever  knows,  or 
could  ever  learn,  why  he  misses. 
He  may  take  for  granted  that  it  is 
because  he  shot  underneath  or  be- 
hind the  bird,  and  he  will  generally 
be  right,  but  I  don't  believe  he 
would  find  this  out  by  keeping  his 
eyes  open  any  more  than  by  keep- 
ing them  shut.  Mr  Lancaster 
says,  "  Put  an  exploded  cartridge 
into  the  gun,  cover  the  next  bird 
carefully,  then  swing  the  gun  and 
pull  the  trigger  simultaneously. 
This  will  enable  you  to  see  whether 
the  gun  was  exactly  where  you 
meant  it  to  be  at  the  moment  of 
pulling;"  and  supposing  it  was 
where  you  meant  it  to  be,  you 
would  only  leam  what  you  knew 
before,  that  it  was  in  the  wrong 
place.  If  it  was  not  whore  you 
meant  it  to  be,  you  would  certain- 
ly discover  that  you  had  deranged 
your  aim  by  some  movement  of 
your  own.  But  how  many  misses 
are  owing  to  anything  of  the 
kind  1  I  believe  a  very  good 
plan  is  to  walk  with  a  shooting- 
party  for  a  week  or  two  with- 
out carrying  a  gun  yourself. 
Pick  out  a  bird  when  the  covey 
rises,  follow  him  with  your  stick 
to  your  shoulder,  and  in  this  way 
thoroughly  familiarise  yourself 
with  the  whole  business  before 
attempting  to  fire.  After  a  few 
weeks  you  will  be  comparatively 
cool  when  a  covey  rises  under  your 
feet,  and  will  have  accustomed 
yourself  to  taking  your  time.  But 
even  that  will  hardly  get  to  the 
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root  of  the  matter.  I  believe  that 
with  many  bad  shots,  and  especi- 
allj  beginners,  there  is  no  concert 
between  hand  and  eye  at  all.  This 
comes  with  practice  more  or  less 
quickly,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
not  by  slow  degrees.  Some  fine  day 
the  youth  suddenly  discovers  that 
he  can  shoot.  Of  course,  before  this 
he  will  have  killed  a  bird  or  two 
every  now  and  then.  But  then  at 
last  he  will  feel  that  he  knows 
what  shooting  means,  and  will  be- 
gin to  feel  sure  of  killing.  It  is 
something'  like  outside  edge  in 
skating  —  it  comes  to  you  all  at 
once.  At  least,  I  know  this  was 
the  case  with  myself,  and  I  have 
heard  many  others  say  the  same. 
I  had  my  first  certificate  when  I 
was  twenty,  and  it  was  not  till  my 
fourth  season  that  I  could  really 
shoot.  Then  suddenly  all  difficul- 
ties seemed  to  vanish.  I  didn't  do 
very  well  on  the  Ist  of  September 
— how  well  I  remember  it ! — but  in 
a  few  days  I  was  all  right  And 
going  to  shoot  with  a  friend  in 
Northamptonshire  ou  the  10th,  I 
killed  my  eight  brace  with  hardly 
a  mistake  —  several  double  shots 
among  them.  But  if  I  had  been 
asked  how  it  was  that  I  gener^ 
ally  missed  before,  or  how  it  was 
that  I  came  to  kill  then,  I  couldn't 
have  explained  it,  either  to  myself 
or  anybody  else.  There  was  no 
conscious  mental  effort.  The  eye 
had  educated  itself,  but  the  re- 
sults were  not  apparent  till  the 
whole  process  was  complete. 

Now  I  believe  that  with  some 
men  the  eye  never  thus  trains 
itself.  Such  men  always  seem  to 
me  to  shoot  in  the  direction  of  a 
bird  rather  than  at  it.  I  made 
this  observation  to  myself  years 
ago  when  I  was  shooting  with  a 
friend  much  younger  than  myself 
over  a  large  piece  of  rough  grass 
and  rushes,  interspersed  with  gorse 
and  brambles,  where  the  birds  lay 


like  stones.  Perhaps  there  were 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  it. 
The  partridges  had  come  down  in 
twos  and  threes  from  the  stubbles 
on  the  adjoining  hill,  and  offered 
the  prettiest  shots  imaginable.  My 
friend,  who  was  then  perhaps  in 
his  sixth  or  seventh  season,  had,  of 
course,  every  chance,  but  he  never 
killed  a  bird ;  and  I  noticed  that 
as  each  bird  rose  he  flung  his  gun 
to  his  shoulder,  and  seemed  to  pull 
the  trigger  like  a  man  who  had 
neither  the  expectation  nor  the 
intention  of  killing  anything.  As 
the  bird  flew  away  he  didn't  utter 
a  word,  but  stuck  in  another  car- 
tridge and  marched  straight  on  at 
the  same  steady  pace,  firing  every 
seven  or  eight  minutes  with  the 
same  hopeless  pertinacity,  and  the 
same  imperturbable  composure. 
I  was  sure  from  the  movement 
of  his  body  that  his  eye  didn't 
know  what  his  hand  was  doing. 
There  is  something  which  tells  you 
this  when  you  watch  a  man  shoot- 
ing, though  I  could  not  explain 
what  it  is.  Now  this  young  man 
was  very  fond  of  shooting,  was 
very  clever,  and  in  most  things 
veiy  painstaking.  Yet  he  never 
learned  to  shoot,  and  never  would 
have  done  had  he  lived  to  be  the 
age  of  Methuselah.  I  can  see  him 
now — see  that  long  stretch  of  grass 
and  furze,  the  dogs  standing  every 
thirty  or  forty  yards ;  the  bircU 
popping  up,  one,  two,  or  three  at 
a  time,  out  of  the  yellow  prickly 
bushes  or  the  long  rank  herbage 
which  rose  nearly  to  our  knees. 
I  see  him  level  his  gun  with  the 
same  unconscious  expression  on  his 
countenance,  and  I  see  the  flash 
and  the  smoke,  and  the  birds  flying 
safely  away  without  the  shooter 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  for 
either  sympathy,  advice,  or  banter. 
Now  nothing  will  ever  persuade 
me  that  this  man's  infirmity  was 
curable.    It  was  a  defect  of  nature 
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— congenital;  and  so  I  believe  it 
to  be  with  half  the  bad  shots  in  the 
world.  It  is  no  use  advising  them 
to  do  this  or  that — they  canH, 

I  remember,  too,  that  after  I  had 
become  a  good  shot  at  winged 
game,  I  still  remained  a  bad  shot 
at  ground  game,  and  the  art  of  kill- 
ing rabbits  seemed  to  come  to  me 
quite  as  suddenly  as  that  of  killing 
partridges.  I  had  been  invited  by 
a  very  old  friend  to  join  the  two 
days'  rabbit  -  shooting  which  he 
always  had  the  week  before 
Christmas,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  rabbits  among  the  labourers 
before  Christmas  Day.  He  want- 
ed to  kill  a  certain  number,  and 
told  his  keeper  he  intended 
to  do  it.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  "  we  might,  no  doubt ;  but 

there's  Mr   ,  he  can't  kill 

rabbits."    "  Oh,  he'll  kill  'em  well 
enough  to-day,  youH  see,"  was  the 
answer.    I  have  often  thought  this 
one  of  the  most  curious  things  in 
all  my  experience  of  shooting. 
My  rabbit  aim  had  been  just  as 
bad  as  ever  down  to  that  date. 
The  last  time  my  host  saw  me 
shoot  I  had  missed  nine  out  of 
ten.  But,  strange  to  relate,  on  that 
day  I  did    kill  'em  well  enough." 
At  the  first  go-off  I  was  standing 
outside  a  long  narrow  plantation 
which  was  full  of  rabbits.  Dogs 
and  beaters  went  in.    A  great 
yelping  and  shouting  arose  in- 
stantaneously.   In  another  minute 
two  rabbits  bolted  together  on  my 
side,  one  running  down  the  side 
of  the  spinney,  the  other  taking 
straight  across  the  field  at  right 
angles  to  it.    I  knocked  the  first 
into  the  ditch  just  as  he  turned 
back  into  the  cover,  and  swinging 
round  rolled  over  the  second  dead 
at  fiv&-and-forty  yards.    And  so  I 
went  on.    I  killed  sixteen  couple 
with  very  few  bad  misses,  and 
the  comer  once  turned,  I  main- 
tained my  advantage,  and  con- 


tinued to  be  an  average  good 
rabbit-shot  ever  afterwards.  Now 
what  was  the  secret  of  this  sud- 
den change,  which  occurred,  on  my 
honour,  exactly  as  I  have  described 
it?  Can  Mr  Lancaster  explain 
that  ?  I  often  asked  the  giver  of 
the  shooting  what  made  him  tell 
the  keeper  I  should  shoot  well  that 
day,  but  he  could  never  give  any 
satisfactory  answer.  "Oh,  I 
thought  you  would,"  was  all  he 
could  say.  The  prediction,  of 
course,  was  in  reality  a  mere  fluke. 
But  the  fact  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  is  in  my  judg- 
ment wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  we  teach  ourselves 
shooting  by  degrees  —  that  is,  by 
the  conscious  and  continued  ob- 
servance of  certain  fixed  rules,  as  a 
man  learns  arithmetic  or  grammar. 

Finally,  there  is  another  kind  of 
missing  on  which  Mr  Lancaster 
might  have  given  us  a  word  or  two. 
There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  so 
fortunately  constituted,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  to  be  virtually 
ignorant  of  -either  mental  or  bod- 
ily disorder.    Nothing  puts  them 
out ;  nothing  disagrees  with  them. 
They  may  sit  up  smoking  and 
drinking  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  go  to  bed  at  eleven 
with  only  a  pint  of  claret  under 
their  belts,  and  at  breakfast-time 
they  will  be  just  the  same,  with 
clear  eyes,  clear  heads,  a  healthy 
appetite,  and  not  a  symptom  of 
malaise  about  them.     The  post 
may  bring  ttiem  disagreable  letters, 
they  may  have  quarrelled  with 
their  wives  or  their  servants,  but 
nothing  disturbs  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  ;  and  the  vast  majority 
of  men  of  this  stamp  will  never 
vary  in  their  shooting  from  one 
week  to  another.    Others  who  are 
more  easily  affected  by  such  cir- 
cumstances find  their  nerves  or  their 
tempers  all  wrong  when  they  start 
in  the  morning,  and  shoot  fifty 
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per  cent  worse  than  usuaL  Then 
the  two  men  went  into  the  tur- 
nips," writes  Mr  TroUope,  "and 
each  swore  at  his  luck  as  he  missed 
his  birds;  and  there  are  some 
frames  of  mind,"  he  adds,  "in 
which  a  man  can  neither  shoot 
partridges,  npr  play  billiards,  nor 
recollect  a  card  at  whist."  In 
other  words,  most  men  are  liable  to 
have  their  "bad  days,"  which,  how- 
ever, are  easily  accounted  for  by 
any  one  of  the  above  misfortunes. 
But  there  are  bad  days  which  can- 
not be  so  explained,  and  these  it  is 
which  have  often  caused  me  great 
perplexity.  I  will  give  an  instance. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  shoot 
with  a  relation  in  Hampshire 
early  in  September.  It  was  a 
forward  season;  the  harvest  was 
all  in,  and  the  birds  were  strong. 
There  were  only  he  and  I, 
and  the  first  day  we  killed,  over 
dogs,  twenty  brace  and  a  half ;  the 
second,  sixteen  brace;  and  the 
third  day  we  took  a  rest.  We 
were  neither  of  us  knocked  up  : 
we  were  young,  in  good  health, 
free  from  care,  had  only  one  bottle 
of  claret  between  us  after  diner, 
and  one  whisky -and -soda  in  the 
smoking-room  at  night.  We  were 
both  in  bed,  I  should  say,  by  half- 
past  eleven  at  the  very  latest,  and 
woke  up  each  morning  as  fresh  as 
paint.  Now,  how  was  it  that  on 
the  fourth  day  of  my  visit,  after 
an  interval  of  repose,  when  we 
went  to  shoot  with  a  neighbour  we 
both  utterly  disgraced  ourselves, 
and  I  myself  in  particular  ?  In  the 
morning  I  shot  badly ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  had  got  a  thirty- 
acre  turnip -field,  full  of  birds,  I 
couldn't  touch  a  feather.  The  field 
was  made  up  of  little  knolls  and 
hollows,  where  the  birds  lay  splen- 
didly ;  but  in  a  little  time  I  be- 
came positively  afraid  of  them, 
and  prayed  that  none  might  get 
up  within  shot  of  me.    I  wonder 


whether  any  of  my  readers  have 
experienced  this  sensation.  It 
arises  when  you  begin  to  feel  that 
the  birds  are  thoroughly  masters 
of  you,  and  that  it  doesn't  matter 
where  or  how  they  get  up.  Tou 
shoot  just  as  if  you  had  no  shot  in 
your  gun,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
give  it  up  at  once  to  an  attendant, 
as  no  amount  of  "  pulling  himself 
together"  will  ever  restore  a  man 
who  has  fallen  into  this  state 
of  hopeless  imbecility.  The  next 
day  my  cousin  and  myself  went 
out  again  and  shot  as  well  as  ever, 
and  as  we  drove  home  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  through  those 
beautiful  Hampshire  woods,  on 
the  skirts  of  the  New  Forest,  fresh 
and  green,  and  bathed  in  the  mellow 
sunlight  of  September,  we  specu- 
lated much  on  this  great  mysteiy. 
What  could  be  the  secret  of  the 
sudden  paralysis  which  had  seized 
us  on  the  proceeding  day,  and  totally 
disappeared  by  the  next  morning ! 
This,  however,  was  not  a  solitary 
experience  in  my  own  case.  I  have 
been  incapacitated  in  this  strange 
and  sudden  manner  some  three  or 
four  times  in  my  life,  and  am  as  far 
from  an  explanation  of  it  as  ever. 

Part  II.  of  Mr  Lancaster's  book 
is  taken  up  with  matter  to  which 
I  do  not  propose  to  devote  further 
space.  Mr  Lancaster  is  a  gun- 
maker,  and  very  naturally,  and 
without  any  impropriety  that  I  can 
see,  recommends  his  own  guns,  his 
own  ideas  of  measurement,  and  his 
own  principles  of  teaching.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  testimonials 
in  the  shape  of  letters  which  he 
has  received  from  customers  and 
pupils,  all  of  course  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  character.  There  may 
be  a  little  too  much  of  this.  But 
as  every  one  who  writes  a  book 
necessarily  advertises  himself  more 
or  less,  and  recommends  his  own 
ideas,  we  see  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  Mr  Lancaster  on  this  score. 
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There  has  been  a  good  deal 
written  of  late  years  on  what  is 
called  in  the  trade  "  cast-off" ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  only 
a  new  name  for  what  has  long 
been  understood  by  all  persons 
conversant  with  guns.  It  only 
means,  after  all,  that  crook  in  the 
stock  which  all  guns  have  more  or 
less.  If  the  stock  was  absolutely 
straight,  you  could  not  draw  a 
straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the 
muzzle,  unless  the  butt  rested  on 
the  cheek,  or  even  then.  As  it 
rests  on  the  shoulder,  the  stock 
has  to  be  deflected  a  little  towards 
the  eye,  so  as  to  bring  the  barrels 
in  a  line  with  it.  It  is  then  said 
to  be  cast-off — cast-off,  that  is, 
from  the  line  of  sight;  and  each 
individual,  no  doubt,  may  require 
to  have  the  cast-off  adjusted  to 
his  own  figure.  But  that  is  only 
saying  he  ishould  be  measured  for 
his  gun;  and  I  confess  I  do  not 
understfmd  the  reason  why  so 
many  columns  should  have  been 
written  on  the  subject. 

On  the  price  of  guns  Mr  Lan- 
caster has  little  to  add  to  what 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Bad- 
minton Library."  The  best  guns 
are  the  best.  That  is  a  maxim 
which  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  controvert.  But  it  is 
with  guns  as  with  other  articles 
of  merchandise.  The  vendor  is 
satisfied  with  smaller  profits  on  a 
greater  number,  and  consequent- 
ly can,  in  some  cases,  sell  a 
very  good  gun  at  a  price  which, 
to  the  uninitiated,  seems  neces- 
sarily to  imply  a  very  bad  one. 
To  what  extent  the  induction  of 
price  thus  made  possible  may  be 
carried,  I  am  unable  to  say  with 
any  confidence,  as  I  have  found 
gunmakers  rather  reserved  on  this 
subject.  But  there  is  a  passage 
in  the  "  Badminton  Library,"  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Walsingham,  whose 
authority,  I  presume,  is  unim- 


peachable, to  which,  together  with 
the  comments  I  have  heard  upon 
it,  I  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion. The  writer,  while  main- 
taining the  superiority  of  the 
higher-priced  guns,  and  generally 
condemning  the  cheaper  ones  as 
not  to  be  relied  upon  at  all,  makes 
one  notable  exception  in  favour 
of  "the  keeper's  gun,"  originally 
designed  and  sold  by  Mr  Bland, 
who  has  hardly  let  a  year  pass 
without  effecting  some  little  im- 
provements in  it.  The  best  keep- 
er's gun  can  now  be  bought  for 
ten  guineas,  and,  according  to 
Lord  Walsingham,  it  is  as  good 
a  gun  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  as  if  it  cost  four  times  the 
money.  Its  inferiority  consists 
only  in  its  inability  to  stand  the 
same  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
as  a  more  expensive  one.  The 
sportsman  who  is  satisfied  with  a 
thousand  shots  in  the  season,  will 
find  the  keeper's  gun  all  that  he 
requires.  But  if  he  fires  ten 
thousand,  he  will  find  it  unequal 
to  the  strain — that  is,  for  more  than 
a  very  few  seasons.  On  pointing 
this  out  to  Mr  Bland,  I  was  met  by 
the  somewhat  pertinent  inquiry 
whether  anybody  had  ever  tried  the 
experiment.  Gentlemen,  he  said, 
who  fire  ten  thousand  shots  a  season, 
wouldn't  buy  a  keeper's  gun.  And 
as  gentlemen  who  fire  only  a  thou- 
sand don't  very  often  do  so  either, 
I  daresay  Mr  Bland  was  right. 
But  the  dictum  of  Lord  Walsing- 
ham may  in  turn  lead  a  great  many 
people  to  reconsider  their  previous 
ideas  on  the  question  of  what  a 
gun  should  cost.  And  I  confess, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  keeper's  gun 
have  a  fair  trial  in  the  hands  of  some 
impartial  judge. 

So  much  for  the  Art  of  Shoot- 
ing. But  what  of  its  prospects 
and  its  developments?  Shades 
of  Fawkes  and  Markland,  good  old 
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sporting  parsons,  of  whom  Mr 
Gilfil,  with  his  old  brown  setter, 
was  the  legitimate  descendant — 
« Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  meliorlbua 
annis," — 

what  would  you  say,  could  you 
wake  up  suddenly  to  the  Ist  of 
September  or  the  1st  of  October, 
new  style,'  and  witness  the  deadly 
preparations  that  are  made  for  the 
slaughter  of  game?  If  you  pro- 
posed to  go  pheasant-shooting  in 
the  "  misty  bright "  month,  when 
the  woods  and  copses  are  in  all  their 
glory,  as  gorgeous  even  as  the  long- 
tails  themselves  in  their  full  plum- 
age, you  would  be  laughed  at.  If  you 
talked  of  "charging"  or  "prim- 
ing" you  would  be  unintelligible. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  your 
bag  at  the  end  of  the  day  could 
only  show  one  brace  for  every  ten 
brought  home  by  Mr  Lancaster 
and  his  friends, — in  spite  of  bad 
flints,  foul  touch-holes,  damp  pow- 
der, and  all  the  various  contributo- 
ries  to  a  miss  fire,  from  which  you 
BO  frequently  suffered, — ^you  had 
in  many  respects  the  advantage 
over  ourselves,  with  all  our  appa- 
ratus of  breech-loaders,  hammerless 
locks,  and  double,  yea  even  four- 
barrelled,  guns.  You  enjoyed  your 
sport  quite  as  much,  and  you  pur- 
sued it  under  pleasanter  conditions. 
In  those  days  when  "qualified" 
persons  only  were  allowed  to  shoot, 
there  were  so  few  guns  afield  that 
there  was  enough  game  for  every- 
body; and  in  the  pre-scientific  age 
of  agriculture,  the  damage  done  to 
crops  was  never  thought  of.  The 
yeoman  shot  upon  his  own  ground, 
and  the  tenant-farmer  accepted 
without  a  murmur  the  doctrine 
that  the  game  on  the  land  belong 
ed  to  the  owner  of  it,^  and  that 
only  owners,  therefore,  could  law- 
fully shoot  it.  There  was  no  bitter- 
ness or  heartburning  connected 


with  partridge-shooting  then ;  and 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  eclogue 
written  by  the  worthy  vicar  of 
Orpington,  that  in  those  happy 
days  you  might  even  walk  through 
a  man's  standing  beans  without 
its  ever  occurring  to  him  to  turn 
Dissenter  in  consequenca  Now, 
however,  though  game  is  more 
abundant)  guns  much  improved, 
miss-fires  unknown,  and  the  fatigue 
of  shooting  much  lessened,  we  are 
too  often  reminded  by  it  of  the 
stalled  ox,  and  look  back  with  re- 
gret to  the  more  humble  sport  of 
our  forefathers,  when  no  good  or 
kindly  feeling  was  destroy^  by  it. 
The  more  we  study  books  like  Mr 
Lancaster's,  the  more  we  feel  driven 
to  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  the 
use  of  all  this  elaborate  advice  a 
generation  hence  ?  What  is  to  be 
the  future  of  game  in  this  countiy  ? 
If  the  game  laws  are  abolished,  and 
shooting  given  up  to  the  tenants, 
pheasants  and  partridges  will  soon 
follow  in  the  wake  of  hares,  and 
no  sport  at  all  will  be  left  for  any 
man  who  is  rich  enough  to  buy  Mr 
Lancaster's  guns.  Grouse  and  deer 
are  threatened  in  the  north  as  much 
as  other  kinds  of  game  in  the  south, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  all 
English  gentlemen,  if  any  still 
survive  in  this  country,  will 
have  to  seek  their  sport  abroad, 
and  no  more  on  their  paternal 
acres.  It  is  a  painful  reflection. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  a 
book  as  Mr  Lancaster's  without 
being  pricked  by  it.  But  changes 
of  this  kind  are  not  accomplished 
in  a  day ;  and  those  who  are  con- 
tented with  thinking  that  the  pre- 
sent system  will  last  their  time, 
may  interest  themselves  in  Mr 
Lancaster's  diagrams,  with  out  spoil- 
ing their  appetites  for  dinner,  or 
having  any  bad  dreams  after  it. 

T.  E.  Kebbel. 


I  Thia  waa  never  the  atrict  law  in  England,  aa  it  ia,  or  was,  in  Scotland. 
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When  King  Henry  VIIL  pushed 
back  the  Welsh  border  westward, 
making  Monmouthshire  an  Eng- 
lish county,  he  included  in  it  not 
only  the  old  Gwentland  between 
the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  but  also 
that  portion  of  the  old  Morganwg 
or  Morganland  which  lay  between 
the  Usk  and  the  Rhymney.  It 
was  distinctly  a  part  of  Wales,  but 
it  was  thenceforth,  to  be  a  part  of 
England.  The  process  which  was 
implied  in  this  arbitrary  act  of  the 
king  is  one  which  still  continues 
by  the  natural  force  of  events,  and 
the  new  Glamorganshire  which 
Henry  VIII.  formed  between  the 
Rhymney  and  the  Loughor  is  a 
Welsh  county,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  English. 
So  impossible  is  it  at  the  present 
time  to  mark  out  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  nationalities. 

The  foremost  position  of  import- 
ance in  this  borderland  of  Wales 
and  England  is  occupied  by  the 
great  settlement  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  human  beings,  in 
which  Llandaff  and  Cardiff  form 
the  leading  elements.  Llandaff  is 
a  village  taking  rank  as  one  of  the 
smallest  of  cities,  and  Cardiff  is  a 
borough  taking  rank  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  towns ;  and  from  these 
a  network  of  new  townships  is  con- 
stantly being  spread,  and  the  ad- 
jacent hamlets  are  gradually  being 
absorbed,  to  form  the  component 
parts  of  one  vast  city  for  future 
days.  Cardiff  was  the  Castra 
Didii  of  the  Romans,  the  camp  of 
Aulus  Didius,  who  held  it  as  a 
station  on  the  Via  Julia  next  be- 
yond Caerleon-upon-Usk ;  and  in 
the  provincial  language  it  was 
known  as  Caerdydd;  whence  it 
became  Cardiff,  just  as  Mynydd  at 
the  end  of  the  route  became  Meneff 
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or  Menevia.  And  as  Liverpool 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  in 
the  north-west,  and  as  Glasgow 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  in  the 
farther  north,  and  as  London  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  the 
south-east,  so  are  Cardiff  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  in  this  south- 
western district  of  our  island — a 
vast  organ  through  which  our  Bri- 
tain absorbs  the  food  and  breathes 
the  air  of  its  commercial  life. 

Here  the  portion  of  the  Roman 
Way  which  crosses  the  town  has 
developed  into  a  broad  modem 
street,  skirted  on  cither  side  with 
cottages  of  the  humbler  inhabitants 
and  villas  of  the  wealthier,  gradu- 
ally changing  into  a  dense  Une  of 
shops  and  offices  as  it  reaches  the 
centre.  The  town  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  street,  and  on  the  north  is 
the  castle,  having  in  old  days  a 
religious  house  of  no  great  mark 
on  either  side  of  it — that  of  the 
White  Friars  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  the  Black  Friars  on  the  west. 
These  have  passed  away ;  but  the 
parish  church  of  St  Jolm,  which 
was  contemporary  with  them, 
stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  near  the  site  of  the  east  gate, 
in  a  wide  open  space  lately  cleared 
of  the  encumbrance  of  old  build- 
ings which  once  hemmed  it  in. 
The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
medieval  architecture,  rendered 
still  finer  by  the  additions  and  in- 
sertions of  recent  times ;  the  lofty 
arcades  of  its  nave  preserving  their 
ancient  dignity;  the  chancel  sur- 
mounted by  a  modem  clerestory, 
and  its  roof  resting  on  corbel-heads 
which  portray  the  faces  of  St 
Dyfrig,  the  first,  and  Dr  Richard 
Lewis,  the  latest,  of  the  bishops 
of  Llandaff,  and  including  Bishop 
Hooper,  the  Marian  martyr  of 
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Gloucester,  with  Keble  and  Pusej ; 
while  externally  a  beautiful  tower, 
with  enriched  and  embattled  para- 
pet and  a  crown  of  lofty  pinnacles, 
rises  high  above  the  buildings  of 
the  town,  proclaiming  the  pious 
munificence  of  some  merchant- 
prince  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  already  the  port  of  Cardiff 
was  acquiring  wealth  and  fame. 

And  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
great  road,  opposite  to  the  church 
which  brings  down  to  us  the  eccle- 
siastical life  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  the  superb  monument  in  which 
something  of  the  feudal  life  of 
those  days  still  survives.  The 
shops  and  houses  of  the  street  are 
built  against  the  turreted  angle 
of  the  castle  walls,  where  once  the 
moat  defended  them ;  and  a  little 
farther  is  the  chief  entrance-gate, 
flanked  with  a  Norman  tower;  and 
then  the  restored  curtain-wsLll  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  castle- 
front,  the  encumbering  buildings 
being  cleared  away,  and  the  site  of 
the  moat  spread  over  with  turf 
and  garden-beds;  and  at  the  far- 
ther angle,  overtopping  the  adja- 
cent antiquities,  rises  the  lofty 
clock-tower,  rich  with  the  glories 
of  modem  medievalism,  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  Mars  and 
Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  their  pre- 
siding deities  standing  in  arched 
niches  on  its  several  sides,  and 
all  depicted  in  gold  and  glowing 
colours;  Still  more  gorgeous  are 
the  splendours  of  painting  and 
sculpture  and  costly  marble,  and 
pictured  glass  and  inlaid  wood- 
work, and  elaborate  metal -work 
that  appear  within ;  for  the  chief 
rooms  of  the  castle  itself,  the 
library  and  banqueting-hall,  the 
private  sitting-rooms  and  the  ora- 
tory, the  entrance -hall  and  the 
grand  staircase,  are  all  adorned 
with  the  same  magnificence  as  the 
rooms  of  the  clock-tower,  and  made 
resplendent  with  portraitures  of 


myth   and  legend,  history  and 
allegory. 

The  castle  proper  stands  along 
the  western  side  of  the  rectangakr 
enclosure.  Its  front  shows  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
chief  features  of  its  original  work- 
manship carefully  preserved  and 
the  decayed  portions  skilfully  re- 
produced in  accordance  with  the 
old.  If  the  roofs  and  parapets 
and  angle-towers  wear  the  look  of 
modem  work,  they  are  still  a  fit- 
ting framework  around  the  three 
projecting  semi-turrets  with  their 
traceried  openings  grey  with  age 
which  form  bay-windows  to  the 
banqueting-hall  and  library;  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
tower  and  spirelet  which  rises  in 
the  centre. 

Beyond  these  domestic  buildings 
and  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
courtyard,  rises  the  keep.  It  is  a 
lofty  tower  of  ten  sides,  with  a 
projecting  turret  on  its  southern 
front,  built  upon  an  artificial 
mound  and  encircled  by  an  inner 
moat.  The  keep  remains  at  present 
in  its  half -mined  condition;  but 
the  steep  flight  of  steps  leading 
downward  from  its  entrance  has 
been  renovated,  and  a  wooden 
bridge  crosses  its  moat  in  place  of 
the  ancient  drawbridge.  From 
this  there  was  a  line  of  walls  and 
buildings  with  a  second  gateway, 
passing  obliquely  across  to  the  Nor- 
man tower  at  the  outer  entrance, 
and  thus  dividing  the  enclosure 
into  two  wards  or  bailies.  The 
western  or  inner  ward  was  thus 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  the  buildings 
of  the  castle ;  while  the  outer  and 
much  larger  ward  beyond  the 
division  is  surrounded  on  its  other 
three  sides  by  an  embankment 
thrown  up  against  the  outer  walls 
which  defend  the  entire  fortress. 

The  old  tower  standing  beside 
the   great  entrance  -  gateway  is 
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the  most  interesting  of  the  his- 
toric portions  of  the  castle;  for 
in  its  basement  is  a  dismal  dun- 
geon, lighted  only  by  a  small 
aperture  high  in  die  stone  vault 
above,  and  formerly  descending 
some  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
present  floor  and  of  the  surround- 
ing ground.  It  is  the  room  in 
which  Henry  I.  confined  his  rival 
brother,  Duke  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  custody  of  Earl  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucester,  the  lord  of  the 
castle;  and  here  the  vanquished 
captive  died  after  twenty -eight 
years  of  incarceration,  bequeathing 
to  his  prison  the  name  which  it 
still  bears  of  Duke  Robert's  Tower. 
But  the  line  of  walls  which  con- 
nected this  tower  with  the  keep  is 
only  traceable  now  by  its  carefully 
preserved  foundations,  and  the 
shire-hall  which  stood  in  the  outer 
court  a  century  ago  is  swept  away, 
and  the  wards  are  thus  thrown 
together  into  a  green,  park-like 
enclosure.  The  surrounding  bank 
is  planted  with  forest-trees,  many 
of  them  of  massive  growth  and 
bent  with  age,  while  between  them 
and  the  low  embattled  wall  which 
surmounts  them  there  is  a  shaded 
promenade,  connecting  them  with 
the  mound  of  the  keep,  which  is 
overgrown  with  the  same  luxuri- 
ance. The  moat  of  the  keep  has 
become  an  ornamental  water, 
peopled  by  swans  and  rare  birds 
of  varied  plumage;  while  numer- 
ous'  brilliant  peacocks  lead  their 
mates  and  their  broods  beneath 
the  trees  and  across  the  green- 
sward, where  once  the  courtyard 
was  trodden  by  the  horses  and 
armed  retainers  of  the  old  feudal 
lords,  and  where  the  chieftains  of 
a  stiU  older  period  had  borne  rule 
before  them ;  for  the  antiquaries 
of  the  last  century  discovered  a 
coin  of  Trajan  and  the  hypocaust 
of  a  Roman  mansion  in  the  same 
courtyard — showing  that  in  all 
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probability  the  Norman  strong- 
hold occupied  the  site,  as  it  car- 
ried on  the  traditions,  of  the  fort 
of  Aulus  Didius. 

In  those  days  we  may  suppose 
that  the  west  front  of  the  castle 
stood  near  to  the  shore  of  the 
estuary,  though  now  between  the 
buildings  and  the  contracted  stream 
of  the  Taff  large  gardens  intervene. 
They  are  the  site  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Black  Friars,  which  perhaps 
was  built  upon  an  island  between 
the  channels  of  the  stream.  Along 
these  gardens,  and  also  along  the 
northern  wall  of  the  castle,  a  por- 
tion of  the  outer  moat  is  still  pre- 
served, fed  by  a  stream  derived 
from  a  higher  point  up  the  river ; 
and  the  stream  which  thus  served 
for  medieval  defence,  and  now  fills 
the  moats  for  ornament,  is  at 
the  same  time  converted  to  utili- 
tarian purposes  by  being  made  to 
carry  its  water  into  the  dock.  It 
passes  beneath  the  highroad  at 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
castle,  where  we  note  the  latest  of 
the  additions  which  the  series  of 
buildings  is  receiving ;  for  at  this 
point  another  great  tower  is  ris- 
ing, which  in  its  completion  is  to 
rival  the  existing  clock-tower  at 
the  south-western  angle. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  this 
princely  abode,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  ancient  street  which  passes 
before  it,  the  chief  modem  street 
of  Cardiff  leads  directly  down  to 
the  railway  station  and  the  custom- 
house and  other  public  offices,  and 
the  vast  docks  beyond.  Formerly 
this  street  led  also  to  St  Mary's 
Church,  a  large  cruciform  struc- 
ture of  Norman  date,  standing  be- 
tween the  south  gate  of  the  town 
and  the  river,  some  distance  below 
the  ^'  key  "  of  those  days.  But  a 
flood  swept  this  church  away  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  its  site,  like  that  of 
the  old  quay,  has  been  absorbed 
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in  the  great  network  of  modem 
docks  and  wharves.  It  is  a  curious 
contrast  which  the  two  extremities 
of  the  main  street  of  Cardiff  now 
present  to  us :  on  the  one  hand 
the  ancient  castle,  the  abode  of 
Welsh  and  Roman  and  Saxon  and 
Norman  lords,  each  in  his  day,  the 
scene  of  their  fierce  fighting  and 
their  barbaric  splendours;  then  half 
ruined  and  almost  forsaken,  and 
then  again  re-edified  in  such  superb 
magnificence  for  a  quiet  country 
home,  with  its  peaceful  courtyard, 
by  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Bute ;  and  then  down 
the  busy  street  the  hurry  of  active 
life  in  the  chief  coaling-port  of  the 
world,  with  the  docks  upon  whose 
construction  the  late  Marquis  of 
Bute  staked  all  his  wealth,  and 
brought  himself  almost  to  poverty 
while  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
colossal  fortune  for  his  son,  and  a 
future  of  vast  prosperity  for  his 
town.  Father  and  son  alike  will 
hand  down  their  names  to  pos- 
terity as  the  makers  of  Cardiff. 

Cardiff  lies  near  the  extremity 
of  a  tract  of  level  ground  which 
extends  westward  along  the  shore 
of  the  Severn  sea  all  the  way  from 
the  rocks  about  the  estuary  of  the 
Wya  Thus  its  surroundings,  over 
which  the  homes  of  its  dense  pop- 
ulation are  continually  spreading, 
must  formerly  have  been  a  dismal 
swamp.  Beyond  the  level,  and 
diverging  thence  at  an  angle  to- 
wards the  south,  the  sea-coast  con- 
tinues in  a  line  of  rocky  cliffs  com- 
mencing with  the  bold  promontory 
of  Penarth  ]  while  to  the  west  and 
the  north  are  ridges  of  hills  stretch- 
ing back  into  the  more  distant 
mountains.  Across  the  marsh  is 
the  outflow  of  three  converging 
rivers, — ^the  Rhymney  a  short  dis- 
tance eastward,  bordering  the 
county ;  the  Taff  at  Cardiff  itself ; 
the  Ely,  almost  uniting  with  it 
immediately  under  the  hills  upon 
the  west. 


Down  the  valleys  of  these  rivers 
the  various  lines  of  railway  con- 
verge also ;  the  central  one  of  the 
district  being  that  along  the  Tafi^ 
from  Merthyr-Tydfil  to  Cardiff, 
which  has  attained  the  patriarchal 
age  of  fifty  years.  And  down  the 
same  valleys,  running  alongside  the 
rivers,  and  sometimes  carried  in 
aqueducts  over  them,  are  the  canals 
which  were  the  predecessors  of  the 
railways — constructed  for  the  most 
part  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  coal  and  iron 
works  of  the  hiUs  were  rapidly  de- 
veloping. It  was  in  the  middle  of 
that  century  that  they  were  first 
becoming  important,  when  the  first 
smelting  -  furnace  was  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr,  by 
Mr  Anthony  Bacon,  who  contract- 
ed with  Covemment  for  the  supply 
of  guns  to  the  arsenals  during  the 
American  war.  And  so  valuable 
for  the  purpose  at  the  present  time 
is  the  coal-supply  of  that  metropo- 
lis of  the  industry,  that  even  Spain 
sends  her  iron  hither  to  be  smelted 
in  the  furnaces  of  Merthyr. 

Between  the  valleys  of  the  Ely 
and  the  Taff,  backed  by  the  bare 
summit  of  the  great  Garth  moun- 
tain, a  thickly  wooded  ridge  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  Beneath  the  front  of 
this  ridge,  where  the  descending 
rivers  approach  together  before 
diverging  across  the  level  ground, 
lies  the  quaint  village-city  of  Llan- 
daff,  two  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  the  great  seaport  town,  though 
now  the  numerous  villas  and  man- 
sions of  their  separate  suburbs  have 
almost  linked  them  into  one. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  scraps 
of  history  in  the  old  ecdesiajBtical 
legends,  which  tell  that  in  the  sec- 
ond century  Lleurig  ap  Coel,  the 
first  Christian  king  in  Britain, 
known  as  Lucius  or  Lever  Mawr, 
the  "Great  Light"  of  his  people, 
founded  the  primitive  "Llan-Daff," 
or  Church  of  the  Taff,  the  first  edi- 
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fioe  of  Christian  worship  in  the 
land ;  that  St  Fagan  and  St  Dylan, 
who  have  left  their  names,  one  at 
the  adjoining  village  of  St  Fagan's 
on  the  Ely,  the  other  at  Merthyr- 
Dyfan,  a  few  miles  westward,  were 
sent  by  the  same  king  to  be  ordained 
priests  by  St  Eleutherias  at  Rome ; 
that  another  Christian  native,  St 
Mellon,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rouen 
a  century  later,  has  left  his  name 
also  to  the  village  of  St  Mellon's, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhymney. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Llandaff,  nestling  in  the  comer  of 
the  valley,  and  having  these  rivers 
for  its  lines  of  communication  with 
the  hills,  was  a  place  of  chief  im- 
portance to  the  district  when  Car- 
diff did  it  service  as  ahaven  through 
which  it  could  hold  communication 
with  the  world  beyond. 

Here  is  a  secluded  hollow,  over- 
shadowed on  the  south  and  west 
by  a  steeply  rising  bank,  with  a 
tributary  streamlet  of  the  Taff 
flowing  a  few  yards  below;  and 
a  little  well  springs  up  in  the 
nook  beneath  tiie  bank.  This  is 
the  Llan,  or  sacred  enclosure,  of 
the  Taff,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  city.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
mythology  of  the  primitive  races 
this  was  a  holy  well  dedicated  to 
the  spirit  which  animated  the 
beneficent  life  of  the  river.  Still 
more  probably,  it  may  have  been 
the  spot  at  which  the  primitive 
Christian  missionary  brought  his 
converts  to  the  baptismal  water. 
One  might  conjecture  also,  that  in 
early  days  a  separate  baptistery 
may  have  been  erected  over  the 
spring;  for  the  church,  even  in 
the  Norman  period,  stopped  short 
at  some  distance  east  of  this :  but 
at  any  rate  the  builders  of  later 
days  have  enclosed  the  little  well 
within  their  walls,  and  there  it  is 
springing  still  beneath  the  tower 
at  the  south-western  angle,  while 
the  font  in  which  its  water  is  used 
stands  beside  it.    The  church  in- 


deed has  no  ancient  font — perhaps 
the  natural  well  continued  to  be 
used  for  ages — but  there  is  one 
of  late  date  and  poor  design ;  and 
this  is  now  superseded  by  a  modem 
one,  sculptured  with  symbolical 
adornments  of  almost  more  than 
medieval  quaintness — for  it  has 
the  story  of  Noah's  deluge  in  con- 
ventional designs  upon  its  eight 
panels,  in  one  of  which,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  casement-window 
opened  in  heaven  through  which 
an  angel  is  pouring  water  from  a 
pitcher  upon  the  ea^rth  beneath. 

Passing  on  from  legends  and  con- 
jectures, we  find  that  the  church 
which  now  encloses  the  sacred 
spring  has  a  long  history.  For 
here  it  was  that  St  Dyfrig,  the 
son  of  Brychan,  king  of  Breck- 
nock, built  his  church  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century ;  and  when  he 
became  Archbishop  of  Caerleon, 
St  Teilo  was  his  successor  here; 
and  he,  becoming  archbishop  in 
his  tum^  kept  his  primatial  see 
here  at  Llandaff,  which  is  often 
called  from  him  Bangor  Teilo,  the 
great  choir  of  Teilo.  Medieval  art 
has  adomed  the  west  front  of  the 
existing  church  with  sculptured 
figures  of  these  early  founders ; 
the  one  in  a  niche  at  the  summit 
of  the  lofty  gable,  the  other  on  a 
curious  pendant  dividing  the  arch 
of  the  central  doorway.  For  the 
church  of  former  days  gave  place 
to  one  of  superior  design  when 
Urban  became  bishop  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and 
a  Norman  arch,  richly  ornamented 
with  chevron  moulding  and  flower- 
ed circlets,  still  remains  between 
the  choir  and  the  eastem  Lady- 
chapel  to  show  the  elaborate  char- 
acter of  XJrban's  work.  Two  other 
richly  sculptured  Norman  arches 
form  the  principal  entrances  of 
the  church  on  its  northern  and 
southern  sides,  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, though  these  are  said  to 
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have  been  removed  from  their 
original  places  when  the  aisles 
were  rebuilt  at  a  later  date.  Then, 
in  the  simple  and  even  severe 
transition  style,  which  seems  like 
a  reaction  from  the  profuse  orna- 
mentation of  the  Norman  period, 
a  chapter  -  house  of  square  form 
with  pointed  roof  is  added  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  perhaps 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
And  of  a  little  later  date  is  the 
main  fabric  of  the  church,  its 
western  front  being  adorned  with 
two  arcades  and  lancet-windows, 
and  with  the  figures  of  the  first 
and  second  bishops  above  and  be- 
low; while  internally  it  has  a 
series  of  lofty  piers,  with  sculp- 
tured capitals  surmounted  by 
well  -  moulded  arches,  carrying 
what  seems  to  be  an  ordinary 
clerestory  with  lancet-lights  out- 
side, though  these  lights  are  com- 
bined inside  with  a  continuous 
arcade,  as  if  the  architect  had 
taken  the  triforium  and  clerestory 
which  most  large  churches  possess, 
and  had  thrown  them  into  one, 
lest  he  should  sacrifice  the  dignity 
of  the  principal  arcade  below. 
Then  there  is  the  Lady -chapel, 
extending  beyond  the  eastern  end, 
looking  bare  and  cold,  as  if  the 
dreary  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  robbed  it  of  its  life, 
but  substantially  restored  in  recent 
years  to  the  chaste  beauty  in 
which  its  fabric  was  erected  late 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  for  this 
was  the  work  of  a  kinsman  of  the 
great  lords  of  Abergavenny,  Bishop 
de  Braose,  whose  tomb,  or  rather 
coffin-lid,  still  lies  within  it — a 
fine  effigy  in  low  relief,  holding 
his  staff  with  a  cluster  of  well-cut 
foliage  for  its  crook,  and  canopied 
with  a  flat  trefoil  arch.  Benefac- 
tors of  the  next  age  raised  the 
walls  of  the  aisles,  inserting  win- 
dows of  three  lights  with  traceried 
heads  in  the  fully  developed  style 
^f  the  decorated  period,  some  of 


which  are  recently  filled  with 
pictured  glass  of  good  design ;  and 
in  the  same  decorated  period,  the 
choir  was  completed  in  its  present 
form,  and  a  panelled  reredos  paint- 
ed with  angels  and  lilies  was  erected 
behind  the  altar ;  but  this  having 
been  disfigured  and  mutilated,  is 
now  set  aside  as  a  curiosity  of  the 
past,  giving  place  to  a  modem 
design  of  three  gabled  panels,  en- 
riched with  paintings  of  consider- 
able excellence  —  David  slaying 
Goliath,  the  Magi  at  the  Nativity, 
and  David  as  the  royal  harper — 
but  the  whole  fitting  in  somewhat 
incongruously  beneath  the  early 
arch  of  Bishop  Urban. 

The  latest  of  the  ancient  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral  is  its  north- 
western tower,  built  by  Jasper 
Tudor  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  surmounted 
with  comer  turrets  and  elaborate 
parapets,  and  possesses  a  character 
which  renders  it  a  fitting  adjunct 
to  the  works  of  previous  periods ; 
though  now,  indeed,  after  its  four 
centuries  of  existence,  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil  has  loosened  its 
foundation,  and  some  portion  of 
it  needs  rebuilding.  The  second 
tower  had  been  of  earlier  date 
and  of  humbler  character ;  and  in 
the  old  days  when  the  fabric  was 
neglected,  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  tempest;  but  lately  it  has 
been  built  anew,  decorated  with 
richly  sculptured  ornament,  and 
crowned  with  a  tapering  spire,  so 
that  it  now  surpasses  the  older 
tower  as  this  had  surpassed  its 
predecessor. 

The  absence  of  transepts  must 
prevent  this  from  taking  equal 
rank  with  most  of  the  chief 
churches  of  our  land;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  twin  towers, 
its  chapter  -  house,  and  its  Lady- 
chapel  extending  beyond  the  choir, 
mark  it  at  once  as  a  stracture 
worthy  of  its  ancient  dignities ; 
while  the  length  and  grandeur  of 
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its  main  fabric,  with  the  addition 
of  these  various  adjuncts,  com- 
plete the  beauty  of  its  design  in 
a  position  upon  which  so  much 
has  been  bestowed  by  the  hand 
of  Nature. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the 
series  of  sepulchral  monuments; 
effigies  of  bishops,  some  with 
bearded  faces,  and  with  vestments 
long  and  full,  and  characteristic 
marks  of  the  warrior-prelates  of 
the  Norman  age  ;  and  then  others 
of  the  later  medieval  period,  and 
one  or  two  of  modem  date,  ending 
with  the  beautiful  recumbent 
effigy  of  Bishop  Alfred  Ollivant 
on  a  raised  tomb  north  of  the 
altar;  effigies  also  of  several 
members  of  the  family  of  Mathew, 
who  held  a  chief  place  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century  —  the  men  in 
richest  armour,  and  the  ladies  in 
dresses  of  equal  richness,  resting 
on  tombs  surrounded  with  sculp- 
tured effigies  of  knights  and  dames, 
and  cowled  monks,  and  shield- 
bearing  angels;  and  then,  beside 
all  these,  the  cumbrous  monuments 
of  the  worthies  and  the  great 
men  of  more  modem  times.  It 
would  be  long  to  tell  also  of  the 
costly  work  of  pulpit,  and  screen, 
and  choir  -  stalls,  and  bishop's 
throne,  with  which  the  church  has 
recently  been  fitted.  Few  would 
now  suppose  that  not  many  years 
ago  all  the  fittings  had  been  in 
a  corrupt  Italian  style,  and  that 
these  had  occupied  only  the  eastern 
half  of  the  church,  while  the  rest 
had  been  left  roofless  and  mined, 
with  only  its  north-westem  tower 
preserved;  and  that  it  had  been 
in  contemplation  to  let  the  whole 
stmcture  lapse  into  decay  and 
remove  the  bishopric  to  Cardiff. 
But  time  has  done  more  fittingly 
what  hasty  hands  would  have  done 
so  mthlessly,  and  Llandaff  be- 
comes a  portion  of  the  populous 
borough,  while  its  cathedral  upon 
the  primitive  site  beneath  the  hill- 


side is  renovated  in  all  its  singu- 
lar beauty,  and  stands  both  as  an 
unaltered  link  with  distant  ages 
and  as  a  worthy  mother-church  of 
a  new  city. 

The  ancient  road,  after  passing 
Cardiff  Castle  and  the  site  of  the 
Black  Friars,  crosses  the  Taff  by  a 
modem  bridge,  while  the  piers  of 
an  old  bridge  are  to  be  seen  against 
the  banks  immediately  above  it. 
Then,  passing  by  the  south  of 
Llandaff,  it  traverses  the  level 
plain  between  the  Taff  and  the 
Ely,  crossing  the  latter  river  at 
the  village  of  the  same  name  and 
at  once  ascending  the  hillside.  On 
the  right,  still  upon  the  river- 
bank,  lies  the  village  St  Fagan's, 
where  the  primitive  missionary  St 
Fagan  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
religious  house  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  place  retained  its  im- 
portance in  Norman  times ;  for  a 
castle,  remodeUed  in  more  recent 
days,  has  a  postem  gateway  be- 
neath its  front  which  must  be 
assigned  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Its  heiress  at  a  later  date  married 
a  descendant  of  Walter,  the  cas- 
tellan of  Windsor  Castle,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  that  office  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  whose 
descent  was  from  a  ninth-century 
Viking  named  Other ;  and  his  re- 
presentatives eventually  became 
£arlB  of  Windsor,  and  have  in- 
herited the  castle  of  St  Fagan's. 

To  the  left  of  the  highway,  in  a 
secluded  spot  upon  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  a  curious  relic  of  primi- 
tive days  exists  in  the  little  parish 
church  of  the  village  of  Caerau 
with  a  single  cottage  beside  it. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  church  are 
mde  and  plain  and  of  early  charac- 
ter, and  a  massive  yew-tree  grows 
behind  it.  The  churchyard  is 
nearly  circular,  enclosed  by  a  bank; 
and  a  narrow  lane  bounds  its 
southem  side.  It  is  evidently  a 
very  ancient  earthwork  converted 
into  a  Christian  sanctuary.  In 
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front  of  this,  to  the  north-east,  is 
another  enclosure  consisting  of  a 
large  earthwork,  while  the  hill- 
front  below  it  is  broken  up  with 
intrenchments.  The  outer  earth- 
work appears  to  be  a  Roman  camp 
attached  to  an  earlier  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  conquered  race. 

Next  along  this  ridge  of  hills 
which  overshadows  the  Ely  river, 
and  forms  a  background  to  the 
Cardiff  valley,  we  come  to  the 
hamlet  of  Leckwith.  It  is  a 
scattered  group  of  picturesque 
cottages  clustered  about  a  rebuilt 
church.  A  good  yew-tree  is  the 
sole  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  grave- 
yard, overlooking  a  streamlet  which 
trickles  down  the  wooded  slopes 
into  the  river  below.  Next  is  the 
larger  village  of  Llandough,  where, 
above  another  streamlet  on  the  hill- 
side, rises  the  conspicuous  tower  of 
another  rebuilt  church.  This  con- 
tains an  interesting  arch  of  Nor- 
man days ;  and  in  the  churchyard 
is  a  tall  shaft  of  a  cross  covered 
with  the  interlacing  patterns  of 
earlier  days,  its  base  sculptured 
also  on  one  side  with  the  figures 
of  a  horse  and  rider,  and  carrying 
a  massive  square  stem,  with  a 
thick  roll-moulding  at  each  angle, 
which  again  carries  a  large  cen- 
tral boss,  and  on  this  is  another 
upright  stone  forming  the  upper 
portion  of  the  shaft ;  but  the  head 
which  formerly  crowned  it  is  gone. 
It  is  a  relic  of  much  interest,  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  early 
religious  settlements  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  for  the  abbey  of  Llandough, 
perhaps  taking  its  name  from 
Bishop  Dochdwy,  who  is  thought 
to  have  been  its  founder,  was  one 
of  considerable  importance;  and 
like  its  neighbour  at  St  Fagan's, 
and  the  monastic  churches  of 
Oaerleon  and  Gaerwent^  it  enjoyed, 
even  in  Norman  days,  the  right  of 
sanctuary. 

Next  to  Llandough  the  ridge 
dips  down  to  the  village  of  Oogan. 


Its  little  ruined  church,  hidden 
away  in  a  secluded  dell  in  the  dis- 
tance, close  to  the  farmyard  of 
Cogan  Hall,  is  another  relic  of 
primitive  days  ]  for  though  it  was 
completed  in  its  present  form  in 
Tudor  times,  the  low  and  narrow 
chancel  arch  and  the  herring-bone 
work  which  is  conspicuous  in  the 
walls,  bespeak  extreme  antiquity. 
Now  its  roof  has  fallen  through, 
its  door  and  windows  have  dis- 
appeared, its  floor,  with  grave- 
stones of  the  Herberts,  is  dese- 
crated with  filth,  its  little  porch 
ia  choked  with  weeds  and  brush- 
wood. The  village  to  which  it 
belongs,  a  mile  away,  has  grown 
up  into  a  suburb  of  Fenarth,  with 
a  large  population  of  brick-workers 
and  dock-labourers,  while  Fenarth 
in  turn  is  rapidly  attaching  itself 
as  a  suburb  to  Cardiff. 

Fenarth  means  the  head  of  the 
boar ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  corruption 
of  some  simpler  name,  it  must  be 
derived  from  the  appearance  which, 
we  may  presume,  its  crumbling 
precipice  of  rock  presented  to 
the  fancy  of  a  former  age.  The 
town  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
striking  headland,  in  which  the 
ridge  of  hills  ascends  again  from 
Oogan  and  terminates  abruptly 
above  the  Severn  sea.  Brean 
Down,  above  Weston-super-mare, 
is  its  continuation  upon  the  opposite 
side.  Here  the  eye  may  some- 
times travel  from  the  eastern  out- 
liers of  the  Mendips  above  Bristol, 
as  far  westward  as  the  hills  of  Ex- 
moor. 

The  summit  of  this  cliff  was 
occupied  thirty  years  ago  by  an 
insignificant  hamlet^  with  a  little 
church  equally  insignificant.  It 
had  been  but  a  chapel,  attached 
to  the  larger  church  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Llandough.  A  fine  church- 
yard cross  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
its  four-sided  head  sculptured  with 
canopied  figures  on  each  face,  a 
crucifix,  a  seated  bishop,  the  Holy 
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Virgin,  and  St  Michael  the  arch- 
angel with  his  scales ;  this,  and  a 
good  cross-marked  coffin-lid  of  late 
Norman  age,  were  the  only  ancient 
features  deemed  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  Now  the  church  is 
re-erected  on  a  scale  of  consider- 
able magnificence  in  brick  and 
stone,  with  its  piers  and  enrich- 
ments of  dark -red  conglomerate 
from  the  Radyr  quarries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ely ;  while  its  lofty 
tower,  still  surmounted  by  the 
characteristic  saddle-back  roof  of 
the  district,  forms  a  conspicuous 
landmark  up  and  down  the  Channel. 
The  site  of  the  old  scattered  hamlet 
is  occupied  now  by  the  compact 
streets  of  a  well-built  town,  shaded 
here  and  there  by  a  tree  which 
was  part  of  a  former  hedgerow; 
while  the  fields  that  once  surround- 
ed it  are  covered  now  with  lines  of 
villas  and  detached  mansions  which 
are  the  outward  tokens  of  the 
wealth  of  Oardiff.  And  where 
lately  the  only  communication  by 
road  between  the  great  seaport  and 
this  hamlet  was  fdong  the  circuit- 
ous lanes  on  the  ridge  of  hills  by 
licckwith  and  Llandough,  there  is 
now  a  direct  modem  n^ulway  and 
also  a  line  of  railway  crossing  the 
two  rivers,  and  traversing  what 
was  once  the  impassable  swamp  of 
Leckwith  Moor.  Relics  of  the  old 
groves  of  woodland,  which  once 
clothed  the  western  front  of  the 
cliff,  are  now  enclosed  in  public 
gardens  and  private  shrubberies; 
and  the  foot  of  the  rocks  below, 
once  exposed  to  the  destructive 
action  of  the  waves,  is  now  pro- 
tected by  a  long  line  of  esplanade, 
with  its  refreshment  -  rooms  and 
baths  and  boat-houses.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  headland,  where  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  marshy  outflow 
of  the  river  Ely  was  undisturbed, 
a  harbour  and  docks  have  been 
constructed  between  the  river  and 
the  cliff :  coal-vessels  of  the  largest 
size  carry  off  their  burdens  on  the 


one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
lines  of  railway  bring  down  their 
mineral  from  the  hills ;  while  again 
two  rival  lines  extend  themselves 
westward,  the  one  ascending  by 
Fenarth  town  and  the  cliff,  the 
other  passing  through  the  hollow 
of  Oogan  village,  to  meet  eventu- 
ally at  the  next  great  dock  which 
is  now  being  constructed,  some 
five  miles  off,  at  Barry  Island. 

Leaving  once  more  the  iron 
roads  of  modem  life  and  com- 
merce, let  us  tum  back  to  the 
dead  past  of  the  historic  Julian 
Way.  On  the  rising  ground  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  tiie  Thaw  and 
the  Ewenny  rivers,  15  miles  to 
the  west  of  this  district,  a  portion 
of  the  road  is  known  as  the  Gk>lden 
Mile.  The  tradition  which  ex- 
plains the  name  connects  itself 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Normans, 
whose  castles  and  churches  form 
so  important  a  feature  throughout 
the  district.  Eineon  ap  Oolwyn 
(his  father  possibly  being  Uie 
chieftain  who  gave  his  name  to 
Oolwinstone  just  south  of  the 
Golden  Mile)  was  allied  with 
Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  the  lord  of 
Morganwg  and  owner  of  Cardiff 
Castle,  with  other  chieftains,  in 
a  revolt  against  their  sovereign 
lord,  Bhys  ap  Tewdwr,  king  of 
Dynevor  and  chief  prince  of  South 
Wales.  Eineon,  having  served 
with  the  Normans  in  France,  was 
chosen  to  seek  the  aid  of  William 
Buf us,  whose  father,  the  conqueror 
of  England,  had  invaded  Wales 
and  had  forced  the  Welsh  to  do 
him  homage;  and  the  powerful 
Jestyn  had  promised  the  hand  of 
Nest  his  daughter  as  a  reward  for 
the  success  of  Eineon's  mission. 
It  was  successful.  The  King  of 
England  sent  his  father's  cousin 
and  lord  of  his  Privy  Council, 
Robert  Fitzhamon,  who,  with 
twelve  knights  and  3000  men, 
completely  subdued  the  army  of 
Rhys  ap  Tewdwr.    The  victory 
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was  gained  on  the  wide  common 
of  Hirwain  Wrgan,  north  of 
Aberdare,  near  the  borders  of 
Brecknock.  The  Normans  re- 
turned to  receive  their  hire  in 
gold  upon  that  spot  of  the  J ulian 
Way  which  thenceforth  bears  the 
name  of  the  Grolden  Mile.  Then 
following  this  road  eastward,  per- 
haps as  far  as  the  point  where  it 
bends  slightly  to  the  north  from 
St  Lythan's  Down,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  they  took  the  direction 
of  the  valleys  towards  the  south- 
east)  possibly  going  by  the  line  of 
the  streamlet  towards  Michaels- 
tone,  and  beneath  the  wooded 
cliffs  of  Court-y-Rala,  and  so  by 
the  Castle  of  Dinas  Fowys,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inheritance 
of  Jestyn's  wife.  At  any  rate 
they  emerged  upon  the  coast  two 
miles  east  of  this  point  at  Fenarth, 
where  their  ships  awaited  them  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Ely.  But  Jestyn 
refused  to  make  good  his  promise 
of  rewarding  Eineon's  service  with 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
Eineon,  in  the  rage  of  his  dis- 
appointment, hurried  after  the 
Norman  knights.  Stress  of  weather 
favoured  him,  for  they  had  been 
unable  to  proceed.  They  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  Eineon's  tale  of 
Jestyn's  treachery,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  prospect  of  a  share  in 
his  great  possessions.  They  march- 
ed back  to  Dinas  Powys,  and  be- 
sieged and  took  Jest3m's  castle. 

Of  the  massive  parallelogram 
of  walls  which  exists  at  the  present 
day,  we  may  suppose  that  portions 
at  least  are  as  old  as  Jestyn's  day. 
It  occupies  a  detached  knoll  be- 
neath the  hillside  at  the  entrance 
of  a  thickly  wooded  valley,  whence 
the  grey  ^bric  frowns  across  the 
plain  out  of  the  grove  of  oaks  and 
firs  and  other  forest-trees  which 
almost  encircle  it.  In  front  of  it 
a  swift  stream  descends  from 
Michaelstone  to  flow  out  by  the 
Barry  Docks  three  miles  below, 


and  a  small  tributary  brook  runs 
behind  it.  These  streams  unite 
beneath  a  picturesque  mill  of 
some  antiquity,  possibly  represent- 
ing a  mill  of  Jestyn's  day.  Be- 
hind this  the  portal  of  the  castle 
opens  southward.  On  the  east 
there  is  a  blocked  postern  in  the 
wall,  communicating  with  what 
seems  to  have  been  an  enclosed 
courtyard  behind  the  mill,  cover- 
ing Uie  ground  between  the  castle 
and  its  protecting  rivulet.  On 
the  north,  where  the  back  of  the 
knoll  is  covered  with  large  loos- 
ened blocks  of  limestone,  there 
was  an  extension  of  the  castle,  ap- 
proached by  a  doorway  from  the 
keep,  and  fragments  of  walls  re- 
main beneath  the  overgrowth  of 
trees.  On  the  west  a  wooded 
bank  slopes  steeply  to  the  second 
brook.  But  the  keep  only  serves 
now  as  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
miller's  garden,  thickly  planted 
with  fruit -shrubs  and  nut-trees. 
The  quarrymen  are  breaking  up 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  busy 
toilers  on  the  plain  in  front  are 
diverting  the  water-courses  and 
rooting  up  the  hedgerows,  and 
changing  the  old  winding  lanes 
into  the  hard  highways  of  modem 
needs;  and  these  labourers,  with 
the  navvies  of  the  docks  and  rail- 
ways, have  forced  the  population 
of  a  town  into  the  obscure  hamlet 
of  Dinas  Fowys.  The  scene  of  the 
fierce  struggles  of  the  Welsh- 
Briton  with  the  Anglo-Norman 
has  become  a  scene  in  which  the 
united  races  are  joined  in  the  ener- 
gies of  a  common  enterprise. 

Dinas  Fowys  yielded  to  the  in- 
vading band  of  Normans;  and 
these  now  moved  forward  to  attack 
Jestyn's  stiU  mightier  stronghold 
beyond  the  Ely  and  the  Ta£ 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  a 
march  of  several  miles  in  those 
days,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  be- 
tween Dinas  Fowys  and  Oaerdydd. 
The  Normans  marched  northward, 
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and  crossed  the  Ely  at  St  Fagan's, 
and  crossed  the  Taff  at  Radyr 
above  Llandaff.  The  forces  of 
Jestyn  from  Gaerdydd  marched 
northward  also;  and  the  rivals 
met  upon  the  slopes  of  Mynydd 
Bwchan,  the  Great  Heath,  be- 
tween Llandaff  and  Llanishen. 
The  site  of  their  battle  adjoins 
that  which  now  witnesses  the  more 
peaceful  contests  of  the  Cardiff 
race-course. 

As  in  the  struggle  of  the  lesser 
chieftains  against  Rhys  apTewdwr, 
the  Norman  had  enabled  the 
weaker  to  overcome  the  stronger, 
so  now  he  was  victorious  on 
Eineon's  behalf  against  Jestyn. 
The  lord  of  Cardiff  Castle  fled  to 
end  his  days  at  Bristol,  while 
Eitzhamon  and  his  Normans  di- 
vided the  spoils.  The  conqueror 
kept  this  chief  castle  for  himself, 
together  with  its  manors  of  Cow- 
bridge  and  Kenfig  upon  the  great 
highway  westward,  and  another 
important  manor  of  Boverton  upon 
the  coast  south  of  Cowbridge.  The 
knights  had  their  several  shares  in 
the  same  district;  the  coastland 
west  of  Fenarth  being  given  to 
Reginald  de  Sully,  a  fragment  of 
whose  castle  may  still  be  seen  be- 
hind the  church  in  Sully  village. 
The  Norman  kings  could  spare  no 
regular  forces  for  the  conquest  of 
Wales;  but  in  permitting  their 
fierce  barons  to  undertake  private 
enterprises  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
Welsh  chieftains,  their  end  was  no 
less  surely  gained,  and  aU  the  land 
became  parcelled  out  among  the 
Normans  and  the  chieftains  who 
depended  on  their  aid,  as  Mor- 
ganwg  was  now  divided  among  the 
twelve  knights  whom  Eitzhamon 
led,  a  share  being  also  given  to 
Eineon ;  and  for  a  show  of  justice 
some  further  share  fell  to  Jestyn's 
children. 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  king  of 
Dynevor  was  defending  himself  in 
the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains. 


With  him  another  sufferer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  was  taking 
refuge.  This  was  Hugh  Basset,  the 
English  lord  of  Chepstow,  who  had 
occupied  a  castle  there  in  defence 
of  the  English  border  against  the 
Welsh  when  they  were  driven 
westward.  Basset  in  his  turn  had 
been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  the 
conqueror's  kinsman  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  and  the  Welshman  and  the 
Englishman  were  thus  united 
against  their  common  foe.  In 
1090,  they  together  defied  Fitz- 
hamon's  power;  but  a  battle  en- 
sued in  which  the  protector  and 
his  guest  both  met  their  end  on 
Mynydd  Dhu,  the  Black  Mountain. 
The  name  of  Rhys  or  Rice  of 
Dynevor  is  perpetuated  at  the 
present  day  in  an  English  barony ; 
the  name  of  Basset  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  parish  of  St  Hilary  near 
Cowbridge,  where  the  parish  church 
contains  a  fine  effigy  of  Thomas 
Basset,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  in  the  churchyard  is 
the  tomb  of  the  last  male  heir 
of  his  line,  who  has  lately  passed 
away,  his  fine  Tudor  mansion  of 
Bewper  Castle,  or  Beaupr6,  being 
left  a  ruin. 

Eitzhamon  being  a  favourite  of 
the  king,  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  attempted  at  once 
to  consolidate  his  power  by  forcing 
upon  the  Welsh  of  Morganwg  the 
feudal  system  of  the  Normans, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
the  Norman  dominion  into  the 
Welsh  regions  westward.  He 
organised  an  expedition  into  the 
peninsula  of  Gower  beyond  Swan- 
sea Bay,  but  the  Welshmen  only 
put  forth  their  strength  the  more 
boldly  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost.  It  was  in  1094,  five  years 
after  he  had  first  set  foot  in  Mor- 
ganwg. Payne  de  Turberville,  a 
dependent  of  Eitzhamon,  had  built 
himself  a  castle  at  Coity  above 
Bridgend,  between  the  Ewenny 
and  the  Ogmore,  where  his  build- 
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ings  still  remain  among  the  most 
famous  of  the  castles  of  South 
Wales.  In  Turberville  the  dis- 
contented Welsh  found  a  leader, 
and  with  his  aid  they  attacked 
Cardiff  Castle.  But  the  power 
of  the  Korman  was  too  firmly 
settled  now,  and  the  day  of  suc- 
cess for  a  Welsh  revolt  was  gone. 
Cardiff  in  Fitzhamon's  hands  was 
a  secure  prison  for  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy;  and  when  in  1107 
its  lord  died  of  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Falaise,  his 
daughter  and  heiress  Mabel  con- 
veyed his  castle  and  lands  to 
another  Norman  lord.  She  was 
married  to  Robert,  a  son  of 
Henry  I.,  who  in  his  turn  be- 
came Earl  of  Gloucester,  with  the 
lordship  of  Glamorgan.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  revolt,  as  Earl 
Robert  attempted  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father-in-law. 
Ivor  Bach  headed  the  attack,  and 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  the  earl 
and  his  lady  were  prisoners.  But 
he  granted  a  charter  to  the  Welsh- 
men, securing  to  them  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  so  was  restored  to 
his  possessions  and  his  freedom. 
His  history,  as  a  supporter  of  his 
half-sister,  the  Empress  Matilda, 
against  Stephen,  is  portrayed  in 
a  series  of  elaborate  frescoes  upon 
the  walls  of  the  banqueting -hall 
in  the  renovated  castle. 

The  policy  of  the  Norman  kings 
had  subdued  the  independence  of 
South  Wales  by  bestowing  the 
lands  upon  English  and  Norman 
lords.  It  was  in  the  more  north- 
em  districts  that  the  Llewellyns 
asserted  their  claims  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  \  and  when  Owen 
Glendwr,  claiming  descent  from 
the  Llewellyns,  set  up  the  national 
standard  against  King  Henry  IV., 
those  districts  were  also  the  chief 
scene  of  his  victories.  But  that 
hero,  on  one  occasion  in  1404, 
made  an  inroad  upon  Morganwg, 
where  the  English  power  seemed 


secure.  He  attacked  Llondaff, 
destroying  a  large  portion  of  the 
cathedral  and  burning  the  house 
of  the  archdeacon  and  the  bishop's 
castle.  Upon  the  rising  ground 
south  of  the  cathedral,  where  a 
renovated  cross  adorns  the  village 
green,  which  is  the  market-place 
of  the  city,  the  approach  to  the 
modem  bishop's  palace  is  through 
a  dismantled  gate-tower  and  along 
a  ruined  wall — ^the  relics  whi(£ 
testify  to  the  fury  of  Glendwr's 
onslaught  upon  the  ancient  fort- 
ress. After  this  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Cardiff,  demolish- 
ing parts  of  the  castle,  from  which 
he  carried  off  much  plunder,  and 
burning  the  remainder  of  the  town 
except  the  house  of  the  Francis- 
can friars ;  for  these  had  been  his 
friends,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
as  they  had  been  the  friends  of 
Llewellyn  before  him  :  and  a 
ruined  doorway  and  an  ivy-clad 
window  still  survive  as  relics  of 
the  old  home  of  the  Friars  Minor. 
Glendwr  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  now ;  but  his  defeat  by  the 
young  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the 
titular  prince  of  Wales,  shortly 
followed.  In  his  last  effort  we 
find  him  once  more  upon  the 
Julian  Way.  Twelve  Uiousand 
Frenchmen,  it  is  said,  were  dis- 
embarked at  Milford  Haven  to 
assist  his  cause,  and  he  joined 
them  at  Tenby  with  ten  thousand. 
They  marched  together  through 
Glamorganshire  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Worcester,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  the  French- 
men hastened  homeward.  An  at- 
tack upon  Coity  Castle,  which  was 
held  for  the  king,  was  Glendwr's 
final  adventure  in  South  Wales. 

Happily  for  Wales  the  aspirar 
tions  of  her  patriot-hero  failed 
She  could  not  be  independent ;  but 
the  outward  token  of  her  complete 
union  with  the  kingdom  was  seen 
at  last  in  the  crowning  of  a  Welsh- 
man as  King  of  England.  Owain 
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ap  Tewdwr,  claiining  descent  from 
the  ancient  Welsh  Prince  Oad- 
wallader,  became  the  husband  of 
Queen  Catherine  of  Yalois,  the 
widow  of  Henry  V.  and  mother  of 
Henry  VI.  His  position  gave 
rise  to  jealousies,  but  he  showed 
no  desire  to  play  the  part  of  an- 
other Glendwr.  He  fought  on  the 
king's  side,  together  with  his  son 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1461, 
at  Mortimer's  Cross ;  and  there  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  March, 
who  executed  him  at  Hereford, 
while  his  son  escaped.  Edmund, 
his  elder  son,  had  died  some  years 
before,  leaving  his  earldom  of 
^Richmond  to  his  son  Henry,  the 
future  king.  Then  Jasper,  ad- 
vanced eventually  to  the  Dukedom 
of  Bedford,  received  from  his 
royal  nephew  the  lordship  of  Gla- 
morgan. He  died  childless  in 
1495,  leaving  a  goodly  memorial 
in  the  tower  of  Llandaff  Cathedral, 
which  he  erected  before  his  death, 
possibly  to  repair  a  part  of  the 
devastations  of  Glendwr. 

In  the  story  of  the  great  civil 
war  this  district  plays  but  little 
part  until  we  come  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  struggle,  when  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  had  turned 
for  a  while  after  the  victory  of 
the  Parliament  had  been  virtually 
secured. 

The  king's  standard  was  un- 
furled again  at  Pembroke  in  1648, 
and  Chepstow  also  was  recovered 
by  the  neighbouring  Royalists. 
But  Cromwell  himself  came  against 
the  insurgents.  Laying  siege  suc- 
cessfully to  Chepstow,  he  sent 
.forward  an  advanced  force  under 
Colonel  Horton,  and  these  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  St  Fagan's. 
The  village  had  already  figured 
in  the  history  of  King  Charles, 
for  he  had  come  thither  from 
Cardiff  to  meet  a  deputation  of 
the  Welsh,  who  had  become  dis- 
affected in  consequence  of  disputes 


with  the  governor  of  Cardiff.  It 
was  the  natural  meeting  -  place 
between  the  hills  of  the  Welsh- 
man's inner  stronghold  and  the 
comparatively  level  borderland  of 
England ;  and  now  that  the  troops 
of  the  Parliament  had  arrived 
thus  far,  the  Welshmen  were  pre- 
pared to  challenge  their  advance. 
But  their  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  Horton  defeated  them  with 
great  loss  after  two  hours'  fierce 
encounter.  Cromwell  followed, 
and  passed  on  without  hindrance 
to  reduce  Pembroke  Castle. 

The  traditions  of  Cardiff  tell 
that  this  castle  also  was  attacked 
by  Cromwell  himself,  and  that  he 
besieged  it  in  vain  till  it  was 
betrayed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
garrison.  The  traitor  admitted 
a  company  of  the  enemy  by  a 
secret  entrance,  magnified  by  the 
legend  into  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage beneath  the  Taff ;  and  when 
he  asked  for  a  reward  for  his 
treachery,  Cromwell  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged,  that  his  own  troops 
might  take  warning  by  his  fate. 
Afterwards,  it  is  said,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford  concealed  himself  in  a 
ooal-ship  which  was  returning  to 
Cardiff  from  Minehead,  and  sur- 
prising the  Parliamentary  garri- 
son, recovered  the  castle,  and  held 
it  again  for  a  short  period  on  the 
king's  side.  But  this  was  only 
when  all  hope  of  the  Royalists' 
cause  had  finally  passed  away 
and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

And  here  our  annals  must  find 
their  conclusion.  They  have  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  the  union  of  the 
two  elements  of  modem  develop- 
ment and  antiquarian  conservatism 
which  go  together  to  make  up  the 
culture  of  the  present  day,  when 
the  world  has  learned  that  the 
history  and  relics  of  the  past 
form  a  power  which  may  use- 
fully be  employed  in  the  advance 
towards  its  ideal. 
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LADY  BABY. 


CHAPTEB  XXZIII. — ^THE  PLACE  OF  EXILE. 


"  We  live  within  the  stntnger's  land." 


On  the  morning  after  their 
arrival  at  Gully  sooombe,  the 
various  members  of  the  Bevan 
family,  slumbering  uneasily  upon 
their  unaccustomed  beds,  were 
roused  from  their  last  dreams  by 
the  noise  of  something  which 
first  grated  heavily,  and  then 
groan^,  and  then  rattled,  and 
at  last  fell  shut  with  a  clap  which 
shook  the  walls  to  their  founda- 
tions. It  was  only  the  noise 
of  the  garden -door,  which  had 
stood  closed  and  unused  for  so 
long  that  the  hinges  were  thick 
with  rust  and  the  steps  choked 
with  weeds,  so  that  it  took  all 
Lady  Baby's  strength  to  get  the 
lazy  bars  to  slida  The  first  streak 
of  dawn  had  awakened  her,  for 
there  were  no  thick  curtains  to 
her  window  here,  as  at  Kippen- 
dale ;  and,  through  the  silent 
house,  she  had  stolen  down  to  look 
out  and  see  what  GuUyscoombe 
was  like  —  GuUyscoombe,  their 
place  of  exile.  Down  the  nettle- 
grown  steps  she  walked,  shivering 
in  the  bitterly  chill  air,  but  still 
eager  to  see,  eager  to  inspect,  de- 
termined to  know  the  worst  at 
once.  Some  two  hundred  years 
ago  this  grim  and  solid  little 
house  had  started  in  the  world  as 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  small 
Ohoughshire  county  families.  A 
slight  suggestion  of  moulding  on 
the  vaulted  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
little  thick  -  walled,  whitewashed 
rooms  up-stairs,  a  date  carved  in  a 
stone  slab  above  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  two  mutilated  pillars  at 
the  two  sides  of  what  was  now  the 
stable- door  in  the  yard,— these 


were  the  marks  that  proclaimed 
the  former  manor-house.  From 
that  level  it  had  sunk  to  be  utilised 
as  a  coast  -  guard  station  ;  after 
which  it  had  been  purchased  by  a 
retired  sea-captain,  who  had  grown 
so  used  to  the  sound  of  the  wind 
and  the  waves  that  he  could  not 
do  without  them,  and  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  this  site  pre- 
sumably because  it  was  the  most 
exposed  in  England.  That  sea- 
captain  must  have  been  a  happy 
man,  for,  so  far  as  the  sound  of 
winds  and  waves  could  make  it^ 
this  granite  bower  planted  on  the 
cliff  was  fit  to  be  a  merman's  abode. 
Not  a  chance  of  remaining  deaf  to 
the  tiniest  ripple  that  broke  on  the 
rocks ;  not  a  hope  of  shutting  out 
the  sound  of  the  thinnest  whistle 
of  wind  which  piped  among  the 
garden  bushes. 

The  tide  was  out  just  now ;  and, 
peering  over  the  wall.  Lady  Baby 
looked  straight  upon  a  series  of 
wet  ledges  of  rock, — some  of  them 
spread  with  a  gloomy  green  carpet 
of  sea-weed,  or  decorated  with  wide 
shining  sea-weed  ribbons,  or  heaped 
with  thick  slimy  sea-weed  ropes,  or 
fringed  with  heavy  sea-weed  fringes. 
The  very  pools  of  salt  water  that 
still  lurked  on  those  ledges  were 
green  and  brown  with  Uie  tints 
of  the  sea-weeds  themselves.  The 
great  round  stones  that  lay  strewn 
on  the  shingle  below  were  tufted 
with  tangles  of  searweed.  Seen 
from  above  they  might  have  been 
monstrous  heads  cut  off  and  cast 
there,  with  long,  wet,  dishevelled 
hair  streaming  over  the  sand.  In 
some  of  the  nooks  of  the  rocks  lay 
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yellowish -white  masses  of  some- 
thing that  shuddered  in  the  wind 
so,  very  much  as  heaps  of  feathers  ^ 
would  have  shuddered,  that  Lady 
Baby  began  to  wonder  whether 
this  was  the  place  where  all  the 
sea-birds  of  the  coast  were  plucked. 
It  was  only  when  the  wind  snatch- 
ed up  a  handful  of  these  would-be 
feathers  and  whirled  them  up  the 
cliff  and  over  her  head  that  she 
perceived  it  to  be  nothing  but  stag- 
nant sea-foam  which  had  collected 
among  the  stones  and  lay  quiver- 
ing there,  rank,  salt^  and  yellow. 

Turning  from  that  side  of  the 
picture.  Lady  Baby  looked  about 
her  in  the  garden ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  which  had  been  a  garden  once : 
the  path  was  still  to  be  traced  by 
the  thinner  growth  of  the  weeds. 
About  a  dozen  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes  stood  in  a  straggly 
row.  They  had  long  ago  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  bear  fruit,  and  even 
their  leaves  had  been  eaten  off 
them  by  snails  much  earlier  in  the 
year — brittle  fragments  of  snail- 
shells  testified  to  that.  In  the 
whole  waste  garden  there  was 
nothing  that  stood  higher  than 
these  wretched  bushes ;  and  even 
they,  and  even  the  very  weeds  at 
'their  feet — sea-pink  and  samphire 
plants  that  ^had  sown  themselves 
there — seemed  to  be  crouching 
before  the  pruning-knife  of  the 
breeze,  crawling  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  they  could  manage,  flat- 
tening themselves  into  comers, 
ducking  their  heads  wherever  a 
gap  in  the  ruinous  stone  wall  had 
left  them  unprotected.  Not  one 
of  them  dared  to  look  over  the 
highest  stone ;  the  sea-wind  would 
not  suffer  it. 

The  four  comers  of  the  garden 
were  marked  by  four  battered 
wooden  figures,  which  ToAj  Baby, 
after  an  interval  of  perplexity, 
recognised  as  the  figure-heads  of 
old  ships.    She  went  round  and 


examined  them  all.  She  had  had 
a  pretty  sharp  taste  of  misfortune 
within  the  last  months,  but  in 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
was  still  a  child,  and  to  a  real 
child  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
doll  has  always  got  a  mysterious 
fascination.  Each  of  the  figure- 
heads was  different :  there  was  a 
sea-king  with  a  sceptre,  a  dragon 
with  a  tail  that  was  tied  in  several 
artistic  knots,  a  cherub  who  had 
probably  once  blown  a  trumpet, 
and  there  was  of  course  the  una- 
voidable mermaid  with  the  harp. 
The  dragon  lay  on  his  face,  the 
mermaid  on  her  back,  the  cherub 
reeled  against  the  wall;  alone 
among  them  the  sea-king  stood 
upon  his  feet,  or  rather  the  re- 
mains of  his  scaly  tail,  still  firmly 
embedded  in  the  ground,  and  con- 
tinued to  wear  the  stump  of  his 
sceptre,  as  though  he  were  still 
ruling  the  waves.  At  one  time 
the  other  three  had  stood  as 
straight  as  he,  each  in  his  own 
comer.  This  had  been  the  retired 
sea-captain's  idea  of  cheerful  gar- 
den decoration. 

Leaving  this  caricature  of  a  gar- 
den. Lady  Baby  pursued  her  inves- 
tigations further.  When  she  had 
walked  along  a  little  piece  of  the 
road,  she  met  some  men  and 
women  leading  children  by  the 
hand,  and  carrying  bundles  on 
their  backs.  She  spoke  to  them, 
and  found  that  they  were  some  of 
the  miners,  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  catastrophe,  and  going  to 
look  for  employment  elsewhere. 
They  had  been  waiting  on  till 
now,  in  hopes  from  day  to  day 
that  the  inland  vein  would  be 
struck  and  the  new  mines  opened. 
They  could  not  wait  any  longer, 
and  they  were  going;  many  had 
gone  already,  some  would  follow. 

Then  Lady  Baby  slowly  pursued 
a  little  path  on  the  right ;  she  had 
asked  the  way  to  the  head  of  the 
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Bluebell  mines,  and  they  had 
pointed  in  this  direction.  The 
buildings  were  still  untouched. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  grass- 
blades,  already  beginning  to  push 
themselves  up  among  the  heaps  of 
refuse  at  the  pit-head,  the  place 
would  have  looked  as  though  only 
locked  up  for  the  night,  and  this 
deathly  silence  which  hung  about 
it  might  have  been  the  stillness  of 
a  holiday,  and  not  the  dumbness 
of  ruin.  But  the  grass -blades 
were  enough,  and  even  Lady  Baby, 
who  had  never  heard  these  engines 
clank,  and  never  seen  the  full 
buckets  come  spinning  up  the 
ropes,  felt  struck  to  the  heart  as 
she  stood  beside  the  lost  mine,  as 
though  she  were  looking  at  a 
grave. 

A  little  stone  which  she  dropped 
down  the  shaft  sent  up  a  faint 
splash  to  her  ear,  no  louder  than 
might  be  the  whisper  of  a  spirit, 
and  yet  enough  to  remind  her  that 
the  enemy  was  there— the  patient, 
smiling,  immeasurable  sea,  that 
had  come  in  by  one  little  hole,  and 
would  never,  never  go  back  again. 

She  sat  down  on  a  big  stone, 
with  her  face  in  her  handa  The 
sight  of  the  departing  workmen 
had  awakened  in  her  a  vague, 
sickening  sense  of  hopelessness; 
that  tiny  splash  in  the  drowned 
shaft  seemed  to  set  the  seal  upon 
it.  What,  oh  what  was  the  future 
to  be  1  She  was  not  yet  eighteen; 
was  the  rest  of  her  life  to  be  spent 
on  this  spot?  Was  she  to  live 
here  always,  always  1  In  this 
place,  where  the  world  was  all 
made  of  water  and  of  stone? 

This  first  day  at  GuUyscoombe 
was  terrible — as  terrible  almost  as 
the  last  day  at  Kippendale.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  it  was  easier  to  bear 
than  the  days  that  slowly  followed, 
just  as  acute  pain  is  less  wearing 
than  that  dull  throbbing  ache 
which  has  become  chronic. 


It  had  been  a  relief  to  weep 
upon  each  other's  necks,  and  there 
was  a  certain  relief  in  the  first 
inspection  of  their  place  of  exile ; 
but  that  over,  what  next  1  Reason- 
able beings  cannot  continue  to 
weep  for  any  length  of  time,  be 
their  sorrow  ever  so  genuine,  and 
their  store  of  cambric  handker- 
chiefs ever  so  great.  The  next 
thing  was  simply  to  sit  down,  to 
wait,  to  hope,  and  to  despair  a 
little  more  every  day. 

Men  always  succumb  sooner  than 
women  to  this  sort  of  passive  suf- 
fering, so  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  first  marks  were  to  be  seen 
upon  the  old  earl.  He  did  not 
complain — he  was  too  much  of  a 
Bevan  for  that — but  he  grew  fret- 
ful;  his  fits  of  anger  occurred 
oftener,  and  upon  trivial  provoca- 
tions ;  his  nervous  habit  of  looking 
at  his  watch  every  five  minutes  to 
see  when  the  "next  thing"  was 
due,  began  to  grow  upon  him  to 
the  extent  of  a  mania ;  the  hand 
which  no  longer  had  any  rein  to 
guide  seemed  daily  to  become 
more  unsteady,  the  foot  which  had 
no  more  cause  to  wear  a  spur  now 
faltered  and  stumbled  at  the  slight- 
est obstacle  on  his  path.  Despite 
his  white  hairs,  he  had  not  been  an 
old  man  before  this ;  but  now  his 
years  had  claimed  him.  There 
were  moments  also  when  he  would 
seem  to  forget,  then  suddenly  to 
remember,  his  ruin.  When  at 
table,  for  instance,  the  soup  being 
singed  by  the  unskilful  cook  or  the 
vegetables  overdone,  he  would  turn 
to  Lady  Baby  with  — "This  is 
too  bad  of  Mrs  Spunker ;  what  is 
the  good  of  paying  eighty  pounds 
a-year  to  one's  housekeeper  unless  " 
— and  then,  his  eye  falling  on  the 
blank  faces  of  his  daughters,  he 
would  suddenly  break  off  and  stare 
helplessly  about  him,  remembering 
that  he  had  no  housekeeper,  and 
that  Mrs  Spunker  was  a  thing  of 
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the  past.  Or  once  or  twice,  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  his  exile,  he 
would  emerge  from  his  newspaper 
with  a  jerk  of  his  watch  and  a 
cheerful  declaration  that  there 
would  be  just  time  for  a  gallop 
before  luncheon,  only  to  sink  back 
into  his  chair  with  a  groan,  before 
the  words  were  well  out. 

Lady  Baby's  first  days  had  been 
devoted  to  the  divining-rod;  but 
her  inland  expeditions  having  been 
interdicted,  there  remained  noth- 
ing but  to  wander  about  the  rocks, 
and  count  the  clouds  and  speculate 
whether  ships  from  the  North  Sea 
ever  passed  that  way.  She  had 
found  out  a  sheltered  seat  among 
the  rocks  half-way  down  the  cliff 
— a  niche  which  bore  some  marks 
of  artificial  hollowing,  and  which 
had  probably  once  played  the  part 
of  a  smuggler's  hiding-hole.  Right 
above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  cliff, 
a  small  irregularly  oblong  enclosure 
had  first  attracted  her  attention  to 
this  particular  spot  of  the  coast. 
On  nearer  inspection  this  half- 
obliterated  enclosure  was  found 
to  contain  two  half  -  obliterated 
mounds.  They  were  the  graves  of 
two  sailors,  she  was  told,  who  had 
been  found  lying  one  morning, 
many  years  ago,  side  by  side  on 
that  little  bit  of  sand  in  that  tiny 
scrap  of  a  bay  straight  below. 
There  were  no  names  on  the 
graves,  but  there  was  nothing  very 
peculiar  in  that,  seeing  that  name- 
less graves  are  rather  more  com- 
mon on  the  Ohoughshire  coast  than 
graves  with  names.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  inquiries  were  made  and 
bodies  were  identified ;  but  these 
two  sailors  happened  never  to  have 
been  claimed,  so  there  they  lay 
nameless  under  their  green  mounds, 
and  the  "imcanny  cliff"  was  gen- 
eraUy  shunned  as  a  spot  of  evil 
repute. 

It  was  exactly  its  evil  reputa- 
tion that  had  caused  Lady  Baby 


to  choose  this  particular  niche 
in  the  rocks  for  her  favoured 
seat.  It  assured  her  the  greater 
loneliness.  Besides,  she  took  a 
dreary  and  almost  a  fearful  in- 
terest in  those  dead  sailors.  Were 
there  not  many  other  ships  afloat 
besides  the  one  on  which  those 
poor  nameless  men  had  left  their 
homes?  And  were  not  winds  as 
high  and  waves  as  cruel  to-day  as 
they  had  been  then  ? 

In  her  daily  visit  to  her  rocky 
niche.  Lady  Baby  never  failed  be- 
fore descending  the  cliff  to  throw 
a  scrutinising  glance  at  the  irregu- 
lar enclosure  on  the  top.  So  low 
was  the  enclosing  bank  that  the 
hungry-looking  sheep,  limping  with 
hobbled  legs  up  and  down  the  cliff 
paths,  used  frequently  to  scramble 
into  the  dismal  little  graveyard, 
under  the  impression,  apparently, 
that  the  grass  there  was  a  trifle 
richer  in  quality,  or  a  trifle  less 
battered  by  the  wind.  Lady  Baby 
was  very  sorry  for  the  sheep,  but 
she  was  sorrier  for  the  sailors,  and 
she  never  failed  to  drive  off  the 
trespassers  before  descending  to 
her  hidden  seat.  There,  with 
Brenda  and  Fulda  at  her  feet, 
she  would  sit  whole  afternoons 
staring  out  to  sea  till  her  eyes 
ached.  She  had  a  vague  notion 
— ihia  was  in  her  more  hopeful 
moods — ^that  some  day  the  yacht 
Fantasca  would  come  sailing  this 
way  and  would  anchor  just  in  front 
of  this  very  rock,  and  that  just  up 
a  little  ledge  the  yacht's  master 
would  step,  to  lay  his  fortune  and 
his  love  at  her  feet.  And  theni 
Why,  then,  of  course  she  would  re- 
ject it,  as  every  beggar-maid  in  her 
place  would  do,  unless  she  were  % 
very  vile  beggar-maid  indeed.  A 
great  deal  in  her  was  changed,  but 
her  pride  not  yet ;  it  would  take  a 
yet  harder  blow  to  bend  its  stub- 
bom  neck.  She  never  for  a 
moment  wavered  in  her  resolve  to 
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reject  Sir  Peter,  bnt  she  did  think 
it  a  little  hard  that  he  should  not 
come  to  be  rejected. 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  she  had  already 
been  more  than  a  month  at  Gullys- 
coombe.  Lady  Baby  was  sitting 
with  the  two  dogs  in  her  usual 
retreat.  Above  her  head  towered 
the  cliff  with  the  buried  sailors, 
before  her  eyes  lay  the  cove  in 
which  they  had  been  found  on  the 
morning  after  the  storm — a  little 
curve  of  coarse-grained  sand,  shin- 
ing with  its  granite  particles.  It 
was  dreary  and  cold ;  a  misty  glare 
hung  over  the  sea.  The  solitary 
rocks  that  stood  like  islands  a  little 
off  from  the  shore  were  for  ever 
appearing  and  disappearing  under 
the  breaking  of  the  foam.  Labour 
as  they  would,  the  poor  patient 
waves  could  not  get  the  nakedness 
of  those  black  monsters  covered; 
scarcely  was  the  veil  woven  than 
it  was  pierced,  torn  into  a  hundred 
shreds,  and  slipping  downwards  in 
millions  of  frothy  rags.  All  along 
the  battered-looking  coast  the  sea 
was  thundering  and  booming,  rav- 
ing and  muttering,  growling  and 
hissing,  and  then  beginning  again 
to  thunder  and  to  boom.  Every- 
thing in  the  look  of  the  sky,  in  the 
sharpness  of  the  wind,  told  that 
the  season  was  changing  fast. 
Hark  !  Do  you  hear  that  sound  1 
It  is  the  rattle  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying  summer :  and  that  again, — 
do  you  hear?  It  is  the  hoarse 
laugh  of  the  coming  winter,  who 
tears  along,  shrieking  in  mad  glee 
as  he  gloats  over  all  the  victims  he 
is  coming  to  kill ;  the  green  leaves 
which  he  will  lash  to  rags  with  his 
whistling  whips,  the  flowers  he  will 
strangle  with  his  ropes  of  snow, 
the  old  folk  and  the  tender  children 
that  he  will  stab  to  death  with  his 
dagger  of  ice. 

•       .       •  • 

This  must  be  the  place,  though 


Oarbury,  as  he  b^an  to  descend 
the  ro<^s.  "  Disgustingly  like  a 
thing  in  a  play,"  he  kept  mutter- 
ing under  his  breath.  "Rocks, 
too,  such  stagey  things ! "  and  he 
cast  a  vindictive  glance  at  the 
granite  walls  which  surrounded 
him,  almost  as  though  he  suspect- 
ed them  of  being  but  pasteboard 
and  tinsel.  Personally,  Mr  Car- 
bury  would  have  greatly  preferred 
to  walk  in  by  the  front  door;  it 
would  have  been  not  only  less 
"stagey,"  but  also  more  comfort- 
able. In  a  decently  furnished, 
well-heated  room,  he  would  have 
felt  ever  so  much  more  at  his  ease 
than  among  these  chilly  cliffs^  with 
their  thin  coats  of  grass  battered 
and  matted  by  the  wind  into 
tangled  ridges,  and  their  shivering 
crests  of  dead  sea-pink.  He  had 
noted  his  directions  carefully,  and 
yet  he  might  have  missed  the  place 
had  it  not  been  for  Brenda  and 
Fulda,  who  sprang  up,  growling, 
at  his  approach. 

A  few  more  steps  and  he  saw 
her,  just  as  she  started  from  her 
seat,  with  one  hand  clutching  the 
scarlet  shawl  which  was  slipping 
from  her  shoulder,  the  other  upon 
Fulda's  collar,  while  the  dog 
struggled  to  spring  forward.  He 
saw  her,  and  yet  was  not  quite 
sure  that  he  saw  aright ;  for,  gaz- 
ing at  her  now  close  and  face  to 
face,  he  realised  that  this  was  not 
quite  the  baby-amazon  who,  on 
her  shaggy  pony,  had  come  break- 
ing through  the  bushes  in  the 
green  avenue,  and  not  quite  the 
child  who  had  stamped  her  foot  at 
him  in  the  conservatory  at  Kippen- 
dale.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  to  think  that  that  child  was 
beautiful.  That  she  had  been  at 
once  his  torment  and  his  delight 
he  had  known  for  long — something 
like  the  tantalising  freshness  of 
dewdrops  that  hang  just  out  of 
reach  of  a  man  parched  with  thirst 
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— but  beautiful,  no ;  he  bad  seen 
too  many  beautiful  women  to  think 
that  Lady  Baby  was  beautiful. 
And  now — oh  wonder  and  delight ! 
oh  madness  and  despair !  to  all  her 
other  crimes  against  him  she  had 
added  that  of  becoming  beautiful ! 
It  was  the  months  past  that  had 
done  it;  the  tears  in  the  night, 
the  heartache  in  the  day  ; — it  was 
the  doubts  and  the  fears  and  the 
long  hours  among  the  rocks;  it 
was  their  work  which  had  carved 
her  face  into  something  more  deli- 
cate than  had  lain  in  the  childish 
roundness  of  outline,  that  had 
taken  a  little  of  that  nursery 
bloom  from  her  cheek,  and  had 
put  into  her  gaze  something  at 


once  sadder  and  wilder  than  that 
sweet  impudence  of  the  spoilt 
child.  There  was  a  more  woman- 
ly grace  in  the  lines  of  her  slight 
figure,  something  more  complete 
and  rounded  even  in  the  least 
movement  of  her  hand.  She  had 
grown,  too,  just  perceptibly;  her 
lips  were  a  shade  less  red,  and  her 
eyes  burned  dark  and  deep  under 
their  sweeping  lashes. 

"  Yes ! "  cried  a  voice  in  Car- 
bury's  heart,  <<this,  this  is  the 
flower;  the  other  was  the  bud, 
the  promise ;  this  is  the  fulfil- 
ment." And  as  he  thought  it 
they  stood  opposite  each  other 
silently,  she  gazing  in  fear  and 
he  in  wonder. 


CHAPTKB  XXXIV. — RETRIBUTION. 


"  Love  is  the  only  price  of  love." 


Upon  Mr  Garbury's  first,  almost 
stupid  fit  of  blank  admiration, 
there  followed  a  pang  of  remem- 
brance— ^remembrance  of  where  he 
had  seen  her  last,  and  how, — with 
what  brilliancy  of  life  about  her, 
with  what  weidth  at  her  feet  and 
power  at  her  command.  Even  the 
red  and  the  blue  of  the  flowers 
in  the  Kippendale  conservatory, 
which  he  was  not  aware  of  having 
as  much  as  noticed,  rose  up  again 
in  memory  to  contrast  themselves 
with  her  present  surroundings,  to 
make  the  sea  look  more  grey  and 
the  rocks  more  bare. 

This  was  the  moment  in  which 
he  should  have  tasted  to  its  depth 
that  revengeful  exultation  which 
he  had  promised  himself,  yet  now 
that  the  moment  had  come,  the 
emotions  pressing  on  him  were  too 
distracting  to  bear  analysis.  He 
had  come  to  the  spot  almost 
straight  from  his  interview  with 
Maud,  half  hopeful  with  a  sort 
of  hopefulness  that  was  more  than 
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half  suspicious,  partially  convinced 
by  her  arguments,  yet  all  the  time 
mistrustfully  aware  of  the  weak 
points  in  his  case, — terrified  of  a 
second  defeat,  and  yet  too  intoxi- 
cated by  the  bare  possibility  of 
success  to  throw  aside  this  more 
than  forlorn  hope. 

"  Mr  Carbury,"  said  Lady  Baby, 
recovering  from  her  first  surprise, 
"  how  is  it  that  you  always  appear 
as  though  out  of  trap-doors  ?  The 
last  time  "  and  then,  remem- 
bering when  the  last  time  had 
been,  she  broke  off  and  hurried 
into  another  question.  What  do 
you  want  1 — I  mean,  why  are  you 
here?" 

"  I  am  here  because  "  began 

Oarbury,  and  then  he  too  broke 
off  short.  He  had  been  on  the 
very  point  of  rushing  headlong 
into  the  disclosure  he  had  to  make, 
when  Maud's  warning  touching 
rashness  darted  across  his  mind. 
No  —  this  was  nonsensical  :  he 
would  play  his  cards  carefully; 
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he  would  be  wily,  as  wily  as  his 
storming  pulses  would  allow. 

"  So  this  is  where  you  spend  your 
afternoons  1 "  he  broke  out,  with  a 
harsh  abruptness  which  made  Lady 
Baby's  blue  eyes  open  wide. 

"Tes,''  she  stammered — "that 
is,  generally." 

"Your  life  is  very  lonely,  I 
suppose?  You  have  no  neigh- 
bours at  alH" 

Vaguely  Oarbury  felt  that  he 
was  not  doing  the  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  not  as  he  had 
done  similar  things  on  many  simi- 
lar occasions, — that  if  the  spirit 
of  Miss  Epperton  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  hovering  over  the 
spot,  she  must  forthwith  disown 
him  as  a  pupil.  But  what  was 
the  good  of  attempting  even  to 
modulate  his  voice — let  alone  any 
idea  of  finessing — when  the  pulses 
in  his  temples  were  still  hammering 
60  as  to  deafen  him  ^ 

"Of  course  it  is  very  lonely; 
nobody  ever  comes  here,  and  I 
don't  understand  how  you  " 

"  You  shall  hear  how  and  why 
I  have  come  here  presently.  How 
does  your  father  bear  the 
change  ? 

Lady  Baby's  eyes  filled  suddenly 
with  tears.  "  Poor,  po<yr  papa !  " 
she  burst  out,  her  surprise  at  Mr 
Oarbury's  appearance  and  strange 
jerky  questions  swept  aside  by  the 
tide  of  a  quickly  risen  emotion. 
"If  it  were  not  for  him  I  think 
I  could  bear  it  better."  Sitting 
down  again  on  the  stone  beside 
her,  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands.  She  had  almost  forgotten 
to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

"Is  he  ill?"  asked  Oarbury, 
without  any  shade  of  softening  in 
his  voice. 

"If  being  ill  means  being  in 
bed,  then  he  is  not  ill ;  but  if  it 
means  looking  grey  and  haggard 
and  drawn,  and  gazing  at  you  so 
wistfully  and  sadly,  and  yet  so 


bravely,  with  his  dear  old  eyes, 
then  he  is  very  ill  indeed.  He 
never  says  anything,  but  I  know 
that  his  heart  is  broking.  Some- 
times in  the  evenings  when  we 
are  sitting  together,  and  when  he 
has  dropped  asleep  in  his  chair — 
he  always  drops  asleep  now — ^I  see 
him  making  a  movement  with  his 
hand  towwls  his  head  just  as 
though  he  were  settling  his  hat 
before  taking  a  fence,  and  I  know 
what  he  is  dreaming  of  then.  It 
is  getting  very  near  the  hunting 
season,  you  know.  Sometimes — 
sometimes  it  rushes  over  me  that 
he  will  never  sit  on  a  horse  again.'' 

"  Does  that  mean  that  the 
engineers  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  the  copper  ? " 

"  The  engineers !  "  Lady  Baby 
made  a  scornful  movement  with 
her  shoulders.  "  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  them.  I  think  I  shall  be 
almost  glad  when  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  not  having  any  more 
money  to  spend  upon  the  engineers. 
Their  long  faces  and  longer  reports 
are  more  than  I  can  stand.  It  is 
not  the  engineers  that  will  ever 
get  papa  back  to  Eappendale  and 
to  the  foxes." 

"  Then  what  is  it  that  will  get 
him  back  there?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  just  told 
you  that  I  have  almost  given  up 
hope.  Once  I  hoped  that  the 
divining-rod  would  do  it.  I  cut 
a  great  many  twigs  from  hazel- 
bushes,  but  I  threw  them  all  away 
in  turn.  If  they  had  done  what  I 
wanted,  they  might  have  lived  set 
in  gold  till  the  end  of  the  world." 

"You  would  have  framed  the 
lucky  rod  in  gold?"  asked  Gar- 
bury.  He  stood  two  paces  from 
the  stone,  watching  her  &oe  with 
a  suspicious  intentness. 

"In  diamonds  and  pearls,  if  I 
had  them,"  said  Lady  Baby,  im- 
petuously. "Don't  you  see  that 
nothing  could  be  too  good  for  the 
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thing  that  had  saved  papa's  life? 
For  it  is  the  place  that  is  killing 
him  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  place — 
don't  you  see  1 " 

"  Yes, "  said  Carbury,  very 
slowly,  "  I  think  I  see."  He  had 
taken  off  his  hat  and  pushed  back 
his  hair  from  his  forehead,  but  his 
eyes  never  moved  from  her  face. 
"And  if  this  is  what  you  would 
do  for  the  piece  of  hazel  twig, 
what  would  you  do  for  the 
man?" 

"  The  man  !    Which  man  ?  " 

"The  man  who  would  act  the 
part  of  that  divining-rod, — who 
would  save  your  father's  life  by 
giving  you  the  clue  to  the  lost 
copper  ? " 

"  There  can't  be  any  such  man," 
she  began  in  amazement. 

"  But  if  there  were,"  he  urged, 
almost  violently.  "If  by  some 
chance  the  secret  of  the  lost  seam 
had  fallen  into  some  stray  person's 
hands,  and  he  were  the  means  of 
restoring  it  to  you  ? " 

"  I  should  worship  him  !  "  cried 
Lady  Baby,  clasping  her  fingers 
together.  "  I  should  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  worship  such  a  man ; 
I  should  never  forget  his  name  in 
my  prayers." 

"And  if,  in  return,  he  had  a 
prayer  of  his  own  to  make?" 

"It  should  be  granted,  of 
course,"  she  exclaimed,  with  child- 
ish impetuosity.  "Whatever  it 
was,  it  should  be  granted  unheard ; 
how  can  you  doubt  it  ? " 

"Can  I  tell  him  so?"  asked 
Carbury,  as  quietly  as  he  could. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  aston- 
ished, then  rose  quickly  to  her  feet. 
"  Mr  Carbury,  what  is  it  ? "  she 
asked.  Her  heart  was  beating  fast 
and  thick,  with  some  dim  appre- 
hension of  what  was  coming.  "  I 
don't  understand;  you  look  as  if 
something  had  happened,  as  if  you 
had  some  good  news.  Tell  it  me 
quick.    There  has  been  so  much 


bad  news,  anything  good  would 
be  such  a  change.  Is  it  about  the 
copper?  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing? When  did  you  hear  it? 
When  did  it  happen?  Oh,  why 
don't  you  answer  quick  ? "  She 
had  taken  hold  of  his  hand  quite 
unconsciously ;  for  at  this  moment 
he  was  not  exactly  a  human  being 
to  her,  but  only  a  possible  medium 
for  transmitting  to  her  some  longed- 
for  good  news.  Her  eyes  were  up- 
lifted to  his,  her  cheeks  were 
glowing. 

"  The  copper,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  suppose,  is  found,"  said 
Carbury  deliberately,  shuddering 
a  little  as  her  fingers  touched  his. 
"At  least  there  is  a  clue  which 
I  " 

"  You  ?  Then  you  yourself  are 
the  man  you  have  been  talking 
about  ?  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at 
once  ?  It  is  you  who  have  favours 
to  beg  ?  Oh,  Mr  Carbury,  as  many 
as  you  like  !  Only  be  quick ;  what 
are  they  ? " 

"  Can  you  love  me  ? "  said  Car- 
bury, peering  into  her  eyes  with  a 
terrible  fear  in  his  own.  To  him- 
self it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
whispering,  but  in  reality  he  still 
spoke  in  ^at  harsh,  broken,  rough 
tone  in  which  he  had  opened  tJbe 
interview.  It  was  all  he  could  do 
to  hear  himself  speak,  so  obstinate 
was  the  hammering  in  his  temples. 

In  an  instant  all  the  joyous  ex- 
citement died  out  of  her  face,  and 
a  panic-stricken  look  had  come 
instead.  She  remembered  again 
where  she  was,  and  whose  hand 
this  was  she  was  holding.  Snatch- 
ing her  own  away  she  moved  a  step 
aside.  "Oh,  Mr  Carbury,"  she 
said,  in  the  voice  of  a  disappointed 
child,  "  now  you  have  spoilt  it  all." 

Carbury's  face  showed  no  change 
as  yet,  he  seemed  absorbed  in 
closely  following  each  shade  of  her 
expression. 

"I  see.    That  means  that  you 
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could  never  love  me  —  never  ? 
Think  well  before  you  speak." 

"I  don't  need  to  think.  If  it 
is  really  true  that  you  have  come 
to  bring  us  good  news,  then  you 
shall  have  my  gratitude,  my  eternal 
gratitude." 

"But  nothing  morel  I  see." 
Suddenly  with  a  laugh,  not  very 
loud,  but  entirely  despairing,  he 
struck  his  forehead  with  the  palm 
of  his  open  hand.  "Ha,  ha!  serves 
you  right,  Laurence  Oarbury  — 
serves  you  right!  And  the  best 
of  the  joke  is,  that  I  saw  it  all 
along.  Talked  over  by  a  woman 
— ^ha,  ha!  I  wonder  whether  any- 
thing half  so  ridiculous  has  ever 
happened  before ! " 

With  his  open  hand  still  on  his 
forehead,  he  stood  during  several 
seconds  as  though  lost  in  deep 
thought,  while  Lady  Baby  waited 
trembling  for  she  knf w  not  what. 

When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in 
words  which  came  to  him  quite  in- 
dependent of  his  will ;  it  was  the 
pain  of  the  months  past  finding  a 
voice ;  the  passion  which  had  first 
been  ignored  and  then  repressed, 
now  bursting  all  bonds  and  insist- 
ing on  being  heard.  In  no  word 
of  this  mad  confession  did  there 
ring  any  note  of  appeal ;  his  hope- 
lessness was  too  complete  to  allow 
of  that.  It  was  not  a  declaration 
which  he  was  making,  it  was  an 
accusation ;  he  was  asking  for  no- 
thing, he  was  only  telling  her  what 
she  had  done — telling  it  her  without 
mercy  and  without  disguisement. 

To  Lady  Baby  this  outburst  was 
a  revelation.  Up  to  this  moment 
she  had  never  fully  realised  her 
guilt  towards  Oarbury.  Even 
after  the  shock  of  his  self-betrayal 
in  the  conservatory  at  Kippendale 
she  had  been  far,  very  far,  from 
giving  due  importance  to  that 
which  she  had  accomplished.  Ever 
since  her  nursery  days  she  had 


been  used  to  take  exactly  what  she 
liked  and  as  much  of  it  as  she 
liked ;  to  choose  her  own  toys,  and 
help  herself  to  as  many  spoonfuls 
of  jam  as  she  thought  she  could 
eat.  Well,  it  was  only  that  she 
had  helped  herself  to  Mr  Oarbury ; 
she  had  required  him,  or  at  least 
some  of  him,  and  so  she  had  helped 
herself  as  usual,  and  the  disturbance 
of  mind  which  followed  was  more 
alarm  than  remorse.  Flirtation  in 
real  life  was,  after  all,  a  more 
dangerous  thing  than  it  generally 
turned  out  to  be  in  novels. 

Those  had  been  her  thoughts  at 
the  time,  but  to-day  it  was  differ- 
ent. Mr  Oarbury's  wild  words 
had  terrified  her  into  recognition 
of  the  fearful  mistake  she  had 
made.  Long  before  he  had  done 
speaking  she  had  her  hands  over 
her  face  and  was  crying  in  a  sort 
of  helpless  perplexity.  By  what 
irony  of  fate  was  it  that  the  very 
man  whom  she  had  so  mortally 
injured  should  be  the  one  to  restore 
to  them  their  ruined  fortunes  1 

When  at  length  silence  fell 
between  them,  she  could  still  hear 
his  heavy  breathing  close  by.  It 
was  after  a  pause  which  seemed 
to  her  an  eternity  that  one  more 
word  was  spoken,  a  half-choked 
word  that  might  have  been  "  Good- 
bye." Looking  up,  she  saw  that  he 
had  turned  to  leave  the  spot  In- 
stinctively she  put  out  her  hand 
in  protest :  this  must  not  be.  She 
could  not  let  him  go  thus  uncom- 
forted  and  in  anger.  Her  guilt 
towards  him  was  great  enough 
without  this  additional  stab. 

"  Wait,  Mr  Oarbury ! "  she  cried 
as  steadily  as  she  could.  "You 
must  not  go  until — I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  understand — 
but,  but  I  never  thought  of  it  that 
way.  Won't  you  say  something 
— something  a  little  less  cruel 
before  you  go?" 
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"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
said  Carbury.  His  tone  had  com- 
pletely changed ;  it  was  once  more 
the  old,  weary,  indifferent  voice 
which  had  struck  Lady  Baby  as 
so  strange  that  first  evening  at 
Kippendale.  It  was  as  though  his 
passion  had  exhausted  itself  in 
that  outburst. 

Lady  Baby  sprang  forward. 

"  Mr  Oarbury,  you  must  not  go 
like  that !  Think  in  what  a  posi- 
tion you  are  placing  me !  Think 
what  a  coal  of  fire  you  are  laying 
on  my  head!  There  cannot,  no, 
there  cannot  be  any  bitterness 
between  you  and  me ;  I,  a  Bevan, 
and  you  the  providential  benefac- 
tor of  my  family." 

"Providential  benefactor!"  re- 
peated Carbury.    "  How  is  that  ? " 

"  The  clue  to  the  copper. 
Have  you  forgotten  ? " 

Mr  Carbury  put  his  hand  to  his 
head.  "Yes,"  he  said  vaguely, 
"  I  think  I  had  forgotten." 

"Don't  you  know  that  you 
have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  every  Bevan  alive  1 " 

"  I  have  not  earned  it  yet,"  said 
Carbury. 

She  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
In  his  tone  and  in  his  face  there 
was  still  that  heavy  look — was  it 
sullenness?  was  it  weariness? — ^into 
which  his  excitement  had  died 
down  as  a  flame  into  the  ashes. 

"  But  the  clue  1  You  said  you 
had  the  clue?" 

"  So  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
beKef." 

"And  it  was  to  give  me  that 
clue  that  you  came  here  to-day  ? " 

He  reflected  for  a  moment. 
"Yes,  but  I  have  changed  my 
mind  since  then." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  why  ?  You 
cannot  mean-  " 

"  Why  ? "  said  Carbury,  not  look- 
ing at  her,  but  staring  straight  out 
to  sea.    "  I  will  tell  you  why : 


because  by  putting  you  on  the 
track  of  the  copper  I  should  be 
knocking  over  the  only  barrier 
which  now  stands  between  you 
and  Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  do  that."  He  seemed 
not  to  be  speaking  to  her  at  all, 
but  simply  to  be  arguing  out  the 
point  to  himself  aloud. 

Lady  Baby  looked  at  Carbury 
somewhat  wildly;  she  tried  to  say, 
"  It  is  not  true,"  but  all  she  did 
was  to  move  her  lips,  and  then 
silently  and  with  a  shudder  clasp 
her  hands  again  before  her  face. 

"Possibly  you  may  get  on  to 
the  track  without  me,"  went  on 
Carbury,  speaking  as  before ;  "  pos- 
sibly, but  not  probably.  At  any 
rate,  I  don't  intend  to  do  the  thing 
myself — with  my  own  hand — no, 
that  would  be  simply  nonsensical. 
You  have  oflered  me  your  grati- 
tude," he  added,  after  a  second's 
pause,  "and  you  have  even  been 
kind  enough  to  ofler  me  the  grati- 
tude of  your  whole  family.  I  sup- 
pose you  considered  it  an  induce- 
ment. Look  here.  Lady  Baby; 
do  you  see  that  shell  here  on  the 
rock  ?  Your  gratitude  has  for  me 
the  same  value  as  that  shell.  If 
it  were  lying  at  my  feet,  a  tangible 
thing,  do  you  imagine  that  I  should 
take  the  trouble  to  pick  it  up? 
Look ! "  and  with  his  heel  he 
ground  it  slowly  into  the  stone. 
"Your  gratitude  will  not  do  for 
me,  Lady  Baby;  nothing  will  do 
for  me  but — hush!  I  know  now 
that  I  can  never  have  what  I  want ; 
if  you  had  thought  fit  to  let  me 
know  it  a  little  sooner,  this  farce 
need  never  have  been  put  into 
scene." 

He  turned  again  and  began  to 
mount  the  rock.  She  made  a 
movement  as  though  to  follow  him. 
"  Mr  Carbury,"  she  pleaded,  in  a 
small  shaking  voice,  "wait  only 
one  minute  more;  I  have  some- 
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thing  to  aay.   Mr  Oarbury,  I  " 

and  twisting  her  hands  together 
in  the  effort  of  the  moment,  she 
managed  at  last  to  stammer,  "  Mr 
Oarbury,  I  want  you  to  forgive 
me. 

Oarbury  was  standing  a  little 
higher  than  she  was.  He  looked 
down  upon  her  golden  head,  looked 
straight  into  the  penitent  blue 


eyes,  glanced  at  the  tear-stained 
chedcs  flushed  with  a  shame- 
stricken  crimson,  and  turned  cold- 
ly away. 

"  No,"  he  said  in  his  tired  voice ; 
"  if  it  was  only  that  you  had 
ruined  my  life — hah  I  Such  things 
are  done  every  day ;  but  you  have 
made  me  ridiculous — I  cannot  for- 
give you." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. — BONNETS  AND  ECONOMY. 


"  Agnes,"  said  Catherine  on  the 
day  after  Lady  Baby's  interview 
with  Mr  Oarbury,  **  which  do  you 
think  would  look  less  frivolous  in 
my  bonnet,  a  pink  rose  or  a  helio- 
trope?" 

Agnes  herself  was  struggling 
with  a  mass  of  felt  and  ribbon,  for 
winter  bonnet-making  on  economi- 
cal principles  was  now  in  progress. 
She  looked  up,  flushed  and  be- 
wildered ;  her  vocation  was  to  be 
directed,  not  to  direct. 

**  You  see,  the  rose  is  not  very 
fresh," said  Oatherine,  "and  I  can't 
get  the  heliotropes  to  lie  properly. 
I  wonder  why  it  is  that  my  stitches 
will  not  hold  like  those  of  other 
people  ! "  And  Oatherine  dropped 
her  bonnet  and  looked  heart- 
broken. She  had  a  way  of  look- 
ing heart-broken  that  was  positive- 
ly fascinating. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you," 
said  poor  flurried  Agnes,  who  had 
run  her  needle  into  her  plump  hand 
four  times  running.  "  I  was  just 
on  the  point  of  asking  for  your 
advice  when  you  asked  for  mine ; 
I  don't  know  whether  pearl-grey 
or  chocolate-brown  would  do  best 
on  this  bonnet.  What  do  you 
think,  Frances  1" 

"You  had  better  consult  Nicky," 
said  Lady  Baby,  who  with  a  set 
expression  of  face  was  cutting  all 
the  trimming  off  her  hat;  "you 


know  that  you  don't  mind  what 
you  are  like  as  long  as  he  finds  you 
lovely.  Nicky,  would  you  like  a 
chocolate-brown  Agnes  best,  or  a 
pearl-grey  one  %  " 

Nicky  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  sUently  in  the  background, 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand ;  but  it 
was  very  evident  that  he  was  not 
reading.  If  he  was  not  sleeping, 
what  could  he  be  doing  )  He  had 
only  returned  a  few  days  since 
from  a  short  journey  undertaken 
immediatelyafter  the  establishment 
of  the  family  at  GuUyscoombe, 
and  the  object  of  which  he  had 
been  rather  evasive  in  explaining. 
He  looked  ill  when  he  came  back, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  he  had 
looked  when  he  returned  to  Kip- 
pendale  after  the  Derby,  only  in  a 
much  more  marked  degree.  His 
complexion  was  of  an  unwholesome 
yellow,  and  his  eyes  were  sunken 
and  bloodshot.  All  day  long  Agnes 
had  watched  him  furtively,  like  a 
dog  watching  its  master.  And 
once  or  twice  it  had  looked  as 
though  he  were  about  to  say  some- 
thing, to  give  some  explanation ; 
once  or  twice  he  had  walked  quickly 
to  the  door  of  Lord  Kippendale's 
room,  and  then  stopped  short  and 
turned  again  without  touching  the 
handle.  If  then  he  met  Agnes's 
eyes  in  turning,  he  generally  swore  a 
little,  more  or  less  under  his  breath. 
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Hearing  himself  addressed, 
Nicky  first  gave  a  grunt,  and 
then,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
turned  and  glared  at  the  ribbons 
held  towards  him,  and  from  them, 
with  a  deeper  scowl,  at  his  wife's 
deprecating  face.  He  did  not 
seem  to  find  her  very  lovely  this 
evening.  And  indeed  Agnes  was 
not  looking  her  best.  The  lady 
Agneses  of  the  world  are  designed 
exclusively  for  wealth  and  com- 
fort; they  require  to  be  well 
lodged,  well  dressed,  well  fed,  and 
then  they  are  capable  of  looking 
magnificent.  But  put  them  in 
mean  surroundings,  and  they  are 
as  capable  of  looking  absurd.  It 
is  the  slight  figure  that  loses  least  in 
a  cheap  gown  or  a  shabby  jacket — 
economy  sits  ill  on  such  a  large 
surface  as  Agnes.  She  had  always 
looked  more  or  less  like  a  pillow, 
but  the  difference  was  that  she 
now  looked  like  an  ill -stuffed 
pillow,  "Out  of  condition,"  as 
Nicky  said  to  himself  with  disgust. 
He  had  more  than  once  observed 
that  Aggie  was  not  as  well  groomed 
nowadays  as  she  used  to  be;  for 
Nicky  was  particular  in  these 
things,  and  his  horses  always 
shone  like  satin. 

"Take  whichever  is  cheapest," 
he  growled,  after  another  glare  at 
the  ribbons;  "it'll  be  too  dear 
anyway  for  such  a  pack  of  beggars 
as  we  are."  With  this  he  rose 
and  banged  out  of  the  room. 
There  had  been  a  ring  at  the 
house-door  a  few  minutes  before, 
and  though  the  others  had  not 
noticed  it,  Nicky,  being  particu- 
larly on  the  alert,  had  noticed  it 
very  well.  "And  I  have  no  one 
to  ask  for  advice,"  broke  out 
Catherine,  who  just  then  was  on 
the  look-out  for  something  to  be 
unhappy  about, — "no  one  who 
cares  what  I  wear!" 

"Don't  you  wish  you  had  a 


Nicky  of  your  own?"  said  Lady 
Baby,  drily.  Nicky  was  no  longer 
to  her  the  ideal  brother-in-law  he 
had  once  been.  She  threw  down 
her  hat  and  took  up  a  book.  With 
her  elbows  on  the  table  and 'her 
hands  against  her  cheeks,  she  had 
soon  forgotten  all  about  chocolate- 
brown  and  pearl-grey. 

Last  night  she  had  slept  little. 
Her  strange  interview  with  Mr 
Carbury  had  run  continually  in 
her  thoughts.  She  had  mentioned 
it  to  no  one.  What  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  meant  by  that  darkly- 
hinted -at  "clue"  she  could  not 
imagine;  but,  guilty  as  she  felt 
towards  him,  she  considered  herself 
bound  almost  in  honour  to  respect 
his  secret.  By  dint  of  lying  awake 
and  brooding  over  the  subject,  she 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  try  and  solve 
the  mystery,  behind  his  back  as 
it  were,  and  thus  rob  him  of  the 
chance  of  becoming  the  benefactor 
of  the  family;  for,  of  course,  he 
would  relent  some  day  and  forgive 
her,  and  perhaps  even  marry  some 
one  else,  as  people  so  often  did  in 
novels.  The  whole  thing  was  very 
like  an  occurrence  in  a  novel. 
Would  the  other  part  of  it — her 
part  of  it  —  end  like  one,  she 
wondered  1  All  day  long  she  had 
been  deep  in  her  beloved  volumes, 
too  excited  and  feverish  to  settle 
to  any  more  prosaic  occupation; 
restlessly  ransacking  their  pages 
for  parallels  to  her  own  case,  and 
unconsciously  feeding  those  ideas 
which  once  already  had  made  ship- 
wreck of  her  happiness. 

This  third  volume  was  particu- 
larly thrilling;  and  so  completely 
were  Lady  Baby's  sentiments  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  super- 
humanly  disinterested  hero,  that 
her  cheeks  began  to  glow  and  her 
eyes  to  shine  as  she  read  :  "  There 
unay  be  base  souls  in  the  world," 
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was    Ethelred's    majestic  reply. 

There  may  be  contemptible 
wretches  who  would  stoop  to  pick 
from  the  dust  the  favours  which 
you  throw;  but  know  that  I — 

I  » 

Frances,  you  are  wanted." 

The  door  had  opened  again  with- 
out hernoticing  it,  and  it  was  Nicky 
who  was  calling  her.  She  start- 
ed up  all  dazed  from  the  depths  of 
her  chapter,  and  with  the  book  still 
open  in  her  hand  she  walked  to 
the  door.  Then  only  she  noticed 
that  Nicky's  face  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  ten 
minutes  ago — he  was  flushed  and 
very  excited,  the  hand  which  he  laid 
upon  hers  was  shaking.  "Fran- 
ces," he  said  hoarsely,  "  Sir  Peter 
is  here." 

Sir  Peter  1 "  She  had  broken 
from  him  already,  and  with  one 
spring  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  passage.  Where  is  he  1 
Where  1"  and  she  glanced  with 
shining  eyes  around  her.  "Then 
he  is  safe ;  not  drowned." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  eager 
Nicky,  stepping  up  to  her.  "  Yes, 
he  is  here  —  he  is  safe  enough ; 
but  look  here,  Frances, — it's  all 
right,  isn't  it  1  Tou  are  not  going 
to  turn  stiff  because  of  any  of 
those  hare-brained  ideas  about 
pride  and  so  on.    Remember  what 


a  stake  it  is.  Youll  remember  it, 
won't  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  will  remember  it,"  said 
Lady  Baby,  standing  all  at  once 
as  still  as  a  stone,  all  the  joyous 
tone  gone  from  her  voice,  all  the 
light  from  her  eyes.  Wretched 
Nicky !  Why  could  he  not  have 
held  his  tongue  1  Who  knows 
whither  the  first  reaction  of  glad- 
ness might  not  have  carried  Lady 
Baby  ?----perhaps  so  far  that  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  come 
back  again,  despite  the  examples 
of  all  the  heroines  in  Mudie's 
library.  She  might  by  mistake 
have  done  something  so  very  sen- 
sible, that  with  all  the  will  in  the 
world  she  could  not  have  done 
the  foolish  thing  afterwards.  But 
Nicky  had  settled  the  question. 
At  his  words  a  vision  of  the  past 
rose  up  again:  the  big  drawing- 
room  at  Kippendale,  with  the  sun- 
light filtering  through  rose-coloured 
curtains,  the  floating  scent  of  san- 
dal-wood ;  Lady  Euphrosyne's  feint 
smile  and  pointed  words.  Then 
the  moment  of  enlightenment^  the 
rush  to  the  writiog-table,  and  the 
wildly  penned  note  which  she 
could  never  think  of  except  as 
signed  with  her  own  heart's  blood. 

It  was  with  a  set  and  haidened 
face  that  Lady  Baby  entered  the 
room  where  Sir  Peter  waited. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. — THE   PARTICULAR  REASON. 


'  Whom  Sammer  made  Mends  of»  let  Winter  eitnnge." 


Sir  Peter  was  not  alone ;  Lord 
Kippendale  was  with  him.  They 
stood  near  the  window  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  the  door,  and 
they  were  discoursing  together  in 
low  tones.  As  Lady  Baby  entered 
they  turned,  and  the  first  remark 
that  she  made  to  herself  was  that 
Sir  Peter's  hair  looked  rather  di- 


shevelled, and  his  rough  travel- 
ling -  coat  unbrushed ;  he  must 
have  come  here  in  a  great  hurry. 
Why  had  he  come  in  such  a  hurry, 
after  being  so  long  in  coming  at 
all?  The  question  roused  certain 
misgivings  in  her  mind.  Her 
second  sensation  was  wonder,  in- 
credulous wonder  thi^t  there  could 
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ever  have  been  a  time  when  she 
fancied  that  she  did  not  love  him. 
Then  she  realised  that  her  father 
was  leaving  the  room,  and  though 
she  did  not  meet  his  eyes,  she 
felt  that  the  look  he  sent  her 
in  passing  was  wistfully  inter- 
rogative. Oh !  she  knew  what 
that  meant:  that  confession  of 
humbled  pride  from  her  father, 
her  proud  and  impatient  father, 
was  more  than  she  could  face 
just  then. 

Next  she  became  aware  that 
Sir  Peter  was  coming  towards 
her,  and  coming  with  outstretched 
hands  and  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face, just  as  though  he  were  still  her 
accepted  lover,  and  as  though  they 
had  last  parted  upon  the  best  of 
terms.  And  for  one  maddening 
moment  it  flashed  through  her 
mind  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
meet  those  hands  with  hers,  to 
sink  into  those  arms,  to  hide  her 
face  on  that  shoulder,  and  then 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  say  what 
they  liked.  But  it  was  only  a 
moment.  Before  Sir  Peter  had 
reached  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
her  face  was  hard  again,  her  head 
was  high,  and  her  hands  were  be- 
hind her  back. 

"How  now?"  said  Sir  Peter, 
still  with  the  smile  on  his  lips. 
"Is  this  my  welcome?  all  my 
welcome  ?  Will  you  not  give  me 
your  hand?" 

"My  hand  —  yes,"  said  Lady 
Baby,  trying  to  speak  as  usual, 
though  her  quickened  breath  was 
much  in  her  way ;  and  she  cauti- 
ously gave  him  her  hand,  as  though 
she  were  saying,  "The  tips  of 
my  fingers,  yes ;  but  nothing  more, 
nothing  more  just  at  present." 

Sir  Peter  took  it,  and  in  the 
same  instant  caught  it  to  his 
lips. 

"  Sir  Peter  I "  and  she  tore  it 
nway  and  confronted  him  with  an 


indignant  flush.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?   With  what  right  ? " 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  said 
Sir  Peter. 

"No;  but  it  is  the  first  time 
without  a  right.  The  other  times 
were  when  I  was — when  our  en- 
gagement was  not  broken  ofll" 

"  And  is  it  broken  now  ? "  asked 
Sir  Peter. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  ? " 

"No,"  he  answered  unblush- 
ingly,  "I  don't." 

"  What !  have  you  forgotten 
what  passed  between  us  last  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  all  that  I 
said?" 

"  About  our  unsuitability  to 
each  other?  No,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it;  but  I  did  not  believe 
in  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  quite 
believed  in  it  yourself,"  he  added 
slowly. 

Time  was  when  Lady  Baby 
would  have  fired  up  at  this,  but 
in  spite  of  herself  she  had  long 
since  recognised  the  fallacy  of 
those  old  arguments.  She  did 
not  want  to  fight  over  that  old 
battle-ground  again. 

"  Then  why  did  you  stay  away 
so  long  ? "  she  broke  out ;  for  after 
all,  this  was  the  question  which 
burnt  most  at  her  heart,  and  had 
burnt  there  for  four  months  past. 
"Why  did  you  stay  away  if  you 
did  not  believe  me — ^if  you  did 
not  consider  the  engagement 
broken?" 

"Why  did  I  stay  away?  Oh, 
that  would  be  a  long  story,  and 
would  include  an  account  of  tem- 
pests and  unfriendly  gales  and 
over  -  friendly  harbours,  and  I 
should  have  to  describe  two  run- 
nings aground  and  half  a  ship- 
wreck, and  to  give  a  cursory 
sketch  of  the  whole  quarantine 
system  in  those  benighted  northern 
parts,  besides  dwelling  upon  an 
Eldorado  of  models  in  blue  petti- 
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coats  and  red  handkerchiefs.  If 
I  told  you  only  half  of  it  you 
would  understand  why  I  stayed 
away." 

"I  understand  it  perfectly  al- 
ready," said  Lady  Baby ;  "  in 
fact  I  don't  understand  why  you 
ever  came  back." 

The  mention  of  the  shipwreck 
had  mollified  her  for  an  instant^ 
but  the  models  had  hardened  her 
again. 

« I  came  back  because  I  knew 
that  you  were  waiting  for  ma" 

"And  if  you  knew,  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  imagined  that  I  was 
waiting  for  you,  why  did  you  not 
claim  me  sooner  1  There  are  posts 
in  the  north,  I  suppose,  as  well  as 
in  the  south." 

"  Yes,  there  are  posts,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  looking  for  a  moment  rather 
guilty;  "that  is  to  say,  the  posts 
go  out,  but  " 

"But  what)  They  don't  come 
inf"  she  asked,  with  an  inquisi- 
torial glance,  for  she  had  her 
suspicions. 

"Oh  yes,  but  of  course  the 
movements  of  a  yacht  are  neces- 
sarily a  little  uncertain." 

"  Oh  ! "  The  suspicions  she  had 
lately  indulged  in  were  confirmed. 
"I  see.  You  got  no  letters  all 
these  months ;  you  did  not  know 
that  we  had  lost  our  fortune  ? " 

Sir  Peter  made  a  movement  as 
though  of  deprecation,  but  checked 
it  at  once,  and  answered  quietly, 
"  No,  I  did  not  know  it" 

"But  you  know  it  now;  you 
know  that  I  am  a  beggar." 

"The  term  is  a  little  violent 
for  the  case,"  said  Sir  Peter,  still 
in  that  light  tone  with  which  he 
had  started  ;  "  but  since  you  insist, 
I  subscribe  to  the  fact — with  re- 
servations." 

"And  you  know  that  you  are 
rich,  very  rich ;  that  you  have  got 
thirty  thousand  a-year  ? " 


"  Have  II  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  never  could  discover 
that  I  had  more  than  twenty." 

"Answer  me:  you  know  that 
you  are  rich  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "I  am 
not  a  fool ;  I  know  that  I  have 
plenty  of  money." 

"  Well,  that  is  all;  there  it  is ! " 
she  drew  a  long  breath  and  eyed 
him  firmly. 

Sir  Peter  returned  her  gaze  for 
a  minute  in  silence. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  a  lit- 
tle dense  to-day,"  he  remarked 
presently,  "but  I  don't  see  that 
it  is  there.  Would  you  mind  ex- 
plaining?" 

"You  don't  see  it  yet?  You 
still  imagine  that  I  could  be  base 
enough  to  accept  you  on  those 
terms?" 

"  Which  terms  ?  I  am  making 
no  terms." 

"You  don't  see  that  the  fact 
of  your  having  all  the  money  and 
I  having  none,  makes  it  quite  im- 
possible that  we  should  marry  ?  " 

Sir  Peter  appeared  to  reflect  for 
an  instant^  then  he  shook  his 
head.  "Pardon  my  stupidity; 
but  I  don't  see  it.  If  neither  of 
us  had  any  money  it  might  per- 
haps be  more  difficult  to  marry, 
but  as  it  happens  " 

"When  did  you  get  the  first 
news  of  our  misfortune?"  she 
interrupted. 

"  ToHlay — this  morning,  as  soon 
as  I  reached  London.  I  should 
have  got  it  two  days  ago  if  I  had 
not  been  detained  at  Portsmouth." 

"And  to-day,  therefore,  you 
rush  off,  without  even  changing 
your  coat,  without  even  bru^ing 
your  hair,  I  do  believe,  in  order 
to  claim  the  renewal  of  an  en- 
gagement which  you  did  consider 
broken,  which  you  were  content  to 
have  at  an  end,  until  you  heard 
that  I  was  a  beggar,  and  there- 
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fore  considered  yourself  bound  in 
honour  to  put  your  fortune  at  my 
feet." 

Sir  Peter  laughed — he  could  not 
help  it.  "  Is  that  out  of  the  last 
novel  f  "  he  asked,  glancing  rather 
vindictively  at  the  volume  which 
she  stiU  held  in  her  hand. 

Enough/'  she  said,  turning; 
"what  is  the  use  of  prolonging 
thisi  I  know  what  you  have 
come  for.  I  knew  that  you  would 
come,  but  I  can  accept  no  sac- 
rifice and  take  no  charity.  And 
now,  let  me  go, — ^let  me  go,  or  go 
yourself." 

He  did  not  move,  and  Lady 
Baby,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
feelmg  that  she  must  escape  while 
her  pride  was  screwed  to  this 
pitch,  made  a  hasty  step  towards 
the  door,  but  before  she  had  reach- 
ed it  Sir  Peter  had  walked  past 
her  and  had  put  his  shoulders 
against  it. 

"Yes,  Lady  Baby,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  enough  of  this.  I  think 
we  have  both  had  quite  enough  of 
this  pointless  comedy.  I  have 
been  silent  long  enough,  passive 
long  enough ;  but  there  are  limits 
to  every  mortal  thing  on  earth." 

"Will  you  let  me  pass?"  she 
panted. 

"One  moment, — yes,  I  will  let 
you  pass  if  you  command  it ;  but 
I  warn  you  first  that  what  I  have 
to  say  shall  be  said,  if  not  to-day, 
then  to-morrow,  if  not  to-morrow, 
then  the  day  after.  If  you  prefer 
it  I  shall  speak  in  the  presence  of 
your  father,  of  your  sisters,  of  any- 
body whom  you  care  to  choose  as 
witnesses ;  but  speak  I  shall :  I 
have  rights, — I  insist  on  being 
heard." 

His  whole  aspect  was  changed. 
He  had  come  to  this  interview,  as 
Lady  Baby  had  guessed,  straight 
from  the  news  of  the  Bevans'  mis- 
fortune.   It  was  Nicky  who  had 


conveyed  to  him  the  news,  not 
personally  nor  even  directly,  for 
fear  of  his  father-in-law;  but 
Nicky  had  a  certain  coarse  cun- 
ning of  his  own,  and  he  had  found 
means,  at  the  cost  of  many  ink-blots 
and  more  swearing,  to  frame  a 
little  note  to  Sir  Peter,  which  had 
been  lying  in  London  pending  his 
arrival  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
which,  while  ostentatiously  devot- 
ed to  the  question  of  some  desir- 
able carriage-horses,  yet  contained 
a  clumsily  casual  but  unmistak- 
able allusion  to  the  family  ruin. 
Upon  the  reading  of  this  note  Sir 
Peter,  horrified  at  the  aspect  which 
his  silence  must  have  worn,  had 
started  instantly  for  GuUyscoombe. 
The  idea  that  there  might  be  diffi- 
culties with  Lady  Baby  had  not 
occurred  to  him  in  any  distinct 
shape;  he  had  gone  down  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  any  plan 
of  action  beyond  the  almost  uncon- 
scious determination  to  treat  the 
engagement  as  though  having  all 
this  time  been  not  in  a  state  of 
annihilation  but  only  of  suspense, 
and  to  ignore,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  existence  of  new  circumstances, 
even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  cool 
in  his  condolences.  That  tone  of 
half -tender  banter  in  which  he  had 
begun  had  been  adopted  more  by 
instinct  than  by  prearranged  re- 
solve. But  now  he  dropped  that 
tone;  there  was  nothing  playful 
nor  even  tender  in  the  face  of  the 
man  who  barred  Lady  Baby's 
passage  with  his  shoulders  against 
the  door.  She  had  never  seen  him 
like  this,  and  she  stood  staring; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  struck  her 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  look 
so  handsome  as  now,  with  his 
brown  hair  tossed  about  his 
temples,  and  the  careless  ease  of 
his  habitual  look  turned  to  a  grave 
questioning  glance.  Sun  and  wind 
had  somewhat  darkened  his  skin. 
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except  where  the  white  forehead 
showed  precisely  how  low  the  cap 
had  been  worn. 

"Will  you  hear  me  now  or 
later?"  he  asked.  "  WUl  you  sit 
down,  or  shall  I  open  the  door  for 
yout" 

"  I  will  hear  you  now." 
"So  much  the  better,"  said  Sir 
Peter;  and  leaving  the  door,  he 
took  up  his  position  opposite  to 
her.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  have 
to  keep  you  long.  I  don't  think 
that  the  strange  obstinacy  by 
which  you  appear  to  be  possessed 
(pardon  me  for  plain  speaking)  can 
stand  very  long  in  the  face  of 
common-sense.  Do  you  remember 
how  our  acquaintance  began?  It 
began  by  your  laughing  at  me." 

"Laughing  at  you?"  she  re- 
peated. Somehow  it  did  not  seem 
possible  now. 

"Yes,  it  was  so;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  you  did  not 
laugh  for  long.  In  spite  of  your- 
self, you  found  out  that  a  man  may 
possibly  be  a  man  without  having 
ever  shot  a  grouse  or  mastered  a 
vicious  horse.  So  far  well.  Then 
followed  our  engagement,  but  after 
this  came  the  wrong  turn.  You 
wanted  demonstration,  and  I  was 
not  demonstrative.  You  had 
always  got  everything  that  you 
wanted,  and  therefore  you  insisted 
upon  getting  this  also,  and  when 
you  found  that  you  did  not  get 
it  you  proceeded  to  treat  me  as 
you  had  treated  your  toys  in  the 
nursery.  I  did  not  know  you  ten 
years  ago,  Lady  Baby,  but  I  will 
be  bound  that  your  dolls  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  then.  My  experience 
was  theirs  ;  you  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  love  I  gave  you,  or  with 
the  expression  of  it.  You  wanted 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  toy,  and 
therefore  you  stuck  pins  into  me, 
very  long  and  sharp  pins,  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  stuffed 


with  sawdust  or  whether  I  was 
flesh  and  blood.  Mr  Carbmy  was 
the  longest  and  the  sharpest  of 
those  pins  which  you  stuck  into 
me,  and  because  I  did  not  wince 
you  decided  for  the  sawdust. 
Well,  does  it  give  you  any  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  you  were  mis- 
taken?— ^that  I  am  stuffed  with 
neither  sawdust  nor  cotton-wool, 
but  am  like  other  men  ?  " 

Lady  Baby  said  nothing;  she 
sat  biting  her  lip,  unwillingly 
listening  and  reluctantly  recognis- 
ing each  touch  of  the  picture. 

"I  felt  the  pins,"  went  on  Sir 
Peter,  "  and  I  was  rather  curious 
to  see  how  far  you  would  push 
your  experiments.  You  pushed 
them  further  than  I  had  expected, 
and  you  next  went  on  to  discover 
that  we  did  not  suit  each  other. 
Do  you  remember?" 

She  made  a  sign  with  her  head 
to  say  that  she  remembered. 

"You  said  so  in  order  to  be 
contradicted ;  I  am  aware  of  that; 
I  was  aware  of  it  then,  but  I  de- 
termined not  to  contradict  you.  I 
said  to  myself,  she  wants  a  fright, 
let  her  have  it.  From  Kippendale 
I  went  off  straight  to  my  yacht^ 
and  set  sail  for  the  north.  I  was 
angry  with  you.  Lady  Baby,  when 
I  set  out,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  frighten  you  in  good  earnest, 
and  not  to  ask  to  be  taken  back 
into  favour  until  you  had  given  me 
some  sign  of  having  recognised 
your  mistake." 

"  Have  I  given  you  any  such 
sign  yet  ? "  asked  Lady  Baby  sud- 
denly. 

"  Not  yet,  I  fear." 

"  Then  why  are  you  asking  to 
be  taken  back?" 

"Because,"  began  Peter,  and 
then  stopped  short. 

"  Because  we  are  ruined  1 "  cried 
Lady  Baby,  starting  from  her 
chair,    "  Oh,  I  see  it  all  1  You 
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broke  your  resolve  when  you  heard 
that  I  was  beggared." 

"  Will  you  let  me  speak,  please/' 
said  Sir  Peter,  rising  also,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  experience  of 
him,  looking  as  though  he  were 
about  to  lose  his  temper.  Her 
quickness  had  taken  him  just  a 
trifle  aback,  for  the  inference  was 
not  far  wrong.  "  I  would  have 
come  back  long  ago,  of  course,  if  I 
had  known  that  you  were  in  trouble 
of  any  sort.  Do  you  doubt  that  1 
If  you  doubt  that,  you  must  doubt 
my  love  altogether.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  my  love,  Lady  Babyl" 

In  her  secret  heart  of  hearts  she 
believed  in  it  firmly,  but  only  in 
her  secret  heart  of  hearts.  She 
would  not  confess  it  even  to  her- 
self, far  less  to  him,  so  she  stood 
obstinately  silent. 

"  You  do  not  ?  If  that  were 
true,  then  indeed  you  would  be 
right,  and  we  do  not  suit  each 
other.  But  you  do  not  really 
doubt  me.  Lady  Baby?" 

He  took  her  hand  again,  but  she 
pulled  it  away  with  a  start. 

I  knew  that  he  would  say  all 
that^"  she  reminded  herself ;  I 
knew  that  he  would  go  on  like 
that;  Lady  Euphrosyne  said  so.") 
"  It  doesn't  matter  what  I  believe 
or  don't  believe,  since  I  cannot 
marry  you.  There  may  be  base 
souls  in  the  world,  but  I  am  not 
one  of  them." 

"Listen,  Lady  Baby,"  said  Sir 
Peter  more  quickly,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  his  temper  in  earn- 
est now.  "Let  us  come  to  a 
conclusion.  When  I  saw  you  again 
to-day,  I  was  for  one  minute  both 
glad  and  sorry, — sorry  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  child  I  had 
known  was  gone,  and  glad  because 
I  thought  that  a  woman  had  come 
in  its  place.  But  I  see  I  was 
mistaken ;  the  child  is  still  here, 
the  same,  almost  the  same  as  ever. 


I  want  my  answer  now.  You 
have  told  me  what  motives  you 
imputed  to  my  coming,  and  I  have 
told  you  what  those  motives  really 
are.  Either  you  believe  me  or  you 
do  not.  If  you  believe  me,  then 
your  objections  to  our  renewed 
engagement  are  disposed  of,  since 
there  exists  no  other  reason." 

"But  there  does  exist  another 
reason,"  she  broke  out,  "a  most 
particular  reason."  Before  her 
mind's  eye  there  had  again  arisen 
the  picture  of  that  rose-coloured 
drawing-room  and  that  blotted 
document,  now  in  Lady  Euphro- 
syne's  keeping.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  scent  of  sandal-wood  which 
had  conjured  up  the  picture  once 
more,  for  on  the  very  table  beside 
her  there  stood  some  of  the  sandal- 
wood boxes  which  had  come  from 
Kippendale.  In  this  minute  they 
smelt  in  her  nostrils  like  incense, 
the  incense  that  has  been  burnt 
upon  an  altar  of  sacrifice. 

"  Another  reason  ? "  repeated 
Sir  Peter,  slowly — "you  tell  me 
that  there  is  another  reason  which 
stands  between  us  7 " 

"  Yes,  a  most  particular  reason." 

"  And  you  cannot  name  it  ?  " 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant. 
"  No,  I  do  not  choose  to  name  it," 

He  gave  her  a  scrutinising  glance 
and  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
window.  Up  to  this  point  he  had 
felt  quite  confident,  he  had  been 
so  sure  that  her  heart  was  his. 
The  mention  of  this  "particular 
reason"  was  the  first  real  check. 
Penetrated  as  he  was  by  the  flim- 
siness  of  her  highstrung  arguments, 
it  struck  him  now  as  so  very  pro- 
bable that  some  particular  reason 
existed  behind  it  all.  Straight 
upon  this  idea  came  the  unavoid- 
able question,  the  question  which 
at  those  junctures  presents  itself 
to  the  least  suspicious  and  most 
confident  of  men. 
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"Lady  Baby,"  he  aaid  quickly, 
"  tell  me  only  one  thing — has  any 
one,  has  any  other  man  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  particular 
reason?" 

"  I — I  can  tell  you  nothing." 

He  looked  at  her  more  keenly. 
"  Are  you  trying  to  make  me  jeal- 
ous t "  he  asked  with  a  rather  faint 
smile.  You  tried  that  once  before : 
take  care,  Lady  Baby — you  have 
enough  to  answer  for  already.  By 
the  way,"  he  added  abruptly, 
"what  is  Oarbury  doing  here?" 

"He  is  "  she  began,  and  then 

broke  off  with  a  start.  No — what- 
ever happened,  his  presence  must 
not  be  betrayed ;  that  would  be 
base,  that  would  be  mean ; — in  the 
excess  of  her  remorse  Lady  Baby 
felt  that  it  would  be  so.  Had  he 
not  already  reproached  her  with 
making  him  ridiculous  t  And  how 
much  greater  would  the  absurdity 
of  the  position  be  were  his  new 


quest  known?  "Have  you  seen 
him?'*  she  asked  anxiously. 

"I  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  insepar- 
able Williams,  which  means  of 
course  that  Carbury  is  here.  What 
is  he  here  for  ? " 

"Nothing;  how  can  I  tell?  I 
don't  know :  I  didn't  know  he  was 
here ;  that  is  to  say,  yes — I  did." 

"You  know  and  you  did  not 
know — how  am  I  to  understand 
that?" 

"  Any  way  you  will ;  I  can't  say 
anything  more.  Leave  me,  Sir 
Peter,"  she  added  in  evident  dis- 
tress, "please  leave  me  at  once." 
If  he  did  not  leave  her  at  once  she 
felt  certain  that  the  whole  secret 
would  be  out,  for  she  was  b^;in- 
ning  to  lose  her  head. 

Then  he  left  her,  but  he  went 
with  the  germ  of  an  idea  in  his 
mind,  snd,  unknown  to  himself, 
that  germ  was  striking  root. 
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THE  CROFTERS. 


I. — THE  CROFTER  COMMISSION. 


The  Crofters  Act  of  1886  in- 
troduced principles  hitherto  un- 
heard of  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Commission  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter that  Act  have  been  steadily  at 
work;  but  it  is  only  now,  aiter 
their  issue  of  final  decisions  for 
the  islands  belonging  to  Inverness- 
shire  and  Boss  shire,  that  their 
method  of  work  and  the  result  of 
it  can  be  tested  for  any  complete 
and  definite  area.  A  new  system 
which  has  revolutionised  not  only 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
but  also  the  whole  relationship  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other 
over  the  northern  counties,  must 
be  worthy  of  examination ;  but  the 
interest  is  increased  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  politicians  are  not 
wanting  who  advocate  the  general 
extension  of  the  Act  to  Scotland 
at  large.  As  I  have  in  a  former 
article  pointed  out,  all  the  peculi- 
arities which  constitute  a  "crofting 


country"  are  to  be  found  in  an 
intensified  form  in  the  Western 
Islands.  Now,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  have  done  their  best 
and  worst  in  these  islands,  the  op- 
portunity has  come  to  inquire — Has 
this  novel  legislation  succeeded? 
are  the  people  better  off?  are  their 
prospects  brighter  than  before? 
The  Commission  have  visited  the 
islands  on  three  separate  occasions, 
they  have  heard  all  the  cases  that 
have  come  before  them,  ample 
opportunity  has  been  given  to 
every  man  to  lodge  his  claim. 
Hence  the  rent  at  which  crofts 
under  the  limit  of  £30  are  now 
entered  in  the  rent-rolls  may  be 
considered  as  that  which  will  reg- 
ulate the  relations  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  for  the  future. 
The  following  table  ^  shows  the 
actual  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission : — 


Ko.or 
Hold. 
Ingt. 

Present 
Rent 

Fair  Bent 

Decrease. 

Arrears. 

To  be  paid. 

Cancelled. 

lale  of  Skye, 
Long  Island, 
The  LeWB» 

Total, 

1650 
68d 

1178 

£      t.  d. 
10,082  0  0 

8,018  19  8 

8,285  9  4 

£       9.  d. 
6,924  18  0 

2,846  8  0 

2,225  11  0 

£    ».  d. 
8167  7  9 

672  11  8 

1009  18  4 

£  t.  d. 
28,647  1  8 

10,698  1  8 

16,067  0  2 

£     8.  d, 
8,864  8  1 

8,686  3  8 

8,668  14  0 

£      i.  d. 

16,192  13  2 

7,006  17  7 
11,898  6  2 

8618 

16,886  9  4 

11,496  12  0 

4889  17  4 

49,807   2  8 

16,700  5  9 

88,597  16  11 

Thus,  the  net  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  in  those  islands 
is,  that  3518  heads  of  families,  re- 
presenting about  21,000  persons 
out  of  a  population  of  60,600,  have 
had  their  rents  reduced  by  £4839, 
and  a  laige  portion  of  their  debts 


cancelled.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
duction of  rents,  it  is  impossible 
and  improper  to  comment  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  that  in  almost  every 
district  those  who  know  from  long 
acquaintance  the  real  capacity  of 


*  This  table  is  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  GommiBsion  for  1886,  1887, 
and  1888,  and  from  the'tables  published  in  the  press  for  the  current  year. 
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every  holding  can  point  to  num- 
berless instances  of  glaring  ine- 
quality in  the  decisions ;  but  these 
evils  are  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  policy  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion doubtless  have  the  most  an- 
xious desire  to  do  right  between 
man  and  man,  and  yet  are  abso- 
lutely unable  in  the  short  time  at 
their  disposal  to  arrive  in  all  cases 
at  a  reasonable  decision.  There 
are  two  methods  of  fixing  rents; 
one  by  bargain  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  other  by  calling 
in  a  Commission  with  arbitrary 
powers.  Both  have  their  disad- 
vantages. The  former  prevails 
over  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe;  the  latter  over 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Ire- 
land. Those  who  perceive  the 
faults  of  the  first  will  do  well  to 
inquire  somewhat  minutely  into 
the  evils  of  the  second  before  they 
clamour  for  the  extension  of  the 
system.  On  the  subject  of  rents 
I  have  only  one  more  word  to  add. 
The  fact  of  considerable  reductions 
having  been  made,  is  held  to  prove 
that  Uie  poor  crofters  have  been 
living  under  a  system  of  grinding 
tyranny.  The  reductions  have 
amounted  over  the  islands  at  large 
to  exactly  30  per  cent.  The  reduc- 
tions on  the  large  farms  recently 
falling  out  of  lease,  and  relet  under 
the  old  system  of  free  bargain, 
have  exceeded  this  figure.  It  is 
therefore  sufficiently  evident  there 
has  been  no  injustice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  crofter  community  by 
the  exaction  of  rents  incommen- 
surate with  the  value  of  produce. 

I  now  pass  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  wiping  out  arrears,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
Act  as  it  stands,  and  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered, is  apparent.  The  Act^ 
from  the  landlord's  point  of  view, 
is  indeed  iniquitous,  for  it  cancels 


debts  which  are  not  only  due  to 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty by  his  tenant,  but  on  account 
of  the  sums  thus  cancelled  he  has 
in  all  cases  already  defrayed  the 
landlord's  share  of  rates  and  taxes, 
and  in  very  many  cases  those  of 
the  tenant  besides.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Lady  Matheson  of  the 
Lews,  arrears  due  to  her  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £11,398  have  been  can- 
celled, although  she  has  already 
paid  upon  this  large  sum  her  share 
of  rates,  and  in  most  instances  the 
share  which  should  have  been  borne 
by  the  tenant.  Mr  Fraser-Mack- 
intosh  recently  questioned  the 
Lord  Advocate  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  Lady  Ma- 
theson had  paid  £582  for  tenants' 
rates,  she  being  prevented  by  legisla- 
tion from  securing  repayment.  The 
Lord  Advocate  confirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement,  and  added 
there  was  no  redress.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  rates  for  the 
four  parishes  in  the  Lews  are  of 
the  most  extravagant  character,  it 
is  evident  Lady  Matheson  must 
have  sustained  a  loss  actually  out 
of  pocket,  besides  receiving  no 
rent  of  many  thousand  pounds. 
Surely  with  such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  law  operating  to 
their  ruin,  the  proprietors  of 
the  north  asked  no  extreme  con- 
cession when,  with  one  voice,  they 
approached  the  Grovemment  fifteen 
months  ago  with  this  humble 
prayer  —  ''That  taxation  should 
not  be  levied  on  rents  rendered 
irrecoverable  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." The  result  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  powerlessness 
of  any  appeal  which  is  not  backed 
by  numbers  and  noisy  agitation. 
The  injustice  is  admitted,  but 
there  is  no  redress.  The  effect  of 
the  arrears  clause  upon  the  land- 
lord is,  however,  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  evil  it  has 
worked  and  is  working  among 
the  people.     It  is  the  fruitful 
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parent  of  dishonesty,  nnthrift, 
jealousy,  and  disunion  among  the 
people  at  large.  As  it  stands  in 
the  statute-book,  and  as  it  has 
been  administered,  it  is  a  curse  to 
the  country.  Should  legislation 
designed  to  effect  the  same  pur- 
pose ever  be  extended  to  counties 
beyond  the  Highland  limit,  the 
arrears  clause  stands  out  as  a 
beacon  of  warning  lest  the  evil  it 
has  wrought  should  be  extended 
to  other  populations.  The  reasons 
which  ought  to  restrain  criticism 
and  comment  on  the  action  of  the 
C!ommission  in  fixing  rents,  have 
no  force  in  the  case  of  decisions 
regarding  arrears.  In  the  former, 
a  thousand  considerations  enter 
into  the  calculation  —  climate, 
lie  of  the  ground,  distance  from 
market,  amount  of  tenants'  im- 
provements, Ac,  and  these  pro- 
tect any  decision  from  effective 
comment;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
decisions  themselves  afford  abun- 
dant ground  for  examination,  for 
comparison,  for  criticism,  for  com- 
ment, and,  as  I  intend  to  show, 
for  utter  condemnation.  Why 
was  the  arrears  clause  introduced  t 
For  one  reason  alone.  Bents  be- 
ing, as  was  alleged,  excessive, 
evictions  possible  if  not  probable 


for  non-payment  of  this  rent,  and 
arrears  having  accumulated  for  two  ' 
or  three  years,  it  was  clearly  use- 
less to  reduce  rents  for  the  future 
if  eviction  was  to  be  possible  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulated  arrears. 
Where  rents  were  found  to  be  ex- 
cessive and  arrears  had  accumu- 
lated from  inability  to  pay — in 
these  cases,  and  in  these  alone — 
it  was  intended  the  Commission 
should  have  power  to  reduce  both 
rents  and  arrears.  It  is  clear 
from  the  whole  debate,  and  will 
be  admitted  by  the  most  stren- 
uous advocate  of  the  rights  of 
tenants,  that  the  Commission  re- 
ceived no  roving  power  to  cancel 
arrears  because  it  was  a  pleasant 
and  charitable  thing  to  do,  but 
they  were  limited  to  cancelling 
arrears  or  reducing  them  in  so  far 
as  they  had  arisen  from  honest 
inability  to  meet  the  existing 
rents.  From  examples  alone  is  it 
possible  to  realise — I  dare  not  say 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, for  there  is  absolutely 
none,  but — the  course  which  has 
been  taken.  In  every  one  of  the 
following  cases  the  contrasted  de- 
cisions were  given  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  holdings  were  in  the 
same  township. 


Estate. 


The  Lews 


The  Lews 


Crofter. 


Murdo  Mac- 

Iver 
Norman 

Murray 


Donald  Fin- 

layBon 
Donald 

Matheson 


Present 
Bent. 

Fair  Bent. 

Arrears. 

Ordered  to 
be  paid. 

Cancelled. 

£«.(!. 

£   ff.  d. 

£   «.  d. 

£     ff.  d. 

£    ff.  d. 

0  16  0 

0  16  0 

1   7  4 

1    7  4 

nil. 

1  7  6 

17  6 

1  17  6 

nil. 

1  17  6 

These  two  men,  immediate  neighbours,  are  precisely 
in  similar  positions.  One  has  to  pay  the  whole  of  hia 
arrears,  the  other  none.   Why ! 


2  9  0 
2  9  0 


0  8 
7  1 


2  10  0 
2  10  0 


5  10 
18  17 


Here  Finlayson  owes  about  three  and  a  half  years' 
rent,  Matheson  eight  and  a  half  years'.  Both  having 
to  pay  a  similar  sum,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  profit  by 
having  kept  five  years'  rent  in  his  pocket  which  the 
former  has  paid.   Why  ? 
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The  Lews 


The  Lews 


Skye 


Kilmuir 


MacDonald 


MacDonald 


Kilmuir 


Kilmuir 


MacDonald 


Crofter. 


Kenneth 

Mackenzie 
Alexander 

MacLeod 


} 


Malcolm 
Qraham 


Donald 
Beatson 

Hector 
Matheson 


Lachlan 
Mac  Lean 

P.  &S. 
Nicholson 


Peter  Mac-  ) 

Donald  f 

Donald  ) 

Nicholson  i 


John  Mac- 
Pherson 

John  Mac- 
Pherson 


William 
MacLeod 

William 
aow 


Ronald  Mac- 
donald 


Widow  Mac-  » 
kinnon  ) 

Widow  ) 
Nicholson  ) 


Preaent 
Bent 

Fair  Bent 

AnttBL 

Ordered  to 
be  paid. 

CaneeOad. 

£    8.  d. 

£    t,  d. 

£    M.  d. 

£    9.  d. 

£    a.  d. 

1   1  0 

1    1  0 

6   2  0 

niL 

6  2  0 

0  15  6 

0  15  6 

8   9  0 

2  0  0 

19  0 

Here  Bfackenzie,  having  heen  fairly  rented  all  his 
life,  owes  almost  six  years'  rent.  The  whole  of  it  is 
wiped  out.  MacLeod  owes  four  and  a  half  Tears',  and 
he  nas  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  it.   Why  f 

1  18  0  I  2  4  0  (  11  17  2  I  4  0  0  j   7  17  2 

Graham,  though  under-rented  by  15  per  oent^  was 
six  years  in  arrear.  Four  yeazs'  arrears  are  cancelled. 
Why? 


11  0  0 
11  0  0 


6  3 

0 

35 

2  9 

10  0  0 

6  3 

0 

34 

4  10 

nU. 

25  2  9 
34   4  10 


The  conditions  here  are  similar;  thfi  treatment  is 
different  Why? 

760     4  10  0ll7  18  0     800     9  18  0 

7  9  0     4  12  0    19  17  0      nU.       19  17  0 

Here  Nicholson,  whose  arrears  are  heaTiest,  is  for- 
eran ^  everything,  while  MacLean  has  to  pay  £8. 


9  0 


8 

4  16 

0 

27 

0 

7 

fia. 

0 

4  7 

0 

24 

2 

6 

10  0  0 

27  0  7 
14  2  6 


The  position  of  both  is  similar  as  to  rent ;  but  3fac- 
Donal((  who  has  run  up  the  laigest  bill  for  arrears, 
comes  off  free,  while  Nicolson  has  to  pay  £10.  Why  ? 


2  10  0 
2  10  0 


2 

8 

0 

6  IS  11 

4  0  0 

2 

8 

0 

10  0  9 

nil. 

1  13  11 
10  0  9 


4 

7 

6 

3  0 

0 

5  15 

0 

5  15  0 

4 

2 

6 

2  16 

0 

4  4 

4 

nU. 

The  latter  has  ei^ojed  his  croft  for  four  years  with- 
out rent,  and  is  foigiven  all  his  debt.  The  former  ia 
only  two  years  in  arrear,  and  has  to  pay  the  laiger 
part  Why? 

nil, 
4   4  4 

The  conditions  in  these  two  cases  are  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same,  yet  MacLeod  has  to  pay  the  whole  of 
his  arrears,  and  Clow  nothing  at  all.   Why  ? 

820|320|l6  96|l00|l5  96 

Here  a  debt  admittedly  incurred  for  full  value  re- 
ceived is  almost  wiped  out.   Why  ? 


13  16  0 

na. 


xuc  laiter,  two  years  m  arrear,  nas  lo  pay  tne  lull 
sum  ;  the  former,  four  years  in  arrear.  is  let  off  the 
whole.  Why? 


3 

9 

0 

3 

3 

0 

13  16 

0 

niL 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

14  0 

0 

14  0  0 
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I  have  omitted  all  those  in- 
stances, and  many  are  very  strik- 
ing, where  the  names  of  widows 
stand  in  the  rent-book,  except 
in  the  last,  where  the  rent  of 
two  widows  is  compared,  so  as 
to  eliminate  those  sentiments  of 
sympathy  which  in  dealing  with 
one's  own  property  are  entirely 
laudable. 

These  instances  are  not  culled 
with  care  and  difficulty  from  long 
tables ;  the  reports  absolutely  teem 
with  them ;  they  could  be  multi- 
plied scores  of  times,  and  every 
township  in  the  Highlands  can 
quote  case  after  case  to  illustrate 
how  perfect  a  lottery  is  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Court,  and  men  are  left 
with  no  certainty  but  one — that 
he  who  pays  his  debts  is  a  fool, 
since  he  receives  no  consideration, 
while  the  man  who  has  incurred 
the  largest  arrears  generally  ob- 
tains most  favour.  The  direct 
consequence  has  been  non-pay- 
ment of  rents,  in  the  hope  that  a 
huge  accumulation  of  arrears  may 
secure — ^whether  the  rent  be  judged 
fair  or  no — the  compassion  of  the 
Court  and  nullification  of  the  debt. 
It  has  become  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Highlands  for  the 
crofters  frankly  to  state  that  this 
is  their  purpose  in  refusing  to  pay 
rent,  and  I  can  scarcely  blame 
them  ;  they  are  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  system  which  has  received 
the  reckless  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. From  whatever  point  of 
view  the  question  may  be  re- 
garded, the  reader  will  admit 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Commission  combined 
is  in  this  matter  the  parent — 
as  I  have  said  —  of  dishonesty 
and  onthrift;  while  the  result  of 
fitful  and  uncertain  administra- 
tion must  provoke  jealousy  and  dis- 
union among  those  whose  interests 
have  been  so  unequally  affected. 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  people : 
it  is  not  primarily  with  the  Com- 


mission ;  but  rather  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  too  gladly 
escaped  from  a  difficulty  by  enact- 
ing a  law  in  terms  so  vague  as  to 
court  abuse.  Under  the  Act  as  it 
stands,  the  tenant  who  has  paid 
his  way  meets  with  positive  injus- 
tice, while  he  who  has  made  no 
effort  has  a  large  reward.  When 
Parliament  made  up  its  mind  to 
reduce  arrears,  it  should  have 
limited  such  reduction  to  cases 
where  the  existing  rent  was  found 
to  be  unfair,  and  in  these  cases  the 
excesses  should  have  been  allowed 
for  a  definite  period,  say,  five  years 
in  every  instance.  Thus,  A,  B., 
owing  £10  in  arrears  on  a  £6 
rent,  has  his  rent  reduced  to  £4. 
He  will  be  entitled  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  rent  and  the 
fair  rent  for  five  years,  that  is,  £5, 
and  the  arrears  he  has  to  pay  are 
reduced  by  that  amount.  C.  D. 
paid  a  similar  rent  and  received  a 
similar  reduction,  but  having  been 
punctual  in  his  payments,  he  has 
to  receive,  and  does  receive,  by 
instalments,  the  amount  that  he 
has  overpaid.  If  the  law  had 
stood  thus,  there  would  have  been 
no  temptation  to  accumulate  ar- 
rears; all  would  have  received 
equal  measure,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  just  discontent. 

Taking  the  Act  as  it  stands 
and  administered  as  we  find  it, 
I  repeat  it  has  been  a  disaster  to 
the  country.  Men  have  profited 
inversely  with  their  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  thrift.  Those  who 
have  made  no  effort  to  keep  square 
with  the  world,  but  have  allowed 
year  by  year  to  pass  without  an 
effort  to  meet  their  obligations,  are 
rewarded ;  those  who  in  good  and 
evil  times  alike  have  done  their 
best  to  meet  all  engagements,  are 
left  to  the  reflection  that  courage 
and  honesty  are  not  qualities  that 
meet  with  appreciation,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  far  wiser  to 
run  up  debts  at  their  pleasure  for 
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the  charitable  to  pay  or  for  the 
Legislature  to  cancel. 

Mr  Malcolm  MacNeil,  in  his  in- 
teresting report  from  the  Lews, 
comments  on  the  "  listless  apathy" 
of  the  population,  and  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  this  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  every  circum- 
stance of  difficulty  and  distress 
''some  agency  to  them  unknown 
has  stepped  in  to  their  rescue," 
and,  they  argue,  "  Why  should  not 
the  like  occur  again  t "  The  crofter 
who  has  been  suddenly  relieved  of 
three,  five,  seven,  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  years  of  arrears,  naturally 
argues  what  has  happened  once 
may  happen  again,  and  his  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  vigorous  effort 
is  removed.  His  neighbour,  who 
has  not  succumbed  but  who  has 
annually  met  his  obligations,  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  made  a  sad  mistake  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  repeat 

The  number  of  crofters  in  the 
islands  is  not  less  than  6900.  An 
exhaustive  series  of  visits  by  the 
Commissioners  has  disposed  of 
3518.  Among  the  large  balance 
are  many  who  have  resisted  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period — many 
altogether  —  the  temptation  to 
withhold  payment  of  rent.  With 
these  men  virtue  is  its  sole  re- 
ward ;  bitter  are  the  feelings  with 
which  they  see  advantage  accruing 
to  the  least  worthy  of  their  class, 
and  utterly  destructive  of  manli- 
ness, self-reliance,  independence, 
and  thrift  are  the  lessons  which 
the  Oom  mission  have  taught. 

In  legislation,  however,  there  is 
no  going  back.  Landlords  and 
tenants  alike  know  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  the  new  system,  and 
the  future  must  be  faced. 

The  crofters  of  the  Hebrides 
are  now  starting  fair.  They  have 
a  clear  field,  and  an  opportunity 
of  justifying  the  legislation  which 


has  been  passed  in  their  interests. 
Who  is  there,  however,  that,  know- 
ing the  country,  will  pretend  that 
whatever  gains  have  accrued  to  the 
crofters  have  not,  even  in  their 
exclusive  interest,  been  purchased 
at  a  destructive  price  t  Confidence 
has  been  destroyed,  capital  has 
taken  swift  alarm,  improvements 
have  been  postponed  and  relin- 
quished, and  the  terrible  lesson,  so 
hard  to  eradicate,  that  "  honesty 
is  NOT  the  best  policy,"  has  been 
sedulously  impre«»d  on  the  people. 
Sixty  thousand  people  stUl  struggle 
to  live  in  a  country  where  there  is 
no  manufacture,  and  where  the  gross 
yearly  value  certainly  cannot  now 
exceed  from  £75,000  to  £80,000 
a -year.  The  crofter  qnestion" 
is  as  acute  as  it  ever  was,  and  as 
things  stand  there  are  but  three 
alternatives.  Development  of  new 
industry;  emigration;  discontent, 
poverty,  and  wretchedness,  border- 
ing, in  any  chance  bad  season,  on 
actual  starvation.  In  this  com- 
munity, as  in  every  other,  the 
surest  and  the  best  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vigour  of  the 
people;  but  the  Legislature  have 
taken  the  question  up,  so  far  they 
have  made  a  mess  of  it,  and  they 
cannot  leave  it  where  it  stands. 
The  visit  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  particularly  directed  to 
these  islainds  which  make  the 
exclusive  subject  of  this  article, 
proves  that  Uie  Government  are 
convinced  their  duty  is  not  termin- 
ated, and  that  they  are  resolved  so 
to  proceed  on  remedial  lines  that 
failure — if  such  there  be — shall 
not  be  chargeable  to  them.  The 
directions  in  which  legislative 
action  is  sought  are  fourfold :  firsts 
by  facilitating  the  occupation  of 
new  holdings ;  second,  by  relieving 
to  some  extent  the  fearful  pressure 
of  local  taxation ;  third,  by  bring- 
ing work  to  the  people  through  the 
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fostering  of  local  enterprise ;  fourth, 
by  bringing  the  people  to  work  by 
emigration. 

If  any  man  recommends  the  oc- 
cupation of  new  holdings  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  let  him  glance 
through  the  reports  of  the  Crofters 
Commission,  and  observe  how  the 
township  system  has  produced 
nothing  but  debt,  misery,  and  dis- 
content. To  seize  the  grazings  now 
occupied  by  farmers,  now  bearing 
stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  of  the 
best  breeds  and  highest  value, 
now  producing  all  that  they  are 
capable  of  food-supply  for  the  na- 
tion, to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  crofter  communities,  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  robbery  against 
the  interests  of  individuals,  but  of 
foUy  unredeemed  in  those  of  the 
people  themselves  and  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Farms  aje  indeed 
too  large :  there  is  abundant  room 
for  a  gradation  of  holdings  by 
means  of  which  the  saving  crofter 
may  step  into  the  small  farming 
class.  Men,  however,  who  can  take 
fanns  at  £50,  £30,  £20,  or  even 
£15,  and  stock  them  at  their  own 
expense,  will  not  want  oppor- 
tunities. They  would  be  as  wel- 
come as  rain  to  a  thirsty  soil  on 
almost  every  Highland  estate, 
where  many  farms  are  so  great  as 
to  break  down  under  their  own 
weight.  If,  besides  this,  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can 
be  found  who  will  deem  it  consis- 
tent with  his  duty  to  the  general 
taxpayer  to  advance  money  to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
Buch  action  in  the  interests  of  the 
Highlands  alone  would  be  warmly 
welcomed ;  but  this  is  the  limit  of 
wise  legislative  interference  in  this 
direction.  What  is  wanted  is  a  mix- 
ture of  occupations  and  of  classes 
—  fishermen,   crofter  townships. 


small  farmers,  gradually  grading 
up  to  the  tacksman  with  some 
thousands  of  sheep.  To  place  the 
whole  of  any  country  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  class  is  absurd. 

2.  Relief  from  local  taxation. 
—A  sum  of  £30,000  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Probate  Duty  grant^ 
and  this  has  been  distributed  by 
him  among  the  parishes  of  the 
Highland  counties.  How  sorely 
it  is  needed,  especially  in  the  island 
districts,  is  shown  by  one  fact. 
But  for  this  grant  the  school  rates 
alone  would  stand  at  7s.  6d.  in 
Barvas,  7s.  in  Loch,  4s.  in  Uig,  and 
6s.  lid.  in  Harris ;  besides  which, 
the  poor-rates  amount  to  5s.  6d., 
5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  respectively.^ 
Adding  the  county  and  road  rates, 
the  local  charges  in  Barvas  would 
exceed  15s.  in  the  £;  and  with  a  de- 
creasing rental  the  rates  must  grow. 
By  the  Scottish  Local  Government 
Bill,  the  Government  proposed  to 
make  this  grant  of  £30,000  per- 
petual ;  but  they  have  so  far  yielded 
to  the  clamour  of  debate  as  to  re- 
duce this  figure  to  £10,000.  The 
total  average  chaige  for  every  kind 
of  local  taxation — except  poor-rates 
— ^varies  from  ll.lQd.  in  Earkcud- 
bright  to  24.85d.  in  Banff,  which 
is  the  most  heavily  burdened  county 
outside  the  Highland  line.  On  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  find  some  means  of  replacing 
the  £20,000  diverted  to  other  uses, 
and  of  thus  reducing  the  excep- 
tional charges  on  the  island  par- 
ishes until  they  more  nearly  ap- 
proach that  levied  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  richer  and  more  favoured 
districts. 

3.  Bringing  work  to  the  people. — 
So  far  as  this  is  practicable,  I  have 
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no  hesitation  whatever  in  arguing 
that  this  is  the  right  policy  to 
carry  through  to  its  furthest 
legitimate  conclusion.  Sixty  thou- 
sand people  are  living  in  the  West- 
em  Islands.  If  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  continue  to  live  there  in 
active  industry  and  enjoying  fair 
prosperity,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  empire  that  they  should 
remain.  What  can  Parliament  do 
to  foster  industry  1  To  answer  that 
question  was  the  object  of  Lord 
Lothian's  careful  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  in  June  last.  Mr  Smith 
has  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  definite  action 
will  be  taken  early  next  session. 
It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  any  scheme  proposed  in  the 
interests  of  the  West  Highlands 
should  show  with  unmistakable 
clearness  how  far  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  go,  and  where  they 
are  determined  to  stop.  The  latter 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  former, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  cherishing  illusive  hopes  of  ad- 
vantages which  can  never  be  given. 
The  directions  in  which  public  as- 
sistance maybe  afforded  are  obvious 
— by  railways,  by  piers  and  har- 
bours, and  by  greater  postal  and 
telegraphic  facilities.  Lochiel,  Lord 
Abinger,  The  Mackintosh,  and 
some  other  proprietors  interested  in 
Highland  prosperity,  have  secured 
their  bill  for  a  railway  direct  from 
Glasgow  to  Fort  William.  The 
continuation  which  is  necessary  to 
connect  the  Western  Islands  with 
this  terminus  is  some  thirty -six 
miles  in  length.  The  railway 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  to 
Roshven  was  estimated  to  cost 
£115,000  for  twenty-seven  miles, 
though,  if  carried  through  Arisaig, 
which  would  involve  but  ton  extra 
miles,  to  Malaig — the  terminus  most 


recommended  as  being  on  the  di- 
rect route  of  steamers  through  the 
Sound  of  Skye — ^the  cost  should 
not  be  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  80  vast  an  improvement  as  t^at 
involved  in  placing  the  north- 
western seaboard  within  six  or 
seven  hours  of  Glasgow. 

The  Highland  Railway  with 
its  present  terminus  at  Strome 
Ferry,  is  within  thirteen  miles  of 
Kyleakin,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient point  of  access  for  all  the 
traffic  passing  on  the  west  coast 
Further  north  the  projected  lines 
from  Garve  to  Ullapool,  and  from 
Achnasheen  to  Aultbean,  offer 
great  advantages  to  the  population 
both  of  the  west  coast  and  of  the 
Lews,  and  may  be  constructed 
without  any  excessive  or  prohibi- 
tory outlay. 

I  am  unable  within  the  limits 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  work  which  is  desired  within 
the  islands  themselves.  The  pro- 
jects for  development  by  railways 
in  Skye  and  the  Lews,  and  for 
construction  of  numberless  har- 
bours in  almost  every  island,  have 
been  fully  explained  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Scotland  and  discussed 
in  the  press.  These  projects  can 
only  be  realised  by  expenditure  of 
a  philanthropic  rather  than  com- 
mercial character  from  the  public 
purse.  How  far  expenditure  of 
money  belonging  to  the  taxpayer 
at  lai^e,  in  the  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  district, 
can  be  justified,  is  a  question  for 
statesmen  to  settle.  The  Irish 
Light  Railways  Act,  just  passed 
into  law,  boldly  provides  public 
money  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  special  districts  ;  and  jus- 
tification for  this  departure  from 
sound  economic  theory  has  been 
found  by  the  Chief  Secretary  "  in 
the  poverty  of  the  districts  with 
which  they  had  to  deal."  All  ad- 
mit the  danger  of  any  financial 
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laxity  in  such  matters ;  but  I  con- 
tend that,  if  it  can  be  shown,  and 
so  far  as  it  can  be  shown,  that  ex- 
penditure will  establish  industries 
among  the  people  by  means  of 
which  work  and  money  will  be 
brought  into  the  country,  and  idle- 
ness and  want  driven  out,  such  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  freely  in- 
curred. Employment  is  the  best 
remedy  for  distress,  and  the  State 
is  not  stepping  beyond  her  proper 
province  in  promoting  self-support- 
ing industry  in  those  extremities 
of  the  kingdom  which  are  least  fa- 
voured by  climate  and  situation. 

It  is  not  denied  by  any  that 
construction  of  railways  and  har- 
bours in  the  islands  would  add 
enormously  to  the  value  of  the 
fishing  on  the  coast,  and  conse- 
quenUy  to  the  resources  of  the 
people.  The  only  serious  adverse 
answer  is  to  point  out  that  old- 
established  fisheries — those,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  Banfishire  and 
Aberdeenshire  coast — ^are  barely 
able,  with  all  their  advantages,  to 
hold  their  own.  The  Fishery  Board 
returns  for  Scotland  show  that  last 
year  the  gross  value  of  fish  taken 
on  the  Scottish  coast  amounted  to 
£2,100,000,  of  which  a  very  large 
proportion  was  exported.  The 
balance  that  remains  is  absurdly 
small  for  the  population.  The  fact 
is,  fish  caught  on  the  coast  do  not 
reach  the  consumer.  If  the  people 
of  the  great  inland  towns  could  get 
access  to  the  supplies  of  food  ready 
to  the  fishermen's  hand  on  the 
coast,  vast  would  be  the  benefit  to 
both.  Of  all  the  social  problems 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  reformer, 
there  are  few  of  greater  practical 
moment  than  that  of  bringing  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  supply  of 
food  to  the  door  of  the  hungry 
poor,  and  a  vigorous  effort  to 
widen  the  demand  for  fish  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  further  de- 
velopment of  the  fisheries. 


Even  more  ui^ent  and  far  more 
easy  is  it  for  Uie  Treasury  and 
Post-office  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment which  may  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  the  perpetual  dis- 
putes between  the  Department  and 
the  people,  as  to  the  postal  and 
telegraph  service.  I  give  one  in- 
stance of  what  is  constantly  occur- 
ring. The  Kilmuir  district  in  Skye 
contains  over  5000  people.  Their 
letters  lie  at  Portree  every  day  for 
fourteen  hours,  and  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  when  there  is 
only  a  tri-weekly  service,  thirty- 
eight  hours  are  wasted  within 
fifteen  miles  of  their  destination. 
Every  individual  resident  has 
signed  a  petition  for  redress,  every 
courtesy  is  shown  by  the  Post- 
master-General and  his  subordi- 
nate officers;  but  the  result  is  a 
refusal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  service  to  this  large  pop- 
ulation is  carried  on  at  a  loss  of 
£56,  and  a  better  service  as  far  as 
Uig  would  aggravate  the  deficit  to 
a  total  of  £107.  The  whole  ques- 
tion in  the  wild  and  distant  dis- 
tricts should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Treasury  in  a  liberal  manner,  until 
the  service  is  such  as  to  afford  the 
whole  population  reasonable  con- 
veniences and  encouragement  for 
the  transaction  of  business  by  post 
and  telegram. 

4.  Emigration. —  Earnestly  ad- 
vocating, as  I  do,  every  concession 
which  may  bring  work  to  the 
people  in  their  present  homes,  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  no  solution  is 
possible  which  does  not  include 
large  facilities  for  voluntary  emi- 
gration. This  rightly  carried  out 
is  a  remedial  measure  of  greatest 
value  and  of  greatest  kindness; 
to  look  to  the  other  methods  of 
relief  excluding  emigration  would 
aggravate  the  present  trouble  and 
lead  to  utter  disappointment;  to 
rely  on  emigration  alone  would  be 
both  ungenerous  and  unwise,  and 
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would  infallibly  result  in  failure. 
The  existing  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  any 
single  specific,  but  a  clearly  defined 
and  vigorous  policy  in  the  several 
directions  I  have  indicated  will 


give  good  hope  for  a  lasting  settle- 
ment of  the  Highland  difficulty, 
through  the  well-spent  energy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the 
Highland  people. 

Beoikald  MacLbod. 


II. — ^THEIB  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 


I. — THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  CROFTER  QUESTION. 


"  It  is  a  miBapprehension,  and  one 
that  may  lead  to  manv  others,  to  re- 
gard them  as  a  class  of  small  farmers, 
who  get,  or  are  now  expected  or  sup- 
posed to  get,  their  living  and  to  pay 
rent  from  the  produce  of  their  crofts. 
They  are  truly  labourers,  living  chiefly 
by  the  wages  of  labour,  and  holding 
crofts  or  lots  for  which  they  pay  rent, 
not  from  the  produce  of  the  land  but 
from  wages.  When  employment  is 
deficient  they  are  in  distress,  and  if 
they  cannot  obtain  it  at  home  they 
must  seek  it  elsewhere,  or  they  will 
starve  as  certainly  as  if  they  held  no 
land." 

These  words  expressed  the  view  of 
the  position  of  the  crofters  held  in 
1851  by  an  official  inquirer,  who, 
besides  being  a  native  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  his  report  refers, 
seems  to  have  used  every  possible 
care  to  reach  a  sound  conclusion 
through  laborious  collation  of  the 
views  of  those  best  able  to  inform 
him.  In  those  days,  now  thirty - 
eight  years  ago,  in  the  island  of 
Skye,  including  Baasay,  Rona,  and 
other  islands  parochially  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  ordinary  croft  did 
"not  provide  an  average  family 
with  food  for  six  months;"  the 
same  was  the  case  in  the  Lews  and 
Harris;  in  North  Uist  it  was 
thought  that  an  average  family 
might  possibly  subsist  for  seven 
months  ;  while  in  South  Uist  and 
Barra  the  difierence  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption  was 
largely  against  the  former.  These 
facts  appear  to  justify  the  con- 


clusion that  the  crofter  of  1851 
maintained  himself  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year,  provided 
himself  with  everything  for  which 
money  was  required,  and  paid  his 
rent  from  the  wages  of  some  form 
of  labour. 

How  stands  the  matter  nowl 
Has  anything  occurred  to  change 
the  conditions  then  inseparable 
from  the  crofters'  position  t  The 
population  has  largely  increased, 
subdivision  of  the  holdings  has 
progressed  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  meanwhile  the  scale  of  living 
has  materially  improved  or  has  at 
least  become  greatly  more  costly : 
it  was  calculated  by  an  acute  ob- 
server who  had  access  to  special 
sources  of  information,  that,  three 
years  ago,  more  than  thrice  the 
rental  of  the  parish  of  Barra  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
there  in  payment  for  tea  and  to- 
bacco alone;  if,  then,  another 
rental  be  added  to  cover  the  cost 
of  meal,  clothing,  and  all  other 
purchased  articles,  it  follows  that 
the  croft  which  formerly  supported 
the  family  for  six  or  eight  months 
cannot  now  contribute  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence. But,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  Legislature  has  thought 
fit  to  do  two  things  which  serious- 
ly complicate  a  problem  already 
difficult  enough — viz.,  (1)  To  re- 
cognise the  crofter  as  a  fanner; 
and  (2)  to  stereotype  the  crofting 
system.  It  is  not  ourpurpose  to  dis- 
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CUBS  the  policy  of  recent  legislation 
on  this  subject, — it  is  sufficient 
that  it  exists,  and  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  the 
question. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  that  the 
present  croft  could  only  maintain 
the  occupant  and  his  family  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  year,  even  if 
he  enjoyed  the  whole  return  and 
were  freed  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  rent ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
the  cases  are  rare,  in  the  islands 
at  least,  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  croft  is  not  shared  between 
two  or  more  families,  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  rent-— such  a  rent 
as  has  been  fixed  as  fair — is  en- 
forced by  the  penalty  of  ejectment 
on  failure.  It  would  thus  seem 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  crofter  may  enjoy  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  retaining  his 
holding,  to  free  him  from  the  in- 
cubus of  the  subdivider  or  squatter, 
and  to  restore  to  him  the  whole 
area  which  stands  in  his  name  in 
the  books  of  the  estate.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  this  end. 
There  is  ample  power  for  the  pre- 
vention of  future  subdivision,  but 
none  for  remedying  the  mistakes 
of  landlord  or  tenant  in  the  past, 
— none  for  the  removal  of  a  swarm 
of  squatters  numbering  thousands. 

It  may  be  well  to  cast  a  glance 
backward,  and  before  we  proceed, 
to  understand  how  subdivision 
arose.  Here  we  quote  from  the 
report  of  1851 : — 

"As  oriffinally  allotted,  in  the 
islands  at  least,  the  crofts  seem  to 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  afford- 
the  maintenance  of  a  family  and  the 
means  of  paying  the  established  rent ; 
but  when  ke]p  was  largely  and  pro- 
fitably manufactured,  when  potatoes 
were  extensively  and  successfully 
cultivated,  when  fishing  were  good 
and  the  prices  of  cat9e  high,  the 
crofter  Tound  his  croft  more  than 


sufficient  for  his  wants  ;  and  when  a 
son  or  a  daughter  married,  he  divided 
it  with  the  young  couple,  who  built 
themselves  another  house  upon  it, 
lived  on  the  produce,  and  paid  a  part 
of  the  rent  Thus,  many  crofts  which 
still  stand  in  the  rent-roll  in  the  name 
of  one  occupant,  who  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  whole  rent,  are,  in  fact, 
occupied  by  two,  three,  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  four  families.  On  some 
properties  an  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
vent this  subdivision.  The  erection 
of  an  additional  house  on  any  croft 
was  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition 
was  enforced ;  but  the  evil  was  jiot 
thereby  arrested.  The  married  son 
or  daughter  was  received  into  the 
house  of  the  original  occupant ;  and, 
if  the  land  was  not  actually  divided, 
it  was  not  the  less  required  to  sup- 
port two  or  more  families.  Attempts 
were,  in  some  cases,  made  to  put  an 
end  to  this  practice,  but  it  was  found 
to  involve  so  much  apparent  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  it  was  so  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  all  concerned,  that 
children  should  be  expelled  from  the 
houses  of  their  parents,  that  the  evil 
was  submitted  to  and  still  continues 
to  exist*' 

The  evil  which  existed  in  1851 
has  not  been  mitigated — nay,  has 
become  grievously  augmented — by 
the  lapse  of  time;  for  now,  not 
only  are  the  crofts  required  to 
furnish  partial  support  for  an  in- 
creased population,  but,  through 
the  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  and 
deterioration  of  the  soil,  are  less 
fitted  to  support  them. 

We  propose  in  succeeding  pages 
to  consider  the  question  of  pro- 
viding for  the  subdividers  and 
squatters,  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  holdings  of  those 
to  whom  the  Crofters  Act  applies. 
But  before  entering  on  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  herring-fishery 
is  the  main  source  of  wages  open 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Skve  and  the  Long 
Island.  Some  few  of  the  people 
find  employment  in  the  service  of 
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proprietors,  fanners,  and  sports- 
men— and  there  are,  besides,  local 
fisheries  of  lobsters,  cod  and  ling, 
and  coal-fish  ;  but  these  industries, 
useful  as  thej  are,  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  compared  with  the 
great  herring  -  fisheiy,  which,  at- 
tracting thousands  of  boats,  pro- 
vides wages  for  every  man  and 
woman  not  otherwise  engaged,  and 
has  been  the  principal  factor  in 
determining  the  increase  of  the 
population.  It  maj  be  said  with 
truth  that  a  successful  herring- 
fishing  on  both  coasts  places  the 
West  Highland  population  in  a 
position  of  comparative  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
while  an  adverse  season  lands 
them  in  poverty,  often  in  absolute 
destitution.  In  short,  it  does  not 
admit  of  doubt  or  question  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  herring- 
shoals  would  reduce  some  50,000 
or  60,000  persons,  within  a  very 
brief  period,  to  a  condition  of 
utter  pauperism — to  a  condition, 
not  only  of  inability  to  pay  any 
rent  whatsoever,  but  of  actual 
want. 

The  herring  has  hitherto  been 


popularly  r^arded  as  a  migratoty 
fish,  which,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  followed  the  same  general 
course  year  by  year  with  remark- 
able regularity.  It  is  startling  to 
find  that  scientific  opinion  seems 
now  tending  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view — ^viz.,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  herring  is  a  purdy 
local  creature,  which  witiidraws  to 
deep  water  at  certain  seasons,  re- 
turning within  reach  of  the  fi^er- 
maii  at  others.  If  this  be  the 
true  history  of  the  herring — and 
it  is  so  read  with  great  and  increas- 
ing distinctness  by  some  of  our 
most  able  authorities  —  the  im- 
mense expansion  of  the  fishing 
industry  is  but  another  name  fen- 
its  more  rapid  extinction.  We 
may— we  probably  shall — ^witness, 
within  a  few  years,  the  practical 
ruin  of  this  great  industry,  or  at 
least  its  compulsory  redaction 
within  such  limits  as  may  permit 
nature  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween the  diminished  shoals  and 
the  vast  array  of  enemies  by  whom 
they  are  assailed.  When  this 
occurs,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
West  Highland  population!^ 


^  Upon  this  point  Mr  Anderson  Smith  of  Ledaig,  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Fisheries,  supplies  important  evidence.  Mr  Smith  writes  on  the 
29th  July 

Without  looking  back  too  far  over  my  published  statements,  I  extract 
from  an  address  to  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered  by  me  13th 
December  1886:  *  For  fully  twenty  years  we  have  sought  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  their,  to  a  large  extent,  local  character,  and  to  show  tiiat  they  may  be 
had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  our  own  shores.  There  is  no  month  in  which 
they  are  not  captured,  and  no  month,  we  believe,  in  which  they  do  not  spawn. 
Indeed,  herring  in  all  stages  of  ripeness  and  conditions  of  development  are  con- 
stantly taken  in  the  same  shoaL  They  are  always  with  us  if  we  only  knew  where, 
and  what  they  feed  upon  is  an  important  question  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  whereabouts.  They  approach  the  shore  for  two  purposes — to  feed  and  to 
spawn.    In  the  former  case  they  are  poor,  in  the  latter  in  prime  condition.' 

This  question  of  food  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  differentiation,  no  doubt.  A 
really  skilled  herring-dealer  can  tell  the  herring  from  every  loch  in  Scotland,  so 
distinct  is  their  difference.  The  fish  9f  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Houm  are  the  best 
on  the  west  coast,  but  they  are  not  feeding  when  captured,  and  consequently 
their  peculiar  character  must  have  been  acquired  by  a  continued  residence  in 
the  locality  I    It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  instances  of  lochs  becoming 

^ted  aiter  severe  fishing  over  a  term  of  years.  Not  that  the  herring 
'hed  out,  but  only  down  so  low  that  they  are  unable  to  combat  their  natural 
s.    '  The  chances  are  that  the  local  supply  had,  through  fortunate  con- 
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II. — ^THE  SUBDIVIDEE  AND  SQUATTEB. 


The  crofter,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  sub- 
division of  his  holding, — whether 
recent  or  remote,  whether  due  to 
his  own  action  or  that  of  his  land- 
lord, —  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  squatter  also  has  thrust 
himself  into  the  township,  either 
reclaiming  a  patch  from  the  com- 
mon pasture  whereon  also  he  feeds 
such  stock  as  he  can  gather,  or 
begging  or  renting  a  potato-ground 
from  some  crofter  or  subdivider, 
in  any  case  adding  to  the  excess  of 
numbers  which  the  area  at  com- 
mand is  required  to  feed.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  towards  help- 
ing the  crofter  to  a  position  of  in- 
dependence, is  to  rid  him  of  this 
burden  ;  and  here  we  may  remark 
that  subdivision  of  holdings,  though 
often  the  work  of  the  crofter  him- 
self, was  by  no  means  always  so. 
It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
townships  were  sometimes  removed 
and  added  to  others  by  the  man- 
agers of  estates;  but  Uiough  this 
proceeding  now  bears  the  aspect 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  it  was 
so  far  from  being  regarded  in  this 
light  by  the  "  sufferers,"  that  there 
actually  exists  a  letter  written  to 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  eviction, 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  on 


behalf  of  the  people,  wherein  the 
"oppressor"  is  warmly  thanked 
for  placing  them  in  a  position  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  kelp-making 
and  fishing,  which  their  former 
site  precluded.  That  this  motive 
prompted  the  removals  in  many 
instances  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  while  enforced  migra- 
tions from  inland  townships  to  the 
sea -shore  are  known  to  have  oc- 
curred, there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  removal  from  the  shore 
to  an  inland  site. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject. 
The  problem  before  us  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  subdividers  and  squat- 
ters such  advantages  elsewhere  as 
shall  induce  them  voluntarily  to 
relieve  the  crofters  of  their  pres- 
ence,— we  say  "voluntarily,"  for, 
in  the  existing  state  of  public 
opinion,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  idea  of  compulsion  is  inadmis- 
sible,— and,  to  secure  this  object, 
migration  either  to  adjacent  lands 
or  to  other  parts  of  the  Highlands 
has  been  proposed.  Let  us  exam- 
ine shortly  this  rather  attractive 
project. 

Two  difficulties  meet  us  at  the 
outset — viz.,  (1)  The  strong  indis- 
position of  the  people  to  remove 
at  all ;  and  (2)  their  want  of  the 


ditions,  increased  sufficiently  to  attract  attention,  and  that  it  was  virtually  fished 
out,  the  residue  being  unable  to  regain  ascendancy  until  similar  exceptional  con- 
ditions recur.'  This  is  my  view  as  expressed  in  my  list  of  Hebridean  fishes.  Mr 
John  Murray  supports  this  view  :  *  He  believes  the  herring  of  Loch  Fyne  never 
migrate  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  sea-loch — if  they  even  go  so  far — but  only 
from  the  shallows  to  the  deeps  of  Inverary.'  Bertram  too,  in  his  last  edition  of 
'The  Harvest  of  the  Sea,' seems  to  accept  this  opinion:  'The  herring,  it  is 
asserted,  never  ventures  far  from  the  spot  where  it  is  taken,  and  its  condition, 
when  it  is  caught,  is  just  an  index  of  the  feeding  it  has  enjoyed  in  its  particular 
locality.' 

'*  The  evidence  is  steadily 'accumulating  in  favour  of  this  theory ;  and  although 
it  may  be  overdone  and  narrowed  down  to  limits  against  which  our  judgment 
rebels,  yet  the  rough  principle  I  believe  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  locality 
on  the  west  coast  relying  upon  its  neighbouring  herring-fishery,  may  any  day 
awake  and  find  its  occupation  gone — fished-out  as  thoroughly  as  a  sidmon-river  1 " 
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capital  necessary  to  occupy  hold- 
ings of  adequate  size  (for  it  would 
clearly  be  contrary  to  sound  policy 
to  provide  them  with  holdings  of 
the  old  inadequate  area). 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among 
some  writers  and  speakers  to  lay 
much  stress,  in  laudatory  terms, 
on  the  affection  of  West  High- 
landers for  their  native  townships ; 
but  is  this  sentiment,  in  sober 
truth,  a  subject  for  special  men- 
tion, or  worthy  of  special  praise) 
Is  it  not  rather  a  feeling  which 
exists  in  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  and,  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
in  many  animals, — akin,  in  fact, 
to  the  instinct  which  attaches  a 
horse  to  his  stable^  or  a  cat  to  his 
native  cellar  1  We  apprehend  that 
the  question  does  not  admit  of 
serious  discussion ;  and  however 
worthy  of  pity  we  may  think  the 
man,  horse,  or  cat  whose  feelings 
are  lacerated  by  the  loss  of  a 
familiar  home,  we  nevertheless 
ruthlessly  insist  on  severing  such 
ties,  both  in  our  own  families  and 
among  our  four-footed  friends. 
But  the  difficulty  does  not  consist 
in  showing  that  no  particular  credit 
is  due  to  the  West  Highlander  for 
the  feeling  which  prompts  him  to 
stay  at  home, — it  is  rather  in  offer- 
ing him  inducements  sufficiently 
strong  to  lead  him  to  conquer  it. 
His  new  holding,  according  to  the 
best  authority,  must  not  be  of  less 
rent  than  £26 — i,e,,  it  must  carry  a 
stock  of  8  or  10  cows  with  their 
followers,  and  from  100  to  150 
sheep.  And  this  is  not  all,  for 
it  is  estimated  by  a  trustworthy 
agriculturist  that,  to  reclaim  prom- 
ising moorland  into  good  arable 
land,  involves  an  expenditure  of 
from  XI 5  to  £25  an  acre ;  ^  and  as 
10  or  1 2  acres  of  arable  ground  must 
form  part  of  such  a  holding  as  we 


have  described  (it  would  be  better 
with  twice  as  much),  in  order  that 
winter  fodder  may  be  raised  and 
a  due  rotation  maintained,  we  must 
add  £250  or  £300  to  the  cost  of 
stock  before  our  migrant  can  be 
said  to  be  fairly  started.  Then, 
also,  cropping  in  rotation  involves 
fencing,  the  presence  of  a  &unily 
involves  a  dwelling,  and  the  pos- 
session of   stock  demands  out- 
houses.   On  the  whole,  it  is  plain 
that  a  new  holding  of  suitable 
character  cannot  be  created,  suffi- 
ciently stocked,  and  placed  in  a 
position  to  succeed,  under  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  from  £400  to 
£500,  even  if  the  occupant  is  re- 
quired to  repay  no  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  land  on  which  he  is 
placed;  and  there  is  the  further 
consideration    that^   during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  occupancy,  the 
croft  would  not  produce,  or  wonld 
produce  only  in  part,  sufficient 
subsistence  for  his  family,  while  he 
would  be  precluded  by  his  arduous 
labours  at  home  from  adding  to 
the  household  income  by  seeking 
engagements  elsewhere.    It  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  posi- 
tion of   a  migrant^   under  the 
circumstances  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
may :  earth-hunger  is  a  profound 
sentiment  in  the  Hebrides,  but 
would  any  sane  man,  with  due 
knowledge  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore   him,  embark  on  the  enter- 
prise of  establishing  himself  thus  f 
Are  there  capitalists  in  Great 
Britain  who  would  provide  him 
with  the  necessary  means  ?  Would 
any  Government  be  rash  enough 
to  offer  him  what  he  requires  from 
the  public  purse?    Migration  may 
be  dismissed  as  a  possible  means 
of  attracting  the  subdividers  and 
squatters,  except,  perhaps,  in  a 


^  The  above  estimate  applies  to  operations  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
most  favourable  situations,  and  under  skilled  supervision. — L 
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few  isolated  cases,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances exceptionally  favour- 
able. 

Another  proposal  has  been  to 
offer  the  redundant  population  the 
means  of  emigrating  to  the  colonies 
on  what  is  known  as  the  "Tuke 
system."  Under  this  system  the 
passage  of  the  emigrant  is  paid, 
some  little  necessary  outfit  is  pro- 
vided, a  situation  is  secured  for 
him,  and  he  is  left  to  shift  for 
himself.  To  this  plan  there  are 
two  obvious  objections — it  is  not 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  any 
considerable  numbers,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
emigrants  would  prove  desirable 
servants  to  those  who  engaged 
them.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  effect  of  recent  legis- 
lation has  been  to  impress  the 
crofter  class,  to  which  both  sub- 
dividers  and  squatters  belong, 
with  the  conviction  that  its  mem- 
bers are  farmers,  not  labourers; 
and  probably  few  would  care  to 
exchange  their  life  of  intermittent 
labour  at  home  for  the  continuous 
toil  which  they  know  would  await 
them  as  mere  farm-servants  in  the 
colonies.  As  to  their  fitness  for 
colonial  employment,  they  are 
destitute  of  the  training  which 
would  make  them  valuable — ^they 
are  neither  navvies,  ploughmen, 
lumberers,  nor  accustomed  to  the 
care  of  valuable  cattle.  Their 
lives  indeed  have  been  passed  in 
labour,  but  it  has  been,  in  the 
main,  labour  as  fishermen,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  primitive 
agriculture.  How  little  they  are 
fitted       training  or  habits  sud- 


denly to  take  their  place  among 
a  community  of  energetic  opera- 
tives may  be  judged  from  the 
following  extract,  which  relates  to 
the  improvements  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lews : — 

"They  cheerfully  encounter  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  such  a  life 
(as  fishermen),  and  tug  for  hours  at 
an  oar,  or  sit  drenched  in  their  boats 
without  complaint ;  but  to  labour  with 
a  pick  or  a  spade  is  to  them  most  dis- 
tasteful. It  was  even  found  necessary 
to  bring  labourers  from  other  districts 
to  execute  part  of  the  work,  because 
the  inhabitants  could  not  be  induced 
to  engage  or  to  persevere  in  it" 

Some  other  means  must  be  de- 
vised, if  the  crofter  is  to  be  relieved 
of  his  parasites,  to  induce  an  ex- 
odus of  the  surplus  population :  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  fishing-lots  is 
practicable — that  is  to  say,  of  hold- 
ings comprising  merely  a  site  for  a 
dwelling,  a  potato-ground,  and  a 
right  of  grazing  for  one  cow.  We 
fear  it  is  too  late  to  hope  that 
holdings  of  this  kind  would  prove 
an  attraction,  as  their  acceptance 
would  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  final  abandonment  of 
their  aspirations  to  the  possession 
of  the  coveted  land.  They  fish, 
and,  for  a  short  "spurt,"  they 
fish  fairly  well;  but  their  hearts 
are  not  in  it  any  more  than  in 
the  labourer's  daily  toil.  What 
they  desire  is  the  sense  of  proprie- 
torship, if  possible;  if  not^  then 
that  of  tenancy  at  an  easy  rent. 
The  prospect  of  ownership  seems 
to  stimulate  them  to  persistent 
effort. 


III. — EXTENSION  OF  HOLDINOS. 

It  is  positively  denied,  in  answer  their  holdings,  or  could  cultivate 

to  an  official  inquiry,  that  the  a  larger  area  if  they  possessed  it ; 

crofters  on  one  of  the  largest  pro-  what  they  are  alleged  to  desire 

perties  desire  any  extension  of  is,  the  removal  of  the  squatters. 
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Many  years  ago,  the  late  Sir 
James  Matheson,  desirons  of  en- 
couraging the  occupation  of  larger 
holdings  on  his  property,  offered 
ten-acre  lots  of  arable  ground, 
thoroughly  drained,  trenched,  and 
fenced,  with  corresponding  hill- 
pasture,  to  certain  of  his  small 
tenants;  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  accept  lots  of  more  than  eight 
acres,  and  after  farming  these  for 
two  years,  requested  that  they 
might  be  divided,  as  eight  acres 
proved  more  than  they  could 
manage.  These  and  other  similar 
incidents,  coupled  with  the  paucity 
of  applications  under  the  Crofters 
Act  for  the  enlargement  of  hold- 
ings, justify  a  doubt  whether  so 
much  anxiety  for  enlarged  areas 
really  exists  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed.  Our  own  impression  is, 
that  if  the  crofts  were  restored 
to  their  original  dimensions,  not 
many,  and  only  the  most  energetic 
and  prosperous,  of  the  crofters, 
would  desire  to  acquire  additional 
land — and  the  explanation  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Alternate  cropping 
holds  absolute  sway  over  the  whole 
crofting  area  in  the  northern 
islands  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
western  seaboard ;  turnip-culture 
and  the  sowing  of  improv^  grasses 
are  unknown ;  even  a  period  of  rest 
in  rough  pasture  the  ground  never 
obtains,  and  this  being  the  system 
of  agriculture,  the  crofter  evidently 
lacks  the  elements  of  education  in 
his  trade  as  a  farmer.  Nor  can 
he  farm  otherwise;  for,  on  a  given 
date,  the  ring-fence  of  the  town- 
ship arable  ground  (when  there  is 
a  fence  at  all)  is  breached  for  the 
admission  of  the  stock,  and  remains 
open  till  farming  operations  begin 
in  spring :  the  individual  crofts 
being  unfenced,  no  man  can  grow 
a  turnip  or  sow  an  ounce  of  grass- 
seed  for  his  own  use, — all,  in 
short,  are  reduced  to  the  same 
>w  level. 


It  will  readily  be  understood 
from  the  above  explanation,  that 
the  first  step,  after  the  removal  of 
the  parasites,  towards  raising  the 
crofter,  is  to  improve  his  system 
of  agriculture,  and  that  no  im- 
provement is  practicable  till  indi- 
vidual holdings  are  fenced — ^not 
only  fenced,  but  cross-fenced — so 
as  to  enable  the  more  energetic 
members  of  the  community  to 
adopt  an  approved  rotation,  and 
to  retain  the  results.  But  fencing 
crofts  is  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  most 
Highland  landlords :  0.^.,  in  1883 
there  were  in  the  Lews  2941 
crofts ;  in  North  Uist,  362 ;  in 
South  TTisty  Barra,  and  Benbecula, 
974 ;  and  on  other  properties  they 
were  numerous.  Recent  l^:isla- 
tion,  too,  has  so  far  deprived  the 
landlord  of  his  proprietary  interest^ 
that,  even  if  he  possessed  Uie 
necessaiy  capital,  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  devote  it  to  the 
undertaking — an  undertaking,  too, 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  small  tenants.  The 
writer  of  these  lines,  in  discussing 
this  subject  recently  with  several 
crofters,  was  assured  that  fences 
erected  within  the  township  cul- 
tivations would  certainly  be  de- 
molished. 

A  few  crofters  have  been  re- 
moved under  the  experimental 
scheme  in  Grovemment  colonisa- 
tion ;  but,  few  as  the  individuals 
have  been,  it  is  understood  that  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable  in 
all  cases  to  induce  persons  already 
in  the  occupation  of  land  to  accept 
the  vacant  lots.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  plain  that  the  exten- 
sion of  holdings  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  has  been  assumed  for 
rhetorical  purposes  by  so  many 
well-intentioned  but  ill-informed 
persons.  Where  additional  ground 
is  demanded,  it  will  generally  be 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  settle- 
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ment  of  subdividers  and  squatters 
is  contemplated,  not  the  extension 
of  existing  orofts. 

It  militates  seriously  against  the 
success  of  the  crofter  as  a  farmer 
that  he  is  also  usually  a  fisherman, 
while  the  possession  of  a  croft  often 
withdraws  him  from  fishing  at  in- 
opportune times.  His  tendency  to 
unite  the  two  callings  is,  no  doubt, 
amain  cause  of  his  failure  in  both, 
while  it  is  certainly  an  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  his  holding.  It 
happens  that  there  are  already 
some  £20  crofts  in  one  district  of 
the  Highlands,  and  it  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  that  the  occupants  are 
in  less  prosperous  circumstances 
than  their  neighbours  with  smaller 
holdings;  the  deduction,  by  a 
skilled  observer,  near  them,  is  that 
no  croft  should  be  at  less  than  £50 
rent,  and  that  provision  should 
have  been  made  in  the  Orofters 
Act  for  the  creation  of  fishing- 
lots  in  convenient  proximity  to 
good  boat-harbours.  On  a  previ- 
ous page  we  have  assumed  £25 
as  the  minimum  rent  at  which 
new  holdings  should  be  created; 
if  we  raise  the  limit  to  £50,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  capital  re- 
quired reaches  a  sum  absolutely 
prohibitive. 

Few  persons  in  any  degree  rea- 
lise how  greatly  the  scale  of  living 
has  risen  in  the  West  Highlands ; 
and  as  this  is  clearly  an  important 
element  in  considering  the  question, 
it  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 
Forty  years  ago  all  the  food-stuffs 
imported  into  the  parish  of  Gair- 
loch  were  carried  by  a  smack, 
which  went  twice  a-year  to  Glas- 
gow, and  there  was  no  road  beyond 
Kinlochewe ;  now,  a  steamer  calls 
weekly  at  four  ports  in  the  parish, 
importing  tea,  flour,  meal,  tinned 
meats,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  or- 
anges, confectionery,  bacon,  per- 
fumes, clothing,  tobacco,  and 
whisky,  <kc.    To  XTUapool,  fifteen 


years  ago,  the  steamer  came  only 
once  a-fortnight,  and  an  old  her- 
ring-skiff sufficed  to  receive  her 
cargo ;  now  there  is  a  weekly  call, 
and  each  cargo  would  fill  the  old 
skiff  three  times  over :  the  baker 
of  the  former  days  failed  to  make 
a  living,  whereas  now  four  of  his 
craft  prosper,  and  their  bread  is 
sold  aU  over  the  parish,  while  the 
consumption  of  tea,  tobacco,  and 
whisky  is  described  as  "  enor- 
mous.'' In  1844  Stomoway  had 
no  steam  communication;  while 
now  there  are  two  weekly  steamers 
from  Glasgow  bringing  cargoes 
mainly  composed  of  food-stuffs,  a 
weekly  steamer  from  Aberdeen  or 
Glasgow,  and  a  daily  mail-steamer 
from  Strome  Ferry.  As  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Long  Is- 
land, twenty  years  ago  the  steam- 
service  was  only  fortnightly,  and 
the  cargoes  were  mainly  "  Indian 
and  oat  meal,  molasses,  and  coffee ; 
there  were  also  very  small  quan- 
tities of  tea  and  sugar.  Now,  the 
cargoes  contain  great  variety; 
there  is  practically  no  Indian  meal, 
but  large  quantities  of  oatmeal 
and  flour,  immense  quantities  of 
tea  and  sugar,  butterine,  cheese, 
bacon-stuffy  and  tinned  meats ; " 
there  are  two  weekly  cargo- 
steamers  and  a  daily  mail-steamer. 
In  short,  "  What  were  formerly 
rare  luxuries  to  the  people  are  now 
necessaries,  and  their  wants  have 
increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
means  of  satisfying  them."  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  subsistence 
may  be  estimated  by  the  opinion 
of  an  intelligent  native  of  Skye, 
old  enough  to  remember  the  scale 
of  living  in  1840,  when  £10  a 
family  would  have  covered  the 
whole  annual  expenditure  of  the 
crofter  and  cottar  classes  in  the 
island,  whereas  now  the  expendi- 
ture reaches  at  least  £50  a  family. 
Much  additional  evidence  on  this 
subject  might  be  adduced;  but 
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enough  has  been  said  to  warrant 
the  Gonclusion  that  the  croft,  which 
could  formerly  maintain  four  per- 
sons, will  now  barely  support  one, — 
in  other  words,  that  the  holdings 
should  be  extended  fourfold,  and 
energetically  worked  also,  if  the 
crofter  is  to  live  by  the  land  alone. 
We  desire  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  charge  of  directing 
unfriendly  criticism  towards  the 
improved  diet>scale  which  the  list 
of  imports  attests :  we  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
aim  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to 
reach  a  position  which  enables  him 
to  provide  enough  food  and  to 
spare  for  those  of  his  household ; 
but  this  is  more,  much  more,  than 
can  be  done  all  the  year  round  in 
many  a  Lews  family,  and  it  is 
pitiable  to  have  to  relate  that 
actual  want  of  food  is  there  a  com- 
mon experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  deny  that  extra- 
vagant living  is  among  the  roots  of 
what  is  called  the  crofter  difficulty : 
an  utterly  preposterous  expendi- 
ture on  tea,  much  money  squan- 
dered on  spirits  and  fine  dothes,- 
and  thriftless  household  manage- 
ment, would  reduce  to  poverty 


families  many  degrees  above  the 
crofter  level  in  point  of  means; 
yet  these  follies  may  be  seen  on 
every  side.  In  one  small  store — 
not  the  only  store  in  the  parish — 
there  were  book-debts,  in  1886, 
amounting  to  £15,000,  owed  by 
the  country  people  living  wiliiin  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles;  and  shop- 
keepers throughout  the  islands, 
when  they  can  be  induced  to  speak, 
tell  the  same  tale,  not  only  of 
lavish  consumption,  but,  unh^pily, 
also  of  tardy  payment,  when  pay- 
ment is  made  at  all.  That  the 
character  of  the  people  has  dete- 
riorated in  the  matter  of  common 
honesty,  we  fear  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  perhaps  they  have  bene- 
fited by  legislation, — ^we  earnestly 
hope  that  they  have, — ^for  there 
should  be  something  tangible  to 
show  as  a  set-off  to  such  treat- 
ment, for  example,  as  was  accorded 
to  a  late  respected  and  beloved 
clergyman,  well  known  as  a  bene- 
factor of  his  people.  We  do  not 
name  him,  for  aU  who  knew  the 
Highlands  knew  Aim,  and  he  was 
one  who  would  have  recoiled  from 
publicity  where  his  good  deeds 
were  concerned. 


IV. — THB  HEBR] 

The  connection  of  the  crofter 
question  with  the  condition  and 
resources  of  the  West  Highland 
and  Hebridean  fisheries  is  so  inti- 
mate that  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
the  one  without  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  other.  How  far 
the  crofter  may  justly  depend  upon 
the  sea  as  a  certain  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  what  prospects  there 
are  of  a  substantial  development 
of  this  industry,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  account  which  follows, 
taken  from  the  notes  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  familiar  with 
the  fishing  trade  for  thirty  years. 

"  It  long  has  been  and  still  is  a 


»BAN  FISHERIES. 

popular  supposition  that  the  Heb- 
ridean seas  teem  with  great  variety 
of  fishes,  and  that  the  capture  of 
these  fishes  would  afford  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people,  and 
yield  a  rich  return,  but  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  fishings  has 
been  always  neglected.  Let  us 
see  how  experience  agrees  with 
such  suppositions.  Martin  (1698) 
says  that  there  were  storehouses 
on  the  Harmetra  islands,  Korth 
Uist,  which  belonged  to  a  fishing 
company  of  which  "King  Charles 
was  a  shareholder.  More  than  a 
century  ago.  Professor  Anderson, 
of  Aberdeen,  was  deputed  by  a 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  visit  the  west  coast  and 
the  Hebrides,  and  suggest  what  he 
thought  necessary  to  develop  their 
resources  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  their  inhabitants.  A 
king's  vessel  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose.  Amongst 
his  suggestions  were  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Oaledonian  Oanal  and 
the  Orinan  Canal;  that  houses 
should  be  erected  at  Bowmore, 
Portree,  Ullapool,  and  Stomoway, 
conferring  special  privileges  on 
fishermen,  and  that  sherifib  should 
be  stationed  at  these  villages.  The 
Professor's  suggestions  appear  to 
have  been  carried  out.  Of  all 
these  villages,  Stomoway  is  the 
only  one  which  has  succeeded  as  a 
fishing-station.  The  British  Fish- 
ery Company  built  Tobermory  and 
Stein,  neither  of  which  can  be 
called  thriving.  At  Colonsay, 
Carsaig  (Mull),  and  West  Tarbert 
(Harris),  expensive  piers  were 
built,  none  of  which  are  used  to 
any  extent  in  connection  with  fish- 
ing. There  are  extensive  store- 
houses at  Badcal  and  Lochinver, 
which  were  used  by  a  Mr 
McDonald,  who  carried  on  the 
salmon-fishings  of  that  coast.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  twenty  tin- 
smiths employed  in  connection 
with  his  business.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Thirty-one  years  ago  a 
Company  called  the  Great  West 
of  Scotland  Fishery  Company, 
Limited,  was  formed,  of  which 
many  of  the  foremost  merchants 
of  Glasgow  were  shareholders. 
The  manager  was  a  person  of  east 
coast  experience.  The  Company 
had  stations  at  Barra,  Eriskay, 
Loch  Boisdale,  Bodel  and  Scalpay, 
Harris,  Stein,  Glendale,  Locheish- 
art.  The  fishermen  were  provided 
with  boats  and  fishing-gear ;  stores 
were  kept  where  provisions  were 
supplied ;  a  powerful  steamer, 
specially  designed,  with  sea-water 
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tanks,  plied  round  the  stations 
conveying  the  fish  to  market.  In 
three  years  the  Company  had  to 
wind  up,  after  incurring  consider- 
able loss.  The  steamer,  which  was 
the  first  to  afibrd  communication 
to  these  places,  continued  to  ply 
as  a  carrier  of  passengers  and  goods 
to  these  localities.  The  Dunara 
Castle  is  her  lineal  descendant. 
Had  there  been  any  hope  of  the 
fishing  ultimately  proving  a  suc- 
cess, there  would  have  been  no 
want  of  capital  to  carry  it  on. 
Captain  Kerr  had  a  small  steamer 
specially  built,  and  an  able  cutter, 
for  the  prosecuting  of  these  fish- 
ings. His  scheme  resulted  in  seri- 
ous loss.  Others  have  extended 
their  operations  as  far  as  Bockal, 
and  have  ceased  through  non- 
success.  I  am  aware  that  the 
trawl,  both  by  steamer  and  sailing- 
vessel,  has  been  used  on  the  most 
likely  places  in  the  west  with  dis- 
appointing and  quite  unremuner- 
ative  results.  Great  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Minch,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  is  unfit  for 
trawling.  For  a  century  or  longer 
before  1870  there  sailed  annually 
about  July  from  the  Clyde  ports  a 
large  fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners, 
filled  with  salt  and  barrels,  each 
accompanied  by  two  skiffs  or 
smacks  with  nets  for  fishing  her- 
rings. This  fleet  visited  the  lochs 
of  the  west  coast.  The  most 
noted  places  were  Glendhu,  Loch 
Broom,  Scalpay,  Portree,  Loch 
Hourn,  Loch  Nevis,  Loch  Snizort, 
and  Loch  Scridden.  They  bought 
fish  from  the  natives,  as  well  as 
fishing  themselves.  The  fleet  re- 
turned to  the  Clyde  about  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  cause  assigned 
for  the  extinction  of  this  fleet  is, 
that  after  the  Stomoway  summer 
fishing  was  prosecuted  by  so  many 
boats  with  long  trains  of  nets,  the 
herrings  did  not  appear  with  such 
frequency  in  the  lochs  as  before. 
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The  more  the  Stomoway  fishing 
was  prosecuted,  the  more  the  her- 
rings were  diminished  in  the  lochs 
and  irregular  their  visits.  To  the 
effects  of  the  Barra  summer  herring- 
fishing  is  ascribed  the  final  blow  ; 
this  fishing  began  twenty  -  three 
years  ago.  The  recent  collapse  of 
the  Highland  Fisheries  Company, 
which  had  all  former  experience  to 
guide  and  newest  scientific  ideas 
for  its  assistance,  after  an  ephem- 
eral existence  of  three  years,  em- 
phasises former  failures.  Many 
of  the  native  merchants  have 
shown  considerable  enterprise  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  fishings; 
and  as  the  fishermen  are  often  in- 
debted to  them,  they  can  put  pres- 
sure on  them  to  stimulate  their 
exertions.  But,  withal,  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  industry  is  too 
often  exemplified.  Plenty  of  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  fishings  have  not  been 
neglected.  Let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fishes  which  have  been 
found  to  be  of  commercial  value — 
viz.,  herring,  cod  and  ling,  lobsters, 
conger-eels. 

Herrings, — Barra  and  Stomo- 
way are  now  the  fishing-stations  of 
the  Hebrides.  Off  Barra  and  off 
the  Butt  of  Lewis  are  parts  to 
which  herrings  resort  about  the 
month  of  May  with  comparative  re- 
gularity. Sometimes  the  quantity 
and  sometimes  the  quality,  or  both, 
are  disappointing.  These  herrings 
at  the  beginning  of  May  are  lean 
and  insipid.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  their  quality  is  much 
improved,  especially  those  caught 
in  the  Minch ;  during  •  June  they 
attain  their  primest-  condition. 
The  quality  of  the  herrings  caught 
off  Lochmaddy  and  Harris  is 
better  than  that  of  those  caught 
off  Stomoway  and  Barra.  When 
these  fishings  were  first  begun, 
their  products  were  nearly  all  sent 
in  a  fresh  state  to  the  home  mar- 
kets.   Now,  the  greater  part  fished 


off  Stomoway  is  cured  and  sent  to 
the  Continental  markets.  When, 
this  fishing  was  begun  at  Barra 
twenty-three  years  ago,  nearly  all 
its  produce  was  sent  fresh  to  the 
home  markets.  Wealthy  fish-mer- 
chants in  Liverpool  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  special  steamers  mnning  di- 
rect between  Liverpool,  Barra,  and 
Loch  Boisdale,  with  their  own  fish« 
After  a  few  years  this  system  was 
abandoned.  Now,  all  the  Barra 
fish  are  cured  for  the  Continental 
markets.  Shortly  after  this  fish- 
ing began  at  Barra  and  Loch  Bois- 
dale, curers  established  themselves 
at  Skiport,  Lochmaddy,  Bodel,  Fin- 
nis  Bay,  Scalpa,  and  Tarbert.  All 
these  places  have  been  abandoned 
except  Barra,  Scalpa,  and  Tarbert^ 
because  of  non-success.  At  Barra 
this  industry  is  precarious,  and  at 
Harris  most  discouraging  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  The  news  of  the 
advent  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  on 
any  part  of  the  coast  is  always 
rapidly  spread  through  the  medium 
of  the  coasting  steamers  or  by 
telegraph,  when  fishermen  from  all 
parts  eagerly  proceed  to  the  fortu- 
nate locality.  This  branch  of  fish- 
ing does  not  suffer  or  languish  for 
the  want  of  communication  ;  there 
are  usually  too  many  steamers 
roady  to  give  all  necessary  facilities. 
The  Glasgow  fish-merohants  have 
a  fleet  of  swift  screw -steamers 
which  aro  always  roady  to  be  de- 
spatched to  any  fishing  when  the 
markets  justify  their  doing  so. 
And  the  fishermen  aro  well  enough 
alive  to  their  own  interests  to  ad- 
vise these  merchants  by  telegraph 
when  any  fishing  springs  up.  The 
advent  ot  herring  in  any  of  the 
lochs  during  autumn  or  later  is 
now  infrequent  compared  with 
former  times,  according  to  all  re- 
ports, ancient  and  more  recent. 

"  Cod  and  Ling, — It  was  found 
years  ago,  and  has  recently  been 
confirmed,  that  even  with  the  most 
expeditious  possible  transit  from 
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the  islands,  to  send  these  fish 
in  a  fresh  state  to  the  market 
is  not  so  profitable  as  it  is  to  cure 
them.  Off  Barra  and  off  Lewis 
are  the  greatest  fishing  -  grounds. 
With  the  Barra  men  it  is  an  old 
industry.  The  present  generation 
in  Coll  and  Tjree  say  that  their 
parents  used  to  speak  of  the  Barra 
men  who  came  to  these  islands 
annually  to  fish.  The  Barra  men 
used  to  fish  in  the  Minch.  Now 
they  fish  away  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Barra.  They  say 
that  the  fish  do  not  frequent  the 
Minch  as  before.  On  the  first 
ground  fished  by  them  to  the  west- 
ward they  say  the  fish  have  become 
scarce,  and  they  have  had  to  pro- 
ceed still  farther  west.  The  men 
who  fish  off  Tyree  and  Coll  men- 
tion this  same  peculiarity  occurring 
there — that  on  the  banks  near  the 
shore,  where  they  formerly  fished, 
very  few  fish  are  now  caught. 
They  have  to  go  farther  out;  it 
seems  as  if  the  fish  retreated  be- 
fore the  fishermen.  Another  fea- 
ture which  I  think  indicates  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
fish,  is,  that  as  the  number  of  boats 
increases,  the  number  of  fish  caught 
by  each  boat  decreases.  I  was  told 
long  ago  about  two  crews  of  east 
coast  men  who  fished  at  Canna 
every  spring,  and  in  the  meantime 
two  or  three  boats  began  to  fish 
from  the  north  end  of  Coll,  on  the 
south  of  the  same  bank  on  which 
the  Canna  boats  fished.  The  result 
was  that  the  boats  from  Canna 
were  unsuccessful.  The  boats  that 
fished  from  Coll  were  affected  in 
the  same  way  when  the  Tyree  men 
began  to  fish  to  the  west  of  them. 
The  Eriskay  fishermen  catch  nearly 
all  their  fish  on  the  west  side.  The 
bulk  of  the  fish  caught  off  Barra  is 
ling,  a  small  proportion  is  cod  and 
tusk. 

"  The  same  is  said  of  Tyree  and 
Coll.  On  the  west  of  Skye,  about 
Glendaleand  Watemish,  thegreater 


proportion  is  cod.  Old  fishermen 
say  that  they  do  not  catch  more 
than  half  the  quantity  per  boat 
that  was  fished  thirty  years  ago. 
The  causes  assigned  for  this  de- 
crease are  the  scarcity  of  herrings, 
which  they  say  the  fish  follow,  and 
that  Barra  men  intercept  the  fish. 
They  used  to  fish  and  cure  them 
at  Ross  of  Mull,  Uig,  Skye,  and 
Harris,  but  it  was  stopped.  They 
have  begun  again  two  years  ago  at 
Harris,  but  the  result  has  been  dis- 
couraging. Old  Harris  men  say 
that  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in 
number  and  size  of  the  fish  caught 
compared  with  former  times.  This 
branch  of  fishing  has  succeeded 
better  at  Barra  than  anywhere  else, 
but  even  they  have  their  bad 
seasons.  It  is  discouraging  that 
the  fish  seem  inclined  to  frequent 
more  distant  grounds,  and  the 
yield  per  boat  is  smaller  as  the 
number  of  boats  prosecuting  it 
increases.  This  fishing  requires 
no  extra  communication. 

"  Lobsters, — Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  fishing 
began  thirty-one  years  ago.  The 
native  fishermen  were  taught  by 
some  crews  of  Irishmen  who  then 
went  north.  The  communication 
afforded  by  the  steamer  then  put 
on  by  the  Great  West  of  Scotland 
Fishery  Company  gave  facilities 
for  carrying  the  fish  to  the  market. 
All  the  ground  on  which  these  fish 
are  found,  and  which  is  not  too 
much  exposed  for  the  fisherman's 
creels  or  traps  to  remain  where 
placed,  has  been  fished,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  cleaned  of  these  fish.  There 
is  not  one  dozen  caught  for  every 
ten  dozen  that  were  caught  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  The 
fish  are  now  very  small,  requiring 
generally  two  fish  to  count  as  one 
— all  fish  less  than  four  and  a  half 
inches  long  in  the  solid  part  of  the 
body  being  reckoned  a  half.  On 
the  exposed  west  of  the  Hebrides, 
in  summer  weather,  when  creels 
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can  be  set  without  fear  of  their 
being  swept  away,  great  num- 
bers of  good -sized  lobsters  are 
caught.  But  as  in  summer  the 
risk  of  death  in  transit  is  great 
and  prices  rule  low,  it  would  be 
much  better  that  these  grounds 
were  left  undisturbed  as  breeding- 
places.  This  fishing  cannot  be  in- 
creased ;  it  has  been  prosecuted  to 
the  verge  of  extinction .  It  does  not 
suffer  for  want  of  communication. 

^^Conger-eels, — These  fish,  for- 
merly considered  as  pests,  are  now 
the  most  numerous  and  profitable 
fish  sent  fresh  to  market.  The 
fishermen  now  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  the  capture  of  them.  It  is 
said  that  they  are  diminishing  in 
numbers.  Their  distribution  seems 
to  be  pretty  general. 

"  Halibut  are  caught  in  limited 


numbers ;  the  Barra  men  say  that 
they  have  become  very  scarce. 
There  is  a  bank  of  very  limited 
extent  off  Glendale  where  turbot 
is  caught.  They  are  said  to  be  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  Salmon- 
fishing  by  bag-net  has  been  tried 
at  the  entrance  to  both  Lochmad- 
dy  and  Loch  Boisdale,  and  in  both 
cases  has  been  a  complete  failure. 
Haddocks  and  whitings  are  infre- 
quent, and  in  small  numbers.  I 
believe  that  off  the  Lewis,  north 
of  Stomoway,  haddocks  abound. 
There  is  a  lot  of  coarse  fish,  such 
as  saithe  and  skate,  at  times,  which 
is  of  no  market  value. 

"  Examined  by  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, the  phrase,  ^The  great  un- 
developed fisheries  of  the  Hebri- 
des '  seems  to  be  an  empty  cuckoo- 
cry." 


v. — COKCLUBION. 


When  our  physical  or  mental 
health  is  impaired  we  take  counsel, 
not  with  our  casual  acquaintance, 
but  with  those  who  have  made  a 
life -study  of  symptoms  such  as 
ours ;  the  pity  is  that,  in  dealing 
with  our  economic  diseases,  we 
follow  an  exactly  opposite  course, 
and  try  the  nostrum  of  him  among 
our  friends  who  has  the  loudest 
voice,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  case.  It  is  said,  with  what 
truth  we  know  not,  that  the  en- 
tire complication  called  the  "  Crof- 
ter question "  had  its  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  pretended  solution 
in  the  intelligence  of  one  states- 
man, and  he  not  the  "  dove "  of 
his  cage :  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation are  as  well  known  as  the 
nature  of  the  stories  which  he 
swallowed,  and  the  people  blessed 
him  ;  what  their  feeling  towards 
him  may  be  ten  years  hence  we 
will  not  venture  to  predict.  He 
gave  them  "  fixity  of  tenure  "  and 


"fair  rent";  he  robbed  them  of 
that  which  they  can  never  recover, 
and  of  which  coming  years  will 
teach  them  the  value. 

Meantime  a  Commission  has 
been  diligently  engaged  in  the  re- 
vision of  rents,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
the  reductions  average  about  40 
per  cent,  or  some  4  per  cent  less 
than  the  fall  in  the  price  of  High- 
land stock  which  occurred  su^e- 
quent  to  1884.  It  is  said  that  the 
crofter  was  "  rack-rented,"  and  no 
doubt  if  his  rent  was  fair  in  1883, 
it  required  reduction  in  1885. 
That  it  was  not  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  his  stock 
afibrds  a  presumption  that  the  for- 
mer rent  was  something  more  than 
"fair."  Those  who  have  read  the 
preceding  pages  will  smile  at  the 
idea  that  persons  whose  scale  of 
expenditure  has  reached  the  limit 
there  indicated  can  be  restored  to 
solvency  by  a  reduction  of  their 
rents  from  £4  to  J&3,  or  even  to 
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£2.  There  may  be  a  little  more 
waste,  a  little  less  energy  in  labour ; 
but  to  suppose  that  such  measures 
as  those  which  the  Legislature  has 
sanctioned  can  produce  any  ap- 
preciable e£fect  in  averting  the 
coming  disaster,  is  mere  folly. 

A  stage,  in  short,  had  been 
reached  when  ordinary  humanity 
demanded  that  the  population 
should  be  reduced  within  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintenance,  and  when 
those  who  were  selected,  or  who 
chose,  to  remain,  should  have  been 
rearranged  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  persons  able  to  judge  of 
the  situation  ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  what  is,  at  best,  a  mess. 

We  have,  then,  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  the  population  to  remove. 
We  have  to  entice  the  crofter  to 
extend  the  area  of  his  holding ; 
we  have  to  teach  him  some  sort  of 
system  in  his  farming ;  and  some 
ijiink  we  should  try  to  make  a 
part  of  the  surplus  population 
adopt  the  fishing  business  as  their 
sole  industry.  All  before  us  is 
difficult,  but  the  last  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  for 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  population 
who  are  "  agriculturists  and  herds- 
men "  by  race  instinct — not  fisher- 
men at  all.  Here,  then,  is  the 
problem  which  must  either  be 
faced  now  or  in  a  more  abstruse 
form  in  the*future. 

The  crofter,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  sometimes  averse  to  the  exten- 
sion of  his  holding.  In  those  cases 
where  he  desires  additional  area, 
he  can  rarely  show  his  ability  to 
stock  it.  The  squatter  is  unable, 
from  want  of  capital,  to  occupy 
such  a  holding  as  Grovemment 
would  alone  be  justified  in  provid- 
ing for  him.  The  local  fisheries, 
where  they  exist,  are  of  great- 
ly exaggerated  importance:  e,g.y 
lobsters  are  no  longer  as  plentiful 
as  formerly,  and  are  of  diminished 
size  and  value;  cod  and  ling  are 


partial  and  apparently  migratory 
in  the  Minch — at  any  rate,  they 
are  readily  "fished  out";  had- 
docks are  mere  occasional  and 
sporadic  visitors ;  turbot  are  no- 
where obtained  in  any  quantity ; 
and  lastly,  the  herring,  furnishing 
the  great  staple  industry  of  the 
people,  is  liable,  if  we  may  trust 
the  scientific  opinion  above  quoted, 
to  extinction. 

Railways  and  harbours  are  pro- 
posed,—  the  former,  to  carry  a 
traffic  which  does  not  exist,  or  to 
develop  one  where  there  are  not 
the  conditions  of  development; 
the  latter,  to  accommodate  the 
hypothetical  fishing -fleets  of  per- 
sons who,  if  they  had  their  way, 
would  never  again  shoot  net  or 
hoist  sail.  One  result  would  most 
certainly  ensue :  while  construc- 
tion was  in  progress,  wages  would 
be  obtainable,  and  the  people 
would  not  only  be  induced  to 
remain  at  home,  but  would  in- 
crease at  the  rate  which  has 
already  produced  disastrous  over- 
crowding. When  the  money  was 
all  expended,  and  the  works  were 
complete,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  pressure  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, so  far  from  being  dimin- 
ished, was  actually  increased, — 
that  where  ten  mouths  were  be- 
fore, there  were  now  eleven ;  that 
where  expenditure  had  been  cur- 
tailed through  poverty,  the  for- 
mer scale  of  living  had  been  re- 
sumed. 

Lest  any  should  suppose  that 
we  speak  without  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  local  fisheries,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  some  particu- 
lars on  which  others  may  form  a 
judgment.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  lobster -box  contained  but 
three  dozen,  sometimes  less ;  now, 
the  same  box  often  contains  eight 
dozen,  sometimes  more ;  and  while 
those  who  think  that  the  whole- 
sale capture  of  immature  fish  can 
be  pursued  indefinitely  are  wel- 
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come  to  their  opinion,  it  is  one 
in  which  we  cannot  concur,  for  we 
are  aware  of  miles  of  rocky  coast 
which  have  been  so  completely 
exhausted  as  to  require  years  for 
recovery. 

Some  few  years  ago — not  many 
— ^two  east-coast  boats  established 
themselves  at  the  island  of  Canna 
and  thence  fished  the  South  Minch 
with  such  success  that  two  other 
boats  joined  them  the  following 
season,  making  their  headquaters 
at  the  island  of  Coll ;  the  result 
was  the  entire  collapse  of  the  ad- 
venture, and  the  retirement  of  all 
four.  A  certain  island  proprietor 
employs  two  fishermen  during 
the  summer,  and  six  years  ago 
they  suddenly  began  to  capture 
good  shots  of  fine  haddocks ;  local 
boats  assembled,  and  for  three  or 
four  weeks  there  was  a  successful 
fishing,  but  as  suddenly  as  they 
came  the  fish  disappeared.  The  old 
folks  say  that  no  haddocks  had 
been  there  for  forty  years  before, 
and  there  have  been  none  since. 

A  similar  incident  was  as  fol- 
lows :  An  east-country  boat,  pro- 
secuting the  great-line  fishing  from 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Moidart,  cap- 
tured large  numbers  of  haddocks 
when  fishing  inshore  for  bait;  so 
promising  was  the  prospect  that 
an  arrangement  was  concluded 
whereby  the  proprietor  engaged 
to  afford  facilities  for  smoke-cur- 
ing, and  the  crew  accordingly  re- 
turned the  following  year  with 
the  necessary  appliances.  Not  a 
haddock  could  they  find. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  very  pro- 
ductive turbot-bank  exists  off  the 
north-west  point  of  Skye;  but, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  bank 
was  tested  by  a  steam  -  trawler 
under  local  pilotage,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  except  some  haddocks 
and  a  few  soles,  there  was  nothing 
worth  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  dis- 
tant market.  These  facts  may  be 
doubted,  and  the  writer  can  only 


rcply>  "  Quorum  pars  moffna  fui^ 
while  the  proo&  shall  be  placed 
at  the  service  of  any  courteous 
inquirer. 

That  there  is  fish  in  abundance 
outside  the  Long  Island  is  neither 
denied  nor  even  doubted ;  but  this 
is  a  stormy  sea,  demanding  the 
most  poweiiul  boats  and  the  most 
perfect  appliances.  Probably  the 
great  western  bank  will  never  be 
adequately  fished  till  it  is  attacked 
by  steam  line-boats,  setting  many 
miles  of  lines  and  equipped  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
Highlands.  From  whence  is  the 
capital  to  come  )  Last  generation 
witnessed  the  decay  of  Ullapool, 
Shieldag,  Stein,  and  other  villages 
founded  by  a  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising fishing  company  ;  only  the 
other  day  a  similar  company  passed 
away  from  atrophy.  Is  there  here 
any  encouragement  to  the  investor? 
and  are  there  native  fishermen 
competent  to  the  work  )  We  can- 
not tell ;  but  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  Grimsby  men  are  to  be  found 
every  season  fishing  under  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  on  this  very  ground, 
and  that,  no  farther  back  than  last 
winter,  a  Scotch  boat  from  the  east 
coast  made  a  handsome  profit  by 
fishing  from  West  Loch  Tarbert, 
Harris. 

Let  the  reader  who  has  gone 
with  us  thus  far  cast  his  eye  back 
on  the  quotation  with  which  we  be- 
gan, and  judge  for  himself  whether 
recent  legislation  has  or  has  not 
proceeded  on  a  mistaken  theory. 

Few  will  now  be  found  to  deny 
that  the  presence  of  subdividers 
and  squatters  was  the  main  cause 
of  those  lamentable  and  lawless 
outbreaks  with  which  we  are 
familiar;  our  fear  that  similar 
scenes  may  recur  is  shared,  as  we 
regret  to  learn,  by  some  whose  of- 
ficial, position  lends  weight  to  their 
opinion.  A  clamour  for  more  land 
is  easily  raised  "  to  order,"  and  is 
not  the  less  dangerous  because 
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those  who  order  it  are  ludicrously 
destitute  of  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. One  such  person  was 
heard  to  promise  his  audience 
their  "land  at  half -a- crown  an 
acre,"  while  the  average  rental 
of  the  property  of  which  he  spoke 
is  rather  under  8d.  an  acre, — of  the 
crofter's  land,  under  7d. !  Probably 
this  orator's  conception  of  the  cap- 
ital— or  its  equivalent,  the  labour 
— required  to  reclaim  moorland 
was  equally  "  foggy,"  and  he  may 
be  interested  if  we  attempt  to  clear 
his  horizon. 

The  other  day  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  half  an  hour's  quiet  con- 
versation with  the  son  of  a  crofter 
in  the  parish  of  Lochs.  The  lad 
said  the  family — i,e,  his  father,  him- 
self, and  three  brothers — had  re- 
claimed nearly  eight  acres  of  moss- 
land,  and  he  described  their  crop  as 
excellent;  "but,"  he  added,  "the 
labour  was  immense  and  extended 
over  five  years :  if  we  had  spent 
as  much  time  on  a  farm  in  Canada, 
we  often  think  we  should  have 
been  rich."  They  had  in  fact, 
taking  their  labour  at  only  eigh- 
teenpence  a- day  and  their  year 
at  six  months,  so  as  to  allow  for 
six  months'  fishing,  expended  £292, 
10s.  (more  than  £36  an  acre)  in 
reclaiming  that  which,  when  re- 
claimed, did  not  feed  and  clothe 
them  for  more  than  six  months, 
if  so  much  I  These  four  lads  and 
their  father  in  the  Canadian  north- 
west would  have  owned  absolutely 
800  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  with 
a  right  of  pre  emption  (now,  alas  ! 
about  to  cease)  over  800  acres  more ; 
the  reader  may  imagine  what  their 
energy, — they  were  plainly  ener- 
getic,— would  have  accomplished 
in  five  full  years  on  such  a  holding 
as  that. 

It  is  a  pure  delusion  that  the 
crofter  ne^s,  or  ever  needed,  dry- 
nursing  in  making  a  bargain, — 


indeed  we  doubt  whether  the 
British  Isles  contain  any  class  so 
cautiously  circumspect  in  business 
matters ;  but  the  very  element  in 
his  character  which  tends  to  make 
him  a  keen  dealer  places  him  at 
the  mercy  of  any  scoundrel  who 
can  persuade  him  that  he  is  mis- 
led or  has  been  unjustly  treated. 
When  he  is  offered  a  loan  on  easy 
terms  and  a  good  farm  elsewhere, 
the  proposal  seems  to  him  so  pal- 
pably one-fiided  that  his  suspicions 
are  aroused,  and  he  readily  lends 
an  ear  to  those  who  tell  him  that 
the  offer  is  only  made  to  "  get  rid  " 
of  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
argument,  however  cogent  —  any 
demonstration,  however  plain  — 
would  fully  convince  him  that  none 
desire  his  prosperity  and  happiness 
more  earnestly  than  those  who 
make  the  generous  offer,  —  that 
none  care  less  for  his  future  than 
those  who  would  have  him  remain 
where  he  is,  subject  to  the  adverse 
conditions  which  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  depict,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  open  to  their  manipulation 
whenever  his  discontent  can  be 
made  politically  useful. 

Some  little  daylight  seems  lately 
to  have  forced  its  way  through  the 
darkness ;  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived, in  hundreds,  describing  the 
Government  Colonisation  Scheme 
as  honest)  and  the  islesman  has 
begun  to  ask  himself  whether  his 
sometime  leader  really  cares  so 
much  as  he  pretends  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people? — whether  his 
ends  would  not  perhaps  be  better 
served  if  they  remained  at  home 
in  poverty  and  progressive  degra- 
dation? The  ray  perchance  pre- 
cedes a  dawn  when  objects,  now 
obscure,  shall  be  clearly  discerned 
by  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  :  when 
that  time  arrives,  we  recommend 
the  agitator,  as  our  American 
cousins  say,  to  "  git." 

An  Islesman. 
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Ik  studjing  the  domestic  history 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  interesting 
as  well  as  useful  to  observe  the 
alternating  fortunes  of  political 
parties,  and  their  temporary  gain 
or  loss  of  the  public  confidence. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  be- 
yond the  m^ory  of  the  present 
generation  in  order  to  exemplify 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  After 
the  great  wave  of  public  opinion 
which  swept  away  rotten  boroughs, 
and  placed  the  political  power  for- 
merly exercised  by  their  owners 
in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
party  which  had  either  opposed, 
or  had  at  least  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  opposed,  the  transfer, 
should  meet  with  scant  favour  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  there- 
by become  the  controlling  power 
in  the  constituencies.  The  Tory 
party  was,  accordingly,  made  to 
sustain  a  severe  defeat  at  the 
polls  of  1832,  and  the  party 
of  Reform  enjoyed  a  complete 
triumph.  But  the  reaction  set 
in  before  the  triumph  had  been 
long  enjoyed.  The  discordant 
opinions  which  had  been  brought 
together  under  the  banner  of  Re- 
form, soon  made  themselves  mani- 
fest to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead 
to  the  fall  of  the  Reform  Ministry, 
and  the  premature  formation  of  a 
Conservative  Government.  That 
Government,  because  it  was  prem- 
ature, failed  to  secure  a  majority 
at  the  general  election  of  1835; 
but  its  failure  never  for  one 
moment  stayed  the  reaction  which 
had  commenced,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1837  was  distinctly  more 
Conservative  than  either  of  its 
predecessors.  Then  came  the  dis- 
solution of  1841,  when  the  Reform 
Government  and  party  suffered  as 


great  a  defeat  as  that  which  their 
opponents  had  experienced  in 
1832,  and  a  majority  of  nearly 
a  hundred  was  returned  in  support 
of  the  second  administration,  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  It  is  old  history 
to  tell  how  that  majority  was 
broken  up  in  1846,  and  how  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  really 
changed  the  nomenclature  of 
parties,  and  initiated  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  an  infinite  con- 
fusion among  politicians.  The 
terms  "Protectionist"  and  "Free- 
trader "  for  a  time  superseded  the 
old  appellations  of  "Conservative'' 
and  "Reformer";  and  when  the 
Protectionist  policy  had  been 
so  generally  discarded  as  to  de- 
prive the  word  of  its  political 
value,  the  two  parties  in  the 
State  became  generally  known  as 
"Derbyites"  and  "Liberals,"  and 
until  the  death  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby  such  was  the  usual  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
so-called  Liberals  gained  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  from  this  nom^- 
clature;  for  whilst  the  name  of 
an  individual  has  no  special  sig- 
nificance of  its  own,  there  is 
something  in  the  word  Liberal 
which,  apart  from  party,  recom- 
mends itself  to  men's  minds  as 
descriptive  of  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  and  is  likely  at 
once  to  gain  approval  from  those 
who  are  captivated  by  words 
without  pausing  to  consider  their 
full  sense  and  meaning.  For  of 
course,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
word  Liberal,  as  applied  to  a 
political  party,  cannot  and  does 
not  mean  that  within  the  ranks 
of  that  party  alone  are  to  be 
found  men  who  are  Liberal  in 
the  best  and  non-political  meaning 
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of  the  word.  There  are  Liberal 
men — in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  signifies  generosity  of  feel- 
ing, lai^eness  of  ideas,  and  sym- 
pathy with  fellow-creatures  —  in 
every  religious  creed  and  in  every 
political  party.  I  have  indeed 
heard  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
a  highly  respected  clergyman — 
himself  a  leading  Liberal — that 
every  Christian  should  be  a 
Liberal ;  but  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  confusion  of  terms,  most 
"  illiberal "  in  itself,  and  abso- 
lutely absurd  in  its  application. 
The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  have 
been  often  defined,  and  are,  of 
course,  in  their  original  signifi- 
cation, quite  inapplicable  to  the 
politiciEd  parties  of  to-day.  The 
term  Reformer  signified  a  sup- 
porter of  the  "  great  Reform  Bill," 
and  that  of  Conservative  indicat- 
ed the  man  who  desired  to  keep 
things  as  much  as  possible  as  he 
had  found  them.  In  this  relation, 
the  word  Liberal  was  properly 
used  to  denote  the  man  who  was 
ready  to  regard  in  a  broad  and 
"  liberal  "  spirit  any  proposals  for 
reform  or  amendment  in  the  con- 
stitution; but  inasmuch  as  there 
no  longer  exists  any  party  who 
would  avow  a  different  policy,  the 
word  has  ceased  to  be  a  correct 
definition  or  a  true  description  of 
any  one  particular  and  distinct 
school  of  thought. 

If  this  view  be  disputed,  we 
have  only  to  look  back  to  the 
legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years 
in  order  to  see  that  the  monopoly 
of  the  initiation  and  passing 
through  Parliament  of  large  con- 
stitutional reforms  cannot  be 
claimed  by  one  political  party 
alone.  Household  suffrage,  the 
alteration  of  the  Land  Laws,  the 
development  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  England  and  Scotland — 
these  are  among  the  recent  con- 
stitutional  changes  inaugurated 


by  Tory  Governments;  and  al- 
though it  is  a  favourite  taunt  on 
the  part  of  their  opponents  that 
in  all  these  cases  public  opinion 
had  been  "educated"  by  them- 
selves, yet  they  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  rejoinder  that,  if 
their  statement  be  true,  it  only 
goes  to  show  that  the  Tory 
Government  chose  the  right  mo- 
ment to  introduce  and  pass  mea- 
sures which  it  would  have  been 
premature  to  propose  before  the 
necessary  "education"  of  public 
opinion  had  been  completed.  It 
is,  indeed,  beyond  controversy  that 
the  term  Liberal  is  a  misnomer 
at  this  moment  as  applied  to  any 
special  party  or  the  followers  of 
any  particular  leader.  Within 
very  wide  limits,  all  parties  in  the 
State  are  prepared  to  give  the 
fullest  and  fairest  consideration  to 
any  amendment  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  may  be  proposed ;  and 
the  question  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  between  those  who  are  in  this 
reasonable  frame  of  mind,  and 
those  who,  secretly  or  openly,  de- 
sire to  go  outside  those  limits,  and 
to  attack  the  very  spirit  and  es- 
sence of  the  constitution  itself. 
That  such  men  as  the  latter  should 
monopolise,  or  in  fact  lay  any 
claim  at  all  to,  the  term  Liberal, 
is  in  itself  an  absurdity  at  which 
we  could  afford  to  laugh,  if  it  were 
not  that  by  so  doing  they  conceal 
their  own  ends  and  objects,  and, 
fighting  under  a  name  which  by 
no  means  conveys  to  the  public 
their  true  sentiments  and  ideas, 
obtain  an  influence  and  import- 
ance far  greater  than  is  warranted 
by  their  character  and  talents. 

A  fair  way  of  stating  the  truth 
would  be  to  say  that  the  name 
Liberal  is  in  reality  generally 
applicable  to  the  policy  which 
must  nowadays  be  pursued  by 
all  British  statesmen  and  Brit- 
ish political  parties ;  that  Liberal 
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principles  have  been  accepted  as 
those  upon  which  our  Grovemment 
is  to  be  conducted ;  and  that  it  is 
in  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples that  differences  exist  among 
various  combinations  of  politicians. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  great  difficulties  lie  in  the 
way  of  such  a  recognition  of  this 
fact  as  would  lead  men  to  adopt 
other  names  than  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  employed  to 
describe  the  great  parties  in  the 
State.  The  term  Liberal  has 
been  too  useful,  and  remains  too 
attractive,  to  be  lightly  abandoned 
by  those  who  find  their  advantage 
in  its  use ;  and  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  longer  employed  to  des- 
ignate all  those  multitudinous  sec- 
tions of  a  party  which  has  little  or 
no  cohesion  upon  any  definite  prin- 
ciple, and  certainly  no  monopoly 
of  really  Liberal  principles.  If 
this  be  contradicted,  let  us  go  no 
further  back  for  our  justification 
than  the  last  general  election,  when 
the  party  led  by  Mr  Gladstone 
went  to  the  country  upon  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. It  cannot  with  any  justice 
be  contended  that  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, as  they  have  been  always 
understood  in  this  country,  have 
anything  to  say  to  the  question 
whether  the  imperial  Parliament 
is  to  continue  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, or,  as  far  as  regards  a  large 
portion  of  the  duties  which  it  now 
discharges,  is  to  be  broken  up  into 
separate  and  fragmentary  Legisla- 
tures. If  it  is  said  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  Liberal  traditions 
and  Liberal  policy  to  give  to 
the  Irish  people  that  for  which 
they  are  supposed  to  ask,  it  may 
with  equal  justice  be  retorted  that 
it  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a 
policy  and  such  traditions  to  re- 
fuse to  bow  to  the  emphatic  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  united 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


against  the  adoption  of  Home  Hule 
and  in  favour  of  one  united  Par- 
liament. Facts,  however,  are 
stronger  than  arguments,  and  the 
fact  of  the  secession  of  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  Mr  Bright,  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, and  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
tellectual portion  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  party,  from  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr  Gladstone,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  Home  Rule  pro- 
posals of  that  statesman  were  a 
departure  from  the  Liberal  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  hold  that  party  together. 
Whether  the  term  Liberal  Union- 
ists or  Dissentient  Liberals  be  the 
more  appropriate  one  by  which 
to  describe  the  followers  of  Lord 
Hartington,  it  is  absurd  to  deny  to 
them  as  full  a  claun  to  the  title 
of  Liberal  as  any  which  can  be 
advanced  by  their  opponents.  We 
have  therefore  at  least  three,  and 
probably  it  would  be  more  coirect 
to  say  four,  if  not  five,  different 
sections  upon  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  of 
whom  claim  to  belong  to  the 
Liberal  party,  but  among  whom 
there  exist  the  widest  differences 
upon  many  political  questions,  of 
which  the  solution  will  have  to  be 
sought  within  a  "  measurable  dis- 
tance" of  time.  Lord  Hartington 
and  lus  friends,  indeed,  represent 
the  Liberals  who  have  abandoned 
nothing  of  their  old  creed,  but  who 
have  placed  their  country  before 
their  party,  and  have  determined, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  favourite  reforms,  and  the 
accusation  of  being  indifferent  to 
those  reforms,  to  preserve  at  all 
hazards  the  unity  of  the  imperial 
Parliament.  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  immediate  entauroffe  represent 
those  who,  doubtless  in  all  honesty, 
believe  that  the  aforesaid  unity 
will  be  best  preserved  by  breaking 
it  up,  but  who,  apart  from  this 
particular   question,   are   by  no 
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means  more  "liberal/'  and  upon 
some  points  less  so,  than  many  of 
those  who  follow  Lord  Hartington. 
They  may  be  termed  the  "  official 
Liberal,"  or,  more  properly,  the 
" Gladstonian "  party;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predicate  where  and 
under  what  leader  some  of  them 
will  be  found  ranged  when  Mr 
Gladstone  shall  have  quitted  the 
scene.  The  third  distinct  party 
is  the  Nationalist  contingent  of 
85  which  follows  Mr  Famell,  who 
are  entirely  bound  together  by  the 
common  tie  of  Nationalist  poli- 
tics, and  many  of  whom  have 
nothing  in  common  with  Liberal 
principles  at  all,  and  who,  especi- 
ally upon  certain  matters  connected 
with  foreign  policy,  would  have 
been  violently  opposed  to  Liberal 
proclivities  and  Liberal  aspira- 
tions at  any  time  during  the  last* 
fifty  years.  The  fourth  party  is 
that  of  the  Badicals,  English  and 
Scotch,  who,  nominally  following 
Mr  Gladstone,  do  not  scruple  to 
disregard  his  leadership  and  advice 
whenever  it  suits  them  so  to  do. 
These  men  have  apparently  placed 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr  Labouchere ;  and  for  the  pre- 
sent the  fiftli  party,  by  which  I 
mean  the  SociiJists  proper,  feel  it 
prudent  and  desirable  to  "  lie  low," 
and  to  range  themselves  under  the 
same  banner.  It  is  this  last  party, 
or  the  two  last  parties  combined, 
who  are  apparently  the  most  pow- 
erful at  the  present  moment.  It 
is  with  them  that  the  Gladstonian 
lieutenants  on  the  front  bench 
coquet ;  it  is  with  them  that  any 
organised  attempt  to  delay  public 
business  generally  originates;  it 
is  their  inOuence  which  palpably 
affects  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition 
as  a  party,  and  not  unfrequently 
drags  through  Radical  mud  several 
respectable  occupants  of  the  front 
bench  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  votes 


which  they  now  give  with  evident 
reluctance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  "advanced"  section  of 
the  Gladstonian  party  is  at  this 
moment  the  strongest;  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  leader  of  suffi- 
cient character,  position,  and  ability 
to  command  public  confidence,  does 
not  to  any  great  extent  diminish 
its  powers  for  evil  whilst  in  oppo- 
sition. Mr  Gladstone  and  the 
"official  Liberals"  are  obliged  to 
conciliate  this  "  irrepressible  "  sec- 
tion; and  after  the  lesson  of  the 
Boyal  grants,  and  the  practical 
repudiation  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
leadership  upon  that  question,  we 
may  expect  more  conciliation,  or 
in  other  words,  more  abandonment 
of  old-fashioned  Liberal  principles, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  truckling 
to  the  Radicalism  which  reigns 
below  the  gangway. 

A  curious  commentary  upon 
these  remarks  will  be  found  in  an 
article,  entitled  "  The  New  Liber- 
alism," which  appeared  in  the 
August  number  of  the  <  Nine- 
teenth Century,'  and  which  eman- 
ated from  the  pen  of  Mr  Ather- 
ley-Jones,  the  member  for  North- 
west Durham,  who  is  described 
as  a  Gladstonian,  but  who  appa- 
rently has  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  Radical  section  of  his 
party.  This  gentleman  fully 
admits  that  "the  Home  Rule 
movement  does  not  arouse  enthu- 
siasm among  the  masses ; "  he 
laments  the  fact  that  "the  new 
Liberalism  has  alienated  the 
middle  class,"  and  "is  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  disorganisation, 
scarcely  removed  from  anarchy." 
He  allows  that  "  the  most  effective 
and  zealous  opposition  to  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  and  depart- 
mental extravagance,  has  been 
found  recently  on  the  Conservative 
benches  under  the  leadership  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill;"  and 
he  fears  that,  "apart  from  the 
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powerful  personality  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, the  exclusion  of  the  Liberal 
party  from  power  seems  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged — ^unless, 
indeed,  the  leaders  adequaiely  re- 
cognise the  transformation  of  tJie 
old  into  the  new  LibercUism,  and 
adapt  their  policy  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  people"  The  process 
thus  recommended  by  Mr  Atherley- 
Jones  would  seem  to  be  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  if,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us,  "  official  Liberalism  is 
completely  out  of  tou/ih  with  the 
aspirations  and  aims  of  modem 
Liberal  thought."  These  reflec- 
tions upon  the  occupants  of  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  with  Mr 
Gladstone  at  their  head,  appear  to 
bear  out  the  account  of  the  de- 
plorable state  of  disorganisation" 
of  which  the  writer  had  previously 
complained.  No  better  proof  of 
such  an  unhappy  condition  of 
afifairs  can  be  given  than  that 
a  gentleman  who  extols  the 
"powerful  personality"  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  speaJcs  of  the 
"  personal  loyalty  "  to  that  states- 
man which  previuls  among  his  fol- 
lowers, should  in  the  same  breath 
pronounce  his  trusted  leader  and 
his  more  immediate  friends  to  be 
"  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  aspirations  and  aims  of  modem 
Liberal  thought."  It  is  indeed 
somewhat  hard,  and  savours  not 
a  little  of  ingratitude,  that  this 
should  be  the  description  of  the 
great  statesman  who,  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  demands 
of  "  modem  Liberal  thought,"  has 
cast  to  the  winds  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  in  his 
legislation  for  Ireland,  caused  the 
plighted  faith  of  Parliament  to  the 
purchasers  of  Irish  property  to  be 
deliberately  broken,  and  finally 
allied  himself  with  the  men  who, 
either  sincerely  and  honestly  (in 
which  case  they  were  traitors  to  the 
constitution),  or  else  insincerely 


and  dishonestly  (in  which  case 
they  are  at  least  discreditable 
allies),  had  up  to  1886  continuously 
preached  and  striven  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. All  this  goes  for  nothing 
with  the  disciples  of  the  "  the  new 
Liberalism,"  which,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Atherley-Jones,  "  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  men  of  wealth  or  men  of 
culture  and  leisure  to  espouse  it," 
appears  to  be  able  to  afford  to  de- 
spise its  "  official  leaders,"  and  to 
give  them  a  plain  warning  to  set 
their  house  in  order."  Yet  when 
this  gentleman  teUs  us  that  the 
weakness  of  that  section  of  the 
Opposition  which  is  "  of  an  ultra- 
democratic  type"  lies  in  its  "want 
of  leaderehip,"  he  does  not  perceive 
that  this  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  in  which 
the  tail  of  the  Radical  dog  has  been 
wagging  the  head  until  it  has 
almost  persuaded  itself  that  the 
positions  of  the  two  should  be  re- 
versed. The  loquacious  nonenti- 
ties below  the  gangway  have  talked 
themselves  into  the  belief  that 
their  former  leaders  are  altogether 
behind  the  times,  and  that  no 
leader  is  worthy  of  confidence 
who  does  not  immediately  swallow 
all  the  crotchets  which  in  their 
monotonous  clap-trap  they  declare 
to  be  part  of  "  the  requirements  of 
the  people."  Some  of  these  men 
have,  indeed,  a  glib  tongue,  and 
are  capable  (as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons knows  to  its  cost)  of  declaim- 
ing at  tedious  and  almost  inter- 
minable length  upon  the  particular 
crotchet  which  they  have  made 
their  own.  They  are  still  better 
hands  at  the  task  of  plying 
Ministers  with  perpetual  questions 
(many  of  which  are  upon  subjects 
of  little  or  no  public  interest),  at 
criticising  with  weary  prolixity 
estimates  which  they  imperfectly 
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understand,  and  in  ferreting  out 
and  occupying  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  griev- 
ances of  a  local  or  trivial  character. 
But  for  any  display  of  statesman- 
like qualities,  or  a  capacity  for 
leadership,  we  may  look  in  vain, 
for  no  such  recommendations  will 
be  found  among  the  self-sufficient, 
impertinent,  and  talkative  ''no- 
bodies" who  rail  at  the  leaders 
whom  they  are  unable  to  replace. 
More  than  this,  the  audacious  as- 
sumption of  qttasi  leadership  by 
men  totally  unfitted  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  continual  interfer- 
ence in  debates  by  men  of  neither 
wisdom  nor  eloquence,  but  without 
sufficient  modesty  to  recognise 
their  own  incapacity,  have  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of 
parliamentary  discussion,  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
frequent  scenes  of  disorder  and 
almost  riot,  which  have  been 
greatly  derogatory  to  its  character 
as  a  legislative  assembly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any 
particular  scene  of  this  description, 
and  indeed  the  whole  subject  is 
one  upon  which  a  lover  of  repre- 
sentative government  does  not 
care  to  dwell.  But  the  tone  and 
language  which  now  prevail  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  continually 
such  as  would  disgrace  a  rowdy 
election  meeting.  Some  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  indeed,  habit- 
ually use  language,  especially  to- 
wards the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  every  one  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  Ireland,  which  is  not  only  vul- 
gar and  insolent,  but  in  some  cases 
a  cowardly  abuse  of  their  privileges 
as  members  of  Parliament.  But 
it  is  not  only  from  Irish  Nation- 
alists, excited  by  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  their  country  and  the 
incarceration  of  several  of  their 
own  number,  that  language  is 
heard  of  an  utterly  indefensible 


character.  No  later  than  the  16th 
August,  Mr  Labouchere,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  gave  an  example  of  his 
inability  to  appreciate  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  his  want  of  decency  in  con- 
ducting parliamentary  discussion, 
which  proves  to  demonstration  the 
unfitness  for  leadership  of  this  self- 
constituted  leader  of  the  "  new 
Liberalism."  Being  angered,  for- 
sooth, because  his  silly  and  baseless 
insinuations  of  an  understanding 
between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  as  against 
France  and  Russia,  were  not 
answM*ed  with  sufficient  considera- 
tion towards  so  eminent  a  politician 
as  himself,  Mr  Labouchere  roundly 
accused  Lord  Salisbury  of  "hatred" 
towards  France,  and  of  having 
"grossly  insulted"  that  country 
upon  a  recent  occasion,  "because 
France  happened  to  be  a  repub- 
lic." It  was  scarcely  necessary  for 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to 
state  that  there  was  "not  one 
atom  of  foundation  "  for  the  inso- 
lent allegation  of  Mr  Labouchere. 
No  one  who  knows  the  man  will 
treat  his  insinuations  and  accusa- 
tions otherwise  than  with  con- 
tempt, but  unfortunately  it  la  not 
those  who  know  him  who  are  alone 
reached  by  such  speeches.  They 
become  mischievous  when  circu- 
lated amongst  and  read  by  the 
masses,  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  important,  not  because  the 
position  and  character  of  Mr 
Labouchere  are  such  as  to  give 
weight  to  his  utterances,  but  be- 
cause the  Radical  rank  and  file 
below  the  gangway  have  invest- 
ed him  with  a  certain  fictitious 
importance  by  suffering  him  to 
pose  as  their  leader  whenever  the 
more  experienced  views  of  Mr 
Gladstone  have  inclined  to  an  un- 
welcome moderation.  On  the  very 
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same  evening  Mr  Labouchere  gave 
another  proof  of  his  unfitness  for 
leadership  by  his  insult  to  the 
officials  of  the  British  Museum, 
whose  salaries  had  to  be  voted. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  had  been 
employed,  out  of  office  hours,  as 
experts  in  handwriting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pamell  Commission, 
and  as  this  was  contrary  to  Mr 
Labouchere's  views  of  propriety, 
he  remarked  that  these  gentlemen 
were  "so  stupid  that  they  ought 
not  to  receive  any  salary.  The 
only  way  in  which  he  could  con- 
vince himself  that  they  were  not 
rogues,  was  to  suppose  that  they 
were  utter  fools."  This  remark 
was,  it  is  true,  received  with 
laughter  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  specimen  of  buffoonery 
in  accordance  with  the  genersd 
view  taken  of  Mr  Labouchere  by 
his  brother  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  novel  position  occupied 
by  this  gentleman  as  a  Radical 
leader,  it  becomes  important  to 
note  that  his  unworUiiness  for 
such  a  position  is  displayed  by  the 
habitual  want  of  propriety  and 
decent  self-restraint  which  was 
made  manifest  on  this  particular 
night  by  a  vulgar  and  baseless 
attack  upon  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  a  wanton  insult  to  public 
servants  in  a  place  where  they 
could  not  defend  themselves 
against  the  cowardly  onslaught. 
Such,  forsooth,  are  the  men  who 
aspire  to  lead  the  Liberal  party  ! 

But  if  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
lieutenants  may  justly  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  new 
Liberalism  towards  themselves, 
still  more  may  they  find  fault  with 
the  vague  uncertainty  in  which 
they  are  left  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  may  still  show  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  retained  as 
leaders  of  the  ultra -democratic 
section  of  their  party.    At  the 


close  of  his  article,  Mr  AUierley- 
Jones  condescends  to  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  those  "requir^ents 
of  the  people"  to  which  it  was 
necessary  that  the  policy  of  "  offi- 
cial Liberals "  should  be  adapted. 
As  to  "Welsh  disestablishment, 
taxation  of  ground-rents,  and  abo- 
lition of  primogeniture  and  entail," 
we  are  told  that  these  are  all 
"  valuable  reforms,"  but  "  not  cal- 
culated to  kindle  the  enthusiasm 
of  English  artisans  and  labourers;" 
whUst  "vague  generalities  as  to 
land  reform  and  improved  sanita- 
tion are  common  to  both  parties^ 
and  convey  little  meaning  to  those 
who  are  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
great  problem  how  to  liva  "  These 
reforms,  then,  having  been  rejected 
as  insufficient,  Mr  Atherley-Jon^ 
proceeds  to  inform  us  that  "the 
masses  " — whom  he  exemplifies  by 
the  instances  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  the  miner,  and  the  fac- 
tory hand — "  each  and  aU  feel  that 
they  have  wants^  and  for  those 
wants  there  is  to  be  found  a  pos- 
sible satisfaction.  ...  It  is  true 
they  are  as  yet  inarticulate;  but 
with  the  statesmen  rests  the  respon- 
sibility to  devise  and  formtUate  those 
reforms  by  which,  without  violence 
to  persons,  or  shock  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  morality,  there  may 
be  compassed  for  our  people  a 
wider  difiusion  of  physical  com- 
fort, and  thus  a  loftier  standard 
of  national  morality.  This  is  the 
new  Liberalism"  In  other  words, 
Mr  Atherley-Jones  calmly  claims 
for  the  new  Liberalism  the  mon- 
opoly of  a  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses  —  a  de- 
sire which  has  been  constantly 
and  earnestly  expressed  by  both 
political  parties  in  the  State,  and 
to  carry  out  which  the  Conserva- 
tives have  certainly  done  some- 
what more  than  their  opponents. 
With  all  respect  to  the  member 
for  north-west  Durham,  this  defini- 
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tion  of  the  new  Liberalism  is 
the  veriest  claptrap  that  ever  was 
palmed  upon  the  public.  Every- 
body is  anxious  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses,  though 
everybody  may  not  and  cannot 
agree  upon  the  legislation  by  which 
such  a  praiseworthy  result  will 
best  be  obtained.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain.  Nothing  can  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  impress 
upon  the  masses  that  they  have 
wants  which  might  be  satisfied  by 
legislation,  and  to  leave  them  to 
the  belief  that  those  who  have  the 
power  to  legislate  are  careless  and 
neglectful  of  their  interests.  Mr 
Atherley-Jones  concludes,  indeed, 
with  a  hint  as  to  the  legislative 
action  which  he  desires.  Having 
previously  spoken  slightingly  of 
vague  generalities  as  to  land-law 
reform  and  improved  sanitation,'' 
he  now  speaks  of  "our  system 
of  land  -  ownership,  almost  alone 
among  European  nations  unre- 
formed,''  and  "  the  insanitary  con- 
dition of  our  urban  population,  and 
its  concomitants  of  vice,  disease, 
•  and  poverty,"  as  two  of  the  objects 
which  constitute  "  a  wide  field  for 
legislative  activity."  He  speaks, 
moreover,  of  "  the  monopoly  of 
private  owners  with  vast  resources 
diverted  from  the  charitable  uses 
to  which  they  were  destined,  and 
appropriated  to  narrow  or  sordid 
purposes,''  and  to  "  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  taxation  pressing  with  un- 
equal weight  upon  the  poorer 
classes;"  and  invites  "the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party"  to  this  pro- 
gramme, not  without  a  fear  that  it 
may  be  said  that  his  invitation 
asks  them  "to  embark  upon  pro- 
jects of  a  socialistic  character." 

It  is  probable  that  the  fear  en- 
tertained by  Mr  Atherley-Jones  is 
not  without  foundation ;  for  there 
is  something  more  than  "social- 
istic" in  part  of  his  programme,  as 
soon  as  we  leave  generalities,  and 


attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter 
after  a  practical  fashion.  The  "  re- 
form of  our  system  of  land-owner- 
ship "  may  indeed  mean  anything 
or  nothing.  The  tendency  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  evidently  against 
what  ia  usually  spoken  of  as 
"primogeniture  and  entail";  and 
those  Tory  peers  who  were  so 
frightened  at  the  spectre  of  their 
abolition  as  to  reject  the  Govern- 
ment Land  Transfer  Bill  last 
session,  will  probably  regret  their 
action  when  the  question  again 
comes  before  Parliament.  It  is 
no  very  teirrible  thing,  after  all, 
that  the  presumption  of  law  in 
the  case  of  intestacy  should  be  in 
favour  of  equal  division  of  landed 
property  among  the  children  of 
the  deceased,  instead  of  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  eldest  son;  nor  will 
the  country  be  ruined  by  a  further 
limitation,  or  even  by  the  abolition, 
of  the  law  of  entail.  There  is,  in- 
deed, much  to  be  said  against  the 
latter  proposal,  and  it  may  be 
gravely  questioned  whether  the 
community  would  really  gain  by 
the  alteration;  but  the  principle  of 
forbidding  a  dead  man  to  restrict 
the  action  of  those  who  live  after 
him  is  one  so  easily  understood, 
and  has  so  much  common-sense  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  tolerably 
certain  to  be  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  the  Democracy  which  now 
governs  this  country. 

If  these  are  the  only  reforms 
which  Mr  Atherley-Jones  claims 
to  be  the  object  of  the  new  Liber- 
alism, not  only  need  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  their  modera- 
tion, but  we  may  point  out  that 
the  present  Government  has 
already  travelled  some  way  upon 
the  same  road,  and  that  such  re- 
forms required  no  new  party,  and 
the  desire  to  effect  them  can  be 
monopolised  by  no  new  combina- 
tion, whether  it  adopts  the  word 
Liberalism  or  any  other  prefix 
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to  the  description  of  its  policy 
and  intentions.  These  ideas  are 
"  liberal "  in  no  party  sense,  they 
are  "  new  "  in  no  sense  at  all ;  and 
the  question  is  one  which  has 
gradually  worked  its  way  to  the 
front,  and  will  probably  be  solved 
by  whatever  party  may  be  in 
power  when  its  turn  comes  to  be 
considered  and  dealt  with  by  Par- 
liament. So,  again,  "the  insanitary 
condition  of  our  urban  population'' 
is  emphatically  a  question  entirely 
beyond  and  outside  of  party  com- 
binations. It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  improvement  of  the  dwel- 
lings and  sanitary  condition  of  tJie 
poor  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
object  of  Conservative  statesmen ; 
and  even  so  long  ago  as  in  the 
battles  of  the  Factory  Acts,  it  was 
the  Oonservatives  from  whom  Lord 
Ashley  (himself  sitting  on  the  Con- 
servative side  of  the  House)  main- 
ly received  the  support  which 
enabled  the  cause  of  humanity  to 
triumph.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  claim  as  a  party  ques- 
tion that  which  is  one  of  a  phil- 
anthropic character,  and  upon 
which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
no  party  contest  will  ever  arise. 
It  is  absurd  to  claim  for  the  new 
Liberalism,  or  for  any  other  par- 
ticular school,  that  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  good  wishes  towards 
the  "urban  population"  of  the 
country,  in  whose  improvement 
all  parties  and  all  good  citizens  are 
alike  interested,  and  whose  social 
condition  is  not  likely  to  be  ameli- 
orated by  the  attempt  to  make  it 
the  stalking-horse  of  a  political 
combination. 

But  although  the  claim  to 
monopolise  the  advoc€u;y  of  the 
reforms  which  have  been  indicat- 
ed is  a  patent  absurdity  on  the 
part  of  the  champion  of  the  new 
Liberalism,  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  employs  other  expressions 
which  seem  to  point  to  designs  for 


the  introduction  of  changes  of  a 
more  serious  character.  When  he 
speaks  of  "our  system  of  land- 
ownership"  in  close  connection 
with  "Uie  monopoly  of  private 
owners"  and  "the  heavy  burden 
of  taxation  pressing  with  unequal 
weight  upon  the  poorer  classes," 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  are 
the  legislative  remedies  which  Mr 
Atherley  -  Jones  and  his  friends 
have  in  view  upon  this  subject, 
beyond  those  "vague  generalities 
as  to  land  reform  "  which  include 
the  cheapening  of  land  transfer, 
and  that  alteration  in  the  law  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  which, 
as  experience  has  shown  us,  we 
may  expect  from  a  Tory  Grov- 
emment  without  any  necessity 
of  an  appeal  to  the  new  Liberal- 
ism. Coupled  with  his  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "ultra-demo- 
cratic" to  the  latter  school  of 
thought,  and  his  avowed  fear  that 
"  socialistic  "  aims  upon  these  sub- 
jects should  be  imputed  to  him,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  understand 
that  new  Liberalism  seeks  to 
stand  upon  broader  ground,  and 
aims  at  wider  and  more  revolu- 
tionary measures  than  any  which 
have  as  yet  been  seriously  pro- 
posed to  Parliament  by  responsible 
statesmen.  Whether  "the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation"  really  "presses 
with  unequal  weight  upon  the 
poorer  classes"  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here,  with  any 
hope  of  satisfying  either  those  who 
would  support  or  those  who  would 
dispute  the  proposition.  Such 
statements  are  easily  made,  and 
their  popularity  with  the  masses, 
in  whose  hands  is  the  electoral 
power  in  the  constituencies,  affords 
a  great  temptation  to  their  utter- 
ance. But  if  the  statement  be 
true,  it  casts  a  serious  reflection, 
not  upon  the  present  Government 
so  much  as  upon  preceding  Govern- 
ments and  statesmen,  and  notably 
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upon  Mr  Gladstone,  whose  best 
days  have  been  spent  in  the  altera- 
tion and  arrangement  of  our  finan- 
cial system,  who  has  recast  and 
remodelled  it  with  extraordinary 
skill,  and  who  certainly  never  in- 
tended that  the  "poorer  classes" 
should  bear  an  unequal  pressure  of 
taxation.  Let  it  be  shown  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  Parliament 
elected  by  household  suffrage  will 
be  ready  to  do  its  utmost  to  rem- 
edy any  injustice  under  which  the 
"  poorer  classes  "  may  lie. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  the  word  "unequal"  is  one 
which  may  be  variously  applied. 
In  this  imperfect  world,  in- 
equalities of  income  must  exist, 
just  as  much  as  inequalities  of 
health,  strength,  longevity,  and 
everything  else  that  appertains  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  if  it  is 
attempted  to  throw  an  "  unequal " 
weight  of  taxation  upon  the 
"  middle  "  and  "  upper,"  in  order 
to  relieve  the  "poorer"  classes,  the 
net  result  is  that  the  employing 
power  of  the  former  is  diminished ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  at- 
tempt to  obtain  equality  by  legis- 
lative action,  it  is  sure  to  be  the 
lowest  in  the  social  scale  who  have 
eventually  to  suffer  for  an  undue 
interference  with  the  natural  laws 
by  which  the  condition  of  mankind 
is  regulated.  But  while  it  may  be 
an  open  question  as  to  the  relative 
pressure  of  taxation  upon  different 
classes,  the  allusion  to  "the  mo- 
nopoly of  private  owners"  opens 
up  an  entirely  different  field  of 
controversy,  and,  if  it  indicates 
anything  at  all,  would  appear  to 
disclose  the  desire  of  new  Liber- 
alism to  deal  with  that  monopoly 
by  legislative  action.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  writer  intends 
to  advocate  what  is  called  the 
"nationalisation  of  the  land"  of 
the  country,  or  whether  he  points 
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to  measures  of  a  less  trenchant  and 
sweeping  character.  Two  things, 
however,  are  sufficiently  obvious  : 
first,  that  if  there  be  "private 
owners"  whose  resources  "are 
diverted  from  the  charitable  uses 
to  which  they  were  destined,"  those 
resources,  whether  "  vast "  or  not, 
are  fair  subjects  for  inquiry,  if  not 
for  legislation;  and  secondly,  that 
to  the  far  greater  portion  of  "  pri- 
vate owners  "  no  such  reproach  can 
possibly  attach.  It  is  probable  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  estates,  by 
far  tJie  greater  portion  of  the  land 
in  England  has  been  fairly  bought 
and  sold  in  open  market,  in  many 
cases  two  or  three  times  over, 
during  the  present  century.  If  it 
is  the  creed  of  the  new  Liberal- 
ism that  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  land  has  been  "diverted" 
from  the  uses,  charitable  or  other- 
wise, for  which  it  was  "  destined," 
we  ought  to  be  informed  by  whom 
and  to  whom  this  destination  took 
place,  and  whether  it  occurred 
within  such  a  distance  of  time 
as  would  render  it  in  any  degree 
fair  to  attack  the  present  proprie- 
tors. If,  on  the  other  hand,  new 
Liberalism  wishes  to  assail  the 
"monopoly"  of  owners  on  the 
simple  ground  that  their  "re- 
sources" are  too  "vast"  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  people, 
let  this  view  be  openly  stated, 
without  any  shallow  pretence  of  a 
former  "  destination."  It  is  a  fair 
question  for  a  democracy  to  con- 
sider, whether  a  restriction  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  amount  of 
property,  in  land  or  other  security, 
which  a  citizen  should  be  permitted 
to  hold. 

It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  "  vast "  is,  after  all,  a 
relative  term.  If  the  man  who  owns 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  is  pos- 
sessed of  "  vast  resources  "  in  com- 
parison with  the  owner  of  one 
2o 
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hundred  acres,  so  is  the  latter  if 
compared  wiUi  the  owner  of  a 
single  acre.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
crusade  is  to  be  commenced  against 
the  "  monopoly  of  private  owners," 
it  must  be  one  of  a  far-reaching 
and  general  character.  The  word 
"monopoly"  would  appear  to  be 
only  introduced  ad  invidiam;  for 
the  owner  of  land  has  of  course  no 
more  monopoly  than  the  owner 
of  bank  shares,  railway  stock,  or 
any  other  property,  and  it  would 
be  just  as  wise  and  sensible  to 
place  a  restriction  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  these  as  upon  landed  pro- 
perty. The  woni  "monopoly" 
only  means  that  the  property  which 
belongs  to  A  does  not  also  belong 
to  B,  but  is  A's  own.  In  the  case 
of  land,  it  is  rather  essential  that 
this  should  be  the  state  of  things, 
as  no  one  would  expend  money 
upon  land  if  somebody  else  had  a 
concurrent  claim  upon  the  results 
of  that  expenditure ;  and  if  money 
be  not  expended  upon  land,  all  im- 
provement comes  to  an  end,  and 
deterioration  soon  ensues.  The 
attempt  in  Ireland  to  constitute 
A  and  B,  t.e.,  landlord  and  tenant, 
joint  owners  of  the  land,  has,  so 
far,  been  a  wretched  failure,  and 
can  only  result  in  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  the  interest  of  the  one 
in  that  of  the  other.  New  Lib- 
eralism, if  it  desires  to  obtain  a 
more  equal  redistribution  of  land 
throughout  the  country,  and  to 
destroy  this  supposed  monopoly, 
must  not  stop  at  the  men  of  "  vast 
resources,"  but  is  logically  bound 
to  make  an  assault  upon  the  gene- 
ral body  of  landowners.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
to  seize  the  property  of  private 
owners,  in  the  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  general  equality  of  possession, 
would  be  an  act  of  confiscation 
against  which  not  only  official 
Liberalism  but  all  honest  men 


would  rebel;  and  even  those  who 
have  approached  such  a  process  m 
their  method  of  dealing  with  Iriah 
landlords,  would  think  twice  before 
they  proposed  to  adopt  it  in  Gnat 
Britain. 

But  if  confiscation  is  to  be 
avoided,  fair  compensation  most 
be  given.  Fair  compensation 
could  only  be  given  from  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  new  Liberalism  would  thus 
b^^  its  reforms  in  this  direc- 
tion by  an  enormous  addition  to 
the  taxation  of  the  people,  with- 
out any  corresponding  advantage, 
or,  at  least,  none  which  could  pos- 
sibly poss^  the  principle  of  per 
manence.  For  when  the  "mono- 
poly of  private  owners  "  had  been 
swept  away,  it  could  only  be 
followed  by  the  same  kind  of 
monopoly  in  a  different  form. 
Every  owner  of  a  plot  of  land  is, 
in  this  point  of  view,  a  mono- 
polist, and  whether  a  man  is  the 
monopolist  of  one  acre  or  ten 
thousand  acres,  the  principle  is  the 
same.  If  you  chsjige  your  one 
monopolist  into  ten  thousand  mo- 
nopolists, there  will  be  still  many 
thousands  of  persons  outside  this 
charmed  circle  of  land-possesson 
who  will  have  just  as  much  right 
to  claim  a  furUier  division  of  the 
one  acre  as  the  first  claimantB 
had  to  demand  the  first  division. 
Great  Britain  remains  of  the  same 
size  and  extent,  whilst  her  pope-  i 
lation  rapidly  increases,  and  any  | 
attempt  at  the  compulsory  division 
of  land  could  by  no  possibility  re- 
sult in  more  than  a  very  temporaiy  , 
success.  Against  the  probability 
of  such  success  must  be  set  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  experi- 
enced by  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  new  monopolists  in  turning 
their  land  to  good  account.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  sap- 
pose  that,  if  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  were  divided  into  allots 
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ments  to-morrow,  a  greater  amount 
of  comfort  would  be  felt  by  the 
masses,  whose  interests  the  new 
Liberalism  affects  to  promote  in 
a  special  manner,  as  against  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Many  of 
them  are  not  tillers  of  the  soU  at 
alL  A  still  greater  number  would 
not  be  able  to  receive  allotments  of 
land  sufficiently  near  to  their  dwel- 
lings to  admit  of  their  cultivation 
to  advantage ;  and  as  transactions 
in  the  nature  of  sale  and  barter 
would  immediately  begin,  equal- 
ity would  soon  disappear,  and  the 
thrifty  man  would  prosper,  whilst 
his  careless  neighbour  starved, 
just  as  is  now  the  case  in  every 
country  and  under  every  system. 
The  subdivision  of  land  by  legis- 
lative action  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties;  and  those  who  write 
glibly  about  the  "monopoly  of 
private  owners  "  would  do  well  if, 
before  exciting  discontent  with  our 
present  system  by  vague  and  idle 
language  of  condemnation,  they 
would  endeavour  to  put  before  the 
public  some  Vlefinite  scheme  by 
which  these  difficulties  could  be 
surmounted.  Until  they  do  so, 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  British 
public  will  rate  at  their  proper 
value  these  claptrap  allusions  to 
"  monopoly "  and  "  diverted  re- 
sources,"— expressions  which  may 
serve  the  political  purpose  of  the 
moment,  but  which,  when  analysed 
and  investigated,  will  be  found  to 
have  no  substantial  foundation  in 
the  facts  upon  which  practical 
legislation  must  be  based.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  noted,  that 
this  new  Liberalism,  into  which 
the  Liberalism  of  former  times  is 
invited  to  merge,  is  a  Liberalism 
which  at  every  turn  belies  its  own 
name  by  imposing  restrictions  upon 
everybody,  and  restraining  freedom 
of  action  in  the  most  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  To  restrict 
the  quantity  of  land  which  an 


individual  may  possess,  is,  in  other 
words,  to  restrict  his  means  of  in- 
vestment— which  is  unjust  to  the 
individual ;  and  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tended application  of  capital  to  the 
land — which  is  injurious  to  the 
nation.  The  balance  of  argument 
is  in  favour  of  the  contention  that 
a  greater  amount  of  produce  is  ob- 
tained from  farms  of  considerable 
size  than  from  a  multitude  of  small 
holdings ;  and  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
rural  life  know  perfectly  well  that^ 
as  a  rule,  the  labourer  upon  a  large 
farm,  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  is 
better  off  than  the  small  occupier 
of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  who,  at 
present  prices,  finds  the  "  problem 
how  to  live  "  uncommonly  hard  of 
solution,  and  who  contributes  a 
quota  of  taxation  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  shape  of  rates  and 
taxes,  which  would  have  to  be 
supplied  from  other  sources,  when 
the  land  had  been  subdivided  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be  paid 
by  its  possessors. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  can  judge 
from  a  partial  investigation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  Liberalism, 
it  seems  very  probable  that  old 
and  genuine  Liberalism,  party  and 
principles  together,  will  presently 
be  doomed  by  this  product  of 
democracy,  which,  in  usurping  the 
name,  has  abandoned  the  princi- 
ples of  the  real  Liberal  party. 
To  emancipate  trade ;  to  make 
commerce  free ;  to  war  against  the 
abuse  of  privilege ;  to  unfetter  the 
press ;  to  promote  religious  equal- 
ity and  uphold  the  principles  of 
liberty  in  every  department  of  the 
State,  —  these  were  the  objects 
which  the  Liberal  party  formerly 
advanced  as  those  which  consti- 
tuted its  programme,  and  on  be- 
half of  which  it  fought  and  won 
its  battles  in  the  days  which  we 
have  left  behind  us.  But  those  who 
aspire  to  lead  our  new  democracy 
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have  an  altogether  different  creed. 
Liberty  to  them  is  no  reality,  but 
only  a  political  catchword  with 
which  to  delude  the  masses  into 
the  support  of  projects  which  are 
opposed  to  its  true  spirit.  It  is 
not  liberty  but  licence  which  they 
really  desire, — licence  for  the  many 
to  plunder  the  few ;  licence  for  the 
idle,  the  thriftless,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful of  mankind  to  prey  upon 
the  property  of  the  industrious, 
the  thrifty,  and  the  prosperous. 
The  Liberal  party,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr  Gladstone,  has 
already  drifted  far  enough  from 
its  old  principles  to  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  its  distinctive  nomen- 
clature. The  arbitrary  interference 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  imposition  of  judicial 
rents  upon  the  owner,  whilst  allow* 
ing  to  the  tenant  the  sale  of  his  good- 
will by  unrestricted  competition ; 
the  legislative  restriction  upon  the 
relations  between  employer  and 
employed  in  Great  Britain, —  ail 
these  are  things  which,  whether 
good  or  bad  in  themselves,  are 
directly  contrary  to  those  princi- 
ples of  the  Liberal  party  which 
were  based  upon  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  thought  and  free 
action  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Further  restrictions 
may  yet  be  deemed  necessary — ^re- 
strictions upon  drinking,  restric- 
tions upon  the  hours  of  labour, 
restrictions  upon  other  of  the 
transactions  of  ordinary  life ;  but 
if  such  are  to  be  demanded  and 
enforced,  let  us  not  be  so  absurd 
as  to  allow  the  party  of  restriction 
to  claim  any  longer  the  title  of  the 
Liberal  party.  That  party  for- 
merly inscribed  upon  its  banners 
the  captivating  watchwords  of 
"Peace,  Retrenchment,  Reform." 
The  so-called  Liberals  of  the 
present  day  would  apparently  seek 
"peace"  by  reducing  England  to 
the   position   of  a  second-rate 


Power,  unable  to  maintain  either 
an  offensive  or  defensive  war; 
"retrenchment,"  by  starving  the 
services  and  falling  back  upon  a 
cheese-paring  and  fiiillacious  econ- 
omy ;  "  reform,"  by  assenting  to 
all  the  revolutionary  projects  of 
our  Radical  crotcliet  -  mongers. 
This  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
genuine  Liberal  party,  which  the 
present  Government  really  repre- 
sent in  a  far  greater  measure  than 
their  opponents.  Peace  is  at  this 
moment  rendered  more  secure  Uian 
ever ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  care 
which  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
fences of  the  country— and  on  the 
other,  by  the  confidence  reposed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
firmness  and  discretion  of  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  conduct  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  Powers. 
The  financial  measures  of  Mr 
Goschen,  and  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Estimates 
wherever  reductions  could  be  Inti- 
mately effected,  prove  the  sincerity 
and  goodwill  of  the  Government 
in  the  matter  of  retrenchment; 
whilst  as  to  reform,  their  efforts 
have  certainly  surpassed  those  of 
their  predecessors,  whilst  their  suc- 
cess will  appear  the  more  remark- 
able when  contrasted  with  the  fail- 
ures of  recent  Liberal  adminis- 
trations. No  one  who  studies  the 
legislative  history  of  the  last  three 
years  will  accuse  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  of  want  of  courage  in 
entering  upon  the  path  of  reform. 
They  have  stepped  forward  boldly 
but  wisely,  and  in  carrying  com- 
prehensive measures  through  Par- 
liament, have  at  once  evinced  their 
own  ability  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  have  shown  to  the 
world  that  a  Tory  Government 
is  by  no  means  what  its  enemies 
would  declare  and  desire  it — a 
Government  of  reaction.  Lord 
Salisbuiy's  Government,  in  com- 
mon with  all  men  who  taJce  a  laige 
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and  sound  view  of  the  position, 
fully  understand  and  recognise  the 
fact  that^  in  a  country  such  as 
our  own,  there  can  be  no  legisla- 
tive stagnation,  but  that  questions 
must  and  will  continually  arise 
which  require  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Parliament  in  a  free  and  liberal 
spirit.  They  also  recognise,  how- 
ever, that  reform  and  revolution 
are  things  essentially  different; 
that  a  system  or  institution  which 
stands  in  need  of  the  one  does  not 
of  necessity  require  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  other;  and  that  proposed 
changes  and  amendments  should 
be  carefully  weighed  and  scrutin- 
ised before  their  adoption. 

It  was  never  more  necessary  than 
at  this  particular  period  of  our  his- 
tory, that  the  reins  of  government 
should  be  held  by  men  possessed  of 
the  courage  to  move  boldly  forward 
upon  the  path  of  reform,  and  of 
wisdom  enough  to  do  so  in  a  spirit 
of  Conservatism  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.     Political  power  has 
lately  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  masses,  and  a  deliberate 
attempt   has  already  unhappily 
been  made  to  persuade  them  that 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
above  them  in  the  social  scale  have 
objects   and  interests  divergent 
from  and  opposed  to  their  own. 
To  counteract  a  lesson  so  evil  and 
80  mischievous  as  well  as  untrue, 
political  wisdom  of  no  ordinary 
kind  is  required  by  our  rulera 
The  bulk  of  the  population  of  this 
country  is  neither  destructive  nor 
revolutionary;  but  they  may  easily 
become  both  one  and  the  other  if 
they  are  induced  to  believe  that 
they  are  wronged,  oppressed,  and 
debarred  from  prosperity  by  privi- 
leged classes  or  a  faulty  system  of 
government.   It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  taught  the 
truth  on  these  matters,  and  should 
learn  that  there  is  no  legislative 
panacea  for  the  ordinary  ills  of  ex- 


istence, and  no  system  of  govern- 
ment which  can  secure  universal 
and  continuous  prosperity  to  the 
people.  But  this  lesson  can  only 
be  taught  by  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  those  they 
desire  to  teach,  and  who  combine 
with  the  instruction  a  readiness  to 
grapple  with  the  social  questions 
which  affect  the  people,  and  to 
legislate  where  legislation  is  neces- 
sary in  a  large  and  generous  spirit. 
For  the  fact  that  legislation  can- 
not effect  everything  is  no  reason 
why  nothing  should  be  attempted ; 
and  it  is  above  all  things  desirable 
so  to  deal  with  actual  grievances  as 
to  prevent  their  being  employed  by 
political  agitators  as  levers  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  revolution- 
ary schemes.  Mischievous  crotchets 
are  often  presented  to  the  masses 
in  an  attractive  form;  but  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  people,  and  the 
progress  of  education,  will  prevent 
their  acceptance  so  long  as  sensible 
and  substantial  reforms  are  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  responsible 
statesmen.  Of  course,  the  question 
as  to  what  are  sensible  and  sub- 
stantial "  reforms,  as  distinguished 
from  visionary  projects  and  un- 
workable theories,  is  one  which 
will  at  all  times  be  open  to  discus- 
sion and  argument.  But  it  is  no 
true  Conservatism,  nor  is  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon-sense, to  shut  our  eyes  either 
to  the  existence  of  grievances  or 
the  necessity  of  reforms.  Nor  can 
a  greater  mistake  be  committed 
than  that  of  mistrusting  the  men 
to  whom  the  Unionist  party  has 
confided  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs — as  if  there  was  any  reason- 
able suspicion  that  they  had  erred 
from  the  paths  of  constitutional 
progress,  and  had  adopted  prin- 
ciples other  than  those  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  uphold.  This 
remark  seems  to  be  called  for  both 
by  murmurs  last  year  against  the 
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Radicalism  of  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Bill,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Tory  peers  against  the  Land 
Transfer  Bill  in  this  present  year. 
Both  these  measures  were  de- 
manded by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  both  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  Tory  Grovem- 
ment  to  show  that  Toryism  was 
in  sympathy  with  that  opinion,  and 
was  capable  of  dealing  with  such 
questions  in  a  bold,  liberal,  and 
comprehensiye  spirit  The  Union- 
ist and  Tory  party  have  full  con- 
fidence in  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  sum- 
moned to  his  Cabinet  the  men 
whom  he  thinks  best  qualified  to 
advise  him  upon  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  If  the  measures  of 
such  a  Cabinet  sometimes  appear 
to  their  party  to  be  of  too  Radical 
a  nature,  it  may  be  safely  prophe- 
sied that  it  is  because  there  are 
good  and  substantial  reasons  for 
the  same,  and  that  in  the  new 
order  of  things  under  which  we 
live,  such  measures  have  become 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
public  demand. 

If  we  exclude  the  regrettable 
fiasco  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  the 
most  damaging  thing  that  has 
occurred  to  the  Unionist  party 
during  the  present  year  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the 
Land  Transfer  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  not  that  the  Bill 
was  perfect,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  improbable  that  it 
would  have  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  year,  but  its 
rejection  was  a  practical  rebuke 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
for  having  dealt  with  too  bold  a 
hand  with  the  Land  Laws.  Con- 
sidering the  position  occupied  by 
the  House  of  Lords  before  the 
public,  and  the  constant  allegation 
(untrue  though  it  be)  that  it  is 
•specially  a  "  House  of  Landlords," 


nothing  could  have  been  more  ill- 
advised  as  r^arded  themselves,  or 
more  unjust  towards  the  Govern- 
ment, than  the   action  of  the 
majority  upon  this  occasion.  This 
dreiad  of  reform,  and  suspicion  of 
the  Grovemment  which  undertakes 
it,  must  give  place  to  wiser  and 
more  generous  feelings.    If  the 
Unionist  party  is  to  hold  its  own, 
it  should  encourage  and  not  thwart 
its  leaders  when  they  propose  legis- 
lation which  is  of  a  progressive  and 
reforming  character.     It  is  not 
only  the  Cabinet  which  may  fairly 
complain  of  the  want  of  confidence 
displayed  upon  the  Land  Transfer 
Bill  debate,  and  the  fear  of  pro- 
gressive views  still  entertained  by 
certain  timorous  politicians.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  during  his  visit  to 
Walsall  and  Birmingham  at  the 
end  of  July  have  called  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  dreaders  of 
reform,  and  have  been  so  severely 
criticised  in  some  Conservative 
quarters  as  to  give  occasion  to  the 
enemy  to  rejoice  over  a  supposed 
split  in  the  camp,''  from  which 
they  might  take  comfort  to  them 
selves  under  their  suffering  from  a 
real  infliction  of  the  same  kind. 
Although  no  such  misfortune  really 
exists  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union- 
ists, public  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  attributing  importance  to 
the  speeches  in  question,  and  it 
is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
matter.     Lord  Randolph  is  too 
influential  a  man  to  be  treated 
with  disr^rd  or  indifference,  and 
his  services  to  the  constitutional 
cause  are  too  valuable  and  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten.  Like  every- 
body else.  Lord  Randolph  donbtr 
less  has  his  faults,  but  these  are 
far  more  than  balanced  by  the 
courage,  eloquence,  and  ability  of 
which  he  is  the  undoubted  pos- 
sessor.    All  these  qualities,  for 
instance,  were  conspicuous  in  his 
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speech  upon  the  Boyal  grants, 
which  has,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  speech,  placed  the  true  issues 
involved  in  that  question  clearly 
before  the  people.  To  run  down 
and  condemn  Lord  Randolph 
Ohurchill  is  as  foolish  as  it  is 
irrational  and  ungrateful.  No 
other  living  man  has  done  as 
much,  or  anything  like  as  much, 
to  popularise  Toryism  among  the 
masses^  and  to  show  that  the  so- 
called  Liberal  party  has  no  mon- 
opoly of  the  principles  of  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  right  to  call  attention  to 
these  matters,  because  they  directly 
affect,  or  may  soon  come  to  affect, 
that  unity  of  the  party  which  is  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  the  constitution 
and  prevent  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire.  The  party  is  at 
present  united  and  determined, 
and  if  properly  led  and  guided, 
will  doubtless  succeed  in  its 
patriotic  objects.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  the  popularising  of  the 
party  which  holds  the  reins  of 
power.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  vast  social  problems  which 
require  solution,  and  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  wise  and  vigor- 
ous measures  introduced  by  minis- 
ters who  have  a  united  party 
behind  them,  as  well  as  a  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Moreover,  the  changes  in  the 
electorate  of  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  widening  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  constitution,  have 
opened  the  door  to  reforms  which 
could  not  have  heretofore  been 
accomplished  without  opposition 
which  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  overcome.  With  perfect  consis- 
tency, the  party  which  has  carried 
household  suffirage  and  given  local 
government  to  the  people  may 
pass  on  to  further  measures  of 
amelioration  and  reform  in  full 


reliance  upon  the  support  of  public 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  reliance 
may  be  all  the  more  justified  by  the 
unpopularity  which  their  oppon- 
ents have  brought  upon  themselves. 
Those  opponents,  still  claiming 
to  be  the  Liberal  party,  have 
absolutely  defied  and  scouted 
Liberal  ideas  in  their  wild  at- 
tempts to  force  the  majority  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  minority 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country. 
They  have,  moreover,  supported 
and  upheld  those  who  have  con- 
stantly abused  the  forms  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  have  apparently  had  no  other 
object  but  to  cast  a  slur  upon  that 
House  and  upon  parliamentary 
government.  Through  the  action 
of  these  men,  self-restraint  in 
speech  and  manner  seems  to  have 
been  banished  from  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  order 
has  been  perpetually  infringed, 
and  the  course  of  public  business 
wantonly  and  wickedly  interrupted. 
The  impudent  and  puerile  attempts 
of  some  of  the  delinquents  to  cast 
upon  the  Government  the  reproach 
of  having  wasted  public  time  are 
easily  seen  through  by  all  persons 
of  ordinary  inteUigence;  and  the 
fact  is  well  known  and  understood 
that  upon  the  Eadical  section  of 
the  House  must  be  charged  the 
grave  offence  of  having  done  their 
utmost  to  lower  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
bring  into  disrepute  and  contempt 
that  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment which  has  so  long  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  our  country. 
Insatiable  vanity  and  an  irrepres- 
sible spirit  of  self-assertion  are  not 
sufficient  excuses  for  conduct  which 
it  concerns  the  whole  country  to 
discountenance  and  prevent.  Our 
best  statesmen  are  being  worn  out, 
and  our  whole  system  of  legislation 
thrown  out  of  gear,  by  men  whose 
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action  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
single  day  in  any  town  council  or 
parish  vestry  in  the  kingdom.  So 
far  as  the  Irish  members  are  con- 
cerned, they  may  excuse  themselves 
upon  the  ground  that  their  most 
likely  way  to  obtain  a  Parliament 
in  College  Green  is  to  make  them- 
selves intolerable  at  Westminster. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  language 
which  these  gentlemen  habitually 
employ,  and  which  they  constantly 
have  to  "withdraw."  The  "with- 
drawal "  appears  to  cause  them  no 
sense  of  shame ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  some  sharper  course  must  be 
adopted  if  this  gross  abuse  is  to 
be  checked,  and  decency  restored 
to  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to 
Irish  members  to  cast  upon  their 
shoulders  alone  the  responsibility 
of  the  deterioration  of  those  de- 
bates. Moreover,  Messrs  Sexton, 
Healy,  and  other  Nationalists 
who  inflict  themselves  continually 
upon  the  House,  are  occasionally 
amusing ;  and  although  they  have 
an  objectionable  habit  of  repeating 
the  same  charges,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  nearly  the  same  speeches, 
at  wearisome  length,  it  must  be 
frankly  owned  that  there  are  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  members  who  per- 
form the  identical  feat  with  less 
excuse  and  with  less  ability.  Mr 
Labouchere  has  probably  occupied 
as  much  of  the  public  time,  and 
that  as  little  to  the  public  advan- 
tage, as  any  of  his  confines;  but 
Mr  Labouchere,  like  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  is  sometimes  funny,  and 
something  may  perhaps  be  excused 
to  any  one  who  enlivens  the  dry  dul- 
ness  of  legislative  discussion.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Conybeares,  Hunters,  Storeys, 
Robertsons,  and  others  of  the  same 
kidney  who  could  be  mentioned; 
and  the  constituencies  of  Aber- 


deen, Dundee,  Sunderland,  and 
the  Oambome  division  of  Corn- 
wall, are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  evil  which  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parliament.  Scotland,  in- 
deed, has  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  connection  with  this  question; 
for  Caithness  and  the  Kirkcaldy 
burghs  have,  in  the  persons  of  Dr 
Clark  and  Sir  Geoi^  Campbell, 
added  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
amount  of  pertinacious  loquacity 
by  which  so  much  of  the  public 
time  is  wasted  and  useful  legislsr 
tion  impeded.  The  net  result  of 
all  this  has  undoubtedly  been  to 
deservedly  affix  upon  the  Opposi- 
tion the  unpopularity  which  such 
conduct  alike  entails  upon  those 
who  practise  and  those  who  seek 
to  profit  by  it  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  are,  as  a  rule,  botii 
an  observant  and  a  practical  people, 
and  they  have  watched  with  a  dis- 
approval amounting  to  disgust  the 
manner  in  which  the  wheels  of 
legislation  have  been  clogged  by 
the  misbehaviour  and  ^otism  of 
men  whose  position  and  abilities 
are  not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to 
engross  a  tenth  part  of  the  time 
which  they  are  wont  to  occupy,  to 
the  exclusion  of  better  men  and 
the  undue  protraction  of  debates. 

This  question  of  House  of  Com- 
mons obstruction  has  become  one 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  so  dangerously  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  our  system  of 
parliamentary  government,  that  it 
is  high  time  for  the  constituencies 
to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter : 
for  the  credit  of  those  constitu- 
encies which  send  obstructionists 
to  Parliament  is  seriously  affected, 
and  this  will  be  still  further  the 
case  if  the  same  men  should  be 
again  returned  for  the  same  con- 
stituencies. The  question  is  really 
so  far  above  party  considerations, 
that  men  of  all  parties  in  a  con- 
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stituency  which  has  been  unlucky 
enough  to  return  one  of  these  mis- 
chievous egotists,  might  well  com- 
bine to  return  a  representative 
who  would  relieve  it  from  this 
reproach.  If  constituencies  so 
situated  are  again  cajoled  by  their 
members  into  affording  them  an- 
other opportunity  of  mischief,  they 
must  not  complain  if  a  future 
House  of  Commons,  determined 
to  prevent  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem from  falling  into  utter  dis- 
repute, should  deal  summarily  and 
severely  with  the  offenders,  even 
to  the  extent  of  suspending  them 
from  their  parliamentary  duties, 
and  thus  depriving  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  representation  which 
they  have  so  unwisely  intrusted 
to  unworthy  hands.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  hoped  that  those  elec- 
tors who  are  Liberal  in  thought 
and  deed  as  well  as, in  name,  will 
take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, and  purge  themselves  of  the 
reproach  which  their  representa- 
tives have  brought  upon  them. 
Meanwhile  it  is  for  the  Unionist 
leaders  to  profit  by  the  position 
into  which  their  opponents  have 
been  brought  by  their  inability  to 
control  that  unruly  and  insubordi- 
nate section  of  their  followers  who 
have  justly  brought  down  upon 
their  heads  the  indignation  of  all 
the  true  friends  of  parliamentary 
government.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  party  of  order  and  that 


of  obstruction  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  marked  and  definite, 
and  the  identification  of  the 
Unionist  party  with  the  former 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  them  in 
the  country.  Three  years  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  administration  have 
already  shown  that  it  may  be 
credited  with  a  readiness  to  move 
with  the  times,  and  simultaneous- 
ly with  a  resolution  to  move  in 
a  constitutional  spirit.  Theirs  is 
the  true  Liberal  party,  because 
it  is  founded  upon  really  Liberal 
principles.  They  may  be  exposed, 
indeed,  to  the  taunts  of  statesmen 
out  of  place ;  assailed  by  the 
clamour  of  irresponsible  and  ir- 
repressible demagogues  in  and 
out  of  Parliament ;  harried  by 
obstructionists  and  denounced  by 
the  blatant  mob-orators  and  self- 
sufficient  crotchet-mongers  who  are 
the  inevitable  curses  of  a  democ- 
racy ; — but,  sustained  by  their  own 
consciousness  of  rectitude  and  by 
the  Support  of  a  united  party, 
they  will  continue,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  oppose  the  wild  and 
extravagant  theories  of  revolu- 
tionary politicians,  and  on  the 
other,  to  encounter  with  a  bold 
front  the  political  and  social  pro- 
blems of  the  day,  and  to  attempt 
their  satisfactory  solution  in  the 
spirit  of  constitutional  progress, 
and  with  an  earnest  determina- 
tion to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
their  countrymen. 

Bbabourne. 
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LOOKING   BACK   IK  YARROW. 
A  OOLDKK  WBDDIKG. 

GuDBWiFB,  we're  gettin'  anld; 

It's  fifty  years  and  mair 
Sin'  I  was  yonng  and  yald, 

And  you,  Jean,  young  and  fair. 
We  startit  for  the  manse, 

The  road  lay  through  the  heather 
That  day  we  took  oor  chance 

As  man  and  wife  thegither. 

Ye  mind  the  dance  at  e'en, 

We  muster'd  thirty-see ven; 
I  sometimes  wonder,  Jean, 

Hoo  mony  o'  them's  leevin'1 
The  dancers  and  the  singers. 

The  whole  o'  them  that's  spared. 
Ye  can  count  them  on  your  fingers — 

The  rest's  in  the  kirkyaird* 

A  fifty  years'  recruit 

Leaves  marriet  couples  few; 
Death  rings  the  auld  anes  oot. 

And  Time  rings  in  the  new. 
Auld  freends  asunder  drift. 

Like  leaves  in  autumn  swirl'd. 
Until  to  them  that's  left 

It's  like  another  world. 

New  folk,  new  names,  new  blude, 

Fill  up  the  empty  places. 
And  wash  oot  like  a  flude 

The  auld  fameeliar  faces. 
New  houses,  too,  hae  sprung 

Around  us,  cauld  and  peekit 
Wi'  sklates.    When  we  were  young 

The  feck  o'  them  were  theekit. 

In  sawin',  sheerin',  kimin'. 

Machines  now  bear  the  gree, — 
But  what's  the  use  o'  gimin'f 

They'll  no'  fash  you  and  me. 
Yet,  gude  auld  ways  and  true. 

It's  sad  to  see  negleckit, 
When  what's  ta'en  up  for  new 

Sae  muckle  o't's  affeckit 
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Just  look  at  oor  new  schulin' — 

I  carena  hoo  it's  honoor't; 
A  hantle  oVs  just  fulin', 

And  knocks  the  bairn  donnart. 
Ill  grant  ye  ane  in  ten 

The  system  forces  forrit: 
It  suits  the  few,  but  then 

The  bulk  o'  them's  the  waur  o't. 

No'  every  change  we  make 

Oan  aye  be  for  the  better, 
In  some  we  but  forsake 

The  speerit  for  the  letter. 
The  mind  may  cram  and  feed 

On  endless  information — 
Unless  some  sense  gang  wi'd 

It's  no  richt  eddicationl 

We  buird  schules  round  us  set, 

Where  ilka  little  bantam 
Maun  gape  his  gab  and  get 

The  regulation  quantum. 
Wi'  their  diploma'd  lair. 

Inspector  for  adviser, 
They'll  maybe  stap  in  mair, 

But  deil  a  ane's  the  wiser. 

Sic  trash  oor  young  folks  read! 

Wae's  me!  the  worlt  maun  alter 
Sair  for  the  waur  indeed, 

That  disna  ken  Sir  Walter. 
There's  Thacker'y  at  his  best. 

We'll  no  deny  he's  thorough, 
But  after  him  the  rest 

Are  puir  beside  the  Shirra.^ 

But^  Jean,  are  they  the  gainers 

Wi'  a'  their  booin',  keekin', 
Their  Anglicees'd  fine  mainners, 

And  clippit  ways  o'  speakin'f 
Low'd !  hoo  can  auld  folk  bend 

To  their  new-fangl't  bustle  f 
The  very  tunes  oo'  kenned 

Are  no'  the  tunes  they  whustle! 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *<the  whole  world's  darling,"  as  Wordsworth  has  called 
him,  was  bo  much  loved  in  his  own  district,  and  among  his  own  people,  that  he 
was  seldom  alluded  to  by  any  other  than  his  Christian  name,  or  the  equally  fa- 
miliar "  Shirra."  He  was  a  Yarrow  man  by  both  sides  of  his  family ;  by  direct 
descent  from  the  Harden  branch  of  the  Scotts  on  the  one  side,  while  his  maternal 
great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Rutherford,  was  the  first  minister  of  Yarrow 
after  tiie  Revolution,  ordained  1691.  So  it  was  no  figure  of  speech  he  indulged 
in,  when  he  took  the  poet  Southey  across  the  hills  from  Ashiestiel  to  introduce 
him  to  the  classic  vidley  he  was  proud  of  referring  to  as  "the  shrine  of  his 
ancestors.'* 
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And  oh !  the  siller  wared 

On  Sunday  claes,  bates  a  ; 
Jock  dresses  like  the  laird, 

And  Kirstie  just  as  braw. 
If  she  but  wadna  roose 

That  tongue  o'  hers  sae  ready, 
Naebody  wad  jalouse 

She  wasna  bom  a  leddy. 

Warst  change  o'  a'  that's  made! 

Yarrow's  sequestered  byeway, 
Oor  ain  romantic  glade, 

Tum'd  to  a  common  highway. 
The  noisy  vulgar  thrang, 

They've  gliflTt  awa'  the  fairies, 
Sin'  a'  the  worlt  maun  gang 

And  picnic  at  St  Mary's. 

The  laverock  i'  the  lift, 

That  tuned  "the  Shepherd's"  lay, 
Noo  stints  his  gudely  gift, 

Or  tak's  it  far  away. 
Leaving  his  lowly  berth, 

Till,  by  their  clamour  driven. 
The  song  unheard  on  earth, 

Is  only  heard  in  heaven.^ 

Lang  syne,  aboon  the  brig, 

Nae  wheel  but  on  a  barrow, 
And  Dr  Russell's  gig, 

Was  ever  seen  in  Yarrow. 
Now  coaches,  cadgers'  cairts. 

And  carriages  galore, 
Hailin'  frae  a'  the  airts. 

Gang  rumlin'  by  the  door.^ 

An  endless  noisy  roun' 

The  lee-lang  simmer  day, 
Ane's  glad  when  nicht  comes  doun 

And  sends  them  a'  away. 
But  some  o'  them,  puir  things, 

Are  shilpet  like  and  spare — 
It's  that,  nae  doubt,  that  brings 

Them  here  for  caller  air. 


*  There  are  few  birds  more  shy  of  the  approach  of  man  than  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd's well-named    Bird  of  the  Wilderness." 

«  The  Russells  of  Yarrow,  father  and  son,  held  the  pastorate  of  the  pariah 
between  them  for  nearly  a  century,  dating  from  1791.  The  late  Dr  James 
Rnasell — ^the  genial  and  gentle  **  priest  of  Yarrow  " — was  among  the  last  in  the 
(^i9trict  of  the  Forest  who  had  held  personal  communication  with  the  luminous 
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Nor  can  we  baulk  their  cause, 

Or  blame  them  a'  thegither; 
For  where's  the  wund  that  blaws 

Like  what  comes  aff  the  heather  1 
Sae,  Jean,  we'll  baud  content, 

For  changes  aye  maun  be, — 
There's  maybe  mair  gude  in't 

Than  auld  folk  weel  can  see. 

And  whether  richt  or  wrang, 

To  flyte  on  them,  or  fleer, 
It's  hardly  worth  a  sang 

For  a'  the  time  we're  here. 
Argy-bargy  to  the  last, 

Ye'll  find  there's  aye  twa  ways  in't; 
The  young  lauch  at  the  past. 

The  auld  anes  at  the  present. 

But  pittin'  what  we've  seen 

Wi'  what  we  see  thegither, 
Is't  no'  a  mercy,  Jean, 

We're  spared  to  ane  anither? 
When  auld,  and  laid  aside, 

The  changes  that  attack  us 
Are  no'  sae  ill  to  bide 

When  we've  a  friend  to  back  us. 

And  then,  when  comes  the  change 

That  comes  to  a'  the  same, — 
For,  far  as  we  may  range, 

"The  gloamin^  brings  v>s  h4ime" — 
There's  aye  this  blessin'  in't 

For  auld  folk,  Jeanie,  woman — 
The  ane  that's  left  ahint 

Oanna  be  lang  o'  comin'. 

Sae  we'll  just  dander  doun. 

The  first  that  gets  the  ca' 
We'll  leave  to  Him  aboon, 

Wha  kens  what's  best  for  a'. 

J.  B.  Selkirk. 


galaxy  of  great  men  who  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Yarrow  of  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  Hogg,  &c  Dr  Anderson  is 
one  of  the  few  still  left  who  knew  the  poet-shepherd  in  the  flesh.  In  his  father's 
house  in  Selkirk,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  hearing  the  poet  sing  his  own 
immortal  lyric,  **  When  the  kye  come  hame." 
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THE   NAVAL   MAN(EUVKES  OP  1889. 


The  naval  manoeuvres  which 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  29th  of  August  were  quite  as 
full  of  interest,  and  taught  the 
officers  and  men  who  were  engaged 
in  them  as  many  useful  lessons,  as 
any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired — that  is  to  say,  it  was 
about  as  bad  as  possible  for  the 
time  of  year.  Had  the  fortnight 
during  which  the  mimic  war  lasted 
been  one  of  those  fine,  sunny,  calm 
fortnights  which  not  uncommonly 
occur  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
manoeuvres  would  have  been  of 
very  little  value  as  a  test  of  the 
ships,  and  of  greatly  reduced  value 
as  an  exercise  for  officers  and  men. 

The  continued  bad  weather  also 
proved  once  more  (if,  indeed,  proof 
were  necessary)  that  the  torpedo- 
boats  are  purely  fine-weather  birds. 
We  were  not  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  any  of  them  by  capsizing  or 
otherwise,  though  some  had  narrow 
escapes;  but  on  the  whole,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  useless 
to  either  squadron.  In  short,  the 
weather  was  too  bad  for  them. 
Those  that  went  round  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  had  a  very  rough 
time  of  it.  They  had  to  put  into 
several  ports  for  shelter,  and  only 
travelled  by  day ;  and  when  they 
got  into  Lough  SwiUy  they  had 
many  defects,  and  took  a  long 
time  to  put  to  rights  and  get 
ready  for  service,  after  which  they 
still  continued  to  come  to  'grief. 
One  broke  down  on  a  lee-shore, 
blowing  hard,  with  a  good  deal  of 
sea  on,  and  would  probably  have 
been  lost  with  all  hands,  had  she 
not  been  cleverly  rescued  by 
H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Wales 
in  No.  79,  and  safely  towed  into 
Lough  SwiUy  —  a  service  which 


would  have  reflected  credit  on  an 
older  hand.  In  short,  the  torpedo- 
boats,  so  far  as  any  effect  they 
might  have  had  (under  more 
favourable  circumstances)  upon 
the  issues  of  the  mimic  wai^sre 
went,  were,  under  the  conditions 
of  weather  encountered  in  August 
1889,  quite  useless.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  them  as  a  train- 
ing-school for  the  officers  and  men 
employed  in  them,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  their  commanders. 
This  value  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  overestimate.  And 
this  brings  us  now  to  the  main 
object  of  this  article,  which  is  to 
explain  to  our  readers  wherein 
lies  the  true  value  of  the  naval 
manoeuvres,  concerning  which 
some  of  the  best-informed  organs 
of  the  press  seem  to  have  formed  a 
totally  erroneous  conception. 

Some  of  the  self  -  constituted 
critics  of  the  manoeuvres  appear 
to  think  that  they  are  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  which 
of  two  admirals  is  the  best  strate- 
gist; and  one  sapient  legislator 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
loser  in  the  game  of  mimic  war 
should  be  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial— with,  of  course,  the  logical 
result  that  if  the  court  found  him 
guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment^  or 
of  other  default,  it  would  inflict 
some  severe  penalty,  otherwise  the 
trial  would  be  a  farce. 

Other  critics  assume  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  annual  manoeu- 
vres is  to  prove  to  the  British 
public  that  the  navy  is  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  the  country  from 
invasion,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  frighten  the  tax-payer 
into  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to 
ensure  his  being  willing  to  stand 
another  good  squeeze. 
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This  latter  assumption  is  quite 
fallaciouB.  It  is  good  that  the 
tax-pajer  should  be  properly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  insecur- 
ity in  case  of  war,  because  this  in- 
security is  real ;  but  it  is  evil  that 
he  should  be  led  to  believe  that 
immunity  from  invasion  means 
immunity  from  starvation  and 
utter  ruin,  because  this  latter  im- 
munity is  not  real.  And  although 
the  ostensible  object  of  the  man- 
ceuvres  of  1889  was  (in  the  words 
of  the  memorandum)  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to 

"the  protection  which  could  be  af- 
forded to  British  interests  in  home 
waters  when  the  BritLsh  fleet  adopts 
the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  mask 
the  neet  of  the  enemy  from  a  suitable 
strategic  base  or  bases,  keeping  a 
vigilant  watch  over  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy's  ports  in  which  their 
forces  are  assembled,  by  means  of 
fast  scouts  and  cruisers ;  and  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  enemy's 
fleet,  or  any  portion  of  it,  had  put  to 
sea,  instantly  to  detach  a  superior 
force  to  pursue  and  bring  the  enemy 
to  action" 

— ^yet  we  say  that^  notwithstanding 
that  the  above  was  the  official  objec- 
tive of  these  comparatively  costly 
manoeuvres,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  very 
imperfect  elucidation  of  such  a 
point — and  it  must  necessarily  be 
very  imperfect  in  mimic  war — ^was 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal, 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
recent  manoeuvres.  Far  from  it. 
The  principal  advantages  which  the 
country  reaps  from  its  expenditure 
of  money  on  a  somewhat  heavy 
coal  bill,  and  the  justification  for 
the  undoubted  risks  which  are  run 
in  manoeuvring  heavy  ironclads  at 
high  speeds  as  assumed  enemies, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  absoltitely 
invaluable  practice  which  such 
manoeuvres  afibrd  to  officers  and 
men  in  the  handling  and  working 
of  modem  war-machines. 


The  institution  of  the  annual 
naval  manoeuvres  is  the  tardy 
recognition  of  a  somewhat  obvious 
fact — viz.,  that  it  is  useless,  and 
a  mere  waste  of  money,  to  spend 
millions  upon  millions  on  compli- 
cated machines  without  teaching 
people  how  to  use  them.  It  rec- 
ognises the  fact  that  whatever 
may  be  the  machines  with  which 
we  are  in  future  to  destroy  our 
fellow  -  creatures,  they  must  be 
worked  by  men — by  men's  brains, 
and  men's  bodies;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that^  notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  multiplication 
of  complicated  machinery  in  modem 
war-ships — a  multiplication  which 
we  must  assume  is  going  on  in  the 
navies  of  all  nations — ^yet  the 
human  qualities  of  courage,  nerve, 
coolness,  intelligence,  resource,  and 
withal  a  dogged  perseverance  and 
determination  to  win,  will  be  as 
potent  factors  in  the  result  of  a 
future  naval  battle  as  ever  they 
were  in  the  days  of  England's  most 
undisputed  naval  supremacy. 

In  the  old  days,  when  ships  were 
worked  under  sail,  the  qualities 
which  were  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful manoeuvring  of  a  ship  in 
action  were  acquired  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  working  a  ship  at 
sea  in  all  weathers.  Gunnery  was 
a  very  simple  business.  An  old 
24-pounder  gun  without  dispart 
or  tangent  sights,  a  small  bag  con- 
taining three  or  four  pounds  of 
powder,  and  two  or  three  round- 
shot  pushed  down  the  bore,  and 
then  let  ofi*  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  won  for  us  our 
great  naval  battles,  so  far  as  the 
science  of  gunnery  was  concerned. 
But  the  science  which  really  won 
those  battles  was  the  complicated 
and  abstruse,  though  unwritten, 
science  of  seamansldp — a  science 
of  which  our  officers  and  seamen 
became  such  perfect  masters,  by 
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dint  of  constant  practice,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  wise  policy 
pursued  by  this  country  in  keeping 
a  large  number  of  ships  in  com- 
mission (even  in  peace  time),  and 
keeping  them  constantly  at  sea 
battling  with  the  elements. 

During  the  second  quarter  of 
this  century  steam  began  to  creep 
in  as  a  motive  power  for  ships 
— ^both  men-of-war  and  merchant- 
ships.  Slowly  but  steadily  for  the 
last  fifty  years  it  has  been  ousting 
sails.  The  old  seamanship  dies 
hard ;  and  there  are  even  now  in 
the  British  navy  some  otherwise 
intelligent  officers  who  are  in  favour 
of  still  keeping  up  a  rigged  train- 
ing squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  our  officers  and  men  the 
obsolete  art  of  working  ships  under 
sail,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  built  a  mast- 
less  navy !  An  old  and  glorious 
art  dies  hard  indeed. 

For  many  years  after  steam  was 
generally  introduced  into  the  royal 
navy,  and  it  was  recognised  that 
battles  would  always  in  future  be 
fought  under  steam,  and  not  under 
sail,  sails  were  still  retained  as  the 
ordinary  motive  power  for  ships  in 
peace  time.  Strict  economy  with 
regard  to  coal  was  enforced  by  nu- 
merous Admiralty  circulars.  It 
was  generally  considered  "  lubber- 
ly," and  a  sign  of  inferior  seaman- 
ship or  want  of  nerve,  to  perform 
any  service  under  steam  which  could 
possibly  be  performed  under  sail, 
notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
might  take  twice  as  long.  And 
although  we  lost  several  fine  ships 
through  a  too  rigid  adherence  to 
this  supposed  economy,  it  was  not 
until  ironclads  had  entirely  super- 
seded wooden  ships,  and  until  Ad- 
miral Colomb  had  proved  to  de- 
monstration that  masts  and  sails 
in  the  former  were  no  economy  at 
all,  but  very  much  the  reverse,  that 
Great  Britain  began  to  build  a 


mastless  navy.  She  has  been  doing 
so  now — BO  far  as  heavy  ships  are 
concerned  —  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  yet  notwithstanding  that 
this  mastless  navy  has  been  so  long 
in  view, — ^notwithstanding  that  it 
has  been  obvious  to  all  thinking 
men  that  the  issues  of  a  future 
naval  war  will  depend  upon  the 
competency  of  our  officers  to  handle 
heavy  ironclads  dexterously  at  high 
speeds,  and  the  competency  of  our 
seamen  to  work  oomplicated  hy- 
draulic machinery,  breech-loading 
guns,  quick  firers  of  increased 
calibre,  torpedoes  of  all  sorts,  high 
explosives,  d^.,  with  ease  and  h- 
miliarity, — we  are  still  content 
to  keep  our  Channel  squadron  (oar 
principal  school  of  instruction) 
composed  of  old-fashioned  masted 
ships  with  muzzle  -  loading  guns; 
to  keep  a  so-called  "training 
squadron"  of  rigged  and  obsolete 
cruisers  constantly  going;  and  to 
train  our  officers  and  seamen  to 
work  ships  under  sail,  or  at  very 
low  and  economical  speeds  under 
steam. 

This  sounds  almost  fabulous,  but 
it  is  true.  It  is  therefore  with 
delight,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
buoyant  hope,  that  we  see  in  the 
institution  of  the  annual  naval 
manoeuvres  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  fact^  that  it  is  useless  to 
make  tools  without  teaching  people 
how  to  use  them.  The  present 
Board  of  Admiralty,  whatever 
their  shortcomings  may  be — and 
they  have  had  plenty  laid  at  their 
door — are  clearly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  discovered  this 
truism,  and — what  is  more  to  the 
point— of  having  given  practical 
efiect  to  the  discovery.  The  value 
of  the  few  thousand  tons  of  coal 
burnt  in  the  execution  of  there- 
cent  naval  manoeuvres  la  unworthy 
of  consideration  in  comparison  wiUi 
the  value  of  the  experience  gained 
by  both  officers  and  seamen,  stokers 
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and  engineers,  and,  in  short,  by 
all  employed. 

We  remarked  above  that  the 
risks  incurred  by  working  heavy 
ironclads  at  high  speeds,  as  as- 
sumed enemies,  were  justified  in 
view  of  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  so  doing ;  and  this 
is  a  subject  concerning  which  we 
desire  to  say  a  word  or  two.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  general  pub- 
lic realises,  or  indeed  has  any  idea 
of,  what  these  risks  amount  to ; 
and  yet  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  captain  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  recent  manoeuvres 
who  could  not  tell  of  one  or  more 
narrow  escapes  from  collision, 
caused  perhaps  by  steam  steering- 
gear  breaking  down,  helm  put  the 
wrong  way  at  a  critical  moment, 
mistake  in  the  engine-room  tele- 
graph, mistake  in  a  signal,  or  some 
other  simple  but  quite  sufficient 
cause ;  and  the  best  and  most  cap- 
able of  them  will  acknowledge  that 
they  had  luck. 

It  is,  however,  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that,  as  these  manceuvres  go  on 
from  year  to  year — as  fresh  hands 
take  part  in  them,  and  as  speeds 
increase — we  shall  always  have 
immunity  from  collisions,  and 
perhaps  from  the  loss  of  a  ship  or 
two.  But  if  such  an  unfortunate 
occurrence  were  to  take  place,  and 
to  take  place  morp  than  once,  and 
to  be  attended  with  loss  of  life 
even,  it  would  still  afford  no  argu- 
ment against  a  continuance  of  the 
manceuvres.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  supply  an  additional  reason 
for  their  repetition,  for  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  failure  and  dis- 
aster may  be  successfully  exerted 
to  guard  against  their  recurrence. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  risks 
are  justified;  and  although,  no 
doubt,  our  officers  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  avert  collision  or 
grounding,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect, in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
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manoeuvres,  that  they  will  always 
be  successful.  But  if  ships  are  lost, 
it  will  be  a  foolish  and  fatal  error 
to  make  too  much  fuss  about  it,  or 
in  any  way  to  curtail  the  scope 
and  dash  of  the  last  three  years' 
manoeuvres.  Those  nations  which 
have  been  addicted  to  bold  and 
dangerous  sports  have  always  over- 
come those  which  were  timid,  cau- 
tious, or  effeminate ;  and  as  the 
bold  manoeuvres  of  old-fashioned 
seamanship  are  now  no  longer  pos- 
sible, we  must  simulate  its  risks, 
and  train  the  eyes  and  strengthen 
the  nerves  of  our  officers  by  rush- 
ing about  at  high  speeds  in  heavy 
ironclads,  or  dashing  about  at  still 
higher  speeds  in  torpedo-boats. 
These  are  the  only  things  left  for 
us  to  do,  —  they  afford  the  best 
available  training  for  war;  and 
whatever  the  much-disputed  value 
of  torpedo-boats  may  be  as  factors 
in  a  future  naval  war,  their  value 
as  a  training-school  for  our  younger 
officers  is  quite  indisputable,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
overestimate  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the 
present  article  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  the  various  evolutions 
performed  by  squadrons  or  single 
ships  during  the  late  operations. 
Moreover,  it  has  already  been 
done,  in  many  words,  and  with 
strangely  varying  success,  by  the 
numerous  special  correspondents 
in  the  two  fleets.  It  is  rather 
our  desire  to  give  our  readers  a 
broad  and  general  sketch  of  the 
campaign,  which  we  have  heard 
amply  discussed  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  with  rather 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
"ifs  and  wherefores." 

The  general  idea  of  the  game 
was  given  in  the  short  extract 
which  we  quoted  above.  It  was  to 
be  played  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain rules,  not  too  elaborate  or  puz- 
zling, though  fairly  comprehensive; 
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and  all  disputed  points  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  umpires:  bat 
there  were  only  four  umpires  ap- 
pointed, and  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  be  ubiquitous,  or  see  all 
that  went  on.  Thus  on  many  occa- 
sions the  players  were  left  very 
much  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
own  sense  of  fairness,  and  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  rules. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  thecaptains 
engaged  were  so  led  away  by  their 
zeal,  and  by  such  a  burning  desire 
for  distinction  and  reputation  for 
Nelsonic  dash  and  hardihood,  that 
they  appeared  to  forget  that  they 
were  playing  a  game  according  to 
certain  definite  rules,  and  acted 
as  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
done  had  the  war  been  real  in- 
stead of  mimic. 

Thus  the  Thames,  an  unarmour- 
ed  cruiser,  was  captured  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  and  sunk  on  several 
others,  by  broadsides  from  heavy 
ironclads;  yet  she  absolutely  re- 
fused to  surrender  or  to  haul  her 
colours  down,  and  continued  to 
take  part  in  the  war  —  a  highly 
commendable  proceeding  (suppos- 
ing it  possible)  in  actual  war, 
though  somewhat  childish  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  game 
was  being  played  like  a  game  of 
chess,  according  to  certain  rules. 
On  the  whole,  though,  and  with 
one  or  two  other  but  less  glaring 
exceptions,  the  game  was  played 
fairly,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
rules. 

The  general  idea  of  the  strat- 
egy of  the  "  B or  attacking  fleet 
—  somewhat  grotesquely  called 
the  "  Achill  Fleet  "—was  set  forth 
in  a  memorandum  by  Admiral 
Baird  on  the  29th  of  August  (the 
day  on  which  the  war  ceased),  and 
published  in  the  'Times'  of  the 
30th  and  other  papers.  Its  lead- 
ing feature  was  a  rush  for  the 
Thames  by  the  fast  ships  of  «  B  " 
fleet — not  in  company  with  each 


other,  but  proceeding  on  slightly 
divergent  courses,  and  concen- 
trating again  at  a  given  time,  at  a 
prearranged  rendezvous  off  Beechy 
Head.  The  scheme  had  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favour,  and  if  accu- 
rately carried  out,  and  courses  and 
times  rigidly  adhered  to,  each  ship 
taking  part  in  it  would  know  at 
any  time — bar  accidents — where 
all  her  consorts  were,  though  not 
in  sight,  and  could  thus,  by  a 
slight  alteration  of  course  and 
speed,  concentrate  upon  one,  two^ 
or  more  of  them,  and  thus  very 
probably  lead  a  pursuing  enemy 
into  a  trap.  It  is,  however,  a 
scheme  of  strategy  which  depends 
very  largely  for  its  accomplish- 
ment upon  good-luck.  The  same 
may,  of  course,  be  said  of  all 
strategy,  either  in  actual  or  mimic 
war.  Tet  the  above  scheme  seems 
for  several  reasons  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  dependent  upon  luck, 
and  Admiral  Baird  was  quite  right 
in  attributing  its  failure  to  a  sharp 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
against  him.  It  is  very  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  and  to 
speculate  knowingly  as  to  what 
might  have  happened  if  Admiral 
D'Arcy-Irvine,  or  somebody  else, 
had  done  something  else  except 
that  which  they  actually  did  do. 
Such  speculations  might  be  end- 
less, and  would  scarcely  be  profita- 
ble. At  any  rate,  we  do  not  propose 
to  inflict  them  upon  our  readers  ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  scheme  failed  completely.  Ad- 
miral Tryon  cleverly  divided  the 
fast  ships  of  "  B  "  fleet,  prevented 
a  junction,  and  captured  a  first  and 
second  class  ironclad  and  a  belted 
cruiser,  thus  greatly  augmenting 
the  "  A  "  and  reducing  the  "  B 
fleet.  For  the  first  few  days  the 
captured  ships  were  used  against 
their  late  consorts ;  but  this  was 
so  obvious  an  absurdity,  as  repre- 
senting real  war,  that  Uie  umpires 
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wisely  decided  against  it,  and 
ordered  the  captured  ships  to 
withdraw  from  the  game,  like 
taken  chess-men. 

After  this  the  war  in  St  George's 
Ohannel  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  be- 
tween the  slow  ships  of  "  B fleet 
and  a  powerful  contingent  of  "  A  " 
fleet — Cork  harbour  being  "  home  " 
for  the  "B's." 

There  were  still,  however,  two 
fast  and  powerful  ships  of  the 
"  B  "  fleet  which  were  neither  cap- 
tured nor  locked  up  in  Cork  har- 
bour—  the  Anson,  carrying  the 
flag  of  the  Rear- Admiral,  and  the 
GoUingwood,  both  of  them  first- 
class  battle-ships  with  good  speed ; 
and  these  made  their  way  round 
the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  thus  north -about 
into  the  North  Sea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raiding  on  the  enemy's 
towns  on  the  east  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  England. 

Early  in  the  war  the  powerful 
but  slow  Inflexible  of  the  "  B  " 
fleet,  had  been  detached  with  the 
Hecla  torpedo  depot-ship,  and  all 
the  torpedo-boats  of  that  fleet,  and 
this  little  squadron  proceeded  to 
Lough  Swilly,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which,  although  not  consid- 
ered fictitiously,  like  Berehaven, 
as  a  fortified  port  according  to  the 
rules,  was  very  shortly  rendered 
impregnable  against  any  attack 
from  heavy  ships  by  the  laying 
down  of  two  extensive  groups  of 
ground  mines  in  suitable  posi- 
tions, and  protected  by  quick-fir- 
ing guns.  Thus  a  fortified  port 
was  extemporised  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  was  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
harbour  of  refuge  for  the  cruisers 
or  other  ships  of  "B"  fleet,  and 
also  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
torpedo  -  boats  which  it  was  in- 
tended should  raid  on  the  Lamlash 
squadron,  the  Clyde,  and  perhaps 


Liverpool.  The  very  stormy 
weather,  however,  which  continued 
almost  without  intermission  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  entirely  for- 
bade any  action  by  the  torpedo- 
boats  ;  and  as  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  enemy  had  received  full 
information  as  to  the  impregna- 
bility of  Lough  Swilly,  and  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  it,  the  In- 
flexible was  ordered  north-about 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  given  a 
free  hand  to  raid  the  enemy's 
towns  on  the  east.  Her  captain 
was  unaware  that  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  Aberdeen  had  already 
been  sacked,  and  he  entertained 
bright  visions  of  magnificent  plun- 
der, and  enormous  ransoms ;  but, 
alas  !  his  proclamation  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh, demanding  a  ransom  of  twa 
bawbees,  one  for  Leith  and  one  for 
Edinburgh,  together  with  a  supply 
of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
the  ship's  company,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
thrown  in  {N,B. — the  freedom  to 
be  unanimous,  or  not  accepted), 
was  never  deUvered,  and  had  to 
be  torn  up,  as  it  would  have  been 
grossly  unfair,  and  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  to  have 
subjected  those  fair  cities  to  a 
second  ruinous  ransom;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  capital  of  the 
North,  thus  "thrown  in"  in  an 
auctioneering  sort  of  manner, 
would  have  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilised  world  much  of  the  dig- 
nity and  honour  which  had  hith- 
erto been  attached  to  it.  Edin- 
burgh, however,  was  spared  this 
indignity ;  and  the  Inflexible  hav- 
ing now  united  with  the  Anson 
and  GoUingwood,  this  powerful 
squadron  of  three  first-class  battle- 
ships (though  unfortunately  with- 
out scouts  or  cruisers)  having 
failed  to  capture  Commodore. 
Markham  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
proceeded  to  the  southward.  At 
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daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  they  appeared  off  the  month 
of  the  Tyne,  bombarded  North  and 
South  Shields,  then  Sunderland, 
then  proceeded  to  Hartlepool  and 
Whitby  and  did  the  same  there, 
and  were  making  for  Scarborough, 
when  at  forty  minutes  past  twelve 
they  sighted  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  ships  steering  north  along 
the  coast. 

Now  came  the  closing  scene  of 
the  war.  At  the  time  the  two 
squadrons  sighted  each  other  the 
weather  was  hazy, — ^not  a  thick 
fog,  but  such  a  haze  as  admitted  of 
large  ships  seeing  each  other  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  The 
squadrons  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ships:  "A"  fleet — the  Rodney 
(flagship  of  Rear- Admiral  Tracey), 
the  Howe,  and  the  Ajax,  all  first- 
class  battle  -  ships  ;  two  belted 
cruisers,  and  two  unarmoured 
cruisers.  The  "  £  "  squadron  con- 
sisted of  the  three  first-class  bat- 
tle-ships Anson,  Collingwood,  and 
Inflexible.  The  meeting  was  quite 
unexpected  so  far  as  the  "£'s" 
were  concerned,  and  the  "A's" 
scarcely  expected  such  luck  on  the 
very  last  day  of  the  war.  Directly 
the  seven  ships  of  the  A  "  squad- 
ron were  sighted  by  the  three  ships 
of  the  "  B,"  the  latter  turned  and 
endeavour^Ml  to  escape  to  the 
northward ;  but  the  slow  Inflexible 
was  very  quickly  caught  and  sur- 
rounded by  Rodney,  Howe,  and 
two  belted  cruisers,  and  having 
been  subjected  to  this  overwhelm- 
ing fire  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
she  hauled  down  her  colours  and 
surrendered  to  the  admiral  of  "A" 
fleet  Anson  and  Collingwood 
were  making  a  run-away  fight  of 
it,  and  both  seemed  likely  to 
escape,  when  unfortunately  Col- 
lingwood's  boilers  began  to  prime. 
She  got  water  into  her  cylinders, 
and  this  so  greatly  reduced  her 
speed  that  she  also  was  surrounded 


by  the  enemy,  and  after  dodging 
and  doubling  like  a  hare  for  about 
an  hour,  hauled  her  colours  down 
in  compliance  with  the  rules.  The 
Anson,  carrjring  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admirfd  D'Arcy-Irvine,  escaped. 

Thus  ended  the  last  episode  of 
the  war.  The  tactics  of  Admiral 
Irvine  have  been  severely  com- 
mented upon,  and  some  hard  things 
said  of  him.  Possibly  he  might 
have  done  other  than  he  did ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  in 
that  case  it  is  probable  that  Ad- 
miral Tracey  would  also  have  acted 
otherwise,  and  we  should  then  get 
into  the  region  of  the  "ifs,"  an  ex- 
cursion which  we  consider  it  inex* 
pedient  to  make. 

With  reference  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  various  classes  of  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  manoeuvres,  it  may 
be  broadly  stated  that  the  ships  of 
the  Admiral  class  —  viz.  Anson, 
Rodney,  Camperdown,  Howe,  and 
Oollingwood — acquittcKi  themselves 
satisfactorily.  They  were  able  to 
maintain  good  speeds  at  sea ;  and 
in  spite  of  their  low  free-board,  it 
was  possible  to  drive  them  at  fair 
speeds  against  very  strong  breezes, 
and  comparatively  heavy  seas, 
though  of  course  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  were  very  wet^ 
taking  in  green  seas  over  the  fore- 
most barbette.  All  trials,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  purely 
peace  trials,  and  give  no  indication 
of  what  the  behaviour  of  these 
ships  would  be  if  their  unarmoured 
ends  had  received  injury  from  an 
enemy's  fire.  Much  has  been  said, 
and  much  written,  about  the  danger 
to  stability  and  buoyancy  which  is 
involved  in  short  belts  and  unar- 
moured ends  in  ships  which  are 
called  "battle-ships,''  and  which 
are  supposed  to  engage  in  close 
action  with  an  enemy.  It  is  not 
our  intention  on  the  present 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  respective  merits  of  short 
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belts  and  long  belts.  Probably 
everything  speculative  which  it 
is  possible  to  say,  has  already  been 
said  on  both  sides,  and  nothing 
can  settle  the  controversy  but  the 
actual  test  of  war.  The  question 
before  the  naval  architect  is  simply 
the  comparative  value  to  a  fighting 
ship  of  powers  of  offence  versus 
powers  of  defence.  If  you  have 
more  of  the  one,  you  must  have 
less  of  the  other,  so  you  can  take 
your  choice.  You  may  either  be 
prepared  to  fight  like  Tweedledee 
and  Tweedledum,  padded  all  over 
with  pillows  and  coal-scuttles,  and 
then  belabour  each  other  harm- 
lessly with  poker  and  tongs;  or 
you  may  strip  to  the  waist  and 
fight  with  keen  rapiers;  or  you 
may  strive  for  a  compromise  be- 
tween, the  two  conditions,  remem- 
bering that  every  pillow  and  coal- 
scuttle you  put  on  detracts  from 
your  activity  and  powers  of  attack, 
— and  the  case  of  armour  on  ships 
is  precisely  similar. 

The  so-called  "  belted  cruisers  " 
of  the  Undaunted  type — six  of 
which  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
oeuvres— may  also  be  said  to  have 
acquitted  themselves  fairly  well  as 
to  speed,  and  as  to  their  power  of 
fighting  their  powerful  armament 
in  almost  all  weathers ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  ar- 
moured ships,  they  are  a  myth,  for 
they  go  to  sea  with  every  atom  of 
their  armour  under  water,  where 
the  use  of  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful. 

Some  of  the  older  cruisers 
acquitted  themselves  very  well; 
but  the  newest  type  of  all — viz., 
the  "  M  "  class,  consisting  of  five 
ships — ^must  be  pronounced  failures. 
They  were  designed  to' steam  19  J 
knots,  and  their  captains  say  they 
can  only  do  about  15.  Their 
principal  defect  seems  to  be  in 
their  boilers,  which  were  made  too 
light  for  the  work.    This  defect 


may  perhaps  be  partially  rectified, 
but  the  ships  themselves  are  too 
short,  too  low  in  the  water,  and 
their  lines  are  too  hollow  to  admit 
of  high  ocean  speeds.  The  above 
are  the  characteristic  vices  of  all 
our  cruisers,  including  the  so-called 
belted  cruisers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nently successful  vessels  engaged 
in  the  manoeuvres  was  the  little 
Rattlesnake.  She  maintained  high 
speeds  in  all  weathers,  she  was 
never  sick  or  sorry,  and  she  did  an 
immense  amount  of  work.  It  is 
said  that  her  builders — Messrs 
Laird  Brothers,  of  Birkenhead — 
were  fined  heavily  by  the  Ad- 
miralty as  a  punishment  for  mak- 
ing her  engines  somewhat  over 
weight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  contractors  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Messrs  Laird,  as 
such  a  course  must  prove  a  double 
economy  to  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  more  numerous 
cruisers  of  the  "  A  "  or  defending 
fleet,  the  cruisers  of  the  "B" 
fleet  claim  to  have  captured 
179,589  tons  of  British  shipping 
during  the  fortnight  that  the  war 
lasted. 

Some  critics  have  remarked  that 
the  naval  manoeuvres  of  this  year 
have  fallen  rather  flat,  and  faUed 
to  excite  any  large  amount  of 
public  interest.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  they  are 
not  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  theatrical  display  to 
amuse  and  entertain  the  public,  or 
to  compete  in  any  way  with  May- 
brick  trials  or  Whitechapel  mur- 
ders, but  rather  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  most  useful  practice  to 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  fleet, 
in  order  that,  when  the  day  of 
trial  comes,  they  may  have  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to 
defend  successfully  the  dearest  and 
most  vital  interests  of  the  nation. 
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MURDER  IN  A  DREAM. 
NOTE  TO      SCENES  PROM  A  SILENT  WORLD,"  NO.  V.     BY  A  PRISON 

VISITOR.    <  Blackwood's  magazine/  august  1889. 

To  THB  Editor  of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

Sir, — In  an  article  appearing  in  <  Blackwood's  Magazine '  for  An- 
gust,  entitled  "  Scenes  from  a  Silent  World,"  an  account  is  given  of  a 
recent  trial  for  murder,  which  (unintentionallj,  of  course)  gives  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  the  case.    The  criminal's  name  is  thinly  diBguised  as 

James  Wheeler,"  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  actual  tragedy  to  mistake  the  reference. 

The  theory  suggested  by  the  writer  is,  that  the  unhappy  criminal, 
being  by  occupation  a  butcher's  assistant,  was  asleep  in  bed  with  his 
wife  whilst  the  latter  was  eating  her  supper.  That  she  was  using  for 
that  purpose  the  knife  which  her  husband  used  in  his  occupation  as  a 
butcher.  That  "  she  put  it  down  for  a  few  minutes  beside  her,  in  snch 
a  position  that  it  rested  against  the  hand  of  the  sleeping  man."  That 

the  touch  of  the  instrument  which  he  constantly  used  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  animals  engendered  in  his  brain  the  dream  that  he  was  engaged 
in  his  usual  duties."  That  he  grasped  it  unconsciously,  and  with  "one 
vague  movement "  gave  a  butcher's  stroke "  to  the  living  creatare 
beside  him,  "  without  awaking  for  a  single  moment."  That  the  eldest 
child,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  a  boy  "  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,"  was  aroused 
by  moans,  and  found  his  mother  dying,  leaning  back  upon  the  knife 
"  as  if  she  had  fallen  against  it."  That  he  drew  the  knife  away  from 
under  her  shoulder.  That  the  unhappy  man's  conduct  and  langu^ 
subsequently  (I  paraphrase  here)  were  consistent  with,  and  indicative 
of,  innocence. 

My  own  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  trial  is  derived  from  personal 
presence  and  close  attention  during  the  whole  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers — at  any  rate,  to  the  writer  of  an  article  with 
the  tone  of  which^  in  other  respects,  I  have  much  sjrmpathy — to  hear  a 
little  more  of  the  real  details  of  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  singular  and  fanciftd  theoxy  of  a  dream- 
crime  "  (as  the  article  styles  it)  was  not  the  theory  put  forward  at  the 
trial  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  The  defence  was,  that  the  woman  must 
have  put  the  knife  behind  her ;  that  it  stuck,  blade  upwards,  jammed  in 
the  boards  and  bedding  of  the  bedstead ;  and  that  she  then  accidentally 
fell  or  threw  herself  upon  it.  No  other  theory  was  suggested  or  hinted 
at,  though  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  as  able  and  eloquent  an  advo- 
cate as  can  be  found  at  the  bar.  Nor  was  it  ever  suggested  that  the 
knife  "  rested  against  the  hand  of  the  sleeping  man."  There  was  not^ 
indeed,  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  such  a  suggestion.  Incident- 
ally it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ordinary  occupation  of  the  man  was 
not  that  of  a  butcher,  but  of  a  workman  at  the  gasworks.  He  did 
occasionally  slaughter  sheep  as  assistant  to  a  butcher,  using  the  fatal 
knife  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  knife  was 
(apparently)  commonly  used  in  the  household  for  ordinary  purposes. 
I  should  myself  attach  little  importance  to  this  distinction,  if  it  wer« 
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not  now  suggested  that  the  mere  "  touch  of  the  instrument  which  he 
constantly  used  .  .  .  engendered  in  his  brain  the  dream  that  he  was 
engaged  in  his  usual  duties."  Such  a  suggestion  does  appear  to  me 
to  want  all  the  support  which  "  constant  use  "  and  usual  duty can 
give  it. 

In  the  secbnd  place,  the  writer  of  the  article  assumes  as  undoubted 
facts,  matters  which  were  left  in  the  gravest  doubt.  The  eldest  son 
(who  was,  by  the  way,  sixteen  years  old,  and  not  "fourteen  or  fifteen") 
did,  no  doubt,  himself  pull  the  fatal  knife  out  of  his  mother's  back ;  but 
he  swore  at  the  trial  in  the  most  positive  way  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  that  he  had  never  touched  or  seen  the  knife,  or  touched  his  mother 
at  all.  All  that  he  said  he  had  noticed  was  a  little  blood  coming  from 
the  mouth.  It  was  well  known  to  the  prosecution  that  this  statement 
was  untrue,  but  the  rules  of  evidence  prevented  it  from  being  shown  to 
the  jury  that  he  had  previously  stated  otherwise.  It  was  not  until  after 
conviction  and  sentence  that  the  unhappy  lad  actually  telegraphed  to 
the  Home  Office  the  statement  that  he  himself  had  drawn  the  knife 
from  the  body  of  his  mother.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  the  account  given  by  this  lad  and  the  younger  children  of  the  awful 
event  and  its  discovery  can  scarcely  be  accepted  wholesale  and  implicitly. 
The  avowed  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  that  the  children,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  neighbours,  were  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
true  facts  of  the  case.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  bearing  upon  this  theory, 
that  a  middle-aged  woman  was  tried  with  the  prisoner  as  being  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact,  was  convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude.  To  this  fact  the  article  in  question  makes  no  reference.  I 
have,  I  think,  said  enough  to  show  that  it  must  not  be  assumed  in  this 
case  that  the  unhappy  criminal  was  asleep  all  the  evening— certainly 
not  that  he  was  asleep  when  his  wife  received  her  death-wound.  It  is 
a  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that  the  youngest  child — some  nine 
years  old — was  sent  out  to  purchase  bread  and  cheese  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night — necessarily  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death,  and  probably  less.  It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  fact  that  she 
stated  to  the  woman  from  whom  she  bought  the  bread  that  her  mother 
was  "  very  ill."  This  last  fact  never  became  known  to  the  jury,  be- 
cause the  little  girl  in  the  box  said  that  her  mother  was  quite  well 
both  when  she  went  out  and  when  she  returned,  and  again  the  rules  of 
evidence  prevented  her  previous  statement  from  beingTproved.  It  can 
hardly  be  suggested  that  these  rules  of  evidence  operated  to  the  prisoner's 
prejudice. 

With  regard  to  the  criminal's  language  and  conduct  immediately 
after  his  wife's  death,  space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  detail. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  relied  on  by  the  prosecution  as 
strongly  indicative  of  guilt,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  article  has  been 
misinformed  as  to  most  of  the  particulars  on  which  he  lays  stress,  as  I 
could  easily  satisfy  him. 

I  will  only  add  one  word.  The  article  speaks  of  the  "  humane  and 
gentle  nature  of  the  unhappy  man."  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that 
he  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  awful  event,  thrown  at  his  wife  in 
a  fit  of  passion  the  very  knife  by  which  she  afterwards  met  her  death, 
with  such  force  that  it  stuck  in  the  door  out  of  which  she  was  flying 
to  escape  his  rage. 
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Let  not  my  motive  in  writing  these  lines  be  misanderstood.  The 
wretched  man  is  dead,  and  his  unhappy  children  are  not  in  a  station  of 
life  where  their  feelings  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  articles  and  letters 
in  magazines.   But  it  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance,  especially 
at  the  present  day,  that  the  public  should  not  be  invited  to  believe  in  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  by  the  propounding  of  a  fanciful  theory  which  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.    It  seems  to  me  even  more  important  that  the 
erroneous  basis  of  this  theory  should  be  pointed  out,  because  it  is  accom- 
panied by  scarcely  concealed  disapproval  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case, 
and  fortified  by  a  criticism  of  his  summing-up  which  should  not,  I  think, 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  on  imperfect  and  hearsay  information. 
Of  those  who  followed  the  case  from  beginning  to  end,  I  much  question 
if  there  was  one  who  doubted  that  justice  had  been  done,  and  done  in 
the  manner  we  have  been  taught  to  expect  from  an  English  jury  and 
an  English  judge. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  F. 


To  THE  Edftob  of  <  Blaokwood's  Magazine.' 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  reply  to  the  letter  signed  "F."  which  you  have 
received,  respecting  the  case  of  J.  W.  recorded  by  me  in  the  instalment 
of  "Scenes  from  a  Silent  World"  which  appeared  in  your  August 
number.  I  would  wish  at  the  outset  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
courtesy  and  fairness  manifested  by  your  correspondent  towards  the 
writer,  with  whom  he  is  at  variance ;  but  I  must  emphatically  deny 
that  he  has  any  certain  ground  for  his  assertion  that  I  "  have  given  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  the  case."  It  was  one  which,  as  he  knows,  was 
enveloped  in  mystery  from  first  to  last,  and  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
bring  forward  the  solution  of  it  most  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
known  to  me.  No  motive  for  the  supposed  crime  existed.  No  evidence 
of  premeditation  or  of  recent  ill-feeling  between  husband  and  wife 
could  be  given ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  man's  suggested  guilt 
could  be  proved  excepting  by  his  own  confession,  which  was  never  ob- 
tained, in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  wring  it  from  him.  I 
believe  myself  to  be  in  possession  of  some  aspects  of  the  case  not  per- 
haps known  or  fully  estimated  by  your  correspondent ;  while  I  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  he  enumerates,  excepting  the 
one  circumstance  of  the  little  girl  going  out  in  the  evening.  I  did  not 
allude  to  the  false  evidence  of  the  neighbour  Mrs  N.  which  brought  her 
to  penal  servitude,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  to  have  any  resJ  bear- 
ing on  the  merits  of  the  case.  An  ignorant  woman  of  a  low  order  of 
intelligence,  accustomed  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  truth  which  un- 
happily obtains  among  persons  of  her  class,  being  anxious  to  prove  the 
prisoner's  innocence,  simply  sought  to  support  it  by  lies — a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  our  courts  of  justice.  As  it  happens,  in  the  third  of 
my  "  Scenes  from  a  Silent  World,"  which  appeared  in  your  May  num- 
ber, I  speak  in  some  detail  of  the  common  practice  of  perjury  among 
witnesses  in  that  rank  of  life. 

"F."  considers  me  to  have  been  mistaken  in  stating  that  J.  W.  was  a 
man  of  gentle  and  humane  nature.  In  reply,  I  quote  as  follows  from  a 
newspaper,  very  accurate  in  its  details  of  the  case :  "  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  counection  with  the  ca,se  is  the  exceedingly  large  number 
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of  persons  who  have  confidently  expressed  their  belief  in  the  innocence 
of  W.,  and  this  conviction  was  unanimously  held  by  the  fellow-work- 
men of  the  convict,  who  unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  gentle  bear- 
ing of  the  unhappy  man.  He  was,  they  say,  remarkably  kind  and 
quiet^  and  was  never  known  to  act  in  a  violent  manner."  The  fact  that 
many  weeks  previously  W.,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion,  flung  a  knife 
at  his  wife,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  he  would  deliberately  murder  her, 
considering  the  extreme  frequency  of  such  matrimonial  occurrences  in 
the  households  of  the  poor,  enacted  as  often  by  the  wives  as  by  the 
husbands. 

The  important  point  in  ''  F.'s  "  letter  is,  however,  his  endeavour  to  dis- 
prove the  dream  theory,  which  I  cannot  admit  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  fanciful  or  incredible.  That  theory  is  founded  on  the  accused 
man's  own  statements  and  demeanour;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  person  of 
most  sound  and  sober  judgment,  who  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  the 
prisoner  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  it  is  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery.  I  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  not  the  theory  of  the 
defence,  which  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  me,  but  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  in  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct which  most  powerfully  suggested  it,  occurred  during  the  period 
between  the  trial  and  the  execution.  This  man,  J.  W.,  had  a  religious 
faith,  and  it  was  one  of  terror.  He  believed  in  a  future  judgment,  and 
in  a  Grod  Who  had  power  to  cast  the  impenitent  sinner  into  hell,  and 
Who  was,  therefore,  more  to  be  feared  than  those  who  could  only  kill 
the  body.  To  that  awful  Judge  he  prayed  continually  in  the  con- 
demned cell,  that  He  would  enable  him  to  recollect  what  had  occurred 
between  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  a  drunken  sleep  at  seven  o'clock, 
until  he  awoke  after  ten  to  find  his  wife  dead  at  his  side,  with  her 
half-eaten  supper  in  her  hand.  To  the  incessant  exhortations  and 
entreaties  addressed  to  him  that  he  would  confess  the  crime,  he  made 
the  same  unvarying  answer — that  his  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  as  to 
that  fatal  period.  He  had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  it  in  any  shape 
or  way.  If  he  did  take  action  at  all,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, it  was  done  in  his  sleep,  presumably  under  the  influence  of 
a  dream.  The  strongest  proof  that  in  this  he  was  telling  the  truth 
came  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  W.  was  told  that  his  hour  was 
come ;  the  executioner  entered  and  pinioned  him  ;  he  had,  as  it  proved, 
precisely  four  minutes  to  live.  The  hangman,  knowing  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  his  innocence  outside  the  prison,  and  the  dangerous 
excitement  it  was  causing,  said  to  him,  "If  you  have  anything  to 
say?  —  say  five  words  now,  and  nothing  more."  The  five  words 
he  wished  to  draw  forth  were,  of  course,  <'I  did  commit  the 
murder."  Instead  of  these,  the  dying  man  answered  that  he  could 
say  nothing  but  what  he  had  already  told  the  chaplain — that  he 
had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  event.  He  knew  when  he  said 
this  that  he  was  already  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  while  in  this  world 
he  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  any  more ;  and  he  must  have  been  a 
bolder  man  than  J.  W.  was  who  could  have  plunged  with  a  lie  upon 
his  lips  into  that  dread  eternity  where  he  believed  an  endless  punish- 
ment awaited  crime. 

"  F."  adverts  to  my  brief  remarks  with  regard  to  the  judge,  of  whom 
it  is  by  no  means  my  place  to  speak  critically  or  disrespectfully.  I 
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have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  performed  his  painful  duty  with 
the  conscientiousness  which  we  may  thankfully  feel  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  Englishmen  placed  in  his  high  position.  But  there  are 
differences  of  temperament  even  among  her  Majesty's  judges;  and 
those  whose  duties  oblige  them  to  attend  our  criminal  courts  cannot 
but  be  aware  that  the  fate  of  prisoners  depends,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  view  taken  of  their  cases  by  the 
powerful  functionary  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  jury.  Humanum 
est  errare, — I  remain,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

The  Writer  op  "  Scenes  from  a  Silent  World." 


LEPERS  AT  the  CAPE:  WANTED,  A  FATHER  DAMIKN. 
correspondence  and  EDITORIAL  COMBIENTS. 

The  exposure  of  the  horrors  of  the  Robben  Island  Lepers  in  our  last 
issue  has  been  promptly  followed  by  such  a  general  outburst  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers,  and  of  indignation  at  their  treatment,  as  has 
rarely  been  elicited  by  any  magazine  article.  With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  entire  press  has  taken  up  the  case  of  the  Gape  Lepers,  and 
demanded  that  the  reproach  which  their  present  miserable  condition 
offers  to  our  national  character  for  humanity  should  be  at  once  effaced. 
While  attempts  have  been  made  to  minimise  in  some  of  its  details 
the  terrible  picture  drawn  by  our  correspondent,  his  statement  has 
received  ample  corroboration,  from  persons  of  sufficient  authority,  of  the 
truth  of  its  worst  features.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  our  article,  a  Report  has 
been  published  by  the  Cape  Leper  Committee,  and  that  its  adoption 
has  b^n  moved  in  the  Colonial  Parliament.  A  correspondent  of  the 
'British  Medical  Journal,'  September  14,  writes  as  follows : — 

"The  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  on  the  'Lepers  at  the  Cape,'  in  this 
month's  number  of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  has  certainly  brought  before  the 
public  notice  something  of  the  lives  of  misery  of  those  afflicted  with  leprosy 
in  one  of  our  colonies,  of  whose  progress  and  rapid  civilisation  Englishmen 
are  wont  to  be  so  proud.  The  article  is  written  in  a  markedly  emotional  and 
pathetic  tone ;  but  the  point  of  importance  is,  how  much  of  the  description 
is  true  when  its  adventitious  details  are  removed,  and  whether  a  state  of 
things  such  as  represented  Ib  allowed  to  exist  iminterrupted  by  the  Colonial 
Government. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  account — judging  by  what  I  saw  when  I  visited  the 
island  a  few  months  ago — is  correct.  The  rotten,  tumbling -down  wooden 
sheds  are  low,  and  have  little  or  no  light — which,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  an 
advantage,  in  that  it  hides  something  of  what  might  be  seen  within ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  also  a  drawback,  as  it  prevents  the  medical  man  from  being 
able  to  examine  with  anything  like  accuracy  a  patient  lying  in  one  of  the 
beds.   I  found  the  floor  of  earth,  full  of  holes,  and  in  places  saturated  with 
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the  discharges  of  past  generations  of  lepers ;  the  atmosphere  stifling  and 
o£fensiye ;  complete  absence  of  articles  of  furniture  or  decoration,  even  of 
china  for  washing  purposes. 

"  There  is  no  regulaj-  system  of  nursing,  patients  who  are  able  to  be  about 
if  they  be  so  well-disposed,  attending  on  those  in  whom  the  disease  has  run  to 
a  further  stage.  There  are  no  forms  of  amusement,  or  even  of  systematic 
work,  for  those  who  are  as  yet  able  to  be  up.  The  patients  lie  during  the  long 
hours  of  the  day  on  the  ground,  dad  in  shabby,  filthy  rags,  under  what  shelter 
they  can  find  from  the  blazing  southern  sun.  The  only  forms  of  existence 
which  appear  at  all  at  home  are  the  myriads  of  flies,  which  sometimes  cover 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  diseased  creatures'  bodies. 

*^  Sights  such  as  these  are  revolting  even  to  the  minds  of  those  well-steeled 
to  the  ordinary  spectacles  of  poverty  and  disease  concomitant  with  modem 
human  existence.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  reflections  of  any  one  visiting 
Bobben  Island,  with  even  a  vague  notion  of  hospital  arrangement  and  sanitary 
details,  should  be  enough  to  stir  such  a  one  to  attempt  something  on  behalf  of 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  slow 
decay  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ;  whose  only  shadow  of  hope — however 
vague  that  may  be — is  in  the  complete  death  of  what  remains  of  their  mortal 
frame,  to  dose  for  ever  from  their  view  that  awful  molecular  death  which  has 
for  years  encroached  upon  their  members. 

Some  will  say.  But  after  all,  these  creatures  are  for  the  most  part  blacks ; 
and  as  experience  teaches  us  that  they,  through  the  process  of  modern  civi- 
lisation, must  die  off  before  the  civilising  force,  why  should  we  do  more  to 
prolong  their  existence  ?  As  members  of  a  profession  whose  aim  and  object 
is  to  preserve  the  life  of  all  living  beings  under  all  circumstances,  absolutely 
impartial  as  to  the  exact  form  or  species  with  which  we  are  brought  into 
contact^  our  duty  is,  primarily,  to  see  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  individual,  and, 
secondarily,  to  that  of  the  community  at  large ;  and  this  being  so,  we  cannot 
for  one  moment  accept  such  a  short-sighted  though  possibly  patriotic  philan- 
thropy. Let  us  trust  that  this  outcry  may  arouse  some  sympathy  from  the 
Government,  for  we  must,  charitably  conclude  that  it  has  been  an  oversight 
and  not  wanton  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  responsible." 

"An  Old  Oape  Reporter"  writes  to  'South  Africa'  of  Septem- 
ber 7:— 

"  Sir, — I  read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  the  article  on  the  above 
subject  which  you  last  week  extracted  from  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  The 
editor  of  the  famous  magazine  is,  and  no  wonder,  all  but  incredulous  as  to 
the  possibility  of  so  *  inhuman  and  disgraceful  a  state  of  things'  being  per- 
mitted *to  exist  in  any  British  colony.'  I  can  assure  him  and  your  readers 
that  the  writer  in  *  Blackwood '  has  in  no  way  overdrawn  the  picture  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  that  exists  at  Bobben  Island,  and  I  speak  from  know- 
ledge gained  in  1883,  when  I  visited  the  island  as  shorthand  writer  to  a 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  Cape  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  spread  of  leprosy  in  the  colony.  The  state  of  things  then  existent 
is  exactly  as  it  is  described  in  the  artide  from  which  you  quote.  For  years 
the  Cape  Government  has  contemplated  the  removal  of  these  wretched  beings 
to  the  mainland,  and  even  purchased  an  estate,  Tokay,  on  which  to  locate 
them.  The  Committee,  in  their  report,  so  far  ajs  I  can  recollect,  strongly 
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recommended  the  removal  of  the  lepers  to  some  spot  other  than  the  bleak  and 
barren  one  at  which  they  were  then  located,  and  their  complete  segregation 
and  separation  from  others.  This  report  has  never  been  acted  upon,  although 
Dr  Biccard,  then  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  island,  a  recognised  authority^ 
on  leprosy,  strongly  favoured  the  views  of  the  Committee.  Why  has  the 
report  never  been  acted  upon?  Simply  because  year  after  year  sucoesaive 
Colonial  Treasurers^G^neral  have  declared  themselves  unable  to  find  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  improvement  that  in  humanity's  name  is  loudly 
called  for.  Now,  when  the  colony  is  described  on  aU  hands  as  prosperous, 
and  when,  too,  public  attention  has  been  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  matter,  may 
we  hope  something  will  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  what  is  a  crying  disgrace  to 
the  humanity  and  the  civilisation  of  the  rulers  of  the  Cape  Colony  ? 

One  word,  however,  as  to  the  writer's  sub-heading,  *  Wanted,  a  second 
Father  Damien.'  All  honour  that  can  be  paid  should  be  paid  to  that  noble 
and  devoted  man,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  duty ;  but  the  self- 
denying  labours  for  many  years  of  the  Bev.  Canon  Baker,  of  Kalk  Bay,  late 
chaplain  at  Bobben  Iskmd,  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  he  has,  I  am  sore 
from  personal  observation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  wretches  whose 
lot  he  does  his  utmost  to  mitigate,  a  worthy  successor  in  the  Bev.  H.  M. 
Wilsher,  the  present  chaplain  at  that '  speck  in  the  ocean '  where  is  congregated 
so  much  of  human  misery  and  suffering. — Faithfully  yours, 

''An  Old  Capb  Beportbb.** 

London,  2i  S^tember  1889. 

Similar  testimony  is  offered  by  Dr  J.  W.  Mathew,  a  former  member 
of  the  Cape  Parliament^  who  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Leper  settlement,  as  quoted  in  the  '  Evening  News  and  Post^'  Sep- 
tember 2: — 

"  Leaving  Dr  Biccard  with  the  ladies,  I  walked  on  to  inspect  the  lepm 
and  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  housed.  Here  I  saw  human  beings 
kennelled  worse  than  dogs.  In  a  long,  low,  thatched  shed  some  forty  poor 
creatures  were  stowed  away.  Both  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  tubercular  and 
ansBsthetic,  could  there  be  studied.  Some  I  saw  with  their  faces  shiny,  dis- 
coloured, and  swollen  ;  others  with  both  hands  and  feet  dropping  off  joint  by 
joint.  One  man  especially  attracted  my  attention,  whose  nose,  eyes,  tongue, 
and  cheeks  had  all  rotted  away,  and  who,  with  a  voice  piping  shrill  and 
cracked,  could  barely  make  himself  understood.  He  was  a  horrid  loathsome 
mass  of  putrid  humanity.  One  fact^  however,  struck  me  at  the  time — that 
neither  this  man  nor  any  of  the  other  inmates  complained  of  bodily  pain. 
The  building  in  which  they  were  housed  was  such  that  I  could  not  help 
picturing  in  my  mind  how,  a  spark  igniting  the  thatch  and  a  fire  taking  place 
in  this  hovel,  tiie  poor  wretches,  sixty  per  cent  of  whom  were  miable  to  leave 
their  beds,  would  in  their  helplessness  be  burned  alive,  possibly  only  too  glad 
to  find  surcease  of  sorrow,  at  least  in  this  world.  .  .  . 

"On  making  inquiries  I  learned  more  horrible  facts.  Among  others,  I 
found  the  bathroom  and  the  kitchen  to  be  identical,  one  place  only  being  pro- 
vided for  them  in  which  to  live,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep— the  *  wash '  or  refuse, 
and  almost  certainly  contaminated  food,  actually  being  used  to  feed  the  pigs 
and  poultry— and,  *horror  on  horror's  head  1'  the  miserable  sufferers  themselves 
would  be  seen  rolling  about  in  squalid  filth,  their  clothes  soaked  and  besmeared 
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with  the  dischai^ges  from  their  festering  sores.  No  one  seemed  to  have  power 
or  inclination  to  manage  them  ;  neglected  and  forsaken,  they  were  left  to  the 
charge  of  fellow-lepers  as  helpless  as  themselves." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  numberless  articles  which 
have  appeared  on  the  subject  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  Btate  of 
feeling  which  has  been  aroused. 

The  *  Morning  Advertiser '  toys : — 

''Well  may  the  editor  of  'Blackwood '  preface  the  article  with  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  '  but  for  the  unquestionable  reliability  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  we  could  not  have  believed  that  so  inhuman  and  disgraceful  a  state  of 
things  could  have  been  permitted  to  exist  in  any  British  colony.'  .  .  .  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  effect  of  this  very  remarkable  article  will  be  to  quicken 
public  sympathy  into  bringing  some  moral  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government 
of  the  Oipe  to  do  something  more  than  the  bare  minimum  of  official  duty  by 
the  outcasts  of  Bobben  Island.  English  charity  will  also,  we  think,  be  stirred 
by  this  recital  of  the  woes  of  these  poor  wretches  to  do  what  it  can  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  relieving  them." 

The  '  Daily  News '  says : — 

" '  Wanted,  a  second  Father  Damien,*  are  the  concluding  words  of  a  re- 
markable article  in  the  September  number  of  '  Blackwood.'  ...  It  is  anony- 
mous, but  a  short  head-note  contains  an  editorial  assurance  as  to  the  writer's 
perfect  good  faith.  Such  an  assurance  is  wanted,  for  the  things  related  of  this 
colony  pass  belief  in  the  callousness  of  men  and  of  Governments.  .  .  . 

"  Grovemments  can  do  something,  and  the  Colonial  Office  will  surely  use  its 
influence  with  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  worst 
horrors  which  the  writer  in  '  Blackwood '  recites.  The  lives  of  the  island 
population  need  not  be  left  without  comfort,  nor  need  they  be  left  without 
hope.  .  .  .  All  had  something  to  say  on  the  mitigation  of  suffering,  and  some 
even  ventured  to  talk  of  cure.  The  article  in  '  Blackwood '  will  have  the  in- 
spiriting effect  of  publicity  upon  their  future  labours,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
ways,  it  will  nobly  serve  to  continue  Father  Damien's  work." 

The  *  Glasgow  Herald '  says : — 

"The  editor  of  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  answers  for  the  'unquestionable 
reliabOity'  of  the  writer  of  the  article.  And  with  these  facts  before  ub,  we  do 
not  need  to  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  an  outlet  for  our  humane  sym- 
pathies and  philanthropic  efforts  in  'the  service  of  man.'  Within  the  pale  of 
the  British  flag,  almost  at  our  own  doors — for  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  is  a  trifle 
in  these  days  of  rapid  steaming — there  is  a  field  for  half-a-dozen  Father 
Damiens.  But  there  is  room  for  more,  for  an  overwhelming  weight  of  public 
opinion,  which  shall  compel  the  demolition  of  these  fetid  dens,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  all  that  sanitary  science,  medical  care,  and  sympathetic  attention  can 
do  for  the  unhappy  outcasts  from  civilisation.  As  it  is,  the  Leper  Establish- 
ment at  the  Cape  remains  a  blot  not  only  upon  the  colony,  but  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  British  philanthropy." 
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The  *  New  York  Herald '  says  : — 

The  current  number  of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine '  contains  a  description  of 
an  'island  of  desolation'  and  of  its  leprous  inhabitants,  which  surpasses  in 
appalling  interest  anything  that  poet  or  novelist — ^and  even  a  Stereneon — 
could  summon  from  the  fanciful  world.  We  transferred  it  yesterday  to 
our  columns,  with  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  '  Blackwood,' as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  of  news,  particularly  at  a  time  when  Father  Damien's 
heroism,  and  when  comment  upon  leprosy  at  home  and  abroad,  had  become 
impressive  to  philanthropists.  The  descriptions  of  the  prevailing  oppressive 
silence  in  the  horrible  wards  of  an  hospital  unfit  for  the  lair  of  wolves ;  the 
references  to  the  monotonous  talk  that  on  thresholds  of  death  sometimes 
broke  that  silence  'like  the  sound  of  a  funeral  bell' ;  and  the  unanswerable 
indictment  of  foul  neglect  and  inhuman  management  by  Cape  Town  authori- 
ties, clearly  demand  instant  attention  from  philanthropists  in  Parliament, 
or  in  that  wider  House  of  Commons,  the  great  British  conunonwealth  of 
souls." 

In  answer  to  private  communications  which  have  reached  the  editor 
on  the  subject,  he  thinks  it  well  to  state  that  the  Literature  Distri- 
bution Board,  Kyrle  Society  (Miss  Emma  Busk,  Hon.  Secretary), 
would  receive  and  consider  any  applications  for  books,  &o.y  for  the 
Lepers,  if  addressed  to  14  Nottingham  Place,  London,  W. 


Printed  by  Wiiliam  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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MASTER  OF  HIS  FATE. 


"  It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  poniahmenta  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of      fote : 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

—A  Book  of  Verses :  W.  E.  Hrmlet. 


CHAPTER  V. — ^THB  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  LADY  MARY  FANE. 


It  was  the  kind  of  day  that  is 
called  seasonable.  If  the  sun  had 
been  obscured,  the  air  would  have 
been  felt  to  be  wintry ;  but  the 
sunshine  was  full  and  warm,  and  so 
the  world  rejoiced,  and  declared  it 
was  a  perfectly  lovely  May  day, — 
just  as  a  man  who  is  charmed  with 
the  smiles  and  beauty  of  a  woman, 
thinks  her  complete  though  she 
may  have  a  heart  of  ice.  Lefevre, 
as  he  went  his  hospital  round  that 
afternoon,  found  his  patients  rev- 
elling in  the  sunlight  like  flies. 
He  himself  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  he  said  a  cheery  or  facetious 
word  here  and  there  as  he  passed, 
which  gave  infinite  delight  to  the 
thin  and  bloodless  atomies  under 
his  care ;  for  a  joke  from  so  seri- 
ous and  awful  a  being  as  the  doctor 
is  to  a  desponding  patient  better 
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than  all  the  drugs  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia :  it  is  as  exquisite  and  sus- 
taining as  a  divine  text  of  promise 
to  a  religious  enthusiast. 

Dr  Lefevre  was  thus  passing 
round  his  female  ward,  with  a 
train  of  attentive  students  at  his 
heels,  when  the  door  was  swung 
open  and  two  attendants  entered, 
bearing  a  stretcher  between  them, 
and  accompanied  by  the  house-phy- 
sician and  a  policeman. 

"  What  is  this  t "  asked  Lefevre, 
with  a  touch  of  severity ;  for  it 
was  irregular  to  intrude  a  fresh 
case  into  a  ward  while  the  physi- 
cian was  going  his  round. 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
physician,  "  you  would  like  to  see 
her  at  once :  it  seems  to  me  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  the  man  found 
in  the  Brighton  train." 
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"  Where  was  this  lady  found  1 " 
asked  Lefevre  of  the  policeman. 
He  used  the  word  "  lady  "  advised- 
ly, for  though  the  dress  was  that 
of  a  hospital  nurse  or  probationer, 
the  unconscious  face  was  that  of  an 
educated  gentlewoman.  "  Why, 
bless  my  soul ! "  he  cried,  upon 
more  particular  scrutiny  of  her 
features — "  it  seems  to  me  I  know 
her  !  Surely  I  do !  Where  did 
you  say  she  was  found?" 

The  policeman  explained  that 
he  was  on  his  beat  outside  St 
James's  Park,  when  a  park-keeper 
called  him  in  and  showed  him,  in 
one  of  the  shady  walks,  the  lady 
set  on  a  bench  as  if  she  had 
fainted.  The  keeper  said  he  hod 
taken  particular  notice  of  her,  be- 
cause he  saw  from  her  dress  and 
her  veil  she  was  a  hospital  lady. 
When  he  first  set  eyes  on  her,  an 
old  gentleman  was  sitting  talking 
to  her — a  strange,  dark,  foreign- 
looking  gentleman,  in  a  soft  hat 
and  a  big  Inverness  cape. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  exclaimed  the 
doctor.  "  The  very  man !  That's 
the  meaning  of  it.  And  I  did  not 
guess  1 " 

His  assistant  and  the  policeman 
gazed  at  him  in  surprise ;  but  he 
recovered  himself  and  asked,  with 
a  serious  and  determined  knitting 
of  the  brows,  if  the  policeman  had 
seen  the  old  gentleman.  The 
policeman  replied  he  had  not ;  the 
gentleman  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
when  he  was  called  in.  The  keeper 
saw  him  only  once;  when  he  re- 
turned that  way  again,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  found  the 
lady  aJone  and  apparently  asleep. 
She  had  a  very  handsome  umbrella 
by  her  side,  and  therefore  he  kept 
within  eye-shot  of  her  on  this  side 
and  on  that,  lest  some  park-loafer 
should  seize  so  good  a  chance  of 
thieving.  He  thus  passed  her  two 
or  three  times.  The  last  time,  he 
remarked  that  she  had  slipped  a 


little  to  one  side,  and  that  her 
umbrella  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
He  went  to  pick  it  up,  and  it 
struck  him  as  he  bent  that  she 
looked  strangely  quiet  and  pale. 
He  spoke  to  hqr;  she  made  no 
reply.  He  touched  her — he  even 
in  his  fear  ventured  to  shake  her 
— but  she  made  no  sign ;  and  he 
ran  to  call  the  policeman.  Thej 
then  brought  her  straight  to  the 
hospital,  because  they  could  see 
she  was  a  hospital  lady  of  some 
sort. 

"  It  must  —  it  must  be  the 
same!"  said  Lefevre. 

I  thought,  when  I  first  heard 
of  it  below,"  said  the  house- 
physician,  "that  it  must  be  the 
same  man  as  was  the  cause  of  the 
other  case,  in  the  Brighton  train.'' 

"  No  doubt  it  is  the  same.  But 
I  was  thinking  of  it  in  another — 
a  far  more  serious  sense  ! "  Then 
turning  to  the  waiting  policeman, 
he  said,  "  Of  course,  you  must  re- 
port this  to  your  inspector?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Give  him  my  compliments, 
then,  and  say  I  shall  see  him 
presently." 

Yet,  he  thought,  how  could  he 
speak  to  the  official,  with  all  that 
he  suspected,  all  that  he  feared,  in 
his  heart  ?  With  his  attention  on 
the  qui  vive  with  his  experiences 
and  speculations  of  the  night,  he 
was  seized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
conclusion  that  the  "  strange,  dark, 
foreign-looking  gentleman  "  of  the 
park-keeper's  story  was  the  same 
whose  steps  he  had  followed  the 
evening  before,  without  guessing 
that  the  man  was  perambulating 
the  pavement  and  passing  among 
the  crowd  in  search,  doubtless,  of 
a  fresh  victim  for  occult  experi- 
ment or  outrage  !  That  conclusion 
once  determined,  shock  after  shock 
smote  upon  his  sense.  What  if  the 
mysterious  person  were  really 
proved   to  be    Julius's  father! 
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What  if  he  had  entered  upon  a 
course  of  experiment  or  outrage 
(he  passed  in  rapid  review  the 
mysteries  of  the  Paris  pavement 
and  the  Brighton  train,  and  this 
of  the  Park) — outrage  yet  un- 
namable  because  unknown,  but 
which  would  amaze  and  confound 
society,  and  bring  signal  punish- 
ment upon  the  offender  ?  And 
what — ^what  if  Julius  knew  all 
that,  and  therefore  sought  to  keep 
his  parentage  hidden  ? 

"  She  is  ready,  doctor,"  said  the 
Sister  of  the  ward  at  his  elbow, 
adding  with  a  touch  of  excitement 
in  her  manner  as  he  turned  to  her, 
Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  Look 
at  this  card  ;  we  noticed  the  name 
first  on  her  linen." 

Dr  Lefevre  looked  at  the  card 
and  read,  "  Lady  Mary  Fane,  Carl- 
ton Gardens,  S.W." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  he. 
"  Lord  Eivercourt's  daughter.  It's 
a  bad  business.  She  has  been 
learning  at  St  Thomas's  the  duties 
of  nurse  and  dresser,  which  ac- 
counts for  her  being  in  that  uni- 
form." 

.  He  went  to  the  bed  on  which 
his  new  patient  had  been  laid,  and 
very  soon  satisfied  himself  that  her 
case  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
young  officer,  though  graver  much 
than  it.  He  wrote  a  telegram  to 
Lord  Rivercourt,  sent  the  house- 
physician  for  his  electrical  appara- 
tus, and  returned  to  the  bedside. 
He  looked  at  his  patient.  He 
had  not  remarked  her  hitherto 
more  than  other  women  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, though  he  had  some- 
times sat  at  her  father  s  table;  but 
now  he  was  moved  by  a  beauty 
which  was  enhanced  by  helpless- 
ness—  a  beauty  stamped  with  a 
calm  disregard  of  itself — the  mani- 
fest expression  of  a  noble  and  lov- 
ing soul,  which  had  lived  above 
the  plane  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
gusty  passion.     Her   wealth  of 


lustrous  black  hair  lay  abroad 
upon  her  pillow,  and  made  an 
admirable  setting  for  her  finely 
modelled  head  and  neck.  As  he 
loolfed  at  this  excellent  present- 
ment, and  thought  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  activity  which  had  been 
wont  to  animate  it,  resentment 
rose  in  him  against  the  man  who, 
for  whatever  end,  had  subdued  the 
noble  woman  to  that  condition, 
and  a  deep  impatience  penetrated 
him  that  he  had  not  discovered — 
had  even  scarcely  guessed  —  the 
purpose  or  the  method  of  the  sub- 
jugation ! 

It  was,  however,  not  speculation 
but  action  that  was  needed  then. 
The  apparatus  described  in  the 
case  of  the  young  officer  was  ready, 
and  the  house-physician  was  wait- 
ing to  give  his  assistance.  The 
stimulation  of  Will  and  Electricity 
was  applied  to  resuscitate  the 
patient — but  with  the  smallest 
success :  there  was  only  a  faint 
flutter,  a  passing  slight  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  and  all  seemed  again 
as  it  had  been.  The  exhausting 
nature  of  the  operation  or  ex- 
periment forbade  its  immediate 
repetition.  Disappointment  per- 
vaded the  doctor's  being,  though 
it  did  not  appear  in  the  doctor's 
manner. 

"  We'll  try  again  in  half  an 
hour,"  said  he  to  his  assistant,  and 
turned  away  to  complete  his  round 
of  the  ward. 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour, 
Lefevre  and  the  house-physician 
were  again  by  Lady  Mary's  bedside. 
Again,  with  fine  but  firm  touch, 
Lefevre  stroked  nerves  and  muscles 
to  stimulate  them  into  normal  ac- 
tion ;  again  he  and  his  assistant 
put  out  their  electrical  force 
through  the  electrode ;  and  again 
the  result  was  nothing  but  a  pass- 
ing galvanic  quiver.  The  doctor, 
though  he  maintained  his  profes- 
sional calm,   was   smitten  with 
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alarm, — as  a  man  is  who^  walking 
through  darkness  and  danger  to 
the  rescue  of  a  friend,  finds  him- 
self stopped  by  an  unscalable 
wall.  While  he  sought  fresh 
means  of  help,  his  patient  might 
pass  beyond  his  reach.  He  did 
not  think  she  would  —  he  hoped 
she  would  not ;  but  her  condition, 
so  obstinately  resistant  to  his 
restoratives,  was  so  peculiar,  that 
he  could  not  in  the  least  deter- 
mine the  issue.  Imagination  and 
speculation  were  excited,  and  he 
asked  himself  whether,  after  all, 
the  explanation  of  his  failure 
might  not  be  of  the  simplest — a 
difference  of  sex  1  The  secrets  of 
nature,  so  far  as  he  had  discovered, 
were  of  such  amazing  simplicity, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  him  now 
to  find  that  the  electrical  force  of 
a  man  varied  vitally  from  that  of 
a  woman.  He  explained  this  sus- 
picion to  his  assistant. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
make  another  attempt,  for  her  con- 
dition may  become  the  more  seri- 
ous the  longer  it  is  left.  We'll  set 
the  Sister  and  the  nurse  to  try  this 
time,  and  we'll  turn  her  bed  north 
and  south,  in  the  line  of  the  earth's 
magnetism."  But  just  then  the 
lady's  father,  the  old  Lord  River- 
court,  appeared  in  response  to  the 
doctor's  telegram,  and  the  experi- 
ment with  the  women  had  to  wait. 
The  old  lord  was  naturally  filled 
with  wonder  and  anxiety  when  he 
saw  his  apparently  lifeless  daughter. 
He  was  amazed  that  she  should 
have  been  overcome  by  such  in- 
fluence as,  he  understood,  the  old 
gentleman  must  wield.  She  had 
always,  he  said,  enjoyed  the  finest 
health,  and  was  as  little  inclined 
to  hysteria  as  woman  well  could 
be.  Lefevre  told  the  father  that 
this  was  something  other  than 
hystero-hypnotism,  which,  while  it 
reassured  him  as  to  his  daughter's 
former  health,  made  him  the  more 


anxious  regarding  her  present  con- 
dition. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  said 
the  old  lord  ;  "  but  whatever  it  is, 
— and  you  say  it  is  like  the  young 
man's  case  that  we  have  all  read 
about, — whatever  it  is," — and  he 
laid  Ids  hand  emphatically  on  the 
doctor's  arm, — she  could  not  be  in 
more  capable  hands  than  yours." 

That  assurance,  though  soothing 
to  the  doctor's  self-esteem,  added 
gravely  to  his  sense  of  xesponsi- 
bility. 

While  they  were  yet  speaking, 
Lefevre  was  further  troubled  by 
the  announcement  that  a  detective- 
inspector  desired  to  speak  with 
him  !  Should  he  tell  the  inspec- 
tor all  that  he  had  seen  the  night 
before,  and  all  that  he  suspected 
now,  or  should  he  hold  his  peace  Y 
His  duty  as  a  citizen,  ,  as  a  doctor, 
and  as,  in  a  sense,  the  protector  of 
his  patient,  seemed  to  demand  the 
one  course,  while  his  considera- 
tion for  Julius  and  for  his  own 
family  suggested  the  other.  Surely, 
never  was  a  simple,  upright  doctor 
involved  in  a  more  bewildering 
imbroglio/ 

The  detective-inspector  entered 
and  opened  an  interview  which 
proved  less  embarrassing  than 
Lefevre  had  anticipated.  The 
detective  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  about  the  case  and  his  course 
regarding  it.  He  put  no  curious 
questions ;  he  merely  inquired  con- 
cerning the  identity  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lady.  When  he  heard 
who  she  was,  and  when  he  caught 
the  import  of' an  aside  from  Lord 
Kivercourt  that  it  would  be  worth 
any  one's  while  to  discover  the 
mysterious  offender,  professional 
zeal  sparkled  in  his  eye. 

"  I  think  I  know  my  man,"  said 
he ;  and  the  doctor  looked  the  live- 
ly interest  he  felt.  "  I  am  right,  I 
believe,  Dr  Lefevre,  in  setting  this 
down  to  the  author  of  that  other 
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case  you  had,  —  that  from  the 
Brighton  train?"  Lefevre  thought 
he  was  right  in  that.  "*M. 
Dolaro:'  that  was  the  name.  I 
had  charge  of  the  case,  and  was 
baffled.  I  shan't  miss  him  this 
time.  I  shall  get  on  his  tracks  at 
once ;  he  can't  have  left  the  Park 
in  broad  daylight,  a  singular  man 
like  him,  without  being  noticed." 

"  It  rather  puzzles  me,"  said  the 
doctor,  "what  crime  you  will 
chaise  him  with." 

"It  is  an  outrage,"  said  Lord 
Rivercourt;  "and  if  it  is  not 
criminal,  it  seems  about  time  it 
were  made  so." 

"Oh,  well  class  it,  my  lord," 
said  the  detective ;  "  never  fear." 

The  detective  departed;  but 
Lord  Bivercourt  seemed  not 
inclined  to  stir. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  Le- 
fevre; "but  I  must  perform  a 
very  delicate  operation." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  lord ; 
"and  you  want  me  to  go.  How 
stupid  of  me  1  I  kept  waiting  for 
my  daughter  to  wake  up;  but  I 
see  that,  of  course,  you  have  to 
rouse  her.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
what  that  machine  meant.  Some- 
thing magneto-electric — eh?  For- 
give one  question,  Lefevre.  I  can 
'  see  you  look  anxious :  is  Mary's 
condition  very  serious?  —  most 
serious?  I  can  bear  to  be  told 
the  complete  truth." 

The  doctor  was  touched  by  the 
old  gentleman's  emotion.  He  took 
his  hand.  "  It  is  serious,"  said  ^e 
— "most  serious,  for  this  reason, 
that  I  cannot  account  for  her  ob- 
stinate lethargy ;  but  I  think  there 
is  no  immediate  danger.  If  neces- 
sity arises,  I  shall  send  for  you 
again." 

"To  the  House,"  said  Lord 
Hivercourt.  "I  shall  be  sitting 
out  a  debate  on  our  eternal  Irish 
question." 

Lefevre  was  left  seriously  dis- 


composed, but  at  once  he  sent  for 
the  house-physician,  summoned  the 
Sister  and  the  nurse,  and  set  about 
his  third  attempt  to  revive  his 
patient.  He  got  the  bed  turned 
north  and  south.  He  carefully 
explained  to  the  two  women  what 
was  demanded  of  them,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  their  task ;  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  the  failure  was 
completer  than  before :  there  was 
not  even  a  tremor  of  muscle  in  the 
unconscious  lady,  and  the  doctor 
was  BuffuBed  with  alarm  and  humi- 
liation. Failure  !  —  failure  !  — 
failure !  Such  a  concatenation 
had  never  happened  to  him  before  1 

But  failure  only  nerves  the 
brave  and  capable  man  to  a 
supreme  effort  for  success.  Still 
self-contained,  and  apparently  un- 
moved, the  doctor  gave  directions 
for  some  liquid  nourishment  to  be 
artificially  administered  to  his 
patient,  said  he  would  return  after 
dinner,  and  went  his  way.  The 
society  of  friends  or  acquaintances 
was  distasteful  to  him  then;  the 
thought  even  of  seeing  his  own 
familiar  dining-room  and  his  fa- 
miliar man  in  black,  whose  silent 
obsequiousness  he  felt  would  be  a 
reproach,  was  disagreeable.  All 
his  thought,  all  his  attention,  all 
his  faculties  were  drawn  tight  to 
this  acute  point — he  must  succeed; 
he  must  accomplish  the  task  he 
had  set  himself :  life  at  that  hour 
was  worth  living  only  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  how  was  success  to  be 
compelled  ? 

He  walked  for  a  while  about  the 
streets,  and  then  he  went  into  a  res- 
taurant and  ordered  a  modest  dinner. 
He  broke  and  crumbled  his  bread 
with  both  hands,  his  mind  still 
intent  on  that  one  engrossing,  acute 
point.  While  thus  he  sat  he  heard 
a  voice,  as  in  a  dream,  say,  "The 
very  doctor  you  read  about.  That's 
the  second  curious  case  he's  got  in 
a  month  or  so.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — very 
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clever;  he  treats  them,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  same  sort  of  way  as 
the  famous  Dr  Charbon  of  Paris 
would.  .  .  .  I  should  say  so ;  quite 
as  good,  if  not  better  than  Charbon. 
I'd  rather  have  an  English  doctor 
any  day  than  a  French.  .  .  .  His 
name's  in  the  paper  —  LefevreJ* 
Then  the  doctor  woke  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  talked  about. 
He  perceived  his  admirers  were 
sitting  at  a  table  a  little  behind 
him,  and  he  judged  from  what  had 
been  said  that  his  fresh  case  was 
already  being  made  copy  "  of  in 
the  evening  papers.  The  flattering 
comparison  of  himself  with  Dr 
Charbon  had  an  oddly  stimulating 
eflect  upon  him,  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  been  uttered  by  he 
knew  not  whom, — a  mere  vox  et 
prcBterea  nihil.  He  disclaimed  to 
himself  the  truth  of  the  comparison, 
but  all  the  same  he  was  encouraged 
to  bend  his  attention  with  his 
utmost  force  to  the  solution  of  his 
difficult  problem — what  to  do  to 
rouse  his  patient? 

He  sat  thus,  amid  the  bustle  and 
buzz  of  the  restaurant,  the  coming 
and  going  of  waiters,  completely 
abstracted,  assailing  his  difficulty 
with  questions  on  this  side  and 
on  that, — ^when  suddenly  out  of 
the  mists  that  obscured  it  there 
rose  upon  his  mental  vision  an 
idea,  which  appealed  to  him  as 
a  solution  of  the  whole,  and,  more 
than  that,  as  a  secret  that  would 
revolutionise  all  the  treatment  of 
nervous  weakness  and  derange- 
ment. How  came  the  idea  1  How 
do  ideas  ever  come?  As  inspira- 
tions, we  say,  or  as  revelations; 
and  truly  they  come  upon  us  with 
such  amazing  and  inspiriting  fresh- 
ness, that  they  may  well  be  called 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  But 
no  great  idea  had  ever  yet  an 
epiphany  but  from  the  ferment  of 
more  familiar  small  ideas, — ^just  as 
the  glorious  Aphrodite  was  bom  of 


the  ferment  and  pother  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  I^fevre's  new  idea 
clothed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
parative question —  Why  should 
there  not  he  Tramfusion  of  Nervous 
Force,  Ether,  or  Electricity,  juM 
08  there  is  Transfusion  of  Blood  f 

He  pushed  his  dinner  away  (he 
could  scarcely  have  told  what  he 
had  been  eating  and  drinking), 
called  for  his  bill,  and  returned 
with  all  speed  to  the  hospital  He 
entered  his  female  wanl  just  as 
evening  prayers  were  finished,  be- 
fore the  lights  were  turned  out  and 
night  began  for  the  patients.  He 
summoned  his  trusted  assistant, 
the  house-physician,  again. 

"  I  am  about  to  attempt,"  said 
he,  an  altogether  new  operation  : 
the  patient  has  remained  just  as 
I  left  her,  I  suppose?" 

"Just  the  same." 

"  Nervous  Force,  whether  it  be 
Electricity  or  not,  is  manifestly  a 
fluid  of  some  sort :  why  should  it 
not  be  transfused  as  the  other 
vital  fluid  is?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  when  you  put  it 
so,"  said  the  house-physician,  sud- 
denly steeled  and  brightened  into 
interest,  "  I  should  say  *  why  not?' 
The  only  reason  against  it  is  what 
can  be  assigned  against  all  new 
things  —  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  done." 

"Exactly.  I  am  going  to  try. 
I  think,  in  case  we  need  a  current^ 
so  to  say,  to  draw  it  along,  that  we 
shall  use  the  apparatus  too;  we 
shall  therefore  need  the  women." 

"  You  mean,  of  course,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  you  will  cut  a  main 
nerve." 

"I  shall  use  this  nerve,"  said 
Lefevre,  indicating  the  main  nerve 
in  the  wrist,  —  upon  which  tiie 
young  man,  in  his  ready  enthusi- 
asm, began  to  bare  his  arm. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  do  you  consider  what  you  are  so 
promptly  offering  ?    Do  you  know 
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that  my  experiment,  if  successful, 
might  leave  you  a  paralytic,  or  an 
imbecile,  or  even — a  corpse  1 " 

"TU  take  the  risk,  sir,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"I  can't  permit  it,  my  boy," 
said  Lefevre,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  giving  him  a  look 
of  kindness.  "  Nobody  must  run 
this  risk  but  me.  I  don't  mean, 
however,  to  cut  the  nerve," 

"What  then,  sir?" 

"Well,"  said  Lefevre,  "this 
Nervous  Force,  or  Nervous  Ether, 
is  clearly  a  very  volatile,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  searching 
fluid.  It  can  easily  pass  through 
the  skin  from  a  nerve  in  one  per- 
son to  a  nerve  in  another.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  that;  the 
difficulty  is  to  set  up  a  rapid 
enough  vibration  to  whirl  the  cur- 
rent through  ! "  He  said  that  in 
meditative  fashion  :  he  was  clearly 
at  the  moment  repeating  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  problem. 

"I  see,"  said  the  young  man, 
looking  thoughtful. 

"Now,  you  are  a  musician,  are 
you  not?" 

"  I  play  a  little,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  You  play  the  violin  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And,  of  course,  you  have  it  in 
your  rooms.  Would  you  be  so 
good  as  bring  me  the  bow  of  your 
violin,  and  borrow  for  me  anywhere 
a  tuning-fork  of  as  high  a  note  as 
possible?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  Dr 
Lefevre  in  puzzled  inquiry;  but 
the  doctor  was  considering  the 
electrical  apparatus  before  him, 
and  the  young  man  set  off  on  his 
errands.  When  he  returned  with 
the  fiddle-bow  and  the  tuning-fork, 
he  saw  Lefevre  had  placed  the 
machine  ready,  with  fresh  chemi- 
cals in  the  vessels. 

"  Do  you  perceive  my  purpose  ? " 
asked  Lefevre.     He  placed  one 


handle  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
unconscious  patient's  right  hand, 
while  he  himself  took  hold  of  her 
left  arm  with  his  right  hand,  so 
that  the  inner  side  of  his  wrist 
was  in  contact  with  the  inner  side 
of  hers;  and  then,  to  complete 
the  circle  of  connection,  he  took  in 
his  left  hand  the  other  handle  of 
the  apparatus.  "  You  don't  under- 
stand?" 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  the  young 
man. 

"We  want  a  very  rapid  vibration 
— much  more  rapid  than  usual," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  can  apply  no 
more  rapid  vibration  at  present 
than  that  which  the  note  of  that 
tuning-fork  will  produce.  I  want 
you  to  sound  the  tuning-fork  with 
the  fiddle-bow,  and  then  apply  the 
fork  to  this  wira" 

"Oh,"  said  the  young  man,  "I 
understand ! " 

"Now,"  said  Lefevre,  "you'd 
better  call  the  Sister  to  set  the 
electricity  going." 

The  Sister  came  and  took  her 
place  as  before  described  —  with 
her  hands,  that  is,  on  the  cylindar 
of  the  electrode,  her  fingers  dipping 
over  into  the  vessels  of  chemicals. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at 
sight  of  the  fiddle-bow  and  tuning- 
fork. 

"I  am  trying  a  new  thing. 
Sister,"  said  Lefevre,  with  a  touch 
of  severity.  "  I  do  not  need  you, 
I  do  not  wish  you,  to  exert  your- 
self this  time ;  I  only  wish  you  to 
keep  that  position,  and  to  be  calm. 
Maintain  your  composure,  and  at- 
tend. .  .  .  Now  ! "  said  he,  address- 
ing the  young  man. 

The  fiddle-bow  was  drawn  across 
the  tuning-fork,  and  the  fork 
applied  with  its  thrilling  note  to 
the  conducting  wire  which  Lefevre 
held.  The  wire  hummed  its  vibra- 
tion, and  electricity  tingled  wildly 
through  Lefevre's  nerves. . . .  There 
was  an  anxious,  breathless  pause 
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for  some  seconds,  and  fear  of 
failure  began  to  contract  the 
doctor's  heart. 

"  Take  your  hands  away.  Sister," 
said  he.  Then,  turning  to  his 
assistant,  "Apply  that  to  the  other 
wire,"  said  he;  and  dropping  his 
own  wire,  he  put  his  hand  over 
the  cylinder,  with  his  fingers  dip- 
ping into  the  vessel  from  which 
the  other  wire  sprang.  When  the 
wire  hummed  under  the  tuning- 
fork  and  the  vibration  thrilled 
again,  instantly  he  felt  as  if  an  inert 
obstruction  had  been  removed.  The 
vibratory  influence  whirled  wildly 
through  him,  there  was  a  pause  of 


a  second  or  two  (which  seemed  to 
him  many  minutes  in  duration), 
and  then  suddenly  a  kind  of  rigor 
passed  upon  the  form  and  features 
of  his  patient,  as  if  each  individual 
nerve  and  muscle  were  being 
threaded  with  quick  wire,  a  sharp 
rush  of  breath  filled  her  chest,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  dosed 
them  again, 

"That  will  do,"  said  Lefevre  in 
a  whisper,  and,  releasing  his  hands, 
he  sank  back  in  a  chair.  "  It's  a 
success,"  said  he,  turning  his  eyes 
with  a  thin  smile  on  the  house- 
physician,  and  then  closing  them 
in  a  deadly  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  VI. — AT  THE  BEDSIDE  OP  THE  DOCTOR. 


For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
come  into  the  world  Dr  Lefevre 
was  that  night  attended  by  another 
doctor.  The  resident  assistant- 
physician  took  him  home  to  Savile 
Row  in  a  cab,  assisted  him  to  bed, 
and  sat  with  him  a  while  after  he 
had  administered  a  tonic  and  so- 
porific. Then  he  left  him  in  charge 
of  the  silent  man  in  black,  whom 
he  reassured  by  saying  that  there 
was  no  danger;  that  his  master 
had  a  magnificent  constitution; 
that  he  was  only  exhausted  — 
though  exhausted  very  much ;  and 
that  all  he  needed  was  rest,  sleep, 
nourishment, — sleep  above  all. 

Lefevre  slept  the  night  through 
like  a  child,  and  awoke  refreshed, 
though  still  very  weak.  He  was 
bewildered  with  his  condition  for 
a  moment  or  two,  till  he  recalled 
the  moving  and  exhausting  ex- 
periences of  the  day  before,  and 
then  he  was  suffused  with  a  glow 
of  elation, — elation  which  was  not 
all  satisfaction  in  the  successful 
performance  of  a  new  experiment, 
nor  in  a  good  deed  well  done. 
His  friend  came  to  see  him  early, 
to  anticipate  the  risk  of  his  rising. 


He  insisted  that  he  should  keep  his 
bed,  for  that  day  at  least,  if  not 
for  a  second  and  a  third  day.  He 
reported  that  the  patient  was 
doing  well;  that  she  had  asked 
with  particularity,  and  had  been 
informed  with  equtd  particularity, 
concerning  the  method  of  her  re- 
covery, upon  which  she  was  much 
bemused,  and  asked  to  see  her  phy- 
sician. 

"  It  is  a  pity  she  was  told,"  said 
Lefevre;  "it  is  not  usual  to  tell 
a  patient  such  a  thing,  and  I  meant 
it  to  be  kept  secret,  at  least  till  it 
was  better  established."  But  for 
all  his  protest  he  was  again  suf- 
fused with  that  new  sense  of  in- 
ward joy. 

Alone,  and  lying  idle  in  bed,  it 
was  but  natural  —  it  was  almost 
inevitable  —  that  the  doctor*s 
thoughts  should  begin  to  run  upon 
the  strange  events  and  suspicions 
of  the  past  two  days;  and  their 
current  setting  strongly  in  one 
channel,  made  him  long  to  be  re- 
solved whether  or  no  the  Man  of 
the  Crowd,  the  author  of  yester- 
day's outrage,  the  "  M.  Dolaro  "  of 
whom  the  detective  had  gone  in 
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search,  and  who,  if  captured,  would 
be  certainly  overwhelmed  with 
contumely,  if  not  with  punish- 
ment,— whether  or  not  that  strange 
creature  was  Julius's  father,  or 
any  relation  at  all  of  Julius.  He 
was  not  clear  how  he  could  well 
put  the  matter  to  Julius,  since  he 
so  evidently  shrank  from  discourse 
upon  it,  yet  he  thought  some  kind 
of  certainty  might  be  arrived  at 
from  an  interview  with  him.  On 
the  chance  of  his  having  returned 
to  his  chambers,  he  called  for  pen 
and  paper  and  wrote  a  note,  ask- 
ing him  to  look  in,  as  he  would  be 
resting  all  day.  "Try  to  come," 
he  urged ;  "  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  speak  about." 

This  he  sent  by  the  trusty  hand 
of  his  man  in  black ;  and  by  mid- 
day Julius  was  announced.  He 
came  in  confident,  and  bright  as 
sunshine  (Lefevre  thought  he  had 
never  seen  him  looking  more  ser- 
ene) ;  but  suddenly  the  sunshine 
was  beclouded,  and  Julius  ceased 
to  be  himself,  and  became  a  rest- 
less, timorous  kind  of  creature, 
like  a  bird  put  in  a  cage  under  the 
eye  of  his  captor. 

"What?"  he  cried  when  he 
entered,  with  an  eloquent  gesture. 
"  Lazying  in  bed  on  such  a  day  as 
this?  What  does  this  mean?" 
But  when  he  observed  the  pallor 
and  weakness  of  Lefevre's  appear- 
ance, he  paused  abruptly,  refrained 
from  the  hand  stretched  out  to 
greet  him,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  something  like  terror,  "Good 
heavens  !  Are  you  ill  ? "  A  pale- 
ness, a  shudder,  and  a  dizziness 
passed  upon  him  as  if  he  sickened. 
"May  I,"  he  said,  "open  the 
window  ? " 

"Certainly,  Julius,"  said  Lefevre, 
in  surprise  and  alarm.  "  Do  you 
feel  ill?" 

"  No — no,"  said  Julius  from  the 
window,  where  he  stood  letting  the 
air  play  upon  his  face,  and  speak- 


ing as  if  he  had  to  put  consider- 
able restraint  upon  himself.  "I 
— I  am  unfortunately,  miserably 
constituted:  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  illness,  or 
lowness  of  health  even.  It  appals 
me;  it — it  horrifies  me  with  a  quite 
instinctive  horror ;  it  deadens  me." 

Lefevre,  whose  abundant  sym- 
pathy and  vitality  went  out  in- 
stinctively to  succour  and  bless 
the  weak  and  the  ill,  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  and  offended  by 
this  concession  of  what  to  his  sense 
appeared  selfish  cowardice  and  in- 
humanity. He  had  again  and 
again  heard  it  said,  and  he  had 
with  pleasure  assented  to  the 
opinion,  that  Julius  was  a  rare, 
finely-strung  being,  with  such  pure 
and  glowing  health  that  he  shrank 
from  contact  with,  or  from  the 
sight  of,  pain  or  ill-health,  and 
even  from  their  discussion;  but 
now  that  the  singularity  of  Julius's 
organisation  impinged  upon  his 
own  experience,  now  that  he  saw 
Julius  shrink  from  himself,  he  was 
shocked  and  offended.  Julius,  on 
his  part,  was  pitiably  moved.  He 
kept  away  from  the  bed ;  he  fidg- 
eted to  and  fro,  looking  at  this 
thing  and  that,  without  a  sparkle 
of  interest  in  his*eye,  yet  all  with 
his  own  peculiar  grace. 

"  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,' 
he  said.  "Do  you  mind  saying 
what  you  have  to  say  and  letting 
me  go?" 

"  I  reckoned  upon  your  staying 
to  lunch,"  said  Lefevre. 

"I  can't!— I  can't!  .  .  .  Very 
sorry,  my  dear  Lefevre,  but  I 
really  can't !  Forgive  what  seems 
my  rudeness.  It  distresses  me 
that  at  such  a  time  as  this  my 
sensations  are  so  acute.  But  I 
cannot  help  it ! — I  cannot ! " 

"  You  have  been  in  the  country, 
— have  you  not?"  said  Lefevre, 
beginning  with  a  resolve  to  get  at 
something. 
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"I  have  just  come  back,"  said 
Julius.  "My  man  told  me  you 
had  called." 

"Yes,  My  mother  wrote  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety  about  you, 
and  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at 
you.  She  said  that  she  and  my 
sister  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  you 
lately;  that  you  began  to  look 
unwell,  and  then  ceased  to  appear, 
and  she  was  afraid  you  might  be 
ilL'' 

This  was  put  forth  as  an  invi- 
tation to  Julius  to  expound  not 
only  his  own  situation,  but  also 
his  relations  with  Lady  and  Miss 
Lefevre,  but  Julius  took  no  heed  of 
it.  He  merely  said,  "No ;  I  was  not 
ilL  I  only  wanted  a  little  change 
to  refresh  me," — and  walked  back 
to  the  window  to  lave  himself  in 
the  air. 

"  Well,"  continued  Lefevre, 
"  since  I  called  to  see  you,  I  have 
had  an  adventure  or  two.  You 
never  look  at  a  newspaper  except 
for  the  weather,  and  so  it  is  pro- 
bable you  do  not  know  that  I  had 
brought  to  me  yesterday  afternoon 
another  strange  case  like  that  of 
the  young  officer  a  month  ago, — a 
similar  case,  but  worse." 

"Worse?"  exclaimed  Julius, 
dropping  into  the  chair  by  the 
window,  and  glancing,  as  a  less 
preoccupied  observer  than  the 
doctor  would  have  remarked,  with 
a  wistful  desire  ait  the  door. 

"Much  worse — though,  I  believe, 
from  the  same  hand,"  said  Lefevre. 
"  A  lady  this  time, — titularly  and 
really  a  lady, — Ls^dy  Mary  Fane, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Rivercourt." 

"  Oh,  good  heavens!"  exclaimed 
Julius,  and  there  were  manifest  so 
keen  a  note  of  apprehension  in  his 
voice  and  so  deep  a  shade  of  ap- 
prehension on  his  face,  that  Le- 
fevre could  not  but  note  them  and 
confirm  himself  in  his  suspicion 
of  the  intimate  bond  of  connection 
between  him  and  the  author  of  the 


outrage.  He  pitied  Julius's  dis- 
tress, and  hurried  though  the  rest 
of  his  revelation,  careless  of  the 
result  he  had  sought. 

"  It  may  prove,"  said  he,  "  a  far 
more  serious  affair  than  the  other. 
Lord  Kivercourt  is  not  the  man  to 
sit  quietly  under  an  outrage  like 
that" 

Julius  astonished  him  by  de- 
manding, "What  M  the  outrage! 
Has  the  lady  given  an  account  of 
it?  What  does  she  accuse  the 
man  of?" 

"She  has  not  spoken  yet^ — ^to 
me,  at  least,"  said  Lefevre ;  "  and 
I  don't  know  what  the  outrage 
can  be  called,  but  I  am  sure  Lord 
Rivercourt — and  he  is  a  man  of 
immense  influence — will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  give  it  a 
legal  name,  and  to  get  it  punish- 
ment. There  is  a  detective  on 
the  man's  track  now." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Julius.  "  Well,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
the  punishment  when  the  man  is 
caught.  Now,  if  that  is  all  your 
news,"  he  added  hurriedly,  "I 

think  "    He  took  up  his  hat^ 

and  was  as  if  going  to  the  door. 

"It  is  not  quite  all,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  Julius  went  back  to  the 
window,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  broke  out>  "  if 
we  shall  ever  be  simple  enough  and 
intelligent  enough  to  perceive  that 
real  wickedness — the  breaking  of 
any  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  I  mean, 
(or,  if  you  prefer  to  say  so,  the  laws 
of  God) — is  best  punished  by  being 
left  to  itself?  Outraged  nature 
exacts  a  severe  retribution  !  But 
you  were  going  to  say  1 " 

"The  night  before  last,"  con- 
tinued Lefevre,  determined  to  be 
brief  and  succinct,  "I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  Strand,  and  I  could  not 
help  observing  a  man  who  fulfilled 
completely  the  description  given 
of  the  author  of  this  case  and  my 
former  one." 
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"Well?" 

"That  is  not  all.  When  I 
caught  sight  of  his  face  I  was 
completely  amazed;  for — I  must 
tell  you  —  it  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  you  grown  old,  or,  as  I 
said  to  myself  at  the  time,  like  a 
death-mask  of  you.'' 

"You  —  you  saw  that?"  ex- 
claimed Julius,  leaning  against  the 
window  with  a  sudden  look  of 
terror  which  Lef  evre  was  ashamed 
to  have  seen  :  it  was  like  catching 
a  glimpse  of  Julius's  poor  naked 

souL    "And  you  thought  ?" 

continued  Julius. 

"You  shall  hear.  Dr  Bippon' 
— ^you  remember  the  old  doctor  1 — 
had  a  sight  of  a  man  in  the  Strand 
the  night  before,  who,  he  believes, 
was  his  old  friend  Courtney  that 
he  thought  dead,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  man  I  saw." 

Lefevre  stopped.  There  was  a 
pause,  in  which  Julius  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  gone  that  way. 
Then  he  turned  with  a  marked 
control  upon  himself. 

"Really,  Lefevre,"  said  he, 
"this  is  the  queerest  stuff  I've 
heard  for  a  long  time!  This  is 
hallucination  with  a  vengeance ! 
I  don't  like  to  apply  such  a  tom- 
fool word  to  anything,  but  observe 
how  all  this  has  come  about.  An 
excellent  old  gentleman,  who  has 
been  dining  out  or  something,  has 
a  glimpse  at  night,  on  a  crowded 
pavement,  of  a  man  who  looks  like 
a  friend  of  his  youth.  Very  well. 
The  excellent  old  gentleman  tells 
you  of  that,  and  it  impresses  you. 
You  walk  on  the  same  pave- 
ment the  next  evening — I  won't 
emphasise  the  fact  of  its  being 


after  dinner,  though  I  daresay  it 

was  " 

"It  was." 

"  Tou  have  a  glimpse  of  a 

man  who  looks — well,  something 
like  me ;  and  you  instantly  con- 
clude, *Ah!  the  Courtney  per- 
son— the  friend  of  Dr  Rippon's 
youth  !  —  and,  surely,  some  rela- 
tive of  my  friend  Julius!'  Next 
day  this  hospital  case  turns  up, 
and  because  the  description  of  its 
author,  given  by  more  or  less  un- 
observant persons,  fits  the  person 
you  saw,  or  gal,  you  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  three  are  one ! 
Is  your  conclusion  clear  upon  the 
evidence  ?  Is  it  inevitable  ?  Is  it 
necessary  ?    Is  it  not  forced  ?  " 

"  Well,"  began  Lefevre. 

"It  is  bad  detective  business," 
broke  in  Julius,  "though  it  may 
be  good  friendship.  You  have 
thought  there  was  trouble  in  this 
for  me,  and  you  wished  to  give  me 
warning  of  it.  But — qiie  diahle 
vas-tu /aire  dans  cette  gaUre  f  You 
are  the  best  friend  in  the  world, 
and  whenever  I  am  in  trouble — and 
who  knows?  who  knows?  'Man 
is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward' — I  may  ask  of  you 
both  your  friendship  and  your 
skill.  One  thing  I  ask  of  you 
here:  don't  speak  of  me  as  you 
see  me  now,  thus  miserably  moved, 
to  any  one !  Now  I  must  go. 
Good-bye."  And  before  Lefevre 
could  find  another  word,  Julius 
had  opened  the  door  and  was  gone. 

"If  it  moves  him  like  that,"  . 
said  the  doctor  to  himself,  through 
his  bewilderment,  "  there  must  be 
something  worse  in  it — God  forgive 
me  for  thinking  so ! — than  I  have 
ever  imagined." 

J.  MaoLaren  Cobban. 
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POLITICAL  AGITATIONS  IV  CAPRI. 


Do  not  be  alarmed,  they  are 
not  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

Alas!  spots  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  sun  itself,  and  even  "  the 
loveliest  pearl  in  Naples'  crown" 
is  not  altogether  faultless. 

Croaking  ravens  swarm  around 
the  ruins  where  thousand-year-old 
memories  lie  slumbering,  dirty 
dwarf-hands  fumble  amidst  the 
remains  of  fallen  giants'  vanished 
splendour,  barbarians  pull  to 
pieces  the  mosaic  floors  on  which 
the  feet  of  emperors  trod. 

Night -capped  and  blue -stock- 
inged Prose  comes  and  wakes  up 
the  Idyll  which  lies  there  dream- 
ing with  half -closed  eyes ;  grinning 
fawns  push  aside  the  vines  which 
hide  from  view  the  cool  grot  in 
which  the  legend's  nymph  still 
bathes  her  graceful  limbs.  Capri 
lies  sick,  Capri  is  infested  with 
parasites,  even  as  the  old  lion. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Tiberius's 
Villa  you  sit  on  high,  gazing  out 
over  the  bay.  Absently  your  eye 
follows  some  white  sail  in  the 
distance:  it  is  a  little  peaceful 
fishing-boat  sailing  quietly  home. 
And  your  thoughts  carry  you  far, 
far  away  from  the  present.  Once 
upon  a  time  the  ruler  of  the  world 
stood  here  in  his  marble-shimmer- 
ing palace ;  he  gazed  out  over  the 
bay  as  you  gaze  now,  but  his  eye 
was  not  careless  as  yours,  for  he 
dreaded  the  avengers  of  his  vic- 
tims in  every  approaching  boat. 
And  when  the  bay  was  wrapped 
in  darkness,  he  would  wander  upon 
its  shores,  and  in  the  stars  that 
stud  the  vault  of  heaven,  tremb- 
ling, seek  to  read  his  doom.  No 


crime  could  aid  him  any  longer  to 
self-forgetfulness,  no  vice  assuage 
the  torture  of  his  soul.  Witlun 
his  rock -built  castle  the  sombre 
Titan  suffered  torments  surpassing 
those  which  he  had  inflicted  on  any 
of  his  victims :  his  heart  had  long 
since  bled  to  death  beneath  his 
purple  toga,  but  his  soul  lived  on 
in  its  overwhelming  sadness.  The 
spot  whereon  you  Ue  goes  by  the 
name  of  H  SaUo  di  Tiberio  ;  it  was 
hence  he  hurled  his  victims  to  the 
sea,  and  here  that  during  their 
struggle  with  the  waves  they  were 
crushed  to  death  by  the  oars  of 
those  who  rowed  in  boats  beneath. 
Bend  over  the  precipice  and  see 
the  surge:  old  fishermen  have 
told  me  that  when  the  moon  dis- 
appears beneath  the  clouds  and  all 
is  dark,  the  waves  that  break  upon 
those  very  rocks  seem  tinged  with 
blood. 

But  the  sun  streams  his  forgive- 
ness over  the  crumbling  witnesses 
of  so  much  sin,  and  ere  long 
the  vision  of  the  gloomy  Emperor 
fades  from  the  thought.  Now  the 
Villa  di  Tiberio  is  so  silent  and 
peaceful.  You  lie  there  on  your 
back  with  the  bay  at  your  feet,  as 
though  no  world  existed  beyond 
the  lovely  shores  below.  The 
tumult  of  the  day  is  powerless  to 
reach  you  here — all  dissonance  has 
ceased ;  your  thoughts  fly  aimless 
round,  play  for  a  while  among  the 
waves  that  bathe  Sorrento's  rocks, 
send  their  open-armed  greeting  to 
Ischia's  groves,  and  pluck  a  fra- 
grant rose  or  two  upon  the  green 
shores  of  Posilipo.  So  doth  per- 
ception gradually  decrease;  no 
longer  do  you  hear  the  noisy 
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wheel's  gyration  within  the  factory 
of  thought  —  to-day  is  a  day  of 
rest,  and  your  soul  may  dream 
itself  away  in  peace.  What  dream 
you  ?  You  know  not !  Where  are 
you  ?  You  know  not !  You  float 
above  the  wide,  the  endless  ocean, 
on  the  wings  of  the  sea-gull ;  you 
sail  in  space  with  the  brilliant 
clouds  from  out  the  reach  of 
thought  itself. 

But  you  are  only  a  prisoner 
after  all — a  prisoner  who,  dream- 
ing of  liberty,  wakes  in  the  midst 
of  his  dream  to  the  rattle  of 
the  jailer's  keys.  The  discordant 
sound  of  human  voices  strikes 
your  ear,  and  like  a  wing -shot 
bird  you  fall  to  earth.  Beside 
you  stands  a  lanky  individual  ex- 
patiating to  his  companions  on  the 
incredible  prosiness  of  any  one  cap- 
able of  falling  asleep  on  a  spot  so 
iounderbar.  Ah  I  you  are  asleep, 
are  you? 

The  spell  is  broken,  the  harmony 
destroyed,  and  pulling  yourself 
together,  you  propare  to  go.  He 
then  assaults  you  with  a  remark 
on  the  blueness  of  the  bay,  and 
you  haven't  left  ten  yards  of  the 
footpath  behind  you  before  he 
attacks  you  treacherously  from 
behind  with  the  assurance  that  the 
sky  is  also  blue.  You  hope  to 
shake  him  ofl^  by  staring  him 
savagely  in  the  face — it  does  not 
impress  him  in  the  least ;  you  pre- 
tend to  be  hard  of  hearing — he 
takes  your  silence  as  a  compli- 
ment, for  he  prefers  to  have  the 
conversation  to  himself. 

The  sun  stands  high  in  the 
heavens,  it  is  so  warm  a  summer's 
day — come,  let  us  go  and  bathe 
in  the  cool  waters  of  the  Blue 
Grotto !  No,  my  friend ;  any- 
where but  there.  Like  sharks 
they  swim  after  us  even  thither, 
to  ask  us  if  we  are  aware  that 
the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri  is  vir- 
tually German — ^that  it  was  dis- 
covered in  1826  by  ein  DeuUcher  f 


We  had  better  make  for  the  Bagni 
di  TiberiOf  the  ruins  of  the  Em- 
peror's bath.  We  throw  off  our 
clothes  inside  one  of  the  cool 
rooms,  which,  surrounded  by  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  still  stand  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  plunge 
without  further  ado  into  the 
sapphire  waters,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  massive  pillars  are 
still  to  be  seen.  But  do  you  see 
those  footprints  in  the  fine  sand  1 
Are  there  elephants  in  the  island  t 
Alas,  my  poor  friend!  don't  say 
anything,  but  let  us  be  off.  I 
know  the  trace.  We  return  along 
the  beach  to  the  Marina,  wending 
our  way  between  the  vines  on 
either  side  the  old  road  leading 
to  the  village.  Unfortunately 
the  broad  new  carriage-road  will 
soon  be  ready,  but  we  prefer  the 
old  one,  by  far  the  more  pic- 
turesque of  the  two.  You  pro- 
pose putting  up  at  the  Albergo 
Pagano :  yes,  there  you  are  right ; 
it  certainly  is  the  best  hotel  in  the 
place.  Old  Pagano,  a  capital  fel- 
low, died  many  years  ago,  and 
none  but  old  Capriots  are  able  to 
remember  him.  Manfredo,  who 
now  manages  the  hotel,  is  my  very 
good  friend ;  and  it  isn't  his  fault 
that  his  hotel  is  now  as  German 
as  though  it  lay  in  the  heart  of 
das  gro88e  Vaterland.  A  good 
fifty  of  them  are  gathered  round 
the  table  in  the  big  dining-room. 
Upon  the  wall,  and  decorated  with 
fresh  laurel,  hangs  a  plaster  medal- 
lion of  der  Kaiser;  and  should 
they  pay  you  the  compliment  of 
mistaking  you  for  a  Frenchman, 
it  is  just  possible  they  may  drink 
a  bumper  to  the  memory  of  1870 
—  an  experience  I  once  went 
through  myself.  Instead  of  the 
peace  and  quietness  after  which 
you  have  so  longed,  you  are  sub- 
jected during  the  whole  of  dinner- 
time to  a  deafening  uproar  worthy 
of  a  Bremen  Kneipe.  In  despair 
you  fling  open  the  door,  and  rush 
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into  the  garden.  You  are  in  Italy 
after  all :  the  moonbeams  play 
between  the  vines  overhead,  the 
air  is  soft  and  caressing,  and  the 
summer  evening  recites  to  you  its 
lovely  sonnet  as  a  compensation 
for  the  prose  within.  You  wander 
there  alone,  but  scarcely  have  you 
time  to  realise  that  you  are  happy, 
before 

Heil  dir  im  Sieger  Kranz ! " 

rings  like  a  war-cry  through  the 
quiet  night,  answered  from  the 
street  by  some  little  Oapriot  raga- 
muffins with  a  horrible  chorus  of 

'*  Ach  !  dn  lieber  AnguBtin  ! 
Augastin,  Augostin  I " 

♦  ♦ 
♦ 

Of  course  I  have  noticed  the 
supercilious  way  in  which  more 
than  one  reader  of  'Letters  from 
a  Mourning  City '  ^  has  turned  up 
his  nose  at  my  cercle  intime  out 
here  —  a  pack  of  lazzaroni,  half- 
starved  monks,  <&c.  The  hour  is 
at  hand  for  introducing  you  to 
acquaintances  of  somewhat  higher 
rank,  and  I  will  now  tell  you  a 
story  which  took  place  in  the 
upper  regions  of  society.  The 
whole  affair  occurred  at  Capri 
some  years  ago,  and  the  dramatis 
peraonat  consisted  of  my  friend 

D  ,  myself,  and  the  Crown 

Princess  of  Germany. 

D  and  I  happened  just  then 

to  be  the  only  heretics  in  the  hotel. 
The  German  element  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  large  dining- 
room  table,  while  we  two  sat  by 
ourselves  at  a  solitary  little  side- 
table.  It  was  there  that  we  had 
set  up  a  little  observatory  of  our 
own,  like  Professor  Palmieri  on 
Mount  Vesuvius.  The  instru- 
ments of  our  keen  and  sensitive 


perception  had  warned  us  during 
the  last  few  days  that  something 
unusual  was  going  on  at  the  big 
table.  The  roaring  of  an  evening 
was  louder  than  ever,  Uie  smoke 
rose  in  thicker  clouds,  and  the 
beer  ran  in  streams  amidst  a 
general  flushing  of  faces.  Every- 
thing announced  an  eruption  of 
patriotism.  One  evening  there 
arrived  a  telegram  which,  amidst 
a  perfect  babel  of  voices,  was  read 
aloud  by  one  of  the  company — a 
commercial  traveller  from  Pots- 
dam, whom  I  personally  hated 
because  he  snored  at  nights.  His 
room  was  next  to  mine,  and  the 
walls  of  the  hotel  are  thin.  The 
telegram  announced  that  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  (who 
had  been  spending  the  lajst  few 
days  in  Naples)  had  signified  her 
intention  of  visiting  Capri  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  the  strictest  in- 
cognito was  to  be  observed.  None 
of  the  company  appeared  to  under- 
stand that  the  word  incognito  im- 
plies a  wish  to  be  left  in  peaca 
During  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  dinner  did  these  faithful  patriots 
discuss  the  best  way  of  spoiling 
the  unfortunate  Princess's  little 
visit  to  the  island.  A  complete 
programme  was  drawn  up  there 
and  then :  a  triumphal  arch  was 
to  be  erected,  a  select  deputation 
was  to  swoop  down  upon  her  the 
moment  she  set  foot  on  land,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  was  to 
block  her  way  up  to  the  Piazza. 
Patriotic  songs  were  to  be  sung  in 
chorus,  a  speech  read,  whilst  the 
commercial  traveller  announced 
his  intention  of  expressing  in  a 
congratulatory  poem  what  his  own 
face  expressed  quite  eloquently 
enough — that  he  could  not  write 
poetry.  Every  garden  in  Capri 
was  at  once  despoiled  of  its  roses. 
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whole  bushes  and  trees  uprooted 
wherewith  to  deck  the  triumphal 
arch,  and  all  night  long  did  they 
weave  garlands  and  manufacture 
flags. 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  threw 
myself  on  the  sofa,  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  And  as  I  lay  there 
meditating,  feelings  of  the  deepest 
compassion  towEurds  the  Grown 
Princess  of  Germany  began  to 
overwhelm  me.  I  had  just  read 
in  the  newspapers  how,  during  her 
short  stay  in  Naples,  she  had  sought 
by  every  manner  and  means  to 
elude  all  official  supervision,  and 
to  avoid  every  sort  of  demonstra- 
tion in  her  honour  during  her  ex- 
cursions round  the  bay.  Poor 
Princess!  She  had  flattered  her- 
self upon  having  left  all  weary 
court  etiquette  behind  in  foggy 
Berlin,  and  yet  she  was  not  to  be 
allowed  the  full  enjoyment  of  one 
single  summer's  day  upon  the  bay ! 
To  be  rich  enough  to  buy  the  whole 
of  Capri,  and  yet  unable  to  live 
the  lovely  island's  peaceful  idyll 
for  one  short  hour!  To  be  des- 
tined to  wear  one  of  the  proudest 
crowns  of  the  world,  and  yet  un- 
able to  prevent  a  commercial  trav- 
eller from  writing  poetry !  My 
compassionate  reflections  were  here 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  heavy 
footsteps  in  the  adjoining  room. 
It  sounded  like  the  beat  of  horse's 
hoofs, — it  was  the  commercial  trav- 
eller who  mounted  his  Pegasus. 
There  I  lay  the  whole  night 
through,  reflecting  on  the  vanity 
of  earthly  power,  and  all  night 
long  did  the  poet-laureate  wander 
up  and  down  his  room.  He  halted 
once,  and  there  was  a  silence.  There 
was  a  panting  from  within,  and  a 
husky  voice  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur— 

"  Ich  stehe  hier  aof  FelsenBtrand  !  ^ 
Ich  atehe  hier  aof  Felsenstrand  I " 


A  moment  afterwards  he  threw 
up  the  window  and  put  out  his 
head  in  order  to  allow  the  night 
air  to  cool  his  overheated  brains. 
Our  windows  opened  on  to  the 
same  balcony,  and  looking  out,  I 
saw  the  moonlight  fall  full  upon 
him  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  window.  His  hair  stood  on 
end,  and  an  inarticulate  mumble 
fell  from  his  lips.  He  gazed  des- 
perately up  to  heaven,  where  the 
stars  were  winking  knowingly  at 
one  another.  He  glanced  out  over 
the  garden,  where  the  night-wind 
flew  tittering  among  the  leaves. 
But  he  never  saw  the  joke  until 
a  matutinal  young  cock,  crowing 
straight  into  his  face,  contemptu- 
ously reminded  him  that  the  night 
was  past,  and  the  first  verse  still 
in  embryo.  Then  he  murmured 
once  more  a  plaintive 

"  Ich  stehe  hier  anf  Felsenstrand  I " 

and  closed  his  window.  All  the 
assembled  cocks  of  Pagano  cried. 
Bravo/  bravo/  But  Phoebus,  Phoe- 
bus Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  poets,  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment,  and  he 
reddened  with  anger  at  the  sight 
of  that  commercial  traveller  tam- 
pering with  his  lyre. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
chambermaid  next  morning,  I 
heard  him  order  coffee  and  cognac. 
Having  spent  the  whole  night 
on  his  Felsenstrandj  it  was  no 
wonder  he  required  something  to 
pick  him  up.  He  was  late  for 
lunch.  I  glanced  at  the  poet. 
An  interesting  pallor  lent  a  look 
of  distinction  to  the  commercial 
traveller's  round  face,  and  his 
great  goggle  eyes  lay  like  burnt 
suns  beneath  his  heavy  lids.  I 
heard  him  confide  to  Ids  neighbour 
at  table  that  he  always  succeeded 
best  with  improvisations,  and  that 


^  Here  I  stand  on  a  rocky  shore  I 
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he  did  not  intend  to  let  the  reins 
of  his  inspiration  loose  until  the 
last  moment.  Thej  drank  his 
health,  congratulating  him  upon 
his  charming  talent — whereupon 
he  modestly  smiled.  He  ate  noth- 
ing, but  drank  considerably,  re- 
gained his  colour  by  the  time 
fruit  was  put  upon  the  table, 
harangued  every  one  most  ex- 
citedly, and  drank  toasts  right 
and  left.  But  he  gave  one  the 
impression  of  not  daring  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  own  thoughts.  The 
moment  the  talk  around  him 
ceased  he  sank  into  profound 
meditation,  and  an  attentive  ob- 
server might  have  suspected  be- 
neath the  roses  on  his  cheeks  the 
cruel  thorns  which  pierced  his  in- 
most soul.  For  it  was  already  one 
o'clock,  the  Princess  was  expected 
to  arrive  at  four,  and  he  still  stood 
there,  like  Napoleon  on  St  Helena, 
alone  and  abandoned  upon  his 
FeUenstrand,  vainly  gazing  out 
over  poetry's  unfathomable  ocean, 
in  search  of  one  single  little  friend- 
ly rhyme  to  row  him  over  to  the 
next  verse. 

The  hotel  had  become  unbear- 
able down -stairs;  rehearsals  of 
patriotic  songs  were  going  on  in 
the  Balon,  whilst  in  the  hall  went 
on  a  busy  manufacture  of  garlands, 
to  which  the  victim's  name  and 
long  fluttering  ribbons  were  being 
attached.  The  Piazza  was  one 
mass  of  flag -staffs  and  garlands, 
with  the  triumphal  arch  quite 
ready,  a  black  cardboard  eagle 
perched  at  the  top,  a  white  placard 
in  his  beak,  upon  which  stood  out 
in  huge  red  letters  the  word  Will- 
kommen.  Even  Nicolino — ^barber 
and  bleeder — had  plunged  head- 
long into  the  Imperial  Alliance, 
and  a  colossal  flag  waved  in  front 
of  his  "Salone." 


I  really  did  not  know  what  to 
do  or  where  to  go,  and  finally 
wandered  up  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio 
— ^there  was  some  chance  of  a  little 
peace  up  there,  at  all  events.  I 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  settle 
down  in  my  favourite  place— at 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  with  the  bay 
of  Salerno  and  the  gulf  of  Naples 
on  one  side,  and  the  open  sea  on 
the  other — ^before  a  long  shadow 
fell  across  ma  I  looked  up.  There 
stood  a  patriot  staring  fixedly 
through  a  telescope  out  to  Naples. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  something  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  bay,  but  it  wasn't 
easy  to  say  what  it  was  on  account 
of  the  haze.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
gave  a  sort  of  war-whoop.  Where- 
upon the  other  spies,  who  must 
have  been  sitting  at  the  top  of  the 
old  watch-tower,  came  bursting  on 
the  scene.  I  knew  very  well  what 
it  was  that  had  appeared  in  sight 
— ^it  was  the  big  "  Scoppa-boat  '*  ^ 
on  his  way  home  from  Naples.  Of 
course  I  said  nothing,  devoutly 
hoping  that  they  might  mistake  it 
for  the  long-expected  steamer  and 
take  themselves  off.  But  they 
also  guessed  rightly,  sat  down  on 
the  grass,  and  began  munching 
sandwiches  and  abusing  Tiberius  : 
they  had  been  up  there  ever  since 
cock-crow,  and  had  had  no  break- 
fast Of  course  I  left  the  place 
and  wandered  back  to  Capri.  I 

came  across  D  on  the  Piazza  : 

he  was  not  in  a  particularly  good 
temper  either,  and  being  on  his 
way  to  the  Marina,  I  accompanied 
him  thither.  The  Marina  was 
quiet  enough,  for  the  time  being  at 
ail  events.  Old  men  sat  there 
in  the  open  boat-houses  mending 
their  nets ;  and  small  boys,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  Princess's  expected  visit, 
had  not  seen  fit  to  don  more  clothes 
than  usual,  played  about  in  the 


1  The  old  means  of  communication  between  Capri  and  Naples, 
replaced  by  an  ugly  Uttle  steamer. 
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water  and  rolled  their  little  bronze 
bodies  in  the  sand.  The  landing- 
stage  was  crowded,  as  is  always 
the  case  at  that  time  of  day  when 
the  Naples  steamer  is  expected. 
Girls  stood  there  laden  with  corals, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  in  the  rear, 
patient  little  donkeys,  all  ready 
saddled  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  expected  visitors  round  the 
island.  We  were  about  to  blot 
the  whole  of  Germany  from  our 
minds,  when  all  of  a  sudden  my 
friend  Alessio,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  observed  that  the 
steamer  which  had  just  come  in 
sight  was  not  the  usual  packet 
from  Naples,  but  a  larger,  more 
rapid  boat.  I  looked  at  my  watch ; 
it  was  barely  three  o'clock — I  had 
hoped  for  at  least  another  hour's 
respite.  Alessio  was  perfectly 
right — it  was  not  the  usual  boat. 
Ajad  now  the  Marina  began  to  wake 
up,  and  people  came  pouring  in  on 
aU  sidea  We  saw  the  deputation 
rush  down  the  hill  at  a  pas  de 
charge^  the  chorus  at  its  heels,  and 
last  of  all  the  court  poet.  The 
steamer  was  certainly  going  at  a 
greater  pace  than  the  usud  one, 
and,  drawing  more  water,  was 
obliged  to  lie  to  at  a  longer  dis- 
tance than  usual  from  the  harbour. 
The  decisive  moment  was  at  hand ; 
the  deputation  stood  on  the  land- 
ing-place in  battle  array,  headed  by 
the  commercial  traveller.  We  saw 
several  people  descend  the  ladder 
and  step  into  a  little  boat,  which 
made  straight  for  the  shore. 

"Beil  dir  im  Sieger  Kranzf^^ 
was  now  performed,  and  hardly 
had  they  got  through  the  first 
verse  when  the  boat  pulled  up 
alongside  the  little  quay,  and  two 
ladies  and  a  gentleman  in  uniform 
prepared  to  land.  If  they  thought 
this  would  prove  so  easy  a  matter, 
they  were  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion. They  were  suddenly  stopped 
short  by  the  commercial  traveller 
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from  Potsdam,  who  solemnly  and 
wamingly  stretched  forth  his  right 
hand,  while  with  his  left  he  drew 
a  paper  out  of  his  trouser-pocket. 
My  old  compassion  for  the  Crown- 
Princess  rose  anew,  but  what  could 
I  do  for  her  ?  All  hope  of  escape 
was  at  an  end.    .    .  . 

"/cA  stehe  hier  auf  Felsenstrand" 
—  but  here  there  was  a  sudden 
silence;  one  of  the  ladies  laugh- 
ingly bent  forward  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  gentleman  in  uni- 
form, who  very  quietly  informed 
the  deputation  that  these  two 
ladies  of  the  Princess's  suite  were 
anxious  to  make  a  little  excursion 
up  to  the  village,  while  the  Princess 
herself  —  who  had  remained  on 
board — would  sail  round  the  is- 
land. At  that  very  moment  we  saw 
the  steamer  veer  round  and  make 
for  the  western  side  of  the  island. 

Utterly  dumfounded,  the  depu- 
tation held  a  council  of  war  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  It 
was  pretty  evident  that  the  steamer 
had  gone  "  il  giro  "  the  usual 
round)  of  the  island,  to  return 
finally  to  the  Grande  Marina,  the 
only  real  landing-stage  that  'Capri 
is  possessed  of.  True  that  a  sort 
of  harbour  exists  on  the  south  side, 
at  the  Piccola  Marina,  but  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  road 
thence  into  the  village  is  very 
rough.  They  therefore  decided  to 
await  the  boat's  return.  That  it 
should  be  gone  for  more  than  an 
hour  was,  to  say  the  least,  improb- 
able. The  deputation  sank  deject- 
edly on  to  some  upturned  boats, 
but  the  poet  would  not  sit  down 
for  fear  of  creasing  his  frock-coat 
(fancy  wearing  a  frock-coat  and 
top-hat  in  Capri !).  And  he  ran  no' 
chance  of  freezing,  I  can  tell  you, 
as  he  stood  there  in  his  sun-bath. 

The  time  dragged  wearily  along, 
but  still  no  sign  of  the  steamer. 
They  had  waited  for  fully  two 
hours,  when  a  fisherman  phleg- 
2  R 
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matically  observed,  that  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  make  out,  the 
steamer  had  gone  to  the  Ficcola 
Marina,  for  he  had  rowed  past 
just  as  the  little  boat  had  set  out 
from  the  big  steamer,  and  some 
one  on  the  captain's  bridge  had 
asked  how  many  feet  of  water  they 
might  count  upon  at  the  Piccola 
Marina.  Up  flew  the  deputation 
as  though  stung  by  an  asp,  and 
immediately  disappeared  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  on  to  the  Capri  road. 

We  dawdled  about  the  Marina 
for  an  hour  or  so,  but  finally  wan- 
dered up  to  Capri  ourselves,  not 
however  taking  the  broad  high- 
way, but  climbing  up  the  old  path 
which  joins  the  Ana-Capri  road  at 
some  distance  from  Capri  proper, 
by  that  means  avoiding  the  Piazza 
altogether.  It  was  as  warm  as 
any  day  in  August,  and  after 
reaching  the  Ana-Capri  road  we 
lay  down  to  rest  in  the  grass. 
Our  conversation,  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, turned  on  politics.   D  is 

an  Alsatian,  he  had  been  through 
the  Franco-German  war,  and  he 
was  anything  but  tender  in  his 
thoughts  towards  the  Germans; 
and  neither  was  I,  for  reasons  of 
my  own.  But  we  were  generous 
enemies,  and  I  agreed  with  him 
that  their  Crown  -  Princess  was 

much  to  be  pitied.  D  declared 

he  was  a  South  German — they  are 
a  long  way  better  than  the  Prus- 
sians, said  he.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  believing  him,  but  it  was 
much  too  warm  a  day  to  clear  out 
this  knotty  point.  You  know  I 
had  been  vegetating  in  Capri  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  standard 
of  popular  education  is  so  very  low 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

And  thus  we  got  on  to  the 
subject  of  my  nocturnal  adven- 
ture with  the  commercial  traveller, 
and  no  one  being  within  earshot, 
it  is  just  possible  that  we  may 
have  cracked  a  joke  or  two  at  the 


poet's  expense.  We  tried  to  steer 
him  through  his  poem,  I  remember, 
and  lay  there  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter, composing  extra  verses  to  his 
unfinished  inspiration.  My  old 
dog  lay  beside  roe  on  the  grass  :  he 
did  his  best  to  follow  our  poetical 
flights,  but  the  heat  had  somewhat 
incapacitated  him  for  literary  en- 
joyment, and  he  never  succeeded 
in  keeping  more  than  one  eye  open 
at  a  time.  From  out  the  ivy  cov- 
ering the  old  stone  wall  behind  us, 
a  little  quick-tailed  lizard  peeped 
every  now  and  then  to  warm 
itself  in  the  sun.  Whenever  you 
catch  sight  of  one  of  these  little 
lizards  you  should  whistle  softly. 
The  graceful  little  animal  will  then 
stand  still,  gazing  wonderingly 
around  with  her  bright  eyes  to  see 
from  whence  the  sound  proceeds: 
she  is  so  frightened  that  you  can 
see  her  heart  beating  beneath  her 
brilliant  green  breast,  but  she  is 
so  curious  and  so  fond  of  music — 
and  there  is  so  little  music  to  be 
heard  inside  her  old  stone  wall ! 
And  you  have  only  to  keep  quite 
quiet  to  see  her  emerge  from  her 
hiding  -  place  and  settle  down 
to  listen  attentively.  Something 
rather  melancholy  is  what  pleases 
her  best.  I  generally  start  with 
Verdi  when  I  perform  to  the 
lizards.  It  is  perhaps  because  I 
am  so  fond  of  music  myself  that  I 
try  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
these  small  music  -  lovers.  That 
any  one  can  make  up  his  mind 
to  take  the  pretty  graceful  little 
lizards  captive,  is  more  than  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  understand:  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  an  old 
Italian  wall  as  much  as  the  ivy 
and  the  sunshina  But  there  is  a 
German  at  the  Albergo  Pagano 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  go 
out  lizard  -  hunting.  He  shuts 
them  up  in  a  cigar-box,  which  he 
opens  every  now  and  then  to  gaze 
like  another  Gulliver  upon  his 
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liliputian  captives.  We  are  at 
daggers-^lrawn,  he  and  I ;  for  once 
I  opened  his  cigar-box  and  set  all 
his  lizards  free. 

All  of  a  sudden  Pack  gave  a 
gpowL  We  looked  up,  and  to 
our  astonishment  saw  two  ladies 
standing  opposite  to  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Behind  them 
stood  a  gentleman  in  black,  star- 
ing fixedly  into  space.  We  had 
not  heard  them  come  up,  so  that 
they  must  have  -  been  standing 
there  while  D  and  I  were  fin- 
ishing the  commercial  traveller's 
poem  for  him.  We  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement,  but  had 
evidently  nothing  to  fear.  It 
wasn't  difficult  to  see  that  they 
were  English,  and  not  likely  to 
have  understood  what  we  were 
talking  about.  One  of  the  ladies 
was  middle-aged,  rather  stout,  and 
wore  a  grey  travelling-dress,  while 
the  other  was  a  very  elegantly 
dressed  young  lady,  whom  we 
thought  very  good-looking  indeed. 
They  stood  gazing  out  over  the 
Marina,  and  upon  looking  in  the 
same  direction  we  saw  that  the 
Princess's  steamer  had  returned 
from  its  tour  round  the  island, 
and  had  anchored  beside  the 
Naples  boat.  Our  discomfiture 
was  complete  upon  the  younger 
of  the  ladies  turning  round  to  ask 
us  in  perfect  French  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to  get  to  the 

village.    D  ,  who  was  lying 

nearest  them,  answered  that  it 
would  take  them  about  ten  min- 
utes. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  go  there  in 
order  to  reach  the  beach ?"  said  she, 
pointing  towards  the  Marina. 

"  Yes,"  answered  D  ;  "you 

cannot  get  there  otherwise." 

Here  Puck  stretched  himself 
and  stared  at  them  with  a  yawn. 

"What  a  beautiful  dog!  "said 
the  elder  lady  to  her  companion  in 
English. 


I  at  once  discovered  her  to  be 
a  very  distinguished  lady  indeed, 
of  exceptional  taste,  and  immedi- 
ately felt  a  desire  to  show  her 
a  little  attention.  Unable  to 
hit  upon  anything  else,  I  told  her 
she  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
moment  for  seeing  Capri,  the  island 
having  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  whole  day.  I  told 
her  that  the  Grown  -  Princess  of 
Germany  was  actually  on  the 
island,  and  that,  pursued  by  a 
commercial  traveller,  she  had  a 
moment  ago  been  caught  on  the 
Piccola  Marina,  and  carried  off 
to  the  Piazza.  I  added  that 
all  our  sympathies  followed  the 
Princess.  I  noticed  a  rather 
peculiar  expression  on  the  younger 
lady's  face  as  I  delivered  myself 
of  these  remarks,  but  the  elder 
listened  to  all  I  said  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile  over 
her  eyes. 

"We  are  anxious  to  reach  the 
bay  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  she  ; 
"  we  have  been  absent  longer  than 
we  intended." 

"  There  is  a  short  cut  down  to 
the  Marina,"  answered  I,  politely  ; 
"  we  have  just  come  up  that  way 
ourselves.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is 
rather  too  rough  a  road  for  you, 
madam." 

"  Will  it  lead  us  straight  down 
there?"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
harbour,  where  both  steamers  lay 
at  anchor. 

"Oh  dear,  yes!" 

"And  without  obliging  us  to 
cross  the  village?" 

"  Without  obliging  you  to  cross 
the  village,"  answered  I. 

She  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  the  younger  lady,  and  then 
said  in  a  decided,  abrupt  sort  of 
way,  "Be  kind  enough  to  show 
us  the  way." 

Tes,  that  was  easy  enough,  and 
I  accompanied  them  down  to  the 
beach.   The  conversation  certainly 
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languished  on  the  way.  I  had 
come  across  two  singularly  reti- 
cent women,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  my  repeated  efforts,  it  would 
have  died  altogether.  Every  now 
and  again  the  younger  lady  smiled 
to  herself,  whereupon  I  inwardly 
decided  that  I  had  said  something 
stupid.  I  have  never  been  much 
of  a  society  man,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  entertain  two  entirely 
strange  ladies. 

From  time  to  time  I  turned 
round  to  see  how  our  stiff-backed 
companion  behind  was  getting  on. 
He  certainly  made  no'  effort  to 
keep  the  conversation  alive  — 
aapristi/  how  little  he  had  to 
say  for  himself !  But  we  had  not 
been  gone  five  minutes  before  he 
began  waving  his  hands  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  and — at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me — winking 
spasmodically  at  me  every  time 
the  others  did  not  happen  to  be 
looking  in  the  same  direction. 
Poor  fellow  1  perhaps  he  was  dumb 
— ^somewhat  peculiar,  at  any  rate. 
And  his  poor  wife — no ;  after  all, 
I  had  begun  to  change  my  mind, 
— it  was  quite  impossible  to  think 
they  were  related  to  each  other. 
She  looked  far  too  independent 
Perhaps  he  was  the  younger  lady's 
father,  though  I  must  say  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
either.  However,  I  suppose  he 
was  connected  wiUi  them  in  some 
sort  of  way,  for  most  certainly 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  have  chosen  a  pleasanter  com- 
panion. I  began  to  suspect  that 
they  had  invited  him  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  carrying 
their  own  wraps:  they  had  just 
handed  him  their  parasols  in  the 
coolest  way  possible,  though,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  he  appeared  quite 
accustomed  to  the  profession — he 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  though 
he  had  swallowed  a  hat-stand. 

TJpon  reaching  the  wider  part 


of  the  road,  I  pointed  towards  the 
Marina,  which  lay  at  our  feet,  and 
told  them  they  could  not  possibly 
go  wrong  now.  We  saw  one  or  two 
officers  walking  up  and  down  the 
landing-stage — ^whereupon  I  told 
the  ladies  that  were  they  desirous 
of  seeing  the  Crown-Princess,  they 
had  only  to  wait  there  a  moment 
or  two;  she  was  bound  to  arrive 
within  a  short  time,  with  her  tor- 
mentors at  her  heels.  But  this 
they  didn't  seem  to  care  about 
And  then  they  kindly  wished  me 
good-bye. 

Haidly  had  I  begun  to  retrace 
my  steps  when  two  lackeys  in  the 
royal  livery  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
came  running  down  the  road.  I 
had  barely  time  to  move  to  one  side 
before  they  were  yards  beyond  me. 
They  were  immediately  f  oUowed  by 
a  long  gaunt  individual  with  very 
thin  legs  and  very  big  moustaches 
— ma  foi  /  if  not  a  German  officer, 
remarkably  like  one  at  all  events. 
He  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  a 
small,  fat,  extremely  fussy  little 
person,  who  literally  threw  him- 
self into  my  arms;  he  held  his 
gold-laced  hat  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow ;  he  stam- 
mered an  apology,  and  then  rolled 
off  again,  like  a  ball,  down  the  hill. 
Most  extraordinary,  thought  I  to 
myself,  the  number  of  people  on 
this  footpath  to-day,  considering 
that  as  a  rule  one  never  meets  a 
single  soul  1 

D  still  lay  upon  the  Ana- 
Capri  road  waiting  for  me.  Neither 
of  us  were  in  the  humour  for  return- 
ing to  Capri,  and  we  finally  made 
up  our  minds  to  walk  over  to  Ana- 
Oapri,  pay  'Ma  bella  Marguerita" 
a  visit,  and  wait  there  untQ  the 
island  should  be  restored  to  calm. 
We  sat  for  a  while  under  the 
Pergola,  and  drank  a  glass  of  vino 
bianco,  after  which  we  sauntered 
back  to  Capri  along  the  beautiful 
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road  which  runs  the  length  of 
Monte  Solaro,  the  whole  of  the 
green-coloured  slope  at  our  feet. 
Upon  reaching  that  part  of  the 
road  which  lies  beneath  the  ruined 
castle  of  Barbarossa,  we  glanced 
towards  the  Marina  and  saw  to 
our  relief  that  both  steamers  had 
taken  their  departure.  Genuine 
Gapriots  always  witness  the  de- 
parture of  the  steamer  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  .satisfaction  ;  they 
like  to  keep  their  beloved  Capri  to 
themselves,  and  a  crowd  of  noisy 
strangers  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
the  dreamy  little  island. 

It  was  very  nearly  dark  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  village.  The 
Piazza  was  quite  deserted.  From 
the  shop-window  of  Nicolino,  bar- 
ber and  bleeder,  hung  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  waving  sadly  in  the 
wind;  while,  perched  upon  the 
triumphal  arch,  the  cardboard 
eagle  sat  aloft  gnawing  gloomily 
at  his  Willkommen. 

Upon  reaching  the  hotel,  we 
found  that  every  one  was  seated 
at  table;  but  an  unusual  silence 
prevailed.  We  withdrew  to  our 
little  table,  and  tried  to  look  as 
innocent  as  possible.    We  were  in 


PARIS 

In  Paris  the  New  Year  is  awak- 
ened by  the  laughter  of  children — 
the  dawn  of  its  first  day  glows  in 
roseate  joy  on  small  round  cheeks, 
and  by  the  light  of  sparkling  eyes 
the  curtain  rises  upon  the  fairy 
world  of  toys. 

This  world  of  toys  is  a  true 
miniature  symbol  of  our  own ;  the 
same  perpetual  development,  the 
same  struggle  for  existence  goes 
on  there  as  here.  Types  appear 
and  disappear  as  they  do  with  us, 
the  strongest  and  best  endowed 
individuals  survive,  defying  time, 
whilst  the  weaker  and  less  gifted 


excellent  spirits,  and  D  made 

tremendous  fun  of  me  during  the 
whole  dinner  on  account  of  my 
reverence  for  that  lord,  and  his 
ideas  being  always  most  original, 
he  even  tried  to  make  me  believe 
that  my  lord  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  flunkey  ! — but  that 
is  more  than  I  can  bring  myself 
to  believe. 

At  dessert  there  arose  a  fright- 
ful dispute  at  the  big  table  as  to 
whose  was  the  fault  of  a  certain 
misfortune  which  apparently  had 
happened  to  them  during  the  day ; 
and  I  thought  I  heard  a  murmur 
going  round  about  some  idiot  who 
had  been  seen  accompanying  two 
ladies  down  a  short  cut  to  the 
Marina.  But  I  never  got  to  know 
who  he  was.    Ah,  well !  neither 

D          nor  I  care  to  enter  into 

further  particulars.  Were  we  to 
blame,  I  for  my  part  have  certainly 
been  sufficiently  punished.  Here 
I  sit  far  from  my  beloved  island, 
whilst  the  commercial  traveller,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  still  be  enjoy- 
ing himself  at  Capri,  and  still  en- 
tertaining the  cocks  of  Fagano 
with 

"  Ich  Btehe  hier  auf  Felsenstrand  !  " 


TOYS. 

are  supplanted  and  die  out.  To 
the  first  class,  for  instance,  be- 
longs the  doll,  whose  type  the 
centuries  have  modified,  but  whose 
idea  is  eternal,  whose  soul  lives  on 
with  the  imperishable  youth  of  the 
gods.  The  doll  is  thousands  of 
years  old  :  it  has  been  found  inside 
the  graves  of  little  Roman  chil- 
dren, and  will  be  found  again  by 
the  archffiologists  of  a  future  date 
amongst  the  remains  of  our  own 
culture.  The  children  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  trundled  hoops 
just  as  you  and  I  did;  and  who 
knows  whether  the  rocking-horse 
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on  which  we  rode  in  our  yonng 
days  is  not  a  lineal  descendant 
of  that  proud  charger  into  whose 
wooden  flanks  the  children  of 
Francis  the  First's  time  dug  their 
spurs.  The  drum  is  also  inde- 
structible, and,  setting  time  at 
nought,  across  the  centuries  it 
beats  the  Ohristmas-tide  and  New- 
Year  summons  that  bids  the  tin 
soldier  prepare  himself  for  war, 
and  shall  continue  to  beat  as  long 
as  there  exist  boy-arms  to  wield 
the  drumsticks,  and  grown-up 
people's  ears  to  be  deafened  by 
the  sound  thereof.  The  tin  soldier 
views  the  future  with  jcalm :  he 
will  not  lay  down  his  arms  until 
the  day  of  general  disarmament, 
and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  prospect 
of  a  universal  peace.  The  toy- 
sword  also  stands  its  ground :  it 
is  the  nursery  symbol  of  the  in- 
eradicable vice  of  our  race  —  the 
lust  for  battle.  Harlequins,  fooFs- 
cap-crowned  and  bell-ringing,  are 
also  likely  to  endure :  they  are 
sure  to  be  found  amongst  the 
members  of  the  toy-world  as  long 
as  there  are  fools  to  be  found 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own.  Gold-laced  *  knights,  their 
swords  at  their  sides,  curly-locked 
and  satin-shod  princesses,  stalwart 
musketeers,  mustachioed  and  top- 
booted,  are  all  types  which  still 
hold  their  own.  The  Ohinese  doll 
is  young  as  yet,  but  she  has  a 
brilliant  future  before  her. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the 
toy-world  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion may  be  reckoned  monks,  hob- 
goblins, and  kings — an  evil  omen 
for  the  matter  of  that.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sadden  any  one ;  but  that 
the  demand  for  kings  has  consider- 
ably decreased  of  late  is  a  fact 
which  a  careful  study  of  toy  an- 
thropology compels  me  to  assert 
as  indisputable.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  attempt  the  explanation  of  this 


serious  phenomenon;  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  subject  is  a  painful 
one,  and  am  quite  vrilling  to  let  it 
drop. 

Hobgoblins  are  ill  at  ease  in  our 
world  ever  since  railway  engines 
began  to  puff  through  the  forests, 
and  have  sought  and  found  a  re- 
fuge in  the  toy-world,  in  picture- 
books  and  faiiy  tales — ^they  are 
becoming  scarcer  every  day.  Jacks- 
in- the -box  no  longer  leap  from 
their  hiding-places  with  the  same 
savage  eneigy,  and  are  far  from 
inspiring  the  same  terrified  respect 
as  before.  A  few  generations  and 
nurses  will  be  studying  physics, 
and  then  there  will  be  an  end  to 
hobgoblins  and  J acks  -  in  -  the  -  box 
—  for  my  part  I  shall  regret 
them. 

Our  social  life  expresses  itself 
even  in  playthings,  and  the  rising 
generation  has  written  the  history 
of  its  civilisation  in  children's 
books.  Our  age  is  the  age  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  dreams  find 
no  place  in  our  sons'  lives ;  the  new 
generation  moves  in  >  a  thought- 
world  differing  totally  from  ours. 
Nowadays  Tom  Thumb  is  left  to 
find  his  own  way  out  of  the  track- 
less forest,  and  poor  Robinson 
Orusoe,  to  whom  we  were  so 
faithful,  begins  to  feel  more  and 
more  lonely  in  his  desert  island, 
with  no  one  to  bear  him  company 
but  our  mutual  friend  Friday  and 
the  patient  goat,  whose  neck  we 
so  often  patted  in  our  dreams. 
Nowadays  boy  -  thought  starts 
with  Fhileas  Fogg  for  a  trip 
"  Round  the  World  in  80  Days," 
or — their  knapsacks  stuffed  with 
physics  —  fearlessly  undertake  a 
"Journey  to  the  Moon,"  at  a 
carefully  calculated  pace  of  I  do 
not  know  how  many  miles  a 
second.  Nowadays  a  little  Edison 
sits  in  his  nursery  laboratory  with 
thoughtful  brow,  endeavouring  to 
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Btun  flies  beneath  the  retort  of  an 
air-pump,  when  he  is* not  com- 
municating with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  by  means  of  a  diminutive 
telephone.  Were  we  contented 
ourselves  when  besieging  wooden 
fortresses  with  pea-shooters,  and 
setting  our  tin  soldiers  at  war 
with  each  other,  limiting  our 
scientific  inquiries  to  the  blood- 
less vivisection  which  consisted  in 
ripping  up  our  dolls  to  find  out 
what  was  inside? 

They  were  almost  unknown  some 
ten  years  ago,  these  scientific  toys 
— these  so-called  scientific  play- 
things which  now  rank  so  high 
in  the  toy-shops,  offering  perhaps 
the  greatest  attraction  to  the 
children  of  the  present  day.  The 
trcmquillUy  of  fathers  and  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  is  the  device  of 
these  toys  —  yes,  instruction  has 
been  thought  of  without  doubt ; 
but  the  imagination,  what  is  to 
4>ecome  of  that,  when  even  Christ- 
mas presents  give  lessons  in  chem- 
istry and  physics?  And  all  this 
feverish  artificial  thirst  for  know- 
lodge,  does  it  not  freeze  the  germ  of 
fantasy  which  has  been  implanted 
in  the  child's  mind  ?  does  it  not 
quench  that  tender  poetry  of 
dreamland  which  is  as  the  morn- 
ing-glow to  the  sunrise  of  awaken- 
ing thought  ?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
but  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  there 
is  less  laughter  in  the  nurseries 
than  before — that  children's  faces 
are  growing  more  earnest.  And  if  I 
am  to  be  quite  frank,  I  must  confess 
that  I  fight  rather  shy  of  these  mod- 
em toys,  and  have  never  bought  any 
of  them  for  my  little  friends. 


The  same  demand  for  realities 
which  has  produced  these  scientific 
toys  is  also  expressed  in  the  multi- 
tude of  political  characters  that 
are  now  to  be  recognised  amongst 
the  population  of  the  toy-world. 
"Bismarck,"  with  his  bloodshot 
eyes  and  three  tufts  of  hair,  the 
"Zulu,"  the  "Kroumir,"  <kc.,  <kc. 
The  celebrated  Tonkin  treasures 
have  not  as  yet  beheld  the  light  of 
day ;  but  we  have  already  been 
introduced  to  the  "  Tonkinese," 
with  his  long  nose  like  Monsieur 
Ferry's ;  and  the  recent  trouble  in 
Bulgaria  resulted  in  last  year's 
novelty,  le  cri  du  Bulgare.^  Do 
not,  however,  imagine  that  the 
rdle  which  politics  play  in  the  toy- 
world  is  limited  to  this ;  no,  it  is 
a  far  more  extensive,  far  more  im- 
portant one.  I  mean  to  dwell 
upon  this  question  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  shall  now  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  political  agi- 
tations of  the  toy-world. 

The  political  agitations  of  the 
toy-world — a  weighty  and  hitherto 
neglected  topic — may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  swell  by  which  the 
political  storms  of  our  own  world 
are  succeeded.  The  horizon  which 
at  this  juncture  spreads  itself  be- 
fore the  spectator's  eye  is  too  wide 
to  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
short  article  such  as  the  present 
one.  I  therefore  propose  to  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  French  toy- 
politic^  dating  from  the  terrible 
year  of  1870. 

The  Franco-German  war  is  over, 
but  the  toy-world  still  echoes  with 
the  clash  of  arms.  Fighting  still 
continues  with  unabated  ardour  in 


^  An  uncanny  little  invention,  which,  manipulated  by  hundreds  of  street-boys, 
ran  all  along  the  boulevard  during  the  whole  of  New- Year's  week.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  thimble,  and  costs  4  sous.  As  the  Eastern  question  is  one  which 
still  commands  the  attention  of  Europe,  we  shall  probably  be  favoured  with  it 
again  this  winter.  To  be  exact,  I  must  here  state  that  this  attractive  toy  also 
goes  by  the  name  of  h  dernier  soupir  de  la  heUt-mtre* 
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the  liliputian  world,  where  the 
Bismarcks  and  Moltkes  of  the  toy 
manufactories  wage  fresh  war 
upon  the  Article  de  Paris,  Vic- 
torious by  virtue  of  their  cheap- 
ness, the  Germans  advance.  Mil- 
lions of  wooden  oxen,  sheep,  horses, 
dogs,  and  cats  descend  in  annual 
hordes  from  the  Black  Forest  to 
measure  themselves  against  the 
wares  produced  by  the  wood-carv- 
ing artists  of  the  Yosges  manufac- 
tories (St  Olaude,  &c.)  Every 
Christmas  the  Paris  toy-shops  are 
called  upon  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  thousands  of  Nuremberg  and 
Hamburg  dolls,  who  travel  hither 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ingratiating 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  the 
buyer  at  the  expense  of  their 
French  sisters ;  and  every  Christ- 
mas thick  squadrons  of  spike- 
helmeted  Prussian  tin  soldiers 
cross  the  Rhine  to  storm  the  toy- 
shops and  nurseries  of  France. 
The  struggle  is  too  unequal — the 
competition  too  great.  The  Tyrol 
furnishes  at  will  a  complete  drug- 
store, a  plentifully  supplied  con- 
fectioner's shop,  or  a  well-stocked 
farm,  with  all  the  necessary  crops 
and  implements — to  say  nothing  of 
green  trees  beneath  which  graze 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats — for  the 
sum  of  3  francs  50  centimes. 
Hamburg  at  the  same  moderate 
price  offers  to  non-connoisseurs  aa 
irreproachable  doll  with  glass  eyes, 
curly  hair,  and  one  change  of 
clothes — whilst  the  little  Parisian 
lady  has  already  spent  double  that 
sum  on  her  toilet  alone,  and 
cannot  possibly  consent  to  become 
yours  for  less  than  half  a  louis- 
d'or. 

Nuremberg  mobilises  a  whole 
regiment  of  soldiers,  baggage  and 
artillery  (Krupp  model)  included, 
at  the  same  price  for  which  a 
battalion  of  Chasseurs  dHAfrique 
is  set  on  foot  by  the  toy  arsenal  of 


Marais.  The  situation  is  gloomy ; 
the  French  toy  retires  from  eveiy 
position.  But  France  will  never 
be  annihilated.  And  if  the  depths 
of  a  French  tin-soldier's  soul  were 
to  be  sounded,  there  would  be 
found  below  the  control  which 
discipline  exacts  the  same  glorious 
dreams  of  revenge  which  animated 
the  volunteers  raised  by  Gambetta 
from  the  earth.  The  French  tin 
soldier  looks  to  the  east :  he  knows 
that  he  is  powerless  to  stop  the 
invasion  of  the  German  toy-hordes 
— ^he  is  bound  by  Article  IV.  in 
the  Frankfort  Treaty  of  Peace — 
and  he  bides  his  time.  But  ven- 
geance is  at  hand,  and  this  time  also 
the  first  signal  for  rising  has  been 
given  at  Belleville  by  a  Gambetta 
of  the  toy-world.  Some  years  ago 
an  idea  suggested  itself  to  an 
obscure  workman  of  Belleville,  an 
idea  that  since  then  has  engendered 
an  army,  amply  qualified,  were  it  a 
question  of  number  alone,  to  realise 
the  dream  of  eternal  peace,  by 
keeping  in  check  the  assembled 
armies  of  Europe.  He  sets  on 
foot  5,000,000  soldiers  a -year. 
These  soldiers  are  of  humble  ori- 
gin, but  so  was  Napoleon.  They 
spring  from  old  sardine  -  boxes. 
Relegated  to  the  dust-hole,  the 
sardine-box  is  preserved  from  de- 
struction by  the  dustman,  who  sells 
it  to  a  rag-merchant  in  Belleville 
or  in  Buttes  Chaumont,  who  in  his 
turn  disposes  of  it  to  a  specialist, 
by  whom  it  is  then  prepared  for 
the  manufactories.  The  warriors 
are  made  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  the  lid  and  sides  are  used  for 
guns,  railway  carriages,  bicycles, 
^c,  <&c.  All  this  may  seem  un- 
important at  first  sight,  but  the 
utilisation  of  these  old  sardine- 
boxes  has  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  an  enormous  manufactory, 
at  which  no  less  than  200  work- 
men are  employed.    I  went  there 
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the  other  day,  and,  no  one  suspect- 
ing me  of  being  a  political  corre- 
spondent, I  was  admitted  without 
difficulty  to  a  view  of  the  great 
arsenal  and  its  5,000,000  warriors. 

The  poor  workman,  out  of  whose 
head  the  armed  tin  soldier  sprung 
— vid  the  sardine-box — is  now  a 
rich  man,  and  what  is  more,  an 
eager  and  keen-sighted  patriot, 
who  in  his  sphere  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  After 
retreating  for  years,  the  French 
tin  soldier  takes  the  offensive 
again:  every  year  the  German 
spiked  helmets  retire  from  posi- 
tions conquered  in  French  nur- 
series, and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  tricolor  shall 
wave  over  the  Berlin  toy-shops — a 
slight  revenge  en  attendant  the 
great. 

Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  enemy  placed  his  heel  upon  the 
neck  of  fallen  France;  but  the 
Paris  of  to-day  is  now,  as  it  was 
then,  the  metropolis  of  human  cul- 
ture. Competition  has  led  the 
Article  de  Paris  to  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial Sedan,  and  the  Parisian 
toy  has  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
great  powers  of  the  toy-world.  But 
the  Paris  doU  refuses  to  admit  ihe 
superiority  of  her  German  rival ; 
she  bears  the  stamp  of  nobility  on 
her  brow,  and  is  destined  to  rule 
the  doll-world  as  before  by  right 
of  her  undisputed  rank  and  artistic 
refinement.  It  surely  requires  no 
special  knowledge  to  distinguish  at 
once  the  graceful  Parisienne,  with 
her  sweet  smile  and  bright  eyes, 
from  one  of  the  dull  beauties  of 
Nuremberg  or  Hamburg,  with  her 
stereotyped  grin  on  her  carmine 
lips  and  the  staring  expressionless 
eyes  which  immediately  reveal  her 
Teutonic  origin.  Should  any  hesi- 
tation be  felt^  a  glance  at  her  feet 
will  suffice.  The  Parisienne's  foot 
is  small  and  dainty,  and  she  is 


always  shod  with  a  certain  amount 
of  coquetry,  whilst  the  daughter 
of  Crermany  is  characteristically 
negligent  of  her  chaussure  —  as 
with  us,  for  the  matter  of  that.  As 
for  the  rest  of  her  wardrobe — to 
leave  the  purely  anthropological 
side  of  the  question — Crermany,  in 
spite  of  her  five  milliards,  is  in- 
capable of  producing  a  tasteful 
doll  -  toilet ;  the  delicate  fingers 
of  a  Paris  grisette  are  required 
for  this.  Besides  which,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  amongst 
Prussian  dolls  of  fashion  to  import 
their  dresses  from  some  doll-Worth 
in  Paris;  and  I  can  tell  you,  in 
parenthesis,  that  really  distin- 
guished German  dolls  not  only 
send  to  Paris  for  their  dresses, 
but  for  their  heads  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  German  doll  manufac- 
turers, incapable  of  producing 
pretty  and  expressive  doll  physiog- 
nomies themselves,  make  a  point 
of  buying  their  dolls'  heads  from 
the  porcelain  manufactories  of 
Montreux  and  St  Maurice,  where 
they  are  modelled  by  artists  such 
as  Carrier-Belleuse,  <fec. 

Up  to  now  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  a  description  of  the  upper 
classes  of  doll  society;  but  even 
amongst  well-to-do  middle-class 
dolls  of  20  or  30  francs  apiece, 
the  difference  between  the  German 
and  French  is  palpable  at  first 
sight.  The  lower  the  circle  to 
which  one  descends,  the  less  char- 
acteristic does  the  national  type 
become.  I  undertake,  however,  to 
recognise  my  French  friend  even 
amongst  the  5 -francs  dolls.  To 
determine  the  nationality  of  a 
1- franc  doll,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  a  considerable  groundwork 
of  knowledge  and  much  natural 
aptitude.  For  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture explorers  in  these  still  obscure 
regions  of  anthropology,  let  me 
here  specify  an  important  item  in 
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the  necessary  physical  examination 
— the  doll  must  be  shaken.  If  a 
rattle  be  heard  from  within,  she 
is  probably  French,  for  the  Paris 
grisette  who  makes  these  dolls  usu- 
ally inserts  a  few  pebbles,  which 
tend — so  I  am  told — to  develop 
the  taste  for  vivisection  amongst 
the  rising  generation. 

Lower  in  the  scale,  where  the 
Darwin  transition  type  begins, 
there  where  the  doll  possesses  nei- 
ther arms  nor  legs,  where  every 
trace  of  soul  has  faded  from  her 
impassive  wooden  face,  stamped 
with  the  same  passionless  calm 
that  characterises  the  marble  peo- 
ple of  antiquity,  or  where  an  un- 
conscious smile  alone  glides  over 
the  rudimentary  features  into 
which  the  pulp  has  hardened, 
where  the  nose  is  nought  but  a 
prophetic  outline,  and  where  the 
black  eyeballs  are  still  shaded  by 
the  chaotic  darkness  out  of  which 
the  first  doll  rose, — there  all  na- 
tional distinctions  cease,  there  the 
embryo  doll  lives  her  life  of  Ar- 
cadian simplicity  in  the  land  which 
gave  her  birth ;  the  doll  d  13 
80U8  does  not  emigrate,  perhaps 
from  patriotic  motives,  perhaps 
from  lack  of  initiative.^  Her  rdle 
in  life  is  humble;  she  belongs  to 
the  despised.  Her  place  in  the 
large  toy-shops  is  in  a  dark  comer 
behind  the  other  dolls,  who  stretch 
forth  their  dimpled  arms  towards 
wealthy  purchasers,  and  who,  with 
gleaming  glass  eyes  and  laughing 
lips,  appropriate  the  admiring 
glances  of  the  customers. 

But  far  away  in  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  suburbs,  where  the 
whole  toy-shop  consists  of  a  port- 
able table  and  the  public  of  a 
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crowd  of  starving  urchins, — there 
the  13-«ous  doll  ranks  highest ;  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  lantern 
illuminating  the  modest  fairy  world 
which  Christmas  -  eve  and  New 
Year's-day  reveal  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  there  the  much-despised 
doll  assumes  the  beauty  of  a  queen, 
and  is  in  her  turn  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  admiring  subjects. 

And  I  am  one  of  her  admirers 
myself.  Not  one  of  the  fashion- 
able beauties  of  the  Magasin  du 
Louvre  has  ever  made  my  heart 
beat  one  whit  the  faster ;  not  one 
of  the  charming  coquettes  of  the 
Bon  March^  has  succeeded  in 
catching  me  in  the  net  of  her  fair 
hair ;  but  I  admit  the  tender  sym- 
pathy with  which  my  eyes  rest 
upon  the  humble  features  of  the 
doll  d  13  sous.  Every  one  to  his 
taste — I  cannot  help  it,  but  I 
think  she  is  handsome.  And  we 
have  often  met  each  other ;  chance 
has  frequently  led  me  across  her 
path.  But  what  if  it  were  not 
chance  ?  What  if,  instead  of 
chance,  it  were  my  undeclared 
sympathy,  which  so  often  guides 
my  footsteps  to  those  places  where 
I  know  I  may  safely  rely  on  meet- 
ing my  lady-love  ?  At  all  events, 
I  have  never  told  my  love,  and 
she  has  never  said  a  word  to  me, 
neither  encouraging  nor  disapprov- 
ing ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we 
often  meet  at  the  houses  of  mut- 
ual friends,  and  sometimes,  espec- 
iaUy  on  Christmas-day  and  New 
Year's-eve,  have  rallied  forth  to- 
gether. 

My  visit  is  not  much  appre- 
ciated, but  how  much  joy  the  doll 
brings  with  her  1  B.ealising  my 
subordinate  rdle^  I  willingly  bow 


^  The  doll  d  13  sous  ib  a  characteristic  Parisian  type ;  she  belongs  to  the  family 
of  poupanlSf  and  is  usually  made  of  papier-mach6  or  wood.  After  the  crea- 
tion of  the  head,  the  imagination  of  the  artist  comes  to  a  sudden  stand-still ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  only  a  sketch,  and  loses  itself  in  an  oblong  chaos. 
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before  the  superior  social  talents  of 
mj  companion,  and,  silent  in  a  cor- 
ner, I  enjoy  her  success.  I  do  not 
know  how  she  manages  it,  but  she 
has  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold 
than  it  seems  to  grow  brighter  in- 
side the  dark  hovel  where  live  the 
children  of  destitution.  The  light 
emanates  from  the  sparkling  eyes 
of  the  little  ones,  glimmers  in  a 
faint  smile  on  the  sick  brother's 
pallid  cheek,  and  falls  like  a  halo 
round  the  doll's  bald  head.  The 
little  fellow,  crawling  on  the  floor 
over  there,  dries  his  tears,  forgets 
that  he  is  hungry,  forgets  that  he 
is  cold,  and  with  delight  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  welcome  the  unex- 
pected guest.  And  then  at  night, 
when  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  away, 
when  the  children  of  the  rich  have 
danced  themselves  tired  round  the 
Christmas-tree  on  the  first  floor^ 
when  the  tin  soldier's  tattoo  has 
sounded  in  the  boys'  room,  and 
when  the  little  girls'  smart  dolls 
have  been  laid  in  their  dainty 
beds,  then  does  the  little  garret 
child  wrap  mother's  ragged  shawl 
round  her  beloved  doU,  for  the 
night  is  cold  and  the  doll  has 
nothing  on.  And  side  by  side 
they  fall  asleep  together,  the 
pauper  doll  and  her  grateful  little 
admirer. 

Despised  and  ridiculed  by  us 
grown-up  people,  whose  eyes  have 
been  blinded  by  the  modem  de- 
mand for  realism,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  the  13-sous  doll  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  more  closely 
than  do  the  costly  beauties  of  the 
Magasins  du  Louvre  and  Bon 
March^,  who  have  reached  the 
highest  summit  of  refinement.  We 
have  lost  the  power  of  realising 
this  from  the  moment  we  lost  our 
simplicity  of  childhood;  but  our 
teacher  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  the  little  one  who  still 


crawls  on  the  floor.  Place  a  modem 
doll  of  fashion  beside  the  simple 
pauper  doll,  whose  shape  as  yet  is 
barely  human,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  child  usually  stretches  out 
his  arms  to  the  latter.  It  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  you  can  easily  verify  for 
yourself :  these  cheap  toys  are  pre- 
ferred even  by  the  children  of  the 
rich — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they 
are  children,  and  unconscious  of  the 
significance  of  money.  Later  on, 
when  they  have  leamt  its  value, 
they  are  driven  out  from  the  Eden 
of  childhood,  and  then  their  eyes 
are  opened  to  the  nakedness  of  the 
pauper  doll,  and  what  I  have  just 
said  ceases  to  be  tme. 

But  the  ''political  agitations," 
what  has  become  of  them?  Far 
away  my  thoughts  have  wandered 
from  the  buming  questions  of  poli- 
tics to  the  garret  idyl  of  the 
pauper  doll.  I  have  tried  to  draw 
her  as  she  has  so  often  revealed 
herself  to  me.  I  have  lifted  a  cor- 
ner of  the  veil  with  which  un- 
merited neglect  has  concealed  her 
humble  existence,  there  where  she 
lives  to  bring  joy  to  those  whom 
the  world  rears  to  sorrow.  I  have 
done  it  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  the  pure  joy  which  she  has  so 
often  given  me  also,  although  I  am 
too  old  to  play  with  dolls  myself. 
But,  thank  God,  I  am  not  too  old 
to  look  on. 

The  doll  is  not  old,  and  old  age 
will  never  touch  her — she  will 
never  grow  old;  she  dies  young, 
even  as  the  hero  beloved  of  the 
gods.  She  dies  young;  and  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  New  Year 
have  hardly  passed  away  than  she 
wends  her  way  to  the  strange  Ely- 
sian  Fields,  where  all  that  survives 
of  broken  playthings  sleeps  on  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  withered 
Christmas-trees. 
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MENAGERIE. 
Audiatar  et  altera  para. 


FOR   A    FEW  DAYS   ONLY  HI 

BRUTUS,  Lion  from  Nubia. 
Tigers,  Bears,  Wolves. 
POLAR  BEAR. 
Monkeys,  Hy&^nas,  and  other  Remarkable  Animals. 

The  Lion  Tamer,  called  "THE  LION  KING,"  will 
enter  the  Lion's  Cage  at  6  o'clock. 

FOR  A  FEW  DAYS  ONLY  tH 


The  street-boys  hold  out  a  while 
longer,  cold  though  the  evening 
be,  for  the  Lion  King  himself,  his 
breast  sparkling  with  decorations, 
has  made  his  appearance  several 
times  on  the  platform,  and  besides 
that,  the  howling  of  the  animals 
within  the  tent  is  distinctly  audi- 
ble from  outside. 

Tes,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss 
such  a  sight  as  thia  Come,  let  us 
go  in. 

It  is  the  Lion  King's  wife  herself 
who  sits  there  selling  tickets,  and 
we  gaze  at  her  with  the  deference 
due  to  her  exalted  rank.  She  wears 
thick  gold  bracelets  upon  her  coarse 
wrists,  and  a  big  gold  chain  glitters 
from  beneath  her  fur  cape.  But 
the  monkeys  who  sit  on  eacli  side 
of  her,  chained  to  perches,  with 
leather  straps  girt  tightly  round 
their  stomachs — they  wear  no  fur 
cape.  Their  faces  are  blue  with 
cold;  and  every  time  they  jump  up 
and  down  to  try  to  keep  them- 
selves warm,  the  street-boys  laugh, 
and  the  passers-by  stop  to  have  a 
look  at  them  —  poor  unconscious 
clowns  of  the  menagerie,  put  there 
for  the  purpose  of  luring  in  spec- 
tators to  witness  the  tortures  of 
their  other  companions  in  distress. 


The  place  is  closely  packed,  and 
the  many  gaslights  inflame  the  in- 
fected air.  The  show  has  already 
begun,  and,  followed  by  the  crowd, 
a  negro  walks  from  cage  to  cage, 
and,  pointing  his  stick  at  the  pris- 
oner behind  the  bars,  informs  jou 
of  his  a^e,  his  country,  and  his 
crime  of  having  led  the  life  which 
Nature  taught  him.  I  have  often 
been  here,  and  know  this  descrip- 
tion by  heart.  I  will  show  you 
the  animals. 

Here  in  this  cage,  moping  on 
his  perch,  his  head  concealed  be- 
neath his  ragged  feather-cloak,  jou 
see  the  proudest  representative  of 
the  bird-world — the  Royal  Eagle^ 
three  years  old,  taken  young.  You 
have  often  heard  of  him  —  the 
strong-winged  bird,  who  in  solemn 
majesty  circles  above  the  desolate 
mountain -tops.  Alone  he  lives 
amongst  the  clouds — alone  like  the 
human  soul.  Upon  an  inaccessi- 
ble rock  he  plants  his  nest,  and 
the  precipice  shields  it  from  rapa- 
cious hands.  Taken  young:  that 
means  that  the  nest  was  plun- 
dered, the  mother  shot  as  she  flew 
shrieking  to  protect  her  child,  and 
the  half -grown  eagle  himself,  as  he 
struggles  for  his  liberty,  had  his 
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wing-bone  broken  by  the  butt-end 
of  the  gun.  He  has  sat  here  ever 
since  :  he  sleeps  during  the  day, 
but  wakes  the  livelong  night ;  and 
when  all  is  silent  in  the  tent,  a 
strange  uncanny  moan  may  be 
heard  from  his  cage.  Three  yea/rs 
old  I  He  is  not  the  most  to  be 
pitied  here,  for  he  is  not  likely  to 
last  long.  The  Royal  Eagle  dies 
when  caged 

Here  you  see  a  Bear,  His  cage 
is  so  small  that  he  is  unable  to 
walk  up  and  down ;  he  sits  there 
almost  upright,  rocking  his  meek 
and  heavy  head  from  side  to  side. 
Give  him  a  piece  of  bread,  and, 
flattening  his  nose  against  the  bars, 
he  will  gently  and  carefully  take 
it  out  of  your  hand.  His  nose  is 
torn  by  the  iron  ring  he  once  was 
made  to  wear,  and  his  eyes  are 
bloodshot  and  streaming  from  the 
effect  of  the  strong  gaslight;  but 
the  expression  in  his  face  is  not 
bad — it  is  kind  and  intelligent,  like 
that  qf  an  old  dog.  From  time  to 
time  he  grips  the  bars  with  his 
mighty  paws,  helplessly  shaking 
the  cage  until  the  guinea-pigs  who 
live  below  rush  up  and  down  in 
abject  terror.  Ay!  shake  your 
cage,  old  Bruin !  The  bars  are 
iron,  stronger  than  your  paws ;  you 
will  never  come  out  thence — ^you 
are  doomed  to  die  in  your  prison. 
Tou  are  a  dangerous  wild  beast — 
you  live  upon  bilberries  and  fruit, 
and  now  and  then  you  help  your- 
self to  a  sheep  or  a  cow  to  keep 
yourself  alive.  Crod  Almighty 
taught  you  thus,  but  no  doubt  it 
was  very  ill-judged  of  Him,  and 
you  are  very  much  to  blame :  man 
alone  is  allowed  to  eat  his  fill. 

Here  you  see  a  Hycena,  The 
negro  wakes  him  with  a  cut  of  his 
whip,  and  the  timorous  animal 
crouches  in  the  farthermost  comer 


of  the  cage,  whilst  the  showman 
informs  the  public  that  the  hyaena 
is  the  most  cowardly  animal  on 
record.  The  hyaena  dare  not  risk 
an  open  fight,  but  treacherously 
attacks  the  defenceless  prisoner 
whom  the  savages  have  left  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  his  fate  in  the 
wilderness,  or  the  exhausted  beast 
of  burden  whom  the  caravan  aban- 
dons in  the  desert,  after  having 
hoisted  on  to  another  the  load 
which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  bear. 
The  negro  pokes  his  pointed  stick 
into  the  comer  where  the  craven 
animal  crouches,  and  the  spectators 
are  all  agreed  that  the  hyaena,  with 
its  sloping  back  and  restless  eyes, 
conveys  a  faithful  portrait  of 
treachery  and  cowardice.  None 
of  the  spectators  have  had  to  do 
with  a  hyaena,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  even  seen  one  before : 
it  must  then  be  another  animal 
which  has  taught  them  to  identify 
sloping  backs  and  restless  eyes 
with  treachery  and  cowardice.  Not 
even  the  dead  does  the  hyaena  leave 
in  peace,  proceeds  the  negro ;  and 
with  disgust  humanity  turns  away 
from  the  guilty  animal. 

Here  you  see  a  Polar  Bear,  .  His 
name  is  advertised  in  huge  letters 
upon  the  placard  outside ;  and  he 
deserves  the  distinction  well  indeed, 
for  his  sufferings  perhaps  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  animals.  The 
Polar  Bear  is  another  dangerous 
wild  beast ;  he  does  a  little  fishing 
for  himself  up  in  the  North  where 
men  are  busy  exterminating  the 
whales.  The  horrible  tortures  to 
which  the  poor  animal  is  subjected 
need  no  comment.    Let  us  go  on. 

A  little  South  African  monkey 
and  a  rabbit  live  next  to  the  cage 
inhabited  by  the  panting  Polar 
Bear.^  The  little  monkey  is  sick 
of  clambering  up  and  down  the 


^  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  common  practice  in  menageries  of  keeping 
a  rabbit  in  the  monkey's  cage  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
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cage,  and  the  swing  which  dangles 
over  her  head  affords  her  no  longer 
the  slightest  amusement.  Sadly 
she  sits  upon  her  straw -covered 
prison  floor,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  half-withered  carrot,  which  she 
turns  over  once  again  to  see  if  it 
looks  quite  as  unappetising  on 
every  side,  while  with  the  other 
she  sorrowfuUy  scratches  the 
rabbit's  back.  Now  and  then  she 
gets  excited,  drops  the  carrot,  and 
attentively  with  both  hands  ex- 
plores some  suspicious-looking  spot 
on  her  companion's  mangy  back, 
and  pulls  out  a  few  hairs,  which 
she  carefully  examines.  But  at 
last  she  wearies  of  the  rabbit  also, 
and  does  not  know  in  the  least 
what  to  do  with  herself.  She 
looks  round  in  the  straw,  but  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  be  found 
except  the  carrot.  Her  eyes  wan- 
der over  the  bare  slippery  walls  of 
her  cage ;  but  neither  there  is  any- 
thing of  the  slightest  interest  to 
be  discovered.  And  at  last  she 
has  no  other  alternative  but,  for 
the  hundredth  time  that  hour,  to 
jump  into  the  swing,  only  to  leap 
on  to  the  floor  the  next  moment 
and  seat  herself  again  beside  the 
rabbit.  The  public  thinks  that 
she  is  jumping  thus  for  mere  plear 
sure ;  but  the  poor  little  monkey, 
she  knows  how  jolly  it  ia  The 
rabbit  is  resigned.  The  captivity 
of  generations  has  stupefied  him; 
the  longing  for  liberty  died  ages 
ago  from  out  his  degenerate  hare- 
brain.  He  hopes  for  nothing,  but 
he  desires  nothing.  He  possesses 
no  social  talent^  and  he  is  in  no 
way  qualified  to  entertain  his  rest- 
less friend  :  besides,  he  fails  to 
grasp  the  situation.  But  he  re- 
wards the  monkey,  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  for  the  little  offices  of 
friendship  which  she  perfoims  for 
him ;  and  when  the  gas  has  been 
turned  out  and  the  cold  night-air 
begins  to  blow  into  the  tent,  then 
the  Northerner  lends  his  fur  coat 


to  the  trembling  little  Southerner, 
and  nestling  close  to  one  another, 
they  await  the  day. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  cage  in 
yonder  comer  has  not  been  adver- 
tised at  all  upon  the  placard  out- 
side. He  is  not  visible  just  now — 
perhaps  he  is  sleeping  a  few  mo- 
ments away  in  his  dark  little  bed- 
room ;  but  every  one  on  catching 
sight  of  that  wire -wheel  knows 
that  it  is  a  squirrel  who  lives  here. 
What  he  has  to  do  in  the  mena- 
gerie is  more  than  I  can  say,  for 
on  that  point  the  zoological  educa- 
tion of  the  public  ought  surely  to 
be  accomplished.  We  all  know 
what  a  squirrel  looks  like.  Super- 
stitious people  of  my  country  say 
that  if  a  squirrel  crosses  their 
path,  it  is  an  evil  omen.  I  don't 
know  where  they  got  hold  of  that 
idea,  but  perhaps  they  have  taken 
it  from  the  squirrel ;  for  the  squir- 
rel believes  exactly  the  same  thing 
if  a  human  being  crosses  his  path 
— and,  alas  1  he  has  got  more  than 
sufficient  grounds  for  his  super- 
stition. I,  on  the  contrary,  have 
always  thought  it  a  piece  of  good 
luck  whenever  I  have  happened  to 
come  across  a  little  squirrel.  Often 
enough  while  roaming  through  the 
woods,  halting  with  grateful  joy 
at  every  other  step  before  some 
new  wonder  in  the  fairy-land  of 
Nature — often  enough  did  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  graceful,  nimble 
little  fellow  swinging  himself  high 
overhead  on  some  green  branch,  or 
with  his  bright  eyes  carefully  peep- 
ing out  from  his  little  twig-cottage 
to  see  whether  any  schoolboys 
were  lurking  beneath  his  tree. 
"  Oome  along,  little  man  ! "  I  then 
would  say  in  the  squirrel-language. 
"  Though,  alas  !  I  did  not  turn  out 
the  man  I  hoped  to  be  when  at 
school,  I  have  at  least,  thank  Grod, 
arrived  so  far  in  my  humanitarian- 
ism  that  I  have  learned  to  feel 
tenderly  for  you  and  yours  1"  We 
were  not  taught  this  at  school  in 
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my  time;  we  exchanged  bird's 
eggs  for  old  stamps,  we  shot  small 
birds  with  guns  as  big  as  ourselves 
— and  now  let  him  who  can,  deny 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  !  We 
were  cruel  to  animals,  like  all 
savages.  To  the  best  of  my  ability 
do  I  now  endeavour  to  atone  for 
the  wrongs  I  was  then  guilty  of ; 
but  an  evil  action  never  dies,  and 
I  know  blood-stains  on  a  boy's 
fingers  which  have  rusted  to  shame 
in  the  childhood  recollections  of 
the  man.  To  my  sorrow  I  have 
shot  many  a  little  bird ;  many  an- 
other did  I  keep  in  prison ;  and 
regretfully  do  I  also  own  to  having 
killed  a  squirrel,  treacherously  did 
I  plunder  his  home,  and  his  little 
one  did  I  imprison  in  just  such 
another  cage  as  the  one  we  now 
stand  in  front  of.  See  !  there  the 
squirrel  comes  out  from  his  little 
bedroom  and  begins  to  run  round 
and  round  in  his  wire-wheel.  He  has 
made  this  same  attempt  thousands 
and  thousands  of  times,  and  yet  he 
makes  it  once  again.  Yes,  it  looks 
very  nice  !  When  I  used  to  watch 
my  squirrel  running  round  and 
round  in  his  wire-wheel  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  at  last  the  wheel 
was  turning  so  rapidly  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  bars,  I  thought 
it  capital  fun,  and  I  was  persuaded 
that  the  squirrel  was  running  so 
fast  because  he  also  thought  it  was 
capital  fun.  I  know  now  why  he 
runs ;  he  runs  in  anxious  longing 
to  be  free — ^he  runs  as  long  as  he 
has  strength  to  run,  for  neither  is 
he  able  to  distinguish  any  more  the 
bars  of  the  gyrating  wheeL  He 
may  run  a  mile,  and  still  he  is 
hedged  in  by  the  same  prison- 
bars.  The  simple  invention  is  al- 
most diabolical  in  its  ingenuity; 
it  is  the  Ixion-wheel  of  the  griev- 
ous Tartarus  to  which  mankind 
has  banished  animals. 

Here  you  see  a  Wolfy  from 
Siberia.  The  wolf  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  dangerous  wild  beast. 


When  the  snow  lies  very  deep 
and  the  cold  is  extreme,  the  wolves 
approach  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  in  starving  crowds  they  follow 
every  sledge  they  meet :  they  have 
even  been  known  to  attack  the 
horses.  We  have  all  heard  that 
terrible  story  of  the  Russian  pea- 
sant who,  on  his  way  home  across 
the  deserted  snow-fields,  heard 
the  panting  of  the  wolves  behind 
his  sledge;  how  he  saw  their 
glittering  eyes  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night;  and  how,  to 
save  his  own  life,  he  was  obliged 
to  cast  one  of  his  children  to  the 
wolves.  The  negro  informs  you 
that  the  wild  beast  in  this  cage 
was  caught  young :  as  usual,  the 
she-wolf  was  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  save  her  little  one.  The 
bottom  of  the  cage  shines  like  a 
parquet  floor  from  the  continual 
tramping  up  and  down  of  the 
prisoner  within — ^for  he  knows  of 
no  rest.  Night  and  day  he  paces 
to  and  fro,  his  head  bent  low  as 
though  in  search  of  some  outlet 
to  escape:  he  will  never  find  it; 
he  is  doomed  to  die  behind  those 
bars,  even  as  the  prisoners  in  his 
own  country  die  in  their  irons. 
It  is  a  pity  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment publishes  no  statistics  con- 
cerning the  victims  who  perish 
under  the  claws  of  Siberia's  wild 
beast:  one  might,  if  they  did  so, 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  number 
chargeable  to  the  wolf.  The 
Indian  Grovemment  issues,  as  is 
well  known,  an  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  number  of  those  who 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  India.  One  notices  a 
remarkable  decrease  in  these  num- 
bers since  they  have  begun  to 
hunt  the  royal  tiger  with  explosive 
(d3mamite)  balls.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  method,  but  I  caii 
understand  it :  it  is  revolting  and 
cruel  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  but  there  is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  the  claims  of  human- 
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itarianism  are  no  longer  admis- 
sibla  The  victim's  thirst  for  blood 
is  roused  in  the  hopeless  death- 
struggle  of  self-defence,  and  de- 
spair howls  like  a  wild  beast.  To 
return  to  the  wolves,  I  can  re- 
commend, for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
wild-beast  fauna  of  Siberia,  the 
works  of  the  conscientious  Dos- 
toiewsky.^  He  is  an  authority, 
and  his  books  are  written  with 
human  blood. 

The  big  Parrot  sitting  on  that 
perch  over  there  sheds  the  one 
ray  of  light  on  this  dark  picture. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  enter 
into  the  description  of  a  parrot. 
Surely  you  know  the  subject  well. 
This  particular  one  hails,  so  we 
are  told,  from  the  New  World ;  but 
one  comes  across  a  good  many  par- 
rots in  the  Old  World  also.  The 
parrot  is  a  universal  favourite, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  house.  The  parrot  is  not 
unhappy :  she  is  unconscious  of 
the  chain  round  her  leg ;  she  does 
not  know  that  she  was  bom  with 
wings ;  she  is  undisturbed  by  any 
unnecessary  brain  activity ;  she 
eats,  she  sleeps,  and  she  trims  her 
gorgeous  feather-cloak,  and  chatters 
ceaselessly  from  morning  till  night. 
Left  to  herself  she  is  silent,  for 
she  is  only  able  to  repeat  what 
others  have  said  before ;  and  this 
she  has  brought  to  such  perfection, 
that  often  on  hearing  some  one 
chatter,  I  have  asked  myself  whe- 
ther it  be  a  human  being  or  a 
parrot.    .    .  . 

The  ragged,  attenuated  animal 
standing  over  there,  and  gazing 
at  us  with  her  soft  sad  eyes,  is  a 
ChanwUy  from  Switzerland.  The 
chamois  is  a  rarity  in  a  menagerie, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  she  usually 
frets  to  death  during  the  first  year 
of  her  captivity.    I  look  at  the 


poor  animal  with  a  feeling  of  op- 
pression at  the  heart,  which  you 
can  hardly  realise.  I  have  breathed 
the  keen  pure  mountain -air  my- 
self, and  I  know  why  the  chamois 
dies  in  prison.  Those  were  other 
times,  poor  captive  chamois,  when 
you  were  roving  on  the  Alpine 
meadows  midst  rhododendron  and 
myrtillus,  when  on  high  over  the 
precipices  I  saw  your  beautiful 
silhouette  against  ^e  clear  bright 
sky !  No  need  had  you  of  an 
alpenstock  to  reach  those  heights. 
Light  as  the  winged  bird,  you 
played  the  aerial  game  of  your 
graceful  limbs  amongst  the  rocks. 
Up  to  the  realm  of  ice  you  led 
the  way;  high  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Rosa  has  my  clumsy  human 
foot  trod  in  the  track  of  your  small 
mountain -shoes.  Ay,  t^ose  were 
other  times,  poor  prisoner ! — ^those 
were  other  times  both  for  you  and 
for  me,  and  best  it  were  to  say  no 
more  about  them ! 

Yonder  stalwart  muscular  ape 
is  a  Baboon:  aged  Abt/ssinian 
male  "  stands  written  over  his  cage. 
He  sits  there  wrapped  in  thought, 
fingering  a  straw.  Now  and  Uien 
he  casts  a  rapid  glance  around 
him,  and  he  is  not  by  any  means 
so  absent  as  his  appearance  would 
lead  you  to  suppose.  His  expres- 
sion is  intelligent,  but  malevol- 
ent ;  its  owner  is  a  candidate  for 
humanity. 

When  the  negro  approaches  his 
cage,  he  shows  him  a  row  of  teeth 
not  so  very  dissimilar  to  his  own 
—  the  family  likeness  between 
them  is,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
unmistakable.  The  negro  cautions 
the  public  against  accepting  the 
wrinkled  hand  which  the  old 
baboon  extends  between  the  bars. 
I  always  treat  him  to  an  extra 
bit  of  sugar  ever  since  the  negro 
told  me  that  he  had  one  day 
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bitten  off  the  thnmb  of  an  old 
woman  who  poked  her  umbrella 
at  him.  Besides,  I  look  at  him 
with  a  certain  amount  of  venera- 
tion,  for  he  comes  from  an  illustri- 
ous family.  Who  knows  whether 
he  is  not  an  ill-starred  descendant 
of  that  heroic  old  baboon  whom 
Brehm  met  in  Abyssinia  1  The 
negro  is  pretty  sure  to  know  noth- 
ing of  that  story,  so  I  may  as 
well  give  it  you.  One  day,  while 
travelling  in  Abyssinia,  the  great 
Crerman  naturalist  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  baboons,  who,  bound 
for  a  vast  pile  of  rocks,  were 
marching  along  a  narrow  defile. 
The  rear  had  not  yet  reached  the 
rocks  when  the  huntsmen's  dogs 
rushing  forward  barred  their  pass- 
age. Seeing  the  danger,  the  rest 
of  the  party,  who  had  already 
reached  the  rocks,  then  descended 
in  a  body  to  the  rescue  of  the 
attacked,  and  they  screamed  so 
desperately  that  the  dogs  actually 
fell  back.  The  whole  troop  was 
now  filing  off  in  perfect  order 
when  the  dogs  were  again  set  on. 
All  the  apes,  however,  reached  the 
rocks  in  safety  with  the  exception 
of  one  six-months'  old  baboon  who 
happened  to  have  lagged  behind. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
opened-mouthed  dogs,  he  jumped 
with  loud  cries  of  distress  on  to 
a  neighbouring  boulder.  At  this 
juncture  a  huge  baboon  stepped 
down  from  his  vantage-ground 
for  the  second  time,  advanced 
alone  towards  the  stone  on  which 
the  little  one  was  crouching,  patted 
him  on  the  back,  lifted  him  gently 
down,  and  carried  him  off  tri- 
umphantly before  the  very  mouths 
of  Uie  dogs,  who  were  so  surprised 
that  they  never  even  attempted  to 
attack  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  read 
Darwin  to  pronounce  that  baboon 
a  hero. 

I  have  observed  that  even  the 
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good-hearted  public  does  not  seem 
to  feel  much  commiseration  for 
the  captive  monkeys.  The  ape  is 
playing  in  the  menagerie  the 
same  rdle  as  Don  Quixote  in 
literature.  The  superficial  ob- 
server conceives  them  both  as 
exclusively  comical,  and  he  has 
nothing  but  a  laugh  for  them. 
But  the  attentive  looker-on  re- 
alises that  the  monkey's  solitary 
life  behind  the  bars  is  nothing  but 
a  tragedy,  as  well  as  Cervantes' 
immortal  work  is  nothing  but  a 
mournful  epic.  And  with  tender 
emotion  he  feels  an  increasing 
sympathy  mingling  in  his  pitiful 
smile  the  more  he  gets  to  know  of 
these  two  superannuated  types: 
Don  Quixote,  the  simple-minded 
would-be  hero,  still  lagging  on  the 
scene  long  after  chivalry  has  de- 
parted in  the  twilight  of  medieval 
mysticism  ;  and  the  ape,  the  phan- 
tom from  the  evanescent  animal- 
world,  over  whose  hairy  human 
features  already  falls  the  dawn  of 
the  First  Man's  birthday. 

This  baboon  may  perhaps  strike 
you  as  very  ugly ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  perception  of  physi- 
cal beauty  is  an  entirely  individual 
one,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  baboon  on  his  side  finds  us 
very  ugly.  You  cannot  help  smil- 
ing now  and  then  while  standing 
and  watching  him ;  but  try  not  to 
let  him  be  aware  of  your  laughter, 
for,  like  all  monkeys,  it  saddens 
and  irritates  him  to  be  laughed  at 
to  his  face.  This  old  baboon  is 
thoroughly  unhappy,  for  as  he  has 
got  more  brains  than  the  other 
animals  in  the  menagerie,  his 
capacity  for  suffering  is  greater 
— ^for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
suffering  is  an  intellectual  func- 
tion. He  alone  realises  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  his  situation,  and 
the  restless  activity  of  his  brain 
refuses  him  the  relative  oblivion 
which  resignation  vouchsafes  to 
2s 
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many  others  of  his  companions  in 
distress.  But  as  a  compensation, 
he  possesses  one  quality  which 
the  other  animals  lack,  and  it  is 
the  possession  of  this  quality 
which  saves  him  from  falling  into 
hypochondria:  it  is  his  sense  of 
humour.  That  the  monkey  is  a 
bom  humorist  is  a  fact  which 
no  one  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  him  in  society 
— ^for  instance,  in  zoological  gar- 
dens— will  deny.  This  sense  of 
humour  does  not  desert  even  the 
poor  monkey  imprisoned  in  a  soli- 
tary cell ;  and  sometimes  when  I 
have  been  standing  here  for  a 
whUe  watching  the  mimicry  of 
this  old  baboon,  I  have  involun- 
tarily asked  myself  whether  he 
were  not  making  fun  of  me.  .  .  . 

The  negro  has  brought  his  re- 
cital to  an  end,  and  it  is  now  time 
for  the  show-piece  of  the  even- 
ing to  come  off.  The  public  is 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Uon-cage, 
its  admiration  divided  between 
Brutus,  the  Nubian  lion  behind 
the  bars,  and  the  hero  who,  un- 
armed, is  about  to  enter  the  cage. 
The  lion-tamer  throws  off  his  over- 
coat, and  the  lion-king  stands  re- 
vealed in  all  the  pride  of  pink 
tights,  riding-boots,  and  his  breast 
covered  with  decorations  —  from 
Nubia  likewise  even  these.  He  is 
small  of  stature,  like  Napoleon, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  with 
wild  beasts  has  stamped  his  face 
with  a  rough  and  repulsive  expres- 
sion. He  reeks  of  brandy  to 
counteract  the  stale  smell  within 
the  cage,  and  his  pomatumed 
hair  curls  neatly  round  his  narrow 
forehead.  The  negro  hands  him 
a  whip,  and  the  solemn  moment  is 
at  hand.  Stealthily  he  creeps  into 
the  cage,  and  proudly  he  rouses 
the  half -sleeping  Brutus  with  a 
cut  of  his  whip.  The  lion  raises 
himself  with  a  sullen  roar,  and. 


hugging  the  walls,  he  b^ins  to 
wander  round  his  cage.  Proudly 
the  negro  hands  his  master  a  hoop, 
and  wearily  and  dejectedly  Brutus 
jumps  through  it.  Proudly  the 
lion -king  raises  his  whip,  and, 
obedient  like  a  dog,  Brutus  leaps 
over  it.  Brutus  is  not  in  good 
spirits  to-night — he  does  not  roar 
as  he  ought.  Things  look  up, 
however,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  performance,  when  the  Uon- 
king,  standing  in  one  comer  of 
the  cage,  paralyses  Brutus  with 
a  proud  look  just  as  he  is  about 
to  attack  him:  Brutus  is  no 
longer  obstinate — ^he  roars  irre- 
proachably and  shows  his  yellowed 
fang.  A  few  half-smothered  cries 
of  alarm  are  heard  from  the  audi- 
ence, an  old  woman  faints,  a  pistol 
is  fired  off,  while  the  lion-king, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  hurriedly 
but  proudly  creeps  out  of  the  cage. 

Captive  lion,  have  you  then  for- 
gotten that  once  you  were  a  king 
yourself,  that  once  there  was  a 
time  when  all  men  trembled  at 
your  approach,  that  silence  reigned 
supreme  when  your  imperious 
voice  rang  through  the  forest! 
Fallen  monarch,  awake  from  out 
thy  thraldom's  degradation,  rise  to 
battle,  and  let  the  thunder  of  thy 
royal  voice  be  heard  once  more  I 

Brutus,  Brutus,  vindicator  of 
lost  liberty,  thou  art  too  proud 
for  slavery  such  as  this! 

Rend  l^ou  asunder  the  chains 
which  human  cunning  hath  bound 
around  the  latent  force  of  thy 
limbs ! 

Shake  thou  that  lion-mane  of 
thine,  and,  strong  as  Samson  in  thy 
mighty  wrath,  bring  down  thy 
prison  walls  about  thee^  and  bid 
them  crush  the  Philistines  as- 
sembled here  to  jeer  at  the  im- 
potence of  their  once  dread  enemy ! 

Brutus,  Brutus,  vindicator  of 
lost  liberty! 
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My  earliest  recollections  of 
FitzGerald  go  back  to  thirty  years. 
He  and  my  father,  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Groome,  were  old  friends 
and  neighbours — in  East  Suffolk, 
where  neighbours  are  few,  and  four- 
teen miles  counts  for  nothing.  They 
never  were  great  correspondents, 
for  what  they  had  to  say  to  one 
another  they  said  mostly  by  word 
of  mouth.  So  there  were  notes, 
but  no  letters ;  and  the  notes  have 
nearly  all  perished.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1859  we  were  staying  at 
Aldeburgh,  a  favourite  place  with 
my  father,  as  the  home  of  his  fore- 
fathers. They  were  sea-folk  ;  and 
Bobinson  Groome,  my  great-grand- 
father, was  owner  of  the  Unity 
lugger,  on  which  the  poet  Crabbe 
went  up  to  London.  When  his 
son,  my  grandfather,  was  about  to 
take  orders,  he  expressed  a  timid 
hope  that  the  bishop  would  deem 
him  a  proper  candidate.  '''And 
who  the  devil  in  hell,"  cried 
Bobinson  Groome,  "  should  he  or- 
dain if  he  doesn't  ordain  you,  my 
dear?"  This  I  have  heard  my 
father  tell  FitzGerald,  as  also  of 
his  "Aunt  Peggy  and  Aunt 
D."  (t.e.,  Deborah),  who,  if  ever 
Orabbe  was  mentioned  in  their 
hearing,  always  smoothed  their 
black  mittens  and  remarked  — 
"  We  never  thought  much  of  Mr 
Crabbe." 

Our  house  was  Glare  Cottage, 
where  FitzGerald  himself  lodged 
long  afterwards.  "Two  little 
rooms,  enough  for  me ;  a  poor 
civil  woman  pleased  to  have  me  in 


them."  It  fronts  the  sea,  and  is 
(or  was)  a  small  two-storeyed  house, 
with  a  patch  of  grass  before  it,  a 
summer-house,  and  a  big  white 
figurehead,  belike  of  the  ship- 
wrecked Clare.  So  over  the  gar- 
den -  gate  FitzGrerald  leant  one 
June  morning,  and  asked  me,  a 
boy  of  eight,  was  my  father  at 
home.  I  remember  him  dimly 
then  as  a  tall  sea-browned  man, 
who  took  us  boys  out  for  several 
sails,  on  the  first  of  which  I  and 
a  brother  were  both  of  us  wo- 
fuUy  sea-sick.  Afterwards  I  re- 
member picnics  down  the  Deben 
river,  and  visits  to  him  at  Wood-  \ 
bridge,  first  in  his  lodgings  on  the 
Market  Hill  over  Berry  the  gun- 
smith's, and  then  at  his  own  house, 
Little  Grange.  The  last  was  in 
May  1883.  My  father  and  I  had 
been  spending  a  few  days  with 
Captain  Brooke  of  Ufford,  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  England.^  From  Uf- 
ford we  drove  on  to  Woodbridge, 
and  passed  some  pleasant  hours 
with  FitzGerald.  We  walked 
down  to  the  river-side,  and  sat  on 
a  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  lime- 
tree  walk.  There  was  a  small 
boy,  I  remember,  wading  among 
the  ooze ;  and  FitzGerald,  calling 
him  to  him,  said— "Little  boy, 
did  you  never  hear  tell  of  the  fate 
of  the  Master  of  Bavenswoodi" 
And  then  he  told  him  the  story. 
At  dinner  there  was  much  talk, 
as  always,  of  many  things,  old  and 
new,  but  chiefly  old ;  and  at  nine 
we  started  on  our  homeward  drive. 


^  Yean  before,  FitzGerald  and  my  father  called  together  at  Ufford.  The 
drawing-room  there  had  been  newly  refurnished,  and  FitzGerald  sat  himself 
down  on  an  amber  satin  couch.  Presently  a  black  stream  was  seen  trickling 
over  it.  It  came  from  a  penny  bottle  of  ink,  which  FitzGerald  had  bought  in 
Woodbridge  and  put  in  a  tail-pocket. 
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Within  a  month  I  heard  that 
FitzGerald  was  dead. 

From  my  own  recollections,  then, 
of  FitzGerald  himself,  but  still 
more  of  mj  father's  frequent  talk 
of  him,  from  some  notes  and  frag- 
ments that  have  escaped  hebdoma- 
dal burnings,  from  a  recent  visit  that 
I  paid  to  Woodbridge,  and  from 
reminiscences  and  unpublished 
letters  furnished  by  friends  of 
FitzGerald,  I  purpose  to  weave  a 
patchwork  article,  which  shall  in 
some  ways  supplement  Mr  Aldis 
Wright's  edition  of  his  Letters.  ^ 
Those  letters  surely  will  take  a 
high  place  in  literature,  on  their 
own  merits,  quite  apart  from  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  trans- 
lator of  Omar  Khayydm,  to  the 
friend  of  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and 
Oarlyle.  Here  and  there  I  may 
cite  them  ;  but  whoso  will  know 
FitzGerald  must  go  to  the  fountain- 
head.  And  yet  that  the  letters  by 
themselves  may  convey  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  man  is  evident  from 
several  articles  that  have  lately 
been  published — the  best  and  worst 
Mr  Gosse's  in  the  July  *  Fortnight- 
ly.' Mr  Gosse  sums  him  up  in 
the  statement  that  "his  time, 
when  the  rosea  were  not  being 
pruned,  and  when  he  was  not  mak- 
ing discreet  journeys  in  uneventful 
directions,  was  divided  between 
music,  which  greatly  occupied  his 
younger  thought,  and  literature, 
which  slowly,  but  more  and  more 
exclusively,  engaged  his  attention." 
There  is  truth  in  the  statement ; 
still  this  pruner  of  roses,  who  of 
rose-pruning  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing, was  one  who  best  loved  the 
sea  when  the  sea  was  rough,  who 
always  put  into  port  of  a  Sunday 
that  his  men  might  "  get  their  hot 


dinner."  He  was  one  who  would 
give  his  friend  of  the  best — oys- 
ters, maybe,  and  audit  ale,  which 
"  dear  old  Thompson  "  used  to  send 
him  from  Trinity — and  himself  the 
while  would  pace  up  and  down  the 
room,  munching  apple  or  turnip, 
and  drinking  long  draughts  of  mUk. 
He  was  a  man  of  marvellous 
simplicity  of  life  and  matchless 
charity  :  hereon  I  will  quote  a  let- 
ter of  Professor  Cowell's,  who  did, 
if  any  one,  know  FitzCrerald 
well : — 

"  He  was  no  Sybarite.  There  was 
a  vein  of  strong  scorn  of  all  self-in- 
dulgence in  him,  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent He  was,  of  course,  very  much 
of  a  recluse,  with  a  vein  of  misan- 
thropy towards  men  in  the  abstract^ 
join^  to  a  tender-hearted  sympathy 
for  the  actual  men  and  women  around 
him.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of  Gar- 
lyle's  description  of  the  sentimental 
philanthropist,  who  loves  man  in  the 
abstract,  but  is  intolerant  of  'Jack 
and  Tom,  who  have  wills  of  their 


FitzGerald's  charities  are  prob- 
ably forgotten,  unless  by  the  re- 
cipients ;  and  how  many  of  them 
must  be  dead,  old  soldiers  as  they 
mostly  were,  and  suchlike  !  But 
this  I  have  heard,  that  one  man 
borrowed  £200  of  him.  Three 
times  he  regularly  paid  the  in- 
terest, and  the  third  time  Fits- 
Gerald  put  his  note  of  hand  in  the 
fire,  just  saying  he  thought  that 
would  do.  His  simplicity  dated 
from  very  early  times.  For  when 
he  was  at  Trinity,  his  mother 
called  on  him  in  her  coach-and- 
four,  and  sent  a  gyp  to  ask  him  to 
step  down  to  the  college-gate,  but 
he  could  not  come — ^his  only  pair  of 
shoes  was  at  the  cobbler's.  And 


*  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  FitzGerald.  (3  vols.  Macmillon.) 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Mr  Wright's  article  in  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography/  and  to  another,  of  special  charm  and  interest,  by  Professor 
Cowell,  m  the  new  edition  of  Chambers's  Encyclopadia. 
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down  to  the  last  he  was  always 
perfectly  careless  as  to  dress.  I 
can  see  him  now,  walking  down 
into  Woodbridge,  with  an  old  In- 
verness cape,  slippers  on  feet,  and 
a  handkerchief,  very  likely,  tied 
over  his  hat.  Yet  one  always  recog- 
nised in  him  the  Hidalgo.  Never 
was  there  a  more  perfect  gentleman. 
His  courtesy  came  out  even  in  his 
rebukes.  A  lady  one  day  was 
sitting  in  a  Woodbridge  shop, 
gossiping  to  a  friend  about  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Squire  of 
Boulge,  when  a  gentleman,  who 
was  sitting  with  his  back  to  them, 
turned  round,  and,  gravely  bow- 
ing, gravely  said,  "Madam,  he  is 
my  brother."  They  were  eccen- 
tric, certainly,  the  FitzGeralds. 
FitzGerald  himself  remarked  of  the 
family:  "We  are  all  mad,  but 
with  this  difference — /  know  that 
I  am."  And  of  that  same  brother 
he  once  wrote  to  my  father : — 

"  LOWBSTOFT :  Dee,  2/66. 

"  Mt  dear  Groome,— *  At  least  for 
what  I  know'  ^as  old  Isaac  Clarke 
used  to  say),  I  shall  be  at  home  next 
week  as  well  as  this.  How  could  you 
expect  my  Brother  3  times '/  You,  as 
well  as  others,  should  really  (for  his 
Benefit,  as  well  as  your  own)  either 
leave  it  all  to  Chance,  or  appoint  one 
Day,  and  then  decline  any  further 
Negotiation.  This  would  really  spare 
poor  John  an  immense  deal  of  (in 
sober  Truth)  *  Taking  the  Lord's  Name 
in  vain.'  I  mean  his  eternal  2).F., 
which,  translated,  only  means.  'If  / 
happen  to  be  in  the  Humour.  You 
must  know  that  the  feeling  of  beiDg 
hound  to  an  Engagement  is  the  verv 
thing  that  makes  nim  wish  to  break 
it  Spedding  once  told  me  this  was 
rather  mv  case.  I  believe  it,  and 
am  therefore  shv  of  ever  making  an 
ciigagement  0/  si  sic  omnia/ — 
Yours  truly,  E.  F.  G." 

Many  odd  tales  were  current  in 
Woodbridge  about  FitzGerald  him- 
self. How  once,  for  example,  he 
sailed  over  to  Holland,  meaning  to 


look  upon  Paul  Potter's  "  Bull," 
but  how,  on  arriving  there,  he 
found  a  favourable  homeward 
breeze,  and  so  sailed  home.  How, 
too,  he  took  a  ticket  for  Edinburgh, 
but  at  Newcastle  found  a  train  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  London, 
and,  thinking  it  a  pity  to  lose  the 
chance,  returned  thereby.  Both 
stories  must  be  myths,  for  we 
learn  from  his  letters  that  in  1861 
he  really  did  spend  two  days  in 
Holland,  and  in  1874  other  two 
in  Scotland.  Still,  I  fancy  both 
stories  emanated  from  FitzGerald, 
for  all  Woodbridge  united  could 
not  have  hit  upon  Paul  Potter's 
"  Bull." 

Except  in  February  1867, 
when  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  Lord  Bendlesham's  election, 
he  took  no  active  part  in  politics. 
"  ®*  Don't  write  politics — I  agree 
with  you  beforehand,"  is  a  post- 
script (1852)  to  Frederic  Tenny- 
son; and  in  a  letter  from  Mr 
William  Bodham  Donne  to  my 
father  occurs  this  passage : 
"E.  F.  G.  informs  me  that  he 
gave  his  landlord  instructions  in 
case  any  one  called  about  his  vote 
to  say  that  Mr  F.  would  not  vote, 
advised  every  one  to  do  the  same, 
and  let  the  rotten  matter  bust 
itself."  So  it  certainly  stands  in 
the  letter,  which  bears  date  29th 
October  1868 ;  but,  according  to 
Mr  Mowbray  Donne,  "  the  phrase 
was  rather:  'Let  the  rotten  old 
ship  go  to  pieces  of  itself.'  At 
least)"  he  adds,  "so  I  have  always 
heard  it;  and  this  suggests  that 
once  there  was  a  galleon  worth 
preserving,  but  that  he  would  not 
patch  up  the  old  craft.  He  may 
have  said  both,  of  course."  Any- 
how, rightly  or  wrongly,  Fitz- 
Gerald was  sorrowfully  convinced 
that  England's  best  day  was  over, 
and  that  he,  that  any  one,  was 
powerless  to  arrest  the  inevitable 
doom.    "  I  am  quite  assured  that 
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this  Country  is  dying,  as  other 
Countries  die,  as  Trees  die,  atop 
first.  The  lower  limbs  are  making 
all  haste  to  follow."  He  wrote 
thus  in  1861,  when  the  local  squire- 
archy refused  to  interest  itself  in 
the  "  nvanuring  and  skrimmaging  " 
of  the  newly  established  rifle 
corps.  And  here  are  some  more 
vaticinations  of  evil : — 

"  I  have  long  felt  about  England  as 
you  do,  and  even  made  up  my  mind 
to  it,  BO  as  to  sit  comparatively,  if 
i^obly^  easy  on  that  score.  Some- 
times I  envy  those  who  are  so  old 
that  the  Curtain  will  probably  fall  on 
them  before  it  does  on  their  Country. 
If  one  could  save  the  Race,  what  a 
Cause  it  would  be  1  not  for  one's  own 
^lory  as  a  member  of  it,  nor  even  for 
its  glory  as  a  Nation :  but  because  it 
is  the  only  spot  in  Europe  where 
Freedom  keeps  her  place.  Had  I 
Alfred's  voice,  I  would  not  have 
mumbled  for  years  over  In  Memo- 
riam  and  The  Princess,  but  sunff 
such  strains  as  would  have  revived 
the  VLapaBuvofjJiX'*^^  ^vZpas  to  goard  the 
territory  they  had  won." 

The  curtain  has  fallen  six  years 
now  on  FitzGerald, — it  is  forty- 
eight  years  since  he  wrote  those 
words :  God  send  their  dark  fore- 
bodings may  prove  false  !  But 
they  clouded  his  life,  and  were 
partly  the  cause  why,  Ajax-like, 
he  loitered  in  his  tent. 

His  thoughts  on  religion  he  kept 
to  himself.  A  letter  of  June  1885 
from  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  to 
my  father  opens  thus  : — 

"  Mt  dear  Archdeacon, — ^I  ought 
to  have  thanked  you  ere  this  for  your 
letter,  and  the  enclosed  hymn,  which 
we  much  admire,  and  cannot  but  be 
touched  bv.  The  more  perhaps  as 
our  dear  dead  friend  seems  to  have 
felt  its  pathos.  I  have  more  to  re- 
[jent  of  than  he  had.  Two  of  the 
purest-living  men  among  my  intimates, 
FitzGerald  and  Spedding,  were  prison- 
ers in  Doubting  Castle  all  their  lives, 
or  at  least  the  last  half  of  them. 
This  is  to  me  a  great  problem, — not 


to  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  expe- 
dients, nor  on  this  side  the  Veil,  I 
think." 

A  former  rector  of  Woodbridge, 
now  many  years  dead,  once  called 
on  FitzGerald  to  express  his  re- 
gret that  he  never  saw  him  at 
church.  "Sir,"  said  FitzGerald, 
"  you  might  have  conceived  that  a 
man  has  not  come  to  my  years  of 
life  without  thinking  much  of  these 
things.  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
I  have  reflected  on  them  folly  as 
much  as  yourself.  Tou  need  not 
repeat  this  visit."  Certain  it  is 
that  FitzGerald's  was  a  most  rev- 
erent mind,  and  I  know  that  the 
text  on  his  grave  was  of  his  own 
choosing  —  "It  is  He  that  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves." 
Still,  no  less  certain  does  it  seem 
to  me  that  his  version  of  the  '  Ru- 
hkiyiX '  is  an  utterance  of  his  soul's 
deepest  doubts,  and  that  hereafter 
it  will  come  to  be  recognised  as 
the  highest  expression  of  Agnos- 
ticism : — 

"  With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did 
I  sow, 

And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to 
make  it  grow ; 
And  this  was  aU  the  Harvest  that  I 
reap'd — 

<  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go.' 

Into  this  Universe,  and    Why  not 
knowing 

Nor  Whence^  like  Water  willy-nilly 
flowing ; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the 
Waste, 

I  know  not  Whither^  willy-nilly  blowing. 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and 
go 

Bound  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lan- 
tern held 

In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show ; 

But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  Ho 
plays 

Upon  this  Chequer-board  of  Kights  and 
Days; 
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Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks, 
and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet 
lays." 

Yet  to  how  many  critics  this  has 
seemed  but  a  poem  of  the  wine- 
cup  and  roses ! 

In  1877-78  I  edited  for  the  *  Ips- 
wich Journal'  a  series  of  "Suffolk 
Notes  and  Queries,''  to  which  Fitz- 
Gerald  proved  a  kindly  contribu- 
tor. They,  ran  through  fifty-four 
numbers,  my  set  of  which  is,  I 
fancy,  aJmost  unique.  The  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  FitzGerald's 
notes,  all  signed  "  Effigy  " — a  play 
on  his  initiiJs : — 

"Major  Moor,  David  Hume,  and 
the  Royal  George. — In  a  review  of 
Burton's  life  of  Hume,  p.  354  of  the 
'  Grentleman's  Magazine,  April  1849, 
is  the  following  quotation  from  the 
book,  and  the  following  note  upon  it : 

"  *  Page  462.    "  Maior  M  ,  with 

whom  I  dined  yesterday,  said  that  he 
had  frequently  met  David  Hume  at 
their  military  mess  in  Scotland,  and 
in  other  parties.  That  he  was  very 
polite  ana  pleasant,  though  thought- 
ful in  company,  generally  reclining 
his  head  upon  Ins  Hand,  as  if  in  study; 
from  which  he  would  suddenly  re- 
cover," &c.  [Note  by  the  Editor, 
John  Mitford  of  Benh&lL]  We  merely 

add  that  Major  M         was  Major 

Moor,  author  of  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon, a  very  learned  and  amiable 
person.' 

"  A  very  odd  blunder  for  one  dis- 
tinguished Suffolk  man  to  make  of 
another,  and  so  near  a  neighbour. 
For  David  Hume  died  in  1776,  when 
Major  Moor  was  about  seven  years 
old ;  by  this  token  that  (as  he  has 
told  me)  he  saw  the  masts  of  the 
RoTAL  George  slope  under  water  as 
she  went  down  in  1782,  while  he  was 
on  board  the  transport  that  was  to 
carry  him  to  India,  a  cadet  of  thirteen 
years  old. 

"Nearly  sixty  years  after  this. 
Major  Moor  (as  I  also  heard  him 
relate)  was  among  the  usual  company 
going  over  the  Royal  Palaces — Wind- 
sor, I  think  —  when  the  cicerone 
pointed  out  a  fragment  of  the  Eoyai 


George's  mast,  whereupon  one  elderly 
fi^entleman  of  the  party  told  them  that 
Ive  had  witnessed  the  disaster;  after 
which  Major  Moor  capped  the  general 
amazement  by  informing  the  little 
party  that  they  had  two  surviving 
witnesses  of  it  among  them  that  day. 

"&ag6lh  Minstrelsy.— These  frag- 
ments of  a  Suffolk  Harvest -Home 
Son^,  remembered  by  an  old  Suffolk 
Divine,  offer  room  for  historical  and 
lyrical  conjecture.  I  think  the  song 
must  consist  of  tew  several  fragments. 

'"Bow  tu  me,  row  tu  me,'  says 
He-ne-ry  Burgin, 
*  Row  tu  me,  row  tu  me,  I  prah ; 
For  I  ha'  tam'd  a  Scotch  robW  across 
the  salt  seas, 
Tu  ma-i-nt'n  my  tew  brothers  and 
me. 

**The  Count   de  Grasse   he  stood 
amaz'd, 

And  frigh-te-ned  he  were, 
For  to  see  these  bold  Bri-tons 

So  ac-tive  in  war." 

"Limb. — ^I  find  this  word,  whose  de- 
rivation has  troubled  Suffolk  vocabu- 
laries, (juoted  in  its  Suffolk  sense  from 
Tate  Wilkinson,  in  ^  Temple  Bar  Maga- 
zine '  f  or  J anuary  1 876.  Mrs  White — 
an  actress  somewhere  in  the  Shires- 
she  may  have  derived  from  Suffolk, 
however — addresses  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Burden,  in  these  words  :  *  I'll  tell 
you  what.  Maam,  if  you  contradict 
me,  1*11  tell  you  at  my  feet,  and 
trample  over  your  corse,  Maam,  for 
you're  a  limb,  Maam,  your  father  on 
his  deathbed  told  me  you  were  a 
limb.*  (N.B.—Perhap8  Mr  White  it 
was  who  deiived  from  its.)  And 
a^ain  when  poor  Mrs  Burden  asks 
wnat  is  meant  by  a  parenthesis,  her 
mother  exclaims,  'Oh,  what  an  in- 
fernal limb  of  an  actress  you'll  make, 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  prentice, 
plural  of  apprentices  ! '  Such  is  Tate's 
story  if  correctly  quoted  by  *  Temple 
Bar.'  Not  long  ago  I  heard  at  Aldbro*, 
*  My  Mother  is  a  limb  for  salt  pork.* 

The  Suffolk  dialect  was  ever  a 
pet  hobby  of  FitzGerald's.  For 
years  he  was  meditating  a  new 
edition  of  Major  Moor's  *  Suffolk 
Words,'  but  the  question  never 
was  settled  whether  words  of  his 
own  collecting  were  to  be  incor- 
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porated  in  the  body  of  the  work 
or  relegated  to  an  appendix.  So 
the  notion  remained  a  notion. 
Much  to  our  loss,  for  myself  I  pre- 
fer his  *  Sea- Words  and  Phrases 
along  the  Suffolk  Coast '  (in  the 
scarce  'East  Anglian,'  1868-69) 
to  half  his  translations.  For  this 
"poor  old  Lowestoft  sea-slang," 
as  FitzGerald  slightingly  calls  it, 
illustrates  both  his  strong  love  of 
the  sea  and  his  own  quaint  lovable 
self.  One  turns  over  its  pages 
idly,  and  lights  on  dozens  of  entries 
such  as  these  : — 

"Bark. — *The  surf  hark  from  the 
Nor*ard  ; '  or,  as  was  otherwise  said  to 
me,  ^  The  sea  aint  lost  his  woice  from 
the  Nor^ard  yet,*— a  sign,  by  the  way, 
that  the  wind  is  to  come  from  that 
quarter.  A  poetical  word  such  as  those 
whose  business  is  with  the  sea  are  apt 
to  use.  Listening  one  night  to  the  sea 
some  way  inland,  a  sailor  said  to  me, 
*  Yes,  sir,  the  sea  roar  for  the  loss  of 
the  wind  ;*  which  a  landsman  pro- 
perly interpreted  as  meaning  only 
that  the  sea  made  itself  heard  when 
the  wind  had  subsided." 

"  Brustlb. — A  compound  of  Bustle 
and  Riutle,  I  suppose.  *  Why,  the  old 
girl  brustle  along  like  a  Hedge-spar- 
row I ' — said  of  a  round-bowed  vessel 
spuffling  through  the  water.  I  am 
told  that,  comparing  little  with  great, 
the  figure  is  not  out  of  the  way. 
Otherwise,  what  should  these  ignorant 
seamen  know  of  Hedge-sparrows? 
Some  of  them  do,  however ;  fond  of 
birds,  as  of  other  pets — Children,  cats, 
small  dogs — anything  in  short  con- 
siderably under  the  size  of — ^a  Bullock 
— and  accustomed  to  birds  -  nesting 
over  your  cliff  and  about  your  lanes 
froin  childhood  A  little  while  aco 
a  party  of  Beechmen  must  needs 
have  a  day's  frolic  at  the  old  sport ; 
marched  bodily  into  a  neighbouring 
farmer's  domain,  ransacked  the  hedges, 
climbed  the  trees,  coming  down  pretty 
figures,  I  was  told,  (in  plainer  lan- 
guage) with  guernsey  and  breeches 
torn  fore  and  aft ;  the  farmer  after 
them  in  a  tearing  rage,  calling  for  his 
gun  —  *  They  were  Pirates  —  They 
were  the  Press-gang  !  *  and  the  boys 
in  Blue  going  on  with  their  game 


laughing.  When  they  had  got  their 
fill  of  it|  they  adjourned  to  Oulton 
Boar  for  *  Half  a  pint ' ;  by-and-by  in 
came  the  raging  farmer  for  a  like 
purpose  ;  at  mrst  growling  aloof  ;  then 
warming  towards  the  good  fellows, 
till — ^he  joined  their  company,  and — 
insisted  on  paying  their  shot.*' 

"  Cards. — Though  often  carried  on 
board  to  pass  away  the  time  at  All- 
fours,  Don,  or  Sir-wiser  (q.v.\  never- 
theless regarded  with  some  suspicion 
when  busmess  does  not  go  right  A 
friend  of  mine  vowed  that,  if  his  iU- 
luck  continued,  over  the  caida  should 

§0  ;  and  over  they  went.  Opinions 
iffer  as  to  swearing.  One  Captain 
strictlv  forbade  it  on  board  lus  lug- 
ger ;  but  he  also  continuing  to  get  no 
fish,  called  out,  '  Swear  away,  laos,  and 
see  what  that'll  do.'  Perhaps  he  only 
meant  as  Menage's  French  Bishop  did ; 
who  going  one  day  to  Court,  his  car- 
riage stuck  fast  in  a  slough.  The 
Coachman  swore ;  the  Bishop,  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  bid  him 
not  do  that ;  the  Coachman  declared 
that  unless  he  did,  his  horses  would 
never  get  the  carriage  out  of  the  mud 
*  Well  then,  savs  the  Bishop,  just  for 
this  once  then.  " 

"  EoG-BOUND. — Probably  an  inland 
word ;  but  it  was  only  from  one  of 
the  beach  I  heard  it.  He  had  a  pair 
of — what  does  the  reader  think? — 
Turtle-doves  in  his  net-loft,  looking 
down  so  drolly — the  delicate  creatures 
— from  their  wicker  cage  on  the  rough 
work  below,  that  I  wondered  what 
business  they  had  there.  But  this 
truculent  Salwager  assured  me  seri- 
ously that  he  had  Moated  on  them,' 
and  promised  me  the  first  pair  they 
should  hatch.  For  a  long  while  they 
had  no  family,  so  lone  ^neutral*  in- 
deed as  to  cause  grave  doubts  whether 
they  were  a  pair  at  alL  But  at  last 
one  of  them  began  to  show  signs  of 
cradle-making,  picking  at  some  hay 
stuffed  into  the  wicker-bars  to  en- 
courage them ;  and  I  was  told  that 
she  was  manifestly  *  egg-bound.* " 

"New  Moon. — When  first  seen,  be 
sure  to  turn  your  money  over  in  your 
pocket  by  way  of  maJcing  it  grow 
there  ;  provided  always  that  you  see 
her  face  to  face,  not  through  a  glass 
(window^ — for,  in  that  case,  the  charm 
works  the  wrong  way.  *I  see  the 
little  dear  this  evening,  and  give  my 
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money  a  twister  ;  there  wasn't  much, 
but  I  roused  her  about.'  Where  *  her ' 
means  the  Money,  not  the  Moon. 
Every  one  knows  of  what  gender  all 
that  is  amiable  becomes  in  the  Sailor's 
eyes  :  his  Ship,  of  course — the  *  Old 
Dear '—the  *01d  Girr— the  *01d 
Beauty,'  &a  I  don't  think  the  Sea 
is  so  familiarly  addrest ;  she  is  almost 
too  strong-minded,  capricious,  and 
terrible  a  Virago,  and — he  is  wedded 
to  her  for  better  or  worse.  Yet  I  have 
heard  the  Weather  (to  whose  instiga- 
tion so  much  of  that  Sea's  ill-humours 
are  due)  spoken  of  by  one  coming 
up  the  hatchway,  '  Let's  see  how  she 
look  now.'  The  Moon  is,  of  course,  a 
Woman  too  ;  and  as  with  the  German, 
and,  I  believe,  the  ancient  Oriental 
people,  'the  blessed  Sun  himself  a 
fair  hot  Wench  in  a  flame-colour'd 
taffeta,'  and  so  she  rises,  ^  sets,  and 
she  crosses  the  Line.  So  the  Time- 
piece that  measures  the  hours  of  day 
and  night.  A  Friend's  Watch  going 
wrong  of  late,  I  advised  Begulating  ; 
but  was  gravely  answer'd  that  ^  She 
was  a  foreigner,  and  he  did  not  like 
meddling  with  her*  The  same  poor 
ignorant  was  looking  with  me  one 
evening  at  yourfine  old  church  [Lowes- 
toft] which  sadly  wanted  regulating 
too  :  lying  all  along  indeed  like  a  huge 
stranded  Ship,  with  one  whole  side  bat- 
tered open  to  the  ribs,  through  which 
'  the  Sea- wind  sang  shrill,  chill ' ;  and 
he  'did  not  like  seeing  her  so  dis- 
tress'd ' ;  remembering  Doyish  days, 
and  her  good  old  Vicar  (of  course  I 
mean  the  former  one  :  pious,  charit- 
able, venerable  Francis  Cunningham), 
and  looking  to  lie  under  her  walls, 
amon£r  his  own  people — *  if  not,'  as  he 
said,  ^somewhere  else*  Some  months 
after,  seeing  the  Church  with  her 
southern  side  restored  to  the  sun,  the 
same  speaker  cried,  '  Well  done,  Old 
Girl  I   Up,  and  crow  again  I  * " 

FitzGerald's  hesitancy  about 
Major  Moor's  book  was  typical  of 
the  man.  I  am  assured  by  Mr 
John  Loder  of  Woodbridge,  who 
knew  him  well,  that  it  was  in- 
ordinately difficult  to  get  him  to 
do  anything.  First  he  would  be 
delighted  with  the  idea,  and  next 
he  would  raise  up  a  hundred  objec- 


tions; then,  maybe,  he  would  again, 
and  finally  he  wouldn't.  The 
wonder  then  is,  not  that  he  pub- 
lished so  little,  but  that  he  pub- 
lished so  much ;  and  to  whom  the 
credit  thereof  was  largely  due  is 
indicated  in  this  passage  from  a 
letter  of  Mr  W.  B.  Donne's,  of 
date  25th  March  1876  :— 

"I  am  so  delighted  at  the  gloiy 
£.  F.  G.  has  gained  by  his  translation 
of  the  Eubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayj'dm. 
The  *  Contemporary  Review '  and  the 
*  Spectator  *  newspaper  I  It  is  full 
time  that  Fitz  should  be  disinterred, 
and  exhibited  to  the  world  as  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  Britons.  And  that 
little  Hebrew  deserves  a  piece  of  plate 
or  a  statue  for  the  way  he  has  thrust 
the  Rub%dt  to  the  front." 

There  is  no  understanding  Fitz- 
Gerald  till  one  fully  realises  that 
vulgar  ambition  had  absolutely  no 
place  in  his  nature.  Your  ass  in 
the  lion's  skin  nowadays  is  the  ass 
who  fain  would  be  lionised;  and 
the  modem  version  of  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  too  often  the  man 
who,  untalented,  tries  to  palm  off 
Brummagem  counterfeits.  Fitz- 
Gerald's fear  was  not  that  he  would 
write  worse  than  half  his  compeers, 
but  that  he  might  write  as  ill. 
"  This  visionary  inactivity,"  he  tells 
John  Allen,  "is  better  than  the 
mischievous  activity  of  so  many 
I  see  about  me."  He  applied 
Malthus's  teaching  to  literature, 
and  was  content  so  long  as  he 
pleased  the  Tennysons,  some  half- 
dozen  other  friends,  and  himself, 
than  whom  no  critic  ever  was  more 
fastidious.  And  when  one  thinks 
of  all  the  "  great  poems  "  that  were 
published  during  his  lifetime,  and 
read  and  praised  (more  praised 
than  read  perhaps),  and  then  for- 
gotten, one  wonders  if,  after  all,  he 
was  so  wholly  wrong  in  that  he 
read  for  profit  and  scribbled  for 
amusement, — that  he  communed 
with  his  own  heart  and  was  still. 
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Besides,  had  he  not  awful  ex- 
amples"! There  was  the  Suffolk 
parson,  his  contemporary,  who 
announced  at  nineteen  that  he  had 
read  all  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  did  not  see  why  he  should  not 
at  any  rate  equal  them.  So  he 
fell  to  work — his  Poems  were  a 
joy  to  FitzGeraid.  Then  there 
was  Bernard  Barton.  FitzGeraid 
glances  at  his  passion  for  publish- 
ing, his  belief  that  'Hhere  could 
not  be  too  much  poetry  abroad." 
And  lastly  there  was  Oarlyle,  half 
scornful  of  FitzGerald's  "ultra 
modesty  and  innocent  far-nierUe 
life,"  his  own  superhuman  activity 
regarded  meanwhile  by  FitzCrerald 
with  a  gentle  half-pitying  wonder, 
of  which  one  catches  a  premonitory 
echo  in  this  extract  from  a  long 
letter!  of  Frederick  Pollock's  to 
W.  H.  Thompson.  It  bears  date 
14th  February  1840,  two  years 
before  Oarlyle  and  FitzGeraid 
met : — 

"  Carlyle's  '  Chartism '  has  been 
much  read.  It  has  fine  things  in  it, 
but  nothing  new.  He  is  eminently  a 
man  of  one  idea,  but  then  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  knows  exactly  what 
that  one  is.  So  that  by  dint  of  shift- 
ing it  about  to  and  fro,  and,  as  you 
ol^erve,  clothing  his  remarks  in  the 
safe  obscurity  of  a  foreign  language, 
he  manages  to  produce  a  great  im- 
pression. Truly  he  is  a  trumpet  that 
gives  an  uncertain  soimd,  an  instru- 
ment of  no  base  metal,  but  played 
without  book,  whose  compajss  is  not 
ascertained,  and  continually  failing 
from  straining  at  too  hi^h  a  note. 
Spedding  has  not  yet  found  him  out ; 
FitzGeraid  has,  and  we  lamentably 
rejoice  at  our  melancholy  discovery. 
Never  was  there  such  a  waste  of 
Faith  as  in  that  man.  He  is  ever 
preaching  Faith.   Very  well,  but  in 


what  ?  Why,  again  says  he,  *  Faith ' 
—that  is.  Faith  in  Faith.  ObjectlesB, 
purposeless,  unmeaning,  disappearing, 
and  eluding  all  grasp  when  any  ooca- 
sion  for  action  arises,  when  anything 
is  to  be  done,  as  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  miserable  unpracticability 
of  the  latter  diapters  of  the  '  Chart- 
ism,' where  he  comes  forward  to  give 
directions  for  what  is  to  be  done." 

FitzGrerald's  wide,  albeit  eclectic 
reading,  is  sufficiently  illustrated 
on  every  page  of  his  published 
Letters.  When,  fourteen  years 
before  his  death,  his  eyesight  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  employed  boy- 
readers,  one  of  whom  read  him  the 
whole  of  the  Tichbome  triaL  The 
other  night  I  sat  and  smoked  with 
this  boy,  a  pleasant  young  man, 
in  the  bar  -  parlour  of  the  Bull 
Hotel.  He  told  me  how  Mr 
FhzGerald  always  gave  him  plenty 
of  plum-cake,  and  how  they  used 
to  play  piquet  together.  Only 
sometimes  a  tame  mouse  would 
come  out  and  sit  on  the  table,  and 
then  not  a  card  must  be  dropped. 
A  pretty  picture !  In  the  bar- 
parlour  sat  an  oldish  man,  who 
presently  joined  in  our  conversa- 
tion. He  had  made  the  lead  coffin 
for  "the  old  Major*'  (FitzGerald's 
father),  and  another  for  Mr  John ; 
and  he  seemed  half  to  resent  that 
he  had  not  performed  the  same 
office  for  Mr  Edward  himself,  for 
whom,  however,  he  once  built  a 
boat.  He  told  me,  moreover,  how 
years  before  Mr  FitzGeraid  had 
congratulated  him  on  some  symp- 
toms of  heart-disease,  had  said  he 
had  it  himself  and  was  glad  of  it^ 
for  "when  he  came  to  die,  he 
didn't  want  to  have  a  lot  of  women 
messing  about  him." 


^  That  letter  is  one  item  in  the  printed  and  manuscript,  prose  and  verse,  con- 
tents of  four  big  Commonplace  Books,  formed  by  the  late  Master  of  Trinity^  and 
given  at  his  death  by  Mrs  Thompson  to  my  father.  They  included  a  good  many 
unpublished  poems  by  Lord  Tennyson,  Frederic  Tennyson,  Archbishop  Trench, 
Thackeray,  Sir  F.  Doyle,  &o.  My  father  gave  up  tiie  Te^mysoniana  to  Loid 
Tennyson. 
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Next  day  I  went  and  called  on 
FitzGerald's  old  housekeeper,  Mrs 
Howe,  and  her  husband.  She, 
the  "  Fairy  Godmother,"  as  Fitz- 
Gerald  delighted  to  call  her,  is 
blithe  and  chirpy  as  ever,  with 
pleasant  talk  of  "  our  gentleman  "  : 
"  So  kind  he  was,  not  never  one  to 
make  no  obstacles.  Such  a  joky 
gentleman  he  was,  too.  Why, 
once  he  says  to  me,  '  Mrs  Howe,  I 
didn't  know  we  had  express  trains 
here.'  And  I  said,  *  Whatever  do 
you  mean,  sir?'   and  he  says, 

*Why,  look  at  Mrs   ^'s  dress 

there.'  And,  sure  enough,  she 
had  a  long  train  to  it,  you  know." 
Her  husband  ("the  King  of 
Olubs")  is  eighty -four,  but  the 
same  cheery,  simple  soul  he  always 
was.  Mr  Spalding,  one  broiling 
day,  saw  him  standing  bare-headed, 
and  peering  intently  for  good  five 
minutes  into  the  pond  at  Little 
Grange.  "What  is  it,  Howel" 
he  asked  him;  and  the  old  man 
presently  answered,  "How  fond 
them  ducks  dew  seem  of  water,  to 
be  sure."  Which,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  greatly  tickled  Fitz- 
Gerald. 

I  was  staying  in  Woodbridge  at 
the  "  Bull,"  kept  whilom  by  "good 
John  Grout,"  from  whom  FitzGer- 
ald  procured  the  Scotch  ale  which 
he  would  set  to  the  fire  till  it  "just 
had  a  smile  on  it^"  and  who  every 
Christmas  sent  him  a  present  of 
mince-pies  and  a  jug  of  punch.  An 
excellent  man,  and  a  mighty  horse- 
dealer,  better  versed  in  horse-flesh 
than  in  literature.  After  a  visit 
from  Lord  Tennyson,  FitzGerald 
told  Grout  that  Woodbridge  should 
feel  itself  honoured.  John  had  not 
quite  understood,  so  presently  took 
a  chance  of  asking  my  father  who 
that  gentleman  was  Mr  FitzGerald 
had  been  talking  of.  "  Mr  Tenny- 
son," said  my  father,  "  the  poet- 


laureate."  "Dissdy,"^  said  John, 
warily;  "anyhow  he  didn't  fare 
to  know  much  about  bosses  when 
I  showed  him  over  my  stables." 

From  my  bedroom  -  window  I 
could  see  FitzGerald's  old  lodgings 
over  Berry's,  where  he  sojourned 
from  1860  till  1873.  The  cause  of 
his  leaving  them  is  only  half  told 
in  Mr  Aldis  Wright's  edition  of 
the  Letters  (p.  365,  footnote).  Mr 
Berry,  a  small  man,  had  taken 
to  himself  a  second  wife,  a  buxom 
widow  weighing  fourteen  stone ; 
and  she,  being  very  genteel,  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  keeping  a 
lodger.  So  one  day — I  have  heard 
FitzGerald  tell  the  story — came  a 
timid  rap  at  the  door  of  his  sitting- 
room,  a  deep  "Now,  Berry,  be 
firm,"  and  a  mild  "  Yes,  my  dear ; " 
and  Berry  appeared  on  the  threi^- 
old.  Hesitatingly  he  explained 
that  "  Mrs  Berry,  you  know,  sir — 
really  extremely  sorry  —  but  not 
been  used,  sir,"  &c.,  <fec.  Then 
from  the  rear,  a  deep  "  And  you've 
got  to  tell  him  about  Old  Goose- 
berry, Berry,"  a  deprecatory  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  love ; "  and  poor  Berry 
stammered  forth,  "  And  I  am  told, 
sir,  that  you  said — you  said — I 
had  long  been  old  Berry,  but  now 
— now  you  should  call  me  Old 
Gooseberry."  So  FitzGerald  had 
to  make  up  his  mind  at  last  to 
migrate  to  his  own  house.  Little 
Grange,  which  he  had  bought  more 
than  nine  years  before,  and  en- 
lai^ed  and  made  a  very  pretty 
place  of.  "  I  shall  never  live  in 
it,  but  I  shall  die  there,"  he  once 
said  to  a  friend.  Both  predictions 
were  falsified,  for  he  did  live  there 
nearly  ten  years,  and  his  death 
took  place  at  Merton,  in  Norfolk. 

I  wandered  through  the  grounds 
of  Little  Grange,  hardly  changed 
except  that  there  are  now  no  doves ; 
and  then  I  walked  two  miles  out 


1  Suffolk  for  "  I  daresay." 
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to  Bredfield  Hall,  FitzGerald's 
birthplace.  It  is  a  stately  old 
Jacobean  mansion,  though  sadly 
beplastered,  for  surely  its  natural 
colour  is  red-brick,  like  that  of  the 
outbuildings.  Among  these  I  came 
upon  an  old,  old  labourer,  who  "re- 
membered Mr  Edward  well.  Why, 
he'd  often  come  up,  he  would,  and 
sit  on  that  there  bench  by  the  canal, 
nivver  sayin'  nothin*.  But  he  took 
on  wonnerful,  that  he  did,  if  ivver 
they  touched  any  of  the  owd  trees.'* 
Not  many  of  them  are  standing 
now,  and  what  there  are  are  all 
"dying  atop." 

It  is  a  short  walk  from  Bred- 
field  Hall  to  Bredfield  church  and 
vicarage.  Both  must  be  a  good 
deal  altered  by  restoration  and  en- 
largement since  the  days  (1834-57) 
of  George  Crabbe,  the  poet's  son, 
about  whom  there  is  so  much  in 
the  Letters,  and  of  whom  I  have 
often  heard  tell.  He  went  up  to 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
and,  after  his  return,  my  father 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
"  Thought  of  it,  my  dear  sir ! 
When  I  entered  that  vast  em- 
porium of  the  world's  commerce,  I 
lifted  up  my  arms  and  shouted  for 
amazement."  From  Bredfield  a 
charming  walk  through  the  fields 
(trudged  how  many  times  by  Fitz- 
Gerald !)  leads  to  the  little  one- 
storeyed  cottage  in  Boulge  Park, 
where  he  lived  from  1838  till 
1853.  It  probably  is  scarcely 
changed  at  all,  with  its  low- 
pitched  thatch  roof  forming  eye- 
brows over  the  brown  -  shuttered 
windows.  "Cold  and  draughty," 
says  the  woman  who  now  lives  in 
it,  and  who  showed  me  Fitz- 
Gerald's old  parlour  and  bedroom. 
The  very  nails  are  still  in  the  walls 
on  which  he  hung  his  big  pictures. 
Boulge  Hall,  now  tenantless,  a 
large  modem  white -brick  house, 
brought  me  soon  to  Boulge  church, 
half  hidden  by  trees.  FitzGerald 


sleeps  beneath  its  red-brick  tower. 
His  grave  is  marked  by  a  flat 
granite  monument,  carved  with  a 
cross-fleury.  Pity,  it  seemed,  that 
no  roses  grow  over  it. 

Afterwards,  for  auld  langsyne^ 
I  took  a  long  pull  down  the  Deben 
river ;  and  next  morning  I  visited 
Farlingay  Hall,  the  farmhouse 
where  Carlyle  stayed  with  Fitz- 
Gerald in  1855.  It  is  not  a  farm- 
house now,  but  a  goodly  old- 
fashioned'  mansion,  red-tiled,  dor- 
mer-windowed, and  all  covered 
with  roses  and  creepers.  A  charm- 
ing young  lady  showed  me  some  of 
the  rooms,  and  pointed  out  a  fine 
elm-tree  in  the  meadow,  beneath 
which  Carlyle  smoked  his  pipe. 
Finally,  if  any  one  would  know 
more  of  the  country  round  Wood- 
bridge,  let  him  turn  up  an  article 
in  the  '  Magazine  of  Art '  for  1885, 
by  Professor  S.  Oolvin,  on  "East 
Suffolk  Memories,  Inland  and 
Home." 

But,  besides  this,  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Mr  John  Loder,  third  in 
a  line  of  Woodbridge  booksellers, 
who  knew  FitzGeiald  for  many 
years,  and  has  much  to  tell  of  him 
which  were  well  worth  preserving. 
From  him  I  received  a  loan  of  Mr 
Elihu  Tedder's  splendid  illustra- 
tions to  the  '  Rubdiydt^'  and  a 
couple  of  presents.  The  first  is 
a  pencil  -  drawing  of  FitzGerald's 
yacht ;  the  second,  a  book,  "  made 
up,"  like  so  many  others,  by  Fitz- 
Gerald, and  comprising,  this  one, 
three  French  plays,  a  privately 
printed  article  on  Moore,  and  the 
first  edition  of  '  A  Little  Dinner 
at  Timmins's.'  Then  with  Mr  Bar- 
rett, the  Ipswich  bookseller,  who 
likewise  knew  FitzGerald,  I  had 
two  chance  meetings  ;  and  last  but 
not  least,  I  spent  a  most  pleasant 
day  at  Colchester  with  Mr  Fred- 
erick Spalding,  curator  now  of  the 
museum  there. 

Sitting  in  his  alcove,  hewn  out 
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of  the  massy  wall  of  the  Nor- 
man keep,  he  poured  forth  story 
after  story  of  FitzGerald,  and 
showed  me  his  memorials  of  their 
friendship.  This  was  a  copy  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  *  Frank,'  in  Ger- 
man and  English,  given  to  Fitz- 
Gerald  at  Edgeworthstown  (c/! 
*  Letters,'  p.  74) ;  and  that,  Fitz- 
Gerald's  own  school  copy  of  Bos- 
well's  'Johnson,'  which  he  gave 
Mr  Spalding,  first  writing  on  the 
fly-leai — ''He  was  pleased  to  say 
to  me  one  morning  when  we  were 
alone  in  his  study,  '  Boswell,  I  am 
almost  easier  with  you  than  with 
anybody '  (vol.  v.  p.  75)."  Here, 
again,  was  a  scrap-book,  contain- 
ing, inter  alia,  a  long  and  inter- 
esting unpubli^ed  letter  from  Oar- 
lyle  to  FitzGrerald  about  the  pro- 
jected Naseby  monument,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  from  Frederic 
Tennyson,  criticising  the  Laureate's 
"Welcome  to  Alexandra."  Not 
being  a  short -hand  reporter  or 
American  interviewer,  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  reproduce  Mr 
Spalding's  discourse  (he  must  do 
that  himself  some  day)  ;  but  a 
letter  of  his  in  the  '  East  Anglian' 
of  8th  July  1889  I  will  reprint  :— 

The  fishing  Lugger  built  at  Lowes- 
toft was  named  the  'Meum  and 
Tuum '  conmionly  called  by  the  fisher- 
men tnere  the '  Mum  and  Turn,'  much 
to  Mr  FitzGerald's  amusement ;  and 
the  ship  alluded  to  by  Mr  Gosse  was 
the  pretty  schooner  of  15  tons,  built 
by  Harvey,  of  Wyvenhoe,  and  named 
the  '  Scandal,'  after  '  the  main  staple 
of  Woodbridge.'  My  friend,  T.  N., 
the  skipper,  gave  a  different  account 
of  the  ori^n  of  the  name.  I  was 
standing  with  him  on  the  Lowestoft 
Fish  Market,  close  to  which  the  little 
'  Scandal '  was  moored,  after  an  early 
dive  from  her  deck,  when  Tom  was  ad- 
'dressed  by  one  of  two  ladies  :  '  Pray, 
my  man,  can  you  tell  me  who  owns 
that  very  pretty  yacht  ? '  *  Mr  Edward 
FitzGrerald  of  Woodbridge,  ma'am,' 
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said  Tom,  touching  his  cap.  'And 
can  you  tell  us  her  name?'  'The 
"  Scandal,"  ma*am.'  '  Dear  me  !  how 
came  he  to  select  such  a  very  peculiar 
name?*  'Well,  ma'am,  the  fact  is, 
all  the  other  names  were  taken  up, 
so  that  we  were  forced  to  have  either 
that  or  none.'  The  ladies  at  once 
moved  on.' 

Mr  Spalding,  further,  has  placed 
in  my  hands  a  whole  bundle  of 
letters,  written  to  himself  by  Fitz- 
Gerald  between  1865  and  1882. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  mere 
business  matters  (such  as  the 
building  of  Little  Grange),  and 
some  to  private  affairs;  but  the 
following  extracte  have  a  high  and 
exceptional  value,  as  illustrating 
a  feature  in  FitzGerald's  life  that 
is  little  touched  on  in  the  published 
Letters — ^his  strong  love  of  the  sea 
and  of  sailors  : — 

"  11  Marine  Tkrraob,  Lowestoft, 
"  July  17,  '65.  ['  Letters/  p.  801.]  i 

"...  Yes,  I  sent  Newson  and 
Cooper  home  to  the  Shipwreck  Dinner 
at  Woodbridge,  and  supposing  they 
would  be  maudlin  on  Saturday,  ^ave 
them  Sunday  to  repent  on,  and  so 
have  lost  the  only  fine  Days  we  have 
yet  had  for  sailing.  To-daj  is  a  dead 
Calm.  •  These  are  my  Trials  1 '  as  a 
fine  Gentleman  said  to  Wesley,  when 
his  Servant  put  rather  too  many  Coals 
on  the  Fire. 

"...  Somehow,  I  always  feel  at 
home  here, — partly  that  the  place 
itself  is  very  suited  to  me :  I  nave 
known  it  these  40  years,  particularly 
connected  with  my  Sister  Kerrich, 
whose  Death  has  left  a  sort  of  sad 
interest  shed  over  it.  It  was  a  mere 
Toss-up  in  1860  whether  I  was  to 
stay  at  Woodbridge,  or  come  to  re- 
side here,  when  my  residing  would 
have  been  of  some  use  to  her  then, 
and  her  Children  now. 

"Now  then  I  am  expecting  my 
'Merry  Men'  from  Woodbridge,  to 
get  out  my  Billyboy,  and  get  into 
what  Sailors  call  the  Voldmms.  .  .  ." 


^  I  append  throughout  the  page  of  the  published  letters  that  comes  nearest  in  date. 
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"  LowBSTOFT,  AprU  8,  '06. 
[•  Letters,'  pp.  803-5.] 

"...  Looking  over  the  Tomb- 
stonea  of  the  old  Churchyard  this 
morning,  I  observed  how  very  many 
announced  the  Lease  of  Life  expired 
at  about  the  same  date  which  I  en- 
tered upon  last  Saturday  [fifty -seven]. 
I  know  it  is  time  to  set  one's  House 
in  order — when  Mr  Dove  has  done 
his  part  [Mr  Dove  was  the  builder 
at  Little  Grange.]  " 

The  next  letter  refers  to  an  acci- 
dent that  befell  the  Scandal.  She 
was  lying  at  Lowestoft,  in  the  Fish- 
market  basin,  when  a  huge  Conti- 
nental steamer  came  drifting  down 
on  her.  "  Mr  FitzGerald,"  so  Mr 
Spalding  tells  me,  "just  said  in 
his  slow  melodious  voice, ^  *  My 
poor  little  ship  will  be  cracked 
like  a  nutshell ; '  and  he  took  my 
arm  to  force  me  ashora  But  I 
refused  to  go  unless  he  went  too, 
and  just  then  the  cable  held  on  the 
weather-side  of  the  steamer  tower- 
ing up  above  us ;  still,  our  '  chan- 
nel-boards,' over  which  the  shrouds 
are  taughtened,  were  crushed  up 
flat  to  the  yacht's  side,  and  per- 
haps some  stanchions  were  injured 
too." 

"  Scandal,  Sept,  19,  '66.  [lb.] 
"...  Mr  Manby  is  wrong  about 
our  getting  no  compensation  for  the 
Damage  (so  far  as  it  c^  be  seen)  in- 
flicted on  us  by  the  Steamer.  Whether 
we  could  claim  it  or  not,  the  Steamer 
Captain  granted  it :  being  (as  Newson 
says)  quite  a  Gentleman,  &c  So  we 
have  had  the  Carpenters  for  two  Days, 
who  have  restored  the  broken  Stan- 
chions, &C.    What  mischief  the  Shock 


may  have  done  to  the  Body  of  ihe 
Ship  remains  to  be  proved :  '  Any- 
how, it  can't  have  done  her  any  good,' 
says  Job's  Comforter,  Capt"-  Newson. 
The  Steamer's  Captain  admitted  that 
he  had  expected  us  to  be  cracked  like 
a  Walnut. 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  of  this. 
You  know  of  Newson's  lending  Fa$h  * 
money.  I  have  advised  that^  beside 
an  I.O.U.  from  Posh,  he  should  give 
security  upon  some  of  his  Effects: 
Boats,  Nets,  or  other  Gear.  Tell  me 
how  this  should  be  done,  if  you  can : 
the  Form  of  Writing  required :  and 
perhaps  what  Interest  Newson  should 
nave  on  his  Money. 

"  Last  night  at  the  '  Suffolk '  I  was 
where  Newson,  Posh,  &  Co.  were  at 
their  Ale :  a  little  of  which  got  into 
Newson's  head :  who  began  to  touch 
up  Posh  about  such  an  Apparatus  of 
£U>ckets,  Mortars,  etc.,  for  the  Rescue 
of  those  two  stranded  Vessels,  when 
he  declares  that  he  and  one  or  two 
Felixstowe  Men  would  have  pushed 
off  a  Boat  through  the  pauses  of  the 
Surf,  and  done  all  that  was  wanted. 
ffe  had  seen,  and  been  on,  the  Ship- 
wash  scores  of  times  when  the  jump 
of  the  Ship  pitched  him  on  his  &ick, 
and  sent  tne  Topmast  flying.  So  had 
Posh  on  the  Home-sand  here,  he  said ; 
his  Sand  was  iust  as  bad  as  Tom's,  he 
knew ;  and  the  Lowestoft  Men  just 
as  good  as  the  Felixstowe,  &c.  I 
fomented  the  Quarrel  gently : — ^no 
Quarrel,  or  I  should  not :  all  Newson 
meant  (which  I  believe  is  very  true) 
there  are  so  many  men  here,  and  no 
one  Man  to  command,  that  they  are 
worse  off  with  all  their  Men  and 
Boats  than  at  the  Ferry  [Bawdsey], 
where  Newson  or  Percival  are  Spokes- 
men and  Masters.  This  I  have  ex- 
plained to  Posh  To-day,  as  he  was 
sitting,  like  Abraham,  in  his  Tent — 


^  His  voice  was  unforgetable.  Mr  Mowbray  Donne  quotes  in  a  letter  this 
passage  from  FitzGerald's  published  Letters :  What  bothered  me  in  London 
was — all  the  Clever  People  going  wrong  with  such  clever  Reasons  for  so  doing 
which  I  couldn't  confute."  ijid  he  adds  :  "  How  good  that  is.  I  can  hear  him 
saying  <  which  I  couldn't  confute '  with  a  break  on  his  tone  of  voice  at  the  end  of 
*  couldn't.'  You  remember  how  he  used  to  speak — like  a  cricket-ball,  with  a 
break  on  it,  or  like  his  own  favourite  image  of  the  wave  falling  over.  A  Suffolk 
wave — that  was  a  point." 

*  Posh  was  the  nickname  of  a  favourite  sailor,  the  lugger's  skipper,  as  BcLSsey 
was  Newson's.  Posser,  mentioned  presently,  was,  Mr  Spalding  thinks,  Posh's 
brother,  at  any  rate  a  fisherman  and  boatman,  with  whom  Mr  FitzGerald  used  to 
sail  in  Posh's  absence. 
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like  an  Apostle,  mending  his  Net& 
'  Posh,  your  Frill  was  outlast  night  ? ' 
*No — no— only  I  didn't  like  to  hear 
the  Lowestoft  Chaps  weren't  as  good, 
etc.,  especially  before  the  Stranger 
Men  from  Harwich,  etc.' 

"LowBSTOFP,  Octoftw  7,  *M.  [75.] 

"...  *  Posh '  went  off  in  his  new, 
old  Lugger,^  which  I  call  'The  Por- 
poise,' on  Thursday :  came  in  yester- 
day with  a  Last  and  a  half  of 
Herrings:  and  is  just  put  to  Sea 
again,  Sunday  though  it  be.  It  is 
reported  to  be  an  extraordinary  Her- 
ring Year,  along  shore:  and  now  he 
goes  into  deeper  Water.  I  am  amused 
to  see  Newson's  devotion  to  his  younger 
Friend  :  he  won't  leave  him  a  moment 
if  possible,  was  the  first  to  see  him  come 
in  yesterday,  and  has  just  watched  him 
out  of  sight.  He  declined  having  any 
Bill  of  Sale  on  Posh's  Goods  for  Money 
lent ;  old  as  he  is  (enough  to  distrust 
all  Mankind) — has  perfect  reliance  on 
his  Honour,  Industry,  Skill,  and  Luck. 
This  is  a  pretty  Sight  to  me.  I  tell 
Newson  he  has  at  last  found  his 
Master,  and  become  possessed  of  that 
troublesome  thing :  an  anxious  Regard 
for  some  one. 

"I  was  noticing  for  several  Days 
how  many  Eobtns  were  singing  along 
the  '  London  Road '  here  ;  and  (with- 
out my  speaking  of  it)  Lusia  Eerrich 
told  me  they  h^  almost  a  Plagtte  of 
Robins  at  GeUon  [Geldeston]  :  3  or  4 
coming  into  the  Breakfast  room  every 
morning ;  getting  under  Kerrich's 
Legs,  &C.  And  yesterday  Posh  told 
zne  that  three  came  to  his  Lugger  out 
at  Sea ;  also  another  very  pretty  Bird, 
whose  name  he  didn't  know,  but 
which  he  caught  and  caged  in  the 
Binnacle^  where  it  was  found  dead  in 
due  time. .  . . 

"P./S'. — Posh  (as  Cooper,  whom  I 
question,  tells  me)  was  over  12  miles 
from  Land  when  the  /our  Robins  came 
aboard  :  a  Bird  which  he  nor  Cooper 
had  ever  seen  to  visit  a  Ship  before. 
The  Bird  he  shut  up  in  the  JBinnacle 
he  describes  as  of  *  all  sorts  of  Colours ' 
— perhaps  a  Tomtit  1 — and  I  fear  it 
was  roasted  in  the  Binnacle,  when 
Posh  lighted  up  at  night,  forgetting 
his  Guest.   *  Poor  little  fallow  1 ' " 


"  Lowestoft,  Dec.  4, 1866.  [76.] 
"I  am  sorry  vou  can't  come,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  in 
not  coming.  You  may  imagine  what 
I  do  with  myself  here :  somehow,  I 
do  believe  the  Seaside  is  more  of  my 
Element  than  elsewhere,  and  the  old 
Lodging  Life  suits  me  best  That, 
however,  I  have  at  Woodbridge  ;  and 
can  be  better  treated  nowhere  than 
there. 

"I  have  just  seen  Posh,  who  had 
been  shooting  his  Lines  in  the  Morn- 
ing :  had  fallen  asleep  after  his  Sun- 
dav  Dinner,  and  rose  up  like  a  Giant 
refreshed  when  I  went  into  his  house. 
His  little  Wife,  however,  told  him  he 
must  go  and  tidy  his  Hair,  which  he 
was  preparing  to  obey.  Oh !  these 
are  the  People  who  somehow  interest 
me ;  and  if  I  were  not  now  too  far 
advanced  on  the  Road  to  Foigetful- 
ness,  I  should  be  sad  that  my  own 
Life  had  been  such  a  wretched  Con- 
cern in  comparison.  But  it  is  too 
late,  even  to  lament,  now.  .  .  . 

"There  is  a  Wedding-party  next 
door :  at  No.  11 ;  I  ^ms  in  12 ; 
Becky  having  charge  of  both  houses. 
There  is  incessant  vulgar  Giggling 
and  Tittering,  and  5  meals  a  Day, 
Becky  says.  Oh  1  these  are  not 
such  Gentlefolks  as  my  Friends  on 
the  Beach,  who  have  not  5  meals  a 
Day.  I  wonder  how  soon  I  shall 
quarrel  with  them,  however — I  don't 
mean  the  Wedding  Party.  ...  At 
Eight  or  half-past  I  fi'o  to  have  a 
Pipe  at  Posh's,  if  he  isirt  half  drunk 
with  his  Friends." 

"  LowBSTOPT,  Jan.  6/67. 
['Letters,' p.  806.] 

"  I  really  was  to  have  gone  home 
To-day,  but  made  a  little  Business 
with  Posh  an  excuse  for  waiting  over 
Sunday.  This  very  Day  he  sisns  an 
Agreement  for  a  new  Herring-lugger, 
of  whidh  he  is  to  be  Captain,  and  to 
which  he  will  contribute  some  Nets 
and  Gear.  I  daresay  I  had  better 
have  left  all  this  alone :  but,  if  moder- 
ately lucky,  the  Vessel  will  pay  eome- 
thinOy  at  anv  rate ;  and  in  tne  mean- 
while it  really  does  me  some  good,  I 
believe,  to  set  up  this  little  Interest 
here  :  and  even  if  I  lose  money,  I  get 
some  Fun  for  it.    So  now  I  shall  oe 


1  A  second-hand  boat  that  Posh  bought  at  Southwold  before  the  buildmg  of 
the  «  Meum  and  Taum." 
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very  glad  to  drop  Esquire^  and  be 
addressed  as  ^ Herrmg-merchant*  for 
the  future.  .  .  . 

"  I  believe  I  have  smoked  my  Pipe 
every  evening  but  one  with  Posh  at 
his  house,  which  his  quiet  little  Wife 
keeps  ♦iily  and  pleasant  The  Man 
is,  I  i\o  think,  of  a  Royal  Nature.  I 
have  told  him  he  is  liable  to  one 
l>an^;er  (the  Hare  with  many  Friends) 
— so  many  wanting  him  to  drink.  He 
says,  it's  quite  true,  and  that  he  is 
often  obliged  to  run  away :  as  I  be- 
lieve he  does :  for  his  House  shows  all 
Temperance  and  Order.  This  little 
Lecture  I  give  him — ^to  go  the  way,  I 
suppose,  of  all  such  Advice.  .  .  ,^ 

*'  12  Marinb  Terrace,  LowBapropr, 
Fa.  8.  '67.   [*  Letters,'  p.  808.] 

Posh  shall  be  at  the  Train  for  his 
Hare.  When  I  went  to  look  for  him 
last  Night,  he  was  in  his  Skod,  by  the 
li^ht  of  a  Candle  examining  a  Fetman 
Pig  [Suffolk  for  *  the  smallest  pig  in  a 
litter'],  about  the  size  of  Newson's 
Watch,  and  swelPd  out  *as  taut  as 
a  Drum,'  Posh  said.  A  Friend  had 
^ven  him  this  Production  of  Nature  : 
it  hadn't  grown  a  bit  (except  swelling 
up)  for  3  weeks,  in  spite  of  Posh^ 
Medicines  last  Sunday :  so  as  he  is 
'  a'most  minded  to  make  away  with  it, 
poor  little  thing.'  He  almost  let  it 
drop  when  I  suddenly  appeared,  in  a 
theatrical  Style,  at  the  Door. 

**  You  seem  to  think  there  is  no 
hurry  about  a  Grardener  [at  Little 
Grange]  just  yet    ISIr  Berry  still 

thinks  that  Miss  's  man  would  do 

well :  as  it  is,  he  goes  out  for  work,  as 

Miss  has  not  full  Employment 

for  him.  He  and  his  Wife  are  very 
respectable  too,  I  hear.  So  in  spite  of 
my  Fear  of  Unprotected  Females,  &c., 
he  might  do.  Perhaps  you  might  see 
him  one  day  as  you  pass  the  Unpro- 
tected one's  Grounds,  and  hear.  I 
have  hardly  work  enough  for  one 
Whole  Man,  as  is  the  case  with  my 
Neighbour,  who  yet  is  a  Female." 

"  *  Becky's,'  Saturday, 
ifay  18, '67.  [lb.] 
"...  Posh  is  very  busy  with  his 
Lugger  [the  *Meum  and  Tuum*], 
which  will  be  decked  by  the  middle 
of  next  Week.  I  have  just  left  him  : 
having  caught  him  with  a  Pot  of  white 
paint  (isome  of  which  was  on  his  FaceX 
and  having  made  him  dine  on  cold 
Beef  in  the  Suffolk  Hotel  Bowling- 


green,  washing  all  down  with  two 
Tankards  of  Bullard's  Ale.  He  was 
not  displeased  to  dine  abroad  ;  as  this 
is  Saturday,  when  he  says  there  are 
apt  to  be  *  Squalls '  at  home,  because 
of  washing,  &c.  His  little  Boy  is  on 
the  mending  hand  :  safe,  indeed,  I 
hope,  and  believe,  unless  they  let  lum 
into  Draughts  of  Air :  which  I  have 
warned  them  against. 

"  Yesterday  we  went  to  Yarmouth, 
and  bought  a  Boat  for  the  Lu^er, 
and  paired  the  Town,  and  din^  at 
the  Star  Tavern  (Beefsteak  for  one\ 
and  looked  into  the  Great  Church: 
where  when  Posh  pulled  off  his  Gap, 
and  stood  erect  but  not  irrever- 
ent, I  thought  he  looked  as  cood  an 
Image  of  the  Mould  that  Msn  was 
originally  cast  in,  as  you  may  dianoe 
to  see  in  the  Temple  of  The  Maker  in 
these  Days. 

"  The  Artillery  were  blazing  away 
on  the  Denes;  and  the  little  Band- 
master, who  played  with  his  Troop 
here  last  summer,  joined  us  as  we 
were  walking,  and  told  Posh  not  to 
lag  behind,  for  he  was  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
him.  Hie  little  well-meaning 
Ass!  .  . 

Lowestoft,  Longest  Daw,  '67. 
[*  Letters,'  p.  309.] 
"...  As  to  talking  over  Posh, 
etc,  with  me,  there  is  p^ty  of  time 
for  that ;  indeed,  as  yet  we  ccmnot 
come  to  a  final  estimate  of  the  Pro- 
perty, since  all  is  not  yet  bought: 
sails,  cables,  warps.  Ballast,  &c.  As 
to  his  services,  hitherto,  I  yesterday 
gave  him  £20,  telling  him  that  I 
coul(ln't  compute  how  much  he  had 
done  for  me :  nor  could  he,  he  said, 
and  would  be  contented  with  any- 
thing. 

"  No  cloven  Hoof  as  yet !  It  was 
his  Birthday  (yesterday)^  and  we  all  had 
a  walk  to  the  new  Lugger,  and  t^en  to 
Mutford,  where  we  hm  a  fresh-water 
Sail  on  the  Broad:  Ale  at  the  Inn, 
and  Punch  in  the  ^  Suffolk '  Bowling- 
green  at  night  Oh  I  'tis  a  pleasant 
Time.  But  it  passes,  passes.  I  have 
not  been  out  to  Sea  once  since  we've 
been  here ;  only  loitering  about  on 
shore.  .  .  ." 

*'  Lowestoft,  Monday,  July  18,  '«8. 
[*  Letters,' p.  316.] 

"...  Posh  made  up  and  paid  off 
on  Saturday.   I  have  not  yet  asked 
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him,  but  I  suppose  he  has  just  paid 
his  way  :  I  mean,  so  far  as  Grub  goes. 
The  Brother  of  one  of  his  Crew  was 
killed  the  night  we  got  here,  in  a 
Lugger  next  to  Poshes,  by  a  Barque 
running  into  her,  and  knocking  him — 
or,  I  doubt,  crushing  him — overboard. 

"...  When  are  we  to  have  rain  1 
Last  night  it  lightened  to  the  South, 
as  we  sat  in  the  Suffolk  Gardens — I, 
and  Posh,  and  Mrs  Posh,  and  Sparks ; 
Newson  and  Jack  being  with  some 
other  friends  in  another  Department 
Posh  and  I  had  been  sauntering  in 
the  Churchyard,  and  reading  the 
Epitaphs :  looking  at  his  own  little 
boy's  Grave  —  *Poor  little  Fellow  1 
He  wouldn't  let  his  Mother  go  near 
him — I  can't  think  why — but  kept 
his  little  Fingers  twisted  in  mv  Hair, 
and  wouldn't  let  me  go ;  and  when 
Death  strook  him,  as  I  may  say, 
haUoo'd  out  *  Daddy 

"  Lowestoft,  Sept.  4,  '69. 
['Letters/  p.  318.] 

"  I  wish  you  were  coming  here 
this  Evening,  as  I  have  several 
things  to  talk  over. 

"I  would  not  meddle  with  the 
Begatta — ^to  Newson's  sorrow,  who 
certainly  must  have  carried  off  the 
second  £10  prize.  And  the  Day 
ended  by  vexing  me  more  than  it  did 
him.  Posh  drove  in  here  the  day  be- 
fore to  tan  his  nets :  coidd  not  help 
making  one  with  some  old  friends  in 
a  Boat-race  on  the  Monday,  and  get- 
ting very  fuddled  with  them  on  the 
Suffolk  Green  (where  I  was)  at  night 
After  all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  and 
all  the  real  anxiety  I  have  had.  And 
worst  of  all,  after  the  repeated  pro- 
mises he  had  made  !  I  said,  there 
must  now  be  an  end  of  Confidence 
between  us,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  would  so  far  trouble 
myself  about  him  no  more.  But  when 
I  came  to  reflect  that  this  was  but  an 
outbreak  among  old  friends  on  an  old 
occasion,  after  (I  do  believe)  months 
of  sobriety ;  that  there  was  no  con- 
cealment about  it ;  and  that  though 
obstinate  at  first  as  to  how  little 
drunk,  &c.,  he  was  very  repentant 
afterwards-— I  cannot  let  this  one  flaw 
-weigh  against  the  general  good  of  the 
man.  I  cannot  if  I  would :  what 
then  is  the  use  of  trying?  But  my 
confidence  in  that  respect  must  be  so 
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far  shaken,  and  it  vexes  me  to  think 
that  I  can  never  be  sure  of  his  not 
being  overtaken  so.  I  declare  that  it 
makes  me  feel  ashamed  very  much  to 
play  the  Judge  on  one  who  stands 
immeasurably  above  me  in  the  scale, 
whose  faults  are  better  than  so  manv 
virtues.  Was  not  this  very  outbreak 
that  of  a  great  genial  Boy  among  his 
old  Fellows?  True,  a  Promise  was 
broken.  Yes :  but  if  the  Whole  Man 
be  of  the  Boyal  Blood  of  Humanity, 
and  do  Justice  in  the  Main,  what  are 
the  people  to  say  ?  He  thought,  if  he 
thought  at  all,  that  he  kept  his  pro- 
mise in  the  main.  But  tnere  is  no 
use  talking:  unless  I  part  company 
wholly,  I  suppose  I  must  take  the 
evil  with  the  good. 

"Well,  Winter  will  soon  be  here, 
and  no  more  *  Suffolk'  Bowling-greens. 
Once  more  I  want  you  to  help  in  find- 
ing me  a  lad,  or  boy,  or  lout,  who 
will  help  me  to  get  through  the  long 
winter  nights— whether  by  cards  or 
reading — now  that  my  eyes  are  not 
so  up  to  their  work  as  they  were.  I 
think  they  are  a  little  better  :  which 
I  attribute  to  the  wearing  of  these 
hideous  Goggles,  which  keep  out  Sun, 
Sea,  Sand,  &c.  But  I  must  not,  if  I 
could,  tax  them  as  I  have  done  over 
books  by  lamplight  tiU  Midnight  Do 
pray  consider  this  for  me,  and  look 
about.  I  thought  of  a  sharp  lad — 
that  son  of  the  Broker — ^if  he  could 
read  a  little  decently  he  would  do. 
Beally  one  has  lived  quite  long 
enough. 

"  will  be  very  glad  to  show  you 

his  place  at  any  time.  His  Wife  is 
really  a  very  nice  Lady,  and  his  Boy 
one  of  the  nicest  I  have  seen  these 
30  years.  He  himself  sees  wonderful 
things :  he  saw  2  sharks  (supposed 
by  Newson  to  be  Sweet  Williams) 
making  love  together  out  of  the 
water  at  Covehitne  ;  and  a  shoal  of 
Porpoises  tossing  up  a  Halibut  into 
the  Air  and  catching  it  again.  You 
may  imagine  Newson's  demure  face 
listening  to  all  this,  and  his  comments 
afterwards.   .    .  ." 

**  Suffolk  Hotel,  Lowestoft, 
21, '69.  [76.] 

**  Thank  you  much  for  your  Letter, 
which  I  got  last  night  when  I  went 
for  my  usual  dose  of  Grog  and  Pipe. 

"  Posh  came  up  with  his  Lugger  laat 
2  T 
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Friday,  with  a  lot  of  torn  nets,  and 
went  off  again  on  Sunday.  /  thought 
he  was  wrong  to  come  up,  and  not  to 
transmit  his  nets  by  Bail,  as  is  often 
done  at  6d.  a  net.  But  I  did  not  say 
so  to  him, — it  is  no  unamiable  point 
in  him  to  love  home :  but  I  think  he 
won't  make  a  fortune  by  it  How- 
ever, I  may  be  very  wrong  in  think- 
ing he  had  better  not  have  come.  He 
has  made  about  the  average  fishing, 
I  believe  :  about  £250.  Some  boats 
have  £600, 1  hear  ;  and  some  few  not 
enough  to  pay  their  way. 

"  He  came  up  with  a  very  bad  cold 
and  hoarseness  ;  and  so  went  off,  poor 
fellow  :  he  never  will  be  long  well,  I 
do  think.  I  was  foolish  to  foi^et  G. 
'Crabbers  homoeopathic  Aconite:  but 
I  sent  off  some  pills  of  it  to  Grimsby 
last  night.  .  .  ." 

"LoWBSTOFT,  Wednesday f 
Sept.  8,  70.   ['  Letters,'  p.  823.] 

"...  Indeed,  I  only  write  now 
because  I  am  shut  up  in  my  ship  by 
rain,  and  so  write  letters. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Posh  yester- 
day, telling  me  he  was  sorry  we  had 
not  'part^  Friends.'  That  he  had 
been  indeed  *a  little  the  worse  for 
Drink  '  —  which  means  being  at  a 
Public-house  half  the  Day,  and  hav- 
ing to  sleep  it  off  the  remainder  : 
having  been  duly  warned  by  his 
Father  at  Noon  that  all  had  been 
ready  for  sailing  2  hours  before,  and 
all  the  other  Luggers  gone.  As  Posh 
could  walky  I  suppose  he  only  acknow- 
ledges a  little  Drink  ;  but,  judging  by 
what  followed  on  that  little  Drink,  1 
wish  he  had  simply  acknowledged  his 
Fault.  He  begs  me  to  write  :  *  if  I  do 
so,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to  him  : 
that,  with  all  his  noble  Qualities,  I 
doubt  that  I  can  never  again  have 
Confidence  in  his  Promise  to  break 
this  one  bad  Habit,  seeing  that  he 
has  broken  it  so  soon,  when  there 
was  no  occasion  or  excuse :  unless  it 
were  the  thought  of  leaving  his  Wife 
so  ill  at  home.  The  Man  is  so  beyond 
others,  as  I  think,  that  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  I  must  not  condemn  him 
by  general  rule  ;  nevertheless,  if  he 
ask  me,  I  can  refer  him  to  no  other. 
I  must  send  him  back  his  own  writ- 
ten Promise  of  Sobriety,  signed  only 


a  month  before  he-  broke  it  so  need- 
lessly :  and  I  must  even  tell  him  that 
I  know  not  yet  if  he  can  be  left  with 
the  Mortgage  as  we  settled  it  in 
May.  .  .  . 

"  F,S,^1  enclose  Posh's  letter,  and 
the  answer  I  propose  to  give  to  it. 
I  am  sure  it  makes  me  sad  and 
£ishamed  to  be  setting  up  for  Judge 
on  a  much  nobler  Creature  than  my- 
self. But  I  must  consider  this  a 
case  in  which  the  outbreak  was  worse 
than  needless,  and  such  as  must  al- 
most destroy  any  Confidence  I  can 
feel  for  the  future.  I  can  only  ex- 
cuse it  as  a  sort  of  Desperation  at  his 
Wife's  Illness  —  strange  way  as  he 
took  of  improving  the  occasion.  You 
see  it  was  not  old  Friends  not  seen  for 
some  time,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
Crew  he  is  alwavs  with. 

"I  had  thought  of  returning  him 
his  written  Promise  as  worthless :  de- 
siring back  mv  Direction  to  my  Heiis 
that  he  should  keep  on  the  lu^er  in 
case  of  my  Death.  But  I  wUT  wait 
for  what  you  say  about  all  this.  I 
am  really  sorry  to  trouble  you  over 
and  over  again  with  the  matter.  But 
I  am  so  fearful  of  blundering,  where 
a  Blunder  may  do  so  much  harm.  I 
think  that  Posh  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel  this  severely :  and,  as  his  Wife  is 
better,  I  do  not  mind  making  him  feel 
it,  if  I  can.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  wish  to  drive  him,  by  Despair, 
into  the  very  fault  which  I  have  so 
tried  to  cure  him  of.  Pray  do  con- 
sider, and  write  to  me  of  this,  re- 
turning me  the  two  Papers. 

"  His  Mother  did  not  try  to  excuse 
him  at  all :  his  Father  would  not 
even  see  him  go  off.  She  merely  told 
me  parenthetically,  *  I  tell  him  he 
seem  to  do  it  when  the  Governor  is  . 
here.*"i  ^ 

"  11  Marinb  Tkrracb, 

Lowestoft,  Wednesday. 

"  Dear  Spalding, — Please  to  spend 
a  Sovereign  for  your  Children  or 
among  them,  as  you  and  they  see 
good.  I  have  lost  the  Faculty  of 
choosing  Presents,  you  still  enjoy  it : 
so  do  this  little  Office  for  me.  All  good 
and  kind  wishes  to  Wife  and  Family  : 
a  happy  Xmas  is  still  no  idle  word  to 


/  ^  <>dd  contrast  all  this  to  the  calmness  with  which  your  ordinary  Christian 
discharges  (his  duty  and)  a  drunken  servant,  or  shakes  off  a  disreputable  friend. 
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«*  WOODBRIDOB,  Jany.  12,  *82. 
['Letters,'?.  477.] 
.  .  The  Aconite,  which  Mr 
Churchyard  used  to  call  *  New  Year's 
Gift,'  has  been  out  in  my  (jarden  for 
this  fortnight  past.  Thrushes  (and,  I 
think,  Blackbirds)  try  to  sing  a  little  : 
and  half  yesterday  I  was  sitting,  with 
no  more  apparel  than  in  my  rooms,  on 
my  Quarter-deck"  the  walk  in 
the  garden  of  Little  Grange]. 

April  \,  1882.  [*  Letters,'  p.  481.] 
Thank  you  for  your  Birthday 
Greeting — a  Ceremony  which,  I  never- 
theless think,  is  almost  better  forgot- 
ten at  my  time  of  life.  But  it  is  an 
old,  and  healthy,  custom.  I  do  not 
quite  shake  off  my  Cold,  and  shall,  I 
suppose,  be  more  liable  to  it  here- 
after. But  what  wonderful  weather  1 
I  see  the  little  trees  opposite  my  win- 
dow perceptibly  greener  every  morn- 
ing. Mr  Wood  persists  in  delaying 
to  send  the  seeds  of  Annuals  ;  but  1 
am  going  to  send  for  them  to-day 
My  Hyacinths  have  been  gay,  though 
not  so  fine  as  last  year's  :  and  I  have 
some  respectable  single  red  Anemones 
— always  favourites  of  mine. 

"  Alois  Wright  has  been  spending 
his  Easter  here ;  and  goes  on  to 
Beccles,  where  he  is  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  Books  and  MSS.  of  the 
late  George  Borrow  at  Oiilton." 

The  handwriting  is  shaky  in  this 
letter,  and  it  is  the  last  of  the 
series.  It  should  have  closed  this 
article,  but  that  I  want  still  to 
quote  one  more  letter  to  my  father, 
and  a  poem  : — 

"  WooDBMDGB,  March  16, 1878. 
['Letters,' pp.  410,  418.] 

"Mr  DEAR  Groomb,— I  have  not 
had  any  Academies  that  seemed  to 
call  for  sending  severally :  here  are 
some,  however  (as  also  Athenoevms)^ 
which  shall  go  in  a  parcel  to  you,  if 
you  care  to  see  them.  Also,  lilunro's 
Catullus,  which  has  much  interested 
me,  bad  Scholar  as  I  am  :  though  not 
touching  on  some  of  his  best  roems. 
However,  I  never  cared  so  much  for 
him  as  has  been  the  fashion  to  do 
for  the  last  half  century,  I  think.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Donne  two  days 
ago :  it  did  not  speak  of  himself  as 
other  than  well ;  but  I  thought  it  in- 
dicated feeblenesa 


"  Eh  !  voil^  que  j'ai  d^j^  dit  tout 
ce  que  vient  au  bout  de  ma  plume.  J e 
ne  bouge  pas  d'ici ;  cependant,  Tannde 
va  son  train.  Toujours  h  vous  et  hk  les 
vOtres,  E.  F.  G. 

"By  the  by,  I  enclose  a  Paper  of 
some  stepping-stones  in  *  dear  Charles 
Lamb  '—-drawn  up  for  my  own  use  in 
reading  his  Letters,  and  printed,  you 
see,  for  my  Friends — one  of  my  best 
Works  ;  though  not  exact  about  Book 
Dates,  which  mdeed  one  does  not  care 
for. 

"The  Paper  is  meant  to  paste  in 
as  Flyleaf  before  any  Volume  of  the 
Letters,  as  now  printed.  But  it  is 
not  a  'Venerable*  Book,  I  doubt 
Daddy  Wordsworth  said,  indeed^ 
'  Charles  Lamb  is  a  good  man  if  ever 
good  man  was ' — as  I  had  wished  to 
quote  at  the  End  of  my  Paper,  but 
could  not  find  the  printed  passage." 

The  poem  turned  up  in  a  MS. 
book  of  my  father's,  while  this 
article  was  writing.  It  is  a 
version  of  the  "Lucius  ^milius 
PauUus,"  already  published  by  Mr 
Aldis  Wright,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  483 
of  the  'Eemains,'  but  the  two 
.differ  so  widely  that  lovers  of 
FitzGerald  will  be  glad  to  have 
it.    Here,  then,  it  is : — 

A  Paraphrase  by  Edward  FitzOerald  of 
the  Speech  of  PavUus  jEmilius  in  Livy, 
lib.  xlv.  c.  41. 

How  prosperously  I  have  served  the 
State, 

And  how  in  the  Midsummer  of  Success 
A  double  Thunderbolt  from  heav*n  has 
struck 

On  mine  own  roof,  Bome  needs  not  to 
be  told, 

Who  has  so  lately  witnessed  through 

her  Streets, 
Together,  moving  with  unequal  March, 
My  Triumph  and  the  Funeral  of  my  Sons.  * 
Yet  bear  with  me  if  in  a  few  brief  words, 
And  no  invidious  Spirit,  I  compare 
With  the  full  measure  of  the  general 

Joy 

My  private  Destitution.  When  the 
Fleet 

Was  all  equipped,  'twas  at  the  break  of 
day 

That  I  weighed  anchor  from  Brun- 
dusium ; 

Before  the  day  went  down,  with  all  my 
Ships 
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I  made  Gorcyra ;  thence,  upon  the  fifth, 
To  Delphi ;  where  to  the  presiding  Grod 
A  lostratory  Sacrifice  I  made, 
As  for  myself,  so  for  the  Fleet  and  Army. 
Thence  in  five  days  I  reach'd  the  Roman 
camp ; 

Took  the  command;  re-organis'd  the 
War; 

And,  for  King  Perseus  would  not  forth 
to  fight. 

And  for  his  camp's  strength  could  not 

forth  be  forced, 
I  slipped  between  his  Outposts  by  the 

woods 

At  Petra,  thence  I  followed  him,  when  he 
Fight  me  must  needs,  I  fought  and 

routed  him, 
Into  the  all-constraining  Arms  of  Rome 
Reduced  all  Macedonia. 
And  this  grave  War  that,  growing  year 

by  year. 

Four  Consuls  each  to  each  made  over 
worse 

Than  from  his  predecessor  he  took  up. 
In  fifteen  days  victoriously  I  closed. 
With  that  the  Flood  of  Fortune,  setting 
in, 

Rolled  wave  on  wave  upon  us.  Macedon 
Once  fallen,  her  States  and  Cities  all 
gave  in. 

The  royal  Treasure  dropt  into  my 
Hands; 

And  then  the  King  himself,  he  and 
his  Sons, 

As  by  the  finger  of  the  Gods  betray*d, 
Trapp'd  in  the  Temple  they  took  re- 
fuge in. 

And   now   began   my  over-swelling 
Fortune 

To  look  suspicious  in  mine  eyes.  I 
fear'd 

The  dangerous  Seas  that  were  to  carry 
back 

The  fruit  of  such  a  Conquest  and  the 
Host 

Whose  arms  had  reap'd  it  all.  My 

fear  was  vain : 
.  The  Seas  were  laid,  the  Wind  was  fair, 

we  touch*d 
Our  own  Italian  Earth  once  more.  And 

then 

When  nothing  8eem*d  to  pray  for,  yet 
I  pray*d ; 

That  because  Fortune,  having  reach'd 

her  height. 
Forthwith  begins  as  fatal  a  decline. 
Her  fall  might  but  involve  myself  alone. 
And  glance  beside  my  Country.  Be 

it  so  1 


By  my  sole  ruin  may  the  jealous 
Gods 

Absolve  the  Common- weal— by  mine~ 
by  me. 

Of  whose  triumphal  Pomp  the  front 
and  rear — 

0  scorn  of  human  Glory — ^waa  b^^nn 
And  closed  with  the  dead  bodies  of 

my  Sons. 

Yes,  I  the  Conqueror,  and  oonquer'd 
Perseus, 

Before  you  two  notorious  Monuments 
Stand  here  of  human  Instability. 
He  that  was  late  so  absolute  a  King 
Now,  captive  led  before  my  Chariot, 
sees 

His  sons  led  with  him  captive  —  but 
alive ; 

While  I,  the  Conqueror,  scarce  had 

tum'd  my  face 
From   one   lost  son's  still  smoking 

Funeral, 

And  from  my  Triumph  to  the  Capitol 
Return — return  in  time  to  catch  the 
kst 

Sigh  of  the  last  that  I  might  call  my 
Son, 

Last  of  so  many  Children  that  should 
bear 

My  name  to  Aftertime.    For  blind  to 
Fate, 

And  over-affluent  of  Posterity, 

The  two  surviving  Scions  of  my  Blood 

1  had  engrafted  in  an  alien  Stock, 
And  now,  beside  himself,  no  one  sur- 
vives 

Of  the  old  House  of  PauUus. 

Myself,  on  the  whole,  I  greatly 
prefer  this  version  to  Mr  Aldis 
Wright's  :  still,  which  is  the  later, 
which  the  earlier,  it  were  hard 
to  determine  on  internal  grounds. 
For,  as  has  befallen  many  a  greater 
poet,  FitzGerald's  alterations  were 
by  no  means  always  improvements. 
One  sees  this  in  the  various  editions 
of  his  masterpiece,  the  'Rubdiyit.' 
However,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
date  (1856)  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my 
father's  notebook  with  that  of  a 
published  letter  of  FitzGerald's  to 
Professor  Oowell  (May  28,  1868),  I 
am  led  to  conclude  that  my  father's 
copy  is  an  early  draught. 

Frakcis  Hindes  Gboomb. 
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Sterne  is  one  of  our  immortal 
classics,  whom  everybody  quotes 
and  nobody  reads.  So  far  as 
the  once  popular  *  Sentimental 
Journey '  is  concerned,  sentimental 
journeys  are  gone  out  of  date 
since  sentimentalism  is  become 
the  monopoly  of  passion -moving 
novelists.  Moreover,  sentiment^il 
disquisitions — and  Sterne's  senti- 
ment took  a  very  wide  range — 
were  all  very  well  for  the  meditative 
traveller  who  picked  up  his  cheap 
carriage  at  Calais,  and  plodded 
forward  by  leisurely  stages  through 
Paris  to  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
They  are  altogether  out  of  place 
in  these  rackety  railway  days, 
with  flying  expresses  doing  a  mile 
a  minute,  and  porters  running 
barrows,  with  "by  your  leave," 
against  your  legs.  But  en  revan  che^ 
Continental  touring  on  the  well- 
trodden  lines  is  full  of  suggestion 
as  ever  to  the  unsentimental 
tourist.  His  reflections  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  commonplace,  though 
rather  speculative  than  practical. 
Nevertheless  they  must  have  a 


sympathetic  interest  for  many 
thousands  of  unemotional  Philis- 
tines. We  think  of  writing  at 
more  leisure  in  some  future  season 
the  story  in  two  folio  volumes 
of  an  Unsentimental  Continental 
Tour.  We  should  mention  as 
matter  of  course  in  the  preface, 
that  we  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  intruding  ourselves  on  the 
notice  of  the  world  had  not  in- 
numerable friends  insisted  on  pub- 
lication. We  shall  strive  to 
disarm  intelligent  critics  by  in- 
dulging in  nothing  beyond  simple 
platitudes,  and  when  we  describe 
cities  and  scenery  which  must  be 
familiar  to  everybody,  the  impres- 
sions will  be  photographed  with  a 
realism  and  a  flatness  of  language 
which  must  leave  little  to  desire. 
Meantime  we  send  out  by  way  of 
pilot-balloon  a  few  casual  notes 
which  may  serve  to  indicate  our 
method.  Taking  a  hint  from 
enterprising  American  journalism, 
they  are  introduced  with  unsen- 
sational  headings.  First,  for 
example,  come 


THE  PLEASUR] 

This  is  so  wide  a  subject  that 
we  can  barely  touch  it.  Difierent 
ages,  difierent  tastes  !  We  fondly 
look  back  on  far-distant  days  when 
swift  movement  and  constant 
change  of  scene  were  in  them- 
selves intense  enjoyment;  when 
the  mere  sight  of  a  foreign  shore, 
even  were  it  the  dismal  mouths  of 
the  Maas  —  where  the  black  and 
white  cattle  loomed  through  the 
mists  like  bloated  herds  of  varie- 
gated elephants,  and  the  sluggish 
revolutions  of  the  brown  windmill 
sails  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  dead-alive  landscape — 


J  OP  TOURING. 

was  as  the  gleams  of  the  new  life 
from  the  gates  of  Paradise ;  when, 
on  the  whole,  we  rather  looked 
forward  to  being  roused  at  3.30 
A.M.  on  a  drizzling  morning,  to 
grind  out  an  eighteen  hours  by 
diligence;  when  the  digestion  at 
every  hour  and  on  the  shortest 
notice  could  defy  the  most  insi- 
dious devices  of  the  rustic  inn- 
keeper ;  when  we  could  safely 
swallow  with  blind  credulity  the 
tough  old  he*goat,  strongly  tinc- 
tur^  with  vinegar,  which  did  duty 
for  chamois  in  the  hostelries  of 
the  Oberland.   We  still  believe  in 
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the  pleasures  of  travel  when  an 
impecunious  youth  does  his  best 
on  next  to  nothing.  He  only 
sleeps  the  sounder  for  the  shaking 
in  the  third-class  carriage.  When 
he  is  safely  delivered  towards  the 
small  hours  from  the  slowest  of 
slow  trains,  he  can  sup  with  light 
heart  and  an  easy  conscience  on 
cheese  and  bread  by  way  of  so- 
porific; and  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits  is  only  enhanced  by  the 
sense  of  his  triumphs  over  tribu- 
lations or  discomforts.  We  may 
doubt  whether  he  does  much  for 
the  improvement  of  his  mind,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  knocking 
about  is  invigorating  to  his  body. 
When  a  man  has  passed  middle  age 
it  is  very  different,  and  all  the  more 
so  if  he  be  married  and  has  given 
pledges  to  Fortune.  As  the  plati- 
tudinarian is  never  tired  of  repeat- 
ing, we  can't  have  everything  in 
this  checkered  life.  Should  the 
man  of  business  be  chronically 
hard -up,  of  course  travel  is  a 
gratuitous  aggravation  of  anxiety. 
But  even  if  he  have  luck  and  a 
handsome  balance  at  his  banker's, 
the  means  of  turning  it  to  pleasant 
account  has  been  gradually  slipping 
away  from  him.  "  If  I  had  only 
your  appetite  and  digestion ! "  ex- 
claimed the  envious  alderman  when 
he  saw  the  hungry  youth  cutting 
away  at  the  tough  leg  of  mutton. 
That  is  generally  the  feeling  of 
the  elderly  man  abroad,  when  he 
sees  his  juniors,  to  all  appearance, 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 
To  the  starving  and  struggling 
dock -labourer,  for  example,  the 
discontented  mortal  would  seem 
to  live  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
delights.  Practically,  he  has 
everything  money  can  buy  him. 
He  takes  carte  hlaiich^  for  all  ex- 
penses without  an  after-thought, 
and  although,  of  course,  he  is 
always  grumbling  as  to  his  des- 
tiny, the  total  of  his  hotel  bills  is 


a  trifle  to  him.  He  ostentatiously 
parades  a  buxom  wife  and  a  brood 
of  blooming  daughters,  who  are 
attired,  regardless  of  expense,  in 
the  clear-starched  muslins  and  fur- 
belowed  petticoats  which  are  a 
boon  and  blessing  to  Continental 
washerwomen.  But  the  pleasures 
of  connubiality  and  paternity  are 
by  no  means  unmixed.  In  the 
lights  and  shadows  that  fall  ex- 
ceptionally across  his  foreign  path, 
his  wife  has  as  many  frowns  as 
smiles  for  him.  Though  the  girls 
pet  and  fondle  and  may  be  genu- 
inely affectionate,  he  has  always 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  t^e 
ingenues  are  playing  on  his 
foibles.  He  takes  some  natural 
pride  in  the  tributes  paid  to  their 
charms.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  always  the  very  deuce  to 
pay  in  looking  after  their  flirta- 
tions at  the  tables  d'hSte  and  else- 
where. Fascinating  foreigners 
will  make  sweet  eyes  at  them, 
and  stalwart  but  invariably  in- 
eligible young  Britons  beset  them 
with  obtrusive  attentions.  Then 
those  tables  d'hSte,  and  the  other 
foreign  meals  and  the  foreign 
wines,  play  the  mischief  with  a 
well -disciplined  digestion.  The 
"  heavy  father "  sighs  in  vain  for 
the  British  saddle  and  the  sirloin, 
and,  indulging  in  rare  fits  of  senti- 
mentj  thinks  fondly  of  his  fiery 
sherries  and  fine  old  port.  The 
foreign  menUf  with  its  essential 
variety  of  strange  kickshaws,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  There  are 
some  caravansaries  where  a  sump- 
tuously-sounding menu  is  decently 
dressed  and  attractively  served. 
But  the  meat  is  unhung,  the 
scraps  of  truffle  are  impracticably 
indigestible,  and  the  mushrooms 
which  do  duty  in  deadly  profusion 
are  only  slower  poison  than  dele- 
terious funguses.  As  for  the  acid 
wines,  they  neither  exhilarate  nor 
inebriate ;  and  he  has  not  even  the 
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satisfaction  of  a  temporary  ob- 
livion of  the  sorrows  which  will 
infallibly  await  his  awakening. 

And  the  morning  ought  to  find 
him  up  to  the  mark.  For  nowa- 
days most  men  are  their  own 
travelling  servants,  and  he  has 
the  family  and  all  its  impedimenta 
to  look  after.  We  shall  have  to 
say  something  afterwards  as  to 
the  curse  of  cumbrous  luggage; 
but  setting  this  aside,  he  has  to 
act  as  laquai8  de  place,  with  no 
local  knowledge  and  without  the 
gift  of  tongues.  Fancy  an  elderly 
gentleman  set  to  the  digestion  of 
a  somewhat  unwholesome  break- 
fast, by  trotting  about  churches 
and  galleries  in  which  he  does  not 
feel  the  faintest  interest.  Goth 
as  he  may  be,  he  cares  nothing 
for  Gothic  architecture;  he  has 
probably  never  heard  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  he  confounds  Ru- 
bens with  Raphael  in  a  common 
comminatory  service  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  execrations.  He  had  better 
have  been  condemned  to  outH}f- 
doors  labour  at  Portland  in  com- 
fortable double -soled  boots,  than 
be  sent  trotting  about  the  ill-paved 
back-streets  of  Cologne  or  Nurem- 
berg, with  a  touch  of  gout  in  the 
back  sinews  and  a  tendency  to 
corns.  Nor  is  he  much  happier 
of  a  hopelessly  wet  morning,  when 
he  tries  to  take  his  ease  in  his  inn. 
At  home  he  would  be  snoozing  in 
his  own  easy-chair,  over  the  well- 
aired  morning  papers.  We  know 
few  more  suggestive  sights  abroad 
than  the  struggle  and  jealous 
scramble  for  the  solitary  hotel 
'Times.'  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
intense  vitality  of  the  capitalists' 
journal  with  its  unlimited  capital. 
The  '  Times '  has  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  somebody, — perhaps  a 
brainless  American  beauty,  inter- 
ested indirectly  in  the  marriages 
and  births ;  possibly  one  of  those 
conscientious  club-bores  who  spell 


out  successive  sentences  at  the 
irritating  pace  of  a  badly  trained 
beetle.  The  monopoliser  is  the 
centre  and  cynosure  of  some  dozen 
pairs  of  eager  eyes,  whose  owners 
civilly  profess  an  interest  in  other 
papers.  When  the  bone  of  con- 
tention is  suddenly  dropped,  there 
is  such  a  rush  as  occurred  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  scarcely  tem- 
pered by  some  superficial  affecta- 
tion of  politeness.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  serious  trouble. 
We  recollect  on  one  occasion  see- 
ing a  stem  military  veteran — we 
should  have  set  him  down  as  a 
committee  man  at  the  Senior 
United  Service — stride  up  to  a 
feeble  -  eyed  and  weak  -  minded 
clergyman,  holding  out  his  watch 
and  offering  an  ultimatum.  "  Sir, 
I  shall  allow  you  just  ten  minutes 
more.  When  the  time  is  up,  I 
take  the  paper."  But  then  the 
meek -minded  Christian  immedi- 
ately collapsed,  blushing  so  pain- 
fully as  to  extract  a  growling 
apology.  Ere  our  friend  has  been 
driven  to  such  desperate  methods, 
he  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
scene  of  his  torment  by  his  impa- 
tient feminines.  So  he  is  doomed 
to  set  forth  upon  his  dismal  daily 
grind,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
latest  fluctuations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  of  the  prospects  of 
"  the  weather  and  the  crops." 

For  if  the  city  man  when  dipaysS 
is  to  be  pitied,  the  lot  of  the  squire 
is  still  more  lamentable.  Sep- 
tember abroad,  in  place  of  in  the 
stubbles,  seems  nearly  the  acme 
of  the  irony  of  mortal  injustice. 
Happily  a  good  number  of  worthy 
country  gentlemen  find  compensa- 
tion for  agricultural  depression 
and  falling  rents  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  adscripti  glebce,  like  the 
medieval  serfs,  in  that  they  are 
tied  to  their  fields  and  farms 
by  straitened  circumstancea  We 
need  only  make  a  casual  allusion 
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to  the  novel  horrors  of  the  great 
French  Exhibition  —  where  the 
squire  or  the  quiet  banker  is  cast 
adrift  in  the  bustle  of  a  Vanity 
Fair  covering  twenty  times  as 
much  ground  as  the  most  success- 
ful of  cattle  shows,  and  making 
the  Exchange  in  the  turmoil  of 
high  noon  seem  a  quiet  city  church 
by  comparison.  Then  that  boasted 
Parisian  hospitality,  always  eager 
to  take  in  any  amount  of  strangers 
and  do  for  them,  has  raised  all  first- 
class  hotel  charges  to  extortionate 
rates.  We  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  a  BothschUd  complain 
of  extortionate  Viennese  charges 


in  Exhibition  time,  but  the  "hos- 
pitable" Parisians  in  this  present 
season  have  certainly  beat  all  pre- 
vious records.  Even  a  liberally 
disposed  man  who  has  gone  holiday- 
making  with  a  family,  must  feel 
in  their  clutches  like  a  Christian 
martyr  and  saint  writhing  under 
the  flaying-knives  of  remorseless 
pagans.  So  we  may  safely  say, 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  the  elderly  holiday- 
maker  is  so  delighted  when  his 
Continental  business  has  been  de- 
spatched, that  possibly  he  has  got 
value  for  the  money  he  has  flung 
away. 


THE  CHANI 

We  grant  that  the  passage  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Sterne,  or 
even  of  Byron  —  when  your  boat 
was  on  the  shore  and  your  bark 
upon  the  sea,  and  you  shipped  on 
a  -  fore  -  and  -  aft  -  rigged  schooner 
packet,  trusting  to  Providence  for 
turning  up  on  the  other  side.  But 
still  the  passage  is  a  detestable  pill 
to  swallow,  for  half  the  horrors  of 
the  short  sea-voyage  are  in  melan- 
choly apprehensions.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping  at  Dover  or 
at  Folkestone  before  crossing,  and 
have  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  ex- 
pectant sufferers.  Considering  that 
it  is  patronised  chiefly  by  precari- 
ous birds  of  passage,  the  Lord 
Warden  is  an  excellently  con- 
ducted house,  and  solidly  built  as 
well,  with  double  windows  on  the 
sea  side.  But  those  salt-encrusted 
panes  of  the  toughest  glass  are  at 
once  reassuring  and  suggestive. 
They  keep  out  draughts  in  the 
gales,  but  they  are  ominous  of  im- 
minent misery.  Of  a  stormy  even- 
ing, the  counter-tides  of  travel  at 
Dover  are  as  easily  distinguishable 
as  the  clay -stained  flood  of  the 


:l  passage. 

mighty  Amazon  from  the  pellucid 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  The  travel- 
lers who  have  just  arrived  are 
offensively  "cocky" — ^there  is  no 
other  word  for  it.  Scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  tremors  or  the 
horrors  of  sea  -  sickness,  they  in- 
dulge ostentatiously  in  entrees  at 
dinner,  and  celebrate  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Styx  with  generous 
libations  of  champagne  or  Bur- 
gundy. The  good  dinner  puts  a 
gilding  on  cheeks  that  may  still 
be  somewhat  livid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  complexions  of  those 
who  have  got  the  work  cut  out 
for  them  are  generally  sicklied 
with  the  pale  cast  of  sad  anticipa- 
tions. Some  may  swagger  on  the 
strength  of  wave-proof  stomachs; 
superior  spirits  may  struggle  with 
the  shrinking  nerves,  and  show  a 
serene  heroism ;  but  most  of  the 
guests  are  unmistakably  "funk- 
ing." They  indulge  temperately 
in  Scotch  whisky  and  apollinaris, 
and  shake  their  heads  distrustfully 
at  the  sweets.  In  truth,  it  is  an 
ominous  night,  and  in  the  bed- 
rooms at  the  Warden  you  hear 
the  worst  of  it.  The  more  hum- 
bly situated  Pavilion  at  Folkestone 
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ifl  comparatively  sheltered.  How 
the  wind  does  howl  through  the 
chimney-pots,  and  rattle  the  case- 
ments as  with  a  hand  of  iron! 
There  is  little  rest  that  night, 
either  for  the  wicked  or  the  right- 
eous. And  next  morning,  what 
with  the  sight  of  the  heaving  seas, 
and  the  sinister  shrieks  of  the 
squalls  that  send  the  foam-clouds 
flying  across  the  breakers,  the 
more  timid  souls  are  fretted  into  a 
fever  before  the  start.  Assuredly, 
nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than 
the  drifting  along  the  pier  to 
secure  the  snuggest  places  amid- 
ships before  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  from  town.  There  is  a 
melancholy  display  of  the  malev- 
olence of  human  nature  where 
some  of  the  hardier  inhabitants, 
got  up  in  waterproofs,  defying  the 
war  of  the  elements,  are  mocking 
the  tourists'  misery.  The  wind 
takes  indecorous  liberties  with  the 
ladies'  draperies,  and  makes  the 
male  foreigners,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  with  hat-boxes, 
tremble  for  their  tall  "  stove-pipes." 
Why,  by  the  way,  does  the  hov/r- 
geois  Frenchman  or  Belgian  always 
carry  a  tall  hat  on  his  head  or  in 
his  hand  when  he  goes  forth  upon 
his  travels]    A  "Locke,"  or  a 

Lincoln  and  Bennett"  might 
stand  the  rough  usage,  but  the 
flimsy  foreign  head-gear  crumples 
up  like  the  cardboard  it  is,  and 
the  silky  pile  soon  becomes  as 
ragged  as  the  staring  coat  of  an 
ill-kept  poodle. 

Had  steam-power  been  adapted 
to  ships  in  the  age  of  Dante,  he 
would  certainly  have  sent  some  of 
the  sufferers  in  his  lower  circles 
adrift  on  Stygian  lakes  in  steamers 
with  the  ports  closed  and  the 
hatches  tightly  battened  down. 
Even  in  the  best-ventilated  boats 
— and  some  that  are  now  on  the 
Channel  passage  ought  to  be  airy 
as  they  are  commodious — there  is 


always,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  an  infernal  sugges- 
tion of  the  most  sickening  odours. 
The  flavour  of  honest  tar  would 
be  nothing  to  them ;  even  oils  from 
the  engine-room  smell  compara- 
tively ambrosial.  We  suspect 
that  the  stewards,  when  they  have 
the  vessel  to  themselves,  set  about 
sealing  up  everjrthing  hermetically. 
They  would  seem  to  sprinkle  the 
cabins  with  a  preparation  compoun- 
ded of  horse-hair  sofa,  rancid  ham 
and  pickles,  and  a  still  more  deadly 
ingredient.  At  all  events,  your 
olfactory  organs  are  haunted  with 
the  palpable  spectres  of  past  bursts 
of  sea-sickness.  We  own  that  the 
stewards  show  themselves  saga- 
cious. The  assurance  of  a  rich 
harvest  of  tips  is  made  doubly 
secure.  Save  Death,  there  is  no 
such  leveller  as  inal  de  mer,  and 
the  stewards  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  No  doubt  it  is  a  salu- 
tary discipline,  and  for  once  it 
needs  no  great  stretch  of  faith  to 
understand  the  moral  purpose  of 
Providential  inflictions.  The  starch 
is  taken  out  of  the  supercilious 
masher ;  the  flowers  fade  fast  from 
the  cheek  of  beauty;  enamels  crack 
and  cosmetics  evaporate.  The 
great  statesman  who  governs  the 
destiny  of  nations,  lies  grovelling 
on  his  back;  the  orator  who 
charms  senates  into  rapt  attention, 
strives  vainly  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  flying  stewards;  and  it  is 
possible  that  an  archbishop  or  a 
cardinal  seeks  consolation  in  the 
offhand  ministrations  of  a  mocking 
cabin-boy. 

Everything  earthly  must  have 
an  end  at  last.  Some  fiend  ob- 
served, when  between  cold  fits  and 
hot  baths  of  perspiration  you 
fancied  you  had  spent  about  a 
fortnight  at  sea,  that  "we  are 
only  fifty  minutes  from  the  other 
side."  But  at  last  the  pitching 
sensibly  subsides,  and  when  se- 
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ctirely  within  the  shelter  of  the 
long  piers  and  breakwaters,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  very  cursory 
effects  of  chastisement.  No  won- 
der that  a  beneficent  Providence 
keeps  making  this  temporary  place 
of  probation  pretty  hot  for  us. 
The  swell  is  industriously  repair- 
ing damages ;  the  mirrors  that 
were  at  a  discount  for  an  hour 
past  are  again  in  request  among 


the  fair  sex,  though  ghastly  re- 
flections send  shudders  through 
sensitive  frames.  The  great  Cab- 
inet Minister  has  regained  his 
legs  and  his  dignity;  and  the 
prelate,  though  he  has  still  some- 
thing of  the  pallor  of  an  ascetic, 
is  bestowing  a  shilling  on  his 
ministering  monkey,  as  if  he 
were  blessing  the  Church  in  con- 
vocation. 


THE  TBAIN. 


It  is  probable  that  my  Lord  and 
his  Grace  have  made  special  ar- 
rangements. So  much  the  better 
for  them  ;  for  fraternity  and 
equality,  whether  under  the  Be- 
public  or  Royalty  or  Imperialism, 
have  always  been  the  n^ottoes 
of  French  railway  directors.  £n 
revanche,  they  drop  liberty  out  of 
their  programme,  although  they 
have  ceased  to  pen  the  passengers 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  waiting- 
rooms.  The  Northern  Railway 
being  chiefly  owned  by  plutocrats 
and  millionaires,  is  administered  on 
principles  of  the  most  rigid  parsi- 
mony. The  perspiring  travellers 
are  packed  like  pilchards,  and  car- 
riages like  casks  are  doled  out  by 
stem  officials  according  to  the 
day's  demand.  As  experience 
knows,  nothing  but  the  chance 
of  a  pleurisy  is  to  be  gained 
by  over  -  exertions.  Nevertheless 
there  is  always  an  ugly  rush  and 
a  deplorable  display  of  selfishness 
in  the  scramble  for  seats.  They 
say  Cervantes  sneered  away 
chivalry  in  Spain :  had  he  at- 
tempted the  achievement  in 
France,  like  his  hero  he  would 
have  gone  tilting  at  windmills. 
Chivalry  of  a  sort  thero  may  have 
been  under  the  old  regime,  though 
we  suspect  that  with  court-swords 
and  ruffles  and  bag -wigs  it  was 
simply  assumed  for  occasions  of 
ceremony.    If  it  ever  existed,  it 


perished  in  the  Revolution  with 
the  other  privileges  and  monopolies 
of  the  better-behaved  classes.  It 
is  certain  nowadays  that  under 
the  slightest  throb  of  selfish  ex- 
citement the  ordinary  French- 
man becomes  an  incarnation  of 
aggressive  egotism.  We  were  go- 
ing to  say  that  he  spares  neither 
sex  nor  age,  but  that  depends  upon 
the  age  and  the  sex.  Nor  does  he 
make  himself  specially  pleasant 
even  when  he  has  thrust  himself 
into  the  best  seat,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  average 
Frenchwoman  seldom  shows  to 
greater  advantage.  The  griseUe 
has  disappeared  with  her  pictur- 
esque simplicity  of  dress,  and  we 
presume  that  the  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  Steme's  vivacious 
beauty  take  the  parliamentary 
train  and  travel  au  troisihne. 
We  have  found  our  foreign  fellow- 
travellers  of  both  sexes  for  the 
most  part  sulky  and  self-con- 
tained :  they  are  uncompromising 
in  the  disposition  of  their  limbs, 
and  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  they  unanimously  set  their 
faces  against  the  innkeeper's  im- 
position of  an  extra  charge  for 
baths.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
corpulent  French  matron  is  always 
curious  in  perfumes  —  and  the 
matrons  are  almost  universally  fat, 
as  the  elderly  maidens  are  meagre 
to  emaciation.    So  that  with  both 
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windows  closed,  the  scents  in  the 
carriage  suggest  the  den  of  the 
civet-cat  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, where  the  overpowering 
musky  odour  has  been  kept  in  by 
the  mattings  stretched  over  it  in 
the  winter.  Moreover,  French 
children  always  squall  when  they 
are  not  stifled  into  silence  with 
the  sticky  sweetmeats  which  are 
apt  to  renew  the  unspeakable 
griefs  of  the  sea -voyage.  Then 
the  frugal  foreigner,  a  sworn 
enemy  to  railway  exactions,  will 
always  carry  along  with  him  the 
bulk  of  what  Americans  call  his 
plunder.  There  are  spasmodic 
cataracts  of  wraps  and  parcels 
discharging  themselves  from  the 
nettings  overhead,  while  the  more 
ponderous  packages  that  encumber 
the  floor  have  been  wedged  around 
your  legs  with  the  skill  of  a  steve- 
dore. And  Frenchmen,  in  these 
latter  days  at  least,  have  freely 


adopted  that  diabolical  American 
invention  of  the  valise,  which 
means,  as  we  have  gathered  from 
glimpses  at  the  custom  -  house, 
a  minimum  of  toilet  requisites 
and  clean  linen;  which  further 
infers  a  habit  of  haunting  stufly 
chambers  in  third-rate  hotels,  and 
dining  on  unwholesome  messes  at 
prix  Jixey  and  draining  tumblers 
of  the  sour  vvn  ordinaire  which 
gives  chronic  asperity  and  indi- 
gestion. Along  the  shorter  routes 
from  the  coast  to  Paris  it  is  by 
no  means  pretty  country.  But  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  inhale  the 
fresh  breezes  from  the  sand-dunes 
near  St  Valery,  whence  the  Con- 
queror sailed  for  the  conquest  of 
England,  if  you  were  only  suffered 
to  let  down  the  glasses.  As  it  is/ 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 'bury 
yourself  in  a  book,  and  try  to  for- 
get your  surroundings  and  the 
mephitic  atmosphere. 


RAILWAY  READING. 


We  remember,  in  a  moment  of 
expansion,  telling  a  distinguished 
resident  Cambridge  don,  who  was 
a  well-known  author  as  well,  that 
we  found  the  atmosphere  of  his 
University  damp  and  depressing. 
He  did  not  deny  the  impeachment, 
but  declared  that  on  the  whole  he 
preferred  that.  Not  being  excited 
to  social  dissipations  or  stimulated 
to  field  sports,  he  could  drudge 
away  all  the  more  steadily  among 
his  favourite  books.  A  student 
with  such  a  theory  ought  to  be  in 
his  element  in  a  French  railway 
carriage.  For  our  own  part,  and  un- 
der more  agreeable  conditions,  we 
can  get  through  a  vast  deal  of  read- 
ing in  the  trains.  What  strikes  us 
forcibly  is,  that  nobody  else  does. 
It  is  bad  enough  at  home,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  suburban  railway 
radius,  where  season-ticket  holders 
invest  in  penny  papers,  and  young 


scapegraces  study  current  prices 
in  the  sporting  prints  :  it  is  bad 
enough  at  home,  but  it  is  far  worse 
abroad.  We  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  considerable  sale  of  the 
Tauchnitz ;  and  a  certain  number 
of  the  yellow  -  backed,  blood- 
and-thundery  Prefecture-of-Police 
French  novels  are  disposed  of, 
especially  when  there  is  a  new 
preparation  of  morbid  anatomical 
analysis  by  M.  Zola,  or  some  minor 
master  of  the  realistic  school.  It 
seems  to  us  a  sad  and  significant 
sign,  by  the  way,  that  we  seldom 
see  now  at  a  foreign  book-stall  any 
of  the  works  of  the  older  cele- 
brities —  Balzac,  Hugo,  or  the 
elder  Dumas.  But  though  sensa- 
tionskl  volumes  may  be  sometimes 
bought,  they  are  seldom  read  on 
the  railway.  Possibly  they  are 
held  over  for  slow  consumption  in 
the  bed-chamber,  on  the  beach,  or 
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in  the  gardens  of  the  German 
Kursaal.  A  wilder  scheme  than 
that  of  the  Austrian  Travelling 
Literature  Society,  which  was  to 
circulate  hooks  like  luncheon- 
baskets  in  exchange  for  a  small 
deposit,  was  certainly  never 
broached  in  the  maddest  days  of 
the  railway  mania.  We  have  often 
wondered  what  manner  of  minds 
the  people  possess  who  are  content 
to  stare  placidly  out  of  the  win- 
dows for  kilometre  after  kilometre. 
It  seems  clear  that  their  Buddhist- 


like contemplation  is  generated 
in  an  absolute  vacuum.  To  do 
them  justice,  the  men  make  the 
most  of  their  recreation,  and  gener- 
ally try  to  go  to  sleep — ^not  unsuc- 
cessfully, as  is  shown  by  their 
snores  or  stertorous  breathing. 
But  the  ladies,  God  bless  them ! 
are  always  wide  awake,  unless,  as 
used  to  be  fabled  of  the  hare,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  wit^ 
their  eyes  open.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  notable  exception,  and 
that  is  the  intelligent 


In  her  tongue,  as  in  each  fibre 
of  her  wiry  person,  she  has  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual 
motion.  The  species  always  travels 
in  pairs,  when  not  in  charge  of  the 
party  of  young  girls,  for  whom  we 
feel  the  most  profound  pity.  In- 
dulgence in  languid  indolence  is 
foreign  to  her  nature,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  her  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
We  confess  we  speak  feelingly  on 
the  subject.  Only  the  other  morn- 
ing we  were  awakened  at  the  hour 
of  five  from  broken  slumbers  to 
catch  an  early  express.  Exceed- 
ingly sorry  for  ourselves,  we  came 
down  to  the  omnibus  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  that  the  only  other 
occupant  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
a  trifle  more  sulky.  We  had  pulled 
ourselves  together  for  an  excep- 
tional effort,  and  it  seemed  very 
probable  we  should  miss  the  train. 
It  was  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  we 
should  have  a  scramble  over  the 
luggage.  We  looked  at  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  and  we  cursed  the 
imperturbable  porter.  The  omni- 
bus was  kept  "  waiting  for  a  lady," 
though  there  were  a  couple  of 
Jiacres  in  the  court.  At  last  the 
lady,  or  rather  the  two  of  them, 
turned  up  in  a  heavy  hand-gallop, 
to  the  clinking  of  huge  cMtelainea 
slung   at   their  waist -bands  to 


\  SPIKSTEB. 

balance  big  courier -bags.  They 
had  made  a  rush  to  the  market 
round  the  corner,  where  they  had 
been  admiring  peasant  costumes, 
and  buying  raw  peai^  which  they 
forthwith  proceeded  to  munch. 
They  were  as  fresh  and  blooming 
after  their  efforts  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected,  considering  their 
years  and  cadaverous  complexions  \ 
and  we  were  half  consoled  to  see 
they  had  no  gratuity  for  the 
porter,  who  missed  his  tip  from  the 
males,  thanks  to  his  unseasonable 
gallantry.  They  had  no  reason 
for  not  cutting  it  as  fine  in  the 
drive  to  the  train  as  in  their  pre- 
Raphaelite  petticoats.  NeiUier 
had  anything  in  the  way  of  luggage, 
beyond  a  shapeless  Gladstone-bag 
and  a  bandbox.  From  the  hotel 
to  the  station,  while  they  were 
making  their  monkey-like  meal  of 
fruit,  their  tongues  kept  up  an  un- 
ceasing clatter  over  everybody  and 
everything  we  were  passing  on  the 
way — the  sallow  artisans  and  the 
medieval  gables,  to  the  jolly  dogs  in 
the  milk-carts.  Sam  Weller  spoke 
irreverently  of  the  venerable  Wan- 
dering Jew  as  a  sporting  character 
who  was  always  doing  a  match 
against  tima  If  tough  old  Time 
were  to  be  beaten  on  any  terms, 
we  should  put  our  money  on  a 
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couple  of  ladies  like  these;  nor 
should  we  trouble  them  with  much 
preliminary  training.  "Most  al- 
ways," as  the  touts  say,  they  are  in 
tip-top  condition;  and  so  far  as 
our  observations  go,  they  are  the 
most  satisfactory  customers  of 
Messrs  Cook  &  Gaze  in  the  tours 
that   are   personally  conducted. 


To  be  sure,  they  have  a  spirit 
of  their  own,  and  they  show  it. 
But  then  their  restlessness  revels 
in  the  never-ceasing  rush  and 
scramble ;  and  they  are  more  than 
punctual  at  the  preternatural 
hours  which  drive  victims « of 
weaker  constitution  to  the  verge 
of  insanity. 


LUGGAGE. 


By  a  du  hon  about  them,  never- 
theless, if,  being  abroad,  we  may 
borrow  a  French  idiom.  Many  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  married  man 
might  wish  that  his  womankind 
would  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book 
in  the  matter  of  baggage.  When 
we  are  in  prime  health  and  high 
spirits  ourselves,  we  often  feel 
kindly  compassion  for  the  tribula- 
tions of  our  fellow-creatures.  Of 
course  we  only  feel  for  what  is 
brought  directly  home  to  us.  We 
scarcely  give  a  sigh  to  inundations 
in  China  which  have  drowned  or 
beggared  half  a  millio{^  of  mortals ; 
but  though  we  may  object  to  wet- 
ting our  feet  to  save  him,  we  are 
sorry  to  see  a  fellow  -  creature 
drowned  in  the  parks.  We  know 
no  struggling  mortals  whom  we 
have  compassionated  more  sincere- 
ly than  railway-porters  abroad  of 
a  sultry  summer  evening.  That 
they  expect  to  be  paid  extra  is 
little  to  the  purpose ;  for  it  strikes 
us  that  were  we  in  their  place,  no 
money  could  recompense  us.  We 
take  the  Northern  Bailway  station 
at  Brussels,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  cramped  and  the  worst-man- 
aged terminus  in  Europe.  Perth 
on  the  dog-day — ^that  is  to  say,  on 
the  1 1th  of  August — is  a  joke  to  it; 
and  even  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  like 
young  Bailey  in  *  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,*  might  "  take  pride  out  of  "  a 
comparison  with  Belgian  railway 
directors.  The  luggage  from  the 
evening  German  express  is  shot 


out  into  a  small,  dark  side-chamber, 
somewhat  less  commodious  than 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The 
victims  of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  for 
drink  and  front  places  at  the  win- 
dow. But  these  Belgian  porters 
have  to  segregate  and  distribute 
piles  of  colossal  packages  that 
might  have  belonged  to  the 
daughters  of  those  giants  who 
tyrannised  humanity  before  the 
deluge.  We  forget  what  famous 
American  it  was  who  sung  in 
verse  some  score  of  years  ago  the 
sorrows  of  the  Boston  belle  who  had 
"  nothing  to  wear."  The  race  has 
been  multiplying  fast  since  those 
days :  dressy  wives  and  dutiful 
daughters  have  been  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  help  hard-working 
business  millionaries  to  solve  the 
problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  phenomenal  incomes. 
The  toU-wom  father  has  neither 
time  nor  tastes,  beyond  the  cock- 
tail that  gives  a  temporary  fillip, 
and  the  cigars  which  cherish 
chronic  dyspepsia.  At  home,  in 
the  body  or  the  spirit,  he  is  always 
at  his  ofl&ce  or  on  'Change ;  abroad 
he  keeps  the  game  alive  with 
spasmodic  business  telegrams  and 
stray  money-articles  while  serving 
out  the  dismal  sentence  of  expa- 
triation. But  his  wife  and 
daughters,  dreaming  of  triumphs, 
are  gone  on  the  war-path,  —  al- 
though, unfortunately  for  him, 
unlike  the  Bed  Indiims  they  are 
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clothed  in  something  more  elabor- 
ate than  skins  and  paint.  Altiora 
Peto  is  aiming  at  alliance  with  a 
duke;  while  her  plainer  sister, 
though  she  may  not  confess  it,  is 
prepared  to  put  up  with  a  baron, 
or  even  to  take  a  baronet  as  pis 
alter.  Those  marriage  -  hunting 
American  belles  are  the  Provi- 
dences of  the  European  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  to  whom  they 
trust  for  setting  off  their  attrac- 
tions, in  a  cis-Atlantic  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tastes  of  purchasers. 
American  girls  are  often  and  un- 
deniably extremely  pretty.  But, 
like  our  spinster  acquaintances  in 
the  lines  of  their  figures,  they 
rather  resemble  the  saints  of  Da 
Vinci  than  the  florid  beauties  of 
the  Venetian  colonists.  And,  like 
the  blooming  Roses  of  Sharon, 
there  is  a  transparency  in  their 
complexions  which  portends  pre- 
mature fading  and  decay.  So, 
when  they  go  on  the  war -trail 
with  carte  blanche  from  the  govern- 
ment— or  governor — very  sensibly 
knowing  supplies  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble, they  spare  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  stores  or  ammunition.  From  the 
simply  extravagant  breakfast  neg- 
ligee to  the  elaborate  ball-dress  at 
night,  they  may  go  through  half-a- 


dozen  changes  of  raiment.  They  are 
as  fastidious  as  to  swift  successions 
of  fresh  toilets  as  the  guests  of  the 
late  Empire  at  Compi^gne :  they 
delight  in  the  exquisitely  delicate 
shades  which  are  contaminated 
and  ruined  by  contact  with  the 
material ;  and  their  watchword, 
like  that  of  the  reiving  old  Border 
family,  is,  "  Beady,  aye  ready."  At 
Homburg  or  Carkbad,  at  Brussels 
or  Paris,  they  may  be  engaged  in 
a  campaign  at  the  shortest  notice, 
which  should  be  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Hence  those  gigantic 
packing-cases,  with  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  a  grand-piano,  over  which 
the  luckless  porters  are  groaning 
and  sweltering.  We  solemnly 
give  our  word  of  honour,  that 
while  waiting  only  the  other  night 
for  the  extrication  of  two  modest 
portmanteaus,  we  counted  seven- 
teen such  sacrophaguses,  made  to 
a  pattern,  besides  a  multiplicity  of 
minor  boxes,  belonging  to  citizen 
M.  B.  of  Chicago,  for  all  of  them 
bore  the  mark  of  the  beast.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  lhat  the  porters  were 
profusely  tipped — and  to  do  the 
American  millionaire  justice,  he  is 
generally  sufficiently  free-handed : 
but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  fate 
of  the  officers  at 


THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


who  are  sworn  to  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  duties,  but  strict- 
ly forbidden  to  accept  gratuities? 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes 
in  the  choice  of  a  pursuit.  After 
our  remarks  on  the  Channel  pas- 
sage, it  may  be  inferred  that  we 
cannot  understand  any  fellow  turn- 
ing sailor  so  long  as  he  can  get 
starvation  allowance  on  shore. 
From  furling  frozen  sails  in  a  gale 
off  "The  Horn,"  to  navigating  a 
tug  in  the  tumbling  cross-seas  of 
the  Channel,  all  alike  seems  simply 
horrible.  As  Johnson  said,  it  is 
captivity  with  the  chance  of  being 


drowned;  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
dream  that  you  are  sure  of  becom- 
ing sea-proof  against  sickness.  The 
other  day,  in  the  naval  manoeuvres, 
in  one  of  those  bobbing  tea-kettles 
they  call  torpedo-boats,  everybody 
was  ill  except  the  captain ;  and  for 
the  captain's  phenomenal  immunity 
we  have  only  the  captain's  word. 
That  by  the  way.  The  troubles  of 
the  custom-house  officer  are  of  a 
different  kind.  He  can  never  call 
an  hour  of  his  life  his  own ;  and,  like 
the  rabbit  snugly  crouched  in  the 
depths  of  his  burrow,  is  liable  to  be 
"  bolted  "  from  bed  at  any  moment. 
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Whether  on  his  legs  or  squatted  in 
his  <'form"  like  a  hare,  his  atti- 
tude is  one  of  overstrained  expect- 
ancy. He  is  waiting  for  a  train, 
or  for  a  belated  steamer  which 
seems  to  have  either  missed  the 
tide  or  come  to  grief  in  the  fair- 
way. On  open  wharves  and  piers 
he  is  always  exposed  to  all  weathers 
— to  frost  and  sleet  and  driv- 
ing rain-storms.  No  wonder  that 
he  is  sometimes  gruff  and  grim. 
His  temper  should  be  as  bland  as 
that  of  the  heathen  Ohinee,  and 
his  self-control  superhuman.  How 
the  departments  manage  to  get 
moral  men  for  the  money — we  pre- 
sume if  they  were  dissatisfied  we 
should  hear  of  more  strikes — has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  to  us.  For  the 
civilised  customs  officer  must  set 
his  face  against  the  half-crowns, 
or  the  more  handy  half-sovereigns, 
with  which  travel-worn  sufferers, 
though  they  have  nothing  to  de- 
clare, would  always  be  ready  to 
grease  their  palms.  And  they 
must  steel  themselves  against  fem- 
inine fascinations,  which,  consider- 
ing that  the  fair  faces  are  haggard 
with  knocking  about,  and  more 
likely  to  be  dressed  in  frowns  than 
smiles,  is  perhaps  all  the  easier. 
We  own  that  we  find  modem  cus- 
tom-house austerity  extremely  irri- 
tating, especially  towards  the  small 
hours,  or  when  we  are  hungry  and 
would  be  hurrying  hotelwards  for 
dinner.  We  own  to  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  the  good  old  system 
which  used  to  prevail  through 
Italy  before  the  Union,  and  which 
still  flourishes  in  semi-barbarous 
Naples.  No  employee  was  expect- 
ed to  have  a  conscience  :  every 
man  was  known  to  have  his  price, 
but  the  tariff  was  very  reasonable. 
Now  the  march  of  morality  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  not  very  long 
ago,  at  Turin,  we  vainly  tried  to 
pass  a  canister  of  tobacco,  with  a 
declaration,  a  joke,  and  a  sugges- 
tively clenched  hand.    The  sour 


old  warrior,  who  had  changed  one 
uniform  for  another,  resented  the 
clenched  fist  as  if  we  had  meant  to 
strike  him.  Only  the  frank  dec- 
laration saved  that  canister  from 
confiscation.  As  it  was,  it  was 
taken  out  and  put  solemnly  in  the 
scales :  we  paid  a  trifle  of  duty, 
and,  what  was  much  more  serious, 
we  missed  communications  with 
the  train  for  the  south ;  but  at 
least  we  had  become  the  sanguine 
possessor  of  a  certificate  for  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  we  were  licensed 
to  carry.  In  the  course  of  a  flying 
visit  to  ^Sicily  we  dissipated  a 
third  of  the  tobacco  in  smoke. 
We  landed  at  Naples  from  Mes- 
sina, having  been  rubbed  up  the 
wrong  way  by  the  insolence  of  the 
swindling  boatmen.  In  an  evil 
hour,  on  the  strength  of  the  State 
certificate,  we  declined  to  tip  the 
cUmanier  ;  and  even  when  we  fore- 
saw the  consequences,  like  Pharaoh 
we  hardened  our  heart.  Three 
times  were  the  contents  of  two 
portmanteaus  turned  out  upon 
the  pier,  between  the  landing- 
stairs  and  the  dock-gates,  among 
the  hampers  and  poultry-crates  of  a 
mob  of  grinning  peasants.  Thrice 
was  the  tobacco  weighed  again,* 
and  declared  to  have  multiplied 
miraculously,  like  the  oil  in  the 
widow's  cruse.  Threatened  with 
fine  and  incarceration  for  defraud- 
ing the  revenue;  threatening,  in 
return,  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
that  Augean  stable  through  the 
influence  of  British  diplomacy, — 
after  the  interchange  of  much  in- 
ternational Billingsgate,  we  finally 
made  it  a  drawn  game,  and  took 
away  the  tobacco  in  triumph,  re- 
gretting bitterly]  the*]  misplaced 
saving  of  a  lira.  The  fact  was, 
we  had  been  demoralised  by  super- 
fine morality.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  King  Bomba,  we  should 
have  given  two  or  three  carlini  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  passed  our 
luggage  without    producing  the 
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keys.  In  our  experience,  British 
officials  give  more  trouble  than  any 
others,  especially  when  they  board 
a  steamer  at  Gravesend,  which 
has  to  take  it  leisurely  to  the 
wharves  of  the  Companies  near 
the  town.  The  time  hangs  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  the  officials,  and 
they  conscientiously  give  them- 
selves over  to  worrying.  We  can 
only  remember  a  single  occasion 
when  they  were  successfully  choked 
off.  A  friend  who  had  been 
travelling  in  the  East  had  a  huge 
leather -bag,  with  Tauchnitz  edi- 
tions and  sundry  taxable  curiosi- 
ties stowed  away  in  its  capacious 
depths.  He  protested  on  prin- 
ciple against  custom-dues,  and  al- 
ways declared  that  he  would  de- 
clare  nothing.  But  he  chanced  to 
be  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological,  and 
in  the  habit  of  making  gifts  to  the 
Gardens.  He  declared  nothing;  but 
he  had  a  snake  in  the  mouth  of  his 
sack,  like  Joseph's  cup  in  the  corn- 
bag  of  his  brethren,  and  the  snake 
spoke  for  itself.  The  most  reso- 
lute officers  declined  to  handle  the 
beast,  which,  though  really  innoc- 
uous, looked  atrociously  venom- 


ous; so  Tauchnitz  volumes  and 
queer  curios  passed  free  of  charge. 
It  is  true  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  snake  had  brought  home  more 
than  he  bargained  for,  and  when 
subsequently  excavating  among 
the  layers  of  his  long  undisturbed 
treasures,  he  brought  to  light  a 
brood  of  lively  young  scorpions. 

There  is  another  nuisance  in  that 
custom-house  ordeal.  You  step 
involuntarily  into  the  confessional ; 
and  it  says  much  for  the  solidarity 
of  sentiment  among  the  victims 
that  they  affect  to  ^ut  their  eyes 
and  seldom  smile  at  embarrassLog 
revelations.  Patent  medicines  are 
dragged  out  by  ruthless  hands;  the 
foulest  of  unwashed  linen  is  relent- 
lessly paraded  in  public ;  the  glar- 
ing light  of  a  midsummer  noon  is 
flashed  upon  the  modest  maiden's 
under  linen  and  on  the  matron's 
toilet  secrets;  alid  we  are  sony 
to  say  we  have  seen  an  ingenuous 
countenance  covered  with  burning 
blushes  when  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  were  being  submitted  to 
the  searching  inquisition  of  the 
dogana  of  some  fanatical  Catholic 
State. 


THE  C 

used  to  spare  his  employers  the 
bother  of  the  custom-house;  but 
now  the  courier  has  almost  disap- 
peared. We  presume  the  frater- 
nity still  exists,  since  there  is  at 
least  a  couple  of  offices  in  London 
which  regularly  advertise.  Assur- 
edly it  is  not  en  Evidence,  We 
seldom  recognise  any  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  though  we  do  know  that  not 
long  ago  a  helpless  friend  was  dry- 
nursed  by  a  member  of  the  guild 
to  the  Riviera  and  back  again. 
But  the  glories  have  vanished  of 
the  type  immortalised  by  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  and  Lever.  Nowa- 
days, when  the  Kickleburys  go  up 
the  Rhine,  they  are  en  route  for 
the  cosmopolitan  Park  and  Picca- 


dilly of  some  German  bath,  and 
are  attended  by  a  stately  footman 
in  epaulettes  or  a  solemn  groom  of 
the  chambers.  Now  that  every- 
body abroad  tries  to  chatter 
volubly  in  broken  English,  there 
is  less  scope  for  those  polyglot 
powers  of  speech  which,  though 
imperfect^  generally  answered 
their  purpose.  Now  that  there 
are  no  post-horses  to  be  secured, 
no  postilion  to  be  paid  at  each 
stage,  the  master  prefers  to  keep 
the  purse  himself.  He  is  more 
moderately  sweated  by  the  host, 
and  saves  himself  the  swindling 
of  a  free-handed  middleman.  No 
contemporary  novelist  would  dare 
to  present  such  an  sesthetic  courier 
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as  entertained  Mr  O'Leary  in  his 
snug  pied'd^-terre  at  Rotterdam, 
with  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch 
school  on  the  walls,  and  the  raciest 
Uqtieura  on  the  table.  The  chief 
use  for  the  courier  nowadays  is  to 
send  him  ahead  to  engage  apart- 
ments, and  in  that  case  he  cannot 
take  the  luggage  in  charge  for 
transport  from  the  hotel  to  the 


booking-office.  And  when  mak- 
ing a  prolonged  sojourn  anywhere, 
as  with  the  spirits  imprudently 
conjured  up  by  Friar  Bacon,  it 
is  the  mischief  and  all  finding 
him  work  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.  Though  there  was  one 
thing  to  be  said  in  his  favour: 
he  took  the  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment of 


TIP] 

off  your  hands — which  was  no 
trifle  to  the  shabbily  -  disposed 
individuals  who  are  perpetually 
being  dragged  in  opposite  direc- 
tions by  parsimony  and  practical 
sagacity.  There  is  little  to  be 
said  for  tipping  in  the  abstract. 
Servants  are  charged  in  the  bill, 
and  there  should  be  no  extras. 
As  matter  of  fact,  tipping  is  a 
necessity,  and  Within  reasonable 
limits  becomes  a  positive  pleasure. 
It  does  not  add  very  appreciably 
to  expenses,  and  it  saves  you  from 
being  rubbed  up  the  wrong  way. 
Nothing  makes  the  morning's  start 
more  agreeable  than  smiling  faces. 
Ford,  in  his  inimitable  Handbook 
to  Spain,  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  the  first  edition,  when 
he  put  the  question  upon  selfish 
and  personal  grounds,  recommend- 
ing the  traveller  to  prepare  to  be 
victimised,  and  to  be  freely  pro- 
vided with  small  change.  In 
civilised  Europe  the  regular  charge 
for  attendance  is  the  equivalent  of 
Is.  6d.  per  diem.  That  necessar- 
ily goes  for  nothing.  Moving  on- 
wards pretty  quickly,  you  must 
calculate  for  at  least  another  half- 
crown.  And  you  should  always 
remember,  to  the  credit  of  your 
attendants,  that  they  trust  im- 
plicitly to  your  honour.  In  the 
monster  hotels  of  the  United 
States,  if  you  don't  fee  the  nigger 
waiters  in  advance,  you  may  as 
well  keep  your  money  and  give 
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nothing  at  all.  We  daresay  that 
hotel  servants  in  England  and 
abroad  have  a  Jlair  which  enables 
them  to  detect  the  skinflint.  But 
if  you  show  servants  that  you  like 
your  comforts  and  hope  to  have 
them,  almost  invariably  they  will 
be  all  civility,  prevenance^  and 
smiles.  Should  you  throw  them 
over  after  having  unfairly  raised 
their  expectations,  we  set  you 
down  for  a  swindler  of  the  mean- 
est typa  You  do  your  best  to 
discredit  the  national  character 
and  spoil  the  markets  for  fellow- 
countrymen  to  follow.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  the  smiles  and  at- 
tentions are  venal,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of  if  you  get 
value  for  the  money;  if  the  cup 
of  tea  and  the  cold  bath  are 
brought  in  to  the  minute  of  a 
morning;  if  the  toast  at  break- 
fast is  done  to  a  turn ;  and  if  the 
snug  dinner-table  is  kept  for  you 
in  your  private  comer.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  times  and  places 
where  that  tacitly  recognised  tax 
becomes  extortion,  —  when  dis- 
traint is  carried  out  with  grasp- 
ing brutality,  and  the  crushed 
worm  will  turn.  The  most  blood- 
sucking servants,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  are  in  the  once- 
fashionable  watering-places,  which 
are  going  down-hill.  That  short- 
sighted policy  should  be  put  down 
by  the  landlords.  For  the  last 
time,  we  spent  two  days  lately  in  a 
2  u 
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hotel  at  Baden-Baden  which  we 
have  frequented  for  some  five-and- 
thirty  years.  We  feed  the  civil 
head-waiter  and  a  sub-waiter  in 
the  aalle  -  ^  -  manger  ;  we  feed  the 
waiter  who  had  twice  brought 
coffee  to  the  bedroom,  and  the 
boots,  and  the  merely  ornamental 
eoncQrge.  We  feed  the  chamber- 
maid, though  she  had  established 
a  lien  on  our  goods  by  remov- 
ing towels  and  water,  so  that  we 
must  ring  before  leaving.  But 


we  did  give  our  malediction  in- 
stead of  a  mark  to  a  couple  of 
supernumeraries  whose  faces  we 
had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
taken  our  umbrella  and  our  hand- 
bag into  custody.  Yet,  though 
the  demand  may  be  occasionally 
overdone,  the  tip  is  the  soul  of 
pleasant  touring.  Tip  judiciously, 
but  tip  freely;  and  if  you  are 
set  upon  keeping  expenses  within 
definite  limits,  i^orten  the  trip  by 
a  couple  of  days. 


ONE  WORD. 

"Wbitb  me  an  epic,"  the  warrior  said — 
"Victory,  valour,  and  glory  wed," 

"  Prithee,  a  ballad,"  exclaimed  the  knight — 
"Prowess,  adventure,  and  faith  unite." 

"An  ode  to  freedom,"  the  patriot  cried — 
"Liberty  won  and  wrong  defied." 

"Give  me  a  drama,"  the  scholar  asked — 
"The  inner  world  in  the  outer  masked." 

"Frame  me  a  sonnet,"  the  artist  prayed — 
"Power  and  passion  in  harmony  played." 

"Sing  me  a  lyric,"  the  maiden  sighed — 
"A  lark-note  waking  the  morning  wide." 

"Nay,  all  too  long,"  said  the  busy  age, 
"Write  me  a  line  instead  of  a  page." 

The  swift  years  spoke,  the  poet  heard, 
"Your  poem  write  in  a  single  word." 

He  looked  in  the  maiden's  glowing  eyes, 
A  moment  glanced  at  the  starlit  skies; 

From  the  lights  below  to  the  lights  above, 
And  wrote  the  one-word  poem — Love. 

Wallace  Bruce. 
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In  these  days  of  commercial 
rivalry,  when  foreign  nations  are 
competing  with  us  in  every  neu- 
tral market  in  the  world,  when 
Europe  and  North  America  are 
being  closed  against  our  goods  by 
prohibitive  tariffs,  and  the  Boyal 
Commission  appointed  on  the  late 
depression  of  trade  has  placed  on 
record  its  opinion  that  over-pro- 
duction has  been  one  of  the  pro- 
minent features  in  the  course  of 
trade  of  recent  years,  and  has 
urged  us  to  display  greater  activ- 
ity in  searching  for  and  develop- 
ing new  markets,  we  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  any  advantage  we  pos- 
sess for  the  extension  of  our  trade. 

The  seaboard  and  navigable 
rivers  of  the  world  give  access 
to  only  limited  areas  for  com- 
merce. To  open  up  new  markets, 
we  must  penetrate  the  great  and 
populous  but  landlocked  interiors 
of  the  unopened  continents  .  of 
Asia  and  ^rica,  and  our  vast 
colonial  possessions,  with  railways, 
thus  providing  cheap  means  of 
communication  in  the  extensive 
areas  that  are  now  shut  off  from 
our  commerce  by  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  carriage. 

India  and  China,  the  largest  and 
most  densely  populated  markets 
yet  undeveloped,  contain  together 
700,000,000  inhabitants— one-half 
the  population  of  the  earth.  These 
consist  of  civilised  people,  with 
their  commerce  uncramped  at 
their  ports  by  prohibitive  tariffs, 
who  would  gladly  become  our  cus- 
tomers if  by  cheapening  the  cost 
of  carriage  we  could  place  our 
machine-made  goods  at  their  doors 
at  a  less  price  than  they  can 
acquire  local  hand -made  manu- 
factures. 

Since  1881  my  friend  Mr  Col- 


quhoun  and  I  have  been  striving 
our  utmost  to  interest  the  public 
in  the  great  and  yet  undeveloped 
markets  of  the  East.  We  have 
tried  to  impress  upon  Government 
and  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing community,  that  Great 
Britain  is  in  possession  of  certain 
advantages  which  render  her  the 
envy  of  competing  nations.  She 
is  in  possession  of  India  and  Bur- 
mah,  and  is  thus  the  next-door 
neighbour  to  the  landlocked  half 
of  the  great  and  populous  empire 
of  China. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  awaken, 
and  have  awakened,  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  India  with 
China  by  a  railway;  and  by  ex- 
ploration have  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one  who  has  studied 
the  question,  that  a  practical  route 
between  these  two  great  empires 
exists,  and  that  along  that  route 
a  railway  can  be  constructed  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  enhance  the  commerce 
of  Gre^t  Britain  and  India  with 
its  Eastern  neighbours — Siam  and 
its  Shan  States,  and  the  western 
half  of  China. 

When  this  railway  is  construc- 
ted, its  inland  terminus  at  Ssumao 
will  assuredly  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  system  of  Chinese  railways  which 
will  spread  through  the  western, 
central,  and  southern  provinces  of 
China.  One  of  these  lines  would 
be  made  to  join  our  terminus  at 
Ssumao  with  Fakhoi,  the  southern 
treaty-port  in  the  China  Sea,  and 
thus  complete  a  through  line  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  China  Sea 
by  a  railway  extending  solely 
through  British,  Siamese,  and 
Chinese  territories.  This  line 
would  pass  through  and  develop 
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the  richest  part  of  Asia,  foil  the 
designs  of  the  French,  who  are 
hoping  and  endeavouring  to  oust 
our  trade  from  Southern  Ohina 
and  Central  Indo-Ohina,  and  give 
us  vast  markets  for  the  future 
expansion  of  British  and  British- 
Indian  commerce. 

Our  project  divides  itself  into 
two  portions  —  the  Indo-Burmese 
and  Burmo-Ohinese  railways.  The 
first  involves  the  connection  of  the 
Indian  and  Burmese  systems  of 
railways  by  a  line  joining  the  rail- 
ways in  Northern  Assam,  vid 
Mogoung,  with  the  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay  line,  together  with  an 
extension  of  that  railway  from 
Rangoon  to  Maulmain.  The  con- 
nection of  Rangoon  with  Maul- 
main by  railway  has  since  been 
advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Cros- 
thwaite,  the  present  chief  com- 
missioner of  Burmah,  so  far  as 
proposing  that  its  first  section 
should  be  surveyed  and  put  in 
hand  by  the  Government  of  India. 

The  connection  of  the  Indian 
and  Burmese  railways  vid  the 
Patkoi  pass  met  with  unreason- 
able opposition;  but  actual  ex- 
ploration, carried  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  lately  proved  that, 
as  we  have  averred  all  along,  the 
route  is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and 
most  feasible  that  exists  for  the 
connection  of  these  two  systems 
of  railways.  The  section  of  the 
line  from  Sagain  —  a  town  oppo- 
site Mandalay  —  to  Mogoung,  is 
already  sanctioned,  and  about  to  be 
commenced ;  and  the  other  portion 
of  the  railway  will  doubtless  be 
taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  first 
section  is  completed. 

The  second  portion  of  our  pro- 
ject is  the  connection  of  Burmah 
with  Siam  and  China  by  railway. 
Our  study  of  previous  explora- 
tions, followed  by  exploration-sur- 
veys conducted  by  myself  in  Siam 
and  its  Shan  States,  and  by  my 


colleague  Mr  Colquhoun  through 
Southern  China  and  by  the  Bhamo 
route  into  Northern  Burmah,  af- 
forded positive  proof  that  the  path 
for  a  railway  from  Burmah  to 
China  should  have  its  western 
terminus  at  Maulmain.  By  start- 
ing from  that  seaport,  the  following 
advantages  would  be  gained: — 

(1)  The  difficult  country  lying 
between  the  Irawaddy  and  Sal- 
ween  rivers  in  Upper  Burmah 
would  be  entirely  avoided,  because 
Maulmain  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  SaJween,  and  on  its 
eastern  bank. 

(2)  By  proceeding  eastwards 
trom  Maulmain,  you  cross  the  hill- 
ranges  by  the  best  route,  as  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  Bhamo 
route,  which  trends  eastwards  over 
an  alpine  country  from  Bhamo  at 
the  navigation  head  of  the  Ira- 
waddy river,  with  the  Takaw 
route,  lying  230  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Bhamo  route,  and 
with  the  Maulmain  route,  which 
lies  350  miles  farther  to  the  south. 
It  is  evident  that  the  farther  you 
go  to  the  north,  the  more  difficult 
do  the  routes  leading  from  Bur- 
mah to  China  become. 

(3)  The  line  from  Maulmain, 
owing  to  the  easy  country  through 
which  it  passes,  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  any  line  projected  from  Upper 
Burmah,  and  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  easier  gradients  through- 
out, and  would  be  the  shortest  pos- 
sible route  for  connecting  Burmah 
with  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan. 

(4)  The  line  from  Maulmain, 
from  its  shortness,  would  possess 
great  advantages  in  competing 
with  the  lines  projected  by  the 
French  from  their  Tonquin  sea- 
board, and  would  thus  enable  us  to 
carry  our  goods  from  Maulmain 
to  Ssumao,  the  frontier- post  of 
South-western  Chin%  for  £3  a 
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ton,  or  about  one  -  twentieth  of 
the  average  tariff  now  charged 
upon  our  goods  by  the  French 
customs  in  Tonquin. 

(5)  The  line  from  Maulmain 
would  likewise  connect  with  the 
projected  system  of  Siamese  rail- 
ways, and  thus  tend  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  Burmah,  and  to 
the  development  of  British  trade 
throughout  Central  Indo-China. 

(6)  The  Siamese  system  of 
railways  projected  by  us,  and  now 
being  surveyed  and  estimated  for 
the  King  of  Siam  by  English 
engineers,  if  joined  on  with  Maul- 
main by  our  projected  branch  to 
the  frontier,  would  connect  our 
seaport  of  MaUlmain  with  Bang- 
kok,  the  capital  and  chief  seaport 
of  Siam,  thus  affording  us  more 
rapid  mail  communication  with 
China  and  Australasia,  and  would 
complete  more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  projected  railway  to  China. 
The  remaining  230  miles  could 
be  cheaply  constructed,  and  would 
open  up  the  British  States  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Salween  through- 
out their  length,  and  thus  give  us 
an  easy  control  of  the  country. 

The  branch  line  which  we  pro- 
pose for  the  connection  of  our  sea- 
port of  Maulmain  with  the  Siam- 
ese system  of  railways  at  Ra- 
heng,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  explain, 
would  probably  cost  less  than  one 
and  a  half  million  sterling,^  the  cost 
of  fifteen  average  miles  of  English 
railway.  Half  of  this  line  lies  in 
Siamese  territory,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  Indian  province  of 
Burmah  ;  and  approximately  half 
of  the  cost  would  have  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  King  of  Siam, 
leaving  only  three-quarters  of  a 


million  sterling  as  the  charge  to 
the  Indian  Government. 

This  branch  alone  would  open 
out  to  our  seaport  of  Maulmain 
the  nine  million  inhabitants  of 
Siam  and  its  Shan  States,  and 
would,  together  with  the  Siamese 
line  to  Kiang  Hsen,  greatly  de- 
crease the  cost  of  carriage  to  our 
British  Shan  States  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Salween,  which  are 
believed  to  contain  about  one  and 
a  half  million  inhabitants.  It 
would  likewise  greatly  decrease 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan,  and  thus,  by 
lowering  the  prices,  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  number  of  our 
customers.  The  journey  from 
Maulmain  to  our  frontier  at  Mya- 
wadi,  on  the  Thoungyeen  river, 
is  performed  by  porters  in  four 
days,  and  by  cattle  caravans  in 
about  eight  days. 

In  referring  to  the  route  from 
Myawadi  to  Baheng,  the  '  British 
Burmah  Gazetteer'  states  that 
"  the  route  between  them,  being 
much  frequented,  is  clear  and  open, 
and  the  journey  can  thus  be  per- 
formed in  two  days." 

The  hills  between  the  Thoung- 
yeen and  Raheng  were  surveyed 
for  the  King  of  Siam  some  years 
before  my  visit ;  and  the  copy  of 
the  survey,  which  was  lent  me  by 
the  Governor  of  Haheng,  showed 
no  less  than  eleven  distinct  cara- 
van routes  crossing  the  hills  :  the 
passes  crossed  are  said  to  be  low, 
the  greatest  height  attained  by  Mr 
Boss  on  his  journey  from  Maul- 
main vid  Myawadi  to  Raheng  did 
not  exceed  2400  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  and  I  was  informed  by 
some  of  our  leading  foresters  who 


^  The  length  of  the  branch  line  is  estimated  at  160  miles,  the  cost  at  one  and  a 
half  million  sterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  Rs.  136,363  a  mile,  taking  exchange 
at  Is.  4|d.  The  108  miles  opened  in  Upper  Burmah  up  to  December  31,  1888, 
cost,  according  to  the  last  '*  Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India," 
only  Rs.  50,349  per  mile. 
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worked  the  forests  in  these  hills, 
that  the  routes  traversing  them 
were  quite  as  easy  as  those  cross- 
ing the  range  which  separates 
Maulmain  from  our  frontier  at 
MyawadL 

Mjawadi  lies  60  miles  east 
of  Maulmain,  40  miles  west  of 
Raheng,  and  630  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  separated 
from  Maulmain  by  a  range  of  hills 
over  which  the  caravans  clamber 
by  a  pass  having  its  summit  1600 
feet  above  sea -level,  or  800  feet 
lower  than  the  pass  between 
Myawadi  and  Baheng.  The 
ascent,  however,  from  Myawadi 
to  the  crest  of  the  Baheng  pass  is 
reduced  by  630  feet  —  the  height 
that  Myawadi  lies  above  the  sea ; 
and  the  descent  to  Raheng  by  400 
feet — its  height  above  sea-level. 

Sir  Charles  Bernard,  when  chief 
commissioner  of  Burmah,  estimated 
the  cost  of  connecting  Maulmain 
with  our  frontier  station  of  Mya- 
wadi by  railway  at  105  lakhs  of 
rupees,  which,  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange,  Is.  4^d.,  is  equivalent 
to  £710,938,  or  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling ;  and 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr  Satow, 
our  consul-general  in  Siam,  giving 
his  opinion  that  "  Siara  would  be 
ready  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the 
Burmah-Siam  railway  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  connect  the  two  countries 
by  railway  at  the  frontier." 

As  Myawadi  is  one-third  less 
distant  from  Baheng  than  from 
Maulmain,  and  the  country  to  be 
crossed  is  barely  more  diiiicult  than 
to  Maulmain,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  cost  of  the  section  from  Mya- 


wadi to  Baheng  would  exceed  that 
of  the  portion  from  Maulmain  to 
Myawadi :  therefore  the  expense 
of  joining  the  terminus  of  our 
section  at  Myawadi  with  the  Siam- 
ese main  line  at  Baheng  would  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling;  and  the  whole  of  the 
branch,  from  the  main  line  to 
Maulmain,  would  not  cost  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  sterling. 

Unlike  the  projected  and  parti- 
ally completed  Bussian  line  across 
Asia,  which  passes  through  the 
great  deserts  and  wastes  neigh- 
bouring the  north  of  the  Chinese 
dominions,  our  line  would  traverse 
the  richest  part  of  Asia.  It  would, 
as  already  stated,  foil  the  designs 
of  the  French,  who  are  striving 
to  oust  our  trade  from  Southern 
China  and  Central  Indo -China, 
and  would  give  us  vast  markets 
for  the  future  expansion  of  British 
and  British-Indian  commerce.^ 

The  British  stake  in  Siam 
already  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation.  According  to  Mr  Satow, 
our  fellow  -  subjects  trading  and 
working  in  that  country  comprise 
about  ten  thousand  souls ;  and  in 
his  letter  to  Earl  GranviUe,  dated 
Bangkok,  May  7,  1885,  he  stated 
that— 

"  Nine-elevenths  of  the  total  export 
trade  [of  Siam],  valued  at  nearly 
£1,650,000,  is  with  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  and  must  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  prosperity  of  those  two 
colonies.  Of  the  imports,  about 
£340,000  represents  English  manu- 
factures ;  £200,000  products  of  British 
India ;  while  Hong  Kong sendsgooda, 
partly  of  British,  partly  of  Chinese 
origin,  to  about  the  same  value.  From 
the  Straits  Settlements  produce  \a 
imported  to  the  value  of  £22,000, 


1  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  British  steamers  and  16  British  sailing- vessels 
visited  Bangkok  in  1888,  and  only  17  French  steamers  and  no  French  sailing- 
vessels.  The  gross  sea-borne  trade  of  Bangkok  in  the  same  year  was  valued  at 
over  four  millions  sterling,  the  imports  at  £1,657,708,  and  the  exports  at 
£2,598,901.  The  import  of  cotton  manufactures  was  valued  at  £302,746,  and 
cotton  yams  at  £40,936. 
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making  in  all  £762,000,  or  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 

"  The  imports  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  valued  at  £164,000,  and 
from  the  United  States  £50,000.  If 
we  suppose  the  imports  from  Hong 
Kong  to  be  equally  divided  between 
goods  of  British  aud  Chinese  origin, 
the  result  will  be,  articles  produced  in 
Great  Britain  and  British  possessions 
to  the  value  of  £640,000,  against 
£314,000  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  United  States^  and  China 
combined. 

"  The  commercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  Siam,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  consequently — 
In  fixed  capital,  as  2  to  1 ;  in  steamers, 
as  8  to  1 ;  in  exports,  as  9  to  2 ;  in 
imports,  as  2  to  1. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the 
import  duties  are  only  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  Siam  proper  were  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  any  European  Power 
with  protectionist  tendencies,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  tariff  would 
be  greatly  increased;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  what  has  been  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  Tonquin,  that 
differential  duties  would  be  imposed 
to  the  disadvantage  of  British  trade." 

After  reading  this  report,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  chief  commissioner  of 
Burmah,  writing  to  the  '  Times,'  in 
his  letter  dated  October  12,  1885, 
that— 

"  I  beg  to  add  that  British  interests 
appear  also  to  require  that  the  King 
of  Siam,  so  long  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
assured  of  support  in  the  conservation 
of  his  independence  and  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dominions." 

No  better  assurance  of  support 
could  have  been  given  by  us  to 
the  King  of  Siam  than  the  pro- 


mise of  co-operation  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  Burmah 
and  Siam,  by  railway.  Our  trade 
with  Siam  would  in  that  case 
vastly  and  rapidly  expand,  our 
fixed  capital  in  the  country  would 
increase,  and  our  railway  route  to 
China,  which  would  pass  through 
Northern  Siam  and  its  Shan  States, 
would  never  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  French  hands,  and  the  French, 
knowing  this,  would  cease  all 
thought  of  further  encroaching 
on  the  king's  territories. 

The  strengthening  of  the  French 
hands  in  Indo-Ohina  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  Siam  would  render 
France  a  more  formidable  anta- 
gonist^ for  it  would  keep  a  larger 
army  in  Indo-China  and  have  a 
larger  recruiting-field  for  its  native 
auxiliaries.  The  absorption  of 
Siam  by  France  would  place  the 
French  frontier  within  sixty  miles 
of  Maulmain;  would  render  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Burmah, 
between  it  and  our  Straits  Settle- 
ments, French  territory ;  would 
destroy  our  trade  in  Siam  and  its 
Shan  States ;  stop  the  recruitment 
of  cattle  ^  and  elephants  from  those 
countries,  which  are  the  breed- 
ing-grounds for  Burmah;  would 
ruin  our  pedlars,  foresters,  timber- 
traders,  and  other  fellow-subjects 
in  Siam ;  and  would  block  for  ever 
our  connection  with  China  by 
railway. 

There  seemed  to  be  every  reason 
for  making  arrangements  with  Siam 
for  connecting  it  with  Burmah, 
and  continuing  the  proposed  rail- 
way to  China ;  and  if  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre  had  been  still  chief  com- 
missioner of  Burmah,  doubtless 
the  advisability  of  pushing  on  the 


^  In  1888,  27,118  bullocks  were  exported  from  Bangkok,  and  according  to  the 
last  Consular. Report,  ''the  export  of  cattle  overland  to  Burmah  is  said  to  be 
about  double  that  from  Bangkok.^'  One  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle — 
buffaloes  and  bullocks — have  died  in  a  single  year  of  cattle-disease  in  Burmah, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  area  of  our  province  would  have  been  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  supplies  we  were  able  to  draw  from  Siam. 
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ndlway  would  have  been  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Government.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  extension  of  our 
trade  in  the  East,  the  reins  of  the 
province  were  in  the  grasp  of  an 
official  of  a  different  school.  In  a 
letter  which  I  have  leave  to  quote, 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  gave  me  his 
reasons,  in  a  very  straightforward 
manner,  for  opposing  the  connec- 
tion of  Burmah  with  Siam  by 
railway.    He  said : — 

"  I  demur  to  the  correctness  of  any 
statement  that  I  'had  set  my  face 
against  our  being  linked  on  to  Siam.' 
I  have  distinctly  and  repeatedly  said 
that  I  would  gladly  see  a  railway  from 
Maulmain  md  Eaheng  to  Bangkok 
and  the  Yunnan  border.  And  I  have 
repeatedly  said  that  such  a  railway 
would  do  great  good  to  that  part  of 
British  Burmah,  and  eflpecially  to  the 
port  of  Maulmain.  But  I  have  at  the 
same  time  said  that  in  my  jud^ent 
that  railway  would  be  too  dearly 
purchased  if  it  involved  a  guarantee 
from  India  to  Siam  against  French 
aggression.  And  I  have  also  said 
that  in  my  belief  the  railway  from 
Maulmain  to  Baheng  would  not  pay 
for  many  years;  also  that  there  are 
other  railways  in  Burmah  and  in 
India  on  which  money  from  the 
Indian  Treasury  would  be  more  use- 
fully spent  than  on  the  Maubnain- 
Baheng  line.  If  you  or  any  one  else 
can  get  British  Burmah  linked  by 
railway  to  Siam,  I  shall  re^rd  you 
as  benefactors  to  British  Burmah. 
But,  as  you  are  aware,  benefits  can  be 
bought  at  too  high  a  price.'' 

We  have  seen  in  Mr  Satow's 
letter  to  Earl  Granville  that  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Siam 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
nation — and,  indeed,  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
We  have  been  warned  by  him  that 
if  Siam  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  any  European  Power  with 
protectionist  tendencies,  it  would 
be  the  death-blow  to  our  commerce 
in  the  country.  We  have  seen 
that  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
considered    British    interests  in 
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Siam  already  sufficient  to  require 
us  to  assure  the  King  of  Siam 
of  support  in  his  independence, 
and  of  the  int^rity  of  his 
dominions. 

The  connection  of  Siam  with 
Burmah  by  railway  would  cer- 
tainly increase  our  stake  in  Siam 
by  developing  British  and  Indo- 
Siamese  trade;  but  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  would  increase  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Government 
of  India.  Our  trade  is  not  in 
such  a  position  as  to  allow  us  to 
hand  over  markets  to  the  French. 
The  Siamese  dominions  are  at 
present  nearly  exclusively  British 
markets,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  British  nation 
will  calmly  stand  by  and  see  its 
goods  turned  out  of  those  markets 
by  our  French  rivals. 

I  was  glad  to  find  during  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  in  which  I 
gave  an  account  of  my  explorations 
before  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  that  the  India  Council, 
as  represented  by  Colonel,  now 
Sir  Henry  Yule,  the  most  emi- 
nent authority  on  Indo-Chinai  did 
not  consider  the  French  bugbear 
a  sufficient  reason  for  blocking  the 
Burmah-Siam-China  Bailway,  and, 
with  it,  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce in  South-eastern  Asia.  He 
said : — 

"As  to  the  projects  themselves, 
described  in  the  paper,  I  cannot  now 
say  much,  for  what  I  have  to  say  will 
probably  have  to  be  said  elsewhere 
[in  the  India  Council].  I  feel  the 
difficulties  that  beset  them — not  engi- 
neering difficulties,  but  of  quite  an- 
other Kind.  Still,  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  events  which  are  even  now  [No- 
vember 1885]  upon  the  wing  [the  an- 
nexation of  Upper  Burmah  and  its 
Shan  States]  m&y  help  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  execution  of  the  projects 
which  Mr  Colquhoun  had  at  heart, 
and  on  which  he  and  Mr  Halletthave 
expended  an  amount  of  thought  and 
energy  which  I  cannot  believe  will  be 
in  vain." 
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As  to  the  statement  by  Sir 
Charles  Bernard,  that  in  his  "  be- 
lief the  railway  from  Maulmain 
to  Kaheng  would  not  pay  for 
many  years,"  that  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  estimates 
based  upon  opinions  as  to  the  pro- 
spective trade  that  would  accrue 
to  projected  railways  in  Burmah 
have  always  proved  below  the 
mark.  The  paying  prospect  of 
railways  in  Burmah  was  officially 
allowed  by  the  Government  of 
India,  in  its  despatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  January  1881, 
where  it  stated  that — 

"  The  great  financial  success  of  the 
Bangoon-Prome  Eailway  ^a  success 
almost  unprecedented  in  railway  con- 
struction m  India)  has  demonstrated 
that  railways  in  Burmah  will,  on 
account  of  the  enterprising  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  great  undevel- 
oped wealth  of  the  country,  not  only 
give  large  indirect  returns  in  land, 
customs,  and  forest  revenue,  but  will 
pay,  wiUiin  a  very  short  period  after 
oeing  opened  to  traffic,  a  fair  percent- 
age of  net  income  on  their  capital 
cost." 

The  line  to  our  frontier,  besides 
opening  out  and  developing  the 
country  through  which  it  passed, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
veying the  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Siamese  lines  with  which  it  would 
be  connected;  and  when  the  line 
is  extended  to  Ohina,  a  vast  in- 
crease of  traffic  would  be  ensured. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  doubt  that  when  the  Siamese 
railways  are  constructed,  this 
branch  line  to  our  seaport  would 
be  the  most  profitable  line  in  our 
Indian  dominions.  It  would  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  connec- 
tion between  Baheng  and  Bangkok 
is  completed ;  and  if  opened  up  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Siamese 
section  of  the  branch,  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  in  the  first  year 
far  more  than  recoup  the  Govern- 


ment for  the  interest  upon  the 
outlay  for  its  construction. 

Sir  Bichard  Temple,  who  has 
administered  some  of  the  largest 
provinces  in  India,  in  writing  of 
our  proposed  line  to  Ohina,  gave 
his  opinion  that — 

"By  all  the  accoimts  of  explora- 
tion, also  on  a  consideration  of  the 
commercial  and  political  geography, 
this  is  the  most  promising  of  all  the 
future  railway  lines  that  can  be  de- 
vised.'' 

And,  in  comparing  our  North- 
western frontier  of  India  with 
our  North-eastern  or  Burmese 
frontier.  Sir  Bichard  says: — 

"The  ways  across  the  North- 
western frontier,  from  the  British 
side,  lead  to  notliing  profitable  for 
British  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ways  across  the  North-eastern 
frontier  lead  to  regions  full  of  pro- 
spective advantage  for  British  com- 
merce and  for  British  expansion  in 
every  way.  ...  On  our  North- 
western frontier  the  railways  are 
mainly  for  strategic  or  political  ob- 
jects, and  only  in  part  for  commercial 
objects.  But  on  this  our  North- 
eastern or  Indo  -  Chinese  frontier, 
the  railways  will  be  mainly  for  com- 
iherce,  for  the  opening  of  new  markets, 
for  the  spreaa  of  cultivation  and 
habitation,  for  material  development 
in  every  way." 

Our  system  of  railways  would 
act  like  arteries,  developing  the 
resources,  mineral  and  agricultural, 
of  all  the  regions  they  traversed, 
and  would  enable  us  to  throw 
British  goods  right  into  the  in- 
terior, and  bring  back  in  return 
the  produce  of  Siam  and  China 
for  shipment  at  Maiilmain. 

Let  us  compare  this  project  with 
that  which  is  favoured  by  Sir 
Charles  Bernard.  In  his  address  to 
the  Scottish  Geographical  Society 
in  November  1887,  some  months 
before  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  had 
arranged  with  the  King  of  Siam 
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for  the  snrvejing  of  the  Siamese 
system  of  railways,  he  said  : — 

"A  railway  is  now  being  made, 
and  will  be  open  within  eighteen 
months,  to  Mandalay.  That  line  will 
doubtless  be  continued  to  Bhamo, 
700  miles  from  the  sea,  and  35 
miles  from  the  border  of  China.  The 
ancient  route  of  traffic  between 
Burmah  and  China  was  by  Bhamo 
and  the  Irawaddy  valley.  We  ought 
to  make  the  most  of  that  route,  and 
exhaust  its  possibilities,  before  we 
committed  ourselves  to  creating 
another  and  a  wholly  new  route.  No 
doubt  the  lofty  passes  on  the  old 
path  between  Bluuno  and  Yunnan- 
loo  were  most  serious  obstacles  to  a 
railway  on  that  route.  But  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  much  easier  grsuii- 
ents  if  the  Shweli  valley  and  other 
yallejrs  leading  towards  Sunning-foo, 
instead  of  to  Tali-foo,  were  examined. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  coun- 
try would  take  one  or  two  seasons." 

We  have  seen  that  the  branch 
line  for  connecting  Maulmain  and 
Raheng  will  probably  cost  about 
1^  million  sterling.  Mr  Archer, 
our  vice-consul  at  Zimm6,  re- 
ported in  1887  upon  the  portion 
of  our  proposed  railway  from 
Raheng  to  China  that  lies  in  Siam 
and  its  Shan  States,  as  follows : — 

^^Best  Route  for  Railway  thrmgh 
Northern  Siam. — If  the  railroad  were 
made  to  pass  through  Zinmi^  the 
great  mass  of  mountains  between  the 
city  and  Kiang  Hai  would  probablpr 
prove  a  serious  difficulty.  But  if 
it  were  to  foUow  the  valleys  of  the 
Meh  Nam  and  Meh  Wang  as  far  as 
Lakon  (our  route),  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  great  natural  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  thence  north-eastward 
to  Muang  Ngow  the  road  would  lie 
over  easy  undulating  country.  From 
Muang  Ngow  to  Penyow  the  water- 
shed of  the  Meh  Nam  and  Meh  Kong 
must  be  crossed  ;  but  it  is  of  no  great 
elevation  ^merely  undulating  ground^ 
and  I  believe  would  not  present  any 
serious  difficulties.  Once  this  range 
is  passed,  the  whole  way  to  Kiang 
Hsen,  and  some  distance  farther 
northward,  is  on  almost  quite  level 


ground,  apparently  highly  suitable  for 
a  railway.  This  route  I  think  pre- 
ferable, not  only  because  it  offers 
greater  natural  facilities,  but  because 
a  larc^e  portion  of  the  countiy  tra- 
versed is  capable  of  great  development, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages 
of  a  railway  to  these  States  are  baiKd, 
not  on  the  actual  wealth,  but  on 
the  consequent  development^  of  the 
country." 

To  learn  the  character  of  the 
country  along  our  route  between 
Kiang  Hsen  and  Kiang  Hung,  we 
can  turn  to  Gamier's  account  of 
the  part  of  his  journey  skirting 
the  river  from  Kiang  Hsen  to 
Sop  Yong,  a  place  half-way  be- 
tween Kiang  Hsen  and  Kiang 
Hung.  There  were  no  serious 
physical  difficulties  noted  by  him 
on  this  part  of  his  journey,  and 
his  party  turned  inland  at  Sop 
Yong  [simply  because  it  was  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  plains  neigh- 
bouring the  river  were  swampy. 
The  only  other  European  observer 
who  has  traversed  any  portion  of 
our  route  between  Kiang  Hsen 
and  Kiang  Hung  is  Mr  Archer, 
who,  in  his  journey  back  from 
Kiang  Tung  in  1887,  struck  it  at 
Muang  Len  (Lim,  a  place  35 
miles  to  the  north  of  Kiang  Hsen). 
In  the  account  of  his  journey  he 
reports  that — 

"  Muang  Len  has  a  more  prosper- 
ous appearance  than  any  Chiengtung 
(Kiang  Tung)  district  I  had  yet  seen. 
The  valley  is  broad,  and  there  are 
numerous  villages  with  extensive  rioe- 
fielda  These  settlements  are  com- 
paratively new,  for,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Uhiengsen  (Kiang  Hsen)  m 
1803,  Chiengmai  (Zimm6)  advanced 
up  the  valley  of  the  Meh  Kong  and 
took  off  captives  all  the  inhabitants 
they  could  find.  The  junction  of  the 
Men  Len  with  the  Meh  Kong  is  about 
a  day's  journey  from  the  village 
where  we  encamped.  From  Muang 
Len  to  Huapong,  also  a  prosperous- 
looking  district,  IS  a  day's  journey  on 
a  gooa  road,  mostly  through  bamboo 
forest;  and  the  next  day,  May  31, 
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we  passed  through  Hong  Luk,  crossed 
the  Meh  Sai,  and  reached  Ban  Tham 
in  Chiengsen,  about  10  miles  below 
the  Siamese  fort.  Hong  Luk  is  a 
populous  and  well-cultivated  district. 
In  passing  through  Wieng  Phan,  just 
south  of  tue  Meh  Sai,  and  close  to  the 
Siamese  fort,  I  saw  a  settlement  just 
being  made  in  the  jungle  by  Chieng- 
tung  people,  who  were  busy  putting 
up  their  nouses." 

From  all  information  gained  by 
explorers,  it  is  evident  that  from 
Raheng  northwards  to  Kiang 
Hung,  a  distance  of  470  miles, 
the  fine  for  our  proposed  railway 
is  exceptionally  free  from  physical 
difficulties,  il^ang  Hung  lies  2000 
feet  above  sea-leveL  Near  this 
important  town  the  Meh  Kong  or 
Cambodia  river  will  have  to  be 
crossed;  and  after  crossing  the 
river,  an  ascent  of  2520  feet  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  railway 
along  the  slope  of  the  Yunnan 
plateau  to  Ssumao,  the  frontier- 
post  of  China.  The  total  length 
of  this  line  from  Maulmain  to 
Ssumao  is  estimated  at  700  miles. 

Mr  Oolbome  Saber's  survey 
and  levels  along  the  Bhamo  route, 
which  proceeds  from  Bhamo  —  a 
town  700  miles  from  a  seaport, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  steamer 
navigation  on  the  Irawaddy  — 
through  Tali-foo  to  Yunnan-foo, 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan,  showed  that  the 
country  traversed  by  the  route 
was  of  an  alpine  character,  and 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  passes 
over  the  series  of  mountains  be- 
tween Bhamo  and  Tali-foo  have 
their  summit  at  a  greater  altitude 
than  that  of  any  of  the  passes  over 
the  Alps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Stelvio,  which  lies  800  feet  above 


the  level  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Bemina,  the  next  highest  to  the 
Stelvio,  only  rises  to  7658  feet 
above  sea-level,  whereas  the  pass 
between  Bhamo  and  the  Salween 
river  lies  at  an  altitude  of  8730 
feet;  that  between  the  Salween 
and  the  Meh  Kong  at  8166  feet; 
that  between  the  Meh  Kong  and 
Ghutung  at  8510  feet;  that  be- 
tween Chutung  and  the  Shan-Pi 
river  at  8410  feet;  and  that  be- 
tween the  Shan-Pi  and  Tali-foo  at 
8090  feet. 

To  connect  Bhamo  with  Yunnan- 
foo,  the  chief  town  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan,  would  require 
a  railway  at  least  967  miles  in 
length.  The  stupendous  cost  of 
such  a  line  can  be  judged  from  the 
report  of  Mr  Colbome  Baber,  who 
surveyed  and  levelled  the  portion 
of  the  route  lying  between  Momein 
and  Yunnan-foo.    He  says — 

"  The  trade-route  from  Yunnan-foo 
to  Teng-yuch  (or  Momein,  the  frontier 
post  of  China  with  the  Chinese  Shan 
States)  is  the  worst  possible  route 
with  the  least  conceivable  trade.'* 

Again  he  says — 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  construct  a  railway. 
By  piercing  half-a-dozen  Mont  Cenis 
tunnels  and  erecting  a  few  Menai 
bridges,  the  road  from  Burmah  to 
Yunnan-foo  could  doubtless  be  much 
improved.** 

The  advocates  of  the  Bhamo 
route  assume  that  because  the 
crow-line  distance  from  Bhamo  to 
Yunnan-foo  is  only  375  miles  in 
length,  these  two  places  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  connected 
by  railway.^  They  seem  not  to 
have  studied,  or  if  they  have 
studied,  are  unable  to  comprehend 


^  A  snperstitiouB  belief  that  the  ancient  trade-routes  must  necessarily  be  the 
beat  has  always  influenced  Indian  officialism.  It  overlooks  the  important  fact 
that  routes  which  were  well  adapted  for  caravan  traffic  may  be  quite  unsuitable 
for  railway  communication ;  and  also  that  the  character  and  localities  of  com- 
merce have  changed  since  the  ancient  routes  were  opened  up. 
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Mr  Baber's  report,  maps,  and 
sections,  which  were  made  by  him 
when  accompanying  the  Grosvenor 
Mission  from  Yunnan.  These 
have  been  issued  both  by  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  and  as  a 
Parliamentary  Blue-book  (China, 
No.  3,  1878),  and  are  therefore 
easily  accessible. 

In  the  Blue-book  the  maps  are 
drawn  to  a  large  scale,  3  miles  to 
the  inch,  and  the  levels  of  the 
route  above  sea-level  are  written 
upon  it,  and  given  separately  in  a 
table  on  pp.  30  and  31  of  the 
report.  The  country  passed  over 
by  the  caravan  route  is  clearly 
delineated  on  these  maps.  The 
track  is  seen  traversing  high 
passes,  between  great  hills,  tower- 
ing up  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  crest  of  the  passes,  and  cross- 
ing deep  ravines  and  steep  valleys, 
not  in  a  level  crow -line  (that 
would  necessitate  viaducts  many 
thousand  feet  high,  at  an  expense 
in  comparison  with  which  the  cost 
of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  as 
nothing),  but  zigzagging  up  and 
down  the  valleys  and  ravines,  and 
following  the  general  contortions  of 
the  passes.  Thus  the  crow-line  of 
375  miles  is  developed  into  489^ 
miles  for  caravan  traffic,  so  as  to 
enable  mules  and  human  beings 
to  clamber  over  the  mountain- 
passes  between  the  two  places. 
To  any  competent  engineer  who 
studied  the  maps,  it  would  be 
evident  that  the  length  of  a  rail- 
way with  a  ruling  gradient  of  100 
feet  to  a  mile,  carried  from  Bhamo 
to  Yunnan-foo,  would  be  at  least 
967  miles. 

Some  of  the  ravines  are  so  steep, 
that  if  the  crow-line  were  adhered 
to,  mules,  or  even  goats,  could  not 
crawl  up  them.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  descent  from  the 
crest  of  the  pass  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  Salween  to  the  bridge  over 
that  river.  The  dead  drop  in  a 
crow-line  of  one  mile  is  6300  feet. 


and  a  zigzag  seven  miles  in  length 
has  had  to  be  made  up  the  face  of 
the  ravine  to  enable  mules  to  ascend 
and  descend  it.  Railway  trains  are 
neither  flies,  nor  crows,  nor  mules, 
and  therefore  can  neither  crawl 
up  precipices,  follow  a  crow -line 
through  the  air,  nor  proceed  up  a 
mule-track.  To  ascend  this  ravine, 
this  crow-line  distance  of  one  mile^ 
the  railway  track,  if  straight,  would 
have  to  be  at  least  63  miles  long, 
in  order  to  allow  a  locomotive  to 
haul  up  a  load  equal  to  six  times 
its  own  weight  in  addition  to  itsell 
The  100-feet-to-the-mile  gradient 
up  on  the  straight  portions  would 
have  to  be  flattened  at  every  curve 
of  the  zigzags:  this  means  addi- 
tional length,  which,  together  with 
the  necessary  level-lengths  which 
are  required  to  give  runaway  trains 
a  chance  of  being  again  brought 
under  control,  would  add  three  or 
four  miles  on  to  the  63  miles  men- 
tioned above.  It  will  be  rather 
within  than  without  the  mark  to 
allow  66  miles  for  the  alignment 
of  a  railway  over  this  single  crow- 
mile  of  country. 

The  difficulties,  so  well  described 
by  Mr  Baber,  lie  in  Chinese  ter- 
ritory, and  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Chinese  would 
ever  consent  to  undertake  such  a 
costly  railway  through  such  a  poof 
and  sparsely  populated  hilly  region 
as  is  traversed  by  the  Bhamo  route. 

The  only  other  route  from  Upper 
Burmah  to  Yunnan  that  has  been 
followed  by  Europesms  is  that  from 
Hlinedet  (Hlaingdet),  a  station 
about  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Man- 
dalay,  vid  Kiang  Tung  and  Kiang 
Hung,  to  Ssumao.  In  1872,  Dr 
Cushing  ascended  the  Hlinedet  pass 
to  Poayhla,  3600  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  proceeded  to  Mon^  or  Mong 
Nai,  crossing  four  hill -ranges. 
From  Mon^  he  passed  over  three 
ranges  of  hills,  and  descended  to 
the  Takaw  ferry,  where  he  crossed 
the  Salween.    Between  the  Sal- 
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ween  and  Kiang  Tung  three  or 
four  ranges  of  hills,  as  well  as  four 
or  five  spurs,  making  eight  ascents 
and  descents,  occur  on  the  route, 
one  of  the  passes  rising  to  6400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
another  to  6600  feet.  The  country 
between  Kiang  Tung  and  Eiang 
Hung  is  equally  difficult,  the  route 
crossing  five  mountains  before 
reaching  the  Meh  Kong  river  at 
Kiang  Hung. 

The  Salween  river  might  be 
reached  from  Foayhla  by  another 
route,  swaying  slightly  to  the  north, 
if  it  is  found  possible  to  carry  a 
railway  across  the  Nattit  pass, 
4800  feet  above  sea-level.  This 
pass,  however,  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  feared  it  wiU  prove  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  Anyhow, 
a  railway  from  Hlinedet  to  the 
Salween  will  prove  a  most  expen- 
sive undertaking ;  and  the  country 
to  the  east  of  the  ferry,  between 
it  and  the  Meh  Kong,  although 
much  easier  than  on  the  Bhamo 
route,  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  in 
the  uttermost  degree  unlikely  that 
it  will  ever  be  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  a  railway. 

Two  other  routes — the  ones  that 
are  at  present  apparently  favoured 
by  the  Government  for  the  con- 
nection of  Burmah  and  Ohina — 
converge  on  the  Salween  at  the 
Kun  L6n  ferry.  One  starts  from 
Mandalay  and  proceeds  eastward 
through  Theebaw  and  Thoungze  to 
the  ferry ;  and  the  other,  after 
ascending  the  Shan  plateau  by  the 
pass  leading  from  Hlinedet  to 
Foayhla,  takes  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  the  ferry.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  on  the  first  route 
are  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the 
Government  surveyors  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  route  lying  between 
Mandalay  and  Thoungze.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  cart-road 
to  Maymyo  (Pyinulwin),  a  place 
24  miles  to  the  east  of  Mandalay, 
has  had  to  be  contoured  to  44 


miles,  and  ascends  in  this  dis- 
tance 3300  feet.  The  descent  to 
Thoungze  from  Maymyo  is  given 
by  our  surveyors  as  1600  feet,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  ascent  from 
the  plain  of  the  Irawaddy  is  said 
to  be  very  steep.  Thoungze  lies 
on  the  route  to  Theinni,  and  is 
only  40  miles  in  an  air-line  from 
Mandalay,  or  about  one -fourth 
of  the  air -line  distance  from 
Mandalay  to  the  Kun  L6n  ferry, 
where  the  route  would  cross  the 
Salween.  The  difficulties  of  the 
route,  according  to  people  who 
have  traversed  it,  are  said  to  be 
still  greater  beyond  Thoungze. 
The  great  gash  in  the  country,  be- 
tween 1100  and  1200  feet  deep, 
called  the  Goteik  defile,  has  to  be 
descended  by  steps  cut  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  for  800  feet  to  a 
natural  bridge  across  the  ravine, 
and,  having  crossed  it,  the  preci- 
pice on  the  other  bank  has  to  be 
ascended  in  the  same  manner. 
The  banks  of  the  ravine  are  3600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Between  Thoungze  and  Theebaw, 
besides  this  ravine,  one  descent  of 
800  feet  and  another  of  1600  feet 
have  to  be  made,  as  weU  as  ascents 
of  1500  feet^  800  feet,  and  900 
feet.  Even  on  reaching  Theebaw 
you  are  only  half-way  to  the  Sal- 
ween, and  have  not  crossed  the 
high  range  which  divides  the  drain- 
age of  the  Irawaddy  from  that  of 
the  Salween. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  the 
level  of  the  country  beyond  Thee- 
baw, but  I  find  in  the  accounts  of 
a  journey  from  Theinni  to  the 
Kun  L6n  ferry,  that  20  miles 
out  of  the  52  miles  is  very  diffi- 
cult. Looking  at  these  particu- 
lars, it  will  be  seen  that  the  as- 
cent from  Mandalay  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plateau  at  Maymyo  is 
nearly  double  as  great  as  the  as- 
cent from  our  frontier  to  the  crest 
of  the  pass  on  the  Maulmain- 
Kaheng  route,  and  the  descent  to 
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Thoungze  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
to  Baheng.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  within  40  miles  of 
Mandalay  by  a  railway  from  Man- 
dalay  to  the  Salween  must  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  which 
would  ba  met  by  the  Burma-Siam- 
Ohina  Railway  between  our  fron- 
tier and  Raheng,  and  probably 
greater  than  those  on  the  whole 
of  the  line  from  our  frontier  to 
Kiang  Hung. 

The  second  route  starts  from 
Hlinedet,  and  clambers  the  steep 
western  flank  of  the  Shan  plateau 
to  Foayhla,  from  which  place  the 
Kun  Ldn  ferry  across  the  Salween 
can  be  reached  by  caravans  by  vari- 
ous routes,  all  of  which  are  difficult. 
The  northerly  route  over  the  Nat- 
tit  hill  is  believed  to  be  impracti- 
cable for  a  railway.  Another, 
proceeding  eastwards,  crosses  four 
ranges  of  hills  before  it  reaches 
Mong  Nai.  It  thence  proceeds 
northwards  to  the  ferry,  crossing 
a  very  difficult  range  of  hills  be- 
fore reaching  the  Salween.  The 
portion  of  this  route  between 
Hlinedet  and  Foayhla,  and  be- 
tween Foayhla  and  Mong  Nai, 
presents  serious  obstructions  to 
the  construction  of  a  railway.  To 
avoid  one  of  the  hills  between 
Foayhla  and  Mong  Nai,  and  to 
cross  the  others  by  easier  passes, 
Mr  Scott,  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Shan  States,  pro- 
poses that  the  railway,  after  leav- 
ing Foayhla,  shall  take  a  great 
sweep  southwards  to  Mong  Hpai, 
and  from  Mong  Hpai  proceed  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  Mong 
NaL  This  will  involve  a  railway 
distance  between  Rangoon  and 
Mong  Nai  of  about  525  miles, 
and,  according  to  him,  Mong  Nai 
is  distant  200  miles  from  the  Kun 
Ldn  ferry  across  the  Salween. 
The  distance  from  Rangoon  to 
the  Kun  Ldn  ferry  would  there- 
fore be  at  least  725  miles,  or  a 


greater  distance  than  Maulmain 
is  from  the  Chinese  frontier  at 
Ssumao.  The  most  serious  ob- 
stacle between  Mong  Hpai  and 
Mong  Nai,  according  to  Mr  Scott, 
is  "the  deep  gash  in  the  hills 
made  by  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Nam  Fwon,"  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  that  "  deep  gash  " 
can  be  avoided.  Anyhow,  the 
avoidance  of  the  gash  might  add 
considerably  to  the  length  of  tiie 
railway. 

I  have  previously  shown  how 
difficult  the  country  east  of  the 
Salween,  along  the  Bhamo  and 
Takaw  routes,  is,  one  line  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Kun  Ldn  feny 
route,  and  the  other  south.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  on 
the  Kun  Ldn  ferry  route,  although 
perhaps  less  than  on  the  Bhamo 
route,  will  be  greater  than  on  the 
Takaw  route. 

The  Bhamo  and  Kun  Ldn  ferry 
routes,  which  seemingly  are  the 
only  ones  finding  any  lavour  with 
Government,  deal  only  with  the 
country  west  of  the  Salween,  are 
purely  local  routes,  and  can  never 
be  anything  else,  as  their  termini 
would  still  be  on  the  western  or 
Burmah  side  of  the  enormous  phy- 
sical barriers  crossed  by  the  cara- 
van routes  from  Upper  Burmah 
to  Yunnan.  To  talk  of  either 
Bhamo  or  the  Kun  Ldn  ferry  as 
on  the  Chinese  frontier  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  is  altogether 
misleading,  as  both  these  places 
are  separated  from  the  fertile  and 
populous  regions  of  Southern  China 
by  alpine  country,  over  which  the 
Chinese  would  never  consent  to 
carry  a  railway. 

The  more  the  subject  is  exam- 
ined, the  more  evident  does  it  be- 
come that  the  only  possible  rail- 
way connection  between  Burmah 
and  China  must  be  by  the  Maul- 
main route  projected  by  us.  It  is 
a  case  of  that  or  nothing. 
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The  enterprise  which  we  pro- 
pose is  big  with  promise,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  future 
generations.  Our  policy,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  should  be 
to  develop  by  every  means  in  our 
power  our  intercourse  and  inter- 
communication between  India  and 
China — between  British  manufac- 
turers and  millions  of  Chinese, 
Siamese,  and  Shan  customers.  A 
prudent  and  yet  resolute  readiness 
to  undertake  reasonable  responsi- 
bilities, inseparable  from  the  duties 
of  agreat  commercial  nation,  should 
be  the  key-note  of  our  national  pol- 
icy, and  should  be  the  badge  of  no 
particular  party.  It  is  for  the 
commercial  community  and  work- 
ing classes  to  see  that  such  a  policy 
is  undertaken  and  adhered  to. 

We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
and  it  is  by  trade  that  we  live. 
Every  nerve  should  be  strained  by 
the  manufacturer  and  working  man 
to  gain  for  British  commerce  the 


great  market  existing  in  Western 
China.  The  French  are  already 
in  the  field  to  snatch  it  from  us ; 
surveyors  and  engineers  are  at 
work  surveying  and  estimating 
for  the  railways  from  the  Tonquin 
seaboard.  The  race  in  this  case 
is  to  the  swift,  and  it  still  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  French  or 
British  enterprise  will  win  the 
much-coveted  prize. 

It  will  be  strange  indeed  if,  with 
the  advantage  we  now  possess  by 
the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah 
and  its  Shan  States,  the  press,  the 
mercantile  community,  the  manu- 
facturers, and  working  classes  of 
this  kingdom,  cannot  induce  the 
Covemment  to  make  or  guarantee 
the  sections  of  our  rsolway  to 
China  which  lie  in  British  terri- 
tory, and  thus  throw  open  for 
British  commerce  the  most  mag- 
nificent, unopened,  and  available 
market  in  the  world. 

Holt  S.  Hallett. 


THE  UNIVEKSITY  EXTENSION. 

An  unclassified  jelly,  who  lived  in  a  swamp. 

Subsisting  entirely  by  suction. 
Annexed  one  fine  morning  a  fit  of  the  cramp. 

Which  he  feared  would  soon  prove  his  destruction. 
"I  am  sure  I  require  a  complete  change  of  scene. 

For  this  fly  in  my  ointment  seems  chronic ; " 
So  his  lares  he  packed  in  his  bag  eocene. 

And  made  tracks  for  a  region  more  tonic. 

Then  he  breasted  a  hill,  and,  on  reaching  the  top. 

He  thought  he  might  just  snatch  a  morsel 
Of  lunch,  when  he  found  he'd  developed  a  crop 

Of  black  hair,  and  the  bone  which  is  dorsal. 
Now  he  roams  through  the  virginal  forests  for  food; 

Where  the  tree-fern,  along  with  its  cousin 
The  primitive  palm,  in  prophetical  mood, 

Evolves  coal, — and  briquettes  by  the  dozen. 
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One  day,  as  he  mused  on  his  dubious  past 

(As  we  all  do  at  some  time  or  other), 
A  sudden  smile  rippled  his  surface  at  last, 

And  he  stood  up,  a  man  and  a  brother. 
His  feeling  for  art  quickly  grew  and  increased, 

Quite  wonderful  in  a  beginner; 
For  he  scraped  mammoths  huge  on  the  bones  of  the  beast 

Which  he'd  previously  scraped  for  his  dinner. 

So  centuries  passed  (I  relate  it  with  pain), 

And  he's  seized  with  unspeakable  yearning; 
With  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  convolute  brain. 

He's  a  prey  to  the  rabies  of  learning. 
And  he  finds  himself  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  web 

Which  is  spread  by  the  Glasgow  Extension; 
With  his  mind  on  the  stretch,  and  his  wits  on  the  ebb, 

He's  expected  to  stand  "at  attention." 

He'd  essays  to  write,  both  on  Ceedmon  and  Bede, 

On  invasions,  both  Roman  and  Norman; 
On  Wiclif,  who  altered  the  national  creed. 

On  Layamon's  Brut,  and  on  Ormin. 
With  Botany,  too,  he's  becoming  au  fait^ 

Cross-examines  each  Dicotyledon; 
He's  off  on  the  war-path  for  fossils  to-day 

Of  the  fauna  which  strolled  about  Eden. 

Now  he'd  give  his  backbone  to  return  to  the  swamp 

Which  he  left  while  still  youthful  and  plastic; 
And  he'd  welcome  rheumatics,  or  fits  of  the  cramp, 

For  he  fears  that  his  brain's  not  elastic. 
There  remains  but  a  plea  of  non  compos  to  beg, — 

His  rhymes  and  his  thoughts  are  confusion ; 
His  Pegasus  limps  like  the  classical  Wegg 

(See  <Our  Mutual  Friend'  for  allusion). 

Elizabeth  M.  Johnstone. 
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THB  HUNTER  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS.^ 


Of  all  game-preservers  Nature 
is  the  greatest.  The  restrictions 
which  she  places  upon  her  most 
favoured  coverts  are  not  less  effect- 
ive than  those  by  which  mankind 
has  sought  to  limit  the  pursuit  of 
the  chase.  Nature  has  her  forest- 
laws  which  hold  out  penalties  of 
life  and  limb,  of  toil,  privation, 
exposure,  even  of  starvation  and 
disease,  to  those  who  would  reck- 
lessly poach  upon  her  preserves. 
Beasts  of  prey  make  efficient  ver- 
derers,  as  the  intruder  who  ven- 
tures into  her  fastnesses  too  often 
discovers  to  his  cost.  Yet  from 
the  commencement  of  days  her 
domains  have  been  steadily  en- 
croached upon,  her  confines  are 
being  more  and  more  restricted, 
and  virgin  soil  must  be  sought  by 
the  hunter  in  wilder  and  more 
inaccessible  solitudes.  The  great 
disafforestment  proceeds  apace,  and 
never  so  rapidly  as  in  our  own  days, 
when  communications  have  been 
made  swift  and  easy  with  most 
comers  of  the  globe.  Almost 
within  a  couple  of  generations  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  being  a 
hunter's  paradise  of  unlimited 
sport,  have  been  so  hemmed  in  by 
purlieus  of  civilisation  and  thinned 
by  the  rifle,  that  complaints  are 
now  frequent  of  the  scarcity  of 
big  game,  and  buffalo,  wapiti,  and 
grizzly  are  being,  driven  back  into 
retreats  wherein  their  extinction  is 
merely  a  matter  of  time,  probably 
of  not  a  long  time.  The  African 
forests,  however,  have  been  little 
more  than  tapped;  and  South 
America  seems  to  present  possibili- 
ties of  sport  which  as  yet  we  are 


scarcely  able  to  estimate.  In  the 
jungles  of  India  man  has  had  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Nature, 
and  sport  has  in  some  cases  to  be 
pursued  under  State  restrictions. 
But  if  the  hunter  were  to  be  asked 
where  his  earthly  paradise  is  situat- 
ed, his  answer  would  assuredly  be, 
in  the  Himalayas.  Sport,  although 
a  prominent  attraction,  is  however 
only  one  of  the  charms  held  out 
by  this  great  mountain  -  range. 
From  the  earliest  ages  the  Hima- 
laya has  cast  a  spell  upon  all 
who  came  under  its  shadow.  The 
deep  impression  made  by  the  lofty 
snow-clad  mountain-peaks  upon  the 
earliest  Aryan  immigrants,  as  they 
halted  for  a  season  at  their  foot, 
has  never  been  effaced  from  the 
feelings  of  their  descendants ;  and 
the  Yedic  hymns  point  to  the 
"snowy  ranges,  the  sea,  and  the 
aerial  river,"  as  best  testifying  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator.  Mount 
Meru,  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
lies  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the 
snowy  range,  and  the  whole  region 
has  from  the  earliest  ages  been 
wrapped  in  a  remarkable  veil  of 
sanctity  and  superstition.  "He 
who  thinks  on  Him^chal,"  says  one 
of  the  Furanas,  "  though  he  should 
not  behold  him,  is  greater  than  he 
who  performs  all  worship  at  Kashi. 
In  a  hundred  ages  of  the  gods  I 
could  not  tell  of  the  glories  of 
Himdchal.  As  the  dew  is  dried 
up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  are  the 
sins  of  mankind  by  the  sight  of 
Him^chal."  It  was  pre-eminently 
the  holy  hill,  the  connecting  link 
between  heaven  and  earth.  It  was 
upon  the  Himalaya  that  the  sacred 


^  Hindu-Koh :  Wanderings  and  Wild  Sport  on  and  beyond  the  Himalayas.  By 
Major-General  Donald  Macintyre,  V.C.,  late  Prince  of  Wales'  ownGoorkhas; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons :  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  1889. 
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Oanges  descended  from  heaven,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  the  loftiest  pas- 
sages of  Sanscrit  poetry.^  The 
mythology  and  national  legends 
of  the  Hindus  all  point  to  the 
awe  and  reverence  with  which  the 
lofty  peaks  of  everlasting  snow 
continued  to  inspire  the  dwellers 
in  the  arid  plains  beneath.  It  is 
not  strange  that  this  vast  and  mys- 
terious land  of  wonder,  with  range 
upon  range  in  endless  succession ; 
with  its  snowy  peaks  towering  to 
the  sky ;  its  gorges,  torrents,  and 
cataracts,  its  glaciers,  its  forests, 
its  precipices;  its  sunlit  glories 
and  its  misty  gloom,  a  panorama 
ever  shifting  but  always  the  same, 
— should  seem  to  the  imaginative 
Hindus  a  region  apart  from  their 
everyday  earth — a  i^rine  where  the 
gods  were  to  be  most  readily  sought 
— a  meet  refuge  for  asceticism,  a 
fitting  solitude  for  devout  medi- 
tation. 

Nor  is  the  spell  of  the  Hima- 
layas less  potent  in  our  own  times, 
though  susceptible  of  a  more  ma- 
terial explanation.  To  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  wearied  and  worried  in  cut- 
cherry  or  on  parade,  the  change 
from  the  plains  to  the  hills  in  the 
hot  weather  is  the  passage  from 
death  to  life.  As  he  toils  upwards 
towards  Simla  or  Mussoorie  or 
moist  Darjeeling,  a  load  of  op- 
pression seems  to  fall  off  with 
every  step.  His  spirits  rise  as  he 
feels  the  scent  of  the  deodars; 
the  pure,  thin  air  quickens  his 
pulse  and  dispels  his  languor  in  a 
way  that  no  pwrikdh  could  do. 


however  manfully  pulled;  his  en- 
ergies become  more  vigorous  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
vegetation  along  his  road  becomes 
more  robust  and  hardy.  He  has 
passed  from  the  tropic  to  the  tem- 
perate zone.  At  Simla  or  Mus- 
soorie, or  at  Dehra  Dhoon,  or  any 
other  of  those  "  Capuas  "  where,  if 
we  may  believe  tiie  press,  high 
officials  fritter  away  the  pubUc 
time  right  pleasantly,  he  will  find 
in  the  height  of  perfection  all  those 
conditions  of  indolence  which 
'*  A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth 
to  say, 

No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared 
even  for  play.** 

He  may  linger  if  he  will  in  these 
Armida's  gardens ;  but  if  he  be  a 
true  man,  be  he  hunter,  natural- 
ist, or  mountaineer,  he  will  fly  the 
slopes  of  the  Sewaliks,  and  on  with 
us  to  the  central  and  even  the 
northern  heights,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  an  evening 
and  morning  "  distant  view  of  the 
snowy  range,"  —  all  wonderful 
though  it  be  when  painted  in  the 
grandest  and  most  brilliant  colours 
the  sun  ever  mixed. 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  better 
guide  for  such  an  excursion  than 
that  gallant  general  of  Goorkhas, 
Donald  Macintyre?  Since  the 
"  Old  Forest  Ranger,"  Colonel  Wal- 
ter Campbell,  went  over  to  the 
majority,  there  is  no  "  lord  of  the 
waste  "  with  whom  we  would  more 
readily  join  camp.  There  are  two 
classes  of  sportsmen  in  India — ^the 
shikaree  of  the  mountains  and 


High,  on  the  top  of  Himavan,  the  mighty  Mahaswara  stood. 
And  '  Descend  *  hd  gave  the  word  to  the  heaven-meandering  water. 
Full  of  wrath  the  mandate  heard  Himavan's  majestic  daughter. 
To  a  giant's  stature  soaring,  and  intolerable  speed, 

From  Heaven's  height  down  rushed  she,  pouring  upon  Siva*s  sacred  head  : 

Down  on  Sankara's  holy  head,  down  the  holy  fell,  and  there, 

Amid  the  entangling  meshes  spread  of  his  loose  and  flowing  hair. 

Vast  and  boundless  as  the  woods  upon  Himalaya's  brow, 

Nor  ever  may  the  struggling  floods  rush  headlong  to  the  earth  below.** 

— Traiulated  by  Dba.k  Milman. 
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the  shikaree  of  the  jangles ;  and, 
as  a  rale,  thorough  sportsmen  find 
it  sufficient  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  one  of  these  walks. 
General  Macintyre,  as  a  High- 
lander, naturally  chose  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  as  his  duties  lay  within 
the  mountain-line,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Himalayas  and  their  denizens 
which  we  believe  to  be  unequalled 
in  the  present  generation.  He 
has  done  well  to  publish  his  ex- 
periences. Other  mighty  hunters 
have  passed  away  and  left  but 
shadowy  memories  of  their  ex- 
ploits. We  suppose  there  are  not 
many  Anglo-Indians  still  alive  who 
remember  Shikaree  Wilson.  We 
mention  him  to  show  how  strong 
a  charm  the  Himalayas  exercise 
upon  the  mind  of  the  true  sports- 
man. Wilson,  a  canny  Yorkshire- 
man,  had  gone  to  India  when  a 
youtii,  and  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  the  hills.  Obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England  for  his  health,  he 
felt  the  Himalayas  still  drawing 
him  towards  them  :  he  worked  his 
passage  out  to  India,  he  walked 
the  900  odd  miles — there  was  no 
railway  then  —  between  Calcutta 
and  Meerut ;  and  finally  settled 
down  at  a  hill-station  as  a  pro- 
fessional hunter,  which  his  skill 
and  enterprise  enabled  him  to  turn 
into  an  honourable  and  pleasant 
profession.  But  his  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  Himalayas  died  with 
him.  We  have  had  many  excellent 
works  on  Himalayan  sporty  full  of 
adventurous  incidents,  records  of 
good  luck  and  disappointment  and 
personal  perils  encountered;  but 
we  may  congratulate  General  Mac- 
intyre upon  having  been  the  first 
to  produce  a  complete  guide  to  the 
chief  sport  of  the  Himalayas  — 
such  a  guide  as  armed  with  which 
the  hunter  may  with  some  con- 
fidence set  his  face  towards  the 
Snowy  Range. 


But  stay !  even  with  such  an 
essential  piece  of  equipment  as 
<  Hindu -Koh'  in  his  knapsack, 
we  advise  the  sportsman  to  think 
well  before  he  essay  to  travel  in 
General  Macintyre's  footprints.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  can  hunt  on 
the  Himalayas.  There  is  no  battue 
shooting  there.  You  have  no  com- 
fortable "  drag  "  to  drive  you  out 
in  the  morning  to  the  spot  where 
game  most  abounds.  You  cannot 
even  depend  upon  a  weU-appointed 
lunch  being  brought  you  at  the  time 
when  your  fatigues  crave  a  rest, 
and  your  appetite  is  sharpened  to  a 
hunger  edge  by  the  keen  mountain 
air.  Worse  of  all,  your  dinner  is 
too  often  on  the  hills,  and  if  you 
miss  it  you  must  go  without. 
Your  bed,  too,  must  sometimes  be 
where  night  overtakes  you,  with  a 
hurricane  of  rain  and  wind,  or  per- 
haps a  biting  snow-storm  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  dark  watches. 
The  Himalayas  call  for  other  quali- 
ties than  those  which  conduce  to 
success  at  an  Epping  hunt  or  on  a 
Scotch  grouse  moor.  Readers  of 
*  Hindu  -  Koh  *  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  from  the  narra- 
tive of  General  Macintyre's  experi- 
ences, that  no  sportsman  need  at- 
tempt the  Himalayas  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  "rough  it"  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  phrase ;  unless 
he  has  a  strong  physique,  super- 
abundance of  pluck,  and  a  resource 
ready  for  every  emergency.  The 
General  modestly  remarks  that 
"  those  who  hope  to  be  successful 
in  Himalayan  sport  must  be  pre- 
pared to  undergo  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  toil,  and  frequent  disap- 
pointment, and  to  have  a  fair 
stock  of  those  cardinal  virtues 
in  all  manly  sports  —  namely, 
patience,  endurance,  and  persever- 
ance." For  the  most  part,  the 
Himalayas  proper  have  been  hap- 
pily left  to  men  who  could  boast 
these  qualifications — ^men  who  had 
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already  won  their  hunter's  badge 
and  proved  their  nerve  and  endur- 
ance in  the  jungles  below.  But 
nowadays,  with  increased  facili- 
ties for  travelling,  the  Himalayas 
will  doubtless  attract  greater  num- 
bers of  less  experienced  shikarees, 
anxious  to  win  the  trophies  of  the 
Ovis  Amman,  the  Markhor,  and 
the  Tahr,  and  for  these  General 
Macintyre's  *  Hindu  -  Koh  *  will 
prove  a  valuable  vade  mecum. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  "big  game"  of 
the  Himalayas  is  not  the  "big 
game''  which  the  hunter  in  the 
plains  pursues.  The  hill-hunter 
has  no  wish  to  encounter  either 
tiger  or  leopard,  though  he  will 
not  spare  them  if  he  can  get  a  safe 
shot.  But  the  presence  of  these 
animals  on  the  ground  is  deterrent 
to  the  game  which  is  his  proper 
object ;  and  if  he  is  aware  of  their 
being  in  his  vicinity,  he  will  pro- 
bably leave  them  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  locality.  The 
Himalayas  afford  special  quarries 
of  their  own.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  varieties  of  deer,  rang- 
ing from  the  "  hangul "  or  royal 
stags  of  Cashmere  down  to  the 
little  barking  deer,  an  animal  less 
than  a  roe — the  "jungle  sheep  "  as 
it  is  called  in  Madras;  to  many 
species  of  antelope;  to  the  brilliant 
plumaged  pheasants,  such  as  the 
Monal,  the  Cheer,  the  Kalleege,  and 
the  Koklas;  to  bears  black  and 
brown,  the  latter  keeping  close  to 
the  snow  line ;  and  to  the  gooral, 
the  Himalayan  chamois,  which  is 
seldom  found  at  a  lower  altitude 
than  3000  feet,  — we  have  a  class  of 
animals  standing  on  the  border 
line  between  goat  and  deer,  and 
blending  the  natures  of  both.  It 
ia  this  class  chiefly  that  gives  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  to  Himalay- 
an sport.  First,  there  is  the  mark- 
hor, of  which  an  illustration  in 
General  Macintyre's  book  affords 


a  magnificent  specimen.  This  ani- 
mal, who  derives  his  name  from 
his  alleged  propensity  for  eating 
snakes,  is  the  "  king  of  wild  goats." 
A  full-grown  buck  markhor  will 
stand  about  44  inches  at  the 
shoulder;  and  General  Macintyre 
has  seen  a  horn  which  has  "  three 
or  four  spiral  curls  like  a  cork- 
screw," of  the  enormous  length  of 
33  inches.  Markhor  shooting  will 
call  forth  the  hunter's  best  energies, 
for  they  are  neither  numerous  nor 
accessible. 

"  Markhor  seem  generally  to  prefer 
steep,  stony  lanculips,  precipitous 
grassy  slopes,  and  rocky  acclivities 
clad  more  or  less  with  pine  and  birch, 
to  the  more  open  ground  near  the 
upper  snow- fields  and  glaciers ;  con- 
sequently their  pursuit  is  sometimes 
attended  with  even  more  difficulty 
and  danger  than  that  of  ibex — for  the 
earth  in  such  places  is  often  so  fri- 
able, loose,  and  rotten,  and  the  short 
dry  grass  is  so  smooth  and  slippery, 
as  to  make  the  footing  there  most 
treacherous.  Even  in  the  depth  of 
winter  the  old  bucks  seldom  quit 
their  fastnesses,  where  they  are  said 
then  to  subsist  chiefly  on  pine-shoots." 

The  tahr,  too,  is  another  ani- 
mal who  requires  careful  stalking. 
The  surrow  is  also  one  of  the  links 
between  the  antelope  and  the  goat; 
and,  indeed,  as  General  Macin- 
tyre suggests,  from  the  asinine 
appearance  of  its  head  it  might 
be  supposed  to  have  a  strain  of 
the  donkey  as  well.  The  surrow 
is  well  d^tributed  over  all  the 
ranges,  and  is  a  common  compon- 
ent of  a  Himalayan  bag,  although 
it  is  only  in  the  early  morning 
or  the  late  evening  that  its  shy 
nature  gives  the  hunter  a  chance. 
It  is  not,  however,  held  in  great 
estimation,  for  its  horns  are  only 
a  little  longer  than  its  ears,  sel- 
dom attaining  a  length  of  more 
than  10  or  11  inches.  In  spite  of 
its  shyness  and  ungainly  appear- 
ance, the  surrow  is  said  to  show 
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courage  in  defence  of  its  mate; 
and  General  Macintyre  mentions 
an  authentic  instance  of  a  surrow 
charging  a  native  who  had  ap- 
proached the  body  of  a  female 
that  had  been  shot,  and  butting 
him  down  hill.  But  its  stupidity 
is  in  keeping  with  its  asinine  re- 
semblance. "I  have  known  it," 
says  our  author,  "  stand  stock-still 
at  gaze,  even  after  being  shot  at, 
if  missed.  But  once  started,  it 
rushes  off  headlong,  regardless  of 
every  obstacle  in  the  shape  of 
rough  precipitous  ground,  seldom 
stopping  to  look  back."  The  Him- 
alayan ibex  (Capra  aibvrica)  is 
not  the  ibex  of  the  Nilgherries 
(Hemitrofftta  hylocrius),  familiar 
to  sportsmen  of  the  Benighted 
Presidency,  but  a  much  taller  ani- 
mal, and  with  a  far  finer  head. 
The  magnificently  curved  or  knot- 
ted horns  of  the  ibex  are.  General 
Macintyre  warns  us,  often  misrep- 
resented in  drawings,  "as  sweep- 
ing high  over  the  back,"  instead 
of  merely  curving  over  the  shoul- 
ders, as  they  in  reality  do.  These 
animals  are  gregarious,  and  herd  in 
large  flocks  between  Spiti  and  the 
Sutlej  ;  but  the  hunter  may  follow 
them  for  days  or  weeks  without  the 
chance  of  a  shot  at  an  old  buck. 

But  in  General  Macintyre's 
opinion,  as  in  that  of  most  other 
hunters  who  are  of  authority  on 
the  subject,  the  sport  of  the  Hima- 
layas is  the  shooting  of  the  Ovis 
Ammon^  the  great  wild  sheep  of 
Central  Asia,  but  to  get  at  them 
the  hunter  must  cross  the  range 
to  the  Tibetan  side.  About  twelve 
hands  is  the  average  height  which 
General  Macintyre  assigns  to  the 
average  Ovia  Ammon.  "About 
40  inches  long  and  17  or  18  inches 
in  circumference  may  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  average  size  for  a  good 
Ovia  Ammon  ram's  horns,  though 
they  often  grow  bigger."  Dr 
Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  wander- 


ings was  told  by  the  natives  that 
the  fox  has  been  known  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  hollow  of 
their  horns*  when  detached  and 
bleaching  on  the  Tibetan  moun- 
tains. 

"  This  magnificent  wild  sheep,  owing 
to  the  remoteness  of  its  haunts  and 
the  difficulty  in  circumventing  it  when 
you  set  there,  not  to  mention  the 
grandness  of  its  trophies  when  se- 
cured, is  perhaps  more  prized  than 
any  other  Himalayan  game.  In  fact, 
the  man  who  fairly  stalks  and  kills 
his  big  ram  Ovis  AmmoUy  may  con- 
sider he  has  gained  the  'Blue  Bib- 
bon,'  so  to  speak,  of  Himalayan 
sport." 

There  are  also  smaller  species  of 
wild  sheep  which,  in  default  of  the 
Ovia  Ammon,  may  be  stalked,  such 
as  the  shappoo  or  shalmar  on  the 
Tibet  side,  and  which  are  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  hunter  when 
his  larder  requires  replenishing. 

The  unsophisticated  sportsman 
having  been  thus  introduced  to 
sheep  shooting,  will  learn  with 
feelings  of  diminished  horror  that 
he  may  lawfully  add  both  cows 
and  horses  to  his  bag  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Himalayas. 
Yet  the  wild  yak  or  dong,  a 
clumsy  bovine  animal,  affords  sport 
that  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
kiang  or  wild  horse,  an  uncouth 
animal  with  "ungainly  head,  hog 
mane,  and  almost  rat  tail,"  presents 
less  temptation;  but  he  has  an 
awkward  trick  of  spoiling  sport  by 
turning  up  at  unseasonable  times 
and  in  unsuitable  localities,  which 
will  probably  draw  from  the  ex- 
asperated stalker  the  bullet  which 
he  had  destined  for  a  more  worthy 
object. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched 
the  chief  heads  of  Himalayan 
game,  we  shall  now  ask  the  reader 
to  accompany  us  for  a  day  with 
General  Macintyre ;  and  so  rich  is 
his  book  in  adventure  and  sporting 
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experience,  that  we  can  scarcely 
join  him  at  an  unfavourable 
moment.  We  must  premise,  how- 
ever, that  General  Macintyre  is 
not  one  of  those  sportsmen  whose 
sole  aim  and  object  is  to  make  a 
big  bag.  He  exercises  the  nicest 
discrimination  in  selecting  his 
shot,  choosing  only  bucks  and 
males  with  "trophy"  heads;  and 
he  is  a  sworn  foe  to  "  murderous 
sport,"  looking  to  quality  and  not 
quantity  in  making  up  his  bag. 
He  is  much  of  a  naturalist,  too, 
and  as  we  go  along  with  him,  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
remark  his  keen  eye  for  pictur- 
esque scenery. 

Away  to  the  north  of  Kumaon, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sarda, 
which  divides  Nepal  from  British 
territory,  is  the  Chipla,  a  gigantic 
rocky  buttress  of  the  higher  Him- 
alayas," and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  tahr ;  and  thither  we  propose 
to  accompany  Greneral  Macintyre 
and  his  trusty  Ghoorkha  attend- 
ant, Kurbeer,  on  one  of  their  ex- 
peditions. The  month  is  April — 
a  season,  by  the  way,  not  so 
favourable  for  the  game  as  the 
earlier  months  of  the  cold  weather. 
An  extensive  commissariat  must 
necessarily  form  part  of  such  an 
adventure,  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  coolies  to  carry  it.  Pre- 
cipitous roads,  swollen  rivers  cold 
as  ice,  and  often  wet  bivouacs, 
have  to  be  encountered  before 
the  happy  hunting-grounds  are 
reached.  We  read  of  the  party 
one  night  sheltering  under  a  huge 
beetling  rock,  from  which  retreat 
we  had  to  eject,  with  the  help  of 
smoke,  myriads  of  small  black, 
biting  flies,  here  called  *peepsas' 
or  *  moras,'  very  like  the  *  black  fly ' 
of  the  Canadian  woods,  and  just 
as  troublesome."  Their  bite  leaves 
under  the  skin  a  small  blood  spot, 
which  is  very  irritable.  Among 
the  forests  were  found  the  Razees, 


an  indigenous  tribe,  who  still  af- 
fect the  primitive  costume  of  long 
hair  and  sewn  leaves.  Bear  are 
to  be  met,  and  one  may  tempt  a 
passing  shot.  Our  road  leads  on 
to  the  higher  regions  and  the 
haunts  of  the  tahr. 

"At  length  we  emerged  on  to  a 
rocky  ridge  which  ran  up  the  left  side 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre.  From  the 
naked  crags  and  snow-streaked  sum- 
mits that  almost  encircled  it,  deep 
rifts,  gullies,  and  broad  landslips  of 
stones  and  debris  ran  down  its  pre- 
cipitous sides,  until  they  terminated 
in  a  wilderness  of  partially  wooded, 
rocky  ravines  far  away  below.  Some 
idea  of  the  proportions  of  this  huge 
natural  ampnitheatre  may  be  formed 
when  I  say  that  as  we  clambered 
along  we  mi^ht  have  been  compared 
to  ants  creeping  over  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  Here  and 
there  amidst  this  chaos  were  steep, 
verdant  slopes  on  which  several  small 
herds  of  tahr  were  quietly  browsLog 
or  reposing,  looking  in  the  distance 
like  little  brown  dots.  Altogether  it 
was  a  wonderfully  wild  scene  to  gaze 
upon." 

The  night  has  to  be  passed  in 
a  cave,  —  rather  a  comfortable 
hostelry  for  the  Himalayas,  not- 
withstanding that  we  have  to 
clamber  down  "an  almost  sheer 
drop  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet" 
to  get  at  it ;  and  though  there 
is  no  fresh  tidir  meat  for  supper, 
the  bivouac  is  comfortable  com- 
pared to  the  bare  hill-side.  General 
Macintyre  has  got  an  eye  hurt 
by  a  twig  in  the  forest,  and  con- 
sequently is  not  in  his  best  shoot- 
ing form,  and  misses  with  an 
indiscriminate  shot  fired  into  a 
herd  of  young  tahr. 

"  Of  course  the  natives  ascribed  my 
want  of  success  to  the  protection  from 
harm  afforded  to  the  game  there  by 
the  deity  of  the  mountain.  I  dis- 
covered one  fellow  who  had  accom- 
panied me  from  Shore,  smoking  my 
rifle  with  some  burning  stuff  that  he 
informed  me  was  a  charm  with  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  exorcise  the 
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evil  spirit  he  thoiurht  must  have  poa- 
sessea  it — for,  he  added,  he  never  had 
known  it  behave  so  badly  when  he  had 
been  out  with  me  on  former  shikar 
trips." 

Next  day,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral's eye  was  better,  and  a  fine 
buck  taiir  as  well  as  a  gooral  fell 
to  his  rifle.  But  the  game  has 
been  disturbed,  and  new  quarters 
taken  up.  A  tiresome  ascent  of 
some  5000  feet  has  to  be  sur- 
mounted under  a  broiling  sun  and 
with  no  water,  before  the  party 
can  throw  themselves  down  to 
rest  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
rhododendron  bushes  here  growing 
in  their  true  home  in  all  the  per- 
fection of  form  and  colour — snow 
white,  salmon  red,  or  with  tints 
ranging  from  the  faintest  blush  of 
pink  to  the  deepest  rose.  But  the 
journey  is  not  done,  although  the 
road  to  the  little  hamlet  where 
the  night  is  to  be  passed  now  lies 
down -hill.  How  refreshing  is  a 
draught  of  the  ice-cold  water  flow- 
ing straight  down  from  its  source 
in  the  glacier !  But,  says  Oeneral 
Macintyre,  it  is  a  mistake  to  drink 
water  when  you  are  out  on  the 
hill,  for  the  more  you  drink  the 
more  you  seem  to  want — an  experi- 
ence which  every  mountaineer  will 
corroborate. 

Next  day  sees  a  gooral  and  an 
argus  pheasant  bagged,  but  the 
tsJbr  faj*  away  above  on  the  sky- 
line and  with  no  chance  of  a  stalk ; 
and  the  record  of  the  day  after  is 
blank.  On  the  following  morning 
the  beat  lay  over  one  of  those  dif- 
ficult and  perilous  pieces  of  ground 
which  the  Himalayan  hunter  may 
securely  calculate  upon  embracing 
in  his  experience.  But  we  shall 
allow  Oeneral  Macintyre  to  de- 
scribe it  and  the  adventure  which 
ensued  for  himself : — 

"  I  must  say  I  was  rather  staggered 
at  the  look  of  one  very  awkward  place 
we  came  to,  which  there  was  no  means 


of  avoiding.  As  seen  from  below,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular craggy  precipice  of  at  least 
fifteen  hundr^  feet  high.  But  our 
guide  said  it  was  quite  practicable, 
and  as  it  had  to  be  scaled,  there  was 
no  use  looking  at  it — for  the  more 
one  looks  the  less  one  likes  such  a 
place, — ^we  therefore  commenced  the 
ascent  It  was  not  so  difficult,  how- 
ever, as  it  at  first  appeared,  except 
in  a  few  places  where  one  or  other 
of  my  companions  had  sometimes  to 
place  a  hand  from  below  on  the 
nearly  vertical  face  of  some  smooth 
rock  for  a  step ;  there  were  juniper 
bushes,  too,  here  and  there  by  which 
we  could  hold  on.  On  nearing  the 
top,  it  was  decidedly  unpleasant  to 
look  back,  and  I  was  veiy  glad  when 
we  reached  it.  I  was  then  but  a 
neophyte  in  mountaineering  on  the 
upper  Himalayan  rauG^es,  or  I  should 
probably  have  thought  little  of  such 
a  climb. 

Kiistoora/'  suddenly  ejaculated 
Kurbeer,  just  as  we  topped  the 
ascent  A  musk-deer  haa  jumped 
up  close  to  us,  and  was  standing  at 
gaze  on  the  rid^e.  All  breathless  as 
I  was,  I  fired,  and  felt  sure  the  animal 
was  hit,  although  it  made  off.  We 
soon  discovered  it  standing  on  a  little 
ledge  of  rock  below  the  brow  of  the 
ridffe.  I  could  easily  have  finished  it 
witti  another  shot,  but  if  it  fell  from 
the  ledge  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
its  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocky 
steep  \^\ow  it,  by  a  much  ouicker 
route  than  the  one  we  had  taken  in 
coming  up.  As  it  looked  very  sick, 
Kurbeer  volunteered  to  clamber  down 
and  tiy  to  secure  it  The  danger  of 
such  a  proceeding  did  not  strike  me 
until  I  had  nearly  had  cause  to  repent 
having  aJlowed  him  to  attempt  it 
Climbing  cautiously  below  the  ledge, 
he  seized  the  little  creature  by  one 
of  its  hind  legs.  In  its  struggles  to 
free  itself  it  toppled  off  the  leoge,  the 
lad  stiU  holding  on  to  it  with  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  gripped 
the  ledge  above  him.  At  last,  m  oitier 
to  save  himself  from  falling,  Kurbeer 
was  obliged  to  let  go,  when  the  animal 
went  whirling  down  among  the  crags. 
Had  he  lost  his  balance  or  his  footing 
in  the  struggle  ...  I  don't  like  re- 
calling the  feelings  of  those  few  anxious 
moments  to  my  memory." 
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The  musk-deer  was  afterwards 
recovered,  but  with  its  bones  all 
broken  and  its  skin  cut  with  the 
falL  Such  are  common  inci- 
dents of  Himalayan  sport.  On 
another  occasion  General  Macin- 
tyre  had  taken  hold  of  a  wounded 
gooral,  which  was  lying  on  a  steep 
bare  slope,  with  a  perpendicular 
precipice  beneath,  when  the  ani- 
mal, roused  to  a  display  of  dying 
energy,  dragged  both  itself  and  its 
assailant  down  the  declivity ;  and 
it  was  only  by  quitting  his  hold 
and  throwing  out  both  arms  and 
legs,  "like  a  spread  eagle,"  that 
Macintyre  was  able  to  arrest  him- 
self before  he  was  hurled  to  de- 
struction. 

When  the  hunter  is  caught  in 
mist  among  the  precipitous  heights, 
his  position  is  most  critical.  The 
most  experienced  mountaineer,  the 
best  cragsman,  is  often  brought  to 
a  stand-still,  when  one  false  step 
might  lead  to  a  drop  of  thousands 
of  feet;  and  unless  he  is  all  the 
more  sure  of  his  ground  he  must 
tarry  perforce  until  the  mist  rises, 
and  he  can  see  his  way  before  him. 
Compared  with  the  number  of  khvd 
accidents  at  the  hill-stations  on  the 
lower  ranges,  the  fatalities  among 
sportsmen  on  the  central  and  higher 
slopes  has  been  small,  thus  attest- 
ing the  sagacity  and  intrepidity 
of  those  who  hunt  upon  them. 
There  are  more  accidents  on  the 
European  Alps  in  a  season  than 
in  the  Himalayas  during  a  decade, 
even  if  we  pay  due  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  numbers. 

A  great  drawback  to  sport  in 
the  Himalayas  is  the  difficulty  of 
securing  your  game  after  you  have 
struck  him.  A  tahr  or  a  markhor, 
though  pretty  severely  hit,  will,  if 
he  is  able  to  get  off  at  all,  very 
frequently  find  a  retreat  whither 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  him  up. 
Stalking  on  the  higher  ranges  is 
necessarily  slow  work,  and  a  tahr 


may  be  within  easy  rifle  range, 
although  there  are  hours  of  walk- 
ing and  scrambling  between  the 
hunter's  position  and  his  own. 
The  night  falls  rapidly,  too,  in  the 
East;  there  is  no  twilight;  and 
the  most  ardent  sportsman  cannot 
afford  to  forget  that  he  must  reach 
his  quarters  before  dusk  if  he 
would  not  pass  the  night  sub  Jove 
pluvio.  Then,  too,  a  quarry  is 
frequently  lost  when  it  falls  or 
plunges  into  the  depths  below. 
There  is  no  more  tempting  shot 
than  when  your  game  stands  out 
clear  and  well-defined  upon  shelf 
or  rock  or  summit  against  the 
sky-line:  you  fire;  your  shot  tells ; 
the  animal  gives  one  bound,  and  is 
seen  of  you  no  more.  Its  crushed 
remains  are  lying  perhaps  some 
thousands  of  feet  beneath  where 
you  last  saw  it,  in  a  recess  which 
is  probably  altogether  inaccessible 
from  where  you  are,  or  which  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  penetrating  even  to 
retrieve  the  game. 

One  day,  shooting  on  the  Chipla, 
our  hunter  saw  some  tahr  moving 
among  rocks  below  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  stalk  them,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  which  a  down-hiU  stalk 
involves  from  the  greater  noise  and 
the  detaching  of  loose  stones.  They 
scrambled  down,  the  natives  clever- 
ly fielding  with  their  bare  feet  the 
stones  which  the  General  set  in 
motion  in  his  descent,  until  at  last 
they  got  well  within  range.  Select- 
ing the  best-looking  buck,  the  Gen- 
eral fires,  and  the  wounded  animal 
separates  from  the  herd  as  they 
start  off,  and  makes  for  the  brink 
of  a  declivity  below  him.  "  As  he 
nears  it,  he  stumbles  and  totters, 
struggles  to  the  edge,  and  toppling 
over  it  disappears  from  our  sight." 
He  had  gone  over  a  sheer  drop  of 
fully  a  thousand  feet,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope  all  that  can  be 
made  out,  as  the  hunters  crane 
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their  necks  over  the  cliff,  is  a  con- 
fused mass  which  they  take  to  be 
the  tahr.  It  took  a  good  many 
hours  to  recover  the  quarry,  which 
was  found  with  one  of  its  horns 
broken  off  at  the  root.  Before  we 
leave  the  Chipla  altogether,  we 
shall  quote  the  description  of  a 
characteristic  bit  of  it. 

"  Before  we  could  reach  the  ridge, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
an  exceedingly  awkward  place.  It 
was  a  very  smooth  slope  at  a  fearfully 
sharp  angle.  Not  the  smallest  ex< 
crescence  was  there  on  it  for  foothold. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fresh-fallen  snow,  just  enough 
to  make  the  footinj^  slipperv  and 
treacherous.  Below  it  the  rocks  fell 
away  so  precipitously  that  the  conse- 
quences of  a  false  step  would  have 
been  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
There  were  only  some  fifty  yards  of 
danger,  but  my  nerves  underwent  a 
considerable  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
before  we  got  over  them." 

Markhor  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  Uie  northern  Himalayas, 
and  on  the  north-western  frontier, 
but  the  perfection  of  sport  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Pir  Punchal,  the 
lofty  range  of  mountains  rising  to 
a  height  of  about  16,500  feet, 
which  cut  off  Cashmere  on  its 
south-western  side  from  the  Pun- 
jab. There  the  hunter  may  some- 
times fall  in  with  great  old  mark- 
hor, from  4  to  5  feet  high,  and 
with  horns  5  feet  long.  They 
haunt  the  more  precipitous  parts 
of  the  mountain,  and  seldom,  even 
under  stress  of  weather,  come 
down  to  the  low  grounds;  and 
they  specially  affect  those  precipi- 
tous ravines  that  are  clothed  with 
pines  and  birches.  One  of  General 
Macintyre's  experiences  among  the 
markhors  of  the  Pir  Punchal  is  so 
graphically  told  that  we  must 
quote  it  at  length.  He  has  started 
on  a  cold  morning,  and  espying  a 
herd  of  eleven  markhor  with  three 
fine  old  bucks  among  them,  has 


struggled  up  the  heights  after 
them  amid  masses  of  murky 
clouds,  smart  rain,  and  a  biting 
cold  wind  ;  and  having  sat  down 
with  benumbed  limbs  and  chat- 
tering teet^,  they  are  roused  by  a 
falling  stone  somewhere  up  among 
the  thick  mist. 

"  *  They're  coming  down  now,' 
whispers  Gamoo,  followed  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  get  more 
under  cover  of  the  ridge  of  the  spur 
on  which  we  had  posted  ourselves. 
Anxiously  we  crouch  there,  straining 
our  ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound ; 
but  nothing  more  is  heard  save  the 
soft  patter  of  falling  drops,  the  ech9ing 
claps  of  thunder,  and  the  80Ug&  (S 
the  wind  among  the  swaying  pine- 
branches,  until  i  begin  to  thmk  the 
falling  stone  must  have  been  loosened 
by  the  rain.  But  listen  1 — again  the 
rattle  of  loose  stones,  and  this  time 
much  nearer.  Oh  for  a  break  in  the 
dense  mist  that  is  scudding  past,  to 
give  us  a  sight  of  the  markhor,  which, 
there  is  now  no  doubt,  are  on  their 
way  down  to  where  they  fed  in  the 
morning  1  At  last  fortune  seems  to 
be  going  to  favour  us,  for  the  rain 
ceases,  and  the  pall  of  cloud  is  gradu- 
ally lifting,  as  rock  and  tree  above 
begin  to  loom  indistinctly  through  the 
flymg  vapour. 

"  *  Look  !  *  again  whispers  Gamoo, 
his  voice  trembling  with  excitement, 
as  he  points  in  the  direction  of  several 
tall  pine-trees  on  a  ridge  some  distance 
from  and  considerably  higher  than  the 
spur  that  conceals  us.  About  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  beyond  two  of  their 
massive  stems  —  which  form,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  huge  rustic  framing 
— such  a  truly  wild  tableau  as  seldom 
is  witnessed  becomes  gradually  dis- 
closed to  view.  The  undefined  form 
of  a  stately  markhor  is  emerging  like 
a  spectre  from  the  mist,  slowly  wend- 
ing his  way  downwaid.  He  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  another,  and 
yet  another,  equal  in  size  to  himself, 
whilst  a  string  of  smaller  animals 
bring  up  the  rear.  As  the  leader 
reaches  a  broad  ledge  jutting  out 
under  a  dark  beetling  crag,  he  wheels 
suddenly  round  and  butts  at  one  of 
his  big  followers,  which,  with  lowered 
head,  is  ready  to  receive  him.  After 
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a  tilt  or  two,  the  leading  buck  ad- 
vances to  the  brink  of  the  ledge,  where 
he  gazes  proudly  about  him  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  hes  down  with  a  listless 
confident  air,  as  if  quite  satisfied  with 
the  security  of  his  exalted  position. 
How  noble  he  looks,  as  he  reclines 
there  with  his  grand  head  towards  us, 
his  massive  horns  standing  out  in  re- 
lief against  the  dark  background  of 
overhanging  rock  1  I  can  almost  count 
the  hairs  of  his  flowing  beard  as  I 
watch  him  through  the  glass.  The 
remainder  of  the  herd  have  all  trooped 
down  behind  him,  and  form  an  almost 
supernatural  -  looking  group  of  wild 
bemgs,  which  seems  to  dissolve  gradu- 
ally away  as  the  veil  of  mist  again 
st^ds  up  and  conceals  them  from  our 
entranced  gaze. 

"How  to  stalk  them  is  now  the 
question.  The  only  place  from  which 
tnere  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  fair  shot 
is  the  ridge  above,  wnere  Uie  big  pine- 
trees  are,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
is  such  that  the  animals  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  move  down  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  so  out  of  our  sight. 
There  is  only  a  short  distance  across 
to  it,  but  should  the  mist  clear  off 
before  we  can  reach  it,  we  shall  be  in 
full  view  of  the  herd ;  and  the  slope 
is  so  frightfully  precipitous,  that  it 
makes  one  almost  shudder  to  con- 
template what  the  consequences  of  a 
false  step  on  the  wet  slippery  ground 
might  be.  However,  there  is  no  time 
to  think  much  about  it,  for  the  mist 
may  lift  again  at  any  moment,  when 
our  chance  of  reaching  the  ridge  unob- 
served will  be  gone ;  so,  screwing  up  my 
nerves,  I  determine  to  risk  anytning 
rather  than  lose  such  an  opportunity. 

"  Slowly  and  carefully  we  plant  the 
sides  of  our  feet  in  the  small  nicks 
scraped  out  of  the  face  of  the  hard, 
almost  perpendicular  slope,  with  the 
iron  spuds  on  our  long  sticks,  and 
luckily  reach  the  ridge  just  in  time, 
for  we  can  hear  the  ammals  on  the 
move  again  though  we  cannot  see 
them.  Sticking  the  points  of  my  toes 
into  the  ground,  I  cautiously  slip  the 
long  barrel  of  my  single  Henry  rifle 
over  the  ridge,  whilst  Hatha  lays 
hold  of  the  loose  part  of  my  nether 
garments,  for  so  precarious  is  the 
footing  that  even  the  recoil  of  the 
rifle  may  cause  a  slip.  Once  more  the 
mist  clears  off  and  discloses  the  whole 


herd,  now  coming  straight  down  to- 
wards us.  As  Gamoo  crouches  beside 
me,  ready  to  hand  me  my  second 
rifle,  a  double  (not  the  Whitworth 
then,  or  it  should  have  had  the  post 
of  honour),  I  can  hear  him  praying 
to  Allah  and  the  Prophet  for  help, 
and  cautioning  me  not  to  fire  in  a 
hurry,  alternately.  The  leading  buck 
is  within  fifty  yards  and  brcMidside 
on,  when  Gamoo  whispers,  *Now, 
take  a  good  aim.' 

"Can  I  have  missed  the  beast? — 
for  he  still  holds  steadily  on  witiioat 
a  sign  of  being  hit.  But  another  big 
fellow  has  r^udied  the  same  spot 
Quickly  Gamoo  hands  me  the  other 
rifle,  and  ere  the  animal  has  time 
to  recover  from  his  astonishment,  a 
bullet  smashes  through  his  shoulders, 
his  fore -legs  slip  from  under  him, 
and  he  rcms  headlong  down  the 
gully  in  our  front  and  disappears. 
The  third  big  buck  now  takes  his 
place,  for  there  is  only  one  winr  by 
which  they  can  pass  us,  and  I  am 
just  about  to  fire  when  Gamoo  directs 
my  attention  towards  the  first,  which 
has  pulled  up,  and  offers  a  fair  chance. 
Supposing  him  untouched,  I  empty 
the  remaining  barrel  at  him.  He 
moves  on  a  short  way,  stops  again, 
totters  for  a  few  seconds,  and  falls 
struggling  down  into  a  cleft  between  a 
steep  face  of  rock  and  a  sloping  bank 
of  hard  snow  just  below  hun.  Both 
rifles  being  now  empty,  the  remaining 
buck  gets  off  scot-free,  and  vanishes 
with  Us  smaller  companions  long  ere 
I  can  reload." 

The  first  buck  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  and  General  Macintyre 
reached  him  in  time  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery.  The  other,  which  had 
fallen  down  the  gully,  was  also  re- 
covered. The  natives  believe  that 
bezoar,  a  small,  smooth,  dark -green 
stone,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  an- 
tidote to  all  poisons,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  entrails  of  the  markhor,  and 
General  Macintyre's  bucks  when 
gralloched  were  duly  searched. 
Calculary  concretions  are  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  not  merely  goats 
and  antelopes  but  of  most  herbivor- 
ous quadrupeds;  and  the  larger 
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and  more  perfect  the  concretion, 
the  more  value  is  attached  to  it. 
A  perfect  bezoar,  smooth,  compact, 
and  dark -green,  is  much  prized, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  immunity  it 
is  believed  to  give  from  cobra  bites, 
when  immediately  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  Himalayan  shikarees 
have  their  own  superstitions  in  ad- 
dition to  the  myths  of  the  plains. 
We  have  already  seen,  on  one  oc- 
casion, an  attendant  of  General 
Macintyre's  endeavouring  to  exor- 
cise ill-luck  out  of  his  rifle.  On 
another  occasion,  after  a  fruitless 
watch  for  tigers  by  a  kar  or  salt- 
lick, old  Jeetoo,  his  shikaree,  felt  it 
necessary  to  propitiate  the  genius 
loci  by  oflerings  of  copper  coins  at 
one  of  the  little  mountain  temples. 
An  old  Gk)nd,  who  had  somehow  or 
other  strayed  into  the  Himalayan 
regions,  refused,  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  followers,  to  eat  tiger's  flesh, 
because  his  grandmother  had  be- 
come a  tiger,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  risk  dining  upon  so  near  a 
relative.  The  old  lady  had  been 
struck  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  a 
rajah's  magnificent  procession,  and 
had  said — 

"  Why  should  we  Gronds,  whose  fore- 
fathers were  the  lords  of  this  land, 
now  be  reduced  to  such  poverty  and 
live  in  the  jungles,  while  this  upstart 
race  enjoys  such  wealth  and  luxury  ? 
I  will  change  myself  to  a  tiger  and 
watch  the  city  gate,  and  carry  off 
every  rich  man  I  meet,  until  I  have 
amassed  wealth  enough  to  resume  our 
former  position,  and  then  return  and 
show  you  where  I  have  buried  my 
riches." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word  ;  and, 
added  the  old  shikaree — 

As  she  has  never  since  been  heard 
of,  she  must  still  be  amassing  riches 
in  the  form  of  a  tiger ;  therefore  if 
I  eat  the  flesh  of  one  I  may  be  de- 
vouring a  bit  of  my  grandmother." 

Referring  the  reader  to  *  Hindu- 
Koh '  for  the  interesting  chapters 


on  stag  and  ibex  hunting  in  Cash- 
mere, we  must  accompany  General 
Macintyre  to  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  in  quest  of  the  Ovia 
Ammonj  whose  trophies  he  regards 
as  the  "Blue  Bibbon"  of  Indian 
sport.  Unless  it  be  for  their  in- 
accessibility, and  for  the  compara- 
tively smidl  number  of  English 
sportsmen  who  have  shot  one,  we 
cannot  clearly  see  why  the  Ovis 
Amman  should  be  entitled  to  so 
high  a  distinction ;  and  for  our 
own  part,  we  would  never  place  the 
horns  of  the  Ovia  Ammon^  magnifi- 
cent trophy  though  they  be,  by  the 
side  of  the  head  and  skin  of  a 
royal  tiger  from  the  jungles  of 
Malwa  or  the  Central  Provinces. 
However,  General  Macintyre,  who, 
like  his  ethical  countryman,  has 
"  tried  baith,"  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  great  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Leaving  Cashmere,  the  route 
lies  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Sind,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Jhelum,  through  the  Sonamurg 
(golden  meadow)  mountains  across 
the  Zozzi  la  pass,  11,300  feet  high, 
until  the  province  of  Ladakh,  with 
its  ancient  Buddhist  remains  and 
extant  monasteries,  is  reached. 
High  sterile  hills  and  ''strange- 
ly bright  and  varied  colourings" 
characterise  the  scenery,  and, 
though  the  shalmar  are  plentiful, 
the  hunter  presses  on  to  the  bigger 
game  that  are  still  far  distant. 
Leh,  which  is  now  well  known  to 
us  as  a  post  on  the  great  trans- 
Himalayan  trade-route,  is  reached 
after  a  twenty  days'  journey  from 
Cashmere.  Starting  from  Leh, 
General  Macintyre  followed  the 
north  bank  of  the  Indus  until  he 
reached  the  Chang  la  pass,  18,000 
feet  high,  which  the  rarefied  air 
renders  diflSicult  for  travellers, 
often  causing  them  nausea  and 
severe  headache.  Tanksee  is  the 
village  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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pass,  and  thence  to  the  Pangong 
lake  is  a  march  of  two  days.  Of 
this  wonderful  sheet  of  water,  shut 
in  by  precipitous  stony  slopes  and 
beetling  yellow  cliffs  of  alabaster 
or  gypsum,  we  must  not  venture 
to  paraphrase  General  Macintyre's 
description. 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  the  deep 
sapphire  blue  of  which  was  rendered 
extraordinarily  intense  in  the  rippling 
waves  that  reflected  it,  lay  this  salt- 
water ]ake,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet,  stretching  away  for  about  thirtv 
miles  of  its  visible  lenj^th,  its  width 
being  about  five  or  six.  From  its 
shores  of  pale-yellow  sand,  on  either 
side  rose  oarren  heights  —  some  of 
them  streaked  and  capped  with  per- 
petual snow — whose  brilliant  yet  har- 
moniously blended  colouring  of  every 
tint  except  green  baflSes  afi  descrip- 
tion. Here  and  there  a  pure  white 
glacier  lay  between  the  ridges  that 
stretched  down  towards  the  water, 
and  sometimes  jutted  into  it  in  fan- 
tastic-shaped promontories  and  bluffs, 
their  successive  receding  outlines 
growing  more  faint,  until  nardly  dis- 
tinguishable against  the  purplish-blue 
of  the  snow-crested  mountains  that 
bounded  our  view  of  the  lake,  where 
it  takes  a  leftward  turn  for  some 
twelve  more  miles." 

General  Macintyre,  however, 
did  not  tarry  by  the  Pangong  tso, 
but  crossed  the  Marsemik  la  into 
Ohangchenmo,  18,600  feet,  where 
the  kiang,  the  wild  horse,  and  the 
yak  roam  in  herds.  Here  in  one 
of  the  valleys,  while  following 
up  a  herd  of  antelopes,  a  small 
flock  of  Oves  Ammon  was  descried ; 
but  to  the  General's  disappoint- 
ment they  turned  out  to  be  ewes, 
who  speedily  got  their  wind  and 
disappeared.  As  some  small 
compensation,  a  snap-shot  struck 
a  buck  antelope  galloping  past. 
Forgetful  of  the  elevation.  General 
Macintyre  ran  after  the  wounded 
animal  until  he  was  lost  to  view ; 
and,  as  he  says,  the  disappointment 
of  his  men  at  finding  the  buck  gone 


was  only  equalled  by  their  astonish- 
ment "  at  finding  me  lying  panting 
on  the  ground  without  making  any 
attempt  to  stop  him."  The  buck, 
however,  was  raised  again,  and  a 
second  shot  brought  him  down  to 
rise  no  more— a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Tibetan  antelope,  measuring 
from  32  to  34  inches  at  the 
shoulder,  with  horns  2  feet 
long.  It  was  days  before 
General  Macintyre  was  able  to 
attain  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion, although  he  roamed  the 
mountains  about  Ohangchenmo 
and  Ohooshul  above  the  Mispa 
lake,  getting  now  a  dong  and  now 
a  stray  buck  to  keep  the  camp- 
pot  boiling.  At  last,  one  morn- 
ing a  herd  of  seven  Ovee  Ammon 
was  viewed,  but  they  started  off 
almost  immediately,  frightened  by 
the  barking  of  a  young  dog.  The 
General  followed  them  up,  and 
came  upon  them  feeding  warily 
about  a  mile  beyond.  The  plan 
was  now  to  get  above  them,  which 
had  to  be  effected  by  climbing  the 
face  of  an  "awfully  steep"  hill, 
composed  of  nothing  but  loose 
fragments  of  rock. 

''On  reaching  what  we  considered 
a  sufficient  height  to  be  well  above 
the  place  where  the  flock  was  lyuig, 
after  a  few  minutes'  rest  we  had  to 
resume  the  stooping  and  crawling  pro- 
cess for  some  distance.  But  notwith- 
standing all  'our  caution,  the  wily 
animals  detected  us  in  some  manner, 
for  the  next  sight  I  got  of  them  was 
at  about  200  yards,  as  they  were 
galloping  away  up  the  sloping  hill-side. 
Sighting  for  that  distance,  and  making 
for  a  lump  of  rock  a  few  yards  in 
front,  that  offered  a  good  rest,  I  placed 
my  cap  under  the  rifle  and  waited 
until  they  stopped,  as  I  expected  they 
would  do  betore  going  far,  to  look 
back.  Taking  a  full  bead  on  the  one 
I  thought  had  the  largest  horns,  I  let 
drive.  Away  they  went  in  a  cluster 
over  the  rise  above  them,  leaving  the 
lord  of  the  flock  half-dragging  his 
hind-quarters  after  him  as  he  in  vain 
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tried  to  overtake  the  rest  I  gave 
them  a  parting  salute  with  the  other 
barrel  as  they  topped  the  rise,  which 
compliment  they  failed  to  acknow- 
ledge. This  was  a  lucky  chance  and 
no  mistake,  as  the  distance  must  have 
been  quite  260  yards.  The  poor  brute 
dragged  himself  on  his  haunches  for 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  before  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  on  our  ap- 
proach raised  himself  on  his  forelegs 
and  menaced  us  with  his  horns.  Al- 
though he  was  a  full-grown  ram, 
measuring  about  twelve  hands,  his 
horns  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  large 
as  they  had  looked  at  a  distance." 

It  was  thus  that  General  Macin- 
tyre  won  the  Himalayan  "Blue 
Ribbon";  and  we  must  perforce 
leave  him  to  wear  it  and  to  follow 
up  his  luck  by  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Pangong  tso.  And  as  we 
leave  '  Hindu-Koh,'  we  leave  also 
the  full  free  air  of  the  Himalayas ; 
the  scent  of  the  deodars  fades  away 
in  memory;  the  rosy  morning 
effulgence  on  the  snowy  peaks,  and 
the  purple,  gold,  and  crimson  glories 
of  the  sunset,  disappear.  General 


Macintyre's  Himalayas  have  been 
to  us  a  vivid  reality;  and  while 
under  the  spell  of  his  descriptive 
powers,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we 
have  Jiot  been  actually  with  him. 
To  the  old  Himalayan  hunter,  the 
General's  volume  will  recall  mem- 
ories of  a  life  which  no  man  can 
ever  forget,  and  of  which  the  recol- 
lections never  fail  to  stamp  them- 
selves indelibly  on  the  memory. 
But  "non  cuivis  homini  contingit 
adire  Oorinthum  ; "  and  near  as  the 
Himalaya  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, we  cannot  all  participate  in  its 
sport.  For  our  possibilities  thus 
lunited.  General  Macintyre  has  pro- 
vided no  little  consolation.  With 
him  we  can  range  'Hindu-Koh,' 
share  in  the  toils  and  perils  and 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  that, 
too,  without  risking  our  necks  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice,  being  im- 
paled on  the  horns  of  a  '<bara 
singha,"  or  even  making  our  bed 
among  the  frost  and  snow  at  the 
foot  of  a  glacier, — all  which  are  in- 
cidents that  the  Himalayan  hunter 
must  cheerfuUy  lay  count  with. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEKOANTILE  MARINE  IN  WAR-TIME. 


The  supremacy  of  the  sea,  with 
the  consequent  possession  of  the 
carrying  trade  thereon,  appears  by 
the  light  of  history  to  have  be- 
longed in  turn  to  various  nations ; 
but  for  the  last  century,  at  any 
rate,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
interruption  from  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  has  been  unquestion- 
ably the  property  of  Britain.  The 
larger  half  of  the  shipping  of  the 
world  sails  under  British  colours, 
and  constitutes  one  of  her  greatest 
and  most  valuable  possessions. 

This  property  has  grown  to  its 
present  vast  dimensions  by  such 
imperceptible  steps  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  it  is  little  realised  by  the 
bulk  of  the  British  nation ;  and  as 
this  wealth  has  not  hitherto  been 
placed  in  actual  danger,  they  are 
slow  to  realise  that  any  calamity 
can  possibly  befall  it.  The  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage 
which  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal  last  year  was  British,  con- 
veys little  meaning  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  the  daily  papers; 
yet  it  shows  a  highly  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  and  one  that  we 
may  well  hope  will  continue. 
Recent  events,  however,  combine 
to  show  the  necessity  for  the 
bestowal  of  a  far  greater  amount 
of  care  on  the  protection  of  this 
great  national  property  than  it  has 
yet  received.  In  reality,  nothing 
further  should  be  needeid  to  en- 
force consideration  of  this  most 
important  subject  than  the  recol- 
lection that  on  it  hinges  the  safe 
carriage  of  that  food  supply  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  its  pop- 
ulation. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  time  that  Great  Britain 


is  victualled  for  in  herself;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  exact 
figures.  Probably  three  months 
would  be  found  to  be  the  longest 
period  during  which  actual  starva- 
tion to  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion could  be  deferred.  Actual 
starvation,  however,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  want,  sufficient  to  cripple 
the  warlike  resources  of  the  nation, 
on  the  other,  are  two  widely  dif- 
ferent things ;  and  the  latter  con- 
tingency is  by  no  means  improbable 
if  our  food  supply  is  ever  seriously 
interfered  with.  We  see  almost 
daily,  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
effect  of  seeming  trifles  on  the 
various  markets  of  the  world, — 
here  a  "  comer  "  in  coffee,  there  a 
copper  ''ring."  A  failure  in  the 
wheat  crop,  of  one  part  of  the 
world  only,  immediately  hardens 
the  market  for  that  commodity; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
even  the  near  prospect  of  a  great 
Continental  war  would  raise  con- 
siderably, and  at  once,  the  price  of 
food  throughout  England.  If  the 
bare  prospect  or  chance  of  Britain 
being  dragged  into  war  is  enough 
to  do  this,  it  speaks  eloquently  as 
to  the  probable  course  of  events 
should  our  grain  or  food  supply 
ever  be  subject  to  actual  attack  by 
an  enemy.  It  would  cause  extreme 
tension  with  the  classes  that  even 
now  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
maintaining  existence,  and  thereby 
bring  about  the  danger  of  a  politi- 
cal crisis  at  the  very  time  when 
the  nation  should  be  prepared  to 
show  a  firm  and  united  front  to 
the  enemy.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  point  needs  any  demonstration. 
GThe  few  experiences  we  have  had 
of  partial  famine  have,  I  think, 
been  fairly  conclusive  arguments 
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as  to  what  would  happen  in  the 
future  should  it  again  occur.  With 
our  food  supply  cut  off,  with  riot 
and  disorder  in  our  midst,  the  in- 
vasion of  England  by  any  enemy 
would  be  unnecessary  except  at 
his  own  convenience.  We  should 
be  simply  starved  into  terms  at 
home,  even  though  our  warships 
were  still  gaining  victories  at  sea. 

That  this  is  no  visionary  im- 
possibility I  shall  endeavour  to 
show ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  my 
argument,  I  shall  assume  the  grain 
and  food  import  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  of  the  ^alue  of 
one  hundred  million  pounds  per 
annum.  This  will  give  about 
£2,  10s.  per  head  of  population; 
and  when  one  considers  the  pro- 
portion of  non-earning  mouths  in- 
cluded in  this  average,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wages  of  the  working 
man  are  totally  inadequate  to  any 
further  increase  in  the  price  of 
food. 

Now  all  this  food  is  at  some 
period  during  its  transport  to  the 
United  Kingdom  water-borne, — 
how  far  so,  varies  of  course  with 
the  distance  of  its  place  of  pro- 
duction from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  in  all  cases,  all  that  stands 
between  it  and  destruction  in 
many  forms  is  something  perhaps 
under  half  an  inch  of  iron  or  steel. 
I  suppose  that  few  structures  will 
stand  more  fair-play  than  the  hull 
of  a  British  merchant  -  steamer  ; 
and  certainly  nothing  refuses  duty 
sooner  when  the  other  thing  oc- 
curs, whether  it  is  manifested  in 
the  form  of  a  rock,  an  overload, 
the  touch  of  an  adverse  stem,  a 
charge  of  dynamite,  or  a  highly 
explosive  shell. 

These  combined  elements  of 
strength  and  weakness  have  been 
very  fully  and  freely  discussed  in 
connection  with  this  subject  by 
professional  experts,  but  by  no 
amount  of  argument  can  it  be 


demonstrated  that  a  merchant 
vessel  is  bjb  fitted  to  carry  on  war- 
fare of  any  description  as  a  man- 
of-war  built  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  fighting.  What  can  be 
demonstrated  is,  that  one  mer- 
chant vessel  armed  is  quite  cap- 
able of  destroying  a  similar  vessel 
without  armament ;  that,  sup- 
plied with  coal  and  ammunition, 
she  is  capable  of  inflicting  enor- 
mous havoc  amongst  a  fleet  or 
number  of  unarmed  vessels ;  and 
finally,  that  the  force  requisite  to 
disable  even  the  finest  merchant- 
steamer  is  carried  in  such  small 
compass,  that  it  is  competent  for 
all  well-found  steamers  to  carry 
the  means  of  their  own  defence 
against  indiscriminate  destruction 
by  vessels  of  their  own  class.  I 
leave  aside  the  question  of  men-of- 
war  as  opposed  to  merchantmen 
altogether,  and  merely  contend 
that  British  mail-steamers  should 
do  as  has  been  done  in  times  past, 
— ^protect  themselves  from  those 
insignificant  raiders  which,  weak 
as  they  are,  may  yet,  if  Britain  is 
involved  in  another  war,  so  serious- 
ly harass  her  commerce  as  possibly 
to  affect  the  destinies  of  the  Eng- 
lish people. 

In  the  event  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  a  naval  Power, 
or  a  combination  of  European  war- 
vessels,  the  navy  proper  of  England 
is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  cope 
with  them  alone,  no  matter  who 
they  may  be,  if  France  forms  one 
of  the  combination ;  and  this  will 
still  hold  good  even  when  the 
present  shipbuilding  programme 
for  our  navy  is  completed.  France 
having,  next  to  ourselves,  the  most 
poweiful  navy  of  the  world,  and 
she  being  the  Power  capable  of 
meeting  us  at  sea  with  the  great- 
est prospect  of  success,  is  in  con- 
sequence our  most  probable  antag- 
onist. This  being  so,  the  one  and 
only  course  open  to  us  would  be  to 
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blockade  or  fight  their  warships 
before  they  could  get  far  enough 
away  from  their  own  ports,  either 
to  harass  our  commerce  or  com- 
mence the  long-threatened  destruc- 
tion of  our  seaport  towns.  The 
bad  steaming  qualities  of  the 
average  man-of-war  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  cramped  coal 
capacity,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  coaling-stations, 
limit  the  powers  of  warships  in  the 
destruction  of  merchantmen;  but 
we  dare  not  under  any  conditions 
allow  an  enemy  to  show  his  nose 
at  sea  if  we  can  prevent  his  doing 
so.  This  duty,  and  that  of  keeping 
the  Channel  and  the  entrances  to 
our  ports  clear  of  raiders,  will 
absorb  more  battle-ships,  cruisers, 
and  small  craft  than  we  possess, 
and  thus  leave  the  crowded  ocean 
highways  to  look  after  themselves ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
British  ports  daily  number  closely 
on  two  thousand. 

The  need  of  coaling-stations  for 
raiding  purposes  is  not  so  absolutely 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  a  merchant 
steamer  can  carry  coal  enough  in 
herself  to  steam  round  the  world 
with,  and  could  also  easily  replenish 
at  a  rendezvous  from  a  capture  or 
another  coal-ship. 

It  may  be,  and  doubtless  will  be, 
said  that  raiding  by  means  of  an 
armed  merchant-steamer  would  be 
privateering,  and  as  such  provided 
against  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris; 
that  France  was  one  of  the  signa- 
tory Powers  with  ourselves;  and 
that  the  same  mode  of  action  is 
open  to  us  if  they  fit  out  privateers. 
This  argument  may  appear  fair 
enough  at  first  sight,  but  in  reality 
it  is  not  so. 

France  possesses  at  this  time  a 
fleet  of  merchant-steamers  adapted 
for  war  purposes,  and  capable  of 
being  used  for  that  service  at  very 


short  notice.  These  "  Messag^es 
Maritimes"  steamers  are  com- 
manded by  naval  officers,  claim 
and  are  admitted  to  the  privil^pes 
of  men-of-war  in  our  colomal  ports, 
carry  an  armament,  and  no  doubt 
are  fully  prepared  for  the  work 
for  which  they  are  not  only  in- 
tended, but  also  heavily  subsidised. 
If  our  English  steamers  possessed 
the  same  power  of  taking  the 
initiative  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  Frenchman  would  still  have 
the  advantage,  as  we  have  not  an 
equaJ  chance  of  doing  mischief, — 
supposing  we  wished  to  do  any. 
France  possesses  under  one  thou- 
sand steamers  altogether,  and  it 
would  be  something  like  looking 
for  a  needle  in  a  hayrick  to  iary 
and  find  the  majority  of  them  out- 
side a  port  in  war-time,  where  they, 
if  not  employed  in  raiding,  would 
undoubtedly  go  for  safety,  sup- 
plies by  sea  not  being  absolutely 
necessary  in  their  case  for  their 
country's  maintenance.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  British  steamers. 
They  must  keep  the  sea,  or  the 
country  starves,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
is  paralysed  for  want  of  vessels 
with  which  to  carry  it  on ;  for  we 
are  the  carriers  of  the  world,  and, 
roam  in  whatever  direction  yon 
will  on  the  great  highways  of  the 
sea,  you  may  be  tolerably  certain 
of  finding  the  flag  of  Britain  at 
the  peak  of  the  majority  of  vessels 
met  with. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  is  a 
document  that  has  been,  and  is  at 
the  present  day,  largely  discussed. 
That  clause,  also,  which  says  that 
privateering  (La  Course)  is  and 
remains  abolished,  has  always  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  argument, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
this  should  be  so.  A  privateer, 
as  understood  by  that  treaty,  was 
a  vessel  fitted  out  by  private  enter- 
prise^ and  granted  a  licence  by  the 
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Government  of  the  country  to  which 
she  belonged,  to  capture  and  bring 
into  port,  for  a  legal  decision  as  to 
right  of  capture,  any  vessel  or  pro- 
perty of  the  nation  with  which  it 
was  at  war.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  provision  made  to 
prevent  merchant  steamers  or  ves- 
sels from  carrying  arms  in  their 
own  defence;  and  the  argument 
of  this  paper  is  confined  very 
strictly  to  the  point  of  defence 
only.  If,  as  is  said,  it  is  illegal 
to  carry  arms  in  self-defence,  a 
great  deal  of  illegality  has  been 
committed  since  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  by  merchant  vessels  de- 
fending themselves  against  pirates 
in  the  China  seas.  And  further, 
can  we  doubt  (viewing  the  respect 
paid  by  Russia,  when  there  was 
European  trouble  on  hand,  to  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  Black  Sea 
— a  treaty  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris) 
that  these  French  armed  steamers, 
heavily  subsidised  and  commanded 
by  national  officers  as  they  are, 
would  be  regarded  as  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
as  distinctly  part  of  the  French 
marine?  These  steamers  would 
start  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  with  a  distinct  advantage 
over  ourselves  (as  at  present  con- 
stituted), and  we  should  have  no 
ships  capable  of  catching  or  de- 
stroying them,  if  we  are  to  trust 
alone  to  the  Royal  Navy  of  Eng- 
land. 

Considering  the  relative  number 
of  British  vessels  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  France, 
it  is  clearly  our  best  policy  to 
maintain  as  long  as  possible  the 
Treaty  of  Pans,  so  far  as  privateer- 
ing is  concerned.  When  privateer- 
ing once  exists,  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  decide  even  the 
nationality  of  a  privateer.  It  is 
apt  to  merge  into  a  system  of 
plunder  by  the  unscrupulous  char- 
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acters  of  all  nations ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  privateering  and 
piracy  is  practically  buried  where 
there  are  no  soundings  obtainable. 

Ko  number  of  possible  captures, 
supposing  we  were  able  to  fit  out 
privateers,  could  compensate  us 
for  the  loss  we  should  undergo  at 
the  hands  of  even  an  insignificant 
naval  Power.  They  could  find  our 
shipping  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  men-of-war,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  overhaul  a  dozen  vessels  be- 
fore they  found  the  flag  of  which 
they  were  in  search. 

France  is  the  one  nation  that 
possesses  a  navy  capable  of  troub- 
ling us,  and  has  also  merchant 
auxiliaries.  Germany  has  the 
auxiliaries,  but  a  weak  navy. 
France  and  Russia  combined  pos- 
sess in  their  navies  and  auxiliaries 
weapons  with  which  to  strike  us 
in  a  manner  which  we  at  the 
present  time  have  no  means  of 
parrying. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  will  take 
as  example  the  case  of  one  of  the 
large  P.  and  O.  steamers  trading 
to  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  and 
bound  to  London  with  cargo  and 
specie  worth  altogether,  say,  half 
a  million,  and  also  full  of  passen- 
gers, value  unascertainable.  This 
ship  is  fast,  well  found,  and  on  the 
Admiralty  list  as  one  of  the  select- 
ed cruisers  to  do  duty  in  war-time. 
She  has  a  large  crew,  quite  enough 
to  fight  the  ship  if  need  be,  and 
her  guns  are  on  shore  somewhere, 
if  made.  So  that  here  is  this 
valuable  vessel,  which  we  rely 
upon  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
our  commerce,  sent  to  sea  in  an 
absolutely  defenceless  condition, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  any  vessel  in 
possession  of  speed  enough  to 
bring  one  quick-firing  gun  within 
effective  range  of  her. 

The  French  "  Messageries " 
steamer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
fast,  carries  her  armament  on 
2  Y 
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board,  and  claims  the  privileges 
of  a  man-of-war.  On  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  say  between  France 
and  England,  what  happens? 
There  will  be  several  of  our  large 
and  valuable  mercantile  cruisers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Australia,  un- 
armed, and,  as  things  are  at  pres- 
ent arranged,  in  total  ignorance  of 
a  state  of  warfare.  The  French 
steamer  has  got  out  of  port  the 
day  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  will  presumably  be  sudden, 
perhaps  escorted  by  a  war-ship  of 
our  own  (though  the  fact  that 
only  the  flagship  of  that  station 
could  keep  pace  with  her  would 
render  it  very  doubtful  whether 
she  would  be  escorted  at  all),  has 
got  away  to  sea  or  some  quiet 
comer  where  she  has  doubtless 
arranged  to  get  certain  intelli- 
gence, and  has  got  her  guns  on 
deck.  The  first  thing  the  English 
mail  stcamer  knows  about  it  is 
that  her  French  friend  is  beside 
her,  saying,  "If  you  don't  stop, 
I  shall  sii^  you  ! "  This  is  what 
must  certainly  happen ;  and  then, 
unless  the  unarmed  vessel  were 
greatly  superior  in  speed,  and 
chose  to  risk  her  passengers'  lives 
in  addition  to  the  chance  of  being 
sunk,  stop  she  must.  And  if  the 
pursuer  had  speed  to  keep  within 
range  long  enough,  the  chance  of 
being  sunk  would  be  changed  to  a 
certainty. 

It  may  be  said,  "  If  the  ordinary 
mail-steamer  is  so  easily  destroyed, 
what  is  the  use  of  an  armament  in 
her ) "  It  id  this.  It  is  one  thing 
to  approach  an  unarmed  vessel  and 
destroy  her  if  she  refuses  to  stop ; 
and  it  is  quite  another  to  approach 
that  vessel  if  she  also  possesses  the 
means  of  sinking  you.  And  as- 
suming that  this  business  between, 
we  will  say,  the  Oceana  and  the 
French  steamer  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  both  vessels,  and  a 
trip  in  the  boats  for  the  remains 


of  crew  and  passengers  (not  per- 
sonally conducted  by  Mr  Oook,  to 
be  in  port  by  a  given  day),  it 
would  still  be  immeasurably  to  our 
benefit ;  as,  ship  for  ship,  we  could 
afford  to  play  the  game  until  our 
adversaries  had  no  more,  while  our 
own  would  be  little  diminished  in 
number.  But  every  fast  British 
steamer  captured  by  the  enemy, 
and  converted  and  armed  by  him 
— an  easy  matter  to  accomplish — 
would  mean  an  increased  rate  of 
destruction  to  our  vessels,  carried 
on  by  those  ships  that  we  relied  on 
for  our  defence  and  omitted  to  take 
care  of.  The  importance  of  one 
such  vessel  to  an  enemy  would  be 
material,  though  coaled  and  armed 
in  a  very  casual  manner,  if  once 
she  got  fairly  into  one  of  the  great 
trade-routes.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  reasonably  estimate  the  damage 
she  could  do ;  and  if  it  be  said  that 
no  nation  opposed  to  us  could  find 
crews  to  man  them,  whenever  was 
the  time  when  both  men  and  of- 
ficers could  not  be  found  by  the 
promise  of  pay  and  plunder? 

It  has  been  so  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  principal  damage 
to  our  commerce  in  war-time  will 
be  wrought  by  means  of  armed 
merchant  vessels,  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  argue  the  question  now 
as  between  a  man-of-war  and  a 
merchant  -  steamer.  There  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  one  end- 
ing to  that,  if  the  man-of-war  has 
superior  speed,  which,  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  large  mail-steamers, 
would  be  doubtful.  A  solitary 
merchant-steamer,  no  matter  how 
well  armed,  could  not  contend  with 
a  fast  man-of-war.  She  might  per- 
haps disable  her  adversary  by  a 
chance  lucky  shot,  but  the  odds 
against  that  would  be  too  many 
to  reckon  on.  There  is  perhaps 
something  to  be  said  for  two 
armed  merchantmen  making  a  pas- 
sage in  company,  if  attacked  by  an 
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unarmoured  craiser.  One  of  them 
might  possibly  be  able  to  ram  if 
well  managed,  but  the  conditions 
of  nayaJ  warfare  have  so  changed 
of  late  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
two  armed  merchantmen  would 
now  be  a  match  for  an  Active,  or 
one  of  her  class. 

There  are  certain  steamers,  the 
fastest  and  finest  the  world  can 
produce,  the  owners  of  which  re- 
ceive from  the  Admiralty  a  yearly 
subsidy,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  vessels  shall  be  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  British  Government 
in  war-time,  if  required.  These 
vessels  have  mostly  been  built  to 
comply  with  certain  requirements 
as  to  water-tight  divisions  and 
facilities  for  gun  -  mounting.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  all  em- 
ployed in  the  North  American  and 
Australian  trades,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  same  conditions 
could  not  apply  to  the  two  routes. 
The  vessels  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can route  are  always  within  hail, 
one  may  say,  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Their  entire  voyage,  under, 
ordinary  conditions,  lasts  less  than 
three  weeks,  and  if  requisite,  could 
be  made  in  less  time.  Cable  com- 
munication with  America  could 
scarcely  ever  be  entirely  inter- 
rupted, and  our  home  ports  would 
be  watched  by  our  cruisers,  so  that 
vessels  bound  home  could  run  to 
port  in  security. 

These  circumstances  combine  to 
lessen  the  necessity  for  the  arma- 
ment being  carried  in  these  ves- 
sels. And  the  North  Atlantic 
weather  in  winter  is  a  fair  reason 
for  not  carrying  more  on  deck  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is 
also  this  to  be  said,  as  against  these 
very  fast  ships,  Uiat  their  enor- 
mous coal  consumption  unfits 
them  for  long  passages  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 

.  The  Australian  voyage,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  entirely  different, 


and  remarks  applicable  to  it  will 
apply  equally  to  all  long  sea- 
routes, —  such  as  those  to  the 
Cape,  South  America,  or  New 
Zealand.  Cable  communication 
would  in  all  probability  be  inter- 
rupted, and  as  it  is  probable  that 
any  future  warfare  will  make  its 
appearance  suddenly,  these  vessels, 
being  mostly  abroad  and  unarmed, 
would  be  for  some  months  entirely 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
down  a  raider  in  their  vicinity; 
and  not  only  that,  but,  unable  to 
defend  themselves  from  capture, 
would,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
be  a  positive  source  of  danger  to 
ourselves.  With  no  armament, 
they  would  have  to  trust  solely  to 
their  heels  for  their  chance  of 
getting  to  England,  and  there  re- 
ceiving an  armament  to  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves,  which 
they  might  well  carry  now.  The 
armament  that  is  in  Australia, 
and  was  used  four  years  ago 
for  vessels  taken  up  for  warlike 
purposes,  is  unfit  as  well  as 
old-fashioned;  for  surely  no  one 
would  maintain  the  suitability  of 
an  old  truck  gun-carriage  for  the 
mounting  of  any  gun  in  a  merchant 
steamer.  Besides  this,  the  guns 
themselves,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  breech-loading  40-pounder 
Armstrongs,  also  mounted  on  truck 
carriages,  are  obsolete.  As  to  the 
ability  of  these  vessels  to  protect 
themselves,  if  they  possessed  the 
arms,  there  can  be  little  doubt  on 
that  matter.  Most  mail-steamers 
on  long  routes  carry  over  a  hundred 
men  all  told,  and  of  these  probably 
forty  as  seamen  and  officers.  This 
is  a  fair  number  to  assume,  and 
if  anything  under  the  mark,  while 
the  number  of  men  required  to 
work  a  modem  breech-loader  is 
two,  irrespective  of  the  supply  of 
ammunition. 

Four  4-inch  breech-loading  guns 
would  be  a  fair  defensive  armament 
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for  any  of  these  steamers,  and  the 
need  is  urgent  that  steps  be  taken 
in  the  matter.  In  using  the  word 
defensive  "  I  do  so  with  the  same 
limitation  as  previously,  and  as 
briefly  conveying  the  former  pro- 
position that  no  hastily  -  armed 
hostile  raider,  bent  on  plunder  or 
destruction  of  property,  would 
venture  rashly  to  face  a  weapon 
that  would  of  a  certainty  disable 
him,  and  perhaps  cut  short  his 
career.  It  would  not  suit  the 
small  fleet  of  our  enemy  if  easier 
prey  was  to  be  found. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
her  colonies  will  have  to  be  carried 
on  by  or  with  the  assistance  of 
armed  merchantmen,  and  a  grave 
mistake  will  be  committed  if  we 
suffer  that  trade  to  be  interfered 
with  materially,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war.  Colonists 
are  keen  traders  who  would  wish 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  high  prices, 
and  a  failure  to  maintain  trade 
and  communication  with  them 
might  be  attended  by  results  not 
desirable  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view.  So  small  an  expenditure 
would  render  so  many  magnificent 
steamers  independent  of  convoy 
and  able  to  use  their  speed  (which 
would  be  useless  to  them  if  in 
company  with  slower  vessels),  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
steps  have  not  been  taken — first, 
to  make  the  extremely  fast  vessels 
independent  and  able  to  take  their 
own  part  and  perform  their  voy- 
ages at  their  best  speed ;  and 
second,  to  equip  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  13-knot  steamers  to 
assist  the  various  men-of-war  in 
forming  convoy.  Unless  some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  done,  how  are 
our  trade-routes  to  be  kept  open 
or  a  destruction  of  shipping  pre- 
vented 1  the  bare  contemplation  of 
which  is  simply  appalling. 

There  is  now  a  rather  difficult 


subject  to  be  discussed.  It  is  that 
of  the  discipline  of  the  merchant 
service  generally,  and  whether  it 
is  capable  of  bearing  such  a  strain 
as  the  possession  of  weapons  and 
the  power  of  fighting  would  put 
upon  it.  And  here  I  should  say 
that  in  all  my  previous  remarks  I 
have  taken  solely  a  defensive  view 
of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words,  "Don't  fight  if  you  can 
run!" 

Considering  the  general  progress 
of  all  art  in  this  century,  nothing 
can  impress  one  more,  from  a 
seaman's  point  of  view,  than  the 
great  regularity  and  precision  with 
which  passages  at  sea  are  now 
made.  When  Jules  Verne  wrote 
« Round  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,'  it  was  considered  extrava- 
gant. But  for  the  last  six  years 
vessels  have  run  round  the  world 
monthly  with  an  average  steaming 
time  of  less  than  eighty  days, — ^the 
performance  of  fine  ships  varying 
only  a  few  hours  in  their  passages. 
Considering  the  miles  run  and  the 
weather  encountered,  it  is  a  won- 
derful achievement.  So  much  for 
having  first-rate  material  to  work 
with.  And  it  follows  that  as  ships 
improve  and  better  work  is  done 
by  them,  the  tendency  will  be  for 
the  men  that  do  the  work  to  also 
improve  in  general  capacity  in 
order  to  get  ^e  best  results  from 
their  vessels  in  every  way. 

Doubtless  the  officers  who  com- 
manded the  old  Indiamen  were 
clever  seamen  and  scientific  navi- 
gators, perhaps  more  scientific 
than  many  good  seamen  of  to-day. 
They  did  their  work  weU,  but  no 
consideration  of  hurry  or  time 
entered  into  their  calculations: 
their  business  was  to  make  the 
voyage  safely,  and  that  in  spite 
of  any  obstacle.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  average 
standard  of  attainment  of  masters 
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and  mates  was  as  high  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  men  of  to-day 
have  improved  with  the  ships,  the 
spread  of  education  having  neces- 
sarily touched  somewhat  even  that 
last  refuge  for  the  destitute — the 
mercantile  marine. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  any 
other  calling  can  be  found  so  great 
a  variety  of  men  as  officers :  there 
are  both  those  who  have  begun 
life  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
social  ladder,  and  those  whose 
names  may  be  found  in  the  sacred 
pages  of  '  Burke.'  Indeed  of  later 
years  it  would  appear  as  though 
the  merchant  service,  and  the  pos- 
sible command  of  a  fine  steamer, 
were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  reasonable  prospect  for  an 
impecunious  younger  son,  more 
especially  if  he  is  sufficiently  the 
fool  of  the  family  to  adopt  a  pro- 
fession requiring  him  to  struggle 
through  the  years  necessary  to 
qualify  for  that  extremely  un- 
thankful position,  when  the  same 
ability  he  will  have  to  display  for 
the  attainment  of  his  object  would 
most  probably  have  placed  him  in 
a  far  better  position  on  shore  in 
any  trade  or  profession  he  might 
have  chosen.  The  merchant  ser- 
vice is  a  clear  example  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ;  and  the  master 
now  of  a  first-class  mail-steamer  is 
a  man  that  has,  by  reason  of  his 
having  attained  to  that  position, 
proved  himself  as  possessing  both 
energy,  ability,  and  common-sense. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  statement  such  as  this,  but 
the  broad  lines  are  correct,  and 
the  men  in  question  would  in  no 
way  shrink  from  any  responsibility 
that  might  fairly  come  in  their 
way. 

Kow,  if  merchantmen  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  were  capable 
of  being  entrusted  with  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  and  achieving 
that  defence  successfully  in  many 


cases,  what  has  changed  the  men 
of  the  present  day— or  have  they 
changed  ?  —  that  they  should  be 
considered  incompetent  or  unfit  to 
accomplish  that  which  has  been 
repeatedly  done  before? 

I  am  well  aware  that  on  no 
mail -steamer  can  the  discipline 
equal  that  of  a  man-of-war,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  it  should  do  so ; 
but  I  may  say  that  I  have  known 
cases  that  could  have  stood  the 
test  of  comparison  favourably,  and 
this  would  have  been  brought 
about,  not  by  reason  of  any  ex- 
cessive authority  in  the  hands  of 
master  and  mates,  but  simply  by 
judicious  exercise  of  the  powers 
usually  possessed  by  them. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
crew  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  fight 
if  attacked  by  an  enemy.  This  is 
at  least  uncertain,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  all  against  it,  for  at  all 
times  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  a 
right  to  call  upon  his  crew  to  de- 
fend, if  need  be,  the  property  en- 
trusted to  his  care ;  and  it  is  not 
so  many  years  ago  since  I  myself 
sailed  in  a  mail-steamer  with  the 
following  clause  in  the  articles  of 
agreement:  "And  the  said  crew 
agree  to  fight  and  defend  the  ship, 
if  required  to  do  so  by  the  master." 
The  steamer  belonged  to  the  Union 
S.S.  Company  of  Southampton ;  and 
some  hundreds  of  men  signed  those 
articles  at  various  times  without 
any  hesitation  or  question. 

But  irrespective  of  this,  if  a 
steamer  were  armed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  her  a  fair 
chance  of  escape  from  an  enemy, 
she  would  have  some  few  men  on 
board  who  would  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fighting  crew — say  only  the 
guns'  crew;  the  others,  if  a  shot 
were  fired,  would  have  to  assist 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  sunk  or 
turned  adrift  in  an  open  boat, 
whether  they  assisted  or  not.  I 
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believe  there  would  not  be  the 
least  trouble,  but  that  numbers  of 
men  would  alwaTS  accept  the  risk 
and  fight. 

As  to  the  nucleus  of  a  fighting 
crew :  in  all  questions  concerning 
the  defence  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  the  Royal  Kaval  Reserve 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  an 
important  factor.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  upon  it  must 
necessarily  devolve  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  in  anything  like  a  systematic 
manner.  There  are  several  points 
in  connection  with  this  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  attention. 

This  force  —  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  —  was  authorised  and 
raised  shortly  after  the  Crimean 
war  to  provide  against  any  future 
difficulty  iA  manning  the  navy; 
and  presumably  it  corresponds 
to  the  militia  of  the  land  forces. 
Its  numbers  were  then  considered 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
navy,  as  at  that  time  constituted, 
and  thereby  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  British  commerce. 

Since  that  period  British  ship- 
ping has  increased  enormously, 
without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease of  naval  strength. 

The  total  number  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
is  under  20,000,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fishermen  belonging 
to  it,  it  is  composed  entirely  of  the 
seamen  and  firemen  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine.  These  men  are,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the 
pick  of  the  merchant  seamen. 
Many  of  them  are  well  drilled 
and  trained  men;  all  of  them 
good  useful  fellows,  obedient,  will- 
ing, and  capable  of  doing  all  that 
is  required  of  them.  I  have  seen 
them  on  many  occasions  drill  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been 
creditable  in  a  man-of-war.  These 
men  sail  in  every  description  of 
vessel,  but  mostly  stick  to  the  big 


lines  of  steamers,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fishermen  employed 
on  the  British  coasts,  are  to  be 
found  distributed  over  the  world, 
— a  laige  proportion  in  the  mail- 
steamers  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  regulations  as  to 
leave  of  absence  are  not  stringent 
— ^necessarily  could  not  be  so— and 
the  greater  part  of  the  force  is 
always  abroad.  At  times,  even, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  London  in 
getting  ten  men  toother  so  as  to 
qualify  a  vessel  for  wearing  the 
blue  ensign. 

The  blue  ensign  is  the  distin- 
guishing flag  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  for  some  abstruse 
reason  it  was  ordained  some  yean 
ago  that  a  merchant  vessel,  if  over 
a  certain  tonnage,  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve, and  having  at  least  ten  of 
her  crew  Reserve  men,  absent  with 
leave,  might,  if  provided  with  an 
Admiralty  warrant,  wear  the  blue 
ensign  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet 
The  words  abstruse  reason"  are 
used  because,  though  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  regulation  was  made 
with  a  view  to  getting  officers  and 
men  together  in  the  same  ships,  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  further  that 
view,  and  at  present  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  do  serious  harm  to  the 
Reserve :  even  now  the  first-class 
men  are  falling  ofl*  in  numbers. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  criticism  lately  on  the  subject 
of  drill-ships,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  these  Reserve  men 
generally.  Even  this  is  a  hopeful 
sign,  as  showing  that  some  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  matter ;  but 
it  would  appear  as  though  a  veiy 
great  and  undue  importance  were 
attached  to  the  outward  and  visible 
form  of  efficiency  and  smartness  in 
the  men,  as  manifested  by  abso- 
lutely correct  dress,  &c.,  when  on 
drill,  and  the  men  were  to  be  judged 
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by  this  standard.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fallacious :  it  is  neither  neces- 
sarynor  possible  by  the  present  drill 
to  turn  a  merchant  seaman  into  a 
typical  man  -  of  -  war's  -  man,  —  the 
two  callings  are  totally  distinct. 
No  man  not  brought  up  to  the 
Royal  Navy  could  ever  get  the 
unmistakable  way  of  wearing  his 
clothes,  supposing  the  clothes  were 
even  achieved, — this  word  is  also 
used  deliberately.  What  is  possible 
to  teach  the  practical  seaman  in  his 
twenty-eight  days'  drill  per  annum 
is  the  way  to  use  his  weapons,  and 
let  him  feel  the  value  that  drill 
and  instruction  is  to  him.  There 
is  no  more  staunch  advocate  for 
drill  than  myself,  but  the  merchant 
seaman  will  not  stand  too  much 
of  it, — it  has  not  formed  in  his  edu- 
cation the  part  that  it  has  in  that 
of  a  man-of-war's-man,  caught  as  a 
boy,  and  brought  up  to  it  from  his 
youth.  Numbers  of  men,  prime 
seamen  too,  have  deserted  from 
the  navy  in  past  years,  simply  be- 
cause tiiey  could  not  stand  the 
routine  and  wanted  more  freedom, 
though  quite  content  with  the 
hardest  work  of  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. This  state  of  things  still 
exists,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
now  to  tighten  up  the  so-called  dis- 
cipline— in  other  words,  the  out- 
ward sign — in  a  manner  calculated 
to  do  an  infinity  of  harm  to  a  force 
that  has  never  been  too  popular. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  an 
entire  revision  of  existing  rules  is 
necessary  both  for  officers  and 
men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  be  carried  out  by  officers  who 
really  know  what  they  are  dealing 
with. 

To  summarise.  We  have  this 
enormous  property  at  sea,  defence- 
less in  itself,  though  it  is  admitted, 
by  the  selection  of  certain  vessels 
for  warlike  purposes,  that  a  mer- 
chant steamer  is  capable  of  doing 
warlike  service. 


These  vessels,  and  many  others 
equally  as  capable,  are  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  away  from  Eng- 
land, unarmed,  and  a  source  of 
danger  to  us  if  captured. 

These  ships,  or  many  of  them, 
are  in  a  great  measure  manned  by 
Naval  Reserve  men,  a  paid  force, 
and  are  also  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  away  from  England 
without  arms  or  cohesion  of  any 
sort,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  capture  on  their  way  to 
England  to  serve  when  required. 
Her  Majesty's  ships  abroad  have 
their  complements  of  men,  and 
would  only  absorb  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  Reserve  men  of 
these  ships. 

The  combination  of  the  vessels 
and  the  men,  with  the  addition  of 
arms  to  defend  themselves,  would 
vastly  diminish  the  great  danger 
to  which  we  are  at  present  subject. 

By  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  is  advocated  is  the  for- 
mation of  units  in  all  first-class 
mail-steamers  which,  by  the  pos- 
session of  arms,  shall  be  capable  of 
easy  transition  into  a  force  that 
will  be  of  some  real  use  for  the  de- 
fence of  British  property  at  sea, 
or  capable  of  making  a  passage 
undeterred  by  any  casual  raider. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  the 
militia  if  there  were  a  dozen  sta- 
tions for  the  men  to  drill  at  in 
batches  of  100  at  a  time,  with 
arms  sufficient  for  that  100  only, 
and  uncertainty  as  to  where  the 
rifles  for  the  remainder  of  the 
force  were,  or  if  they  existed  at 
ain  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  is  not 
the  position  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
now,  but  it  appears  somewhat  like 
it.  Yet  if  a  militia  is  necessary 
on  shore,  how  much  more  is  it  so 
that  the  reserve  of  our  first  line  of 
defence  should  be  provided  with 
arms  to  use?  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  powers  that 
be  have  so  long  delayed  granting 
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the  attention  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  this  great  question, 
when  the  bine  ensign  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  properly  used,  would  pro- 
vide a  satis^ctory  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  reality,  the  entire  question, 
apparently  so  formidable,  is  not  so 
if  it  were  once  faced  resolutely. 
Contracts  are  entered  into  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails  with  various 
large  companies,  and  subsidies 
paid  for  a  claim  on  vessels  in 
war>time :  a  modification  of  these 
contracts  would  be  all  that  was 
required.  But  Government  would, 
of  course,  have  to  supply  the  ar- 
mament— not  to  the  shipowners, 
as  is  usually  said,  but  for  the  use 
and  increase  of  efficiency  of  their 
own  paid  forces.  Whether  the 
material  exists  for  carrying  this 
out  completely,  is  another  matter 
altogether;  but  there  are  three 
routes  that  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously in  need  of  some  such  plan. 
They  are  the  Australajsian,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
South  American.  But  these  re- 
marks are  not  intended  to  produce 
a  tactical  discussion. 

Considering  the  immense  ad- 
vantage some  such  action  as  here 
advocated  would  be  to  the  mer* 
chant  service  generally,  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  many  eminent 
naval  officers  look  favourably  on 
some  such  plan ;  and  it  is  also  an 
extremely  satisfactory  state  of 
things  that  so  good  a  feeling  has 
sprung  up  between  the  navy  and 
the  merchant  service.  This  is 
most  important,  and  the  Naval 
Reserve  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote and  foster  this  good  feeling. 
The  merchant  service  has  always 
looked  up  to  and  been  proud  of  the 
navy,  even  when  hating  it.  Naval 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
that  the  seamen  of  the  sister  ser- 
vice can  in  these  days  of  steam  be 


of  vast  assistance  to  them ;  they 
recognise  the  fact  that  merchant- 
men can  be  both  eyes  and  ears  to 
them  on  occasion  —  a  duty  that 
their  everyday  work  eminently  fits 
them  for ;  and  naval  officers  are  far 
too  keen  about  their  profession  to 
neglect  one  iota  of  that  which  may 
help  them  to  victory  in  our  next 
great  struggle  for  existence:  so 
that  on  that  matter  the  last  word 
has  been  said,  and  the  two  ser- 
vices have  cordially  shaken  hands. 

It  remains  now  for  some  one 
having  the  power  to  execute  to 
take  this  important  matter  in 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
our  navy  is  reconstructed,  to  see 
that  our  merchant  service  is  also 
put  on  a  footing  commensurate 
with  its  interests  in  war-time. 

One  frequently  hears  it  stated 
that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  our 
ships  would  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  flag.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  plan  could  be 
seriously  proposed,  for  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  takes  some  little  time 
to  execute,  and  would  any  enemy 
respect  an  informal  transfer  t 
But  granted  that  the  transfer 
could  be  executed,  who  could  sail 
these  vessels  except  ourselves  t  or 
would  the  trade  of  the  world  cease 
till  war  was  overt  It  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  we  are  the  car- 
riers of  the  world,  and  on  the  occsr 
sion  of  the  last  war  scare,  how  many 
vessels  could  possibly  have  been 
transferred  then?  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure — if  our  vessels  are 
transferred  to  America,  we  shall 
have  transferred  our  trade  also, 
and  it  will  not  return  to  us  at  the 
close  of  war.  We  dare  not  run 
any  such  risk,  and  must  either 
stand  by  our  own  eiSbrts,  or  fall 
through  our  own  weakness  or  folly. 

Wm.  Caius  Crutchlbt, 
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LADY  BABY. 


Cn AFTER  XXXYII. — ^THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  CABBAGE- GARDEN. 


"Cold  mists  of  doubt  and  icy  qnestionings 
Creep  round  him  like  a  nightmare." 


There  had  been  a  sound  of 
hammering  all  the  afternoon  com- 
ing from  the  back  of  the  inn,  and 
Maud,  to  whom  the  monotonous 
knock,  knock,  knock,  had  become 
unbearably  annoying,  sallied  forth 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  noise  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  stopped.  The  hammer- 
ing sounds  came  from  an  open 
shed  at  the  end  of  the  back-yard, 
and  having  picked  her  way  across 
to  where  a  man  with  his  back  to- 
wards her  was  raining  blows  upon 
something  wooden,  Maud  could 
not  forbear  a  start  when  she  per- 
ceived that  this  something  wooden 
was  a  coffin  —  a  small  coffin,  not 
more  than  three  feet  long.  It 
was  foolish  to  starts  for,  after  all, 
the  paper  in  the  front  window 
might  have  familiarised  her  with 
the  fact  that  coffins  were  made 
here,  as  well  as  coffee.  An  old 
boat^  half  broken  up,  lay  under 
the  shed ;  it  was  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  that  had  hitherto  adorned 
the  slope  in  front  of  the  inn-door. 
Maud  had  missed  it  from  its 
place  that  morning.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  little  coffin  was  being 
made  from  the  stoutest  and 
choicest  bits  of  its  planks. 

"  What  is  it  9  I  mean,  who  is  it 
for  1 "  inquired  Maud,  rather  nerv- 
ously. 

"  It's  for  Tom  Graile's  youngest 
boy,"  answered  the  man  without 
looking  up :  "and  yon  one  against 
the  wall  is  for  his  eldest  girl." 

"Good  heavens!  What  is  it 
they  ha^e  died  ofl"  She  hap- 
pened to  know  the  name ;  it  was 
that  of  the  family  in  whose  house 
Mr  Carbury  had  found  lodgings. 


"Fever,"  was  the  answer.  A 
quick  patter  of  blows  smothered 
the  word,  but  to  Maud's  anxious 
ears  it  was  distinct  enough. 

"  Fever  1  Is  there  fever  in  the 
village  9  What  sort  of  fever  9  Is 
it  bad?" 

What  sort  of  fever  it  was,  was 
beyond  her  informant  to  say : 
they  had  it  sometimes  here  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  weather  was 
damp,  and  when  the  fish-refuse 
was  particularly  abundant.  The 
cases  were  not  as  yet  very 
many,  but  they  made  up  for  it 
by  being  "  vicious,"  as  the  coffin- 
maker  put  it.  Maud  made  her 
way  back  across  the  yard  very 
thoughtfully.  "If  it  ;is  really 
true  about  this  fever  in  the 
village,"  she  thought,  as  she 
watched  Hal  playing  at  shipwreck 
with  a  footstool  and  several  pil- 
lows,— "  if  it  is  really  true,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  take  him  irom 
here  to-morrow.  That  would  be 
provoking.  What  shall  I  do?" 
She  turned  towards  the  window ; 
and  just  as  she  said,  "What 
shall  I  do?"  her  eyes  fell  upon 
Sir  Peter  Wyndhurst  coming  up 
the  street  straight  towards  the 
inn.  Maud  started  and  flushed, 
and  straightway  forgot  all  about 
Hal  and  the  fever.  She  had  had 
no  notion  of  Sir  Peter's  arrival. 
In  a  moment  she  had  recovered 
herself,  for  she  saw  that  the  battle 
was  at  hand.  It  had  only  wanted 
that  passing  glimpse  of  his  face  to 
tell  her  that  he  had  been  at 
Gullyscoombe,  and  that  his  first 
attempt  there  had  failed.  She 
wished  she  could  have  seen  Mr 
Carbury  again,  —  it  was  strange 
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that  lie  should  not  have  come  near 
her  since  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
But  however  much  in  the  dark 
she  might  be  concerning  what  had 
taken  place  between  Mr  Carbury 
and  Lady  Baby,  Sir  Peter's  ex- 
pression made  it  quite  plain  that 
the  main  point  was  still  safe. 
Having  carefully  arranged  her 
hair  before  the  glass,  and  having 
waited  a  few  minutes  longer  in 
order  to  steady  her  nerves,  Maud 
descended  the  stairs,  smiling  and 
outwardly  composed. 

It  was  in  the  bar-room  that  the 
meeting  took  place, — for  Sir  Peter 
was  here,  trying  to  convince  the 
landlord  that  he  did  not  mind  what 
sort  of  a  hole  he  was  put  into  for 
the  night,  so  long  as  he  had  not  to 
lie  on  the  road.  The  first  words 
between  Maud  and  Sir  Peter  were 
mutual  exclamations  of  surprise, 
sincere  on  his  side,  and  a  clever 
imitation  of  sincerity  on  hers. 

"Sir  Peter!  You  here?  I  had 
no  notion ! " 

"  Miss  Epperton !  Do  I  see  a- 
rightt  Actually  Miss  Epperton, 
— and  here ! " 

And  then  the  story  of  little  Hal 
and  Sir  Ambrose  Cathcart's  pre- 
scription was  told  over  again. 

"  This  is  really  too  much  kind- 
ness," said  Sir  Peter  when  she 
had  finished ;  and  the  landlord 
having  withdrawn  to  examine  his 
means  of  accommodation,  they  had 
sat  down  upon  two  wooden  chairs 
in  the  deserted  bar-room.  "  I  do 
not  know  how  we  have  deserved 
this  of  you.  Lady  Euphrosyne  is 
sometimes  a  little  exacting;  you 
should  not  allow  her  to  abuse 
your  good-nature." 

"Oh,"  said  Maud,  laughing, 
"  but  I  like  it.  I  enjoy  the  sea- 
side of  all  things  in  the  world." 

"  And  Hal,  I  suppose,  enjoys  it 
all  the  more  for  having  such  a 
companion.  And  is  Sir  Ambrose's 
prescription  justified?  Has  he 
grown  stronger?" 


"  He  is  looking  very  well,"  said 
Maud,  and  then  she  hesitated 
Sir  Peter's  gratitude  had  given 
her  a  pang.  Should  she  tell  him 
of  this  fever  in  the  village?  It 
was  the  honest  thing  to  do — ^the 
simple  and  obvious  course.  And 
the  next  simple  and  obvious  thing 
to  happen  would  be  that  Sir  Peter 
would  insist  upon  Hal's  immediate 
removal  from  Floundershayle,  for 
he  was  very  fond  of  his  little 
brothers.  That  meant  the  re- 
linquishing of  this  new  campaign 
on  which  she  had  barely  entered. 
For  a  minute  Maud  was  silent 
This  time  she  was  conscious  of 
standing  at  a  turning-point.  Over 
her  head  she  could  hear  Hal's  feet 
pattering  across  the  floor ;  yes,  he 
certainly  was  quite  well, — eveiy- 
thing  was  safe  so  far.  Then  she 
looked  at  Sir  Peter  and  noted 
that  peculiar  look  of  artistic  en- 
joyment with  which  his  eyes  were 
always  wont  to  rest  on  her.  No, 
she  would  not  tell  him  of  the 
fever — at  least  she  would  wait 
till  to-morrow  before  telling  him. 
That  would  be  quite  time  enough. 
And  besides,  really  it  would  be 
foolish  to  give  way  to  a  panic. 
After  all,  it  was  not  the  plague 
that  was  in  the  place,  and  at 
this  season  fevers  of  one  sort 
or  another  were  to  be  met  with 
almost  everywhere.  When  Maud 
spoke  again,  and  it  was  only  to 
make  some  irrelevant  remark, 
she  was  conscious  of  having  stood 
at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  and 
of  having  made  her  choice  of  one. 
Presently  they  entered  on  a  wider 
range  of  talk,  touching  upon  Sir 
Peter's  recent  journey,  and  dis- 
cussing Floundershayle  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects.  Everything  that 
Maud  said  wbjb  so  sensible,  so 
clear  and  practical  and  to  the 
point,  that  perhaps  just  because 
he  had  come  straight  from  an 
interview  in  which  common-sense 
had  not  predominated,  Sir  Peter 
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found  Miss  Epperton  more  worth 
listening  to  than  usual.  The  ir- 
ritation of  that  interview  was  still 
upon  him ;  and  after  that  atmos- 
phere of  Mudie's  library,  the  at- 
mosphere of  sense  was  refreshing. 
He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  dive 
beneath  the  surface  of  Miss  Ep- 
perton's  motive, — he  was  content 
to  take  in  Maud  just  what  he 
found  in  her ;  and  what  he  found 
in  her  to-day  was  a  rational  and 
good-natured  woman,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  formed  a  graceful  and 
artistic  contrast  to  the  bare  walls, 
the  smoked  ceiling,  the  stained 
floor,  and  the  full  and  empty  beer- 
jugs  of  the  bar-room. 

Presently,  however,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  smell  of  stale  beer 
which  floated  from  out  of  these 
same  jugs  was  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  picture.  Would  not  Miss 
Epperton  take  a  stroll  on  the  cliffs  1 
He  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  sat 
boxed  up  with  Hal  during  all  this 
rainy  day,  but  Hal  would  be  hav- 
ing his  tea  now,  and  the  rain  had 
cleared  off.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  Maud,  having  put  on  her 
cloak  and  hat,  in  a  little  time 
more  was  sauntering  forth  from 
the  inn-door  with  Sir  Peter  by  her 
side.  Her  eyes  shone  brightly, 
and  her  heart  was  beatiug  high 
with  hope  ;  for  the  new  campaign, 
or  the  old  campaign  renewed,  was 
now  fairly  entered  upon,  and  the 
very  first  step  had  brought  unex- 
pected success.  "  Yes,  I  have  be- 
gun well,"  thought  Maud, — "I 
have  certainly  begun  well ;  it  all 
depends  now  upon  whether  I  can 
go  on  well." 

"  There  is  only  a  ditch  dividing 
Sir  Peterfrom  Lady  Baby," — it  was 
thus  she  further  argued, — "  but  a 
little  judicious  widening  would 
very  soon  turn  that  ditch  into  a 
gulf."  Before  evening  closed  in, 
Maud  found  more  than  one  favour- 
able opportunity  for  operating 
upon  the  banks  of  that  ditch,  and 


she  worked  at  them  with  a  will 
and  without  a  shadow  of  remorse. 
Her  whole  nature  was  still  at  the 
rebound;  the  mutinous  crew  of 
the  ship  had  still  got  the  rightful 
commanders  under  the  hatchways, 
gagged  and  fettered  and  paralysed. 

Maud's  first  opportunity  occur- 
red when,  outside  the  village,  they 
passed  a  solitary  granite  house 
standing  in  a  cabbage-garden  that 
was  very  abundantly  manured 
with  fish  remains.  A  fat  pig  was 
revelling  among  some  of  the  more 
delicate  scraps,  while  from  be- 
tween the  willow -ribs  of  an  old 
lobster-basket  that  had  been  turned 
into  an  impromptu  hen-coop,  a 
hungry  hen  poked  out  her  head 
inquiringly.  Upon  some  furze- 
bushes  beside  the  wall  were  dis- 
played the  family  stockings  and 
woollen  jerseys  drying  in  the  air. 

"That  is  the  residence  of  an 
acquaintance  of  ours,"  said  Maud, 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  hope  he  finds 
it  pretty  comfortable," — and  then 
she  suddenly  quickened  her  pace, 
for  she  had  remembered  that  this 
was  the  infected  house. 

Sir  Peter  looked  at  her  curiously. 
"  Do  you  mean  Mr  Carbury  ? " 

"Yes,  I  mean  Mr  Carbury," 
said  Maud,  with  the  flicker  of  a 
smile.  "  Won't  you  be  pleased  to 
meet  him  again  ?  " 

Sir  Peter  said  nothing,  but 
turned  and  took  another  long 
and  rather  vindictive  look  at  the 
house. 

"It  isn't  ornamental,  is  iti" 
said  Maud,  pressing  on.  "Don't 
stop  here.  Sir  Peter.  You  don't 
want  to  draw  the  house  from 
memory,  do  you  1 "  Sir  Peter  still 
said  nothing.  He  did  not  speak 
again  until  they  had  gone  on  some 
hundred  yards,  and,  at  Maud's  sug- 
gestion, had  sat  down  upon  the  top 
slab  of  one  of  the  numerous  granite 
stiles  of  the  country. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
with  a  very  respectable  attempt 
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at  carelessness,  "  what  is  Oarbury 
doing  here  ? " 

If  Sir  Peter  had  not  been  look- 
ing her  so  straight  in  the  face, 
Maud  could  almost  have  indulged 
in  a  confidential  wink  to  herself,  so 
precisely  was  this  question  the  one 
she  had  expected.  As  it  was,  she 
raised  her  eyebrows  and  opened 
her  eyes  a  little  wider. 

"Really,  Sir  Peter,  that  was 
just  the  very  question  I  was  going 
to  ask  you." 

"  Me  1 " 

"Yes;  I  supposed  that  you 
would  have  heard  something  about 
him  at  Gullyscoombe— " 

"What  have  Carbury  and 
Gullyscoombe  got  to  do  with  each 
other?"  interrupted  Sir  Peter. 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  of 
course— nothing  that  I  know  of, 
at  least.  I  daresay  Gullyscoombe 
has  not  got  anything  to  do  with 
Mr  Oarbury  being  here.  Very 
likely  it  is  some  geological  crav- 
ing that  has  lured  him  to  these 
granite  rocks;  or  perhaps  he  has 
been  seized  by  a  sudden  passion 
for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  by  some 
strange  coincidence  he  has  hit 
upon  Floundershayle.  That  is 
very  likely — don't  you  think  so  1 " 

Sir  Peter  looked  at  her  suspici- 
ously, but  Maud's  face  was  serene 
and  perfectly  inscrutable.  "  I 
must  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  the 
charm  of  this  particular  formation 
of  granite,"  she  calmly  went  on, 
"  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  this 
bit  of  coast  possesses  considerable 
magnetic  properties.  You  are  the 
second  man  within  three  days  who 
has  dropped  from  the  skies  on  to 
this  bit  of  Choughshire." 

Sir  Peter  muttered  something 
that  was  not  particularly  compli- 
mentary to  the  granite  formation. 
"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Maud,  looking  straight  in  front  of 
her,  and  speaking  very  distinctly ; 
"  no  doubt  it  was  my  mistake  :  it 
was  stupid  of  me  to  suppose  tliat 


you  had  both  come  here  attracted 
by  the  same  magnet." 

Sir  Peter  switched  off  the  head 
of  a  nettle  with  his  stick.  "So 
yon  would  have  me  suppose,"  he 
said  presently,  with  a  short  laugh, 
"  that  it  was  the  granite  that 
brought  Carbury  herel" 

"  I  would  have  you  suppose 
nothing  at  all.  I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  expected  to  get  in- 
formation from  you,  not  to  give  it. 
What  cuscount  has  he  given  of 
himself  at  Gullyscoombe?" 

"  He  has  not  been  there  that  I 
know  of." 

"  That  is  rather  rude,"  said 
Maud,  musingly ;  "  do  they  not 
think  it  so?" 

"  They  don't  seem  to  know  that 
he  is  here." 

"  What  ?   None  of  them  ? " 

"I  did  not  say  that^"  said  Sir 
Peter,  almost  testily.  "  If  she— if 
any  of  them  has  any  knowledge  of 
his  presence  here,  no  doubt  tiiere 
are  good  reasons  for  keeping  si- 
lence." 

"Oh,  no  doubt^"  acquiesced 
Maud,  as  she  smilingly  fastened  a 
piece  of  furze-bloom  in  the  front 
of  her  dress.  "  If  Mr  Carbury  has 
a  fancy  for  playing  hide-and-seek, 
I  quit<B  understand  that  he  should 
find  it  more  convenient  to  have  an 
accomplice.  The  rocks  here  must 
be  a  capital  place  for  the  game, — at 
least  Mr  Carbury  seems  to  think 
so." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Nothing  that  you  need  to 
glare  at  so.  I  don't  see  why  Mr 
Carbury  shouldn't  spend  his  after- 
noons among  the  rocks  as  well  as 
anybody  else  :  there  are  some  very 
pleasantly  sheltered  nooks  among 
them,  where  you  can  sit  quite  at 
your  ease  and  actually  not  have 
your  novel  blown  out  of  your  hand. 
If  I  lived  at  Gullyscoombe  I  should 
spend  half  my  time  there,  and  I 
fancy  that's  what  some  of  them  do." 
In  this  strain  Maud  continued 
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to  talk,  and  she  talked  very  welL 
It  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  she 
excelled  in, — to  insinuate  without 
accusing,  to  suggest  without  com- 
mitting one's  self,  to  tantalise  hy 
half-dropped  words,  keeping  your 
meaning  so  safely  though  trans- 
parently covered  all  the  time  that 
the  goaded  adversary  finds  no 
point  of  attack.  If  Maud  had 
told  Sir  Peter  to  his  fcu^e  that  it 
was  Oarbury  who  was  the  favoured 
man  and  not  he,  her  treachery  to 
Lady  Baby's  cause  would  not  have 
been  deeper,  though-  it  would  have 
been  coarser.  Neither  did  she 
press  her  point  too  far,  but  judi- 
ciously shifted  the  subject  the  in- 
stant she  perceived  that  her  victim 
was  sufficiently  exasperated.  Be- 
fore she  got  back  to  the  inn  she 
felt  that  a  good  deal  had  been 
done  towards  the  widening  of  the 
ditch  into  a  gulf. 

Sir  Peter's  slumbers  that  night 
were  not  peaceful.  I  suppose  that 
never  since  the  world  began  has 
there  been  a  completely  one-sided 
quarrel, — a  quarrel  or  difference, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  right 
is  all  on  one  side  and  the  wrong  all 
on  the  other.  Even  in  the  most 
distinct  and  least  equivocal  cases, 
there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  little  bit 
of  wrong  on  the  right  side,  and  a 
little  bit  of  right  on  the  wrong  one : 
the  sensible  person  is  bound  to  be 
just  a  little  foolish,  and  the  foolish 
one  just  a  little  sensible. 

In  the  difference  between  Lady 
Baby  and  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  sensible 
side ;  and  yet,  was  he  entirely  free 
from  blame  1  Had  he  not — to  look 
back  to  the  time  of  his  engagement 
— pushed  his  assumed  serenity  just 
a  little  too  far,  and  thus  galled  her 
pride  and  brought  about  Heaven 
knows  what  mischief?  Had  he 
not  then  been  too  harsh  in  his  re- 
solve to  punish  her  caprice,  and 
had  he  not  forfeited  her  affection 
by  staying  away  too  long? 


He  put  these  questions  to  him- 
self during  most  of  the  night. 
Certainly  he  was  "  not  easily  jeal- 
ous "  j  certainly  he  had  been  very 
slow  to  take  fire  at  a  suspicion,  or 
to  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
Lady  Baby's  caprice  with  regard 
to  their  "  not  suiting  "  each  other, 
was  anything  more  than  just  a 
caprice.  But  after  to-day  this 
could  not  last.  Sir  Peter,  after 
all,  was  a  young  man;  his  veins, 
as  he  put  it,  were  not  stuffed  with 
sawdust.  This  last  pin  was  too 
sharp  to  be  borne  without  crying 
out.  With  a  slow  and  creeping 
sensation,  as  though  only  now  he 
were  seeing  events  aright,  he  began 
to  look  back  at  the  different  occur- 
rences of  the  summer,  at  that  week 
which  preceded  the  rupture,  at 
Lady  Baby's  favours  accorded  to 
Oarbury,  her  smiles  showered  upon 
him,  her  frequent  praises  of  him. 
He  had  looked  upon  it  all  then  as 
a  farce,  but  what  if  it  was  real? 
Why,  in  heaven's  name,  why  had 
he  been  so  confident?  Why  had 
he  assumed  with  such  unshakable 
faith  that  her  heart  was  his  and 
not  Carbury's?  What  had  he 
meant  by  the  absurd  vanity  of 
taking  for  granted  that  she  must 
prefer  him  to  Oarbury  ?  After  all, 
what  were  his  advantages  over  Car- 
bury  ?  His  wealth  ?  No,  that  was 
an  obstacle,  as  he  had  found.  His 
youth?  Scarcely:  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  very  young  girls 
generally  fall  in  love  with  men  that 
are  past  their  first  youth.  The  fact 
of  her  once  having  consented  to 
marry  him  ?  As  if ,  in  that  child  of 
caprice,  such  a  consent  was  a  bind- 
ing proof  !  And  then,  in  his  new  fit 
of  despondency.  Sir  Peter  gloomily 
fell  to  considering  everything  that 
he  had  ever  heard  or  read  about 
women  being  fickle  and  incompre- 
hensible, and  deserving  to  be  com- 
pared to  riddles  and  sphinxes  and 
other  unfathomable  things.  The 
rock  of  his  faith  once  lifted  from 
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its  base,  the  band  of  his  self-pos- 
session once  snapped  asunder,  it 
was  strange  how  exactly  like  any 
other  young  man  in  love  the  im- 
perturbable Sir  Peter  became. 
Not  outwardly,  for  even  during 
the  long  hours  of  the  wet  day  that 
followed,  it  required'  all  Maud's 
keen  sight  to  read  that  which  was 
going  forward  in  his  mind, — but  in 
the  new  and  ferocious  activity  of 
his  blazing  thoughts,  and  in  that 
marvellous  ingenuity  for  self-tor- 
ture, that  admirable  aptitude  for 
pressing  his  breast  against  thorns, 
of  which  only  the  lover  has  the 
secret.  The  early  dusk  was  fall- 
ing when  Sir  Peter  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  out.  He  had  come 
to  a  resolve.  He  would  not  carry 
about  with  him  this  unanswered 
riddle  for  a  day  longer ;  he  would 
not  go  through  another  such  night 
of  self-torture  as  had  been  the  last. 
There  had  been  enough  of  the  pas- 
sive tactics — indeed  there  had  been 
too  much,  he  feared.  He  would 
go  straight  to  Lady  Baby  and  put 
the  question  to  her :  "Is  it  I  who 
am  the  right  man,  or  is  it  Oar- 
bury  1"  And  if  she  said  "You," 
then  he  would  win  her  in  the  teeth 
of  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  who 
ever  magnificently  waved  a  fortune 
to  one  side ;  but  if  she  said  "  Car- 
bury,"  then  he  would  step  back, 
and  never  cross  her  path  again. 

By  the  time  he  got  out  of  the 
village  it  was  all  but  dark.  The 
road  led  him  past  the  same  soli- 
tary granite  house  which  Maud 
had  pointed  out  to  him  last  night. 
There  was  a  light  burning  in  one 
of  the  windows,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  figure  on  the  blind.  In- 
stinctively Sir  Peter  lingered  and 
looked  with  jealous  scrutiny  to- 
wards the  lighted  window.  At 
that  moment  a  light  footstep  fell 
upon  his  ear,  drawing  nearer  along 
the  road  from  the  direction  op- 
posite to  the  one  he  had  been  tak- 
ing.   Looking  over  his  shoulder, 


Sir  Peter  saw  the  figure  of  a 
woman  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and 
just  distinguishable  through  Uie 
dusk.  Muffled  though  she  was, 
there  was  something  either  about 
her  walk  or  the  turn  of  her  head 
which  caused  him  instantly  to  draw 
back  into  the  shadow  of  the  walL 
The  cabbage-garden  was  entered 
by  a  rough  gateway,  of  which 
there  remained  little  more  than 
the  posts,  two  granite  blocks,  sur- 
mounted by  two  of  the  irregularly 
round  boulders  which  strewed  so 
many  of  the  coves,  and  which  the 
sea  had  been  obliging  enough  to 
lick  into  some  semblance  of  orna- 
mental gate-tops.  It  was  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  these  posts  that 
Sir  Peter  was  standing  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  approaching 
figure.  In  the  next  instant  she 
had  stopped  also,  not  two  paces 
from  him:  he  could  see  her  &oe 
plainly,  though  she  did  not  see 
him.  He  was  still  debating  with 
himself  whether  he  should  show 
himself  or  not,  when,  with  one 
hurried  and  fearful  glance  up  and 
down  the  road,  she  turned  in  at 
the  open  gate  and  walked,  or 
rather  ran,  straight  to  the  house. 
In  another  moment  she  had  dis- 
appeared inside.  Sir  Peter,  em- 
erging from  his  shadowy  comer, 
looked  at  the  house,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  looked  again.  No,  there 
certainly  was  no  mistake;  that 
undoubtedly  was  the  house  which 
Maud  had  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  one  in  which  Mr  Carbuiy 
lodged.  He  had  particularly  noted 
the  gate-posts,  and  he  could  hear 
the  very  cackle  of  the  hen  that 
lived  in  the  lobster-basket  beside 
the  doorstep.  It  undoubtedly  was 
the  house ;  and  that  woman  whom 
he  had  just  seen  enter  was  un- 
doubtedly Lady  Baby.  Sir  Peter 
did  not  go  to  Gullyscoombe  that 
night.  He  walked  straight  back 
to  the  inn,  and  shut  himself  into 
his  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. — INSIDE  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  CABBAGE-GARDEN. 


"  Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 
I  care  no  longer,  being  unblest : 
Wed  whom  tlioa  wilt,  but  1  am  sick  of  Time, 
And  1  desire  to  rest." 


The  hours  which  had  followed 
upon  Sir  Peter's  yesterday's  visit 
to  Gullyscoombe  had  been  hours 
of  storm  and  agitation.  At  the 
moment  that  Sir  Peter  had  been 
sitting  beside  Maud  on  the  top  of 
the  granite  stile,  Lady  Baby,  pale 
and  dry -eyed,  was  crouching  in 
the  corner  of  a  horse-hair  sofa, 
with  her  novel  cast  to  one  side 
and  her  half -trimmed  hat  to  the 
other,  listening  to  the  loud  voices 
which  came  from  her  father's 
closed  room,  and  vaguely  feeling 
that  those  angry  tones  meant 
something  dreadful.  Nicky  was 
in  there,  and  so  was  Agnes. 
Shortly  after  Sir  Peter  had  left 
the  house  there  had  been  an  ex- 
cited conversation  between  Nicky 
and  Agnes — excited,  that  is  to 
say,  on  Nicky's  side;  and  then 
Nicky,  looking  very  pale  but  very 
fierce,  as  though  having  come 
to  an  inevitable  resolution,  had 
dragged  off  Agnes  to  her  father's 
room,  and  had  pushed  her  in  in 
front  of  him,  and  then  followed 
behind  her.  That  had  been  half 
an  hour  ago.  Ever  since  then  the 
three  had  remained  closeted ;  and 
Lady  Baby,  sitting  alone,  felt 
a  vague  presentiment  of  coming 
evil. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and 
Nicky  came  bursting  out,  still 
dragging  Agnes  behind  him. 
Agnes  was  crying,  and  Nicky's 
eyes  were  rolling,  while  his  grin 
had  expanded  to  a  savage  breadth. 
He  looked  in  the  humour  to  bite 
the  first  thing  that  came  in  his 
way ;  and  Lady  Baby  happened  to 
be  that  first  thing. 

"  Ah,  my  Lady  Baby,"  he  ground 
out  between  his  teeth,  coming  to 


a  standstill  opposite  to  her.  "  So, 
here  we  are,  twirling  our  thumbs 
and  never  minding  whether  or 
not  our  relations  are  shown  to 
the  door, — whether  they  are  kept 
in  the  house  or  turned  out  of  it" 

"  Shown  to  the  door ! "  repeated 
Lady  Baby,  aghast. 

"Yes,  shown  to  the  door," 
panted  the  pale  Nicky,  "and 
shown  to  the  door  by  you,  through 
you,  my  fine  sister-in-law,  with 
your  fine  parcel  of  fancies  and 
follies  and  all  that  rot  about  being 
too  high  and  mighty  to  take  what's 
being  pushed  into  your  hand,  and 
which  would  have  set  us  all  on  our 
legs  again.  By  Jove!  I  didn't 
think  you  would  push  it  to  this 
point.    By  Jove !  I  didn't." 

"But  what  — what?  I  don't 
understand;  what  has  that  to  do 
with  it?" 

And  then  came  a  torrent  of  ex- 
planation. It  was  very  incoherent, 
but  very  frantic,  and  to  Lady  Baby's 
dazed  mind  it  seemed  very  appal- 
ling. She  understood  vaguely  that 
Nicky  had  done  something  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  (though 
he  did  not  put  it  in  that  light) ;  that 
he  had  got  entangled  in  a  Derby 
debt ;  that  he  had  counted  on  the 
helping  hand  of  his  future  brother- 
in-law  to  hoist  him  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  a  brotherly  loan;  that, 
with  this  hope  in  his  mind,  he  had 
concealed  the  state  of  the  case  from 
Lord  Kippendale — or,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  had  told 
a  plain  fib ;  that  the  fib  would  have 
been  harmless,  and  even  righteous, 
had  not  she  (Lady  Baby)  put  every- 
thing by  the  ears  by  choosing  that 
very  moment  to  break  with  Sir 
Peter ;  that  everything  had  been 
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done  to  stave  off  the  explosion,  even 
to  having  recourse  to  the  Jews, 
until  now,  when  her  renewed  and 
harebrained  refusal  of  Sir  Peter 
had  made  it  necessary  to  break 
the  truth  to  Lord  Kippendale, 
— for  the  J ews  were  beginning  to 
make  themselves  unpleasant,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Nicky  was 
ordered  from  the  house,  and  for- 
bidden ever  to  enter  it  again. 

"  And  you  are  going  1  You  are 
really  going?"  cried  Lady  Baby, 
wringing  her  hands. 

"By  Jove!  I  should  think  so.  I 
am  going  at  once,  I  am  going  for 
ever,  and  Aggie  goes  with  me.  If 
you  care  twopence  for  your  sister, 
you  had  better  say  good-bye  to  her. 
The  chances  are  you'll  never  see 
her  again.    Come  along,  Aggie ! " 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  One  moment — 
where  are  you  going  to?  What 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"  To  starve  to  death,  probably, 
on  a  convenient  hill-side,  unless 
I'm  put  in  a  debtor's  prison. 
What  are  you  crying  about  ?  It's 
your  doing,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't,  it  can't  be,  Nicky ; 
you  are  too  hard !  How  could  I 
guess  about  your  debts?  Agnes, 
tell  him,  oh  tell  him  that  it  is 
not  my  doing."  But  Agnes  only 
sobbed  a  little  louder  and  said 
nothing :  she  was  not  accustomed 
to  tell  Nicky  things,  but  rather  to 
be  told  things  by  him,  and  to  accept 
his  j  udgment  as  final.  Poor,  stupid, 
brave,  staunch  Agnes !  It  was  in 
the  character  of  a  cushion  to  inter- 
pose between  his  father-in-law  and 
himself  that  Nicky  had  taken  her 
into  the  room  with  him,  but  this 
time  the  device  had  failed.  Expose 
itself  as  it  would,  the  poor  cushion 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  all  the 
blows  from  its  master,  and  some  of 
them  had  fallen  upon  Nicky,  in 
spite  of  his  shield.  There,  in  that 
closed  room,  she  had  played  her 
part  boldly,  if  in  vain :  now  she 
had  broken  down,  and  was  once 


more  nothing  but  a  part  of  Nicky 
— his  shadow,  his  echo. 

"Agnes!"  cried  Lady  Baby, 
desperately, — "Agnes,  why  don't 
you  speak?  Do  you,  too,  think 
that  it  is  my  doing?  Do  you, 
too,  condemn  me?  Tou  cannot^ 
Agnes;  you  cannot!  Look  at 
me;  speak  to  me!"  She  was 
hanging  on  her  sister's  arm,  pull- 
ing down  her  hands  from  her  eyes, 
trying  to  force  Agnes's  face  to- 
wards her;  but  Agnes  was  not 
Lady  Baby's  sister  at  this  mo- 
ment— she  was  Nicky's  wife  :  and 
though  she  did  not  in  so  many 
words  say,  "Nicky  is  right — ^it 
is  your  doing,"  the  coldness  with 
which  she  withdrew  from  the  tear- 
ful embrace  said  so  for  her,  as  did 
the  submission  with  which  she 
allowed  her  husband  to  push  h^ 
from  the  room,  just  as  he  had 
pushed  her  into  her  father's  room 
half  an  hour  ago. 

If  there  must  be  such  men  as 
Nicky  in  the  world,  what  on  earth 
would  they  do  if  there  were  not 
such  women  as  Agnes  ? 

When  Nicky  and  Agnes  had  left 
the  house.  Lady  Baby  retired  to 
her  room  to  commune  with  her 
stormy  thoughts.  She  had  gone 
to  her  father  to  plead  for  the  fugi- 
tives, but  even  she  had  been  forced 
to  retire  baffled.  Never  before 
had  he  spoken  so  harshly  to  her. 
Instead  of  listening  to  her  prayers 
for  Nicky,  he  had  passionately  re- 
proached her  for  her  renewed  re- 
fusal of  Sir  Peter.  Her  nerves 
were  in  one  quiver  of  excitement, 
her  head  was  in  a  whirl  of  desper- 
ation, and  her  heart  in  a  paroxysm 
of  penitence.  Agnes's  reproachful 
look  still  loomed  before  her  eyes ; 
Nicky's  accusing  words  still  rang 
in  her  ears.  In  a  calmer  moment 
she  might  have  found  out  that 
Nicky's  cu^cusations  were  defec- 
tive in  logic,  but  the  sight  of  the 
departing  exiles  had  wrought  her 
up  to  a  pitch  of  self  -  accusation 
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which  scarcely  needed  Nicky's 
reproachful  words  to  support  it. 
She  was  not  used  to  do  things  by 
halves;  and  if,  on  former  occasions, 
she  had  obstinately  refused  to  see 
any  fault  in  her  conduct,  she  now 
just  as  obstinately  declined  to  per- 
ceive the  smallest  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance. Had  ever  so  black  a 
criminal  as  she  walked  the  earth  f 
She  had  ruined  Oarbury's  life ;  she 
had  wantonly  trifled  with  Sir 
Peter's  love  in  the  olden  days, 
and  by  means  of  this  trifling  had 
managed  to  involve  Nicky  and 
Agnes  in  the  wreck.  The  sum 
of  her  offences  crushed  her.  No ; 
there  was  no  cell  dark  enough,  no 
scourge  sharp  enough,  wherewith 
to  atone  for  them.  Nicky  and 
Agnes  !  Tes ;  that  was  the  pres- 
ent pressing  point — ^they  must  be 
saved  somehow.  She  would  not 
rest  till  they  were  saved.  Money 
must  be  got  —  a  great  deal  of 
money  must  be  procured,  also, 
"  somehow." 

She  rushed  to  her  jewel-box,  and 
pulled  out  her  ornaments,  remem- 
bering that  distressed  heroines  al- 
ways sold  their  bracelets.  Alas !  it 
was  but  a  very  small  handful  that 
were  her  own;  the  greatest  part 
were  family  jewels.  In  despair 
she  tossed  them  back  again,  and 
then  a  new  idea  came  to  her — 
Carbury's  secret  I  Supposing  that 
dimly  indicated  mystery  were  in 
very  truth  a  fact,  nothing  more 
would  be  wanted  to  re-establish 
them  all  in  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity. Their  fortunes  once  restored, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  about 
these  few  hundred  pounds  that 
were  wanted  to  save  Nicky,  and 
the  general  jubilee  would  of  course 
include  a  general  pardon.  The 
more  Lady  Baby  thought  of  it,  the 
more  did  she  become  convinced 
that  no  one  but  Carbury  held  the 
key  to  that  door  which  could  lead 
them  out  of  this  present  labyrinth. 
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It  was  in  the  vague  hope  of  meet- 
ing him  again,  and  hearing  from 
his  lips  the  real  solution  of  the 
mystery,  that  Lady  Baby  sat  in 
her  nook  among  the  rocks  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  following 
day.  But  Carbury  did  not  come. 
By  the  evening  she  was  worked  up 
into  a  feverish  desire  for  action. 
Just  about  the  time  that  Sir  Peter 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
another  night  of  this  incertitude 
was  not  to  be  faced,  the  same 
identical  conclusion  was  reached 
by  Lady  Baby ;  and  just  about  the 
time  that  he  was  setting  out  for 
GuUyscoombe  she  was  drawing 
near  to  Moundershayla  The  reso- 
lution she  had  come  to  was  the 
outcome  of  the  long  strain  of  sus- 
pense throughout  the  day  :  if  Car- 
bury would  not  come  to  her,  she 
must  go  to  him.  She  could  not 
think  of  putting  her  head  down 
on  a  feather  -  stuffed  pillow  that 
night,  while  Nicky  and  Agnes — 
poor  Nicky  and  Agnes  !  —  were 
wandering  about  the  bare  hill- 
sides; she  could  not  sleep  in  a 
warmed  room,  while  the  husband 
of  her  sister  was  being  loaded  with 
chains  and  dragged  off  to  a  damp 
dungeon,  where  spiders  crept  over 
the  walls,  and  rats  ran  across  the 
floor — ^for  that  was  lier  idea  of  a 
debtor's  prison.  Wrapping  her 
longest  cloak  around  her,  and  pull- 
ing her  thickest  veil  over  her  face, 
Lady  Baby  slipped  in  silence  and 
secrecy  from  <^e  house.  She  was 
a  great  deal  too  excited  to  under- 
stand what  she  was  actually  risk- 
ing by  this  step ;  and  so  familiar 
had  her  novel-reading  made  her 
with  young  ladies  who  went  out 
on  mysterious  errands  at  dusk  in 
long  cloaks,  that  the  step  itself 
lost  much  of  the  appalling  charac- 
ter which  it  might  otherwise  have 
borne.  With  some  difficulty  she 
had  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
where  the  London  gentleman" 
2z 
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lodged,  and  in  breathless  haste  she 
sped  along  the  road. 

"  Is  Mr  Carbury  here  1 "  she  in- 
quired of  the  old  woman  who 
opened  the  door  to  her. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman, 
staring,  "  he  lodges  here ;  at 
least  " 

"He  is  not  in,  theni"  asked 
Ladj  Baby,  more  impatiently, 
wondering  at  the  constrained 
whisper  in  which  the  woman  was 
speaking. 

"  He  is  in,  but  " 

"Then  show  me  in  at  once, 
please.  I  must  speak  to  him  im- 
mediately." 

Before  the  woman  had  answered 
another  figure  appeared  on  the 
scene, — another  old  woman,  but 
this  time  a  lady.  The  second  old 
woman  whispered  something  to 
the  first  old  woman  about  some 
more  ice  being  broken,  and  then, 
catching  sight  of  Lady  Baby,  she 
stopped  short  in  surprise.  "  Have 
you  come  to  inquire?"  she  asked 
gently,  fixing  a  pair  of  lai^e  dove- 
like eyes  upon  the  visitor.  There 
was  a  sort  of  subdued  tint  about 
her  whole  person,  about  her  dress 
and  her  complexion.  Nothing 
about  her  either  darkened  to  a 
shadow  or  brightened  to  a  light. 
Perhaps  she  may  have  had  some 
colour  about  her  once,  but  it  looked 
as  if  it  had  all  been  rubbed  out 
long  ago  by  something  or  some- 
body. 

"Yes,  I  was  inquiring  for  Mr 
Oarbury,"  said  Lady  Baby.  To 
her  surprise  the  mild  dove-like 
eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears. 

"  Hush,  not  so  loud  ! "  and  a  soft 
hand  was  pressed  on  hers.  "  We 
do  not  despair  yet, — that  is  alL" 

"Despair?  What  about?  Is 
he  ill?" 

"  Did  you  not  know  it  ?  They 
say  he  is  dying." 

"They  say  he  is  dying!"  re- 
peated Lady  Baby  after  her,  and 
then  came  a  step  nearer,  and  stared 


intently  at  the  neutral  -  tinted 
woman  as  though  to  see  what  she 
was  made  of.  "I  don't  believe 
it,"  she  said  at  last.  "He  was 
quite  well  when  I  saw  him,  only  a 
few  days  ago." 

"We  do  not  despair  yet,"  was 
all  the  old  lady  said,  and  groped 
tremulously  for  a  handkenSiiei 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  lAdy 
Baby. 

"  I  am  his  mother."  There  was 
just  a  touch  of  pride  on  the  Au, 
but  she  did  not  in  return  ask  Lady 
Baby  who  she  was ;  she  seemed  to 
accept  the  visitor's  dismay  as  some- 
thing quite  natural.  If  the  whole 
of  creation  had  mourned  for  her 
son,  she  would  have  found  it  quite 
natural  too. 

Lady  Baby  meanwhile  had  sat 
down  upon  a  travelling  trunk  that 
stood  still  corded  in  the  passage. 
She  did  not  feel  able  to  stand,  but 
otherwise  she  felt  curiously  col- 
lected. A  frosty  stillness  had 
come  to  her  mind,  and  a  sort  of 
steely  clearness  to  her  thoughts. 
She  began  to  ask  questions  about 
the  illness,  and  she  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  answers,  and 
sometimes  repeated  them  aloud. 
"  Infectious  fever ; "  "  sudden  out- 
break ; "  "  hastily  summoned  from 
London,"  —  these  were  the  chief 
headings  of  Mrs  Oarbuiy's  answers. 
"  And  now  they  want  to  persuade 
us  that  he  is  dying." 

"  But  you  know  that  can't  be," 
said  Lady  Baby,  and  she  gravely 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  other^s  face. 
"  He  can't  die  now ;  I  can't  let 
him  die  now ;  I  can't  let  him  die 
at  all.  Would  you  let  a  person 
die  if  you  had  to  feel  that  you 
had  killed  him  ?  "  She  spoke  with- 
out any  excitement.  Her  nerves 
were  strained  to  too  high  a  pitch 
to  allow  of  even  a  quiver  in  her 
voice.  "Take  me  to  him,"  she 
added,  standing  up. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  Mrs 
Carbuiy, 
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"  No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  much  more 
possible  than  that  he  should  die 
without  seeing  me  again.  Will 
you  take  me  to  him  now — at  once, 
please?" 

"It  is  impossible/'  murmured 
Mrs  Oarbury,  but  she  was  begin- 
ning to  look  deprecating,  which 
Lady  Baby  noted  ;  "  Launce  is  so 
weak,  and  every  new  face  " 

"My  face  is  not  new — oh  no, 
not  new  at  alL  If  he  knew  that 
it  was  me,  he  would  tell  you  to  let 
me  in." 

"But  I  don't  know  who  you  arel" 

« I  am  Lady  Baby." 

"Lady  Babyl"  repeated  Mrs 
Carbury,  with  a  startled  look. 
"  Then  is  there  a  real  Lady  Baby  ? 
I  thought  it  was  all  in  the  fever." 

"  Has  he  spoken  of  me  1 " 

"Only  in  the  fever,  when  his 
mind  was  astray.  And  you  are 
really  Lady  Baby  1 "  And  tlie  old 
woman  looked  at  her  hungrily, 
jealously,  and  yet  so  tenderly,  as 
though  she  would  say,  "  What,  oh 
what  have  you  done  to  him  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  am  really  Lady  Baby. 
And  now  you  see  that  you  must 
take  me  to  him.  Why  don't  you 
take  me  at  once  ?  "  She  still  spoke 
quite  quietly,  feeling  aware  that 
her  object  could  only  be  gained  by 
a  great  and  obstinate  pressure  on 
one  point,  and  instinctively  keep- 
ing her  powers  together  for  that 
pressure.  She  felt  the  strength  in 
her  to  wait  on  there  for  hours,  and 
to  go  on  repeating  "Take  me  to 
him,"  until  they  were  wearied  and 
took  her. 

Up  to  this  point  Lady  Baby 
could  in  after  days  remember  with 
tolerable  clearness  what  had  been 
said  and  done,  but  from  now  on- 
wards the  events  of  this  evening 
assumed  for  ever  after  in  her  brain 
the  dim  but  frightful  proportions 
of  a  nightmare.  A  great  deal  of 
the  horror  was  simple  surprise. 
She  had  never  been  in  a  real  sick- 


room before  this  evening.  She 
had  seen  old  women  laid  up  with 
rheumatism  in  the  village  at  Kip- 
pendale,  and  she  had  seen  acci- 
dents in  the  hunting  -  field  ;  but 
there  had  been  nothing  appalling 
in  the  first,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  had  carried  off  what 
there  had  been  of  appalling  in  the 
second.  This  deadly  silence,  this 
dread  solemnity,  was  something 
quite  new,  and  much  more  terrible 
than  she  had  pictured  it.  And 
most  terrible  of  all  that  white  face 
on  the  pillow,  that  lay  so  appal- 
lingly still,  and  looked  at  her  with 
eyes  that  did  not  know  her.  In 
the  first  minute  that  she  stood  be- 
side him  it  was  scarcely  this  much 
even  that  she  saw.  The  beating 
of  her  heart  seemed  not  only  to 
fill  her  ears,  but  also  to  darken  her 
eyes ;  a  leaden  weight  sat  upon  her 
breast,  a  clammy  hand  was  at  her 
throat. 

It  was  very  late  that  night 
before  Lady  Baby  reached  her 
own  room  at  Gullyscoombe,  and 
then  only  it  was  that  the  long 
strain  gave  way,  and  she  burst 
into  hysterical  weeping.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  very  heartbreaking  thing  to 
stand  beside  what  we  are  told  is 
going  to  be  the  deathbed  of  a 
friend,  but  is  it  not  in  reality  al- 
most more  heartbreaking  to  stand 
beside  the  deathbed  of  an  enemy  ? 
And  if  it  is  frightening  to  see 
those  die,  or  about  to  die,  who 
have  been  good  to  us,  and  to  whom 
we  have  been  good,  is  it  not  more 
frightening  to  see  those  die,  or 
about  to  die,  whom  we  have  in- 
jured 1  When  the  eyes  that  may 
be  once  hung  upon  us  as  their  star 
of  hope  now  pass  us  over  in  the  same 
blank  gaze  that  is  wandering  from 
ceiling  to  floor,  and  from  floor  again 
back  to  ceiling ;  and  when  the  lips 
we  fearfully  watch  move  only  to 
mutter  nonsense,  and  never  more 
to  say,  "  I  forgive  you." 
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THE  OLD 

The  last  time  we  took  a  survey 
of  the  books  of  the  season  within 
the  storied  walls  of  our  ancestral 
(literary)  dwelling,  it  was  the  last 
aroppings  of  the  year  which  we 
had  to  chronicle,  and  among  them, 
which  were  not  many  or  perhaps 
very  remarkable,  was  one  which 
bore  the  name  of  a  townsman  and 
countryman  which  has  become  a 
name  to  conjure  withal,  and  that 
in  two  continents.  But  if  we 
were  then  in  a  *  Wrong  Box  *  with 
Mr  Stevenson,  and  almost  angrily 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
deluded  us  by  the  loan  of  his  name 
into  that  undignified  and  unworthy 
exhibition,  we  are  proportionately 
grateful  and  joyful  now  to  find  him 
in  his  right  mind,  in  a  piece  of 
work  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
name.  Perhaps  it  is,  however,  in- 
appropriate to  use  the  word  joyful 
in  any  connection  with  the  '  Mas- 
ter of  Ballantrae  ' ;  ^  for  a  tale  of 
more  unmitigated  gloom,  with  less 
admixture  of  any  consolation  hu- 
man or  (divine,  it  has  'seldom  been 
our  lot  to  read.  That  it  should 
have  held  the  careless  reader,  who 
loves  adventure  it  is  true,  but  still 
more  loves  sunshine  and  cheerful- 
ness and  a  happy  ending,  through 
the  hard  ordeal  of  serial  publica- 
tion, is  a  testimony  to  the  power  of 
sheer  genius  and  literary  force  such 
as  we  have  never  known  the  like 
of.  We  can  but  stand  aside  and 
compliment  the  subscribers  of  the 
high-toned  and  valorous  Ameri- 
can magazine  in  which  this  won- 
derful triumph  has  been  achieved. 
They  have  shown  that  the  writer 
of  fiction,  if  he  be  but  strong 
enough,  need  think  of  none  of  the 
conventional    requirements  '  with 
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which  smaller  hands  are  compelled 
to  recommend  their  art,  and  that 
neither  a  love  story,  nor  a  heroine, 
nor  a  cheerful  picture  of  human 
life,  nor  indeed  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  picture  of  human  life 
at  all,  is  necessary  to  him  who  has 
the  power,  and  who  has  attained 
such  a  sway  over  his  audience  as 
Mr  Stevenson  has  secured.  We 
know  nothing  since  the  days  of 
'  Caleb  Williams '  which  has 
equalled  this  achievement ;  nor 
indeed  do  we  know  that  God- 
win's book,  though  it  has  become 
a  classic,  actually  mastered  the 
interest  of  his  contemporaries  so 
as  to  be  sought  for  by  high  and 
low,  as  this  book  is.  And  in  its 
first  manifestation  as  a  story  pub- 
lished in  parts  it  is  entirely  unique. 

When  Thackeray  announced 
'  Pendennis  '  as  a  novel  without  a 
hero,  he  was  but  pla3ring  with  our 
credulity,  and  bantering,  as  he 
loved  to  do,  a  faithful  public, 
which  indeed  did  not  at  once  be- 
lieve in  him,  which  was  often  mys- 
tified and  troubled  in  its  growing 
faith,  yet  among  which  there  was 
always  a  remnant  which  under- 
stood what  that  great  genius  would 
be  at,  and  took  his  professions  of 
cynicism  at  their  true  value.  Mr 
Stevenson  makes  no  professions  of 
cynicism.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  an  age  which  is  no 
longer  that  of  Thackeray,  that  such 
professions  are  unnecessary,  and 
that  we  are  at  present  at  liberty 
to  think  as  we  please  of  our  fel- 
low-men without  attributing  that 
bad  opinion  to  any  philosophical 
theory  or  system.  Fiction,  like 
the  other  arts,  is  following  new 
laws,  and  we  are  reminded  on  all 
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sides  that  one  cycle  is  over  and 
another  has  begun  to  describe  the 
unfailing  round  which  separates 
the  ages.  We  do  not  know  when 
(in  a  small  way)  we  have  received 
a  greater  shock  than  in  reading  a 
current  work  of  Mr  Besant's,  now 
going  on  in  the  pages  of  a  respect- 
able contemporary,  in  which  the 
past  of  literature  is  embodied  not 
in  Addison  and  Steele  and  their 
circle  of  wits,  a  thing  to  which  we 
are  habituated,  but  in — what  does 
the  reader  think  ? — Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  the  familiar  spirits  of 
our  youth,  whose  footprints  are 
still  warm  among  us.  Mr  Be- 
sant's  unsuccessful  poet  goes  to  the 
classic  regions  of  the  Strand — the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mermaid  and 
the  Cock — to  see  if  there  are  any 
traces  of  the  old  idols,  and  finds 
none,  for  their  day  has  passed. 
We  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  if 
this  is  so— if  it  can  be  true ;  and 
we  suppose,  since  Mr  Besant  says 
80 — for  who  is  better  skilled  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
literary  craft  than  he? — that  it 
must  be  true.  Let  us  then  with 
humility  study  the  art  of  fiction 
upon  its  new  lines,  and  see  what  is 
given  us  by  the  new  school. 

We  have  no  sooner  written  these 
words,  however,  than  we  cancel 
them ;  for  Mr  Stevenson  can  never 
be  the  founder,  or  even  leader,  of 
a  new  school  There  is  nothing  in 
his  art  which  can  confer  a  new 
impulse.  He  may  be  copied,  it  is 
true ;  but  as  the  chief  thing  in  him 
to  be  copied  is  genius,  and  that  is 
a  thing  incommunicable,  we  doubt 
whether  his  imitators  will  ever  at- 
tain any  importance.  It  is  not 
that  we  should  not  all  be  the  better 
of  studying  that  fine,  transparent, 
and  marvellously  lucid  style  which 
once  was  full  of  all  manner  of  ex-  • 
quisite  caprices  and  mannerisms, 
as  is  the  &shion  of  youth,  but  now 
has  settled  down  to  its  work  as  an 


incomparable  medium  for  the  tell- 
ing of  a  terrible  story,  self-corrected 
of  all  the  prettinesses  which  were 
becoming  to  lighter  subjects,  but 
would  be  totally  out  of  place  in 
such  as  this  —  but  only  that  no 
mere  style  could  commend  the 
astonishingly  painful  fables  in 
which  Mr  Stevenson  is  most 
strong,  without  that  grip  of  power 
which  must  exist  in  the  hand 
which  exercises  it,  and  which  no 
training  can  confer.  To  make 
such  a  blood-curdling  tale  as  that 
of  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde  the 
model  of  a  common  art  is  impos- 
sible; the  Thing,  which  is  a  sort 
of  horror  far  more  potent  than 
ever  was  that  hideous  Franken- 
stein which  once  so  much  impressed 
our  weak  -  minded  grandfathers, 
has  been  done — ^by  sheer  force  of 
power,  and  perhaps  an  awful  moral 
suggestion  in  us,  that  something 
true  lies  beneath  the  dreadful  tale. 
But  to  attempt  to  copy  it  would 
be  much  like  the  attempt,  with  a 
turnip  and  a  white  sheet,  to  emu- 
late the  achievements  of  a  real 
ghost — a  thing  calculated  to  bring 
both  ghosts  and  men  about  the 
rash  masker's  ears.  Mr  Stevenson 
may  teach  his  contemporaries  an 
old  but  never  worn-out  lesson,  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  have  been  yet 
dreamt  of  by  any  philosophy,  and 
may  lead  them  to  search  over  again 
for  themselves  into  the  endless 
complications  of  human  relation- 
ship when  stripped  of  all  the 
glosses  of  conventional  representa- 
tion, and  even  of  natural  feeling; 
which  will  be  partly  good  and 
partly  bad,  as  most  human  im- 
pulses are.  For,  after  all,  the  con- 
ventional has,  or  it  could  not  con- 
tinue, a  certain  commonplace  of 
truth  in  it,  and  natural  feeling 
exists  in  the  most  curious  persis- 
tency even  in  hearts  from  which  it 
seems  banished ;  so  that^  on  the 
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whole,  whatever  divergences  may 
be  permitted  to  an  original  genius, 
the  common  bread-and-bntter  view 
is  the  one  most  to  be  tmsted,  the 
more  absolutely  true.  And  unless 
he  could  transmit  that  grip  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  which  takes 
hold  on  us  as  with  a  hand  of  iron, 
and  no  more  will  let  us  go  than 
the  Wedding  Guest  was  let  go  till 
the  marvellous  tale  had  come  to 
an  end,  it  will  never  be  in  his 
power  to  form  a  school  or  to  shape 
a  new  development  of  fiction.  To 
copy  Dickens  was  not  difficult, 
though  it  is  an  industry  which  has 
fallen  very  low ;  and  to  copy  Thack- 
eray was  possible,  though  the  re- 
sults can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
desirable.  We  hesitate— it  is  per- 
haps a  weakness  —  to  place  Mr 
Stevenson  on  the  line  with  these 
two  names.  But  it  would  be  less 
possible  to  copy  him  than  either  of 
these,  and  we  hope  that  nobody 
will  try. 

There  is  something  in  the  '  Mas- 
ter of  Ballantrae'  which  reminds 
us  of  what  has  always  appeared  to 
ourselves  a  singularly  ingenious 
suggestion  made  in  one  of  his 
stray  pages  of  criticism  (which 
were  often  so  admirable)  by  the 
great  Christopher  North,  whose 
countenance,  formed  like  Mars  to 
threaten  and  command,  looks  down 
upon  us  from  the  place  of  honour  in 
this  sanctuary  where  once  his  wit 
sparkled  and  his  wisdom  flowed. 
He  was  "under  canvass"  in  his 
old  age,  disporting  himself  less 
actively  than  his  wont  upon  the 
moors,  or  in  the  shallows  of  the 
brown  and  golden  Highland  stream, 
when,  in  the  evening  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  he  began  to 
discuss  Shakespeare  with  his  com- 
panions. We  are  not  aware  whe- 
ther these  late  chapters  have  ever 
been  republished.  And  there,  not 
without  a  flavour  about^  through 
the  blue  peat-smoke,  and  the  scent 


of  the  rustling  heather,  of  a  certain 
steaming  compound  which  had  per- 
haps too  much  prevalence  (in  litera- 
ture) in  those  days,  the  Professor 
gave  forth  his  theory  of  a  certain 
thread  of  meaning  which  he 
thought  he  had  found  in  some  of 
those  great  dramas  which  are  our 
pride  and  boast.  Probably  it  was 
no  more  than  a  notion  struck  out 
on  the  moment — one  of  those  wan- 
dering lights  that  gleam  across  the 
mind  with  a  sort  of  dancing  re- 
flection from  the  great  light  of 
poetry  when  we  gaze  into  it,  and 
feel  the  dazzle  mount  into  our 
brain.  It  was  this — that  Shake- 
speare chose  a  certain  relationship 
to  form  his  tale  upon,  contrasting 
it  in  diflerent  manifestations,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  feeble  and 
the  strong,  so  as  to  show  that  side 
of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases. 
No  doubt,  in  the  special  example 
given  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  the  idea — Hamlet  and  Laertes 
being,  as  the  critic  showed,  placed 
in  a  position  almost  entirely  simi- 
lar, both  with  a  father's  murder  to 
avenge ;  while  in  the  case  of  Lear, 
the  unnatural  daughters  R^an 
and  Goneril  were  contrasted  not 
only  with  the  too  gentle  Cordelia, 
but  with  Edgar  the  slighted  son, 
whose  devotion  to  his  &ther  was 
so  undeserved — so  that  both  sides 
of  that  problem  of  human  guilt 
and  virtue,  hesitation  and  prompti- 
tude, were  set  before  the  spectator. 
That  Shakespeare's  mind  might 
have  found  some  threcMl  of  in- 
tention such  as  this  to  form  a  fan- 
tastic guide  through  the  necessary 
evolutions  of  a  plot,  with  that  love 
for  an  ingenious  pretence  which 
belongs  to  the  poet  and  the  child, 
is  possible  enough :  although  his 
subject  became  far  too  great  for 
.it,  and  no  one  now  would  think 
of  finding  any  balance  to  Hamlet, 
the  noblest  of  poetical  conceptions, 
in  the  shallow  cavalier  with  his 
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conventional  impulse  of  revenge, 
who  is  the  protagonist  according  to 
this  interpretation.  But  Wilson's 
suggestion  is  nevertheless  a  fine 
bit  of  literary  perception,  and  very 
pleasing  to  the  fanciful  reader. 

The  <  Master  of  Ballantrae '  fol- 
lows in  some  degree  this  theory  of 
construction.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
relationship  between  two  brothers, 
kept  with  great  austerity  of  pur- 
pose wholly  within  the  lines  of  its 
selected  ground,  but  without  any 
contrasting  group  of  beings  more 
happily  inspired  to  relieve  the 
reader's  mind  —  a  characteristic 
which  increases  the  intensity  of 
the  tale.  The  brothers  themselves 
are  indeed  contrasted  in  a  remark- 
able way,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story ;  but  there  is  no 
Edgar  to  make  us  aware  that 
hatred  is  not  the  rule  of  family 
life,  or  that  relentings  of  the 
heart  may  still  come  in,  however 
desperate  may  be  the  impulse  of 
fraternal  opposition.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  two  brothers  of 
Durrisdeer  hate  each  other  with 
boundless  and  unchangeable  animo- 
sity. There  is  no  relenting  on 
either  side, — even  less  perhaps  on 
that  of  the  virtuous  and  otherwise 
tender-hearted  brother  than  on 
that  of  the  reprobate.  We  are 
made  indeed  to  feel  that  his  utter 
odiousness,  falsehood,  and  selfish- 
ness have  been  revealed  with  such 
pitiless  distinctness,  that  Henry 
hates  the  incarnation  of  every  evil 
quality  in  J ames,  whereas  the  other 
only  hates  his  brother's  person  and 
the  advantages  of  position  which 
are  in  his  eyes  stolen  from  himself. 
The  better  hater  in  this  way  is  the 
better  man,  who  feels  nothing  but 
bitter  disappointment  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  not  as  he  thought 
killed  the  Master,  not  alloyed  even 
with  a  grain  of  satisfaction  that 
his  has  not  been  the  hand  to  shed 
his  brother's  blood.    We  are  not^ 


indeed,  even  when  most  carried  on 
by  the  stream  of  events  and  ex- 
cited by  the  sombre  occurrences 
and  wonderful  pictures  of  the 
story,  allowed  at  any  time  fully  to 
approve,  much  less  to  entertain  a 
thorough  sympathy  for  the  virtuous 
brother.  No  one  in  the  group,  in- 
deed, except  perhaps  the  teller  of 
the  tale,  Uie  subdued  yet  distinct 
personality  of  Ephraim  Mackellar, 
the  steward,  secretary,  and  doer 
of  the  house,  attracts  our  sympa- 
thy. The  old  lord  is  a  pathetic 
figure,  and  the  unfortunate  lady 
who  stands  between  the  two  bro- 
thers has  traces  of  sense  and  spirit 
did  it  suit  the  narrator  to  keep  her 
less  determinedly  in  the  back- 
ground, but  we  can  fix  no  affection 
on  either.  And  the  servants  in 
the  house,  the  country  people,  the 
dim  society  in  the  background, 
gentlemen  and  clowns,  are  all  alike 
detestable.  There  is  no  generosity 
or  kindness  among  them.  Not 
one,  until  there  comes  into  the 
house  the  keen-sighted  spectator 
Mackellar,  whose  wits  are  marvel- 
lously sharpened  (as  always  occurs 
in  fiction)  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
bound  to  see  through  and  record 
everything,  does  justice  to  Henry. 
He  is  always  pushed  aside  by  his 
own  family,  slandered  outside,  his 
every  act  misconstrued.  This  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  so  gloomy. 
There  are  abundance  of  beautiful 
sketches  of  Durrisdeer  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  in  the 
story  itself  the  sun  never  shines, 
the  air  is  lowering  and  ominous,  a 
constant  consciousness  of  calamity, 
of  wrong  and  injustice,  brooding 
over  the  house. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  how- 
ever, the  two  prominent  figures 
revealed  to  us  are  masterly.  The 
family  has  secured  itself  by  an  ex- 
pedient not  unusual,  though  very 
undignified,  among  the  gentry  of 
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England  and  Scotland  at  the 
period,  one  son  going  "out" 
with  Prince  Oharles,  the  other 
keeping  allegiance  with  the  Gov- 
emment,  so  that  whoever  won, 
the  race  might  be  safe,  and  its 
lands  and  titles.  This  is  how, 
though  Heniy  becomes  Lord  Dur- 
risdeer,  his  elder  brother  is  still 
Master  of  Ballantrae.  The  elder 
brother,  however,  is  the  rebel  not 
from  any  chivalrous  principle  nor 
faith  in  the  Jacobite  cause  (for 
which  neither  of  them  would  seem 
to  have  cared  the  least),  but  for 
vanity  and  restless  ambition  which 
prompted  him  to  run  the  risk — 
great  as  it  was — ^with  a  hope  of  self- 
aggrandisement  not  to  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  very  key- 
note is  thus  struck  in  a  sordid  tone. 
In  other  instances  when  this  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to,  we  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  believe 
that  some  sort  of  political  principle, 
some  tradition  of  loyalty  to  the 
fallen  race,  was  in  the  background ; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr  Steven- 
son, there  was  here  none.  The 
Master  of  Ballantrae  is  thus,  even 
when  he  risks  his  life  for  it,  with- 
out faith  or  principle,  a  mere  inter- 
ested adventurer.  He  is  after- 
wards a  vulgar  traitor  betraying 
his  friends  to  the  Government, 
sucking  the  very  life-blood  of  his 
family  by  a  pretence  of  danger 
which  no  longer  exists  for  him, — a 
pirate  on  the  seas,  by  land  a  c?ieva- 
lier  de  Vinduatrie^  living  by  his  wits 
wherever  he  goes,  betraying  every- 
body that  trusts  him  :  he  is  full  of 
taunt  and  intolerable  mockery,  a 
man  with  the  gift  of  driving  others 
almost  mad  with  his  tongue,  as 
well  as  of  putting  a  remorseless 
knife  into  them  with  the  greatest 
coolness  if  they  happen  to  come  in 
his  way.  This  monster  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  charming  and  de- 
lightful of  men.  He  is  gay  and 
polished  and  debonair;  he  has 


every  social  gift,  and,  in  addition 
to  everything  else,  a  perception  of 
character  and  of  goodness,  a  sense 
of  what  is  noble  and  generous, 
which  is  difficult  to  reaUse  as  ex- 
isting together  with  so  many  bad 
qualities.  Thus,  when  Ephraim 
Mackellar,  in  a  sudden  madiness  of 
impatience  with  the  smiling  devil 
before  him,  makes  a  wild  thrust 
at  him  to  push  him  overboard,  the 
Master  so  comprehends  and  respects 
his  sudden  exasperation  as  to  bear 
no  malice,  but  laughs,  and  declares 
that  he  likes  him  all  the  better ;  even 
while  Mackellar,  full  of  miserable 
compunctions,  cannot  forgive  him- 
self for  the  frenzied  impulse.  We 
have  had  many  gay  prodigals  be- 
fore who  injured  and  swindled  all 
their  belongings,  yet  never  lost  the 
power  of  charming  and  deceiving. 
It  is  indeed  quite  a  common  char- 
acter in  fiction.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Master's  charm  which 
is  original,  as  is  his  depravity. 
It  deceives  nobody,  for  he  becomes 
odious  and  the  most  intolerable  of 
burdens  even  to  the  father  who 
spoilt  him,  and  the  woman  who 
loved  him ;  but^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  good  Mackellar,  who  detests 
him  cordially,  finds  a  variety  and 
companionableness  in  the  fellow- 
traveller  whom  he  is  forced  to 
accompany  which  almost  makes 
up  to  him  for  the  horror  of  a 
wintry  voyage.  This  paradox  has 
in  it  a  strange  humanity  which 
raises  it  infinitely  above  the  usual 
haunting  spectre  of  the  wicked  son. 

We  are  compelled  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  anything  so  odious 
as  the  Master  could  have  retained 
in  his  downfall  and  deterioration 
any  such  reality  of  original  bright- 
ness— ^and  this  not  by  an  effort  or 
for  a  purpose  of  evil :  for  he  capti- 
vates Mackellar  when  it  is  entirely 
useless  to  do  so,  not  with  the  ob- 
ject of  making  a  tool  of  him,  but 
in  mere — ^to  use  such  a  word — ^wan- 
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tonness  of  good-nature  and  pleasure 
in  pleasing.  "You  could  not 
have  been  so  bad  a  man  if  you 
had  not  had  all  the  machinery  of 
a  good  one,"  says  Ephraim,  not 
with  Mr  Stevenson's  usual  fel- 
icity of  phrase;  but  the  mixture 
of  this  curious  fascination  and 
of  a  strain  of  never  quite  extir- 
pated nobleness  in  what  is,  taking 
it  altogether,  the  most  odious  char- 
acter in  modem  fiction,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  conceptions 
of  a  ruined  angel  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world. 

Henry,  the  good  brother,  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  in  his 
way,  though  he  is  less  attractive. 
He  is,  to  start  with,  "a  good 
solid  lad,''  without  the  qualities  of 
the  elder  son,  the  family  backbone 
and  stand-by,  sacrificing  everything 
to  keep  up  its  credit  and  save  its 
honour,  but  so  self-restrained  in 
bis  Scotch  dov/rness,  and  so  little 
apt  to  show  his  better  side,  that 
not  even  those  who  are  most  deep- 
ly indebted  to  him  recognise  his 
worth ;  and  no  one,  indeed,  except 
the  clear-sighted  steward,  fully 
understands  either  the  noble  in- 
tegrity and  generosity  of  his  char- 
acter, or  the  sufferings  which  he 
bears  so  uncomplainingly.  We 
think  Mr  Stevenson  errs  in  making 
Henry  so  completely  misunder- 
stood. He  despises  the  commonalty 
too  much  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  showing  how  the  race,  sooner 
or  later,  always  does  recognise 
a  good  man.  We  cannot  think 
it  is  possible  that  ai^:  upright 
and  honourable  person,  however 
cibur,  could  have  completely  escaped 
the  perceptions  of  his  neighbours, 
and  remained  through  all  the  years 
of  his  manhood,  the  victim  of  a 
general  misconception.  Henry  is, 
indeed,  unspeakably  dour.  He  is 
magnanimous  in  every  act,  but  in 
feeling  never  relents,  always  re- 
garding his  brother  with  remorse- 


less antipathy.  The  shock  of  dis- 
appointment which  is  his  only 
feeling  when  he  ascertains  that  he 
has  not  killed  him  in  the  wild, 
sudden  duel  which  takes  place 
between  them  in  the  dark  shrub- 
bery in  the  dead  of  night,  by  the 
light  of  two  candles  which  flare 
on  steadily  over  the  ghastly  scene, 
the  pool  of  blood,  the  fallen 
body — is  utterly  unlike  anything 
which  we  remember  in  fiction.  It 
may  be  true  to  nature  in  such 
exceptional  circumstances,  though 
stubborn  prejudice  insists  in  our 
bosom  that  he  should  have  been 
in  some  degree  relieved  as  well  as 
disappoint^  by  his  failure.  Hatred, 
however,  grows  between  the  two 
by  every  meeting,  along  with,  on 
the  side  of  the  innocent,  a  certain 
horror  of  belief  in  the  wicked 
Master  as  in  a  man  who  walks 
the  world  protected  by  his  infamy, 
— a  man  whom  nothing  can  kiU, 
in  diabolical  armour,  sustained 
by  all  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Henry's  deterioration  under  this 
fixed  idea,  the  madness  produced 
in  him  by  his  brother's  persecution, 
the  horrible  way  in  which  his 
imagination  and  every  thought  are 
chained  to  the  movements  of  his 
enemy,  is  deeply  tragic,  though  so 
painful  that  we  would  fain  struggle 
against  it,  and  declare  it  to  be 
impossible  and  untrue.  In  this 
respect  Mr  Stevenson  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  his  own  singular 
tragical  power,— for  our  heart  re- 
volts at  the  remorseless  purpose 
which  enfolds  the  good  man  in  a 
web  of  such  despair.  The  two 
brothers  are  thus  brought  at  the 
end  of  their  protracted  struggle 
almost  to  an  equality  in  guilt  as 
well  as  misery,  for  it  is  Henry 
who  at  last  in  his  madness  hires 
the  villanous  crew  who  drive  his 
brother  to  desperation;  and  they 
die  together  in  a  supreme  horror, 
in  the  intense   and  unyielding 
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hatred  which  unites  them  like 
love. 

Ephraim  Mackellar  the  steward, 
the  excellent,  scrupulous,  timid, 
all-observant,  and  all-understand- 
ing retainer,  is  so  good  and  so  true 
that  we  almost  regret  the  absorb- 
ing interest  which  makes  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
him.  And  we  observe  that  there 
are  some  critics  who  give  a  high 
place  to  the  Irishman,  the  Cheva- 
lier Burke,  who  interposes  a  chap- 
ter or  two  of  his  experiences  to 
clear  up  points  on  which  Mackellar 
could  not  be  informed,  and  whose 
description  of  the  pirate  and  the 
horrible  scenes  on  board  is  ad- 
mirably effective;  but  these  are 
usually  critics  who  cannot  dis- 
abuse themselves  of  the  idea  that 
Mr  Stevenson's  book  must  be  a 
book  more  or  less  for  boys.  We 
trust  that  this  sombre  tragedy 
will  for  ever  do  away  with  that 
delusion.  It  is  very  strong  meat 
for  men, — ^too  strong,  we  fear,  for 
many  gentle  readers  to  whom  its 
almost  unbroken  gloom,  and  the 
struggle  of  these  spirits  in  pain 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last  of 
their  story,  will  prove  a  reversal  of 
all  they  look  for  in  fiction — the 
soothing,  the  repose,  the  mild  ex- 
citement, the  happy  end.  Here 
all  is  uncompromising,  tragic,  and 
terrible,  a  deadly  struggle  all 
through,  ending  in  a  scene  which 
for  impressive  horror  has  few 
equals  in  anything  we  know.  Mr 
Stevenson  scarcely  unbends  enough 
to  permit  his  fascinated  reader 
here  and  there  a  laugh.  Humour 
is  subdued,  and  fun  is  not  in  this 
winter's  tale.  He  does  not  intend 
to  cheer  our  hearts,  but  to  congeal 
our  blood.  And  we  can  well  con- 
ceive that  to  a  young  reader,  who 
has  perhaps  a  long  and  ghostly 
corridor  to  traverse  with  his  candle 


ere  he  (or  she)  gets  to  bed,  after 
that  last  vision  of  the  Master's 
waxen  countenance  with  the  week's 
beard  which  has  grown  in  his 
living  grave,  there  will  be  awful 
possibilities  of  that  face  gleaming 
out  upon  him  as  he  goes,  from  the 
next  dark  comer,  which  will  add 
to  the  story  a  fearful  delight. 

We  must  add  that  the  Scotch  of 
Mr  Ephraim  Mackellar  is  a  plesr 
sure  to  hear.  With  scarcely  an 
apostrophe  from  b^;inning  to  end, 
with  no  broken  dialect  or  words 
estropi^s,  the  purity  of  a  grave  and 
dignified  language  which  is  Eng- 
lish with  a  difference,  has  never 
been  more  admirably  exemplified. 
The  writer  never  for  a  moment 
loses  his  nationality ;  but  it  is  not 
by  letters  cut  off,  or  apostrophes 
added,  that  he  makes  it  visible. 
The  construction,  the  flavour  of 
his  language,  the  individuality  of 
idiom  and  form,  are  infinitely 
more  characteristic  than  any 
amount  of  eccentric  spelling  or 
provincial  broken  words. 

It  is  cruel,  we  feel,  to  place  a 
slight  little  book,^  which  is  yet  a 
nice  little  book,  and  worthy  a 
pleasant  glance,  by  the  side  of 
one  which  in  its  way  is  great^  and 
may,  for  anjrthing  we  know,  count 
among  the  classics  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  would  be  rash 
for  a  contemporaiy  to  come  to  any 
such  conclusion  arbitrarily,  seeing 
the  amazing  mistakes  which  are 
made  in  that  way,  and  how  little 
we  can  foretell  what  will  be  the 
results  of  the  winnowing  process 
which  Time  carries  on  for  ihe 
benefit  of  Posterity,  to  speak  in 
the  dignified  manner  and  with  the 
capital  letters  due  to  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  *  Irish  Oousin,'  we  may 
be  sure,  will  fall  through  the  sieve, 
and  will  not  descend,  save  perhaps 


^  An  Irish  Cousin.    By  Geilles  Herring  and  Martin  Roes,  Bentley. 
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upon  a  dusty  back-shelf,  out  of 
sight  save  to  the  curious  inquirer. 
But  it  is  in  the  meantime  a  plea- 
sant specimen  of  that  most  univer- 
sal form  of  fiction  which  is  always 
more  or  less  popular,  in  which  the 
chief  figure  is  a  young  lady  of 
great  personal  attractions,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  and  with  whom 
eveiy  male  person  who  encounters 
her  falls  more  or  less  in  love.  We 
are  told,  on  all  sides,  that  the  most 
captivating  young  ladies  no  longer 
find  those  openings  into  matri- 
monial life  which  once  every  girl 
in  her  teens,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  romancists,  had 
by  the  score ;  but  statistics  of  this 
kind,  or  even  the  evident  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  charming  of  girls 
do  not  marry,  makes  no  difference 
to  the  novelist,  who  rarely  leaves 
his  heroine  with  less  than  two  or 
three  strings  to  her  bow.  Miss 
Theodora  Sarsfield  comes  over  in 
the  Alaska  from  America  to  Ire- 
land in  the  first  volume  of  this 
story.  But  she  is  not  American, 
though  bom  and  bred  in  a  country 
which  generally  shapes  in  a  very 
remarkable  way  the  character  of 
its  natives  —  nor  is  she  Irish, 
though  she  finds  in  Ireland  the 
true  home  to  which  her  affections 
and  inclinations  respond.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  runaway  Irish- 
man of  good  family,  and  of  a  lady 
of  Scotch  extraction,  and  has  not 
derived  even  the  faintest  flavour 
of  her  adopted  country  from  the 
circumstances  of  her  birth — nor  is 
she,  as  we  might  imagine,  an  un- 
provided orphan,  thrown  by  ne- 
cessity upon  the  uncle  and  cousin 
at  home  whom  she  has  never 
seen,  but  a  thoroughly  independent 
young  lady,  brought  to  Ireland 
by  curiosity  and  by  an  instinct 
of  kinship,  in  a  way  perhaps  not 
quite  usual  to  an  unprotected 
stranger  in  a  house  without  a 
mistress.    The  peculiarity  of  the 


book,  however,  is  that  though  sup- 
posed to  be  a  picture  of  Ireland  in 
the  present  day,  there  is]not  a  word 
of  politics  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  events  of  ^e  stoiy  might 
be  going  on  in  Somersetshire  or 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  any  other 
peacefullest  place,  instead  of  in 
the  most  agitated  part  of  an 
agitated  country,  in  which  land- 
lords, however  friendly  and  patri- 
otic, are  generically  considered  the 
enemies  of  the  soi^  and  of  all  who 
dwell  upon  it.  It  rather  impairs 
our  confidence  in  Miss  Theo's 
picture,  that  she  never  sees  or 
comes  in  contact  with,  or  ap- 
parently has  the  smallest  concep- 
tion of  the  existence  of,  these 
differences;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  find  a 
book  about  Ireland,  full  of  the 
damp  and  dazzle  of  the  true  Irish 
landscape,  and  the  natural  dirt^ 
disorder,  an^l  bonhomie  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  associate  with 
that  much-discussed  country,  with- 
out any  agrarian  outrages  or  poli- 
tical hatreds.  The  Irish  cousin 
himself  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
book  is  an  excellent  type  of  a  young 
Irish  squire,  if  we  could  believe 
nowadays  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  one,  untouched  by  the  difficulties 
of  his  country,  and  indeed  uncon- 
scious of  them,  living  the  easy 
life  which,  even  in  the  far-past 
days  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  had 
already  its  dark  shadows  of  which 
no  one  could  be  unaware.  We  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  similar 
experiment  tried  by  a  writer  of 
whom  we  are  all  proud  in  Scot- 
land, the  accomplished  and  brilliant 
Shirley,  in  a  fanciful  and  poetic 
tale  of  his,  the  scene  of  which  we 
could  not  doubt  was  laid  in  Scot- 
land, though  the  circumstances 
and  surroundings,  including  rectors 
and  bishops,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
were  bewdderingly  English. 

It  is  something  even  more  than 
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this,  however,  which  confases  Miss 
Barsfield's  narrative — ^for  the  cir- 
cumstances are  Irish  enough :  the 
peasant's  cottage  and  the  rural 
ball  are  full  of  refreshing  local 
colour ;  and  the  hero,  with  the  un- 
derlying tragic  thread  in  his  light- 
hearted  character,  and  the  sudden 
fling  of  resolution  which  plunges 
him  in  a  moment  out  of  one  life 
into  another,  is  full  of  admirable 
characterisation.  Would  that  it 
were  but  real,  that  pleasant  back- 
ground in  which  no  tumults  are, 
where  the  tenants  are  full  of  respect 
for  Willy's  "invincible  shrewd- 
ness" and  good -humour,  where 
Captain  Moonlight  has  never  been 
heard  of,  and  where  all  is  kindly 
neighbourship  and  friendliness ! 
But  it  is  confusing:  there  is 
"church"  to  go  to,  where  the  clergy- 
man's daughter  plays  the  organ, 
and  the  county  families  meet,  but 
not  a  glimpse  of  chapel  with  its 
thronging  congregation  and  its 
dreaded  belL  And  this  in  County 
Cork  !  The  hunt,  however,  with 
all  its  humours, — ^the  master,  who 
has  "a  beastly  trick  of  slipping 
away  with  his  hounds  directly  they 
find,  and  making  fools  of  the  whole 
field,  leaving  them  the  wrong  side 
of  the  covert,"  and  who,  indeed, 
seems  to  combine  the  offices  of 
master  and  huntsman  in  his  own 
person;  the  spectators  who  come 
out  to  see  the  meet ;  the  very  dogs, 
which  are  not  as  other  dogs ;  the 
wild  career  over  bog  and  mire, 
"an  indefinite  period  of  delirious 
happiness  "  to  the  young  lady  who 
describes  it, — is  original  enough  to 
make  us  forgive  many  elisions. 
And  so  is  the  ball,  where  the 
guests  wander  over  all  the  house 
to  find  quiet  comers  in  which  they 
can  mi^e  proposals,  where  the 
dancers  risk  the  equilibrium  of 
their  partners  in  order  "to  bump 
Katie"  with  whom  a  scrimmage 
of  flirtation  is  being  carried  on, 


and  where  the  hostess  has  a  bottle 
of  champagne  put  into  each  of  the 
departing  carriages  to  keep  her 
guests  merry  on  their  homeward 
way.  The  Sweeneys'  cottage,  too, 
with  its  dirt  and  plenty,  the  old 
man  smoking  by  the  fire,  the  child- 
ren gazing  from  the  recess  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  the  hens  turned 
out  for  the  moment,  and  the  calf 
dismissed  with  a  good-humoured 
slap  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the 
visitors,  has  all  the  air  of  reality. 
And  here  is  a  picture  of  admirable 
colour  and  truth  : — 

"  I  got  up  quickly  to  go  home,  and 
as  I  turned  I  saw  a  string  of  three  or 
four  boats  heading  for  the  little  strand 
at  the  foot  of  uie  cliff,  just  below 
where  I  was  standing.  They  were 
the  cumbrous  row-boats  generally 
used  for  carrying  turf,  and  came 
heavily  on  throu^  the  bright  rest- 
less water,  loaded  as  well  as  I  oould 
see  with  men  and  women.  The 
pounding  and  creaking  of  the  clumsy 
oars  in  the  rowlocks  grew  louder : 
I  was  soon  able  to  make  out  that 
the  long  dark  object,  round  which 
several  figures  were  clustered  in  the 
leading  boat,  was  a  coffin,  and  I  now 
remembered  Willy's  having  told  me 
that  this  little  cove  was  called  Tra- 
na-morruf — the  strand  of  the  dead — 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  land- 
ing -  place  for  such  funerals  as  came 
by  IxMit  to  the  old  burying  -  place. 
Toe  people  were  quite  silent  as  the 
boats  advanced  slowly  to  the  shore ; 
but  directly  the  keel  of  the  first 
touched  on  the  shingle,  the  women 
in  the  others  raised  a  sustained  pene- 
trating wail,  which  vibrated  in  the 
stmny  air,  and  made  me  shiver  in 
involuntary  sympathy.  I  thought  I 
had  never  heard  so  terrible  a  cry.  I 
had  been  often  told  of  the  Irish  cus- 
tom of  'keening'  at  funerals,  but  I 
was  not  prepared  for  anything  so 
barbaric  and  so  despairing.  It  mx>ke 
out  with  increased  volume  and  in- 
tensity while  the  coffin  was  being 
lifted  from  the  boat  and  was  toilfully 
carried  up  the  steep  path  in  the  cliff, 
the  women  clapping  their  hands  and 
beating  their  breaists,  their  chant 
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rising  and  swelling  like  the  howl  of 
the  wind  on  a  wild  night.  The  small 
procession  halted  at  tiie  top  of  the 
cliff,  and  another  set  of  bearers  took 
the  coffin  and  carried  it  with  stag- 
gering steps  across  the  irregular 
mounds  of  the  churchyard  to  where 
behind  the  ruined  chapel  I  now  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  an  open  ^rave. 
The  dark  crowd  closed  in  round  it,  and 
after  a  few  stifled  sobs  and  exclama- 
tions, I  heard  nothing  but  the  shovel- 
ling of  the  earth  upon  the  coffin.  It 
was  soon  over.  The  throng  of  heav- 
ily cloaked  women  and  fneze-coated 
men  opened  out,  and  I  saw  the  long 
mound  of  brown  earth,  with  a  couple 
of  women  and  a  man  kneeling  beside 
it.  The  rest,  for  the  most  part,  made 
"their  way  down  the  cliff  to  the  strand, 
from  which  a  clatter  of  conversation 
soon  ascended.  About  half-a-dozen 
of  the  women,  however,  remained 
behind  :  each  sought  out  some  special 
grave,  and  kneeling  there,  began  to 
tell  their  beads,  and  pray  with  seem- 
ingly deep  devotion." 

This  scene  is  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque and  impressive  in  the  studied 
moderation  of  the  telling.  The 
landscape  behind  had  already  been 
given  in  many  simple  but  effective 
touches ;  "  and  the  bright  reaches 
of  sea"  that  "  quivered  and  dazzled 
in  my  eyes  as  the  tears  gathered 
and  fell,"  adds  a  horizon  worthy  of 
the  picture. 

The  inevitable  story,  however,  of 
the  gloomy  uncle  who  has  wronged 
Theo's  father  and  herself,  and  the 
altogether  inexplicable  figure  of 
the  madwoman,  whose  connection 
with  the  business  we  feel  it  quite 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  understand, 
are  theatrical  and  fictitious,  and 
quite  without  effect.  But  the 
catastrophe  of  Willy  —  his  disap- 
pointed love,  his  wild  struggle 
against  a  fate  which  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  understand,  his  sudden 
plunge  into  darkness,  and  the  wild 
storm  which  fills  up  with  a  violent 
and  dismal  drama  of  the  elements 


the  time  of  his  absence— is  full  of 
pathos  and  power. 

The  other  works  of  fiction  which 
come  to  us  at  this  season  have 
already  discounted  something  of 
their  effect  in  serial  production, 
which  is  apt  to  make  the  reader 
feel  that  the  book  which  can  only 
come  under  the  critic's  hands  as  a 
whole  is  scarcely  so  novel  to  him- 
self as  it  ought  to  be — that  is,  if 
he  is  a  reader  of  serials,  and  does 
not  possess  that  literary  fortitude 
which  keeps  the  very  virtuous  from 
beginning  a  story  until  he  can 
consume  it  in  its  complete  state. 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  of 
this  lofty  kind.  We  love  our 
magazines,  our  bits  of  fiction,  the 
pleasant  anticipation  which  comes 
with  the  beginning  of  every  month, 
or  rather — according  to  the  fan- 
tastic fashion  now  current  which 
gives  us  Christmas  books  in  No- 
vember—  with  the  end  of  the 
month,  of  a  new  instalment.  Half 
a  loaf,  or  even  a  tenth  part,  a 
slice  of  imaginative  sustenance, 
is  much  better  than  no  bread ;  and 
to  hear  periodically  how  many  of 
our  most  agreeable  friends  are  get- 
ting on,  is  as  good  as  a  (very)  ex- 
tended correspondence  in  which 
everybody  should  tell  us  all  about 
themselves,  keeping  back  no  se- 
crets. We  know  one  admirable 
reader,  a  man  too,  and  a  busy  one 
— fair  be  his  lot ! — who  confesses 
to  having  eighteen  stories  in  pro- 
gress, which  makes  the  course  of 
the  months  a  real  happiness.  In 
this  way  we  have  for  some  time 
been  held  agasp  upon  the  lips  of 
Mr  Clark  Bussell,^  in  the  tale 
which  has  now  fallen,  with  all  its 
possibilities,  into  the  gulf  of  the 
probable  and  disappeared  from  our 
sight,  with  a  commonplace  mar- 
riage and  settlement  as  its  inevit- 
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able  end.  We  have  had  many 
good  things  from  that  gentleman, 
but  nothing,  we  think,  better  than 
*  Marooned.'  It  is  perhaps  a  draw- 
back to  such  tales  that  the  lady 
at  least,  who  is  introduced  at  once 
to  us  as  one  foredoomed  to  go 
through  every  sort  of  dreadful 
adventure,  and  to  come  out  the 
brighter  for  every  trial,  must  be 
by  this  fact  made  of  finer  and 
more  superlative  material  than  we 
are  used  to  in  common  life.  She 
must  be  more  brave,  patient,  full 
of  resource,  and,  in  general,  up  to 
everything,  than  it  is  almost  pos- 
sible to  expect  from  a  young  wo- 
man probably  trained  simply  to 
the  ordinaiy  conditions  of  life. 
And  ordinaiy  good-looks  will  not 
do  either  in  such  emergencies  as 
she  has  to  go  through.  A  girl  who 
was  no  more  than  pretty  would 
get  coarse  in  complexion,  and  drag- 
gled in  appearance,  were  she  ex- 
posed to  all  the  roughnesses  of  the 
sea — so  that  she  must  have  un- 
usual beauty  in  order  to  triumph 
over  the  exposure  and  privation 
to  which  she  is  destined.  This 
naturally  limits  the  class  from 
which  the  novelist  has  to  choose. 
As  for  her  companion,  as  he  is  in 
Mr  Olark  Russell's  hands  always 
the  narrator  as  well  as  the  hero, 
he  is  able  to  keep  himself  down, 
and  represent  himself  as  not  heroic 
at  all,  but  only  doing  his  best  to 
make  the  circumstances  endurable, 
after  the  established  fashion  of 
self-subdual  common  to  English- 
men. But  though  there  is  always 
interest  enough  in  these  two  per- 
sons to  keep  us  in  a  proper  excite- 
ment as  to  how  they  are  to  get  out 
of  their  troubles,  it  is  an  interest 
of  incident  and  not  character 
which  this  author  provides  for  us. 
The  predestined  victims  start  for 
Rio  Janeiro,  whither  the  lady  is 
going  to  join  and  marry  her  fiance^ 
who  is  the  cousin  of  the  hero,  and 


specially  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  care  of  his  future  wife — ^in  a 
wretched  vessel,  under  an  ignorant 
and  drunken  captain,  who  soon 
gets  into  terrible  trouble  with  the 
crew,  and  treats  his  passengers 
with  the  most  brutal  insolence. 
The  hero  Musgrave  is,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  himself  a  sailor, 
and  quite  capable  of  judging  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  skipper.  Af- 
fairs get  worse  and  worse,  until 
they  end  in  mutiny  and  murder. 
When  the  dreadful  old  captain  has 
been  thus  disposed  of,  Uie  muti- 
neers have  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  skill  of 
Musgrave,  whom  they  direct  to 
steer  them  to  the  nearest  land, 
and  to  tell  them  when  they  are 
within  twenty -four  hours,  as  he 
calculates,  of  their  destination. 
The  recurrence  of  this  ominous 
stipulation  does  not  frighten  the 
stoiy-teller  so  much  as  it  does  the 
reader,  who,  guided  by  the  title  of 
the  tale^  knows  what  it  means, 
and  is  accordingly  quite  prepared 
for  it  when  the  pair  in  whose  fate 
he  has  become  by  this  time  warmly 
interested  are  set  ashore  upon  a 
desolate  island,  and  remorselessly 
left  there,  without  even  a  boat  or 
any  means  of  communicating  their 
dismal  position  or  escaping  from  it. 

The  extraordinary  horror  of 
this  position  is  most  graphically 
told,  and  it  is  heightened  by 
certain  most  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable circumstances  which 
m£^e  the  first  few  days  on  the 
island  like  a  nightmare.  The  epi* 
sode  of  the  bell  which  suddeidy 
rings  out  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
and  the  solitude,  within  that  awful 
ring  of  sea,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  we  remember,  and  curdles 
the  blood,  though  the  explanation 
strikes  us  as  too  easy,  and  not 
sufficient  for  the  tremendous  sen- 
sational effect  of  the  incident.  We 
remember  us  inevitably  of  another 
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couple  upon  a  deserfc  island  as  we 
come  to  ihiB  part  of  the  story ;  but 
though  Mr  Clark  Russell  is  not 
the  magician  Mr  Charles  Keade 
was,  and  has  none  of  the  delightful 
humour  with  which  that  great 
writer  set  forth  the  inventive 
genius  and  endless  resource  and 
Admirable  Crichtonism  of  Robert 
Hazel,  yet  the  island  in  which 
Musgrave  and  Miss  Grant  find 
themselves  is  still  capable  of  hold- 
ing its  own  even  in  the  face  of 
that  delightful  solitude.  The 
present  pair  find  no  delight  at  all 
in  their  hermitage.  It  is  horrible 
to  them ;  and  though  by  this  time 
our  new  hero  is  quite  as  much  in 
love  with  his  companion  as  poor 
Hazel  was,  he  does  not  apparently 
feel  that  a  desert  island  with  her 
might  be  paradise,  as  Hazel  does. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Helen 
of  '  Foul  Flay '  became  uneasy  and 
terrified  when  she  realised  her 
position  alone  with  the  man  who 
had  saved  her,  Miss  Grant  enter- 
tains no  such  unworthy  sentiment^ 
and  is  more  of  a  comrade  and  less 
of  a  dependant  than  Helen  was,  so 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  fine  and  str^ing 
in  this  terrible  experience  of  the 
seas,  in  the  awful  loneliness  that 
surrounds  that  speck  of  vegetation 
in  the  midst  of  the  pathless  waste 
of  waters,  in  the  darkness  that 
closes  over  them,  chilling  their 
very  souls,  and  all  the  aspects  of 
sky  and  changes  of  light  which  Mr 
Clark  Russell  is  so  well  accustomed 
to  manipulate,  and  which  serve 
his  purpose  so  well.  These  are 
not  matters  into  which  the  critic 
can  enter  as  into  those  correspond- 
ing lights  and  shadows  which  affect 
the  inner  world  and  form  the 
moral  horizon.    It  is  much  to  say 


that  those  pictures  of  sea  and  sky, 
though  continually  repeated,  will 
seldom  if  ever  weary  the  reader 
who  is  not  in  too  hot  haste  for  the 
next  event.  We  confess  to  have 
been  ourselves  on  several  occasions 
moved  by  this  impatience,  and  to 
have  postponed  the  landscape  to 
the  narrative,  which  is  often  ex- 
tremely thrilling  and  full  of  forc- 
ible situations.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  no  modem  writer  will 
be  contented  with  a  desolate  island 
pw  et  simple  like  that  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  In  *Foul  Flay,'  Mr 
Hazel's  island  was  crammed  with 
all  the  wonders  of  Bond  Street,  in 
addition  to  its  other  qualities, 
sealskin  coats  and  pearl  necklaces, 
besides  the  unlimited  amount  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  could 
be  conjured  from  its  productions. 
Mr  Clark  Russell  finds  in  like 
manner  a  pirate's  nest  upon  his 
isle,  in  which  he  and  his  companion 
can  be  housed  in  comparative  com- 
fort. It  is  wonderful  how  many 
good  things  lie  thus  hidden,  for 
those  who  can  find  them,  in  the 
farthest  wilds  of  the  sea.  It 
so  happens  that  another  tale^  of 
the  same  kind,  which  looks  some- 
thing like  a  study  for  the  larger 
picture,  is  published  by  the  same 
author  at  the  same  time,  affording 
a  curious  comparison  between  art 
condensed  and  art  diffuse— much, 
we  thihk,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  We  know  few  sesrscenes 
more  striking  than  that  in  which 
Jenny  Harlowe  is  introduced  to  the 
reader.  As  the  ship  is  proceed- 
ing tranquilly  on  her  voyage,  the 
look-out  man,  or  other  nautical 
sentinel,  announces  the  sound  as 
of  a  woman  singing  which  he 
hears  coming  from  the  sea.  He 
is  laughed  at  or  thought  mad  for 
such  an  extravagant  notion,  until 
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both  the  captain  and  his  (usual) 
sailor  passenger  hear  the  same 
wonderful  sound,  and  presently 
there  drifts  into  sight  a  boat  in 
which,  in  actual  fact,  sits  a  woman 
singing,  a  dead  sailor  lying  in  the 
boat  at  her  feet,  and  the  wretched 
little  craft  drifting  unguided  over 
the  great  sea.  The  lifctle  tragedy 
that  follows  is  at  once  terrible  and 
touching,  though  nothing  in  it 
equals,  perhaps,  this  weird  and 
startling  beginning.  It  is  a  wel- 
come change  when  the  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  are  diversified  by 
a  darker  strain  of  occurrences  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  The 
happy  ending  is  always  indeed  the 
difficult  matter  in  such  narratives 
of  adventure:  when  the  sea  be< 
comes  calm,  and  the  barque  saUs 
on  an  even  keel,  we  prefer  to  take 
an  abrupt  leave  of  the  fortunate 
couple.  It  was  not^  we  feel,  in  order 
to  see  them  sail  placidly  home,  even 
when  the  way  is  beguiled  by  the 
finest  of  sunsets,  that  we  set  out  on 
this  voyage.  A  day  or  two  of 
tranquillity  is  quite  enough — the 
storm  is  the  object  of  their  being. 
But  we  are  always  glad  to  meet 
Mr  Clark  Bussell ;  and  the  [re- 
flection that  there  are  still  endless 
hurricanes,  mutinies,  tornadoes, 
wild  encounters,  and  unlooked-for 
deliverances  to  be  met  with  at  sea, 
gives  zest  to  the  meeting.  May 
his  invention  never  fail ! 

It  is  our  own  strong  conviction, 
matured  by  much  study  and  ex- 
perience, that  there  are  no  really 
nice  people  in  the  world  who  do 
not  love  dogs.  We  lift  our  eyes 
from  our  book,  and  what  so  kindly 
and  BO  comfortable,  so  pleasantly 
enhancive  of  the  glow  of  the  bright 
firelight  and  playful  flame,  as  that 
delightful  ball  of  warm  dark-grey 
fur  coiled  up  upon  the  hearth, 
which  at  the  faintest  sound  from 
without,   or  the  merest  breath 


from  our  lips  that  can  be  oonstrued 
by  a  doggish  imagination  into  a 
call,  will  prick  out  into  two  eager 
ears,  and  undulate  with  a  waving 
tail,  and  light  up  with  eyes  of 
which  any  beauty  might  be  proud, 
proclaiming  himself,  in  that  instan- 
taneous awaking  for  our  pleasure 
or  service,  no  mere  coil  of  fur,  but 
Tort,  son  of  many  honest  fatJiers, 
our  Mend,  our  dave,  devoted  to 
our  eveiy  caprice.  How  much 
brighter  for  his  presence  is  the 
solitude  even  of  Uie  Old  Saloon! 
The  friendly  familiar  creature,  so 
quick  to  understand,  so  easy  to 
please,  so  wistful  to  follow  every 
indication  of  our  will,  adds  warmth 
and  a  kindly  charm  to  the  cheer- 
ful hearth  where  he  basks  in  the 
wintry  sunshine  of  the  fire.  And 
what  a  welcome  apparition  is 
this,  when  the  door  opens  and 
in  stalks  with  stately  pace,  head 
up,  and  waving  tail  erect,  meet- 
ing you  with  honest  genial  gaze, 
Glen,  returning  from  his  walks 
abroad,  our  beautiful  sable  colli^ 
most  cherished  of  gifts,  whose 
native  highborn  politeness  forbids 
him  to  neglect  any  stranger,  and 
whose  assurance  that  the  visitor  is 
welcome  is  given  from  the  depths 
of  his  kind  heart.  One  day  this 
fine  gentleman  of  the  moors  trav- 
elling with  us,  withdrew  under 
the  seat  of  the  railway-carriage  for 
temporary  repose ;  but  seeing  that 
some  new  passengers  came  in  at  a 
junction,  and  that  apparently  his 
master  did  not  fulfil  the  usual 
punctilios  of  politeness  by  bidding 
them  welcome,  no  sooner  had  the 
train  gone  on  again  than  forth 
came  Glen,  with  suave  and  smUing 
countenance,  and  superb  feathery 
tail  in  genial  motion,  to  offer  a 
courteous  paw  first  to  the  lady  of 
the  party,  then  to  her  male  com- 
panions. One  of  these  reading  his 
paper  did  not  notice  the  ofiTered 
paw — upon  which  the  Priend  of 
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Man  withdrew,  not  offended,  with 
a  dignified  indulgence  of  the  per- 
haps inferior  breeding  of  the 
stranger ;  but  seeing  on  further 
contemplation  that  it  was  an  in- 
advertence, approached  again  when 
the  paper  was  laid  aside,  and  re- 
peated the  courteous  action,  not 
willing  to  leave  any  one  out. 
From  these  indications  of  a  fond 
garrulity  in  respect  to  our  dogs, 
which  even  the  <  Spectator,'  a  little 
weakheaded  in  this  particular, 
could  scarcely  surpass,  it  may  be 
divined  that  we  welcome  with  en- 
thusiasm Miss  Oobbe's  pretty  little 
book,^  which  is  all  about  dogs, 
though  in  an  aspect  somewhat 
different  from  that  familiar  one 
in  which  to  ourselves  they  most 
ahina  Dogs  as  seen  by  the  poets, 
especially  by  the  largest  and 
most  widely  extended  circle  of 
poets  from  Homer  down  to  Mr  G. 
B.  Sims,  is  on  the  whole  less  at- 
tractive to  us  than  the  familiar 
anecdotes,  sometimes  so  marvel- 
lous, of  our  dear  '  Spectator.'  Tet 
our  hearts  have  swelled  over  Ar- 
gos,  and  our  eyes  wept  salt  tears]f or 
Gelert,  since  ever  we  can  remem- 
ber anything ;  and  it  is  an  ingeni- 
ous idea  to  collect  the  testimony 
of  the  Seers — ^those  who  among 
men  are  credited  with  the  clearest 
gift  of  divination — ^in  favour  of 
that  dumb  companion  whose  in- 
stinctive sympathy  and  wonderful 
perception  of  human  feeling  throws 
a  certain  halo  of  poetry  over  the 
meanest  cur.  Nothing  in  the  lower 
creation,  and  few  in  the  higher, 
pities,  sympathises,  divines  like 
your  dog.  Tou  cannot  hide  your 
trouble  from  that  humble  observer, 
or  cheat  him  with  a  fictitious 
smile.  He  may  be  taken  in  by 
extravagance,  and  believe  for  a 
moment  that  a  child's  anguish  is 


irremediable,  or  that  a  mere  fit 
of  the  blue -devils  means  despair, 
taking  you  at  your  word ;  but  he 
will  not  be  deceived  by  your 
pretences  at  gaiety  when  you  are 
unhappy.  He  is  himself  in  this 
wistful  way  the  poet  of  the  animal 
creation.  "  The  Poet,"  says  Miss 
Cobbe,  "is  named  the  Oreator, 
but  is  he  not  surely  much  more 
the  Perceiver  ?  "  She  does  not  add, 
but  will  forgive  us,  we  are  sure,  if 
we  add  for  her,  that  the  dog,  too, 
in  his  dumb  way,  is  a  Perceiver, 
and  that  of  the  keenest  yet  most 
tender  kind. 

Miss  Cobbe  pursues  her  subject, 
as  has  been  said,  into  far-distant 
regions,  where  we  will  not  attempt 
to  follow  her  —  into  Egypt  (she 
allows  at  second-hand),  where  she 
finds  great  comfort  in  the  images 
of  dogs  accompanying  the  king, 
and  already  so  advanced  in  human, 
favour  and  understanding  that  they 
are  distinguished  by  names  so  far 
back  as  3800  B.C.  But  have  we  not 
heard  of  an  Egyptian  god  which  had 
the  face  of  a  dog,  a  still  higher  ex- 
ample %  In  Persia,  also,  she  finds 
the  same  traces  of  the  dog  up  to 
the  earliest  antiquity ;  and  in  par- 
ticular the  record  of  a  pretty  com- 
punction, which  we  never  seem  to 
have  heard  before,  in  respect  to 
the  feelings  of  the  dog  "  not  eating 
near  eating  people,  and  watching 
good  things,  none  of  which  it  re- 
ceives," which  brings  in  a  certain 
remorsefulness  to  our  recollection 
of  the  perpetual  penance  thus  in- 
flicted upon  our  favourites.  {N,B. 
— ^Tory  and  Glen  observe  the  chil- 
dren's rule,  and  rise  from  their  cor- 
ners at  dessert  to  receive  their 
respective  biscuits  with  the  most 
unerring  perception  of  the  moment 
at  which  their  licence  begin&)  In 
India  Miss  Cobbe  finds  a  legend 
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delightful  to  her  soul,  in  which 
the  great  hero  refuses  to  accept 
hliss  and  a  share  in  paradise  with 
the  gods  at  the  price  of  abandon- 
ing his  dog.  He  cannot  leave  the 
creature  that  trusts  in  him. 

«*  There  be  four  Bins,  0  Sakra  !  grievous 
sins: 

The  first  is  making  snppluuitB  despair, 
The  second  is  to  slay  a  nursing  wife. 
The  third  is  spoiling  Brahman's  goods 
by  force, 

The  fourth  is  injuring  an  ancient 
friend ; 

These  four  I  deem  but  equal  to  one 
sin, 

If  one,  in  coming  forth  from  woe  to 
weal, 

Abandon  any  meanest  comrade  there." 

This  generous  doctrine  could  not 
be  carried  further;  and  it  is  re- 
warded with  the  highest  seat  among 
the  gods.  It  is  grievous  to  find, 
however,  that  in  the  Bible  there  is 
no  such  noble  place  allotted  to  the 
d(^.  The  wild  Eastern  scavenger 
of  the  streets,  no  man's  property, 
the  howling  prowler  intent  on  gar- 
bage, seems  the  only  manifestation 
of  the  race  familiar  to  the  Jew. 
"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  1 "  no  more 
contemptuous  and  revolting  simile 
to  be  thought  of.  We  allow  that 
this  is  a  trial  to  the  dog -lover. 
We  need  not,  however,  follow  Miss 
Gobbe  through  all  her  researches. 
They  are  just  a  trifle  too  grave. 
She  takes  her  dog  too  seriously, 
and  does  not  feel  the  quaintness  of 
his  humours  so  much  as  his  wist- 
ful devotion,  the  mystery  of  that 
watchful  seriousness  with  which  he 
studies  his  master's  looks.  It  is 
terribly  trying,  also,  that  Shake- 
speare has  so  little  about  dogs 
(though  we  cannot  think  so  badly  of 
poor  "  Crab  ''  as  Miss  Cobbe  does), 
and  was  apparently  no  friend  to 
them.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
true  satisfaction  to  our  author  to 
find  him  condemning  and  abhor- 
ring vivisection,  as  (with  a  differ- 


ence) she  herself  does.  We  must, 
however,  join  action  entirely  with 
Miss  Oobbe  in  certain  remarks 
which,  apropos  of  Milton's  stiU 
more  marked  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  permits  herself  to  indulge 
in,  in  respect  to  our  venerated  first 
parents.  "  Perhaps,"  she  says,  with 
unexpected  flippancy,  "  it  was  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  Adam  had 
not  yet  met  with  and  appropriated 
a  dog  which  made  him  so  desirous 
of  a  wife  !  Had  he  only  been  con- 
tented with  a  faithful  mastiff  or 
intelligent  collie  (creatures  who 
would  never  have  partaken  of  the 
fatal  apple,  or  lured  him  to  do  the 
like),  what  a  different  histoiy  would 
have  been  that  of  this  planet !  But 
I  must  forbear  to  dwdl  on  the 
vision  of  paradise  which  opens  to 
the  eye  of  fancy — ^with  a  good  dog 
and  without  a  bad  woman  ! "  Now, 
Miss  Oobbe  should  have  recollected 
that  in  the  hypothesis  she  sug- 
gests, none  of  her  poets  could  ever 
have  arisen  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  dog,  and  she  surely  UQver  would 
have  been  capable  of  making  illus- 
trious the  Friend  of  Man.  And  if 
she  thinks  it  decorous,  or  indeed 
decent,  to  call  her  great-grand- 
mother names,  we  don't  do  so.  Did 
Miss  Oobbe  never  eat  anything  that 
was  bad  for  her?  did  she  never 
tempt  unwary  man  with  truffles  or 
turtle,  or  a  glass  of  champagne? 
She  may  perhaps  in  that  case  have 
a  right  to  throw  a  very  small  pebble 
— but  to  call  our  ancestress  a  bad 
woman  1  Ko  !  how  dares  she  do  it  t 
For  our  part,  we  are  tempted  to 
think  it  would  have  been  a  very 
dull  world  without  that  little  pec- 
cadillo on  the  part  of  Eve. 

The  chapters  upon  modem  poetiy 
are,  however,  singularly  wanting  in 
some  of  the  most  delightful  pas- 
sages on  dogs — omissions  which  are 
curious  in  such  an  adorer  of  the 
kind.  Miss  Oobbe  foists  Oowper's 
delightfullest  picture  of  the  dog  in 
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the  snow — ^the  woodman's  dog  ac- 
companying his  master  to  work 
on  that  wintry  morning,  which 
(though  so  few  people  care  for 
Oowper  nowadays)  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed  as  a  picture. 
The  poet  has  met  a  woodcutter 
setting  out  for  his  day's  work. 

"  Shaggy  and  lean  and  Bhrewd,  with 

pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher 

and  half  cur, 
HiB  dog  attends  him.    Close  behmd 

his  heel 

Now  creeps  he  slow;  and  now  with 

many  a  frisk 
Wide   scampering,  snatches  up  the 

drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with 

his  snout, 
Then  shakes  his  powder'd  coat,  and 

harks  for  joy." 

Delightful  little  beast!  How 
could  any  lover  of  dogs  leave  him 
out?  Does  not  the  reader  feel 
that  he  likes  the  veriest  mongrel 
better  for  his  sake  \  We  who  are 
used  to  consort  only  with  the 
highest  aristocracy  from  a  doggish 
point  of  view,  feel  our  intolerance 
and  exclusivism  rebuked.  What 
is  blue  blood  in  comparison  with 
such  life  and  fun  and  sympathy  1 
Again,  we  repeat,  Miss  Cobbe  is 
too  serious.  She  quotes,  indeed, 
the  stoiy  of  Beau  and  the  water- 
lily,  but  not  its  most  character- 
istic verse : — 

Beau  marked  my  unsuccessful  pains 
With  fixed  considerate  face, 

And  puzzling  set  his  puppy  brains 
To  comprehend  the  case." 

Is  it  not  this  very  puzzling,  the 
wistful  consideration  of  our  anx- 
ious companion  as  to  what  we  can 
mean,  and  how  he  can  help  us, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  humor- 
ous and  the  most  pathetic  aspect 
of  the  dogi  He  divines  our  feel- 
ings, but  he  cannot  divine  what  we 
want  or  what  we  mean  in  want- 
ing it.    And  he  thinks — how  he 


thinks  and  puzzles! — successfully 
in  Beau's  case,  to  make  it  out, — 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  many  delightful  fatuous-wise 
impulses  which  make  us  laugh  so 
often,  and  sometimes  almost  cry. 

And  it  is  unkind  of  Miss  Cobbe, 
while  quoting  Byron's  epitaph  on 
his  dog,  to  remark  upon  "the 
poetic  snarl"  which  gibes  at  hu- 
man friendship  (has  not  she  herself 
gibed  at  feminine  companionship  in 
that  uncalled-for  hit  at  Eve  X) — to 
ignore  the  lines  still  more  well 
known — 

"'TIb  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdog's 

honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw 

near  home  " — 

which  has  a  pleasant  and  true  sug- 
gestion, and  recalls  many  a  whole- 
some recollection,  even  if  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  not  very  wholesome 
association.  And  has  she  forgot- 
ten Bums  and  the  "  Twa  Dogs," 
and  Dr  John  Brown's  Rab,  which, 
though  we  ourselves  think  that 
touching  little  stoiy  rather  over- 
rated, is  at  le€i8t  more  worthy  of 
quotation  among  the  poets  than 
Professor  Blackie's  epitaph  in 
Greyfriars'  churchyard.  However, 
we  love  Miss  Cobbe  too  well  to  in- 
sist upon  her  omissions;  neither 
will  we  overshadow  the  image  of 
this  pretty  book  with  any  refer- 
ence to  the  miserable  subject  of 
vivisection,  which  comes  in,  hap- 
pily in  a  very  brief  way,  at  the  end. 
It  is  better  to  forget,  in  a  cheer- 
ful disquisition  like  this,  that  there 
is  such  a  horror,  and  still  more, 
that  there  are  plausible  (seeming) 
reasons  why  we  must  suspend  our 
judgment  on  the  subject,  and  not 
follow  our  feelings  to  an  absolute 
decision.  We  are  free  to  confess, 
for  our  own  part,  that  did  but  the 
shadow  of  that  abominable  lancet 
graze  the  fur  of  a  friend  of  ours, — 
but  we  will  not  venture  to  measure 
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the  heights  of  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion to  which  we  might  reach  in 
such  a  case. 

We  hope,  however,  that  in  an- 
other edition  Miss  Oobbe  will  add 
a  little  to  the  modem  portion  of 
her  work,  and  give  us  something 
more  from  the  familiar  voices, 
which  are  more  potent  with  us  than 
her  witnesses  from  the  French  and 
German,  however  well  translat- 
ed. Nations  which  systematiccJly 
muzzle  their  dogs  should  only  be 
received  sparely  in  testimony  to 
the  virtues  of  the  friend  of  man ; 
and  indeed  it  is  only  heroic  in- 
stances which  these  foreign  wit- 
nesses dwell  upon,  and  not  the 
natural  and  everyday  excellence 
which  is  most  dear  to  our  hearts. 
We  can  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  Chien  du  Louvre  wore  a  muzzle 
all  the  time,  as  did  a  certain  dear 
little  friend  of  our  own,  a  small 
Italian  gentleman,  Placido  by 
name,  who  could  not  come  out  to 
spend  a  day  with  admiring  friends 
without  this  diabolical  invention 
disturbing  his  peace  of  mind.  But| 
indeed,  we  can  no  longer  assert  a 
superiority  in  this  respect,  consider- 
ing what  has  lately  happened  to  a 
still  smaller  visitor  of  the  same 
nation,  the  sportive  and  gentle 
Bettino,  on  whose  behalf  his  affec- 
tionate mistress  has  had  to  scour 
the  streets  and  employ  all  the 
resources  of  London  to  get  a 
muzzle  small  enough  for  his  toy 
proportions.  These  injurious  re- 
straints, which  give  so  much  dis- 
comfort and  avert  so  little  danger, 
are,  however,  as  alien  as  other 
gyves  and  fetters  to  the  Eng- 
lish soil,  and,  we  trust,  will  prove 
but  a  passing  cloud  upon  the 
happy  fortunes  of  our  four-footed 
companions. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  respectful 
to  the  grave  art  of  Biography  to 


bring  in  its  larger  utterances  at  the 
end  of  a  survey  of  lighter  literary 
work,  but  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  late  commencement  of  the 
publishing  season,  and  to  no  disre- 
spect of  ours.  Forty  years  ago  or 
so  the  name  of  Mary  Howitt  had 
a  gentle  potency  in  literature.  It 
was  a  name  which  awoke  pleasant 
associations,  especially  among  the 
young  people,  for  whom  in  particu- 
lar she  wrote.  The  art  of  poetry  lay 
low,  as  our  American  friends  say, 
in  these  days.  A  great  generaticHi 
was  just  over,  and  the  first  notes 
of  the  new  were  scarcely  as  yet 
distinguishable  by  contemporaries, 
always  dull  to  the  differences,  from 
the  chirpings  of  an  intermediate 
stage.  Mrs  Hemans,  L.  E.  L.,  and 
such  other  mild  songsters,  were  the 
chief  authorities  we  had  to  com- 
pare the  new  Quaker  lady  with; 
and  Mary  Howitt  (perhaps  even 
her  pleasant  name  had  something 
to  do  with  her  popularity)  was 
far  more  fresh  and  natural,  breath- 
ing of  the  woods  and  fields,  than 
they.  We  remember  little  familiar 
poems — or  let  us  call  them  verses 
— ^which  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  a  visionary  child,  although  we 
cannot  remember  the  names  of 
them,  nor  could  we  tell  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  It  is  indeed 
a  long,  long  time  since  those  fresh 
and  sweet  utterances  of  a  delight- 
ful simple  nature  came  first  into 
hearing.  She  began  to  publish 
in  the  30's — nay,  still  earlier — 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  though 
she  only  died  the  other  day ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  entirely  a 
literary  life  than  that  which  this 
good  woman  and  gentle  poet  lived 
with  her  husband,  with  whose 
name  hers  was  always  associated. 
William  and  Mary  Howitt.  The 
veterans  of  to-day  will  remember 
these  names  with  the  freshness 
of  early  associations  about  them, 
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though  but  for  this  Autobigraphy  ^ 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
say  that  they  had  long  ago  melted 
away  out  of  mortal  ken.  They 
have,  we  fear,  save  in  name. 
William  Howitt  was  a  conscien- 
tious and  persevering  book-maker, 
producing  in  a  laudable  and  work- 
manlike manner  many  volumes, 
chiefly  about  English  scenes  and 
ways  —  'Book  of  the  Seasons,' 
'Homes  and  Haunts  of  English 
Poets,'  'Rural  Life  of  England,'  and 
so  forth ;  but  we  never  heard  that 
anybody  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  that  highly  respectable 
man  and  writer.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, had  something  more — a  mild 
individual  note,  a  gentle  inspir- 
ation, such  as  made  the  young 
reader  especially  love  her  name. 
We  cannot  remember  any  individ- 
ual production  of  hers — the  vase  is 
shattered,  though  the  scent  of  the 
roses  hangs  about  it.  The  present 
writer  remembers  her  in  her  own 
pleasant  friendly  person,  among  the 
coteries  of  London  literary  society 
at  a  later  period,  and  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  pleasant  nature  of  the 
good  mother  and  unaffected  Eng- 
lish matron,  among  a  number  of 
somewhat  fade  and  small  literary 
celebrities  te  whom  their  own 
little  reputations  loomed  very 
large,  te  the  awe  of  the  ignorant 
but  amusement  of  other  lookers-on. 
Mary  Howitt  was  neither  fade  nor 
pretentious,  but  a  mild  and  de- 
lightful human  creature,  occupied 
with  the  many  cares  of  the  mistress 
of  a  family,  kind,  friendly,  and 
true.  She  has  been  gone  for  a 
long  time  from  that  little  stage, 
and  the  curious  postscript  of 
life  which  came  out  in  the 
newspapers  a  few  years  ago, 
producing  her,  an  English  Quaker 


bom — ^no  purer  Anglo-Saxon,  mid- 
land-county woman.  Nonconfor- 
mist Staffordshire  soul  —  with  a 
background  of  priests  and  nuns  and 
Monsignori,  in  Rome,  as  the  latest 
convert  to  the  Church  of  the 
Popes,  was  as  curious  an  anti- 
climax as  could  be  conceived  to 
a  life  so  differently  shaped. 

A  climax,  however,  which  comes 
at  eighty  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
affect  the  existence  which  has  usu- 
ally passed  beyond  mortal  cognis- 
ance before  that  time,  and  the  book 
before  us,  though  much  too  long, 
presents  us  in  its  early  part  with 
one  of  the  prettiest  idyllic  histories 
of  "  Friends  "  and  their  wonderful 
ways  which  it  is  possible  to  imag- 
ine. The  second  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  more  mundane  matters, 
— records  of  the  conception,  execu- 
tion, and  success  of  books  whose 
very  names  are  now  forgotten, 
of  society  scarcely  ever  perhaps 
reaching  the  most  brilliant  levels 
or  of  any  historical  importance,  and 
of  life  in  Germany  and  Italy,  fresh 
enough  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written,  but  commonplace  now, 
when  every  holiday  traveller  has 
given  us  his  impressions  upon 
these  subjects.  It  is  an  error  in 
every  way  to  pile  up  such  recollec- 
tions, sweeping  out  every  comer 
of  honest  uneventful  lives,  and 
specially  a  wrong  to  the  subjects 
whose  chronicle  gets  thus  vulgar- 
ised and  watered  down  to  nothing. 
But  Mary  Hewitt's  childhood  and 
early  life  in  the  Quaker  house, 
where  every  sign  of  emotion  was 
repressed,  and  even  the  laughter 
of  the  little  daughters  silenced, 
is  a  truly  curious  and  character- 
istic picture.  We  care  little, 
we  fear,  about  the  respectable 
ancestral  Bothams  and  their  in- 
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Yolved  genealogy.  Bat  from  the 
time  when  Anna  and  Mary  ap- 
pear, the  demurest  little  maidens, 
in  the  plain  frocks  of  which,  alas  ! 
they  are  ashamed,  and  bonnets 
that  oppress  their  souls,  until 
the  time  when  they  marry,  and 
are  swept  into  more  common  ex- 
istence, nothing  could  be  prettier. 
The  little  doves,  to  whom  almost 
no  fluttering  of  their  young  wings 
is  permitted,  who  must  not  even 
chatter  about  the  house^  but  who 
in  the  silence  think  the  more,  and 
read  everything  that  faUs  into 
their  hands,  and  whisper  poetry 
into  each  other's  ears,  are  delight- 
ful. It  is  not  that  they  are  plaiced 
among  altogether  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings like  Maggie  Tulliver — 
for  there  is  a  bright-faced  mother 
in  the  background  who  sings  them 
old  songs  by  the  hour,  and  is  always 
sympathetic,  and  even  the  father 
by  times  unbends.  But  the  ex- 
treme conventionality  of  sect, 
always  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  revolt  against 
the  conventional,  is  most  curious 
and  edifying,  and  tempts  us  to 
innumerable  extracts.  The  poor 
little  girls  no  doubt  suffered  much 
under  this  tyranny;  but  happily 
such  sufferings  take  a  humorous 
aspect  even  to  the  sufferers  when 
they  are  long  past,  and  appear  in 
perspective  through  the  sunny 
mists  of  youth. 

We  must  note  at  the  beginning 
an  amusing  instance  of  the  new 
light  which  is  thrown  upon  a 
question  by  seeing  both  sides  of  it. 
Everybody  knows  how  the  famous 
Dean  of  St  Patrick  made  himself 
the  idol  of  his  country  by  the 
Drapier  Letters,  and  by  l^suiing 
the  agitation  against  the  intro- 
duction of  copper  coinage  in  the 
shape  of  Wood's  halfpence  into 
Ireland.  It  is  true  that  most 
historians  have  come  to  the  con- 


clusion that  Wood's  halfpence  were 
highly  desirable,  and  the  agitation 
led  by  the  Drapier  one  as  much 
beyond  reason,  so  far  as  its  special 
cause  went,  as  many  that  have 
succeeded  it.  But  it  is  hi^y 
whimsical  to  find  that  oar  Stafford- 
shire quakeress  was  Wood's  great- 
granddaughter,  and  that  the  fiunily 
account  of  that  affair  records  an 
abiding  sense  of  family  wrong  and 
injustice. 

"Dean  Swift,"  says  Mrs  Howitt, 
desirous  of  avenging  himself  on  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole  and  the  Whigs  for 
the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  his  great 
patrons  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
vent  his  spleen  against  the  new  coin- 
age, and  inflame  the  Irish  against 
the  Ministers  who  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  ordering  it  without  consulting 
the  Irish-  Privy  Council  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  He  audaciously  asserted 
that  the  English  were  intending  to 
enrich  a  stranger  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland ;  and  anonymously 
issued  a  series  of  papers  entitled  the 
Drapier's  Letters,  supposed  to  be 
vrritten  by  a  poor  but  independent- 
spirited  draper,  who  did  not  mean  to 
be  ruined  without  a  good  hearty  out- 
cry. He  thus  work^  up  the  nation 
to  the  pitch  of  rebellion. 

To  hear  this  outburst  of  family 
indignation  against  the  great  Dean 
at  the  present  date  is  a  quaint 
example  of  historical  illustration 
very  instructive  in  its  way. 

Mary  Hewitt's  mother,  the  de- 
scendant of  Wood,  was  "a  con- 
vinced Friend" — ^that  is,  a  prose- 
lyte—  while  her  father,  Samuel 
Botham,  was  a  Friend  by  birth. 
The  silence  and  sadness  of  the 
household  in  her  younger  days, 
which  extended  to  their  nurse- 
maids, was  such  that  the  eldest 
child  Anna  did  not  even  learn  to 
talk  till  she  was  four  years  old. 

"  In  fact,  after  we  could  both  talk 
being  chiefly  left  to  converse  together, 
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our  ignorance  of  the  tme  appellations 
for  many  ordinary  sentiments  and 
actions  compelled  us  to  coin  and  use 
words  of  our  own.  To  sneeze  was  to 
us  both  ahishmo — the  sound  which 
one  of  our  parents  must  have  made  in 
sneezing.  .  .  .  Our  mother  must, 
however,  have  taught  us  early  to 
read,  for  1  cannot  remember  when 
we  could  not  do  so ;  but  neither  she 
nor  our  father  ever  gave  or  permitted 
us  to  receive  religious  tuition.  Firmly 
adhering  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Qeor^e  Fox,  that  Christ, 
the  true  inward  lights  sends  to  each 
individual  interior  inspiration  as  their 
guide  of  Christian  faith ;  and  that  His 
Spirit,  being  free,  does  not  submit  to 
human  learning  and  customs, — they 
aimed  to  preserve  us  in  unsullied  in- 
nocence, consigning  us  to  Him  in 
lowly  confidence  for  guidance  and 
instruction.  So  fearful  were  they  of 
interfering  with  His  workings,  that 
they  did  not  even  teach  us  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Nor  do  I  remember  that 
they  ever  intimated  to  us  the  duty 
of  each  morning  and  evening  raising 
our  hearts  in  prayer  and  petition  to 
God.  Yet  they  gave  us  to  commit  to 
memory  Robert  Barclay's  *  Catechism 
and  Confession  of  Faith ' — a  compila- 
tion of  texts  applied  to  the  doctrines 
of  Friends,  and  supposed  to  be  fitted 
for  the  wisest  ana  largest  as  well  as 
the  weakest  and  lowest  capacities ; 
but  which  left  us  in  the  state  of  the 
perplexed  eunuch  before  Philip  in- 
structed him  in  the  Holy  Writ." 

And  here  is  a  sketch  of  the 
meeting-house  and  services  in  the 
little  town  of  Uttoxeter,  which 
was  the  children's  first  home  : — 

"We  children  went  to  meeting 
twice  on  First-day,  walking  demurely 
hand  in  hand  behind  our  parents, 
and  once  on  Fifth  -  day  with  our 
mother  alone,  if  our  father  was  about 
in  the  forest  or  elsewhere  survejiring. 
These  meetings  were  far  from  profit- 
able to  me.  The  nearest  approach  to 
good  which  I  remember  in  these  sea- 
sons of  silent  worship  was  the  circum- 
stance that  the  side  windows  were  re- 
flected at  times,  probably  owing  to 
the  sun's  position,  in  a  large  window 


§ laced  high  above  the  galleir  looking 
own  the  meeting-house,  and  opposite 
to  my  seat.  These  windows  of  light, 
seen  through  the  larger  one  in  the 
sky,  as  it  were,  represented  to  me  the 
windows  of  heaven.  It  was  these, 
or  similar  ones,  I  imagined,  which 
were  opened  in  heaven  when  the  rain 
poured  down  for  forty  days  in  the 
time  of  Noah.  The  sight  of  these 
beautiful  windows  was  a  privilege,  I 
believed,  granted  to  me  when  so^. 

"  The  visits  of  ministering  raends, 
men  or  women  preachers  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  who,  as  I  have  said,  took 
up  their  abode  at  our  house,  some- 
times for  two  or  three  days,  always 
produced  a  little  home  -  excitement. 
A  ministering  Friend  was  supposed 
to  be  brought  into  such  close  com- 
munion with  the  divine  source  of  life 
and  tinith,  that  he  or  she  was  per- 
mitted to  act  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  children  there- 
fore never  lost  a  certain  awe  of  min- 
istering Friends,  believing  they  were 
aware  of  the  exact  state  of  our  souls. 
This  was  specially  the  case  when  their 
mission  was  what  we  called  '  paying 
family  visits.'  Then  they  sat  alone 
with  each  household,  dropping  into 
silence  probablv  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  and  spoke,  it  was  believed, 
directly  to  the  individual  souls  of 
those  present  Sometimes  a  noted 
preacher  would  come  with  what  was 
called  'a  concern  to  hold  a  public 
meeting,'  and  this  was  to  us  children 
quite  billing,  for  our  father's  fac- 
totum, Thomas  Brown,  then  delivered 
circulars  from  house  to  house,  're- 
spectfully inviting  the  inhabitants  of 
XJttoxeter  to  attend  a  religious  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  at  the  club- 
room  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  that  even- 
ing at  such  an  hour.'  The  excite- 
ment was  still  more  increased  to  us 
by  the  R;ed  Lion  Inn  being  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  town  from  the  meet- 
ing-house, for  it  was  onlv  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  we  children  were 
ever  taken  through  the  streets.  Our 
world  seemed  to  enlarge  itself  simply 
by  going  out  in  an  evening,  walkmg 
through  the  market-place  and  the  inn- 
yard,  and  through  the  inn  itself,  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  and  our  minds  all 
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astir,  though  meekly  following  in  the 
wake  of  our  father  and  mother  and 
the  ministering  Friend,  male  or  female. 
Then,  too,  the  sense  of  importance  and 
sueroense  when  we  entered  the  large 
club-room,  with  its  chandelier  and 
side-lights  all  ablaze,  and  the  raised 
bench  placed  for  the  occasion,  having 
a  table  in  front  on  which  the  minister 
might  lay  his  hat  when  he  rose  to 
preach  or  pray — *  supplicate '  Friends 
called  it ;  or,  if  a  woman,  on  which 
she  might  lay  her  bonnet,  which  she 
took  off  preparatory  to  rising  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  ...  On  one  such 
occasion  a  curious  and  rather  awkward 
incident  took  place.  The  preacher 
was  a  woman  Friend,  and  concluded 
her  discourse  by  desciibing  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
should  no  more  say  *  I  am  sick.' 
With  these  words,  as  if  impatient  to 
make  an  end,  she  sank  down  into  the 
seat  behind  her.  On  this  one  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  town,  who  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  and  who 
evidently  had  not  been  paying  much 
attention  to  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course, snrang  up,  and  leaning  for- 
ward in  tne  crowd  said,  in  a  profes- 
sional tone-—'  Is  the  lady  ill  ?  Can  I 
render  any  assistance  ?  * 

The  Friends,  however,  though 
80  rebellious  to  the  idea  of  hat- 
homage"  as  marks  of  social  dis- 
tinction, were  by  no  means  with- 
out exclusivism  of  their  own.  Mrs 
Howitt  relates  an  instance  of  this, 
in  the  disappointment  of  a  school- 
fellow who  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  herself,  and  dreamed 
nothing  less  than  retiring  with  her 
to  the  wilds,  like  the  ladies  of 
Llangothlen,  to  enjoy  in  solitude 
the  happiness  of  superlative  friend- 
ship. But  Hannah  was  one  of  a 
family  "brought  up  as  Friends, 
but  not  in  membership,  and  who 
sat,  in  consequence,  on  the  lower 
benches  in  the  meeting-house," 
while  the  Bothams  were  of  those 
who  held  the  highest  place,  and 
maintained  no  relations  with  their 
spiritual  inferiors.    "  When,  how- 


ever, we  both  returned  home,  and 
I  sat  with  my  relations  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  meeting,  she 
with  hers  in  the  lower,  and  no 
interchange  of  the  commonest  civ- 
ilities even  occurred,  poor  Hannah's 
illusions  were  dispelled,"  says  Mrs 
Howitt)  with  still  a  vague  con- 
viction of  superiority.  She  adds, 
with  evidently  unconscious  hum- 
our, as  if  this  youthful  misadven- 
ture had  disenchanted  her  Mend 
for  life,  "she  ended  by  marrying 
a  journeyman  butcher  " — no  doubt 
a  terrible  downfall. 

The  two  little  Quaker  maids 
thus  seriously  brought  up  are, 
however,  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  austerities  that  surrounded 
them.  They  had  the  solace  of 
their  mothePs  songs  and  ballads, 
with  which  she  would  entertain 
them  for  hours  together,  while 
they  sat  close  to  her  feet,  upon 
their  stools,  and  did  their  needle- 
work or  their  knitting.  When 
stress  of  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  to  send  them  to  a  school 
which  was  not  a  Friend's  school, 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
sit  apart  from  the  other  girls,  to 
escape  all  possibility  of  contamin- 
ation; but  their  hearts  began  to 
escape  ^rly  from  this  bondage. 
When  Mary  had  completed  her 
schooling,  and  emerged  into  the 
dignity  of  teacher  to  her  little 
sister,  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
so,  she  found  in  Young's  'Night 
Thoughts,'  which  she  had  procured 
for  her  own  private  reading,  and 
which  we  could  scarcely  suppose, 
on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  repository 
of  cheerful  sentiments,  the  follow- 
ing heart-cheering  line — 

"  ^iB  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  Bad,"-— 

of  which  she  made  at  once  a  copy- 
line  for  her  little  pupil.  "How 
I  rejoiced  at  this,"  she  says :  but 
alas  !  "it  fell  under  my  father's 
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eye,  and  sorely  grieved  was  he  at 
such  a  sentiment,  and  extremely 
angry  at  its  promulgator."  Yet 
they  seem  to  have  had  demure 
little  amusements  of  their  own. 
Their  dress  was  a  great  trouble 
to  them,  but  they  indemnified 
themselves  in  a  pretty,  gener- 
ous, girlish  way  by  making  two 
pretty  frocks  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion  for  a  companion,  not  a 
Friend,  who  was  poor,  and  em- 
broidering muslin  collars  for  her, 
such  as  they  dared  not  wear  them- 
selves, in  the  seclusion  of  their 
chamber.  The  balls  given  in  the 
White  Hart  were  a  terrible  trial ; 
but  the  white  muslin  and  green 
satin  bodice  of  their  friend  seemed 
to  them  elegance  itself.  Their 
daily  solace,  however,  was  in  read- 
ing, and  in  their  rambles  through 
the  woods  and  fields,  for  which  they 
had  unusual  facilities.  All  the 
books  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  they  devoured ;  and  though  the 
number  was  not  very  large,  the 
scope  was  wide,  ranging  from  Dug- 
dale's  '  Monasticon '  and  Camden's 
•  Britannia ' — ^which,  being  far  too 
large  to  be  hidden  in  their  pockets, 
as  were  most  of  the  books  they 
borrowed,  were  thus  discovered  by 
their  mother,  and  afforded  her 
the  same  intense  pleasure"  as 
themselves — to  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  of 
which  one  sister  reminds  the  other 
as  foUows : — 

"  *  Dost  thou  remember  of  our  first 
reading  of  "Lalla  Eookh"1  Itwason 
a  washing-day.  We  read  and  clapped 
our  clear  starching,  read  and  clapped, 
read  and  clapped,  and  read  again,  and 
all  the  time  our  souls  were  not  on  this 
earth.  Ah,  dear  Anna,  it  was  either 
being  young  or  being  unsurf  eited  that 
^ve^such  glory  to  poetry  in  those 

The  girls  were  fascinated  when 
a  young  Friend,  just  about  to  be 
married,  and   therefore  perhaps 


more  or  less  emancipated,  took  out 
of  a  drawer  from  between  her 
shawls  a  small  volume,  and  read  to 
them  *  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth.' 
They  were  ready  to  drink  in  with 
enthusiasm  any  poetic  draught. 

Mr  Hewitt's  narrative  is  less  in- 
teresting than  his  wife's,  and  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  notwith- 
standing the  curious  lights  it  also 
throws  on  "  Friends  "  and  the  rules 
of  their  community.  After  their 
marriage  the  pair  set  themselves, 
with  increased  facilities  and  a  mut- 
ual sense  that  self -improvement  was 
the  sole  object  of  existence,  to  read 
everything  and  presently  to  write 
something — an  ambition  in  which 
both  joined.  They  expanded  their 
thoughts,  too,  with  travel,  went 
to  Scotland,  penetrated  into  the 
Highlands,  ascended  Ben  Lomond, 
and  visited  Edinburgh.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  place  they  had  nothing 
but  rapturous  praises  to  say,  though 
it  was  rather  the  New  Town,  with 
its  "princely  streets,"  than  the 
more  ancient  portion  of  our  city 
that  attracted  them.  They  ad- 
mired "the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  Grecian  architecture"  of 
the  OoUege ;  but  the  Quaker-bride 
had  still  another  romantic  admira- 
tion : — 

"What  pleased  me  most  was  the 
relics  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  pre- 
served in  Holyrood  :  above  all,  her 
workbox  covered  by  embroidery  on 
white  satin,  representing  Jacob's 
Dream,  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
ladder  without  involuntary  forget- 
ting the  mighty  space  which  inter- 
vened since  she  haa  deftly  traced  out 
those  figures,  and  without  admiring 
the  simple  taste  and  piety  demon- 
strated in  the  choice  of  the  subject" 

Not  long  after  this  innocent 
visit)  however,  Edinburgh  took  a 
new  interest  to  Mary  Howitt,  from 
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the  fact  that  her  husband's  '  Book 
of  the  Seasons ' — one  of  their  ear- 
liest works  —  received  the  great 
honoar  of  extensive  notice  in  the 
'Noctes.'  It  formed  the  subject 
of  a  dialogue  between  North  and 
the  Shepherd — ^the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  could  be  paid  to  a 
new  writer;  and  in  gratitude  for 
this  probably  unexpected  distinc- 
tion, the  entire  passage  is  printed, 
so  that  we  suddoily  find  ourselves 
with  surprise  in  hjce  of  the  larger 
familiar  figures  whose  touch  made 
even  a  simple  little  book  into 
poetry,  and  threw  a  vague  efful- 
gence as  of  genius  around  the 
sturdy,  substantial  figure  of  the 
respectable  maker  of  books,  who 
thus  made  his  cUbut  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  The  narrative  of  the 
married  life  of  the  Howitts  is  not, 
however,  so  interesting  and  pleas- 
ant as  that  of  the  development  of 
the  two  little  Quaker  girls.  The 
common  life,  which  is  not  more 
elevated  in  literary  circles,  we  fear, 
than  in  any  other — although,  to 
those  who  are  involved  in  it,  that 
particular  phase  of  existence  feels 
no  doubt  as  if  it  were  a  very  lofty 
and  superior  life,  concerned  with 
books  and  intellectual  questions — 
swept  up  those  two  gentle,  not 
very  remarkable,  individualities,  re- 
ducing into  commonplace  what  the 
demure  surroundings  of  Quaker- 
ism had  made  to  appear  remark- 
able. There  is  something  appal- 
ling, too,  in  the  pleased  and  proud 
record  of  so  many  books,  all  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  ken  of  man 
as  if  they  had  never  been,  which 
strikes  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the 
critic,  if  not  of  the  reader.  It  is 
true  that  literature  is  an  industry 
like  another,  especially  in  these 
days;  and  indeed  it  is  a  halcyon 
time  to  look  back  upon  when  the 
growing  appetite  of  the  undiscrim- 
inating  public  was  content  with 


reading  so  simple,  wholesome,  and 
good  as  that  provided  for  them  by 
a  writer  like  William  Howitt; 
while  it  is  also  comforting  to  our 
minds  to  think  that  a  respectable 
income  could  not  be  better  earned 
or  better  spent — every  condition 
of  Grub  Street  being  totally  ab- 
sent from  a  life  so  well-ordered, 
bhuneless,  and  pleasant.  Tet  when 
all  this  is  said,  and  when  we  think 
of  the  young  ambition  to  make  a 
name  which  sprang  up  so  bravdy 
among  the  Staffordshire  fields,  and 
of  the  gentle  and  composed  satis- 
faction in  having  done  so,  and  in 
ranking  among  the  known  and 
accept^  leaders  of  the  time,  which 
beamed  from  the  mild  eyes  of  this 
good  and  kind  woman,  we  are 
struck  with  a  sort  of  compunction, 
a  sort  of  awe,  before  the  vanity 
of  things.  Dead — as  herrings  that 
are  red,  are  all  those  pleasant  vol- 
umes. One  does  not  know  where 
to  lay  one's  hands  upon  them; 
and  it  is  not  more  thiui  thirty  or 
forty  years  since  they  were  ap- 
pearing annually — occupying  the 
advertisement  lists,  shining  fresh 
in  red  and  blue  binding  upon 
library  shelves  and  booksellers' 
tables!  So  departs — we  will  not 
say  the  glory,  which  is  too  big  a 
word,  but  die  practice  and  ac- 
quaintance of  the  world. 

The  reader  who  in  these  days  is 
much  occupied,  as  we  all  know,  with 
the  transitions  of  religious  feeling, 
will  probably  find  some  interest  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Howitts 
drifted  out  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
Friends — from  which,  indeed,  and 
all  its  associations,  they  separated 
themselves  not  without  difficulty. 
Their  doubts  and  hesitations,  and 
dislike  to  find  themselves  altogether 
adrift  from  what  in  Scotland  are 
called  "ordinances,"  yet  difficulty 
in  adopting  publicly  another  form  of 
worship,  are  interesting ;  and  here 
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is  one  passage  which  wiU  come 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  many  good 
people  conscious  that  church-going 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  pleasure 
to  them  as  it  ought  to  be,  yet  very 
reluctant  to  resign  the  forms  so 
endeared  by  long  habit  of  their 
lives. 

"  All  that  you  say  of  chapel-going 
is  true  enough.  But  somehow  1  felt 
as  if  this  non-observance  was  becom- 
ing perfect  neglect ;  for  the  want  of 
form  as  naturally  degenerates  into 
neglect  as  observance  can  into  mere 
form.  We  say,  *We  will  walk  out 
with  the  children  into  God's  temple, 
and  worship  there ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing we  will  read  a  beautiful  chapter 
in  the  Gospels,  or  some  other  noble, 
glorious  book.  Thus  we  will  make 
the  Sunday  holy  and  attractive.'  But 
it  is  not  so.  Six  times  at  least  out  of 
ten  some  cause  or  other  makes  the 
walk  commonplace  or  secular.  When 
we  come  back,  either  somebody  drops 
in,  or  else  *Pendenms*  or  *  David 
Copperfield,'  or  some  other  attractive 
book,  is  read ;  Charlton  falls  asleep, 
and  so  the  day  is  done.  Then  the 
influence  one's  outward  example  has 
on  the  servants  I  To  them  it  appears 
as  if  worship,  so-called,  whicn  per- 
haps in  them  is  sincere,  has  no  value 
with  us.  In  this  way  our  good  works 
— that  is  to  say,  the  true  worship 
within  us — is  not  seen  of  them,  and 
so  they  cannot  in  us  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Again,  I  some- 
times think  there  are  thin^  which 
are  approved  of  God,  and  which  bring 
His  blessing,  though  we  may  be  apt  to 
undervalue  them.  Of  this  kind  I  am 
half  inclined  to  consider  these  reli- 
gious observances.  They  have  their 
subtle  influences.'' 

There  is  much  practical  sense 
and  truth  in  this.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  believe  that  Christianity 
is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  abol- 
ished, or  church-going  to  cease, — 
the  latter,  indeed,  being  very  visibly 
contradicted  by  the  crowded  con- 


dition of  most  churches  in  which 
either  the  devotional  or  intellectual 
(but  chiefly  the  former)  necessities 
are  attended  to  with  any  care  or 
intelligence.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many,  especially 
among  what  is  called  the  cultured 
classes,  to  whom  sermons  are  a 
heavy  burden,  and  who  are  apt  to 
fall  into  a  neglect  which  is  scarcely 
intentional.  To  such  this  sober 
and  moderate  argument  may  not 
be  without  its  weight.  The  action 
which  it  justified  was  that  of 
"taking  sittings  in  Dr  Sadler's 
chapel  at  Hampstead."  That  it 
should  end  in  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  a  desire  to 
kiss  the  Pope's  foot  (it  was  almost 
painful  to  Mrs  Hewitt's  humility 
that  he  should  have  given  her  his 
hand  instead,  and  prevented  this), 
is  a  vagary  of  human  nature  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
understand. 

No  book  has  a  better  right  to 
a  place  on  the  table  of  the  "  Old 
Saloon  "  than  the  literary  remains 
of  the  friend  whom  '  Maga '  and 
many  more  used  to  gladly  hail  as 
Tom  Stoddart.1  The  sight  of  his 
honest  face  in  the  frontispiece 
carries  us  back  a  whole  genera- 
tion ;  and  memories  of  himself,  and 
of  the  goodly  fellowship  with 
whom  he  was  wont  to  consort, — 
Wilson,  Hogg,  Aytoun,  and  other 
of  *  Maga's  *  contributors  who  fol- 
lowed the  "gentle  craft," — crowd 
thick  and  fast  upon  us.  "Man," 
said  Stoddart  once  to  the  late 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  who  had 
inquired  what  profession  he  was 
now  pursuing,  —  "  Man,  I'm  an 
angler;"  and  very  few  are  the 
natures  that  are  so  framed  for 
extracting  from  that  fascinating 


1  Angling  Songs.  By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  With  a  Memoir  by  Anna  M. 
Stoddart.    WiUiam  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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sport  all  the  manifold  pleasures 
that  are  opened  up  through  it. 
For  an  angler,  to  be  reaUy  an 
angler,  must  have  all  the  caniinal 
virtues  and  most  of  the  Christian 
graces.  To  a  patience  exceeding 
that  of  Job,  he  must  add  a  prudence 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  wily 
fish  which  he  designs  to  capture ; 
temperance,  which  means  a  pocket- 
flask  of  strictly  modest  capacity; 
and  a  fortitude  which  despises  the 
contingencies  of  wind  and  weather, 
heat  or  cold,  luck  or  ill  luck.  And, 
above  all,  the  true  angler  must 
have  a  mind  strung  in  fine  unison 
with  nature;  he  must  possess  in 
a  high  degree  the  contemplative 
faculty;  he  must  always  be  a 
philosopher;  and  very  often,  like 
Izaak  Walton,  Stoddart,  and 
numerous  other  brothers  of  the 
bait,  he  is  a  poet  The  rod  is 
the  best  teacher  of  the  true 
"  Humanities." 

A  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  daughter  to  introduce  S tod- 
dart's  once  well-known  *  Angling 
Songs '  to  the  present  generation, 
has  procured  for  us  a  most  de- 
lightful memoir  of  our  old  friend. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the 
songs  themselves,  as  to  which 
angling  critics — and  no  man  who 
has  not  killed  a  sixteen  -  pound 
salmon  has  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  —  have 
made  up  their  minds  long  ago. 
Who  but  a  real  angler  can  justly 
admire  the  pith  and  vigour  of 
"A  birr!  a  whirr!  the  salmon's 
on,"  and  follow  with  bated  breath 
the  struggle,  until  the  "  noble  fish, 
the  thumper,''  is  securely  gaffed, 
and  the  "other  glorious  bumper" 
comes  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics.  like  Izaak,  like 
John  Ohalkhill,  and  all  other 
poets  of  the  rod,  he  ever  and  anon 
burst  into  song  in  praise  of  his 
own  high  calling. 


"  It  is  a  manly  one  and  free. 

This  pleasant  sport  of  oun  ; 
Above  us  is  the  shady  tree, 

And  under  us  the  flowers ; 
And  in  our  band  the  pliant  rod 

la  waving  to  and  fro — 
The  salmon  lies  upon  the  sod. 

Glittering  like  the  snow. 

We  love  the  angler's  quiet  lot. 

His  meditative  art ; 
The  fancies  in  his  hour  of  thoa^t 

That  blossom  from  his  heart. 
All  other  things  we'll  cast  behind, 

Let  busy  toil  alone, 
And  flinging  care  unto  the  wind. 

We'll  angle,  angle  on." 

Let  the  reader  who  is  anxious 
to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  upon 
these  songs  put  the  volume  in  his 
creel  when  next  he  visits  Tibbie 
Shiels'  or  the  Crook,  and  solace  his 
fatigues  at  eventide  with  Tom 
Stoddart's  strains,  and — ^well  we 
know  what  his  opinion  will  be 
before  he  has  sufl&ciently  made  up 
his  mind  to  give  utterance  to  it. 

Miss  Stoddart's  memoir  is  all 
that  the  story  of  such  a  life  as  her 
father's  ought  to  be, — unpreten- 
tious, sympathetic,  and  true  to 
the  letter.  And  it  is  an  amusing 
as  well  as  a  feeling  record,  for 
Stoddart's  ways  were  not  always 
as  other  men's  ways  were.  As 
might  be  inferred  from  his  choice 
of  a  career — no  mere  whimsical  de- 
cision— he  was  a  man  little  toler- 
ant of  conventional  restraints.  He 
lived  with  Nature,  and  he  shaped 
his  life  rather  by  her  pattern  than 
by  the  usages  of  society,  and  Nature 
was  good  to  him  as  she  so  often  is 
to  her  special  votaries.  In  this 
utilitarian  age  we  can  imagine 
many  reading  with  a  good-hum- 
oured contempt  how  Stoddart  could 
throw  away  all  the  chances  of  gain 
and  distinction  which  the  Bar  pre- 
sents, and  settle  down  in  a  remote 
Border  cottage  to  the  daily  occupa- 
tion of  fishii^^  the  Tweed  and  the 
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Teviot.  But  when  we  read  also  of 
the  quiet  unclouded  life,  of  the 
keen  pleasures  which  stream  and 
river  vied  in  yielding  to  him,  the 
happy  and  honoured  old  age,  and 
the  gentle  ending,  we  shall  read- 
ily acknowledge  that,  '^/ortuncUtia 
nimium"  he  made  no  bad  bargain 
hj  the  exchange. 

^^Fiscator  nascitur  non  fit.** 
Stoddart  had  good  angling  blood 
in  his  veins.  Sprung  from  an  old 
Border  family,  the  Stoddarts,  who 
were  once  the  Stouthearts,  had  for 
two  generations  before  Tom  suc- 
cessf  uUy  wielded  the  rod ;  and  he 
himself  took  his  first  lesson  at  a 
very  early  age.  We  read  with 
amazement  of  prime  trout  and  sal- 
mon being  caught  in  the  Water  of 
Leith — now  to  the  angler  ^^acqwi 
huia  moUo  piU  che  peraa"  since 
mills  have  been  permitted  to  pol- 
lute its  once  limpid  stream.  By 
his  college  days  he  had  fished  not 
only  the  streams  of  the  Lothians 
and  Fife,  but  even  those  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Perthshire ;  and 
in  1828,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  a  law  student  in  the 
University"  of  Edinburgh,  accom- 
panied by  Aytoun  and  young 
John  WiLson,  the  Professor's  son, 
he  made  his  first  appearance 
at  St  Mary's  Loch  and  Tibbie 
Shiels'.  This  visit  was  destined 
to  make  the  renown  of  Tibbie's 
hostelry;  for  the  reports  of  the 
young  men,  coupled  with  the 
temptation  of  the  Shepherd's  com- 
pany, brought  Christopher  North 
himself  upon  the  scene  the  next 
summer.  What  need  for  rehears- 
ing the  ^'noctea  c<»nceqtts  deiim" 
that  ensued  in  these  pages,  al- 
though Miss  Stoddart's  version  of 
them  is  right  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting ?  To  the  readers  of  *  Maga ' 
they  are  a  twice-told  tale.  But  we 
cannot  forbear  repeating  Tibbie's 
opinion  of  Wilson  and  Hogg : — 


"  Talking  over  old  days  a  few  years 
before  she  died,  she  said  to  a  lady 
staying  there,  'There  was  mony  a 
ane  cam'  here,  gentle  and  simple,  out 
I  aye  likit  the  Cock  o'  the  North 
best,  that  was  Professor  Wilson,  ye 
ken.  I  likit  him  and  Mr  Tom  Stod- 
dart and  Hogg.  Eh  !  but  they  were 
the  callants  for  drinkin'  I  MonVs 
the  time,  when  they  were  at  it,  I  ve 
fried  a  bit  ham  and  took  it  to  them 
and  said,  "Yell  just  tak'  this  bit 
ham,  gentlemen ;  maybe  it'll  sober 
ye ; "  an'  they  wad  eat  it,  and  just  on  to 
the  drinkin  again.'  And  then,  warm- 
ing to  the  old  associations,  she  con- 
tinued :  *  Yon  Hogg,  the  Shepheard,  ye 
ken,  was  an  awfu  fine  man.  He 
should  hae  ta'en  me,  for  he  cam' 
coortin'  for  years,  but  he  just  gaed 
away  and  took  anither.'" 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of 
shepherds  to  be  faithless  since  the 
days  of  Arcadia.  Stoddart  him- 
self was  much  more  constant,  and 
the  story  of  how  he  wooed  and 
won  the  fair  Highland  maiden, 
who  knew  about  as  little  of  English 
as  he  did  of  Gaelic,  in  one  of  his 
fishing  expeditions  in  the  far  north, 
is  as  pretty  and  tender  a  piece  of 
romance  as  one  could  wish  to 
read. 

Two  tendencies  were  striving  to 
mould  young  Stoddart,  of  which  an 
inclination  for  the  professional  car- 
eer which  had  .been  marked  out  for 
him  was  certainly  not  one.  Poetry 
and  fishing  struggled  together  to 
enslave  him,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  him  that  the  latter  passion  pre- 
vailed. Not  that  his  poetical  gifts 
were  by  any  means  despicable,  as 
the  volume  before  us  amply  testi- 
fies, but  his  more  sustained  efibrts 
decidedly  belonged  to  the  Spas- 
modic School.  That  they  should 
have  a  character  and  energy  of 
their  own  was  only  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  man  as  their  author ; 
and  Wilson,  in  criticising  them, 
was  obliged  to  invent  the  adjective 
"  Tom  Stoddartish  "  to  completely 
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definetheir  character.  "  The  Ourse 
of  the  Dead  Sea;"  <<The  Death- 
wake;  or,  Lunacy:  aNecromaantin 
three  Chimeras,"  were  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  taste  of  an  era  which 
culminated  in  "  Balder,"  and  was 
crushed  out  by  Firmilian."  It 
is  only  when  he  is  by  the  river- 
side, with  the  rod  in  his  hand,  that 
Stoddart's  notes  are  true  and  natu- 
ral. Once  his  vocation  was  made, 
poetry  formed  the  most  fitting 
complement  and  illustration  of  his 
peaceful,  contemplative  life. 

After  his  marriage,  Stoddart 
seems  to  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  the  bar  as  a  profession;  and 
circumstances  enabling  him  to 
gratify  his  tastes  in  the  modest 
way  pecidiarly  agreeable  to  him- 
self, he  became  an  angler,  and 
fixed  on  Kelso  as  his  home  and 
the  Border  streams  as  his  special 
province.  His  love  for  his  chosen 
field  speaks  in  every  line  of  his 
own  description  of  it: — 

'*  The  laneBome  Tala  and  the  Lyne, 
An'  Manor  wi'  its  mountain  rilU, 
An'  Etterick,  whose  waters  twine 
Wi'  Yarrow  frae  the  forest  hills ; 
An'  Gala,  too,  an'  Teviot  bright, 
An'  mony  a  stream  o'  playfu'  speed ; 
Their  kindred  valleys  a'  unite 
Amang  the  braes  o'  bonnie  Tweed. 

There's  no  a  hole  abune  the  Crook, 
Nor  stane  nor  gentle  swirl  aneath. 
Nor  drumlie  rill  nor  faery  brook, 
That  daunders  thro'  the  flowery  heath. 
But  ye  may  fin*  a  subtle  troot, 
A'  gleamin'  ower  wi'  stam  an'  bead, 
An'  mony  a  sawmon  sooms  about 
Below  the  bields  o'  bonnie  Tweed. 

Frae  Holylee  to  Clovenford, 
A  chancier  bit  ye  canna  hae ; 
So  gin  ye  tak'  an  angler's  word, 
Ye'd  through  the  whuns  an'  ower  the 
brae, 

An'  work  awa'  wi'  cunnin'  hand 
Yer  birzy  hackles,  black  and  reid  ; 
The  saft  sough  o'  a  slender  wand 
Is  in ee test  music  for  the  Tweed  1 " 

In  these  happy  fishing-grounds 


Stoddart  perfected  both  his  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  gentle 
craft."  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  such  enormous  baskets  as 
many  of  his  contemporaries  enjoy- 
ed— some  anglers,  like  the  late  Mr 
Russell  of  the  <  Scotsman,'  seem  to 
have  the  special  favour  of  heaven, 
no  matter  how,  when,  or  where 
they  fish — ^but  he  must  take  rank 
among  the  first  of  his  profession. 
Miss  Stoddart  tells  us  of  his  taking 
three  or  four  stone  of  trout  from 
the  Teviot;  but  that  was  with 
salmon-roe,  now  happily  no  longer 
a  1^^  bait.  Another  angler  ex- 
pressing admiration  at  the  take, 
Stoddart  said,  "  Man,  if  I  had  not 
been  out  of  bait,  I  would  have 
killed  as  many  more ;  and  to  show 
you  something  perhaps  you  never 
saw  before,  look  here," — and  he 
plunged  his  hands  into  the  water, 
when  the  trout  gathered  round 
and  began  actually  nibbling  at  lus 
finger-ends!  Another  time  the 
same  gentleman  saw  Mr  Stoddart 
between  the  Old  Castle  cast  and 
Heiton  Mill  "literally  clad  with 
salmon  and  sea  trout;  his  large 
hamper  was  full,  and  five  or  six 
strapped  on  his  rod  hanging  across 
his  shoulder  and  down  his  back, 
the  perspiration  streaming  down 
his  face  and  dripping  off  his  beard 
and  hair."  We  fear  the  salmon- 
roe  had  been  in  requisition  again. 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  add  that 
Stoddart  defended  the  use  of 
salmon-roe  on  principle,  and  pre- 
dicted, in  consequence  of  its  pro- 
hibition, an  enormous  increase  of 
bull-trout,  which,  next  to  the  pike, 
is  the  greatest  destroyer  of  salmon- 
ova  and  young  fry;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  anglers  will  agree  that 
the  bait  is  too  deadly  a  one  to  be 
allowed  to  be  used  indiscrimin- 
ately. But  though  conforming  to 
an  evil  practice,  general  at  the 
time,  Stoddart  was  a  firm  oppo- 
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nent  of  the  wanton  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  fish  that  went  on 
before  the  Tweed  Fisheries  Act 
came  in  force.  He  was  repeatedly 
examined  in  favour  of  the  Bill  by 
the  Parliamentary  Oommission^ 
and  his  contributions  to  the  press 
upon  the  subject  did  much  to  facil- 
itate the  passing  of  the  measure. 
His  articles  on  his  favourite 
subjects  in  the  press;  his  larger 
works,  *An  Angler's  Rambles/ 
and  'The  Angler's  Companion  to 
the  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Scot- 
land'—  a  book  whose  value  has 
not  been  superseded — togetherwith 
poetising  and  song-making,  happily 
filled  up  the  days  that  were  not 
spent  upon  the  river-side. 

A  peaceful,  cultured,  and  joyous 
life  amid  congenial  sports  and 
scenery,  and  with  kindined  spirits, 
passed  its  meridian  and  declined ; 
and  he  could  no  longer  wield  the 
rod  that  had  been  so  potent  upon 


both  Tweed  and  Teviot.  We  must 
give  Miss  Stoddart's  account  of 
the  last  salmon: — 

"Mr  Forrest  met  my  father  one 
fine  fishing-day,  oad  tempted  him  down 
to  the  boat.  He  was  so  frail  that 
he  could  only  hold  his  rod  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  time  ;  but  when,  below 
the  cauld,  he  hooked  a  fish,  the  old 
familiar  shock  braced  him  up,  ^d  he 
played  the  salmon  and  landed  it  with 
all  his  wonted  delicacy  and  certainty. 
He  was  not  able  to  carry  his  prize 
home,  however — although  it  did  not 
weid|i  more  than  eight  pounds ;  but 
Mr  Forrest  took  that  trouble  for  him, 
and  saw  him  safe  to  Bellevue  Cottage. 
He  was  much  pleased,  but  never  fished 
again.'* 

The  angler's  library  is  richer  by 
a  volume  which  it  could  have  ill 
spared,  and  the  thanks  of  the  craft 
are  due  to  Miss  Stoddart  for  this 
memoir  of — ^to  use  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  old  Izaak — "an  excellent 
angler,  and  now  with  God." 
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WHAT  THE  FRENCH 

Any  appreciation  of  the  late 
elections  in  France  must  be  neces- 
sarily a  photographic  one — made 
on  the  moment  when  the  objects 
presented  themselves  to  view, 
and  flashed  back  from  the  strong 
and  immediate  impression  felt  by 
the  anonymous  multitude.  The 
image  of  what  has  passed  must 
be  impersonal,  for  no  single  indi- 
vidual has  left  his  mark  on  events. 
It  is  UaU  le  mande  that  is  vic- 
torious— and  tout  le  monde  alone 
can  truly  furnish  the  chronicle  of 
what  the  real  effect  of  the  play 
has  been  which  the  French  nation 
has  just  acted.    In  attempting  to 


ELECTIONS  MEAN. 

give  an  impartial  sketch  of  the 
French  elections,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  emit  no  opinion,  and  even 
relate  no  fact  that  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  pub- 
licity—  of  that  daily  publicity 
which,  instantaneously  and  in  its 
contradictory  evidences,  is  the 
best  if  not  the  only  reflector  of 
the  nation's  deeds,  the  only  com- 
mentator on  the  general  aspects 
of  the  situation.  The  public  press 
is  for  the  moment  the  sole  his- 
torian: it  must  be  listened  to, 
and  in  its  infinite  contradictioDS 
(when  sincere)  is  to  be  found  its 
reliability,  its  momentary  truth. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Exhibition,  in  spite  of  the  Cen- 
tenary," has  saved  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Republic — for  the 
spirit  of  the  Exhibition  is  pecuse. 

Though  the  scene  of  this  great 
world -&ir  has  been  Paris,  and 
though,  for  a  time,  Paris  has  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  most  profited  by 
it,  the  real  lesson  has  been  taught 
to  Paris  by  all  France,  and  Siis 
it  is  which  is  so  unanswerably 
proved  by  the  elections. 

The  genuinely  conservative  tem- 
perament of  provincial  Frenchmen 
(of  all  classes)  ;  the  underlying 
good  sense  of  all  those  who  work ; 
the  immense  majority,  both  in 
numbers  and  weight,  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  who  are  fairly  well- 
to-do  bread-winners,  over  the 
two  extremes  of  the  idle — those 
idle  from  wealth,  and  those  who 
are  so  from  poverty  and  vice-— all 
this,  and  also  the  timidity  and 
happy  narrowness  of  mind  of  the 
industrious  lower  bourgeoisie,  have 


combined  to  bring  for  the  first 
time  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
country  to  bear  upon  the  exlnva- 
gance,  not  to  say  insanity,  of  Paris. 
In  the  fact  of  a  general  election, 
the  various  populations  of  the 
Departments  have  found  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  a  proof  of  moral 
unity;  but  though  a  remarkable 
achievement,  this  is  after  all  but 
the  formal  manifestation  of  a  latent 
condition  of  things  which  has  been 
increasing  slowly  but  surely  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  which  the 
relative  wide  spread  of  education 
has  contributed  to  engender.  Since 
the  last  l^^ative  election  of 
1885,  the  development  of  the  grow- 
ing feeling  of  antagonism  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces 
has  been  distinctly  noted  and 
openly  discussed  by  many  of  the 
thinkers  and  writers  of  France 
and  other  countries ;  and  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  above  all,  may  be 
found  the  printed  records  of  the  im- 
portance awarded  to  the  subject. 
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But  before  recounting  the  cir- 
cumstances which  mark  the  details 
of  French  political  life,  there  are 
one  or  two  Grund  Ideen  that  must 
be  established  in  the  public  mind, 
or  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  what  is 
accidental  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  France,  and  what  is  funda- 
mental, and  calculated  not  only  to 
endure  but  to  continuously  pro- 
duce other  phenomena. 

If  we  examine  dispassionately  the 
history  of  the  French  nation  since 
its  transformation  or  reconstitu- 
tion  in  1789,  what  are  the  facts 
that  cannot  be  denied,  and  with- 
out admitting  which  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  explain 
either  the  present  or  the  probable 
future?  The  first  is,  that  France 
is  absolutely  and  consistently  de- 
mocratic ;  and  the  second,  that  her 
tendencies  are  irresistibly  republi- 
can. By  this  is  meant,  that  spite 
of  all  individual  and  temporary 
divergences,  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  all  classes,  high  or  low,  has 
been  modified  during  this  century 
— so  that  even  where  there  still 
exist  aristocratic  theories  and 
opinions,  the  habits  and  daily 
practices  of  life  are  completely 
altered ;  and  a  duke  of  1889  (or 
even  of  1850)  could  not,  if  he 
would,  behave  naturally,  as  would 
have  done  a  grand  seigneur  of 
1780.  He  would  seem  to  be 
playing  a  part.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  therefore 
admit  that  France  is  a  democratic 
country.  Next,  her  republican 
tendencies  are  amply  proved  by 
her  constant  recurrence,  after  each 
one  of  her  frequent  bouleverse- 


nients,  to  the  republican  form  of 
government,  and  each  time  more 
spontaneously  and  in  far  larger 
numbers. 

If  we  pass  the  century  in  re- 
view, we  find  the  so-called  great 
Revolution  to  have  been  much 
more  a  social  than  a  political 
movement;  and  the  strength  of 
its  democratic  principle  is  attested 
by  the  determination  of  the  first 
Emperor  to  develop  that  principle, 
because,  with  all  his  own  love  of 
show  and  glitter,  and  his  vanities 
and  pretensions,  he  felt  that  the 
power  of  democracy  was  the  one 
thing  he  dared  not  attempt  to 
oppose.  Despotism  with  "glory," 
however,  allowed  republicanism 
proper  but  small  opportunity  to 
expand ;  so  the  imperial  idea  altered 
itself  daring  sixteen  years  (from 
1814  to  1830)  to  the  monarchi- 
cal one,  which  was  believed  to  be 
a  constitutional  and  eke  a  parlia- 
mentary regime.  But  the  restored 
monarchy  having  aimed  at  aristo- 
cratic government,  democracy  took 
the  alarm  and  reverted  once  more 
to  the  republican  theory,  and  (as 
nearly  all  the  Memoirs  of  the  time 
freely  admit)  the  Revolution  of 
1830  was  as  much  a  political  as 
a  social  one;  democracy  again 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
"people,"^  and  the  republican 
element  felt  itself  sorely  aggrieved 
when  Louis  Philippe  {Egalit^a 
son !)  became  a  king, 

"February  1848"  was  openly, 
avowedly  republican;  but  democ- 
racy had  grown  to  so  prodigious 
a  height  that  the  forces  of  Social- 
ism showed  themselves  already 
menacing,  and  in  1851  made  it 


^  To  have  the  completest  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  only  requisite  to  consult 
M.  Thureau-Dangin's  recent  work  on  the  *  Monarchy  of  July/  the  most  impartial 
and  accurate  that  has  yet  been  published.  He  states  distinctly  that  the  LegitU 
mists  of  the  day  believed  the  Republic  must  be  the  natural  Inevitable  outcome 
of  the  Three  Days,"  but  they  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  overthrow  it  after  a 
certain  term. 
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possible  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt  in  which  the 
sham  Osesar,  Boulanger,  has  just 
failed.  Socialism  it  was — adroitly 
managed  and  utilised — ^that  enabled 
the  Bonaparte  President  to  pro- 
claim himself  Emperor,  having  at 
last  the  grand  instrument  of  all 
disorder — universal  suffrage — in 
his  hands!  But  the  unfortunate 
sorcerer  had  evoked  a  demon  he 
could  not  lay ;  and  in  the  teeth  of 
his  impiously  invented  wars  and 
other  devices — whereof  the  imita- 
tion of  his  uncle's  mendacious 
"bulletins"  during  the  Bussian 
campaign  of  1812  formed  a  goodly 
part  —  the  bubble  of  the  Second 
Empire  bursty  and  a  distinctly 
"democratic  republic"  took  its 
place,  the  large  majority  of  the 
country  deeming  it  quite  inevitable 
that  such  should  be  the  case. 

I  repeat  it :  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  approve  or  not  of  this 
strange  progression  of  events — I  go 
even  so  far  as  to  emit  a  doubt  of 
the  justification  of  1789,  and  to 
even  suggest  that,  faulty  as  was 
the  ancien  rSgimCf  it  may  be  asked 
whether  it  was  not  preferable  to 
the  "  reforms  "  which  are  reported 
to  have  succeeded  it? — but,  that 
the  modem  systems  of  European 
governments  (monarchies  and  all) 
have  indirectly  been  influenced  by 
that  convulsion  is  no  longer  to  be 
disputed,  neither  can  it  be  gain- 
said that  France  has  taken  it  all 
au  sSrieiLXf  and  holds  to  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  does  America. 

After  nineteen  years,  however, 
of  a  facto  republic,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  in  France,  we  stand 
suddenly  at  the  present  hour  face 
to  face  with  what  might  be  termed 
a  "  renewal  of  the  Charter." 

The  elections  of  the  last  two 
months  implied  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  perhaps  generally  sup- 
posed ;  and  as  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  in  some  measure  be  in- 


fluenced by  their  results,  it  is 
important  to  study  what  pre- 
ceded them,  whence  they  sprang, 
how  they  were  brought  abont^  and 
where  they  are  confronted  by 
dangers  they  have  never  had  to  do 
battle  with  before. 

"  Lea  mots  nous  ttierU"  is  a  phrase 
repeated  now  every  day  by  reflect- 
ing men  in  France,  and  nothing 
can  be  truer, — words  are  cast  about 
recklessly,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  ignorance  of  their 
sense,  or  indeed  sometimes  mean- 
ing, on  the  part  of  those  who  utter 
them,  the  exact  contrary  of  what 
they  have  commonly  been  supposed 
to  mean. 

We  shall  have,  a  little  later,  to 
indicate  what  is  really  meant  by 
universal  suffrage  when  it  tall^ 
of  the  "  rule  of  democracy."  For 
the  moment  we  must  see,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  the  struggle 
between  Boulangism  and  authority 
meant  in  the  late  elections,  and 
how  and  why  Boulangism  was 
irremediably  beaten.  If  any  one 
takes  Boulangism  to  have  implied 
an  honest  patriotic  resistance  to 
a  tyrannical  government,  to  a 
government  not  representing  the 
popular  will,  then  the  phraseology 
of  the  Boulangist  press  has  to  be 
adopted,  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  royalty  of  1786  or  of  1830, 
or  the  empire  of  1853,  was  more 
in  accord  with  the  sympathies  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  French 
nation  than  was  the  republic  of 
1789,  or  of  1848,  or  1870.  With- 
out  going  quite  so  far,  let  us  grant 
that  ten  or  even  fifteen  millions 
of  Frenchmen  were  in  favour  of 
that  composite  party  denominated 
Boulangist, — France  counting  now 
considerably  over  thirty  millions  of 
souls,  we  cannot  do  less  than  award 
the  remaining  half  of  her  popula- 
tion to  the  republican  form  of  in- 
stitutions. But  here  we  come  at 
the  outset  to  civil  wa/r.    And  so  it 
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was,  in  reality:  the  most  proble- 
matical success  of  Boulangism 
could,  at  the  best,  be  but  civil  war 
— civil  war  not  leading  to  any  vic- 
tory on  either  side,  but  to  an  alter- 
nation of  partial  defeats  and  vic- 
tories on  both,  which  would  keep 
the  land  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  ruin 
trade,  and  in  the  end  open  the  door 
to  armed  interference  from  with- 
out, for  which  but  too  many  pre- 
texts could  be  easily  found. 

The  "Centenary"  of  1889,  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  Elections  must 
not  be  separated :  they  all  hang 
together  in  different  degrees  and 
senses.  The  "Centenary"  was  a 
mistake,  springing  from  the  politi- 
cal incapacity  and  arrogance  of  the 
Badicals.  In  the  novelty  of  the 
exercise  of  power ;  in  the  surpris- 
ing ease  with  which  their  presump- 
tion got  the  better  of  the  timid 
modirda  (as  unused,  be  it  noted, 
as  themselves  to  the  habits  of 
political  or  parliamentary  life)  ;  in 
the  utter  confusion  of  their  ideas 
on  all  practical  questions, — the 
Badicals  lost  their  heads,  and, 
above  all,  lost  all  notion  of  propor- 
tion, and  gave  to  the  date  of  1889 
not  only  a  significance  that  was 
much  impaired  already  in  the  na- 
tional mind,  but  that,  in  the  mind 
of  other  European  nations,  was  only 
remembered  with  something  akin  to 
abhorrence,  or  had  never  enjoyed 
the  tremendous  importance  it  was 
still  believed  to  exercise  in  France 
(or  chiefly  in  Paris).  The  Radical 
sect  believed  creation  dated  from 
1789  (or  if  they  had  dared  to  ad- 
mit it — ^from  17931),  and  were 
convinced  that  what  they  call  the 
"peoples"  were  eternally  busy 
celebrating  in  their  inmost  hearts 
the  new  birth  which  the  ill-chosen 
date  was  to  commemorate ;  whilst, 
in  fact,  the  "  peoples  of  the  uni- 
verse had  forgotten  all  about  the 
particular  mode  in  which  their  so- 
called  liberties  came  to  them,  and 


the  French  nation  had  individually, 
and  in  more  recent  years,  gone 
through  so  many  troubles  and  dis- 
asters, and  so  many  changes — each 
one  of  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  last — that  they  would  very  soon 
have  learnt  to  regard  the  Grande 
Revolution  itself  pretty  much  in 
the  same  light  as  the  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  (if  they  had  but 
known  who  Charlemagne  was !). 
It  is  never  quite  safe  to  build 
on  length  of  memory  in  an  un- 
educated population.  Where  hard- 
ly a  fifth  part  can  read  or  write, 
history  has  a  poor  chance,  and 
remains  a  blank,  or  is  distorted 
into  a  species  of  mythology. 

To  understand,  therefore,  the 
thorough  meaning  of  the  events  of 
the  last  eight  or  nine  months  in 
France,  we  must  admit  that  the 
French  nation  has  made  a  mariage 
de  raison  with  the  Bepublic,  to 
which  it  is  resolved  to  preserve  its 
fidelity,  but  for  whose  eccentric- 
ities (to  employ  a  polite  term)  it 
has  little  enthusiasm.  On  this 
point  the  Badicals  committed  a 
prodigious  blunder  in  transforming 
a  great  industrial  meeting — which 
should  have  drawn  all  States  and 
peoples  together — into  a  sectarian 
anniversary.  In  trying  to  forcer 
la  note  they  failed. 

Moderately  successful  at  the 
opening,  the  Exhibition  developed 
into  a  positive  and  undeniable 
triumph;  but,  curiously  enough, 
while  scarcely  needed  as  a  revela- 
tion of  anything  strikingly  new  in 
either  art,  science,  or  industry,  it 
was  in  a  political  sense  the  event 
round  which  the  thoughts  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  world  converged 
as  towards  a  centre,  and  which, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsci- 
ously, gave  "  her  raison  d'etre  "  to 
France.  Coming  as  it  did,  when 
it  did,  and  growing  to  what  it 
grew,  the  Exhibition  devoted 
France  to  the  peaceful  supremacy 
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of  Europe.  The  meaning  of  the 
Exhibition  was  peace,  and  could 
be  no  other.  What  the  French 
sections  exposed  was  uniformly 
beautiful  or  useful,  but  not  new 
enough  —  not  denoting  a  spirit 
of  invention  so  strong  that  it  re- 
quired an  appeal  to  the  races  of 
the  universe  to  come  and  do  it  hom- 
age. It  was  a  political  triumph, 
of  which  in  truth  no  one  had 
dreamt,  and  it  heralded  in  a  sort 
of  "silver  wedding"  of  the  Re- 
public— ^it  was  the  "renewal  of 
the  Charter." 

If  the  Exhibition  had  not,  spite 
of  the  "  Centenary,"  developed 
into  the  extraordinary  significance 
it  assumed,  or  had  not  endured  as 
it  did,  increasing  daily  in  its  al- 
most boundless  force  of  attraction, 
the  22d  of  September  might  have 
seen  a  fairly  satisfactory  general 
election ;  but  could  not,  in  the  face 
of  the  quarrels  and  divisions  we 
know  of,  have  witnessed  either  a 
resolute  unity  of  purpose,  the  pres- 
sure from  without  of  the  pro- 
vincial masses,  or  the  return  to 
moderation  and  good  sense  that 
the  present  parliamentary  contest 
has  shown.  It  is  in  the  spon6ane- 
ous  movement  of  the  first  trial  of 
strength  that  the  nation  proved 
its  intentions;  the  subsequent 
ballottages  of  last  month  have 
been  merely  an  inevitable  ratifi- 
cation, a  sanction. 

One  must  come  into  the  Depart- 
ments," said  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined anti-Republicans  of  our  day 
(M.  St  Genest  of  the  *Figaro*)  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "in  order  to  see  clearly 
what  has  happened ;  for  these  quiet 
people — bourgeois^  tradesmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  even  peasants — only 
stand  by  that  which  is  (ce  qui  eit 
Id),  and  will  not  admit  the  extrav- 
agant ideas  of  Paris,  or  allow  them 
to  control  the  acts  of  the  electoral 
body."i 


It  has  been  each  time  (in  Sep- 
tember and  October)  the  victory 
of  that  "  lower  middle  class  "  which 
(unfortunately  for  the  fair  fame 
of  the  other  classes)  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  and  this  has 
at  last  forced  the  recognition  of 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  In  a 
decided  anti  -  Galilean  organ  of 
North  Grermany,*  a  native  writer, 
under  date  of  26th  September, 
states:  "The  results  are  owing 
undoubtedly  not  so  much  to  the 
lower  orders  as  to  the  'middle 
classes,'  in  whose  eyes  Boulanger's 
defeat  dates  from  his  flight  across 
the  Channel."  Cambetta — ^though 
by  his  premature  and,  at  the  time^ 
imprudent  utterance,  whence  first 
sprang  the  discussions  lasting  un- 
til now — did  in  reality  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  the  age  when  he 
alluded  to  ^^les  nouvelles  couches 
sociales  " :  it  is  they,  the  ignorant 
of  statecraft,  the  humdrum  toilers 
with  their  humble  possibilities  of 
"daOy  bread,"  ensured  by  hard 
and  constant  work;  they,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation,  peaceful,  disdainful  of 
vainglory,  and  having  learnt  to 
subject  their  vanity  to  better  and 
more  respectable  aims;  they,  the 
new -bom  citizens  of  the  last  de- 
cade,— ^who  have  by  their  votes 
saved  France,  and  who,  first  un- 
derstanding the  true  import  of 
the  Exhibition,  went  to  the  polls 
prepared  to  do  their  duty  as 
electors. 

I  heard  a  "  smart "  young  Eng- 
lishwoman say  one  morning  in  the 
GcUerie  des  Machines,  in  a  some- 
what disparaging  tone,  ^  But 
where  are  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men? One  meets  nothing  here 
but  common  people ! "  The  words 
were  true  enough;  one  did  meet 
little  else  save  the  upper  working 
and  lower  botirgeois  classes,  and 


1  *  Figaro,'  3d  October. 


<  Hamburger  Correspondent.' 
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to  the  ten -sous  tickets  of  these 
vast  crowds  of  unknown  "items" 
France  owed  the  millions  she  has 
reaped,  and  to  the  hulletvna  of 
these  "narrow-minded"  nobodies 
who  make  up  the  sum  of  the  al- 
mighty tout  le  mondcy  France 
owes  her  rescue  from  the  indig- 
nities of  Osesarism,  and  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  a  disastrous  for- 
eign war. 

There  are  periods  of  moral  con- 
fusion in  a  country's  existence 
when,  however  little  reliance  one 
may  habitually  place  on  the  asser- 
tions of  the  daily  press,  one  is 
nevertheless  obliged  to  award  due 
importance  to  what  is  simply  a 
record  of  hard  dry  facts.  Noting 
the  healthy  condition  of  the 
money  market  at  the  beginning 
of  last  month,  the  'Journal  des 
D^bats,'  the  accuracy  of  whose 
statements  can  rarely  be  disputed, 
says:  "Luckily  the  exceUence  of 
the  harvests  comes  also  to  our  aid, 
— but  what  no  one  questions  is 
the  increase  of  prosperity  caused 
by  the  enormous  sums  left  in  our 
midst  by  the  visitors  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. No  one  doubts  that  the 
elections  have  secured  our  internal 


tranquillity,  and  that  a  prosperous 
future  opens  before  us." 

The  fanatics  of  what  is  entitled 
in  more  than  one  country  "the 
new  Order"  naturally  declare  all 
the  improvements  which  no  reason- 
able man  gainsays  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  advent  to  power  of 
democracy,  by  the  sovereignty  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  democratic 
principle.  This  is  a  vastly  de- 
batable subject,  and  it  is  here 
again  a  question  whether  words 
are  not  playing  us  false:  1st, 
There  are  several  kinds  of  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  de- 
mocracy; and,  2d,  There  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  the  opin- 
ions, interests,  and  temperament 
of  the  various  communities  who 
use  the  expression,  and  sincere- 
ly believe  ikej  are  acting  upon 
it. 

One  thing,  I  think,  may  be,  for 
the  moment  at  all  events,  assumed : 
namely,  that  the  latest  external 
manifestations  of  the  French 
nation,  her  Exhibition  and  her 
elections  (as  the  crowning  ex- 
amples), may  be  ranked  as  proofs 
of  what  is  to  be  denominated  civil 
democracy. 


II. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  the  approach  of  the  date 
fixed  nearly  two  years  previously 
as  that  of  the  Exposition  Univer- 
selle  drew  near,  the  importance  of 
M.  Oamot,  as  a  principal  factor 
in  the  situation,  was  not  adverted 
to.  M.  Camot  was  not  thought 
of;  and  when  in  the  autumn  of 
1886  the  movement  of  public  in- 
dignation broke  out  against  M. 
Wilson,  the  utmost  that  was  vague- 
ly foreseen  in  the  distance  was  the 
possible  overthrow  of  M.  Gr^vy. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  this  step  lay 
in  the  impossibility  felt  by  every 


party  or  "  group  "  of  imagining  a 
successor  to  the  existing  "  chief  of 
the  State."  M.  de  Freycinet  was, 
notwithstanding  all  objections,  re- 
garded as  the  only  probably  suc- 
cessful candidate;  simply  because 
the  violent  unpopularity  which 
had  been  attained  by  the  name 
of  Jules  Ferry  was  held  by  almost 
every  shade  of  political  opinion 
to  deprive  him  of  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  In  November 
1887,  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Congress 
at  Versailles,  the  faintest  allusion 
to  Sadi  Camot  simply  caused  evi- 
dences of  the  most  contemptuous 
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astonishment  on  the  part  of  par- 
liamentary wiseacres.  Alone,  the 
<  Figaro '  in  a  leading  article  pub- 
lished a  warning  note,  advising 
the  public  to  beware  of  the  man, 
to  do  honour  to  whose  unflinching 
honesty  a  whole  chambre  des  di- 
putis  had  risen,  loudly  cheering,  in 
an  irresistible  impulse  of  respect. 

M.  Oamot  was  elected,  not  be- 
cause any  number  of  individuals 
had  repaired  to  the  Assembly  ani- 
mated by  the  purpose,  or  even  by 
the  desire,  to  elect  him,  but  merely 
because  an  undercurrent  of  per- 
plexity, vexation,  and  shame  ran 
through  the  entire  body  politic  at 
that  moment,  making  it  unwit- 
tingly do  homage  to  singleness  of 
mind  and  uprightness,  and  rever- 
ence integrity  as  a  yet  untested 
power.  The  vote  which  made 
M.  Camot  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  was  one  of  those 
providential  circumstances  which 
induced  a  writer  in  the  *Neue 
Freie  Presse  *  of  Vienna  to  .ex- 
claim, "Of  a  truth  the  fortunes 
of  France  are  as  full  of  surprises 
as  the  *  Great  Frederick '  declared 
the  career  of  Maria  Theresa  to  be ! " 

M.  Floquet  having  become  Min- 
ister shortly  after  M.  Carnot's 
election  (in  the  spring  of  1888), 
as  the  successor  of  M.  Tirard,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  fell  upon 
his  consistent  refusal  to  include 
any  revision  of  the  constitution 
among  his  so  -  called  "  Reform  " 
bills, — the  advanced  Cabinet  of 
1888  quite  involuntarily  gave  to 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  the 
colour  it  was  to  assume  in  the 
future — that,  namely,  of  a  friend- 
lier recognition  of  the  importance 
of  provincial  France.  M.  Floquet 
it  was  who  initiated  the  convocsr 
tion  of  the  mayors  of  certain  towns 
and  cantons  of  France,  to  a  mon- 
ster banquet  in  what  was  to  be  the 
vast  nave  of  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
but  which  was  not  at  that  epoch 


roofed  in !  The  mayors  in  a  lai^ 
majority  (nearly  3000)  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent received  them.  They  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  when  they  returned  to 
their  official  homes,  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  far  greater  signifi- 
cance of  representing  "  France " 
— the  entire  "country" — ^whereof 
Paris,  after  all,  was  only  a  com- 
ponent part.  It  was  the  firat 
assertion  or  sign  of  equality  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  rustics 
{les  ruraux),  and  it  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  far  more  than 
equality, — for  the  sovereign  unity, 
— of  the  several  forces  of  touie 
la  France,  the  title  that  of  itself 
sprang  out  of  the  enormous  "  com- 
munity "  represented  in  the  sum- 
mer that  is  now  ending  by  what 
our  Yankee  cousins  denominate 
the  "Big  Fair!" 

The  real  meaning  of  the  Exhi- 
bition was  revealed  by  a  seemingly 
secondary  circumstance,  and  by  a 
cry  from  the  mere  crowd,  from 
that  which  has  necessarily  to  be 
treated  as  the  vulgar  element 
of  the  whole.  That  "cry" 
was,  "Our  revancJie  is  the  Tour 
Eiffel !  "  It  was  the  broad,  rough, 
and,  if  you  will,  vulgar  truth  ;  and 
it  is  upon  the  so-called  "Vulgar" 
that  rests  the  triumphant  signifi- 
cance of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It 
is  the  ever  in-pouring  of  the  pro- 
vincial masses  that  has  made  it 
supreme,  and  has  raised  the  satis- 
faction of  a  discontented,  humili- 
ated nation  to  a  pitch  where  un- 
doubtedly exaggeration  is  to  be 
discerned,  but  where  the  rancour 
of  defeat  has  been  singularly  at- 
tenuated. France  is  not,  as  are 
we  Britons,  used  to  the  practi- 
calities (to  the  compensations, 
above  all)  of  political  life.  She 
is  in  all  her  appreciations  narrow 
and  one-sided ;  and  the  men  who 
have  lived  and  been  active  agents 
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in  her  periods  of  ill  luck,  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  see 
any  source  of  contentment,  where 
their  vanity  and  their  old-world 
barbarous  notions  of  predominance 
are  dispelled. 

But  a  new  generation  is  rising 
up  —  a  generation  that  has  not 
personally  felt  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed on  national  vanity,  or  brooded 
over  the  injuries  dealt  by  a  malig- 
nant fate,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  come  to  manhood  with 
a  strange  development  of  ideas, 
opposed,  if  not  bitterly  hostile,  to 
those  of  its  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. The  French  are  (as  they 
acknowledge  of  themselves)  tme 
nation  centre^  spontaneously  in- 
clined to  contradiction,  and  among 
the  French  youth  of  to-day  there 
is  a  more  than  usual  impulse  to- 
wards the  denial  of  all  wisdom  in 
their  elders.  The  nearest  parents 
being  those  whose  divergence  of 
opinions,  habits,  ways,  feelings 
press  the  closest  on  the  existence 
of  their  offspring,  are  naturally 
the  first  to  be  assailed,  and  the 
consequence  is  an  uncontrollable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  sons  to 
impute  all  misfortune  suffered  by 
the  sires  to  some  failure  of  either 
courage  or  wisdom  or  strength  or 
goodwill — ^in  short,  to  some  fault 
to  which  no  pity  should  be  shown. 
The  young  generation  in  France  is 
undeniably  in  many  respects  im- 
proving: there  is  more  vigour  in 
it)  more  force  of  resistance,  a 
wider  insight  into  things  gener- 
ally, less  self-sufficiency,  and  a 
more  solid  recognition  of  the  vir- 
tues of  honesty  and  truthfulness. 
But  it  is  a  generation  pre-eminent- 
ly pitiless,  visiting  even  all  its  slight- 
est discomforts  on  the  so -styled 
"sins"  of  its  progenitors.  This 
conduces  more  than  is  now  per- 
ceived, and  will  conduce  daily  still 


more  and  more,  to  a  probable  change 
in  the  national  temperament,  not 
proceeding  from  any  lovable  qual- 
ity (far  the  reverse  !),  but  capable 
of  engendering  much  that  may 
prove  of  infinite  usefulness  to  the 
State. 

For  a  more  optimist  view  of 
what  this  impending  modification 
in  the  youth  of  France  may  pro- 
duce, nothing  better  can  be  con- 
sulted than  the  reply  to  the  emi- 
nent Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Emile  de  Laveleye,  by  M. 
Paul  DeschaneL^ 

M.  de  Laveleye  had  addressed  to 
the  Deputy  for  Evreux  some  re- 
marks upon  the  Liberal-Oonserva- 
tive  reforms  he  thought  would  best 
enable  France  to  imitate  certain 
institutions  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  was  increased  autho- 
ity  awarded  to  the  Senate — al- 
though this  was  in  evident  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  cry  (or  what 
was  declared  to  be  such)  of  the 
moment. 

M.  Deschanel,  in  his  reply,  ob- 
served that,  as  matters  stood,  this 
would  doubtless  be  a  difficult  line 
to  strike  out ;  but  in  a  very  note- 
worthy passage,  nearly  a  column  in 
length,  he  gave  as  his  deliberate 
conviction  that  ere  long  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  ("  les  jeunes 
hammes  Frangais,"  was  his  expres- 
sion), would  prove  how  signally 
they  differed  on  all  such  subjects 
from  their  predecessors.  He  stated 
that  many  obligations  weighed 
upon  them  still,  many  ties  had  to 
be  gradually  unbound;  but  that 
with  a  very  little  patience  the 
"  young  men  of  France  "  would  be 
found  to  be  of  a  vastly  different 
mould  from  their  elders,  more  truly 
conservative,  and  therefore  more 
genuinely  liberal  at  the  same  time, 
but  freed  from  the  obsolete  and 
dangerous  prejudices  of  the  past. 


1  <  Journal  des  Debate'  of  17th  September  1889. 
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M.  Deschanel  is  a  very  young 
deputy  (the  youngest  it  is  affirmed 
in  the  Chamber),  and  from  his 
travels  and  occupations  of  various 
kinds  likely  to  know  more  than 
others  of  the  character  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  men  of  his  own 
age,  and  the  '  D^bats '  is  an  organ 
not  used  to  publish  statements  of 
whose  accuracy  it  is  not  morally 
persuaded,  l^erefore  are  these 
words  of  M.  Deschanel  to  be  read 
with  most  serious  attention. 

But,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
time  (perhaps  a  year  or  two — or 
even  more)  must  elapse  before  a 
majority  of  the  very  young  men 
enter  Uie  Lower  House  as  law- 
givers, it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
noted  that  the  late  elections  have 
returned  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly a  lai^  proportion  of  new  mem- 
bers, so  "  new,"  that  the  absence  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  prejudice 
or  rust  may  rank  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  disadvantages  of  youth. 

Men  who  have  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  with  the  hackneyed 
politicians  of  the  day;  men  who 
have  impartially  watched  and 
judged  their  more  active  fellow- 
citizens  from  a  distance,  and  form- 
ed what  is  thoroughly  their  own 
opinion  upon  both  events  and  the 
actors  in  them,  have  been  largely, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  say  thought- 
fully, chosen  by  universal  suffrage 
as  the  safest  representatives  of  the 
national  majority:  of  its  relative 
desires  and  tendencies,  perhaps, 
rather  than  of  its  will — for  it  is 
even  now,  after  twenty  years,  too 
perplexed,  too  confused,  to  have  a 
collective  "  will "  that  it  is  re- 
solved shall  be  obeyed.  Its  latent 
desires,  already  hardening  into  pur- 
poses and  aims,  are  visible  enough 
to  whosoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  find  them  out,  but  some  delay 
may  still  elapse  before  such  desires 
or  purposes  are  distinctly  formu- 
lated in  words. 


The  aim  of  the  whole  nation  is 
peace ;  but  the  task  of  the  states- 
man, whoever  he  may  be,  who 
shall,  in  whatsoever  degree,  pos- 
sess power  to  guide  the  nation, 
must  be  to  act  vigorously  upon 
his  own  inflexible  belief,  as  though 
he  were  formally  commissioned  so 
to  do,  and  to  risk  even  the  con- 
demnation of  noisy  "  patriots^" 
as,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
did  Cavour  —  saving  Italy,  and 
making  her  one  in  spite  of  her- 
self! 

In  this  work,  the  support  of 
most  of  the  new  men  I  allude 
to  may,  in  a  preponderant  mea- 
sure, be  counted  upon ;  and 
amongst  the  thousands  who  have 
rushed  to  the  Ohamps  de  Mars, 
and,  returning  home,  have  voted 
for  these  very  undemonstrative 
householders  and  landowners,  or 
capitalists  or  employers  of  labour, 
there  is  hardly  one  who,  if  speak- 
ing to  you  en  t^-drtHe^  will  not  loy- 
ally confess  that  he  perfectly  w^ 
knows  why  his  vote  was  given. 

Here  has  been  the  influence 
of  those  peaceable,  hard-working 
"lower  middle  classes"  all  over 
France,  who  from  the  first  made 
never  a  mistake  touching  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Exhibition,  but  hailed 
in  it  the  real  symbol  of  modem 
France,  that  which  epitomised  and 
explained  them  to  themselves.  The 
elections,  such  as  they  have  proved, 
have  been,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
vindication  of  France's  latent,  but 
ever,  in  the  end,  all  -  pervading 
good  sense ;  and  the  Exhibi- 
tion has  served  as  the  instru- 
ment through  which  the  enormous 
majority  has  learnt  what  its  good 
sense  enjoined  upon  it  to  do.  The 
superior  —  nay,  even  the  merely 
higher-educated  classes — ^gave  the 
World's  Fair  no  encouragement, 
turned  a  terribly  cold  shoulder 
upon  it ;  but  the  classes  that  are 
in  truth  at  present  the  backbone 
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of  the  country  have  felt  intui- 
tively that  it  typified  them,  and 
have,  with  passionate  earnestness, 
laid  to  heart  the  lesson  which  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  explain  in  words. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hocposi- 
tion  Universelle  of  Paris  has  been 
a  vast  voyage  of  discovery  in  many 
and  conflicting  senses  :  it  has  been 
by  Paris  the  discovery  of  the 
weight  and  worth  of  collective 
France,  and  the  discovery  by 
France  of  the  diminished  impor- 
tance of  la  Cit^  LumOre,  It  has 
been  the  discovery  by  the  most  ar- 
tificial civilisation  in  the  world  (if 


you  except  Russia)  of  the  influence 
of  the  humbler  items,  who  do  their 
duty  unselfishly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  discovery  of  the  sub- 
servience of  mere  material  wealth 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Idea ;  but 
more  than  all  else,  it  has  indirectly 
proved  the  immeasurably  higher 
usefulness  to  society  and  human- 
ity at  large  of  the  simplest,  plainest 
moral  qualities  over  mere  capac- 
ity, or  even  what  is  proclaimed  as 
genius. 

We  will  examine  first  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  earnest 
toiler  over  the  hyper  -  civilised 
classes. 


III. 


Never  in  any  country  in  the 
world  has  the  worship  of  mere 
talent  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  in  France.    And  the  word 

talent"  is  not  here  intended  to 
imply  capacity,  but  rather  a  kind 
of  aptitude  enabling  its  owner  to 
shine.  It  is  the  kind  of  superi- 
ority in  which  is  involved  so  much 
address  and  readiness  of  wit  that 
it  quickly  degenerates  into  savoir 
/aire,  whereas  genuine  "  capacity  " 
leads  its  possessor  to  varied  excel- 
lence, whence  force  of  character 
and  steadfastness  of  will  can  never 
be  quite  absent,  or  the  capacity 
is  an  inferior  one.  But  among 
the  curiosities  of  French  civilisa- 
tion too  superficially  studied  by 
foreigners  is  the  habit  of  identify- 
ing every  sort  of  superiority  with 
the  superiorities  recognised  by 
"society"  and  the  "Court"  — 
those  of  birth,  position,  and  fash- 


ion. A  very  remarkable  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  attribution  of 
honesty  itself  only  to  a  certain 
class.  The  word  "  les  Jumnitee 
gens  "  was  distinctive  of  those  only 
who  had  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  moving  in  the  highest 
spheres — anything  lower  than  that 
was  not  in  the  magic  circle ;  and, 
besides  the  assumption  of  "hon- 
esty," and  of  certain  qualities  con- 
stituting the  British  notion  of  a 
"gentleman,"  talent  was  also  in- 
stinctively ranked  as  belonging 
properly  to  those  of  a  distinguished 
social  standing.^  And  until  the 
present  day,  though  practically 
the  idea  of  capacity  has  shared  in 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
country,  there  was  a  strong  in- 
stinct still  active  that  excluded  the 
nameless  workers  in  any  collective 
undertaking  from  being  associated 
with  those  who  were  ostensibly  its 


1  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  difference  in  this  respect  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans, the  latter  being  reputed  the  haughtiest  aristocrats  in  existence.  Whilst  in 
the  mouth  of  a  French  aristocrat  ka  honrUtea  gens  meant  only  his  **  fellows  "  in 
every  sense,  an  Austrian  or  German  would  taJce  into  account  the  very  lowliest 
born  in  the  social  scale  by  saying  he  or  she  came  of  honest  people."  Who 
does  not  remember,  in  the  Wallenstein^s  Lager,  "  the  distincti4)n  awarded  to  the 
cantini^,**  by  the  "  lange  Peter  von  Itzehoe  " ;  "  Sieist  gtUer  Leute-kind" 
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prodnoers.  This  has  had  a  double 
consequence ;  while  it  hBB  fostered 
the  silly  disdain  inherent  in  all 
French  people  who  aspire  to 
"caste,"  it  has  mainly  helped  to 
create  in  the  working  classes  that 
spirit  of  insubordination  that  so 
unfortunately  characterises  them. 
They  take  no  interest  in  their  work. 
An  example  was  given  me  during 
the  Parisian  Exhibition  of  1878. 
The  crowd  (which  was  then  a  crowd 
of  well-dressed  people,  le  monde 
dUgcmt)  used  to  stop  admiringly 
before  a  small  marqueterie  cabinet 
of  exquisite  workmanship  fabri- 
cated in  England  (on  a  Louis  XY. 
model)  for,  I  believe,  Mr  Henry 
Brassey,  at  the  cost  of  £4000, 
and  of  five  years'  labour.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  passage, 
between  the  English  and  French 
sections,  but  right  opposite,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  famous 
French  cabinetmaker,  who,  ex- 
pressing his  unbounded  admiration 
of  his  rival's  work,  used  for  ever 
to  repeat :  "  Yes !  the  model  is 
ours,  but  the  workmanship  is 
British.  We  should  be  incapable 
of  producing  anything  of  that  ab- 
solute perfection  and  solidity  ! " 
Questioned  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
inferiority,  his  answer  was :  "  Be- 
cause our  ouvriera  of  the  present 
day  are  opposed  to  all  discipline 
and  all  notion  of  precision.  They 
care  not  a  farthing  for  what  they 
do,  and  detest  their  employer  1 " 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  an  in- 
quiry was  instituted  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  foreign  workmen  (above  all, 
German  and  English)  in  all  ateliers^ 
and  witnessess  were  examined,  the 
perpetual  answer  made  was,  "Of 


course  we  seek  foreign  operatives 
because  they  are  punctual,  obedi- 
ent, civil,  and  ready  to  do  their 
best  for  their  superior,  and  the 
French  operatives  are  the  direct 
contrary." 

Whenever  an  artisan  was  inter- 
rogated the  reply  was  also  the 
same :  "  Why  should  we  take  any 
interest  in  what  we  dol  The 
patron  reaps  all  the  gain  and  all 
the  credit !  We  are  de  Idt  pousaiere 
humaine.  Who  knows  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  who  cares  f " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  a 
cercle  vicieuxj — ^the  habit  (mostly 
an  unconscious  one)  of  taking  "  no 
account "  of  the  nameless  labourer 
has,  among  a  vain,  pleasure-seeking, 
and  by  nature  undutifuUy-disposed 
population,  engendered  a  bitter 
hatred,  somewhat  mixed  with  con- 
tempt, for  all  the  idle  classes,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  nothing  to 
do  save  to  amuse  themselves,  and 
profit  by  the  exertions  of  others. 

Something  has  been  done  to- 
wards remedying  this  evil,  by  the 
efforts  sincerely  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favour  of  primaiy 
education,  and  the  attempts  (still 
inadequate)  at  teaching  the  value 
of  the  word  "duty"  to  children 
who  for  generations  had  never 
heard  its  sound.^  But  practically 
much  more  has  been  achieved  by 
M.  Camot,  who,  since  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  has  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  causing  the  humbler 
agents  of  great  industrial  achieve- 
ments— whether  useful  or  simply 
beautiful — ^to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  him,  and  of  showing 
them  clearly  and  in  detail  that  he 
appreciated  their  portion  of  the 


^  Can  it  be  believed  that  in  an  official  Report,  publiahed  this  last  spring,  an 
inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  publicly  admitted  that  "  Duty " 
was  a  subject  too  much  neglected  in  the  teachings  of  the  State,  adding :  "  If  we, 
the  Laity,  do  not  combine  and  succeed  in  inculcating  a  severer  and  higher  code 
of  dntifuhiess  and  of  morals,  we  prove  our  incapacity  for  our  office.'* 
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collective  work,  and  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  know  and  understand 
what  the  part  of  each  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  had  really 
been.  But,  especially  during  the  en- 
tire duration  of  the  Exhibition,  this 
sympathetic  attention  paid  to  the 
hitherto  unnamed  items  "  whose 
contributions  to  success  had  been 
totally  overlooked,  has  been  raised 
by  M.  Camot  to  the  importance 
of  a  public  function,  and  scarcely 
a  day  has  passed  without  his  hav- 
ing encouraged  some  unnoticed 
toiler  in  the  field  of  industry,  or 
elevated  to  a  feeling  of  self-esteem 
some  of  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves 
as  senseless  instruments  of  the 
wealth,  fortune,  and  distinction  of 
other  men,  entitled  their  superiors, 
— mere  tools  in  hands  perhaps 
even  rougher  and  less  "cunning" 
than  their  own.  The  genuine 
quality  of  the  good  that  has  been 
done  lies  exactly  in  the  word  die- 
tinctian.  Frenchmen  of  all  classes 
love  it  above  all  else,  and  unless 
already  occupying  a  place  among 
the  luckier  ones  of  this  world, 
never  have  a  chance  of  obtaining 
it.  One  man,  be  he  ever  so  much 
"the  chief  of  the  State,"  can  do 
but  comparatively  little  towards 
modifying  the  tone  of  thought  of 
an  entire  community ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  wonderful  how 
what  he  tries  to  do  earnestly,  and 
with  "  all  his  might,"  is  known,  as 
it  were,  atmospherically,  and  with- 
out being  reasonably  explicable. 
M.  Thiers  expressed  the  belief, 
the  mode  of  thought,  of  the 
French  civilisation  of  the  past, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  undistirv- 
guished  masses  as  "Za  vile  mul- 
titude"; and  when  time  enough 
had  elapsed  to  allow  the  phrase  to 
filter  into  the  depths  of  the  popular 
mind,  not  a  common  shopboy  in 
the  smallest  town,  not  a  peasant 
in  the  loneliest  field,  but  knew  that 


it  was  M.  Thiers  who  had  thus 
spoken,  and  that  he  had  uttered 
his  innermost  conviction ;  nor  was 
he  the  better  loved  for  it,  and  all 
his  real  unselfish  patriotism  could 
not  avail  him.  M.  Thiers,  spite 
of  his  political  intelligence  and 
esprit  de  ressourcey  was  never  a 
popular  power ;  whilst  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  M.  Oamot,  quiet  and 
unassuming  as  he  is,  exercises  an 
undeniable  influence,  and  such  a 
word  as  "  vile  muUitude  "  every 
man  or  woman  going  their  way 
upon  the  open  thoroughfares  knows 
could  never  have  been  pronounced 
by  his  lips — that  such  an  idea 
could  never  have  found  its  abode 
in  the  most  hidden  recess  of  his 
nature. 

M.  Camot  has  largely  contri- 
buted, during  the  last  six  months, 
to  bring  about  the  better,  more 
human  feeling  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes — between 
employers  and  employed — and  by 
his  constant  endeavours  to  dis- 
tinguish the  latter,  has,  while 
raising  him  in  his  own  esteem, 
shown  the  former  how  much  more 
to  his  interest  it  would  be  to  in- 
spire his  "  collaborator "  with  the 
goodwill  that  creates  and  doubles 
productive  energy. 

The  impulse  has  been  felt,  and 
its  force  will  gradually  spread,  and 
it  is  an  undeniable  "discovery" 
made  by  the  idle  and  frivolous 
(and  so  easily  contemptuous !) 
among  Frenchmen. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  per- 
haps most  surprising  of  all  the 
discoveries  springing  out  of  the 
Exhibition,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, out  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  it,  but  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  produce — I  mean 
the  discovery  of  the  might  of 
righteousness,  of  the  invincible 
strength  of  mere  honesty — apart 
from  the  talent  or  genius  before 
which  nearly  all  communities  bend 
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down,  and  which  France  has  al- 
most always  proved  herself  ready 
to  acclaim  and  to  obey,  without 
caring  whether  it  served  the  wrong 
or  the  right,  whether  what  it  did 
serve  was  falsehood  or  the  truth. 
Witness  the  cult,  more  foolish 
even  than  wicked,  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  which  has  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  constitution 
of  modem  Frenchmen  than  either 
their  friends  or  their  enemies  have 
ever  realised.  Many  Frenchmen 
of  different  opinions,  not  neces- 
sarily Republicans,  hate  the  First 
Emperor  for  having  brought  on 
Waterloo  —  for  that  hurt  their 
vanity ;  but  who  are  those  who 
hate  him  for  Austerlitz  or  Jenaf 
No  staunch  republican !  Certainly 
not  Gambetta  or  any  of  his  follow- 
ing. If  in  1870  —  though  the 
whole  population  was  rebellious 
against  any  notion  of  war — ^if  ,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  Septem- 
ber, a  general  had  won  a  battle,  if 
Bassaine,  for  instance,  had  had  the 
luck  of  a  success  (well  or  ill  gained, 
it  matters  not),  the  passion  of  all 
soiled  patriots  would  have  furi- 
ously set  towards  another  Jena, 
nor  ever  seen  that  the  crime  of 
1806  was  the  real  cause  of  Sedan, 
or  that  Sedan  was  the  compre- 
hensible revanche  for  bygone  out- 
rages. 

Here  is  the  sin,  and  till  this  is 
recognised  the  element  of  stability 
will  be  more  or  less  wanting  in 
what  may  appear  to  denote  the 
moral  improvement  of  France. 

That  in  the  victories  lay  the 
iniquity,  and  in  the  glory  lodged 
the  shame,  does  not  make  itself 
clear  to  the  French  mind,  and 
when  M.  de  Chateaubriand  called 
the  modem  Attila  ^'cet  homme 
dont  la  gloire  nous  a  valu  tout 
de  honte,"  he  merely  saw  the  con- 
sequences of  the  "glory  "when  the 
shame  had  brought  about' the  in- 
fliction of  the  penalty.    The  vio- 
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lence  and  bloodshed,  the  rnthless 
devastation,  less  infamooa  even 
than  the  injustice  and  tramp- 
ling down  of  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  all  the  rights  of  nations,  woke 
no  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
French.  Their  vanity  was  gratified, 
and  as  Bonaparte,  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  won  for  a  time  for 
France  the  self-assumed  title  of 
"  la  Grande  Nation,"  Napoleon 
was  hailed  as  the  mler  of  the 
world ;  just  as  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  Holland  and  in  the 
Palatinate  in  no  way  disturbed 
the  claim  of  Louis  XIY.  to  the 
name  of  "  le  Grand  i^oi,"— on  the 
contrary,  helped  to  secure  it  to 
him  through  all  subsequent  agea. 

It  is  this  which  has  in  reality 
seated  dishonesty  on  a  throne. 
The  French  are  anything  but  a 
dishonest  race — their  instincts  are, 
on  the  contrary,  honest,  and  in 
their  commercial  dealings,  for  in- 
stance, as  between  man  and  man, 
they  give  proof  of  undeniable  pro- 
bity. But  let  dishonesty  put  on  a 
disguise — call  itself  success,  and 
above  all  drape  itself  in  so-called 
glory,  and  it  straightway  obtains 
another  name,  and  France  will 
follow  it  as  it  did  from  1798  to 
1815,  and  in  worship  of  its  mem- 
ory, from  1851  to  1870. 

In  this  respect  M.  Camot  has 
done,  in  two  years,  more  good  to 
the  French  community  than  per- 
haps either  he  or  they  know,  for 
it  is  the  fact  of  his  being  what  he 
is  that  has  produced  the  impres- 
sion ;  and,  while  he  in  his  perfect 
simplicity  commits  no  act  intended 
to  impress,  says  no  word  destined 
to  create  a  "sensation,"  goes  no 
inch  out  of  his  way  to  "  improve " 
his  position,  or  induce  the  public 
to  imagine  that  he  is  anything 
other  than  himself,  plain  Monsieur 
Camot,  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
lookers-on  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  there  must  be  some  virtue  (in 
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the  ancient  sense,  some  power)  in 
the  mere  integrity  of  their  quiet 
modest  chief ;  some  rectitude 
against  which  nothing  can  prevail, 
some  weight  that  sinks  down  into 
their  souls.  And  even  thus  it  has 
gradually  come  to  pass,  lhat, 
having  had  time  before  him,  and 
no  need  for  show,  no  necessity  for 
striving  after  effect,  the  President 
of  the  Eepublic  has,  by  strictly 
keeping  to  what  is  "his  way," 
never  going  "  out  of  it,"  by  always 
doing  what  it  is  his  duty  (not  that 
of  some  other  man)  to  do,  by  re- 
maining, in  short,  what  he  is,  and 
allowing  no  circumstance  to  sway 
him, — ^it  has,  we  say,  come  to  pass 
that  a  conception  of  public  duty 
has  entered  into  the  Gallic  mind 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  penetrated 
thereto  before,  and  that  is  likely 
enough  to  substitute  itself  for 
the  fake  seemings,  shows,  preten- 
sions, vanities,  make-believes,  and 
shams  that  previously  reigned  su- 
preme. 

The  "  discovery "  of  M.  Oamot 
by  the  French  nation,  made,  as  it 
has  been,  accidentally,  and  with  no 
shadow  of  charlatanism,  no  strain- 
ing after  effect,  has  been  an  incal- 
culable moral  gain ;  and  though  it 
mainly  conduced  to  the  unexpect- 
edly improved  character  of  the 
elections,  and  to  the  greatly  modi- 
fied bearing  of  the  electorate,  the 
elections  did  not  come  off  on  any 
predetermined  or  set  political  pur- 
pose, —  they  were  the  result  of 


what  may  be  termed  a  moral 
change  of  atmosphere  in  the  whole 
country ;  and  this  change  sprang, 
amongst  other  causes,  from  the 
extraordinary  unforeseen  concen- 
tration on  one  point  of  the  various 
peoples  of  the  globe,  jostling  to- 
gether the  cultured  and  uncul- 
tured, the  barbarous  and  the  civil- 
ised, the  dwellers  in  the  sun  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  snow,  and, 
above  all,  the  heterogeneous  masses 
of  the  native  populations  of  France, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  met  and 
learned  to  know  each  other,  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  formid- 
able instrument  delivered  over  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  universal 
suffrage.  To  these  "items"  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  the  weight 
of  moral  worth,  of  how  much  it 
may  preponderate  over  every  other 
force,  and  of  how  it  really  does 
preponderate  in  other  nations,  is 
a  positive  revelation. 

The  lesson  France  has  to  learn 
is  precisely  this — to  know  that 
mere  honesty  without  transcendent 
genius  (which  may  lead  to  selfish 
ambition  and  disregard  of  justice), 
that  mere  honesty,  when  it  literally 
knows  not  how  to  swerve  from  its 
stubborn  rectitude,  is  a  force — ^per- 
haps the  grandest  of  all — witness 
Washington !  Now  M.  Camot  will 
considerably  help  to  teach  this 
lesson,  and  the  Exhibition  will 
have  immensely  contributed  to  his 
possibilities  of  so  doing.  This  is  a 
great  discovery. 


IV. 


The  Revolution,  emphatically 
speaking,  has  its  centre  in  Tans ; 
t^e  reform  movement,  compatible 
with  constitutional  monarchy  (and 
intended  to  be  so),  inspired  all 
France  long  before  it  took  a  de- 
finite direction,  and  was  condensed 


in  the  l&tats  G^n^raux  of  1789. 
But  the  misunderstanding,  leading 
to  the  final  catastrophe,  comes 
from  the  double  narrowness  ot 
mind  of  the  two  parties — ^the  Pa- 
risian side  (the  near  neighbour  of 
the  Court)  never  understanding 
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ihat  particular  instances  of  mis- 
government  once  condemned  should 
not  entail  a  general  clean  sweep 
of  every  institution  from  the  bad 
use  whereof  they  had  sprung ;  and 
the  conservative  element,  spread 
over  all  provincial  France,  refus- 
ing even  to  comprehend  any  limita- 
tion of  the  monarchical  principle. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  brill- 
iant exceptions  to  this  rule.  Many 
Parisians  who  condoned  the  foolish 
misdeeds  of  a  monarchy  that  was 
drifting  into  Catholic  theocracy 
(without  being  for  that  reason  a 
whit  more  Christian),  were  in 
favour  of  the  capacities  for  really 
Liberal  government  possessed  by 
that  principle ;  and  there  were 
provincials  who  recognised  the 
necessity  of  making  the  Crown 
subservient  to  the  country.  There 
were  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand  at 
Versailles  and  in  parliamentary 
Paris,  and  there  were  such  men 
as  Mounier  at  Grenoble,  almost 
equally  representative  of  both 
opinions;  but  by  degrees,  as  time 
went  on,  all  reciprocal  tolerance 
was  rubbed  out,  and  Paris  hugged 
the  Revolution,  with  all  its  ex- 
cesses, to  its  heart  —  whilst  the 
Departments,  already  deprived  of 
their  independence  as  "  provinces," 
clung  hourly  more  to  their  old- 
fashioned  beliefs. 

In  truth,  the  inconsistencies  and 
corruption  of  the  Second  Empire 
mainly  helped  the  work  of  fusion ; 
for  the  baseness  of  the  Bonapartist 
rdgirne^  its  mendacity,  its  contempt 
of  mankind,  and  its  reliance  on 
socialism  in  the  last  emergency,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
increase  of  every  means  of  inter- 
communication with  other  civilised 
nations,  ended  in  uniting  together 
all  intelligent  and  all  honest 
Frenchmen  against  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and,  in  the  face  of  more 
respectable  communities,  France 
grew  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  in 


which  she  submitted  to  a  system 
in  whose  iniquities  and  hypocrisies 
she  might  be  held  (and  was  held) 
to  be  a  voluntary  partner.  When 
the  shock  of  external  war  pro- 
voked by  the  adventurer  came, 
the  imperial  adventure  was  at  an 
end,  the  Empire  crumbled  away  of 
itself,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
underneath  it  lay  the  Republia 

All  the  evils  that  have  visited 
France  have  been  originally  caused 
by  the  inability  of  those  who 
achieve  authority  to  learn  how  to 
exercise  it.  The  nation,  in  its  im- 
mense majority,  is  but  too  easy  to 
be  dictated  to,  but  is  too  rarely 
"  taken  into  account "  or  consulted 
(which  is  a  different  thing  from 
mere  dictation !),  and  in  the  end  it 
gets  tired,  and  listens  to  the  better 
educated  of  its  citizens,  who  teach 
it  where  the  weakness,  injustice, 
and  selfishness  of  its  governors 
have  become  manifest. 

When  once  the  most  ignorant 
and  intolerant  of  the  republican 
leaders  had  come  to  the  front,  and 
were,  for  various  reasons,  allowed 
to  have  their  will,  the  violent 
Retrogrades  raised  their  heads, 
and  the  strange  heterogeneous 
combination  entitled  Boulangism 
started  to  life.  Its  sole  antagon- 
ists were  the  disunited  forces  of 
the  still  reasonable  population; 
of  the  men  of  all  classes  (outside 
the  mere  "politicians"  and  in- 
triguers) and  of  all  opinions,  who, 
whether  Constitutionalists  or  ad- 
vanced Liberals,"  joined  in  the 
wish  to  see  their  country  honestly 
administered  under  the  guarantee 
of  real  freedom  and  real  order. 
But  they  were  in  the  first  place 
disunited,  and  in  the  next  weak,  be- 
cause unconscious  of  their  power. 
They  were  uneasy,  perplexed,  dis- 
quieted, but  separately  so.  There 
was  no  cohesion  between  them. 
The  Conseils  G^n^raux  of  last  year 
did,  as  was  said  in  this  Magazine 
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a  year  ^  ago,  take  a  certain  num- 
ber of  measures  towards  curing  the 
malady,  by  the  all  but  unanimity  of 
their  several  strongly  expressed  de- 
sires ;  but  they  were  isolated.  As 
we  then  stated,  no  two  General 
Councils  could  coalesce,  and  the 
individual  Councils  "  could  in  no 
form  become  a  legal  body  so  as  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Depart- 
ments. We  also  remarked,  however, 
that  although  the  General  (councils 
could  not  as  a  collective  corps  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  executive, 
M.  Camot  could,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  address 
himself  to  them.  Now,  in  fact, 
this  is  what  M.  Camot  has  done. 
North,  east,  west^  and  south,  he 
has  gone  everywhere  and  seen 
everything  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  has  become  familiar  with 
France  and  France  with  him,  and 
the  possibilities  which  lay  latent 
everywhere  of  fusion,  have  ripened 
into  fusion  as  a  fact,  and  the  old 
hatred  between  Revolutionists  and 
Beactionaries,  bitterer  still  in  our 
day  between  Radicals  and  Rus- 
tics," have  been  attenuated  to  the 
benefit  of  a  third  party,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  French  nation  itself, 
the  vast  majority  of  sane  French- 
men. It  is  fWice,  the  whole 
country,  that  has  risen  superior  to 
Paris,  and  Paris  that  has  declined 
to  the  condition  of  a  province,  of  a 
narrow,  close,  fossilised  corporation, 
guided  and  subject  only  to  the  most 
antiquated  obsolete  prejudices. 

In  all  this  no  one  "will"  has 
been  predominant.  It  is  circum- 
stance that  has  played  the  game 
— and  won  it.  If  M.  Camot  went 
to  Lyons,  or  Calais,  or  Limoges,  or 
Havre,  or  Rouen,  it  was  that  some 
public  work — railway,  or  port,  or 
college,  or  bridge,  or  hospital — 
something  that  being  of  "  public  " 
usefulness  rendered  it  useful  to  the 


public  that  the  chief  of  the  State 
should  be  present.  But  his  pres- 
ence invariably  did  practical  good, 
made  matters  better  than  they 
were  before,  and,  above  all,  made 
him  better  known  and  more 
"looked  up  to." 

Now  when  the  long  list  of  the 
various  populations  was  ended  to 
whom  the  President  went  to  pay 
the  visit  of  the  nation's  represen- 
tative, the  nation,  in  tum,  invited 
her  whole  family  to  come  to  her, 
and  M.  Camot  was,  by  right,  the 
one  man  whose  constitutional  office 
it  was  to  open  to  her  the  doors  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  welcome 
all  France  to  the  Exhibition. 

The  new  electorate  of  France 
formed  itself  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  undoubtedly 
the  principal  effect  was  produced 
within  the  last  two  months,  when 
the  provincial  visitors  retumed  to 
their  homes,  and  told  what  they 
had  seen  and  done,  what  they  had 
gained  and  leamt,  and  how  much 
wiser  they  were.  And  nothing  is 
truer ;  the  "  ni/ral "  who  goes  back 
to  his  own  village  or  little  town 
is  a  wiser  man  than  when  he  left 
it,  for,  above  all  else,  he  knows 
now  his  own  power,  his  own  signi- 
ficance. He  has  seen  Paris — has 
seen  the  ogre  face  to  face,  and  no 
longer  trembles.  He  knows  what 
means  that  little  bit  of  pasteboard 
which  constitutes  him  himself  the 
arbitrator  of  the  parliamentary 
contest ;  and  he  being  for  the  most 
part  untroubled  by  ambition,  de- 
termines nine  times  out  of  ten  to 
have  for  his  future  deputy  the 
man  he  has  known  all  his  life 
(supposing  the  latter  to  have  be- 
haved to  him  fairly  well),  rather 
than  the  "politician"  recommended 
to  him  by  the  noisy,  brawling 
charlatans  who  string  lies  upon 
lies  in  the  penny  papers  of  Paris. 


^  Vide  Blackwood's  Magazine,  October  1888. 
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The  average  provincial  voter  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  as  if  shuffling  off 
some  burden,  and  says,  "  Tout 
c'est    des    blagues  —  des  bkises, 
quoi/" 

It  is  largely  the  men  of  the  soil, 
the  real  autochthons  of  cUl  France, 
who  have  been  to  Paris  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  come  back  to  tell 

all  about  it^"  to  whom  the  Con- 
servative (or,  at  all  events,  non- 
political,  moderate)  elections  are 
du«  Paris  has  lost  the  game,  and 
is  no*^longer  understood  or  obeyed. 

'^  All  the  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions into  groups "  are  merely 
works  of  &ncy,  and  will  stand 
none  of  the  practical  tests  of 

business."  This  has  already  be- 
come evident  to  all  serious  parlia- 
mentary thinkers  or  parliamentary 
"old  hands."  The  "group"  sys- 
tem  (invented  in  1885,  in  reality 
by  Allain  Targ6  and  Banc,  in  the 
name  of  that  vainest  of  dreams — 
"  conciliation  ")  has  fallen  utterly 
to  pieces,  and  left  the  "  floor  of  the 
House,"  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  Government  itself  rested,  strewn 
with  traces  of  wreckage.  Parlia- 
mentary practice  has  undoubtedly 
been  fiercely  assailed — but  not  per- 
haps more  so  than  it  may  be  some 
day  in  other  and  soberer  countries 
— but  parliamentary  institutions, 
until  (as  the  clever  proprietor  of 
the '  Figaro,'  M.  Magnard,  remarks) 
"  something  better  has  been  found 
to  replace  them,"  have  not  alto- 
gether so  inefficiently  stood  their 
ground.  It  is  futile  to  speculate 
upon  there  being  170  Conserva- 
tives of  the  "extreme  Right,"  190 
Opportunists,  50  Centre  gau^ches, 
and  120  Radicals,  flanked  by  45 
Boulangists.  This  piecemeal  kind 
of  organisation  is  a  chimera.  A 
Parliament  has  been  elected  of 
&drly  moderate  men,  who  enter- 
tain different  views  of  certain  ad- 
mitted facts;  there  is  a  majority 
of  well  over  300,  and  a  minority  of 


not  200,  and  where,  in  any  serious 
emergency,  the  190  Opportunists, 
the  50  Centre  gaucheSy  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Conservatives,  will 
hold  together,  and  the  mode  of  co- 
hesion wiU  simply  be  variable,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  which  will 
either  induce  prudent  Radicals  to 
join  the  two  "Centres," or  crotchety 
Conservatives  to  secede  from  them, 
leaving,  in  any  case,  the  so-styled 
"  Boulangists  "  free  to  "  treat "  with 
majority  or  minority,  as  is  the  re- 
ceived custom  of  their  species. 

One  thing  is  clear  to  all  who 
can  use  their  two  eyes,  and  that 
is  the  earnestness  with  which  all 
France,  and  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  of  Europe,  have  their  atten- 
tion fixed  on  M.  Camot.  He 
is  of  manifest  importance  to  the 
political  (and  moral)  world,  and 
may  have  an  influence  on  demo- 
cracy such  as  it  is  now  conceived 
by  universal  suffrage. 

In  the  present  chief  of  the  Re- 
public France  has  enthroned  hon- 
esty (and  meant  so  to  do),  and 
this  is  a  tremendous  moraJ  fact, 
and  of  import  to  every  upright 
man,  and  has  also  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  of  what  universal 
suffrage  means  when  it  talks  of 
democracy.  Is  there  no  "  change  " 
there? 

What  does  universal  suffirage 
really  imply  when  using  the  term 
"  democracy  "  1 

There  are,  as  I  said,  different 
kinds  of  democracy.  Political 
democracy  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  to  take  for  its  guiding 
principle  distinction  won  by  de- 
sert To  deserve  was  in  all  times 
supposed  to  represent  the  reason 
for  which  men  rosa  But  when 
merit — ^nay,  merit  alone  and  un- 
aided— has  achieved  the  highest 
reward,  namely,  power,  what 
happens?  It  is  in  human  nature 
that  it  immediately  aspires  to  a 
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solid  prolongation  of  the  ontward 
signs  of  reward, — to  the  establish- 
ment by  heredity  of  the  goods  it 
has  personally  won, — their  trans- 
mission to  the  ofikpring  of  the 
original  acquirer.  You  then  strike 
at  once  upon  the  foundation  of 
« family/'  thus  unavoidably  drift- 
ing into  the  aristocratic  idea,  which 
is  in  reality  but  the  perpetuation 
of  individual  distinction.  The 
aristocratic  element  superposes 
itself  unconsciously  and  inevitably 
upon  the  democratic  element,  by 
what  musicians  term  an  enhar- 
monic transition. 

In  earlier  times,  when  men  sub- 
mitted more  to  patent  facts,  and 
sought  far  less  persistently  for 
their  first  causes,  and  for  the 
psychological  "  why  "  of  all  things, 
there  was  little  rebellion  against 
this.  Individuals  laboured  to  de- 
serve distinction,  achieved  it,  and 
rejoiced  that  they  did  so;  and, 
what  was  more,  their  surround- 
ings exulted  over  it  too,  and 
the  highest  tribute  of  esteem  and 
respect  was  paid  by  their  fellows 
to  such  among  them  as  had  risen 
the  highest  above  the  "common 
herd." 

It  is  this  which  seems  to  the 
thinkers  of  our  age  to  be  in  pro- 
gress of  transformation ;  it  is  here 
that  they  see  the  Old  Order  "  suf- 
fering a  perilous  change. 

There  have  been  democracies 
leading  to  distinctly  dangerous 
conclusions :  patriotic  democracies, 
for  instance,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can and  (in  far-distant  days)  the 
Swiss,  where  the  patriotic  spirit 
so  inspired  the  entire  community 
that  Uiey  recoiled  not  from  war 
and  all  the  horrors,  crimes,  and 
disasters  of  war ;  but  never  as  yet 
has  democracy  sought  its  constitu- 
ent principle  in  the  repudiation  of 
individual  desert,  in  Uie  negation 
and  indeed  condemnation  of  what- 
soever elevates  a  human  being  to 
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the  most  exalted  level,  moral  or 
intellectual,  to  which  he  can 
attain;  never  until  now  has  in- 
feriority of  worth  seemed  a  right, 
a  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
earthly  blessings. 

Now  it  is  to  this,  to  the  definite 
establishment  of  a  system,  of  a 
regime  of  organised  mediocrity  of 
a  state  of  things  where  flatness  of 
soul  and  lowness  of  aim  shall  be 
the  healthy  and  proper  condition 
of  mankind, — ^it  is  to  this  that,  in 
France  at  all  events,  univer^ 
suffirage  would  appear  to  be  tend- 
ing ;  and  here  lies  the  danger  thau 
is  menacing,  not  France  only,  but 
the  human  race.  The  spirit  of 
universal  suffrage,  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  especially, 
seems  on  every  side  tending  to- 
wards a  less  pure,  a  less  noble 
niveau.  Wherever  a  superiority 
of  altitude  is  sought  for  by  the 
remaining  few  who  still  exercise  a 
relative  influence  in  public  affairs, 
it  is  prevented  (or  at  least  vigor- 
ously sought  to  be  so)  by  the  large 
collective  mass,  and  the  result 
desired  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
dignified  than  the  mere  affirmation 
of  humanity  itself.  One  human 
being  is  to  be  considered  as  worthy 
as  another,  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  he  has  risen  above  the 
brute  creation,  and,  discarding  the 
intermediary  stages  of  fish,  bird, 
or  ape,  has  reached  the  more  use- 
ful oi^ganisation  of  the  biped,  Man. 
As  being  a  man,  that  is  to  suffice. 

That  this  mental  condition  is 
that  of  all  the  communities  now 
living  under  the  laws  of  manhood 
suffrage,  or  that  it  is  the  creed  of 
all  the  voting  " items"  of  France, 
I  would  under  no  pretext  be  sup- 
posed to  assert.  The  plain  good 
sense  still  underlying  the  national 
constitution,  its  remarkable  capac- 
ity of  retrieval,  militate  against 
any  such  assumptioh;  but  that 
the  latent  tendencies  of  the  race 
So 
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Bet  in  this  direction,  no  thoughtful 
observer  will  be  found  to  deny. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
has  been  an  enigma  to  many  stu- 
dents of  history.  How,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  could  civilised  Borne, 
the  real  light  of  the  then  existing 
world,  be  overthrown  by  the  horde 
of  savages  who  broke  in  upon  her 
equilibrised  society)  How  could 
her  results  be  swept  away  by  the 
vast  quantity  of,  so  to  say,  ''in- 
organic" human  matter  that  was 
hurled  down  upon  her) 

What  we  are  spectators  of  at 
the  present  hour  will  help  to  in- 
form us:  there  18  no  invasion  from 
without  to  be  dreaded;  the  de- 
structive power  is  rising  up  from 
within,  and  it  is  from  under  our 
very  feet,  from  our  own  veiy 
midst,  that  thirst  for  enjoyment  is 
ui^ging  the  uncultured,  tlie  rudi- 
mentaiy,  creature  to  sweep  the 
higher  and  more  perfectly  organ- 
ised possessors  away.  Wild  de- 
mocracy is  a  force  that  no  one 
denies ;  so  is  Niagara,  but  how  to 
canalise  it  is  the  query)  Mere 
destruction  is  not  an  aim ;  nor  is 
one  to  be  discovered  in  senseless 
enjoyment  either. 

And  about  that  there  should  be 
no  mistaka  What  the  dawning 
conception  of  democracy  in  the 
mind  of  universal  suffrage  leads  to, 
is  pleasure.  What  is  meant  as 
the  "  right "  of  every  created  man 
is  not  the  faculty  to  improve,  to 
become  stronger,  greater,  worthier; 
to  impress,  direct — and  (by  intel- 
lectual and  moral  granaeur)  de- 
servedly rule  the  less  capable  of 
his  kind.  No;  what  is  meant  is 
equality  of  mere  enjoyment, — the 
faculty  of  enjoying  what  is  not 
deserved,  of  wasting  what  is  not 
appreciated,  but  is  never  to  be 
paid  for  1 

It  is  a  great  question  whether 


any  form  of  what  is  termed  govern- 
ment can  do  much  to  remedy  sach 
a  social  state.  Education  properly 
directed,  reformed  in  its  moBt 
radical  sources,  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  child  from  its  cradle, 
— above  all,  by  example, — may  do 
something;  science,  abstract  sci- 
ence, may  do  more.  The  first  step 
to  make  the  Republic  '*  habitable" 
(according  to  a  word  grown  fa- 
miliar) is  to  restore  the  notion  of 
merit  as  its  commanding  prindple ; 
less  even  the  "  virtue  "  which  Mon- 
tesquieu recommended  than  the 
modem  conception  of  desert- 
namely,  excellence  achieved,  in 
whatsoever  field,  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  always  subordinate  to 
duty.  Unselfish  excellence!  If 
this  can  be  implanted  as  the  vital 
principle,  science  may  oontiibate 
lai^ely  to  the  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  teaching,  for  science,  in 
all  the  treasures  it  brings  to  the 
Unenlightened,  brings  above  eveiy- 
thing  the  revelation  of  the  one 
sovereign  truth — ^that  Equilibriom 
is  the  law  of  creation,  and  that 
out  of  equilibrium  nothing  can 
morally  or  physically  exist. 

In  the  confusion  to  which  the 
peculiar  idea  of  democracy — ente^ 
tained  already,  and  likely  to  be 
more  and  more  so  by  univenal 
suffrage  in  France—is  leading  the 
French  nation,  what  is  most  needed 
by  them  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
invincible  forces  which  can  never 
be  defied  or  disdained.  They  are 
disequilibrised,  and  must  learn 
that  without  equilibrium  the  vexy 
world  would  fall  to  pieces.  Philo- 
sophical engineers  say  that  the  Gal- 
erie  dee  Machines  of  the  Ohaxnps 
de  Mars  will  have  done  a  vast  dm 
to  impress  upon  untutored  mintb 
that  the  laws  of  equilibrium  can 
never  be  set  at  nought. 

Mme.  B.  db  Bubt. 
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MOBE  ABOUT  THE  LEPEBS  AT  THE  CAPE. 
MEMOBANDUM  FOB  THE  IKFOBMATION  OF  THE  itWAnitiffl  OF 

'Blackwood's  magazine,' 

Frtm  ihe  Writer  of  the  Article  "Lefen  at  Ihe  Ca^^" 
in  the  SepiewJber  Ntmoer. 

The  article  in  September's  'Blackwood'  on  the  lepers  in  Bobben 
Island  has  excited  an  exceptional  amount  of  attention  at  the  Oape,  and 
has  been  followed  by  an  exceptional  activity  in  initiating  practical 
remedial  measures.  I  trust  that  the  interest  and  indignation  which 
the  subject  called  forth  in  England,  and  which  undoubtedly  most 
powerfully  stimulated  public  opinion  here,  may  still  retain  sufficient 
vitality  to  prevent  the  colonial  authorities  from  flagging  in  an  under- 
taking materially  affecting  the  alleviation  of  the  appalling  sufferings  of 
so  lai^  a  number  of  human  beings.  The  excuse  urged,  that  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  paper  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  the  Oape 
powers  had  taken  the  subject  in  hand,  is  the  never^failing  excuse  ior 
those  postponed  duties  which  need  an  outside  impetus  ere  they  are 
brought  to  accomplishment.  I  may  mention  for  the  satisfaction  of 
any  possible  inquirers,  that  on  two  occasions  after  my  inspection  of 
the  leper  wards,  I  lost  no  time  in  writing  down  in  diorthand  a  de- 
tailed record  of  what  I  had  actually  witnessed,  and  of  the  facts  and 
statistics  which  I  had  gathered.  These  I  subsequently  verified  by 
careful  investigation.  In  fact,  provided  I  wrote  in  good  faith,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  my  accuracy.  But  the  best  evidence  is  that  even 
the  local  press,  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  are  smarting  severely 
under  what  they  term  a  "  sensational  article,"  unreservedly  admits  the 
truth  of  my  statements. 

My  great  regret,  however,  now  is  that  I  curtailed  the  record  of  so 
much  which  I  saw  and  learned.  I  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate  that 
the  subject  would  be  taken  up  so  warmly  in  England.  I  judged  that 
by  condensation  and  by  dealing  with  certain  salient  features  only,  the 
article  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  read.  Would  that  I  had 
been  less  reticent !  the  righteously  angry  horror  at  home  would  then 
have  been  proportionately  increased.  I  showed  my  MS.  to  an  experi- 
enced doctor,  who  had  carefully  investigated  the  establishment,  to 
ensure  corrections  in  technical  medical  details.  His  observations  were 
to  the  effect :  "  You  are  perfectly  accurate  as  far  as  you  go,  but  you 
have  understated  the  case — ^you  have  let  them  off  far  too  easily.  The 
horrible  sights,  the  dirt,  and  general  condition  of  the  wards,  exceed 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere." 

My  mention  of  the  snakes  crawling  about  the  lepers'  wards  at  night 
might  perhaps  justify  a  suspicion  that  I  was  striving  after  an  artistic 
effect,  which  would  tend  to  discredit  the  whole ;  yet  my  statement  was 
literally  accurate.  I  came  across  several  of  them  in  the  island,  and  I 
myself  killed  one  within  about  300  yards  of  the  wards,  so  unusually 
liurge  and  loathsome  that  my  recollection  of  shuddering  disgust  is  stiU 
vivid. 

In  fine,  I  solemnly  adhere  to  the  whole  of  my  original  statements. 


BLACKWOOD'S 
EDINBUEGH  MAGAZINE. 


No.  DCCCXC.  DECEMBER  1889.  Vol.  OXLVI. 


CUKRENT  INFLUENCES  ON  FOUEIGN  POLITICS. 


Diplomatists,  particularly  those 
of  the  old  school,  have  been  too 
apt  to  think  that  political  in- 
trigues, official  despatches,  and 
parchment  treaties  control  the 
affairs  of  nations.  When  the  in- 
terests of  a  people  were  continu- 
ally sacrificed  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  their  ruler,  and  when 
the  failure  or  success  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  marriage  between  mem- 
bers of  reigning  families  were 
events  of  the  gravest  political 
importance,  the  intriguing  diplo- 
matist played  a  great  part  on  the 
world's  stage. 

But  those  days  are  past.  In 
Russia  and  in  Turkey  the  incon- 
stant humours  of  semi  -  despotic 
rulers  may  still  exercise  a  not  un- 
important influence  over  political 
affairs ;  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  reactionary  Ministers,  the  per- 
sonal power  of  the  Russian  auto- 
crat is  steadily  declining,  and  all 
who  know  Turkey  are  agreed  that 
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her  continued  existence  as  a  Power 
is  dependent  on  an  early  and  radi- 
cal change  in  her  system  of  govern- 
ment. In  Germany  an  impetuous 
young  monarch,  inheriting  much 
of  the  prestige  of  the  but  lately 
deceased  founder  of  German  unity, 
exercises  a  certain  appreciable  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  Emperor  William 
could  never  carry  out  a  policy 
of  aggression  distasteful  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  With  the 
imperial  throne  he  did  not  inherit 
all  his  grandfather's  or  even  his 
father's  personal  influence,  and  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that 
the  external  policy  of  Germany 
will  be  more  and  more  regulated 
by  the  same  impulses  as  those 
which  guide  the  conduct  of  the 
other  States  of  Central  and  West- 
ern Europe.  And  these  impulses 
are  produced  by  the  selfish  in- 
stincts of  the  various  peoples,  each 
seeking  to  further  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  their  own  direct  material 
3  D 
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interests.  Statesmanship  is  taking 
the  place  of  old-fashioned  diplo- 
macy; and  the  Minister  who  would 
snccessfuUy  guide  the  external 
policy  of  his  nation,  must  study, 
together  with  the  necessities  of 
his  own  country,  the  needs  and 
ambitions  of  foreign  nations,  rather 
than  the  personal  characters  of 
their  rulers. 

The  most  perfect  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  nation 
cannot,  however,  by  itself,  afford 
sufficient  data  for  predicting  the 
course  of  its  foreign  policy.  The 
means  which  a  State  can  employ 
to  secure  its  ends,  its  military  and 
financial  resources,  and  the  temper 
of  its  people,  these  are  also  factors 
which  forcibly  and  inevitably  con- 
trol all  political  movements ;  and 
these  must  be  fully  considered  and 
accurately  weighed  before  com- 
petent opinion  can  be  expressed 
on  the  political  position.  Sir 
Oharles  Dilke  has  recognised  this 
truth  more  fully  than  is  usual,  and 
his  writings  on  politics  teem  with 
facts  and  opinions  concerning  mili- 
tary questions. 

"Outidanos,"  in  his  recent  ar- 
ticle, also  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  a  comparison  of  the  material 
resources  and  military  strength  of 
the  different  nations  is  the  first 
necessary  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  their  proper  and  probable  pol- 
icy. He  maintains  that  it  is  a 
gross  mistake  for  Italy  to  join 
hands  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
first,  because  he  assumes  that 
Italy's  accession  to  the  alliance 
fails  to  give  to  the  combination 
the  strength  necessary  to  make  it 
a  real  "league  of  peace";  and 
secondly,  because  he  further  as- 
sumes that  the  probable  causes  of 
dispute  between  the  other  Powers 
do  not  concern  Italy.  The  argu- 
ment of  "Outidanos"  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  that  the  material  re- 
sources and  military  strength  of 


France  and  Russia  combined  are 
approximately  equal  to  the  mate- 
rial resources  and  military  strength 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
combined;  therefore  the  alliance 
of  the  central  Powers  has  not  the 
requisite  preponderance  of  force 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  other  two 
without  a  struggle,  and  therefore 
the  so-called  "  league  of  peace  "  is 
only  an  alliance  for  war.  We  de- 
mur to  the  assumption  of  the  ap- 
proximate equality  of  the  resources 
and  fighting  strength  of  the  two 
opposing  parties.  And  we  main- 
tain that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  especially  if  sup- 
ported by  England,  the  forces  of 
Italy  will  fully  suffice  to  turn  the 
scale  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
central  Powers. 

As  regards  "  Outidanos's  "  esti- 
mate of  comparative  strength,  it  is 
almost  sufficient  to  say,  that  though, 
by  the  order  in  which  this  point  is 
taken  in  his  argument,  its  import- 
ance is  fully  admitted,  neverthe- 
less it  is  dismissed  in  some  three 
lines  of  figures,  drawn,  as  the 
writer  himself  says,  from  "popu- 
lar" sources.  To  use  his  own 
words  on  another  question,  "it 
would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  ruin- 
ous" to  see  any  would-be  instructor 
of  his  countrymen  assuming  the 
authority  of  "  Outidanos,"  and  bas- 
ing his  calculations  concerning  the 
intricate  and  complicated  question 
of  the  available  armed  strength  of 
nations  on  a  few  figures  drawn  from 
"  popular  "  sources.  Such  "  popu- 
lar" sources  considered  sufficient 
by  "  Outidanos "  are,  we  fear,  as 
used  by  him,  popular  sources  of 
error.  To  take  from  some  rough 
compilation  the  nominal  number  of 
soldiers  with  the  colours  in  the 
different  armies  on  their  peace 
footing,  and  then  to  assume  that 
these  figures  alone,  even  if  they 
were  accurate,  give  a  reliable  mea- 
sure of  the  comparative  available 
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fighting  strength  of  the  respective 
armies,  is  far  too  serious  an  error 
to  permit  of  our  regarding  it  in  its 
comic  aspect.  Surely  the  most  un- 
military  and  inexperienced  civilian 
must  see  that  the  quality  of  the 
men,  their  armament,  the  numbers 
of  the  readily  available  reserves, 
the  training  of  the  officers,  the 
organisation  of  the  army,  its  capa- 
city for  rapid  mobilisation,  the 
supplies  of  transport  and  material, 
the  strategical  J  position  occupied, 
and  a  hundred  other  details,  are  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than 
the  nominal  number  of  men  under 
arms  on  a  peace  footing.  And  yet 
"Outidanos"  is  content  to  build 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  foreign 
policy  on  the  scanty  haphazard 
information  which  entirely  omits 
all  such  important  considerations. 

We  will  now  endeavour  briefly 
but  seriously  to  consider  what 
are  the  chief  material  interests 
which  the  several  more  important 
nations  have  nearest  at  heart,  and 
which  are  likely  to  affect  their 
foreign  policy.  Germfmy  is  above 
all  things  anxious  to  maintain  her 
present  position  and  territories, 
and  to  do  so,  if  possible,  without 
war.  She  urgently  requires  peace, 
and  time  for  general  development, 
and  for  the  consolidation  of  Ger- 
man unity.  There  are  places  not 
under  her  rule  which  she  would 
gladly  acquire  by  peaceful  means, 
if  the  opportunity  should  offer, 
but  there  are  none  for  which  the 
life  of  a  German  soldier  would 
willingly  be  risked.  Not  long  ago 
Germany  appeared  to  be  entering 
on  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
policy  of  colonial  extension;  but 
we  believe  that  no  strong  national 
feeling  was  ever  awakened  in  fa- 
vour of  such  a  policy,  and  that 
the  few  enthusiasts  and  busybodies 
who  were  prominent  in  the  colo- 
nial movement  were  temporarily 
encouraged  by  Prince  Bismarck 


merely  to  annoy  England,  and  to 
endeavour  to  convince  English 
statesmen  that  German  hostility 
is  as  dangerous  as  German  friend- 
ship is  valuable.  Crermany  has  no 
colonial  army,  and  she  could  not 
form  one  without  deranging  the 
all-important  and  delicate  organi- 
sation of  her  military  forces,  as 
prepared  for  European  wars.  Ger- 
many has  no  millions  to  spare  for 
colonial  enterprises,  and  England's 
example  has  shown  the  cost  of 
such  undertakings.  The  results 
of  German  action  in  Samoa  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  have 
not  been  encouraging,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  is  now  evidently  doing 
his  best  to  assuage  the  slight  at- 
tack of  colonial  fever  which  he 
had  allowed  momentarily  to  affect 
a  small  percentage  of  his  country- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  Germany 
is  resolved  to  retain  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  her  armies  are  ever  ready 
for  action  in  Europe;  and  the  first 
trespasser  on  what  is  to-day  Ger- 
man soil,  will  be  quickly  and 
sternly  met  at  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

France,  always  restless,  is  de- 
termined to  win  back  Alaauce  and 
Lorraine;  she  desires,  from  com- 
mercial and  ambitious  motives,  to 
establish  her  predominance  on  all 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  from 
Syria  to  Morocco,  and  the  temper 
of  the  French  people  leads  to  an 
inclination  to  lay  hands  on  every- 
thiDg,  everywhere,  provided  the 
evident  cost  of  the  undertaking  be 
not  too  great.  The  French,  like 
the  Germans,  have  had  an  attack 
of  colonial  fever,  which  showed 
itself  strongly  in  Madagascar  and 
Tonquin;  but  also  like  Germany, 
France  has  realised  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  colonial  army  neces- 
sary for  the  permanent  success 
of  important  enterprises  out  of 
Europe  would  tax  both  her  finan- 
cial and  military  resources  in  an 
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undesirable  maimer.  A  strong  feel- 
ing has  consequently  arisen  against 
colonial  expeditions,  and  one  of 
the  most  capable  of  French  states- 
men has  lost  all  his  popularity 
owing  to  his  responsibility  for  an 
unsuccessful  colonial  policy.  "  Le 
Tonkinois''  is  the  most  telling 
epithet  of  opprobrium  which  M. 
Jules  Ferry's  enemies  have  been 
able  to  invent  to  damage  his 
reputation. 

Turkey  is  only  anxious  to  be  let 
alone.  The  most  important  im- 
pulse guiding  the  policy  of  the 
Porte  is  the  desire  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Constantinople  Pashas  to 
make  things  last  their  time,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Mussulman 
population  of  Turkey  have  few 
ideas  outside  their  own  villages 
or  provinces,  and  no  ambition  be- 
yond that  of  escaping  as  far  as 
possible  from  oppressive  taxation. 
It  is  a  fact,  though  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers 
feel  no  vain  regrets  for  the  lost 
territories  of  Turkey  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  loss  of  provinces 
inhabited  by  Christians  is  accepted 
with  equanimity ;  but  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  "Giaour"  of  Egypt^ 
of  Tunis,  and  even  of  Cyprus,  is 
viewed  in  a  very  different  light. 
The  Osmanli  is  singularly  sensitive 
regarding  the  subjugation  of  true 
believers  to  Christian  rule,  and 
the  hope  of  re-establishing  the 
authority  of  the  Caliph  over  his 
whilom  subjects  in  Africa  will 
long  affect  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Porte. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Sultan's 
personal  influence  over  the  des- 
tinies of  his  country,  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  character  of  this  so-called 
despot.  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is 
undoubtedly  religious,  patriotic, 
and  highly  intelligent ;  but  his 
education  has  not  been  such  as  to 
give  a  fair  chance  to  his  abilities. 


His  opportunities  of  acquiring  use- 
ful knowledge  and  reliable  infor- 
mation are  very  limited.  He  has 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  alike 
of  declared  enemies  and  of  pro- 
fessed friends,  and,  politically,  he 
is  always  groping  in  the  dark,  dis- 
trusting every  European  Power, 
and  every  individual  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  His  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  he  lives  in 
constant  fear  of  being  removed  by 
similar  treachery.  Suspicion  is 
consequently  by  far  the  most  pro- 
minent trait  in  his  character,  and 
it  is  one  which  is  continually  being 
worked  on  by  the  intriguers  who 
surround  him.  How  far  the  Sal- 
tan's suspicious  nature  influences 
affairs  at  the  Porte,  and  is  con- 
stantly prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country,  is  known 
only  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  inner  workings  of  Otto- 
man politics. 

Russia  is  nearly  as  restless  as 
France.  The  Russians  have  not 
yet  entirely  lost  their  nomadic 
habits  :  their  country  is  poor,  des- 
olate, and  uninteresting  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion, wliich  is  a  marked  ^charac- 
teristic of  the  people,  is  always 
dwelling  on  imaginary  El  Dorados 
beyond  their  present  frontiers.  In 
a  word,  the  temper  of  the  Russian 
nation  is  distinctly  aggressive,  not 
from  any  natural  combativeness  of 
disposition  in  the  people,  or  from 
ambition  in  their  present  rulers, 
but  from  a  general  belief  that 
material  prosperity  might  be  ad- 
vanced at  the  expense  of  Russia's 
neighbours,  particularly  in  India 
and  Turkey.  This  aggressive 
tendency  is  for  the  moment  held 
in  check  by  the  lessons  rudely 
taught,  especially  to  the  more 
educated  classes,  by  the  results  of 
the  last  Russo  -  Turkish  war,  and 
by  other  circumstances;  but  the 
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present  restraint  is  felt  to  be  gal- 
ling in  the  extreme,  and  the  temper 
of  the  people  remains  unchanged, 
and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Though  we  think  that  his  power 
is  generally  somewhat  overesti- 
mated, the  personal  character  of 
the  Tsar  is  certainly  a  matter  of 

»  importance  in  considering  Russian 

affairs.  The  present  autocrat  of 
All  the  Kussias  came  to  the 
throne  under  circumstances  speci- 
ally calculated  to  impress  him  with 
the  fact  that  the  most  powerful 
monarch  is  helpless  against  the 
consequences  of  serious  discontent 
among  even  a  fraction  of  his  people. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost,  and  in- 
ternal difGiculties  of  various  kinds 
have  often  given  warning  reminders 
of  its  significance.  Alexander  III. 
undoubtedly  endeavours,  more  fre- 
quently than  his  predecessors,  to 
take  into  account  the  sentiments 
and  aspirations  of  his  people. 
Though  the  word  "foreigner"  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  Tsar  equivalent 
to  a  term  of  reproach,  he  is  himself, 
little  as  he  supposes  it,  very  like 
a  foreigner  in  his  own  country. 
Thanks  to  the  complete  suppres- 
sion of  everything  approaching  an 
expression  of  public  opinion,  he 
has  little  means  of  ascertaining 

^  the  drift  of  national  feeling,  and 

from  personal  experience  he  knows 
nothing  of  any  class  but  the  higher 
officials  of  the  State.    It  must  not 

I  be  supposed  that  his  consideration 

for  the  wants  of  his  people  is  due 
only  to  selfish  motives.  Far  from 
it.  The  present  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  a  man  of  truly  noble  character, 
thoroughly  honest  in  purpose,  sin- 
cerely religious,  kind  in  heart,  and 
most  disinterestedly  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  There 

.  is,  however,  one  strange  apparent 

[  contradiction   in    his  character, 

which  may  yet  have  sinister  re- 
sults.    The  Tsar  is  not  gifted 


with  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
which  would  be  desirable  in  his 
position;  no  man  is  more  modest 
as  to  his  personal  merits  and 
ability,  but  there  is  no  man  in 
this  world  so  impressed  with  his 
own  importance,  in  the  peculiar 
light  in  which  he  views  himself, 
as  the  divinely  appointed  head  of 
the  only  true  faith,  and  of  a 
specially  chosen  people.  The  most 
devoted  of  husbands,  he  is  yet  ever 
conscious  that  his  wife,  born  a 
foreigner  of  alien  faith,  remains 
outside  the  pale,  and  consequently 
the  Empress  has  as  little  influence 
in  his  counsels  as  if  she  were  a 
stranger  to  him.  The  office  of 
Tsar  is,  he  considers,  a  holy  office : 
no  other  mortal  than  the  holder  of 
that  office  is  on  anything  approach- 
ing the  same  exalted  level.  Any 
real  or  supposed  slight  or  injury 
to  the  chosen  people,  the  Russians 
— ^to  their  semi- divine  head,  the 
Tsar — or  to  the  only  true  faith,  the 
orthodox  Greek  faith, — will  im- 
mediately rouse  all  that  is  stubborn 
in  the  character  of  Alexander  III., 
and  will  be  promptly  avenged. 
A  true  lover  of  peace,  he  will 
nevertheless,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  plunge  his  country  into 
disastrous  war,  against  any  odds, 
to  fulfil  what  he  considers  to  be 
his  sacred  duties.  This  is  the  real 
and  great  danger  which  threatens 
the  world  through  Alexander  III.'s 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  his  own 
person;  and  this  belief  has  been 
extraordinarily  strengthened,  and 
the  consequent  danger  greatly 
aggravated,  by  the  marvellous 
escape  of  the  Imperial  family  in 
the  Borki  accident  —  an  escape 
which  is  confidently  attributed  to 
the  special  interposition  of  the 
Divinity  on  behalf  of  His  chosen 
and  favoured  servant. 

Austria  is  in  a  very  different 
position  from  Russia,  and  she  can 
have  only  one  desire,  the  main- 
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tenance  of  that  peace  which  her 
strained  finances  and  troublous 
internal  politics  imperatively  de- 
mand. The  Hapsburg  family  are 
the  only  Austrians  in  Austria, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ruthenians,  the  different  nation- 
alities composing  the  Austrian 
Empire  feel  that  their  liberties 
and  institutions  depend  upon  its 
maintenance.  Hence  the  loyalty 
of  all  his  subjects  to  the  person  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  hence 
also  a  general  disinclination  to  an 
adventurous  foreign  policy.  Aus- 
tria would,  no  doubt,  like  to  in- 
crease her  influence  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula;  but  this,  the  solitary 
ambition  of  the  dual  empire,  is 
only  a  result  of  the  desire  to  fore- 
stall the  action  of  other  and  prob- 
ably hostile  competitors. 

Italy,  too,  considers  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  as  her  most 
material  interest.  "  Outidanos  " 
styles  Italy's  attitude  in  joining 
the  armed  alliance  of  Central 
Europe  "grotesque."  The  appear- 
ance of  a  peaceful  citizen  parad- 
ing his  house  at  midnight  armed 
to  the  teeth  would  certainly  be 
grotesque  to  those  who  were 
ignorant  that  he  had  good  reason 
for  anticipating  an  attack  from 
armed  burglars;  but  those  who 
knew  his  grounds  for  alarm  would 
find  nothing  strange  or  unreason- 
able in  his  conduct.  Italy  has 
genuine  grounds  for  alarm.  Her 
geographical  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean renders  her  freedom  as 
a  maritime  Power  in  that  sea 
essential  to  her  future  prosperity 
and  independence.  The  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  neces- 
sarily occupies  Italian  attention, 
and  French  aggression  in  that 
direction  already  rouses  strong 
feelings ;  still,  unless  Italy  can 
find  an  ally  sufiiciently  powerful 
to  ensure  success,  she  will  not 
willingly  risk  the  peace  she  so 


urgently  needs,  even  to  restrain 
French  ambition  where  its  ebulli- 
tions most  sorely  vex  her.  The 
Italian  Tyrol,  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
Savoy,  and  Nice,  would  no  doubt 
be  acceptable  additions  to  the 
juvenile  kingdom ;  but  for  these 
Italy  can  at  least  afford  to  wait, 
and  their  possession  is  not  essen- 
tial to  her  welfare. 

Spain  is  a  growing  Power,  with 
a  great  possible  future ;  but  though 
anxious  to  keep  France  out  of 
Morocco,  there  is  probably  noth- 
ing, except  her  own  independence, 
for  which  Spain  would  at  present 
care  to  fight. 

In  England  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  most  material 
interests  of  the  empire  lie  in  the 
preservation  of  that  universal 
peace  which  gives  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  commercial  enter- 
prise and  profit.  At  the  same 
time,  our  conduct  is  influenced  by 
the  existence  and  growth  of  a 
superabundant  population  in  the 
British  Isles,  by  the  recognition 
of  the  great  advantage  of  close 
commercial  relations  with  our 
prosperous  colonies,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  extension, 
outside  Europe,  of  the  dominion 
of  other  European  Powers,  means 
the  inevitable  extension  of  a 
system  of  protective  duties  adverse 
to  our  commercial  interests.  We 
are  becoming  increasingly  sensible 
of  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
preserving  existing  colonial  pos- 
sessions, but  also  of  forestalling 
foreign  Powers  in  their  spasmodic 
endeavours  to  establish  themselves 
in  such  portions  of  the  globe  as 
still  await  the  advent  of  European 
civilisation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  an  enters 
prising  and  a  combative  race ;  and 
though  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  in 
England  have  learned  the  advan- 
tages of  peace,  the  rash  combative 
instinct  ia  still  strong  in  our  col- 
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onies,  and  the  colonies  are,  year  by 
year,  necessarily  and  rightly,  ex- 
ercising a  stronger  influence  over 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire, 
of  which  they  form  so  important 
a  part.  We  need  not  fear  being 
drawn  into  any  war  of  overt  ag- 
gression by  colonial  demands ;  but 
we  must  be  prepared  to  see  the 
colonies  increasingly  jealous  of  all 
attempts  at  the  establishment  of 
any  foreign  Power  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  insisting  on  the 
might  of  the  empire  being  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  what  they 
consider  as  their  direct  material 
interests.  Australian  feeling  re- 
garding French  and  German 
acquisitions  in  the  Pacific,  the 
pressure  put  on  the  Foreign  Office 
to  resist  German  and  Portuguese 
pretensions  in  Africa,  the  outcry 
in  British  Columbia  concerning 
the  action  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  in  the  region  of 
Behring  Straits,  and  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  Canada  in  the 
fishery  difficulties  with  the  United 
States  in  Nova  Scotia  and  with 
France  in  Newfoundland,  —  all 
these  are  instances  of  the  almost 
recklessly  combative  spirit  of  co- 
lonial Britons.  We  like  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  a  most  peace- 
loving  people;  but  whilst  we  are 
always  able  to  explain,  with  moral 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  every 
step  we  take  in  the  steady  ex- 
tension of  our  empire,  we  cannot 
expect  foreign  nations  always  to 
view  our  proceedings  with  equan- 
imity, and  we  must  at  least  admit 
that  the  nature  of  our  empire  is 
such  as  to  bring  us  into  continual 
collision  with  many  nations,  with 
whom  we  have  no  desire  to  quar- 
rel, provided  that  they  let  us  have 
our  own  way. 

We  now  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  armaments 
and  resources  which  the  diflerent 
nations  can  employ  for  the  preser- 


vation and  furtherance  of  their 
material  interests,  or  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  ambitious  or  sen- 
timental desires. 

As  regards  military  armament, 
Germany  is  generally  recognised 
as  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  The  total  force  of  which 
Germany  can  dispose  is  about 
2,700,000  men.  We  do  not  in- 
clude in  this  estimate  the  force 
known  as  the  Ersatz  reserve,  which 
in  itself  nominally  exceeds  600,000 
men;  and  we  do  not  propose  in 
any  of  our  calculations  to  consider, 
as  available  for  ordinary  practical 
purposes,  similar  forces,  the  final 
resources  of  ''a  nation  in  arms," 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Kussian 
Opoltchenie  brings  the  Russian 
forces  up  to  the  extraordinary 
total  of  6,000,000  men,  calculated 
by  Sir  C.  Dilke  in  his  recent  work 
on  European  politics.  But  we 
should  observe  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  in  all  military  calcula- 
tions the  real  available  strength 
of  Germany  approximates  much 
more  closely  to  the  tabulated 
estimates  than  is  the  case  as  re- 
gards the  armies  of  her  rivals. 

Independently  of  large  numbers, 
including  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  combatants  ready  to 
take  the  field  on  either  threatened 
frontier,  the  great  strength  of  the 
German  army  lies  in  its  perfect 
training,  organisation,  and  com- 
pleteness in  all  details;  in  the 
marvellous  development  of  a  rail- 
way system  specially  planned  to 
facilitate  rapidity  of  concentration; 
and  also  in  the  excellent  strategic 
positions  from  which  an  army, 
either  in  East  Prussia  or  on  the 
Rhine,  could,  according  to  circum- 
stances, resist  an  invader  or  un- 
dertake an  invasion. 

As  regards  finances  and  other 
material  resources,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  French  ransom  provided 
immense  sums  for  the  German 
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military  chest,  which,  though  care- 
fully husbanded,  have  supplied  the 
army  with  the  most  perfect  equip- 
ment, have  built  and  armed  fort- 
resses, have  doubled  railway  lines 
and  bridges,  and  laid  down  a  new 
network  of  railways,  and  have  also 
filled  all  the  militfuy  storehouses 
with  reserve  supplies  of  every  kind. 
And  all  this,  be  it  remembered, 
has  been  effected  without  increas- 
ing the  annual  military  budget, 
with  which  it  is  the  foolish  habit  to 
compare  our  English  military  ex- 
penditure, and  to  expect  that  for  a 
similar  sum  we  shall,  under  more 
difficult  circumstances,  not  only  do 
all  that  Germany  does,  but  also 
that  which  Germany  has  not  at- 
tempted to  do  without  special  and 
separate  provision.  Germany  is 
ready  to  commence  war  with  ex- 
cellent credit,  and  having  prepared 
and  paid  beforehand  for  every  con- 
ceivable article  which  the  most 
careful  forethought  can  suggest  as 
being  likely  to  be  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  compared  with 
England  and  France,  Germany  is 
not  a  rich  country,  and  the  bunlen 
of  conscription  tells  heavily  against 
national  prosperity.  The  pay-sheet 
may  be  small,  but  the  country,  in 
some  form  or  another,  is  obliged 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
enrolled  conscript 

The  opinions  of  experts  as  to 
the  value  of  the  French  army  are 
by  no  means  so  unanimously  fa- 
vourable as  they  are  concerning 
the  forces  of  her  great  rival.  In 
the  first  place,  though  in  estimated 
numbers  on  paper  the  French 
forces  exceed  those  of  Germany, 
there  is  not  the  same  certainty  in 
the  case  of  France  of  a  fair  relation 
between  estimated  and  available 
numbers,  as  can  be  relied  on  in 
the  German  calculations.  In  the 
next  place,  the  drain  on  the  French 
army  for  men  for  service  in  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tonquin,  and  Madagascar, 


has  no  equivalent  in  the  German 
system.  Again,  neither  in  perfec- 
tion of  organisation  for  mobilisa- 
tion, nor  in  discipline,  or  cohesion 
of  the  different  classes  of  troops, 
do  the  French  appear  equal  to  the 
Crermans;  and  lastly,  though  the 
French  arrangements  for  frontier 
defence  by  fortresses  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be,  the  Germans 
have  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
possibility  of  manoeuvring  their 
forces  on  the  Rhine,  so  as  rapidly 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances, 
and  to  act  either  on  the  offensive 
or  the  defensive,  as  the  occasion 
may  suggest. 

The  French  have  undoubtedly 
made  enormous  progress  since 
1870,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  again  be  suddenly 
rolled  up,  as  they  were  in  that 
eventful  year;  but  great  as  have 
been  their  efforts  at  improvement^ 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact 
actual  result,  and  they  have  natu- 
rally lost  much  by  the  continual 
change  of  their  War  Ministers, 
due  to  the  instability  of  their 
Government.  They  have  had  both 
good  and  bad  men  in  supreme  com- 
mand ;  and  in  spite  of  much  that 
has  been  justly  said  against  him  as 
a  politician,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  French  army  owes  as  much  or 
more  to  General  Boulanger  than  to 
any  other  administrator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
France  is  a  richer  country  than 
Germany;  but  French  finances 
have  been  terribly  mismanaged, 
corruption  has  been  rife,  and  enor- 
mous sums  have  been  wasted  on 
unfortunate  colonial  enterprises. 
As  a  result,  it  would  not  seem  that 
in  a  short  war  France  would  have 
any  advantage  over  Germany  in 
the  matter  of  resourees,  though  in 
the  event  of  a  prolonged  struggle, 
if  such  were  possible,  the  natural 
riches  of  France  would  tell  in  her 
favour. 
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In  the  question  of  the  temperar 
ment  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  Ger- 
mans  have  the  moral  advantage  of 
greater  self-confidence,  based  on 
previous  successes.  But  as  we 
have  said,  the  German  does  not 
want  to  fight,  whereas  the  French- 
man is  eager  for  the  fray.  Which- 
ever side  might  really  strike  the 
first  blow,  the  French  would  be 
inspired  with  the  feeling  of  la  re- 
vanche, as  if  they  were  the  at>- 
tackers,  and  this  feeling  is  a  dis- 
tinct moral  force  in  their  favour. 
In  this  view  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  the  French  frontier  defences 
have  apparently  been  designed  with 
the  idea  that  France  will  necessar- 
ily act  on  the  defensive.  French 
4lan  appears  likely  to  be  sacrificed 
behind  mud  parapets. 

We  must  now  consider  the  value 
of  Austria  in  the  military  scale, 
and  we  must  at  once  say  that  we 
cannot  accept  Sir  Oharles  Dilke's 
opinion  concerning  the  weakness 
of  Austria  as  a  military  Power. 
The  Austrian  army  is  certainly 
smaller  than  that  of  either  France 
or  Germany,  but  the  material  and 
organisation  are  good.  There  is 
not^  as  Sir  0.  Dilke  curiously  sup- 
poses, any  want  of  capable  leaders ; 
and  against  Kussia,  their  only 
likely  direct  opponent  in  a  Euro- 
pean war,  all  the  varied  nationali- 
ties of  the  Austrian  Empire  would 
be  united  by  a  bond  of  hatred 
against  a  common  foe,  the  enemy 
alike  of  Hungarians,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Boman  Catholic 
Slavs. 

The  Austrian  army  is,  as  we 
have  said,  comparatively  numeri- 
cally weak,  and  does  not  muster 
much  above  1,600,000  men  of 
all  arms;  but  this  force  com- 
prises some  90,000  sabres  of  the 
very  finest  cavalry  in  the  world. 
When  we  find  Sir  0.  Dilke  ig- 
noring the  military  capacity  of 
the  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  vic- 


tor of  Oustozza,  who  is  gene- 
rally recognised  by  all  the  most 
trustworthy  European  critics  as 
one  of  the  first  of  contemporary 
military  leaders,  we  should  perhaps 
not  be  astonished  at  his  under- 
valuation of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
for  it  is  clear  that  he  is,  though  no 
doubt  unconsciously,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  extraordinary  pre- 
judice against  all  things  Austrian. 
This  unwitting  prejudice  displays 
itself  again  in  his  estimate  of  the 
comparative  strategical  advantages 
of  Russia  and  Austria  on  their 
mutual  frontier.  We  cannot  at>- 
tempt,  within  our  present  limits, 
to  go  into  close  details  on  this 
subject,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
a  careful  inspection  of  a  map 
would  suffice  to  show  any  student 
of  military  matters  that  the  Aus- 
trian position  is  remarkably  strong, 
for  either  attack  or  defence,  as 
against  Russia.  The  great  range 
of  the  Carpathians  is  a  most  for- 
midable natural  bulwark;  and 
from  the  fortresses  of  Galicia  the 
Austrian  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
having  a  secure  retreat  behind 
them,  can  operate  with  freedom 
and  advantage  against  the  long 
line  of  Russian  communications 
leading  through  Poland  into  Mo- 
ravia, the  only  direction  in  which 
Russia  could  make  a  vital  thrust 
at  the  heart  of  Austria.  Our 
views  on  this  subject  are  con- 
firmed by  the  ably  reasoned  opin- 
ions expressed  by  so  good  an 
authority  as  Colonel  Maurice,  and 
we  have  ourselves  visited  the  Gal- 
ician  frontier.  Sir  C.  Dilke  would 
appear  to  base  his  contrary  con- 
clusions on  the  assumption  of 
the  overwhelmingly  preponderating 
strength  of  the  Russian  cavalry, 
and  on  the  supposed  weakness  of 
the  Galician  fortresses.  We  can- 
not, however,  accept  his  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
Russian  cavalry;  and  we  know 
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that  the  (xalician  fortresses  are 
now  in  an  efficient  condition,  and 
that  the  Austrian  frontier  oi^gan- 
isation  generally  is  on  a  good  and 
improved  footing. 

In  armament  the  Austrian 
troops  are  now  sufficiently  well 
off.  The  artillery  is  not,  perhaps, 
all  that  can  be  desired  ;  but  the 
infantry  are  armed  with  magazine 
rifles,  whilst  the  Kussians  still 
rely  on  the  single-shooting  Berdan. 
The  fortresses  in  Austria  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  well  con- 
structed and  supplied,  and  have 
lately  been  improved.  Austrian 
organisation,  worked  out  with  the 
assistance  of  German  advice,  is 
sufficiently  good;  and  Austrian 
officers  are  intelligent,  brave,  and 
well  trained. 

Financially  Austria  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  in  a  bad  position. 
The  expense  of  her  military 
budget,  even  for  her  compara- 
tively small  army,  is  all  she  can 
bear;  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
early  improvement  in  this  respect. 
Her  manufacturing  industries, 
though  rapidly  progressing,  are 
still  limited ;  she  suffers  severely 
from  the  universal  agricultural 
depression;  many  parts  of  the 
empire  remain  in  a  very  back- 
ward condition,  as  compared  with 
France  and  Germany;  and  the 
newly  acquired  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  are  still  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  We  have  no  figures  be- 
fore us  on  which  we  can  safely 
rely,  and  we  must  therefore  be 
content  to  form  our  opinion  from 
such  facts  and  conditions  as  happen 
to  be  within  our  knowledge.  It 
is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid 
an  error  which  has  latterly  been 
rather  common,  of  supposing  that 
because  satisfactory  information 


or  tables  of  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, that  therefore  the  military 
power  of  Turkey  has  collapsed. 
What  we  ourselves  chance  to 
know  leads  us  to  a  very  different 
opinion.  We  are  convinced  that 
Turkey  is  really  much  stronger 
to-day  than  she  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war;  and  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  Ottoman  armies, 
which  were  then,  as  now,  pre- 
judged to  be  worthless  by  hasty 
critics,  were  nevertheless  able  for 
many  long  months  to  defy  and  de- 
feat the  large  forces  of  Russians 
who  poured  into  Bulgaria  and 
Asia  Minor.  Indeed,  had  the 
force  under  Osman  Pasha  at 
Plevna  been  properly  equipped 
with  transport,  and  possessed  any 
mobility,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges  that,  after 
the  second  great  Russian  defeat^ 
an  advance  from  Plevna  would 
have  driven  all  the  Russian  troops 
'back  across  the  Danube.  The 
whole  campaign  would  then  have 
had  to  be  recommenced  if  the 
Tsar  determined  to  persevere,  and 
the  final  result  would  at  least  have 
been  very  doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate 
numbers,  we  must  observe  that 
the  provinces  which  Turkey  has 
lost  were  not  those  which  supplied 
any  appreciable  proportion  of  re- 
cruits for  her  army ;  and  her  organ- 
isation having  considerably  im- 
proved under  German  supervision,  .  i 
the  number  of  men  who  could  now 
be  put  in  the  field  is  even  greater 
than  in  1877.  We  believe  that  the 
Turkish  army  now  musters  not  far 
short  of  1,000,000,  and  of  this  num- 
ber probably  three-fourths  could, 
though  not  with  the  rapidity  to  be 
desired,  be  put  in  the  field  as  an 
effective  force.  The  Turkish  troops 
are  sufficiently  well  armed,  and  in 
spite  of  all  financial  difficulties, 
they  have  recently  been  supplied 
with  the  new  rifie,  and  with  con- 
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siderable  numbers  of  Krupp  guns. 
Their  general  equipment,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  clothing,  is 
considerably  improved ;  but  they 
are  still  sadly  deficient  in  trans- 
port and  other  essentials  for  pro- 
longed or  offensive  movements. 
The  Turkish  infantry  soldier  re- 
mains as  good  as  he  has  always 
been,  and  he  now  has  the  advan- 
tages of  better  training  and  of 
being  led  by  the  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  educated  and  capable 
officers  who  are  to  be  found  in  the 
junior  ranks.  The  officers  who 
have  studied  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Yon  der  Goltz  Pasha, 
will,  in  the  next  war,  undoubtedly 
show  the  benefit  of  the  instruction 
they  have  received  under  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  experienced 
members  of  the  celebrated  German 
General  Staff.  We  would  particu- 
larly draw  attention  to  this  grow- 
ing improvement  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Turkish  officers,  as  it  is  a  mat- 

'  ter  of  very  high  importance,  and^ 

one  which  has,  we  think,  hitherto 
been  generally  overlooked. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of 
Turkish  armaments  without  refer- 
ring to  the  practical  collapse  of 
her  naval  power.  In  a  war  with 
Russia  this  naval  weakness,  coupled 
with  the  loss  of  Batoum,  would 

'  prove  a  most  serious  matter  for 

the  Turks.  Russia  is  now  abso- 
lute mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
can  at  will  threaten  or  land  troops 

\  at  any  point  on  the  Turkish  coast, 

whereas,  in  the  last  war,  the  Turks 
had  the  advantage  in  this  respect. 
A  favourite  project  of  the  Tsar's 
is  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast 
just  north  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  seize  Constantinople  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  Tsar  credits  himself 
with  having  invented  this  plan  of 
operations,  and  it  is  continually 

t  in  his  mind.    The  proverbial  un- 

readiness of  the  Turk  might  render 
it  feasible ;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  immediately  tried  whenever 


it  is  considered  that  a  favourable 
moment  has  arrived  for  a  sudden 
declaration  of  war.  It  would  even 
appear  that  the  agents  of  Russia 
among  the  officials  of  the  Porte 
have  received  special  instructions 
on  this  subject;  for,  though  the 
Sultan  has  given  general  orders 
for  improving  the  defences  of  the 
maritime  approaches  to  Constan- 
tinople, it  is  remarked  that  no 
serious  work  is  done  at  the  Black 
Sea  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus, 
whilst  much  labour  and  money  is 
being  expended  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
British  fleet  could,  however,  se- 
cure Turkey  from  all  danger  from 
the  side  of  the  Black  Sea;  and 
an  alliance  with  England  would 
at  any  time  not  only  give  protec- 
tion to  the  entire  Turkish  coast, 
but  would  restore  to  the  Osmanli 
the  great  advantage  of  being  able 
to  harass  their  foe,  at  any  number 
of  points,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  Russian  shores  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  matter  of  finance,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  in  a  very  poor 
plight.  There  is  no  credit,  no 
military  chest  upon  which  to  draw; 
and  though,  as  we  have  said,  the 
equipment  of  the  army  is  greatly 
improved,  there  are  no  reserves 
of  stores,  and  much  is  still  want- 
ed which  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
without  ready  cash.  But  there  is 
somewhere  a  wonderful  hidden 
recuperative  power  in  the  Ot- 
toman Empire.  Authoritative 
statements  prove  that  forty  years 
ago  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Porte  were  as  great  as  they  are 
to-day,  and  yet  Turkey  manages 
to  continue  to  pay  her  way  for 
practical  purposes.  Since  the 
last  war,  not  only  has  she  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  armament 
and  equipment^  but  her  troops  are 
more  regularly  paid  than  formerly, 
a  metallic  currency  has  been  sub- 
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stituted  for  paper,  and  heavy  sums 
are  continually  paid  to  Russia  on 
account  of  the  war  indemnity. 
Truly  the  mysteries  of  Turkish 
finance  are  wonderful;  but  the 
apparent  state  of  destitution  of 
the  imperial  exchequer  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  significance  of  facts 
such  as  we  have  quoted,  which  in- 
disputably prove  the  existence  of 
resources  and  of  recuperative  power 
seldom  recognised  by  those  who 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  world 
on  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Russia  is  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  Turkey.  But  for  the  enmity  of 
Russia  we  should  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  final,  though  slow, 
regeneration  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. As  we  shall  have  to  show 
in  a  future  article,  in  consider- 
ing the  Eastern  question,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  expect  that 
Russia  will  give  Turkey  sufficient 
breathing  -  time  !  for  substantial 
consolidation  and  improvement. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  serious 
British  interests  involved  in  the 
fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we 
must  devote  special  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  armed 
strength  and  resources  of  its  only 
dangerous  enemy. 

The  most  reliable  information 
on  the  subject  of  Russian  arma- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  <  Armed 
Strength  of  Russia,'  published  by 
the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
War  Office.  But  this  valuable 
work  deals  only  with  the  num- 
bers and  organisation  of  the  Rus- 
sian army.  It  naturally  does  not 
enter  into  considerations  regard- 
ing the  morale  of  the  troops, 
the  training  and  capacity  of  the 
officers,  the  possibility  of  concen- 
tration on  a  given  point,  for  attack 
or  defence,  or  the  general  resources 
of  the  empire.  We  must,  how- 
ever, give  equal  attention  both  to 
the  nominal  strength  of  the  Tsar's 
armies,   and   to    the  conditions 


likely  to  affect  their  effective 
worth.  The  estimated  numbers  of 
troops,  carefully  tabulated  by  the 
Intelligence  Branch,  might  give 
some  ground  for  such  a  belief  in 
Russia's  strength  as  is  professed  by 
Sir  0.  Dilke.  An  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  of  its  material  re- 
sources, and  of  Russian  character, 
leads,  however,  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sir  C.  Dilke  overestimates 
Russia's  power  as  much  as  he 
undervalues  the  power  of  Turkey. 

The  Russian  forces  are  divided 
into  three  classes — regular  troops, 
irregulars,  and  the  OpoUchenie, 
The  OpoUchenie  is  formed  of  a 
levSe  en  masse  of  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty,  who  may  not 
be  enrolled  under  the  other  two 
heads.  It  is  by  including  the 
OpoUchenie  in  his  calculations 
that  Sir  C.  Dilke  arrives  at  the 
millions  which  evidently  impress 
him  so  much;  but  as  up  to  the 
present  there  is  no  proper  or- 
ganisation, or  arrangement  for 
arming  or  supplying  these  final 
reserves,  we  think  they  may  safe- 
ly be  neglected  in  our  estimate  of 
the  effective  combatant  forces  of 
the  empire. 

Under  the  heading  of  irregular 
troops  are  classed  the  Go^icks 
and  militia.  The  militia  consists 
of  a  few  local  battalions  of  infan- 
try and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Trans-Caspia, 
and  includes  the  newly  formed 
Caucasian  Drujinoy  and  a  few 
hundred  mounted  Turcomans  in 
Central  Asia.  In  a  few  years' 
time,  when  the  organisation  of  the 
Drujina  is  complete,  they  will  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  perma- 
nent garrison  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
will,  if  necessary,  release  a  few 
battalions  of  regular  troops  for 
active  operations  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  enrolled  Turcoman  horsemen 
are  an  insignificant  force,  which, 
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for  political  reasons,  it  is  not 
thought  at  present  advisable  to 
increase.  We  are  aware  that, 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  the 
influx  of  foreign  travellers  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  opening 
of  the  Trans -Caspian  railway  to 
Samarcand,  the  Russian  officials 
made  a  great  display  of  the  few 
mounted  Turcomans,  and  assured 
their  visitors  that  there  were  many 
thousands  of  such  horsemen  ready 
to  march  on  India;  but  these 
statements  were  without  the  small- 
est foundation  in  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  at  that  very  time  the 
Turcomans  generally,  whose  atti- 
tude towards  Russia  is  by  no 
means  favourable,  were,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  being  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  horses.  The 
Turcomans  have  never  fought  on 
foot,  and  without  horses  they 
bcksome  as  harmless  as  unarmed 
peasants. 

The  Cossacks  are  an  important 
item,  numerically,  in  estimating 
the  forces  of  Russia.  Sir  C.  Dilke 
apparently  believes  that  there  are 
swarms  of  these  troops  ready  and 
fit  to  meet  European  cavalry,  and 
to  cover  the  advance  of  an  invad- 
ing Russian  army.  His  opinion, 
however,  is  not  accepted  by  Colonel 
Maurice  and  other  competent  mili- 
tary critics,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
endorsed  by  the  Russian  military 
chiefs.  The  Cossacks  proved  worth- 
less in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Russian 
staff  admit  that  they  signally  failed 
to  show  any  improvement  in  the 
important  cavalry  manoeuvres  held 
some  three  years  ago  in  the  west- 
em  provinces  of  Russia.  They 
were  admirably  adapted  for  service 
against  the  unorganised  levies  of 
the  Central  Asian  khanates,  but 
they  cannot  for  one  moment  com- 
pare with  our  Indian  irregular 
horse.  As  cavalry  they  would 
certainly  prove  useless  against  the 
trained  squadrons  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  they  have  never 


been  drilled  to  act  efficiently  as 
infantry. 

We  fully  acknowledge  the  public 
service  rendered  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  in  calling  attention  to  the 
whole  question  of  modem  armies, 
and  showing  its  connection  with 
practical  politics;  but  his  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  value  of 
ihe  Russian  irregular  troops  and 
OpoUchenie  is,  among  other  in- 
stances, a  particularly  strong  proof 
that  in  military  matters  he  is  not 
a  safe  guide.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  his  books  soon  shows  the 
military  student  that,  alike  in 
questions  of  principle  and  of  de- 
tail, his  judgment  often  fails  from 
want  of  practical  training ;  though 
had  he  done  a  few  years'  army  ser- 
vice, and  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Staff  College  course,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  one  of  our  ablest 
officers. 

We  have  just  dealt  with  a 
question  of  principle,  and  without 
being  hypercriticaJ,  we  think  we 
might  usefully  point  out  an  in- 
stance of  the  class  of  error  in 
detail  into  which  the  civilian 
naturally  falls.  Speaking  of  Eng- 
lish cavalry  equipment,  Sir  0. 
Dilke  ridicules  the  custom  of 
wearing  the  sword,  and  placing 
the  carbine  in  a  bucket  attached 
to  the  saddle.  Has  Sir  C.  Dilke 
ever  tried  to  trot  or  gallop  with 
a  carbine  slung  on  his  back? 
We  are  certain  he  would  not  un- 
necessarily prolong  the  back-break- 
ing experiment.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  when  dismounted  for 
ever  so  short  a  time,  our  cavalry 
soldier,  whose  firearm  is  attached 
to  his  horse,  "  is  incapable  of  de- 
fending himself,  because  the  sword 
is  of  little  use  to  him  when  off  his 
steed."  Does  it  not  occur  to  Sir 
C.  Dilke  that  if  the  horseman 
voluntarily  dismounts,  he  naturally, 
and  in  a  second  of  time,  takes  his 
carbine  from  the  saddle ;  and  that 
if  thrown,  or  otherwise  involun- 
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tarilj  dismounted,  the  weight  of 
the  carbine  attached  to  his  person 
would  seriously  increase  the  sever- 
ity of  the  fall,  and  hamper  his 
rising!  As  to  a  man  being  de- 
fenceless on  foot  when  armed  with 
a  sword,  we  must»  if  this  were 
true,  remain  in  dumb  admiration 
of  the  infantry  officers  in  all  the 
armies  of  the  world,  who  have 
hitherto  marched  defenceless  into 
the  thick  of  battle;  but  a  little 
reflection  will  surely  convince  even 
Sir  0.  Dilke  that  at  close  quar- 
ters, on  foot,  a  sword  is  a  better 
weapon  than  a  carbine  without 
fixed  bayonet.  The  mistake  which 
he  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  our 
cavalry  equipment  has,  he  says, 
been  <^  remedied  in  a  portion  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  and  in  the  Alge- 
rian epcLhie"  We  should  opine 
that  these  troops  are,  not  unnatu- 
rally, behind  the  times.  When  a 
horseman  first  gets  a  carbine,  he 
carries  it  in  his  hand,  then  he  im- 
proves matters  by  slinging  it  on  his 
back ;  and  finally,  when  his  equip- 
ment gets  more  perfect  and  com- 
plicated, he  arranges  to  attach  it 
to  the  saddle,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  ready  to  his  hand  when 
mounted,  and  rapidly  detached 
when  dismounted. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to 
dwell  too  much  on  details,  and 
returning  to  our  consideration  of 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  forces, 
we  will  now  take  the  troops  of 
the  third  class — that  is,  the  regular 
army,  as  distinct  from  Cossacks, 
militia,  and  Opoltchenie, 

In  the  returns  for  the  year  1883, 
we  find  that  the  contingent  of 
recruits  passed  into  the  regular 
army  numbered  214,133.  There 
has  been  some  slight  increase  since 
that  date,  and  the  numbers  may 
now  possibly  reach  220,000,  which 
gives,  on  a  peace  footing,  an  army 
of  about  800,000  men,  and  on  a 
war  footing,  over  2,300,000  men 
of  all  arms.     If  to  this  we  add 


the  Cossack  force,  whose  value  we 
have  questioned,  we  shall  still  have 
an  army  only  nominally  approach- 
ing in  numbers  to  that  of  Cfermany, 
and  we  are  unable  therefore  to 
understand  Sir  C.  Dilke's  assamp 
tion  that  the  Russian  army  is 
numerically  superior  to  those  of 
Germany  and  Austria  together. 
But  numbers  alone  are  a  small 
matter  in  estimating  comparative 
strength.  We  must  at  once  point 
out  that  only  some  three-foordis  of 
the  Russian  forces  belong  to  the 
army  in  Europe,  whilst  for  the 
remaining  fourth,  duties  are  found 
in  Asia;  and  we  cannot  too  strong- 
ly insist  on  the  fact,  that  neither 
by  her  railway  system,  nor  by  her 
organisation,  is  Russia  in  a  posi- 
tion to  concentrate  or  supply  her 
troops  with  the  facility  of  which 
Germany  has  given  proofs,  and  in 
which  Austria  is  not  wanting. 

The  raw  material  of  the  Russian 
army  is  in  many  respects  unsur- 
passed. The  submission  to  discip- 
line, patient  endurance,  and  dogged 
courage  of  the  Russian  soldier,  are 
truly  marvellous ;  and  he  is  often 
animated  by  a  certain  kind  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  largely  tinged 
with  a  superstitious  form  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  which  nearly 
takes  the  place  of  fanaticism  in 
the  TYiorale  of  the  peasant- amy. 
But  it  is  an  army  of  peasants, 
and  of  unwarlike  and  unmilitary 
peasants,  who  under  the  short- 
service  system,  after  two  or  three 
years  passed  in  the  reserve,  have 
little  or  nothing  of  the  training  or 
spirit  of  the  soldier  left  in  them. 
Referring  again  to  the  figures  for 
1883,  we  find  that  among  the  con- 
tingent of  recruits  for  that  year, 
upwards  of  75  per  cent  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  never- 
theless education  is  purposely 
checked  and  makes  Httle  or  no 
progress.  Further,  we  find  that 
the  average  height  of  the  recruits 
in  1883  did  not  exceed  5  feet  4 
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inches,  and  consequently  that  the 
Brussians  have  no  advantage  in 
physique^  and  that  the  splendid 
men  collected  in  the  garrisons 
observed  by  foreigners,  in  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  or  Warsaw, 
are  anything  but  samples  of  the 
undersized  mass. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Russian 
army  as  a  peasant-army,  but  the 
word  is  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  low  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  class  from 
which  it  is  drawn.  The  social 
condition  of  Russia  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a 
few  short  paragraphs;  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again, 
but  we  must  here  call  attention  to 
certain  striking  differences  between 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  soldiers, 
which  we  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
different  levels  of  general  civilisa- 
tion among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  two  nationalities.  No  strong 
civilising  influences  struck  root  in 
Russian  soil  with  the  adoption  of 
Ohristianity ;  and  the  priesthood, 
which  in  other  countries  have  led 
the  van  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation, remain  even  to-day  a  by- 
word in  Russia,  on  account  of 
their  drunken  ignorance.  In  thus 
speaking  of  civilisation,  we  are  not 
referring  to  its  modem  accompani- 
ments, —  such  ajB  manufactories, 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  a  cheap 
press  ;  we  have  only  in  mind  that 
moral  civilisation  which  produces 
habits  of  self  -  restraint,  order, 
cleanliness,  perseverance,  and  simi- 
lar virtues.  And  as  regards  these 
virtues,  the  result  of  the  continu- 
ous moral  training  of  succeeding 
generations,  we  maintain  that  the 
Turkish  peasant  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  Russian.  The  Turks,  with 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  received 
something  of  the  ancient  civilisa- 
tion of  Arabia ;  and  themo^^,  what- 
ever may  be  his  faults,  has  from 
all  time  been  a  man  of  sufficient 
education  to  be  respected  on  that 


account  by  the  masses.  The  Mo- 
hammedan creed  in  its  best  and 
purest  form,  with  its  wonderful 
inculcation  of  sanitary  principles, 
of  self-denial,  and  of  abnegation  on 
this  earth,  has  been  accepted,  and 
remains  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Sultan's  Mussulman  subjects, 
the  guide  of  their  daily  life.  And 
finally,  the  influence  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
gave  way  to  the  Caliphs,  was  not 
unfelt  by  the  conquerors  of  Con- 
stantinople, whose  noble  architec- 
ture sufficiently  testifies  to  their 
cultured  taste. 

In  Russia  there  is  nothing  to 
answer  to  all  this.  There  are  no 
ancient  monuments,  no  architec- 
ture, and  no  works  of  art  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  even  a  bygone 
civilisation.  There  is  no  observ- 
ance of  the  simplest  sanitary  laws, 
and  there  is  no  idea  of  the  virtue 
of  self-restraint  in  the  individual. 
We  find  instead  that  drunkenness 
and  similar  vices  of  self-indulgence 
are  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, and  that  religion  is  a  super- 
stition which  often  acts  strangely 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
but  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  guide  for 
their  daily  conduct.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  Turk  has  much 
more  of  true  civilisation  than  the 
Russian,  that  he  will  therefore  pro- 
fit more  readily  by  the  introduction 
of  modem  ideas  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  that  consequently  he  is 
much  more  fitted  than  his  rival  to 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  a  high- 
ly orgazused  modem  army.  And 
to  this  we  must  add  that,  as  was 
proved  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish 
war,  the  proper  observance  of  many 
useful  sanitary  rules  has  made  the 
Turk  a  much  hardier  and  more 
enduring  soldier  than  the  Russian. 
We  know  that  we  shall  be  remind- 
ed of  the  passage  of  the  Balkans 
in  mid-winter,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  apparent  en- 
duran'ce  in  the  Russian  soldier; 
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but  with  regard  to  these  we  have 
to  reply  that  they  were  only  ex- 
amples of  the  discipline  and  dogged 
stubbornness  for  which  we  give 
him  full  credit.  The  Russians 
did  their  duty  nobly,  but  their 
physiqtie  was  not  equal  to  the 
strain  of  what  was  required  of 
them.  The  hardships  they  suffered 
made  them  die  as  flies  do  when 
winter  approaches ;  and  of  all  the 
great  armies  that  crossed  the 
Danube,  only  a  miserable,  dis- 
organised remnant  reached  the 
camp  of  San  Stefano. 

We  are  certainly  on  safe  ground 
in  saying  that  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  the  Russian  army  is  the 
want  of  good  officers  and  non- 
commisioned  officers.  Thon/ls  a 
distinct  improvem^t  in  the  train- 
ing of  Russian  officers  since  the 
last  war,  but  the  number  who 
have  received  anything  approach- 
ing a  satisfactory  education  is 
extremely  limited;  it  is  totally 
inadequate  for  the  command  of 
the  large  numerical  forces  of  the 
Tsar,  and  there  is  no  educated 
middle  class  from  which  to  draw  a 
further  supply.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  Turkish  officer  is  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  he  is  far  from 
it :  but  among  the  Turks  also  a 
vast  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  twelve  years.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  teaching  of  the  German 
officers,  and  we  must  remember 
that  the  Turkish  army,  being  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  requires  fewer 
officers,  and  will  be  more  easily 
provided  than  the  Russian  with  a 
sufficient  proportion.  As  regards 
personal  bravery,  both  Turkish 
and  Russian  officers  are  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world ;  but  both  have 
the  same  faults  of  carelessness  and 
want  of  forethought,  and  in  both 
armies  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  leaders  have  produced  serious 
disasters. 

In  one  respect  the  Russian  officer 


is  at  a  decided  disadvantage ;  the 
more  he  is  educated,  the  more  he 
will  be  separated  in  sympathy 
from  his  men,  who,  if  the  present 
system  be  maintained,  will  remain 
at  the  same  low  level  of  civilisa- 
tion as  existed  a  hundred  years 
ago.  To  those  who  have  any  real 
knowledge  of  Russia,  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  great  gulf, 
which  there  is  nothing  to  span, 
fixed  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  official  classes.  The  educated 
Russian  seldom  speaks  of  the 
peasant  without  some  epithet  of 
opprobrium.  Of  course,  to  the  in- 
telligent foreign  visitor  who  shows 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  peasants 
are  nos  braves  rnoujiks;  butamongst 
themselves,  official  Russians  invari- 
ably speak  of  cette  canaille  and  ces 
brutes  when  they  do  not  use  strong- 
er vernacular  terms.  It  is  only 
given  to  a  few  exceptional  men 
like  the  late  General  Skoboleff  and 
Oount  Paul  Schouvaloff  to  appre- 
ciate the  good  qualities  which  are 
hidden  under  the  rough  brutality 
of  the  common  soldier,  and  to 
secure  the  sympathy,  and  even 
love,  of  those  under  their  com- 
mand. It  is  here  that  we  con- 
sider that  the  ordinary  Turk,  as 
an  officer,  has  a  great  advantage. 
There  is  no  impassable  gulf  between 
him  and  his  men,  and,  for  reasons 
we  have  already  given,  increas- 
ing education  will  not  form  a  bar- 
rier depriving  him  of  their  sym- 
pathy. Count  Leon  Tolstoi  knew 
his  country  as  no  one  else  does ;  let 
those  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
our  views  read  his  wonderful  ro- 
mance, '  B^ore  and  After  the 
War.'  Any  intelligent  Russian 
will  admit  that  though  the  story 
refers  to  Napoleon's  invasion,  the 
description  of  society  will  apply 
perfectly  to  the  Russia  of  to- 
day. There  has  been  no  progress ; 
and  with  one  exception,  all  the 
characters  so  cleverly  drawn  in 
Tolstoi's  picture  show  the  same 
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utter  want  of  that  moral  self-con- 
trol which  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  all  genuine  civilisation.  That 
character  is  the  Princess  Marie, 
and  she  is  described  as  an  ami- 
able religious  enthusiast,  without 
intelligence  or  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  we  must  touch  briefly 
on  the  question  of  the  numerous 
nationalities  and  races  included 
among  the  Tsar's  European  sub- 
jects. Sir  Charles  Dilke  considers 
that  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  of  the  Russian  Empire 
lies  in  its  homogeneous  population. 
The  error  does  not  surprise  us,  for 
he  relies  on  his  personal  observa- 
tion, and  we  know  that  his  mis- 
conception is  shared  by  many  old 
residents  in  Russia,  who  have  not 
moved  out  of  the  larger  towns, 
or  off  the  main  lines  of  railway. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  go 
deeply  into  this  question,  but  we 
will  quote  from  the  'Armed 
Strength  of  Russia '  some  remark- 
able figures  in  refutation  of  Sir  0. 
Dilke's  contention.  Out  of  a 
conlingent  of  215,621  recruits  for 
the  regular  army,  we  find  that 
there  were  only  162,423  Russians, 
or  somewhat  less  than  a  proportion 
of  two -thirds.  The  remaining 
third  was  composed  of  14,886 
Poles,  8441  Jews,  5953  Lithuan- 
ians, 4107  Tatars,  and  19,811 
Letts,  Germans,  and  other  non- 
Russian  nationalities.  We  also 
find  the  Russian  official  distrust 
of  the  miscellaneous  races  clearly 
notified  by  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
and  German  recruits  are  carefully 
and  specially  distributed  through- 
out the  army  in  the  proportion 
of  80  per  cent  of  Russians 
to  20  per  cent  of  these  nation- 
alities. The  proportion  of  non- 
Russian  soldiers  in  the  army  is 
considerably  increased  if  we  adopt 
Sir  Oharles  Dilke's  method  of 
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calculation,  and  include  irregulars 
and  militia  in  our  estimate  of  the 
Russian  strength.  We  cannot 
now  pursue  this  subject  further, 
but  we  think  that  we  have  given 
sufficient  proof  that  assertions  as 
to  the  homogeneous  character  of 
the  Tsar's  forces  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  even  a  cursory  examination. 

We  have  not  yet  referred  to  the 
financial  position  and  general  re- 
sources of  Russia.  We  will  do  so 
here  but  briefiy,  as  we  shall  have 
to  return  to  this  subject  in  certain 
special  considerations  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  Eastern  question. 
Two  years  ago  Russian  finances 
appeared  to  be  in  a  thoroughly 
hopeless  condition.  The  value  of 
the  paper  rouble  was  as  low  as 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the 
Russo -Turkish  war;  the  budgets 
showed  ever-recurring  deficits  and 
increasing  expenditure,  humor- 
ously characterised  as  "extra- 
ordinary"; credit  was  practical- 
ly exhausted  on  the  European 
Bourses,  and  the  peasantry  were 
admittedly  suffering  from  over- 
taxation. It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  position  to-day  is  greatly 
improved.  The  improvement  is 
due,  first,  to  the  succession  of  two 
splendid  harvests  in  1887  and 
1888,  the  latter  accompanied  by 
failure  of  the  grain  crops  in  other 
countries;  and  secondly,  to  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  ability 
of  M.  Wishnegradsky,  the  present 
Minister  of  Finance.  But  we 
cannot  •  consider  this  temporary 
improvement  as  having  any  very 
solid  foundation.  Harvests  can- 
not always  be  good  in  Russia  and 
bad  elsewhere;  and  the  whole 
financial  policy  of  the  country  is 
still  directed  to  fostering  exotic 
manufacturing  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, the  only  sound  basis  for 
Russian  prosperity.  By  clever 
manipulation,  and  seizing  propi- 
3  E 
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tious  moments  for  his  operations, 
M.  Wishnegradsky  has  improved 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rouble, 
and  he  has  successfully  converted 
the  bulk  of  Russian  stocks.  But 
Russia  has  legitimate  requirements 
for  foreign  capital,  and  she  will  find 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  M. 
Wishnegradsky's  conversion  loans 
brought  little  or  no  ready  cash 
to  t£e  Russian  exchequer;  and 
though  they  apparently  improved 
Russian  credit  abroad,  there  was 
nothing  very  substantial  in  the 
results  achieved.  England  has, 
wisely,  entirely  ceased  to  invest 
in  Russian  funds;  Germany  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  conversion 
to  get  rid  of  a  large  proportion 
of  her  holdings;  and  the  French 
market,  the  only  favourable  one, 
is  now  overstocked  with  Russian 
funds.  M.  Wishnegradsky  may 
succeed  in  maintaining  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  Russian  stocks,  but  he 
will  find  it  hard  to  secure  the  new 
loan  which  it  is  the  secret  object 
of  his  ambition  to  obtain.  We  do 
not  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
an  empty  till  will  prevent  Russia 
from  going  to  war  as  long  as  she 
is  sure  of  the  proper  working  of 
the  machinery  for  printing  paper 
roubles.  But  to  commence  war 
with  an  empty  exchequer  and  an 
impoverished  country  proves  a 
dangerous  experiment  when  the 
struggle  is  prolonged.  Russia 
began  the  last  Turkish  war  with 
her  paper  rouble  worth  thirty-two 
pence.  She  made  peace  at  Berlin 
with  the  rouble  at  twenty -two 
pence ;  and  it  is  now,  after  eleven 
years  of  peace,  worth  only  about 
twenty -four  pence.  She  began 
hostilities  in  1877  in  a  financial 
position  much  more  favourable 
than  that  of  to-day,  and  yet  she 
was  completely  exhausted  by  her 
struggles  against  the  Turk,  and 
has  never  recovered  the  shock  to 
her  prosperity.  What  sinister  re- 
sults must  we  not  confidently 


anticipate,  if,  in  her  present  im- 
poverished condition,  ^e  were  to 
undertake  a  war  against  any  of  the 
richer  Powers  of  Europe  I 

We  have  thus  shortly  reviewed 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  chief 
individual  material  interests  and 
desires  of  the  more  important 
nationalities  of  Europe,  and  we 
have  also  briefly  considered  what 
are  the  resources,  as  r^ards  arma- 
ment and  finance,  of  which  they 
can  individually  dispose,  to  sup- 
port their  respective  political  aims. 
We  shall  now  turn  to  the  more 
intricate  problem  of  their  general 
relations  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  circumstances  which  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to  their  combin- 
ing together  in  different  groups, 
for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes. 

The  two  great  questions  which 
most  influence  European  politics 
originate  in  the  French  desire  to 
regain  possession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  in  the  ambitious 
policy  of  Russia  as  regards  India, 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula.  France  and  Crer- 
many  are  alone  directly  concerned 
in  the  former;  and  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  are 
alone  directly  interested  in  the 
latter.  But  the  general  antici- 
pation, be  it  right  or  wrong,  that 
the  success  of  either  France  or 
Russia  in  their  first  objects  would 
lead  these  restless  Powers  to 
further  activity  in  new  direc- 
tions, results  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  Powers  find  themselves  inter- 
ested in  both  the  primary  ques- 
tions which  mark  out  France  and 
Russia  as  the  two  Powers  most 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  peace 
of  their  neighbours.  Hence  we 
find  two  distinct  groups  in  Europe; 
the  one  consisting  of  France  and 
Russia,  and  the  oUier  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  whilst  England 
and  Turkey  are  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  latter,  and  are 
almost  sure  to  be  found  in  alliance 
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with  them  in  the  event  of  actual 
war.  As  regards  Spain,  her  minor 
interests  and  her  geographical 
position  may  enable  her  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  a  European  war ; 
but  should  she  take  part  in  the 
struggle,  her  interests,  such  as  they 
are,  would  be  almost  sure  to  pre- 
vent her  joining  France,  and  would 
be  more  likely  to  lead  her  into 
the  Austro-German-Italian  camp. 
Also,  we  must  here  point  out  that 
the  second  international  question 
which  we  have  to  discuss  affects 
indirectly  two  purely  Asiatic 
Powers,  China  and  Persia;  and 
hence,  in  our  treatment  of  the 
subject,  although  it  is  primarily 
an  affair  of  European  politics,  we 
shall  have  perforce  to  consider 
the  position  and  attitude  of  China 
and  Persia  in  relation  to  the  East- 
em  question,  the  greatest  problem 
of  modem  politics. 

If  we  consider  the  question  of 
the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
by  itself,  it  is  at  leajst  doubtful, 
considering  the  great  risks  involv- 
ed, whether  this  alone  would  ever 
lead  to  an  outbreak  of  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  Until  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  question  is  defin- 
itely settled,  we  do  not  believe 
that  France  will  risk  war  with  any 
of  the  more  important  Powers  for 
the  furtherance  of  her  covetous 
designs  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
elsewhere.  But  when  Alsace-Lor- 
raine has  been  either  recovered  or 
finally  given  up,  we  may  expect  an 
unpleasant  display  of  French  ac- 
tivity in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  quarters.  The  greatest  guar- 
.  itee  of  peace  among  civilised  na- 
tions is  their  appreciation  of  the 
cost  and  hazards  of  war.  War 
would  inevitably  prove  disastrous 
to  both  victor  and  vanquished  in 
the  case  of  such  States  as  France 
and  Germany,  where  a  highly  ad- 
vanced civilisation  has  necessarily 
produced  a  most  delicate  internal 
social  organisation. 


The  temper  of  the  German 
people  is  not  warlike,  although  it 
is  such  as  to  render  Uiem  submis- 
sive to  military  discipline,  and  spe- 
cially apt  for  that  elaborate  mili- 
tary organisation  which  cannot  be 
perfected  without  a  natural  love  of 
order  and  method.  The  German 
people  have,  moreover,  given  ample 
proofs  of  patriotism  and  courage, 
and  their  peaceable,  comfort-lov- 
ing temperament  is  no  absolute 
guarantee  that,  under  the  advice 
of  tried  and  trusted  leaders, 
they  may  not  yet  consider  them- 
selves forced,  in  self-defence,  to 
boldly  assume  the  offensive  against 
implacable  enemies.  In  view  of 
the  inevitability  of  a  struggle, 
purely  military  considerations 
would  probably  make  it  wise  for 
Germany  to  choose  her  own  time 
for  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. But  there  are  also  political 
considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  these  must  cause  her 
to  hesitate  even  to  appear  as  an 
aggressor.  Her  people,  however 
persuaded  of  its  necessity,  would 
view  such  an  attitude  with  repug- 
nance, and  she  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  make  her  allies  follow 
her  in  attack,  than  in  a  war 
which  was  purely  and  unmistak- 
ably a  war  of  defence. 

With  regard  to  the  French,  we 
venture  to  differ  somewhat  from 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  estimate 
of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  people,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  that  portion  of  the 
nation  which  interests  itself  suffi- 
ciently actively  in  current  politics 
to  control  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  intense  hatred  of  Germany 
and  the  Germans  which  certainly 
exists  among  all  classes  in  France. 
We  have  noted  also  the  enthusi- 
asm which  has  been  created,  not 
in  Paris  only,  but  throughout  the 
country,  by  every  incident  tending 
to  testify  to  the  improvement  and 
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strength  of  French  military  force, 
and  by  every  warlike  speech  pro- 
nounced by  irresponsible  soldiers 
or  by  would-be  politicians.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  France 
would  fight  at  once  to  repossess 
herself  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  if 
she  felt  confident  of  the  successful 
issue  of  the  struggle. 

But  that  is  the  question :  Could 
France  alone  beat  Germany  even 
if  the  latter  had  no  allies ;  and  is 
it  not  probable  that  Germany  could 
bring  stronger  allies  into  the  field 
than  could  possibly  be  found  to 
support  France? 

If  France  should  attack  Ger- 
many, there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the 
''alliance  of  peace,"  the  latter 
would  be  supported  by  Austria. 
France  may  be  strong  enough  to 
meet  Germany  alone,  though  this 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  certainly 
she  would  be  no  match  for  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  combined.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  distinctly  against  the 
interests  of  Russia  to  see  France, 
her  only  possible  important  ally  in 
Europe,  completely  crushed.  It 
is  therefore  possible,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  too  great  preponderance 
of  Germany,  Russia  might  inter- 
fere actively,  so  as  not  only  to 
hold  Austria  in  check,  but  to 
force  Germany  to  detach  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  army  to 
assist  Austria  on  her  eastern  fron- 
tier. Should  Russia  move  in  sup- 
port of  France,  the  forces  which 
Germany  could  direct  against  the 
latter  would  probably  be  weakened 
by  some  200,000  men,  and  then 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  would  be 
equally  doubtful  on  both  sides  of 
Europe,  though  the  advantage  of 
strategical  position  would  be  with 
the  Central  Europecui  Powers. 

Such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  naturally  been  fore- 
seen by  the  rulers  of  Germany, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  chief 


aims  of  Prince  Bismarck's  policy 
has  been  to  prevent  Russia  from 
definitely  casting  in  her  lot  with 
France.  With  this  object  Ger- 
many has  shown  willingness  at 
times  to  support  Russia  even  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  desires  of 
Austria ;  and,  indeed.  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  apparently  approved 
Russian  action  in  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula, when  that  action  was  cer- 
tainly unfavourable  to  Germany 
in  the  long-run,  and  was  arousing 
a  hostile  feeling  in  the  Grerman 
people.  Thus,  Prince  Bismarck 
acquiesced  in  the  expulsion  of 
Prince  Alexander  from  Bulgaria, 
and  by  his  subsequent  attitude  he 
has  distinctly  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
has  contributed  to  Russia's  success 
in  preventing  the  consolidation  of 
the  Bulgarian  Principality.  The 
German  Chancellor  has  doubtless 
made  his  calculation  as  to  how  far 
he  can  safely  go  in  this  direction ; 
and  whilst  he  temporarily  secured 
the  goodwill  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment by  what  he  thought  fit 
to  concede,  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed that  he  has  caused  it  to 
be  understood  that  there  is  a  lim- 
it to  such  concessions,  and  that 
that  limit  would  be  overstepped 
were  Russia,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  attempt  a  second 
invasion  of  Bulgaria  with  her 
armies. 

We  believe  that  it  is  Prince 
Bismarck's  policy  to  humour  the 
Tsar  personally,  and  to  make  every 
concession  which  can  be  made 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
important  material  advantage ;  but 
we  cannot  think  that  in  this  direc- 
tion his  success  has  been  very  great 
The  late  Emperor  William  was  un- 
doubtedly regarded  with  respect, 
and  perhaps  with  something  akin 
to  affection,  by  the  present  Tsar. 
The  relations  with  the  young  Ger- 
man monarch  are  not  so  clear,  but 
there  are  good  reasons  to  bdieve 
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that  they  are  by  no  means  of  too 
friendly  a  character. 

Everybody  will  remember  how, 
immediately  after  his  accession, 
the  present  Emperor  Wilhelm 
hastened  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
intention  of  this  precipitate  journey 
was  doubtless  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Russian  Court.  But  it 
was  far  from  succeeding.  Persons 
likely  to  be  well  informed  observed 
at  the  time  that  the  Tsar  was  un- 
favourably impressed,  both  by  the 
want  of  dignity  shown  by  his 
youthful  cousin,  and  by  the  appa- 
rent lack  of  good  feeling  displayed 
in  his  sudden  rush,  almost  from 
his  father's  deathbed,  to  the  enter- 
tainments necessarily  attendant  on 
an  official  visit  to  a  foreign  Court. 
Besides,  it  was  noted  in  St  Peters- 
burg that  the  Tsar  was  by  no 
means  pleased  at  the  ostentatious 
manner  in  which  the  German  Em- 
peror seized  the  occasion  of  a  re- 
view in  his  honour  to  exhibit  the 
thoroughness  of  his  military  train- 
ing, and  smartly  drilled  a  Russian 
regiment  of  which  he  is  the  titular 
chief.  The  Tsar  is  not  a  soldier, 
and  does  not  know  the  business  of 
a  drill-sergecuit,  and  it  was  distinct- 
ly galling  to  him  to  find  his  guest 
acting  so  as  to  cause  the  Russian 
officers  to  draw  invidious  compari- 
sons between  their  own  sovereign 
and  the  Potsdam  disciplinarian. 
At  the  time,  official  journalism  as- 
sured the  world  that  the  Tsar  and 
the  Emperor  had  sworn  eternal 
friendship  ;  but  recently  the  same 
official  journalism  has,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  In  the  *Nord,'  the 
organ  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  in  Belgium,  on  September 
2dd,  the  then  expected  visit  of  the 
Tsar  to  Berlin  was  spoken  of  as 
"a  peace  symptom  of  the  first 
water,  which  all  Europe  must  inter- 
pret as  such,  which  will  lessen  the 
tension  in  the  personal  relations 
between   the  two  most  potoer/ul 


sovereigns,  and  impart  a  more 
favourable  colour  to  the  whole 
European  situation,  so  that  the 
fear  of  war  may  cease,  at  least 
until  next  spring."  Comment  is 
unnecessary. 

The  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  Berlin 
naturally  renewed  public  discussion 
on  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  but  we  feel  confident 
that  it  did  not  materially  change 
the  general  situation.  The  Tsar's 
hesitation  and  delays  in  fixing  a 
date  for  his  reception  were  a  suffi- 
cient indication  that  the  idea  of  the 
visit  was  by  no  means  pleasurable 
to  him.  The  manner  in  which  his 
generally  impatient  cousin  passed 
over  the  offensive  capriciousness 
which  marked  the  acceptance  of 
his  invitation,  shows  clearly  that 
Germany  desires  to  avoid  any  im- 
mediate breach  of  the  peace.  The 
Tsar's  comparative  good -humour 
when  leaving  Berlin  would  indi- 
cate that  his  personal  suscepti- 
bilities had  been  smoothed  during 
the  visit,  and  further,  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  no  present  hostile  inten- 
tions against  his  empire.  This 
much,  then,  has  been  achieved,  that 
the  Tsar  is  in  a  better  humour  with 
his  German  cousin  than  he  was  two 
months  ago.  So  far  the  chances 
for  the  temporary  preservation  of 
peace  are  improved.  But  this  is 
all.  The  great  political  problems 
which  agitate  Europe  remain  un- 
changed, and  the  interests  of  the 
nations  which  face  each  other  in 
hostile  camps  are  as  divergent  as 
ever.  In  spite  of  all  the  Chancel- 
lor's efforts,  it  is  clear  that  Ger- 
many remains  in  a  most  difficult 
position,  her  eastern  and  western 
frontiers  respectively  threatened  by 
Russia  and  France,  two  most  power- 
ful and  assuredly  hostile  States. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  it  is  evident  that 
Austria  alone  is  not  a  sufficiently 
powerful  ally  to  fully  ensure  the 
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safety  of  Germany  :  and  hence  we 
see  Prince  Bismarck  eagerly  draw- 
ing Italy  into  close  alliuice  ;  alter- 
nately worrying  and  courting  Eng- 
land to  force  her  into  the  same 
combination  ;  sending  a  mission  to 
Spain  with  a  similar  object ;  mak- 
ing a  special  display  of  friendship 
for  Turkey;  and  assisting,  through 
the  labours  of  German  officers,  to 
reorganise  and  improve  the  Turk- 
ish army. 

As  regards  Italy,  Prince  Bis- 
marck's policy  has,  outwardly  at 
least,  been  fully  successful.  Italy 
has  openly  avowed  her  adhesion  to 
the  "alliance  of  peace."  In  ac- 
cordance with  German  desires,  she 
has  steadily  augmented  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces ;  and  in  com- 
plying with  the  suggestions  of  the 
German  staff,  she  has  not  hesitated 
to  impose  most  severe  burdens  on 
her  people. 

But  after  all,  what  is  the  value 
to  Germany  of  the  Italian  alliance  1 
First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  interests  of  Italy  in  a  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine are,  like  those  of  Austria, 
indirect.  They  are  confined  to  the 
prevention  of  the  possible  misfor- 
tune of  the  establishment,  to  her 
detriment,  of  French  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
possible  advantages  of  a  gain  of 
territory  in  Nice,  Savoy,  or  Tri- 
poli. When  the  decisive  moment 
comes,  Italy  will  undoubtedly  seek 
her  own  interests  first  and  before 
those  of  the  nations  with  whom 
she  is  now  apparently  in  close 
alliance.  Her  difficulty  lies  in 
her  geographical  position,  the  ex- 
tent of  her  exposed  seaboard, 
and  the  weakness  of  her  navy 
compared  with  that  of  France. 
The  combined  navies  of  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Germany  might  be  a 
match  for  that  of  France,  if 
they  could  safely  unite  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  France  has 
the  advantage  of  strategical  posi- 


tion; and  in  any  case,  if  Russia 
should  be  fighting  on  the  side  of 
France,  it  would  tax  the  resources 
of  Italy  to  secure  her  own  coasts 
from  hostile  invasion,  and  such 
troops  as  she  could  spare  after 
providing  for  this,  would  be  fully 
occupied  in  defending  the  Italian 
frontier  in  the  north-west. 

In  his  valuable  book  on  the 
'Balance  of  Military  Power  in 
Europe,'  Colonel  Maurice  has  ad- 
mirably explained  the  situation, 
and  has  pointed  out,  what  was 
so  strangely  overlooked  by  Sir 
Charles  Di&e,  but  is,  we  are  glad 
to  observe,  tacitly  admitted  by 
"Outidanos" — ^viz.,  the  immense 
value  to  the  Powers  of  Central 
Europe  of  the  active  assistance 
of  the  English  fleet.  Without  an 
English  alliance  the  action  of 
Italy  in  support  of  Germany  and 
Austria  would  probably  be  con- 
fined to  an  armed  neutrality, 
friendly  to  the  Austro-German  al- 
liance. With  the  assistance  of 
England  for  maritime  defence, 
Italy  could  readily  dispose  of  at 
least  300,000  men  for  active  hos- 
tilities against  France.  In  the 
first  case,  as  Italy  would  not  neces- 
sarily suffer  immediately  by  the 
defeat  of  Austria  and  Germany 
if  they  should  be  unsuccessful,  she 
might  trust  to  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents as  regards  future  risks. 
In  the  second  case — ^that  is,  if 
supported  by  England  —  Italy 
could  not  fail  to  attain  her  legiti- 
mate ends,  and  might  afterwards 
rest  at  ease,  secure  from  the  de- 
signs of  French  aggressive  ambi- 
tion. We  know  that,  since  his 
visit  to  Spithead,  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  has  seriously  stated  his 
opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war,  the  assistance  of 
the  British  fleet  would  be  worth 
500,000  men  to  the  central  alli- 
ance. We  would  go  further,  and 
must  maintain  that  if  both  Turkey 
and  Italy  were  the  allies  of  Eng- 
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land,  the  power  of  our  fleet  would 
free  a  million  Turkish  and  Italian 
soldiers  for  active  operations  on 
land. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  pro- 
bability, under  existing  circum- 
stances, of  Italy's  adopting  an 
attitude  of  armed  neutrality." 
This  is  a  phrase  often  used,  but 
of  which  the  definition  is  not  per- 
haps often  clear  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  use  it.  We  would  de- 
fine it  as  an  attitude  of  prepared- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  any  un- 
success  of  the  Power  against  which 
it  is  adopted;  and  it  does  not 
materially  differ  from  ^hat  Sir 
C.  Dilke  with  considerable  felicity 
terms  a  "  policy  of  pourboire" 

Our  considerations  thus  lead  us 
to  the  result  that,  as  regards  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
issue  of  a  struggle  between  iSrance 
and  Germany  alone  would  be  at 
least  doubtful  ;  that  Germany 
would  be  most  probably  sup- 
ported by  Austria,  but  that  this 
support  would  almost  certainly 
bring  Russia  actively  into  the 
field ;  that  the  alliance  with  Italy, 
unless  assisted  by  England,  can- 
not with  certainty  be  relied  on 
for  anything  further  than  the 
assumption  by  Italy  of  an  atti- 
tude of  armed  neutrality  against 
France,  which  would  still  leave 
the  final  result  doubtful ;  that 
England  holds  the  absolute  key 
of  the  position,  as  her  active 
support  of  the  Powers  united  in 
the  "  alliance  of  peace "  would 
certainly  turn  the  scale  of  victory 
in  their  favour,  and  would  secure 
the  discomfiture  of  France  and 
Russia,  should  they  dare  to  take 
the  offensive. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  right  in 
our  estimate  of  the  comparative 
forces  and  resources  of  the  chief 
European  nations,  it  is  evident 
that  the  adhesion  of  England  to 
the  present  alliance  of  the  central 
Powers  would,  even  in  the  eyes  of 


"  Outidanos,"  and  according  to  his 
definition,  justly  entitle  that  com- 
bination of  forces  to  be  considered 
as  a  "  league  of  peace."  The  com- 
bined strength  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  England  can  cer- 
tainly force  the  remainder  of 
Europe  to  keep  the  peace.  Why, 
then,  is  "Outidanos"  so  eager 
that  English  Ministers  should  re- 
frain from  even  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  country  finding 
its  advantage  in  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  special  constables,  who, 
at  great  personal  sacrifices,  are 
mounting  guard  to  protect  the 
peaceful  interests  of  Central  Eu- 
rope? We  are  not  .  of  those  who 
would  desire  to  see  England  blind- 
ly tying  her  hands  as  regards  the 
future.  There  is  no  reason  to-day 
for  our  going  out  of  our  way  to 
arouse  the  active  hostility  of 
France  and  Russia.  Circum- 
stances may  change,  but  surely, 
in  the  name  of  liberty  and  peace, 
we  may  at  all  times  rightly  let  it 
be  known  that  the  power  of  Eng- 
land will  be  promptly  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  any  marauding 
disturber  of  European  tranquil- 
lity. And,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, all  unprejudiced  students 
of  foreign  politics  must  perceive 
that,  in  the  immediate  future, 
Russia  and  France  are  alone  like- 
ly to  appear  in  the  character  of 
wilful  peacebreakers. 

We  have  thus  far  purposely  re- 
frained from  complicating  the  ques- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  any 
reference  to  considerations  regard- 
ing the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  But  this  question  would 
almost  certainly  affect  the  action  of 
more  than  one  Power  in  a  general 
European  war;  and,  as  we  shall 
show  in  a  future  paper,  it  concerns 
not  only  the  great  Powers  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  also,  directly 
or  indirectly,  several  of  the  minor 
kingdoms  and  States. 

KYPIOS. 
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CHAPTER  VII. — CONTAINS  A  LOVE  INTERLUDE. 


Next  day  Lefevre  learned  that 
the  police  had  been  again  baffled 
in  their  part  of  the  inquiry.  The 
detective  had  contrived  to  trace 
his  man — though  not  till  the  morn- 
ing after  the  event — to  the  St 
Fancras  Hotel,  where  he  had  dined 
in  private,  and  gone  to  bed  early, 
and  whence  he  had  departed  on 
foot  before  any  one  was  astir,  to 
catch,  it  was  surmised,  the  first 
train.  But  wherever  he  had  gone, 
it  was  just  as  in  the  former  case  : 
from  the  time  the  hotel  door  had 
closed  on  his  cloaked  figure,  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost. 

Nor  could  Lady  Mary  Fane  add 
anything  of  moment  to  what 
Lefevre  already  knew  or  guessed. 
Her  account  of  her  adventure 
(which  she  gave  him  in  her  father's 
house,  whither  she  had  been  re- 
moved on  the  third  day)  was  as 
follows :  She  was  returning  home 
from  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  dressed 
according  to  her  habit  when  she 
went  there ;  she  had  crossed  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  was  proceeding 
straight  into  St  J ames's  Park,  when 
she  became  aware  of  a  man  walking 
in  the  same  direction  as  herself, 
and  at  the  same  pace.  She  casual- 
ly noted  that  he  looked  like  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner,  and  that  he 
had  about  him  an  indefinable  sug- 
gestion of  death  clinging  with  an 
eager,  haggard  hope  to  life,  —  a 
suggestion  which  melted  the  heart 
of  the  beholder,  as  if  it  were  the 
mute  appeal  of  a  drowning  sailor. 
She  was  stirred  to  pity ;  and  when 
he  suddenly  appeared  to  reel  from 
weakness,  she  stepped  out  to  him 
on  an  overwhelming  impulse,  laid 
a  steadying  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
asked  what  ailed  him.    He  turned 


on  her  a  pair  of  wonderful  dark 
eyes,  which  were  animal-like  in 
their  simple,  direct  appeal,  and 
their  moist  softnesa  He  hegged 
her  to  lead  him  aside  into  a  path 
by  which  few  would  pass  :  he  dis- 
liked being  stared  at.  Thinking 
only  of  him  as  a  creature  in  sick- 
ness and  distress,  she  obeyed  with- 
out a  thought  for  herself.  She 
helped  him  to  sit  down  upon  a 
bench,  and  sat  down  by  him  and 
felt  hi9  pulse.  He  looked  at  her 
with  an  open,  kindly  eye,  with  a 
simple -seeming  gratitude,  which 
held  her  strangely  (though  she  only 
perceived  that  clearly  on  looking 
back).  He  said  to  her  suddenly, — 
There  was  a  deep,  mystical 
truth  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
to  its  children — that  they  should 
prefer  in  their  moments  of  human 
weakness  to  pray  to  the  Yirgin- 
mother ;  for  woman  is  always  man's 
best  friend." 

She  looked  in  his  face,  wondering 
at  him,  still  with  her  fi[nger  on  his 
pulse,  when  she  felt  an  unconscious- 
ness come  over  her,  not  unlike 
"  the  thick,  sweet  mystery  of  chlo- 
roform ; "  and  she  knew  no  more 
till  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the 
hospital  bed.  "  Revived  by  you," 
she  said  to  Lefevre. 

He  inquired  further,  as  to  her 
sensations  before  unconsciousness, 
and  she  replied  in  these  striking 
words :  "  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
strung  upon  a  complicated  system 
of  threads,  and  as  if  they  tingled 
and  tingled,  and  grew  tighter  to 
numbness."  That  answer,  he  saw, 
was  kindred  to  the  description 
given  by  the  young  officer  of  his 
condition.  It  was  clear  that  in 
both  cases  the  nerves  had  been 
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seriously  played  upon;  but  for 
what  purpose?  What  was  the 
secret  of  the  stranger's  endeavour  ? 
What  did  he  seek  1  —  and  what 
find'?  To  these  questions  no  satis- 
factory answer  would  come  for  the 
asking,  so  that  in  his  impatience 
he  was  tempted  to  break  through 
the  severe  self-restraint  of  science, 
and  let  unfettered  fancy  find  an 
answer. 

But,  most  of  all,  he  longed  to 
see  close  to  him  the  man  whom  the 
police  sought  for  in  and  out,  to 
judge  for  himself  what  might  be 
the  method  and  the  purpose  of  his 
strange  outrages.  He  scarcely  de- 
sired his  capture,  for  he  thought  of 
the  possible  results  to  Julius,  and 

yet          Day  after  day  passed,  and 

still  the  man  was  unf  ound,  and  very 
soon  a  change  came  over  Lefevre's 
life,  which  lifted  it  so  far  above  the 
plane  of  his  daily  professional  ex- 
perience, that  all  speculation  about 
the  mysterious  "  M.  Dolaro,"  and 
his  probable  relation  to  Julius,  fell 
for  a  time  into  the  dim  background. 
The  doctor  had  been  calling  daily 
in  Carlton  Terrace  to  see  his 
patient,  when,  on  a  certain  memor- 
able day,  he  intimated  to  her  father 
that  she  was  so  completely  recover- 
ed that  there  was  no  need  of  his 
calling  on  her  professionally  again. 
The  old  lord,  looking  a  little  fluster- 
ed, asked  him  if  he  could  spare  a 
few  minutes'  conversation,  and  led 
him  into  his  study. 

"  My  dear  Lefevre,"  said  he,  "I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  you  any 
adequate  return  for  what  you  have 
done  for  my  daughter.  Money  can't 
do  it ;  no,  nor  my  friendship  either, 
though  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say  so. 
But  I  have  an  idea,  which  I  think 
it  best  to  set  before  you  frankly. 
You  are  a  bachelor  :  it  is  not  good 
to  be  a  bachelor,"  he  went  on,  lay- 
ing his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
doctor's  arm,  and  flushing — old  man 
of  the  world  though  he  was — flush- 


ing to  the  eyes.  "  What — what  do 
you  think  of  my  daughter  1  I  mean, 
not  as  a  doctor,  but  as  a  man  ?  " 

Lefevre  was  not  in  his  first 
youth,  and  he  had  had  his  admira- 
tions for  women  in  his  time,  as  all 
healthy  men  must  have,  but  yet  he 
was  made  as  deliriously  dizzy  as  if 
he  were  a  boy  by  his  guess  at  what 
Lord  Bivercourt  meant. 

"Why,"  he  stammered,  "I 
think  her  the  most  beautiful,  intel- 
ligent,  and — and  attractive  woman 
I  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  father,  "  I  be- 
lieve she  is  pretty  well  in  all  these 
ways.  But — and  you  see  I  frankly 
expose  my  whole  position  to  you — 
what  would  you  think  of  her  for  a 
wife?" 

"Frankly,  then,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  I  find  I  have  admired  her  from 
the  beginning  of  this,  but  I  had  no 
notion  of  letting  my  admiration  go 
farther,  because  I  conceived  that 
she  was  quite  beyond  my  hopes." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord 
Rivercourt,  "you  have  relieved 
me  and  delighted  me  immensely. 
I  know  no  man  that  I  would  like 
so  well  for  a  son-in-law.  And 
after  all,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
life  you  have  saved  with  such  risk 
to  yourself — oh,  I  know  all  about 
it — should  be  devoted  to  making 
yours  happy.  And — and  I  under- 
stand from  her  mother  that  Mary 
is  quite  of  the  same  opinion  her- 
self. Now,  will  you  go  and  speak 
to  her  at  once,  or  will  you  wait 
till  another  day  ?  You  will  have 
to  decide  that,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  "not  only  as  lover,  but  as 
doctor." 

Lefevre  hesitated  for  but  an  in- 
stant ;  for  what  true,  manly  lover 
would  have  decided  to  withdraw 
till  another  day  when  the  door 
to  his  mistress  was  held  open  to 
him? 

"  I'll  see  her  now,"  he  said. 
Lord  Rivercourt  led  the  doctor 
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back  to  his  daughter,  and  left  him 
with  her.  There  were  some  mo- 
ments of  chilling  doubt  and  cold 
uncertainty,  and  then  came  a  rush 
of  warm  feeling  at  the  bidding  of 
a  shy  glance  from  Lady  Mary.  He 
bent  over  her  and  murmured  he 
scarcely  knew  what^  but  he  heard 
clearly  and  with  a  divine  ecstasy 
a  softly-whispered  "  Tes  /  "  which 
thrilled  in  his  heart  for  days  and 
months  afterwards,  and  then  he 
turned  to  him  her  face,  her  beauti- 
ful face  illumined  witli  love,  and 
kissed  it :  between  two  who  had 
been  drawn  together  as  they  had, 
what  words  were  needed,  or  what 
could  poor  words  convey  1 

About  an  hour  later  he  walked 
to  Savile  Bow  to  dress  and  return 
for  dinner.  He  walked,  because 
he  felt  surcharged  with  life.  He 
desired  peace  and  goodwill  among 
men;  he  pitied  with  all  his  soul 
the  weary  and  the  broken  whom 
he  met,  and  wondered  with  regret 
that  men  should  get  irremediably 
involved  in  the  toils  of  their  own 
misdeeds;  he  was  profuse  with 
coppers,  and  even  small  silver,  to 
the  wretched  waifs  of  society  who 
swept  the  crossings  he  had  to  take 
on  his  triumphant  way ;  he  would 
even  have  bestowed  forgiveness  on 
his  greatest  enemy  if  he  had  met 
him  then; — ^for  the  divine  joy  of 
love  was  singing  in  his  heart  and 
raising  him  to  the  serene  and 
glorious  empyrean  of  heroes  and 
gods.  Oh  matchless  magic  of  the 
human  heart,  which  confounds  all 


the  hypotheses  of  science,  and 
flouts  all  its  explanations! 

It  was  that  evening  when  he 
and  Lady  Mary  sat  in  sweet  con- 
verse that  she  said  to  him  these 
words,  which  he  hung  for  ever 
after  about  his  heart — 

"  Surely,  never  before  did  a  man 
win  a  wife  as  you  have  won  me  ! 
You  made  me  well  by  putting  your 
own  life  into  me;  so  what  could 
I  do  but  give  you  the  life  that  was 
already  your  own ! " 

Thus  day  followed  day  on  golden 
wings:  Lefevre  in  the  morning 
occupied  with  the  patients  that 
thronged  his  consulting-room;  in 
the  afternoon  dispensing  healing, 
and,  where  healing  was  impossible, 
cheerfulness  and  courage,  in  his 
hospital  wards ;  and  in  tiie  evening 
finding  inspiration  and  strength  in 
the  company  of  Lady  Mary — ^for 
her  love  was  to  him  better  than 
vnne.  All  who  went  to  him  in 
those  days  found  him  changed,  and 
in  a  sense  glorified.  He  had  always 
been  considerate  and  kind;  but  the 
weakness,  the  folly,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  poor  human  nature,  which 
were  often  laid  bare  to  his  search- 
ingscrutiny,  had  frequently  plunged 
him  into  a  welter  of  despondency 
and  shame,  out  of  which  he  would 
cry,  "  AlaA  for  Crod's  image !  Alas 
for  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ! " 
But  in  those  days  it  seemed  as  if 
disease  and  death  appeared  to  him 
mere  trivial  accidents  of  life,  with 
the  result  that  no  "  case,"  however 
bad,  was  sent  away  empty  of  hope. 


CHAPTBB  VIII. — STRANGE 

It  happened,  however,  that  just 
when  all  the  bays  and  creeks  of 
Dr  Lefevre's  attention  were  occu- 
pied, as  by  a  spring-tide,  with  the 
excellent,  the  divine  fortune  that 
had  come  to  him, — ^when  he  seemed 
thus  most    completely  divorced 


SCENES  IN  CUBZON  STREET. 

from  anxious  speculation  about 
Julius  Courtney  and  "  M.  Dolaro,'* 
his  attention  was  suddenly  and  in 
unexpected  fashion  hurried  again 
to  the  mystery.  The  doctor  had 
not  seen  Julius  since  the  day  he 
had  received  him  in  his  bedroom — 
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it  must  be  admitted  he  had  not 
sought  to  see  him — but  he  had 
heard  now  and  then  from  his 
mother,  in  casual  notes  and  post- 
scripts, that  Courtney  continued  to 
call  in  Curzon  Street. 

On  a  certain  evening  Lady 
Lef  evre  gave  a  dinner  and  a  recep- 
tion, designed  to  introduce  Lady 
Mary  to  the  Lef  evre  circle.  Julius 
was  not  at  dinner  (at  which  only 
members  of  the  two  families  sat 
down),  but  he  was  expected  to 
appear  later.  It  is  probable,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  Lefevre 
would  not  have  remarked  the 
absence  of  Julius  from  the  dinner- 
table,  had  it  not  been  for  Nora. 
He  was  painfully  struck  with  her 
appearance  and  demeanour.  She 
seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  her 
beautiful  vigour  and  bloom  of 
health,  like  a  flower  that  has  been 
for  some  time  cut  from  its  stem ; 
and  she,  who  had  been  wont  to  be 
ready  and  gay  of  speech,  was  now 
completely  silent,  yet  without  con- 
straint, and  as  if  wrapt  in  a  dream. 

"What  has  come  over  Noral" 
asked  Lefevre  of  his  mother  when 
they  had  gone  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Ah,"  said  Lady  Lefevre,  "  you 
have  noticed  something,  have  you  1 
Do  you  find  her  very  changed, 
then?" 

"Very  much  changed." 

"  It's  this  attachment  of  hers  to 
Julius.  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  about  it  presently.  She 
seems  scarcely  to  live  when  he  is 
not  with  her.  She  sits  like  that 
always  when  he  is  gone,  and  ap- 
pears only  to  dream  and  wait, — 
wait  with  her  life  as  if  suspended 
till  he  comes  back." 

"Has  ity  indeed,  got  so  far  as 
that  ? "  said  her  son  with  concern. 
"  I  had  better  have  a  word  or  two 
with  Julius  about  it." 

Just  then  Mr  Courtney  was  an- 
nounced, and  there  were  introduc- 
tions on  this  side  and  on  that. 


He  turned  to  be  introduced  to 
Lady  Mary,  and  for  the  time  Le- 
fevre forgot  his  sister,  so  engrossed 
was  he  with  the  altered  aspect  of 
his  friend.  He  looked  worn  and 
weary,  like  a  student  when  the 
dawn  finds  him  still  at  his  books. 
Lady  Lefevre  expressed  that  in  her 
question — 

"Why,  Julius,  have  you  taken 
to  hard  work  ?  You're  not  looking 
well,  and  we  have  not  seen  you  for 
days." 

A  flush  rose  to  tinge  his  cheek, 
but  it  sank  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  sorts,"  said 
he;  "that  is  all.  And  you  have 
not  seen  me  because  I  have  bought 
a  yacht  and  have  been  trying  it  on 
the  river." 

"  A  yacht  I "  exclaimed  Lefevre. 
"  I  did  not  know  you  cared  for  the 
water." 

"  You  know  me,"  laughed  Julius 
in  his  own  manner,  "  and  not  know 
that  I  care  for  everything!"  So 
saying,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Le- 
fevre's  arm.  The  act  was  not  re- 
markable, but  its  result  was,  for 
Lefevre  felt  it  as  if  it  were  a  blow, 
and  stood  astonished  at  it. 

During  this  interchange  of  words 
Lefevre  (with  Lady  Mary)  had  been 
moving  with  Julius,  as  he  drew  off 
across  the  room  to  greet  Nora,  and 
the  doctor  could  not  help  observing 
how  the  attention  of  all  the  com- 
pany was  bent  on  his  friend.  Be- 
fore his  entrance  all  had  been  chat- 
ting or  laughing  easily  with  their 
neighbours ;  now  they  seemed  as 
constrained  and  belittled  as  is  a 
crowd  of  courtiers  when  a  royal 
personage  appears  in  their  midst. 
In  truth,  Julius  at  all  times  had  a 
grace,  an  ease,  and  a  distinction  of 
manner  not  unworthy  of  a  prince ; 
but  on  this  occasion  he  had  an 
added  something,  an  indefinable 
attraction  which  strangely  held 
the  attention.  Lefevre,  therefore, 
was  scarcely  surprised  (though, 
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perhaps,  a  trifle  disappointed,  con-  stantly  it  became  as  if  the  people 

sidering  that  he  was  a  lover)  to  in  the  room  were  the  instrument 

note  that  Lady  Mary  was  regard-  upon  which  he  played, — as  if  the 

ing  J ulius  with  a  silent,  wide-eyed  throbbing  human  hearts  around 

fascination.  They  convoyed  Julius  him  were  directly  connected  by 

to  Nora,  and  then  withdrew,  leav-  invisible  strings  with  the  ivory 

ing  them  together.  keys    that   puked  beneath  his 

There  were  several  fresh  arrivals  fingers.    What  was  the  music  he 

and  new  introductions  to  Lady  played  no  one  knew,  no  one  cared, 

Mary.    These,  Lefevre  observed,  no  one  inquired  :  each  individual 

she  went  through  half  -  absently,  person  was  held  and  played  upon, 

still  turning  her  eyes  on  Julius  in  and  was  allowed  no  pause  for  re- 

the  intervals  with  open  and  intense  flection  or  criticism.    The  music 

interest.  carried  all  away  as  on  the  flood  of 

"  Well,"  said  Lefevre  at  length,  time,  showing  them,  on  one  hand, 

smiling  in  spite  of  a  twinge  of  jeal-  sunshine  and  beauty  and  joy,  and 

onsy,  "what  do  you  think,  now  all  the  pride  of  life;  and  on 

you  have  seen  him,  of  the  fascinat-  the  other,  darkness  and  cruelty, 

ing  Julius?"  despair,  and  defiance,  and  deatJ^. 

She  gave  him  no  answering  smile.  It  might  have  been,  on  the  one 
but  replied  as  if  she  painfully  with-  hand,  the  music  with  which  Or- 
drew  herself  from  abstraction, —  pheus  tamed  the  beasts;  and  on 
"  I — I  don't  know.   He  is  very  in-  the  other,  that  which  ^schylus 
teresting  and  very  strange.    I — I  arranged  to  accompany  the  last 
can't  make  him  out.  I  don't  know."  act  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Prometheus 
Then  Lefevre  turned  his  eyes  on  Bound."    There  was,  however,  no 
J  ulius,  and  became  aware  of  some-  clear  distinction  between  the  joy- 
thing  strained  in  the  relations  of  ous  airs  and  the  sombre :  all  were 
his  sister  and  his  friend.    He  could  wrought  and  mingled  into  an  ex- 
not  forbear  to  look,  and  as  he  con-  citing  and  bewildering  atmosphere 
tinned  looking  he  instinctively  felt  of  melody,  which  thrilled  the  heart 
that  a  passionate  scene  was  being  and  maddened  the  brain.    But  as 
silently  enacted  between  them,  the  music  continued,  its  joyous 
They  sat  markedly  apart.    Nora's  strains  died  out ;  the  instrument 
bosom  heaved  with  suppressed  emo-  cried  aloud  in  horror  and  pain,  as 
tion,  and  her  look,  when  raised  to  if  the  vulture  of  Prometheus  were 
Julius,  plied  him  with  appeal  or  tearing  at  its  vitals;  darkness 
reproach — Lefevre  could  not  de-  seemed  to  descend  upon  the  room 
termine  which.   The  doctor's  inter-  — a  darkness  alive  with  the  sighs 
est  almost  drew  him  over  to  them,  and  groans,  the  disillusions  and 
when  Lady  Lefevre  appeared  and  tears,  of  lost  souls.    The  men  sat 
said  to  Julius —  transfixed  with  agony  and  dread, 
"Do  go  to  the  piano,  Julius,  the  women  were  caught  in  the  wild 
and  wake  us  up."  clutches  of  hysteria,  and  Courtney 
Nora  put  out  her  hand  with  himself  was  as  if  possessed  with  a 
a  gesture  which  plainly  meant,  frenzy :  his  features  were  rigid,  his 
"  Don't !  .  .  .  Don't  leave  me  ! "  eyes  dilated,  and  his  hair  rose  and 
But  Julius   rose,  and  as  he  clung  in  wavy  locks,  so  that  he 
turned  (the  doctor  noted)  he  bent  seemed  a  very  Gorgon's  head.  The 
an  inscrutable  look  of  pain  on  only  person  apparently  unmoved 
Nora.    He  sat  down  at  the  piano  was  old  Dr  Bippon,  whose  pale, 
and  struck  a  wild,  sad  chord.    In-  gaunt  form  rose  in  the  back- 
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ground,  sinister  and  calm  as 
Death! 

The  situation  was  at  its  height, 
when  a  black  cat  (a  pet  of  Miss 
Lefevre's)  suddenly  leaped  on  the 
top  of  the  piano  with  a  canary  in  its 
mouth,  and  in  the  presence  of  them 
all,  laid  its  captive  before  Julius 
Courtney.  The  music  ceased  with 
a  dissonant  crash.  With  a  cry 
Julius  rose  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  cat's  neck :  to  the  general 
amazement  the  cat  lay  down  limp 
and  senseless,  and  the  little  golden 
bird  fluttered  away.  Then  the 
sobs  of  the  women,  hitherto  con- 
trolled, broke  out,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  men. 

"  O  Julius  1  Julius  !  what  have 
you  done?"  cried  Nora,  sweeping 
up  to  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  emotion. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  when 
with  a  strange  cry  —  a  strained 
kind  of  laugh  with  a  hysterical 
catch  in  it — she  sank  fainting  on 
his  breast.  With  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation of  pain  and  fear  he  bore 
her  swiftly  from  the  room  (he  was 
near  the  door)  and  into  a  little 
conservatory  that  opened  upon  the 
staircase,  casting  his  eyes  upon 
Lefevre  as  he  went,  and  saying, 
"  Gome !  come  quick  ! "  Lefevre 
then  woke  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  fixedly  regarding  this  last 
strange  scene,  while  Lady  Mary 
clung  trembling  to  his  arm.  He 
hurried  out  after  Julius,  followed 
by  Lady  Mary  and  his  mother. 

"  Take  her  1 "  cried  Julius,  stand- 
ing away  from  Nora,  and  looking 
white  and  terror-stricken.  Re- 
store herl  Oh,  I  must  not! — I 
dare  not  touch  her!" 

With  nimble  accustomed  fingers 
Lady  Mary  undid  Nora's  dress, 
while  the  doctor  applied  the  rem- 
edies usual  in  hysterical  fainting. 
Noia  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed 
them  upon  Julius. 

"O  Julius,  Julius!"  she  cried. 
"Do  not  leave  me!    Come  near 


me!  Oh!  .  .  .  I  think  I  am  going 
to  die!" 

"  My  love  !  my  life  !  my  soul ! " 
said  Julius,  stretching  out  his 
hands  to  her,  but  approaching  no 
nearer.  "I  cannot — I  must  not 
touch  you  !  No,  no  !  I  dare  not ! " 

"O  Julius!"  said  she,  "Are 
you  afraid  of  me?  How  can  I 
harm  you?" 

"  Nora,  my  life  !  I  am  afraid  of 
myself  !  You  would  not  harm  me, 
but  I  would  harm  you!  Ah,  I 
know  it  now  only  too  well ! " 

Then,  as  she  closed  her  eyes 
again,  she  said,  "I  had  better 
die!" 

"  No  you  must  not  die  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Your  time  is  not  yet ! 
Yes,  you  will  live ! — live !  But  I 
must  be  cut  off — though  not  for 
ever — from  the  sweetest  and  dear- 
est, the  noblest  and  purest  of  all 
God's  creatures ! " 

In  the  meantime  Lefevre  had 
been  examining  his  sister  with 
closer  scrutiny.  He  raised  her 
eyelid  and  looked  at  her  eye;  he 
pricked  her  on  the  arm  and  wrist ; 
and  then  he  turned  to  Julius. 

"Julius,"  said  he,  "what  does 
this  mean?" 

"It  means,"  answered  Julius, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
"  that  I  am  of  all  living  things  the 
most  accurst !  "  Then  with  a  cry 
of  horror  and  anguish  he  fled  from 
the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

Lady  Lefevre  followed  him  in  a 
flutter  of  fear.  Presently  she  re- 
turned, and  said,  in  answer  to  a 
look  from  her  son,  "  He  snatched 
his  hat  and  coat,  and  was  gone  be- 
fore I  came  up  with  him." 

Without  a  word  Lefevre  set 
himself  to  recover  his  sister,  and 
in  half  an  hour  she  was  well  enough 
to  walk  with  Lady  Mary's  assist- 
ance to  bed. 

The  guests,  meanwhile,  had  de- 
parted, all  but  two  or  three  inti- 
mates ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
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Dr  Lefevre  was  returning  h6me  in 
the  Fane  carriage.  Lord  River- 
court  and  he  talked  of  the  strange 
events  of  the  evening,  while  Lady 
Mary  leaned  back  and  half-absently 
listened.  They  were  proceeding 
thus  along  Piccadilly,  when  she 
suddenly  caught  the  doctor's  arm 
and  exclaimed — 

"Oh  !  Look !  The  very  man  I 
met  in  the  Park  !  I  am  sure  of  it ! 
I  can  never  forget  the  face ! " 

Lefevre,  alert  on  the  instant, 
looked  to  recognise  Hernando 
Courtney,  the  Man  of  the  Crowd  : 
he  saw  only  the  back  of  a  person 
in  a  loose  cape  and  a  slouch  hat 
turning  .in  at  the  gateway  of  the 
Albany  courtyard.  In  flashes  of 
reflection  these  questions  arose: 
Who  could  he  be  but  Hernando 
Gourtiiey  I — and  where  could  he  be 
going  but  to  Julius's  chambers? 
Julius,  therefore  (whose  own  con- 
duct had  been  that  night  so  extra- 
ordinary), must  be  familar  with 
his  whole  mysterious  course,  and 
consequently  with  the  peril  he  was 
in.  Before  Lefevre  could  out  of 
his  perplexity  snatch  a  resolu- 
tion, Lord  Riveroourt  had  pulled 
the  cord  to  stop  the  coachman. 
The  coachman,  however,  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  drive  home,  was 
driving  at  a  goodly  pace,  and  it 
was  only  on  a  second  summons 
through  the  cord  that  he  slackened 
speed,  and  obeyed  his  master's 
direction  to  "draw  up  by  the 
kerb." 

"Ill  get  out,"  said  Lefevre, 
"  and  look  after  him.  You'd  better 
get  Mary  home;  she's  not  very 
strong  yet,  and  she  has  been  upset 
to-night." 

He  put  himself  thus  forward 
for  another  reason  besides, — on  the 
impulse  of  his  friendship  for  Julius, 
without  considering  whether,  in 
the  event  of  an  arrest  and  an  ex- 
posure, he  could  do  anything  to 
shield  Julius  from  shame  and  pain. 


He  got  out,  saying  his  adieus, 
and  the  carriage  drove  on.  He 
found  himself  well  past  the  Albany. 
He  hurried  back,  nerved  by  the 
desire  to  encounter  Julius's  visitor, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  hope 
that  he  would  not.  In  his  heart 
was  a  turmoil  of  feeling,  to  the 
sur&ce  of  which  continued  to  rise 
pity  for  J ulius.  The  events  of  the 
evening  had  forced  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  Julius  possessed 
the  same  singular,  magnetic,  bale- 
ful influence  on  men  and  women 
as  his  putative  father  Hernando ; 
but  Julius's  burst  of  agony,  when 
Nora  lay  overcome,  had  declared 
to  him  that  till  then  he  had 
scarcely  been  aware  of  the  destmc- 
tivQ  side  of  his  power.  All  resent- 
ment, therefore,  all  sense  of  offence 
and  suspicion  which  had  lately 
begun  to  arise  in  his  mind,  was 
swallowed  up  in  pity  for  his  afflict- 
ed friend.  His  chief  desire,  now 
that  he  seemed  reduced  to  the 
level  of  suffering  humanity,  was  to 
give  him  help  and  counsel 

Thus  he  entered  the  Albany, 
and  passed  the  porter.  The  lamps 
in  the  flagged  passage  were  little 
better  than  luminous  shadows  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  hollow  si- 
lence re-echoed  the  sound  of  his 
hurried  steps.  No  one  was  to  be 
seen  or  heard  in  front  of  him.  He 
came  to  the  letter  which  marked 
Julius's  abode.  He  looked  into 
the  gloomy  doorway,  and  resolved 
he  would  see  and  speak  to  Julius 
in  any  case.  He  passed  into  the 
gloom  and  knocked  at  Julius's 
door.  After  a  pause  the  door  was 
opened  by  Jenkins.  Lefevre  could 
not  well  make  out  the  expression 
of  the  serving-man's  face,  but  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  voice  was 
shaken  as  by  a  recent  shock. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr  Courtney," 
said  Lefevre,  in  the  half  hope  that 
Jenkins  would  say,  "which  Mr 
Courtney?" 
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''^ot  at  home,  sir,"  said  Jen- 
kins in  his  flurried  voice,  and  pre- 
pared to  shut  the  door. 

Not  at  home,  Jenkins  %  Ton 
don't  mean  that  1 " 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Dr  Lefevre,  sir. 
Mr  Courtney  is  not  at  home,  but 
perhaps  he  will  see  you,  sir;  I 
hope  he  will ;  for  he  don't  seem  to 
me  at  all  well." 

'<But  if  he  is  engaged,  Jen- 
kins V 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  know  what  *  not- 
at-home'  means,"  answered  Jen- 
kins. "It  means  anything  or 
nothing.  Will  you  step  into  the 
drawing-room,  sir,  while  I  inquire  1 
Mr  Courtney  is  in  his  study." 

"  Thank  you,  Jenkins,"  said  the 
doctor ;  "  I'll  wait  where  I  am." 

Jenkins  returned  with  deep  con- 
cern on  his  face.  "  Mr  Courtney's 
compliments,  sir,"  said  he,  "and 
he  is  very  sorry  he  cannot  see  you 
to-night.  It  is  a  pity,  sir,"  he 
added,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
"  for  he  don't  seem  well.  He's  a- 
settin'  there  with  the  lamp  turned 
down,  and  his  face  in  his  hands." 

"Is  he  alone,  then?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  Jen- 
kins, in  manifest  surprise. 

"Has  nobody  been  to  see  him 
since  he  came  in  ? " 

"No,  sir,  nobody,"  said  Jen- 
kins, in  wider  surprise  than  before. 

It  appeared  to  Lefevre  that  his 
friend  must  be  sitting  alone  with 
the  terrible  discovery  he  had  that 
night  made  of  himself.  His  heart, 
therefore,  urged  him  to  go  in  and 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  give 
what  help  and  comfort  he  could. 

"  I  think,"  said  he  to  J enkins, 
"I'll  try  and  have  a  word  with 
him." 

"Tes,  sir,"  said  Jenkins,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  study.  He 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  then  turn- 
ed the  handle;  but  the  door  re- 
mained closed. 


"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  a  weary 
voice  within,  which  scarce  sound- 
ed like  the  voice  of  Julius. 

"I — Lefevre,"  said  the  doctor, 
putting  Jenkins  aside.  "  May  not 
I  come  in  ?  I  want  a  friendly  word 
with  you." 

"  Foi^ive  me,  Lefevre,"  said  the 
voice,  "that  I  do  not  let  you  in. 
I  am  very  busy  at  present." 

"  You  are  alone,"  said  Lefevre, 
"are  you  not?" 

"  ^one,"  said  Julius ;  "  yes,  all 
alone ! "  There  wsa  a  melting 
note  of  sadness  in  the  words 
which  went  to  the  doctor's  heart. 

"  My  dear  Julius,"  said  he,  "  I 
think  I  know  what's  troubling  you. 
Don't  you  think  a  talk  with  me 
might  help  you  ?  " 

"You  are  very  good,  Lefevre." 
(That  was  an  unusual  form  of 
speech  to  come  from  Julius.)  "  I 
shall  come  to  your  house  in  a  few 
minutes,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"Do,"  answered  Lefevre,  for 
the  moment  completely  satisfied. 
"  Do  ! "    And  he  turned  away. 

But  when  Jenkins  had  closed 
the  outer  door  upon  him,  doubts 
arose:  Ought  he  not  to  have  in- 
sisted on  seeing  whether  Julius 
wsA  in  truth  alone  in  the  study  1 
And  why  could  they  not  have 
had  their  talk  there  as  well 
as  in  Savile  Row)  These 
doubts,  however,  he  thrust  down 
with  the  promise  to  himself  that, 
if  Julius  did  not  come  to  him 
within  half  an  hour,  he  would  re- 
turn to  him.  Yet  he  had  not 
gone  many  steps  before  an  un- 
worthy suspicion  shot  up  and 
arrested  him  :  Suppose  Julius  had 
got  rid  of  him  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  mysterious 
companion  away  unseen  1  But 
Jenkins  had  said  he  had  let  no  one 
in,  and  it  was  shameful  to  suspect 
both  master  and  man  of  lying. 
Yet  Lady  Mary  Fane  had  dis- 
tinctly recognised  the  man  who 
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passed  into  the  Albany  court-  that  his  mind  became  a  jumble  of 

yard :    had    he    merely    passed  the  wildest  conjectures.    He  ima- 

through  on  his  unceasing  pursuit  gined  many  things,  but  never  con- 

of  something  unknown  1  or  were  ceived  that  which  soon  showed 

father  and  son  somehow  aware  of  itself  to  be  the  fact, 
each  other)    Between  this  and 
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He  let  himself  in  with  his  latch- 
key, went  into  his  dining-room, 
and  sat  down  dressed  as  he  was 
to  wait.  He  listened  through 
minute  after  minute  for  the  ex- 
pected step.  The  window  was 
open  (for  the  midsummer  night 
was  warm),  and  all  the  sounds 
of  belated  and  revelling  London 
floated  vaguely  in  the  air.  Twelve 
o'clock  boomed  softly  from  West- 
minster, and  made  the  heavy 
atmosphere  drowsily  vibrate  with 
the  volume  of  the  strokes.  The 
reverberation  of  the  last  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  a  lights 
measured  footfall  made  him  sit  up. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
then,  after  a  moment's  hestitation, 
sounded  on  his  own  doorstep. 
With  that  there  came  the  tap 
of  a  cane  on  the  window.  With 
thought  and  expectation  resolutely 
suspended,  Lefevre  swung  out  of 
the  room  and  to  the  hall -door. 
He  opened  it,  and  stood  and  gazed. 
The  light  of  the  hall-lamp  fell  upon 
a  figure,  the  sight  of  which  sent 
the  blood  in  a  gush  to  his  heart, 
and  pierced  him  with  horror.  He 
expected  Julius,  and  he  looked  on 
the  man  whom  he  had  followed  on 
the  crowded  pavements  some  weeks 
before, — the  man  whom  the  police 
had  long  sought  for  ineffectually  1 

"Won't  you  let  me  in,  Lefevre?" 
said  the  man. 

The  doctor  stood  speechless,  with 
his  eyes  fixed :  the  face  and  dress 
of  the  person  before  him  were  those 
of  Hernando  Courtney,  but  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  Julius, 


though  it  sounded  strange  and 
distant,  and  bore  an  accent  as  of 
death.  Lefevre  was  involved  in  a 
wild  turmoil  and  horror  of  surmise, 
too  appalling  to  be  exactly  stated 
to  himself ;  for  he  shrank  with  all 
his  energy  from  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  was  being  forced.  He 
turned,  however,  upon  the  request 
for  admission,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room,  letting  his 
visitor  close  the  door  and  follow. 

"  Lefevre,"  said  the  strange 
voice,  "  I  have  come  to  show  my- 
self to  you,  because  I  know  you 
are  a  true-hearted  friend,  and  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  that  ex- 
quisite charity  that  can  forgive  all 
things." 

"Show  myself/"  ...  As  Lefevre 
listened  to  the  strange  voice  and 
looked  at  the  strange  person,  the 
suspicion  came  upon  him — What 
if  he  were  but  regarding  an 
Illusion  1  He  had  read  in  some 
of  his  mystical  and  magical  writers, 
that  men  gifted  with  certain  powers 
could  project  to  a  distance  eidola 
or  phantasms  of  varying  likeness 
to  themselves :  might  not  this  be 
such  a  mocking  phantasm  of 
Julius  ?  He  drew  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  looked  again:  the 
figure  still  sat  there.  He  put 
out  his  hand  to  test  its  sub- 
stantiality, and  the  voice  cried 
in  a  keen  pitch  of  terror — 

"  Don't  touch  me ! — ^for  your  own 
sake  !  .  ,  .  Why,  Lefevre,  do  you 
look  so  amazed  and  overcome  1  Is 
not  my  wretched  secret  written  in 
my  face  1 " 
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"And  you  are  really  Julius 
Courtney  1"  asked  Lefevre,  at 
length  finding  utterance,  with 
measured  emphasis,  and  in  a  voice 
which  he  hardly  recognised  as  his 
own. 

"  I  am  Julius  Courtney  " 

He  paused,  for  Lefevre  had  put 
his  head  in  his  hands,  shaken  with 
a  silent  paroxysm  of  grief.  It 
wrung  the  doctor's  heart,  as  if  in 
the  person  that  sat  opposite  him, 
all  that  was  noblest  and  most 
gracious  in  humanity  were  dis- 
graced and  overthrown. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  voice,  "  I 
am  Julius :  there  is  no  other 
Courtney  that  I  know  of,  and  soon 
there  will  be  none  at  all."  The 
doctor  listened,  but  he  could  not 
endure  to  look  again.  "I  am 
dying — I  have  been  dying  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  for  a  dozen 
years  I  have  resisted  and  over- 
come death ;  now  I  surrender.  I 
have  come  to  my  period.  I  shall 
never  enter  your  house  again.  I 
have  only  come  now  to  confess  my- 
self, and  to  ask  a  last  favour  of 
you — a  last  token  of  friendship." 

"  I  will  freely  do  what  I  can  for 
you,  Julius,"  said  the  doctor,  still 
without  looking  at  him,  "though 
I  am  too  overcome,  too  bewildered, 
yet  to  say  much  to  you." 

"Thank  you.  You  will  hear 
my  story  and  understand.  It  con- 
tains a  secret  which  I,  like  a  blind 
fool,  have  only  used  for  myself, 
but  which  you  will  apply  for  the 
wide  benefit  of  mankind.  The  re- 
quest I  have  to  make  of  you  is 
small,  but  it  may  seem  extra- 
ordinary,— be  my  companion  for 
twelve  hours.  I  cannot  talk  to 
you  here,  enclosed  and  oppressed 
with  streets  of  houses.  Come  with 
me  for  a  few  hours  on  the  water ; 
I  have  a  fancy  to  see  the  sun  rise 
for  the  last  time  over  the  sea.  I 
have  my  yacht  ready  near  London 
Bridge,  and  a  boat  waiting  at  the 
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steps  by  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  a  cab 
will  soon  take  us  there.  Will  you 
come?" 

Lefevre  did  not  look  up.  The 
voice  of  Julius  sounded  like  an 
appeal  from  the  very  abode  of 
death.  Then  he  glanced  in  spite 
of  himself  in  his  face,  and  was 
moved  and  melted  to  unreserved 
compassion  by  the  strained  weari- 
ness of  his  expression — the  open, 
luminous  wiatfulness  of  his  eyes. 

"  Yes ;  I'll  go,"  said  he.  «  But 
can't  T  do  something  for  you  first  ? 
Let  me  consider  your  case." 

"  There's  nothing  now  to  be  done 
for  me,  Lefevre,"  said  Julius,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  You  will  perceive 
that  when  you  have  heard  me 
out." 

The  doctor  went  to  find  his  man 
and  tell  him  that  he  was  going  out 
for  the  night  to  attend  on  an 
urgent  case.  When  he  returned 
he  stood  a  moment  touched  with 
misgiving.  He  thought  of  Lady 
Mary — ^he  thought  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  Ought  he  not  to  leave 
some  hint  behind  him  of  the 
strange  adventure  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  embark,  and  which 
might  end  he  knew  not  how  or 
where  ?  Julius  was  observing  him, 
and  seemed  to  divine  his  doubt. 

"  You  need  have  no  hesitation," 
said  he.  "I  ask  you  only  for 
twelve  hours.  You  can  easily  get 
back  here  by  noon  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  south-west  wind  blow- 
ing, with  every  prospect  of  set- 
tled weather.  I  am  quite  certain 
about  it." 

Fortified  with  that  assurance, 
Lefevre  put  on  a  thicker  over- 
coat and  an  old  soft  hat,  turned 
out  the  lights  in  the  dining-room 
and  in  the  hall,  closed  the  door 
with  a  slam,  and  stood  with  the 
new,  the  strange  Julius  in  the 
street,  fairly  embarked  upon  his 
adventure.  It  was  only  with  an 
effort  that  he  could  realise  he  was 
3  F 
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in  the  company  of  one  who  had 
been  a  familiar  friend.  They 
walked  towards  Begent  Street 
without  speaking.  At  the  comer 
of  Savile  Row  they  came  upon  a 
policeman,  and  Lefevre  had  a  sud- 
den thrill  of  fear  lest  his  com- 
panion should,  at  length,  be  recog- 
nised and  arrested.  Oourtney 
himself,  however,  appeared  in  no 
wise  disturbed.  In  Regent  Street 
he  hailed  a  passing  four-wheeler. 

"  Wouldn't  ahansom  be  quicker? " 
said  Lefevre. 

"  It  is  better  on  your  account," 
said  Julius,  "that  we  should  sit 
apart." 

When  they  entered  the  cab, 
Oourtney  ensconced  himself  in  the 
remote  comer  of  the  otherseat  from 
Lefevre ;  and  thus  without  another 
word  they  drove  to  the  Embank- 
ment. At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
by  Oleopatra's  Needle,  they  found 
a  waterman  and  a  boat  in  waiting. 
They  entered  the  boat,  Lefevre 
going  forward  while  Julius  sat 
down  at  the  tiller.  The  waterman 
pulled  out.  The  tide  was  ebbing, 
and  they  slipped  swiftly  down  the 
dark  river,  with  broken  reflections 
of  lamps  and  lanterns  on  either 
bank  streaming  deep  into  the 
water  like  molten  gold  as  they 
passed,  and  with  tall  buildings 
and  chimney-shafts  showing  black 
against  the  calm  night  sky. 
Lefevre  found  it  necessary  at  in- 
tervals to  assure  himself  that  he 
was  not  drifting  in  a  dream,  or 
that  the  ghastly,  burning -eyed 
figure,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak  in 
the  stem,  was  not  a  strange  visitor 
from  the  nether  world. 

Soon  after  they  had  shot  through 
London  Bridge  they  were  alongside 
a  yacht  almost  in  mid-stream.  It 
was  clear  that  all  had  been  pre- 
arranged for  Julius's  arrival ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  were  on  board,  the 
yacht  (loosed  from  her  upper  moor- 
ing by  the  waterman  who  had 


brought  them  down  the  river)  be- 
gan to  stand  away. 

"We  had  better  go  forward," 
said  Oourtney.  "Are  you  warm 
enough  1 " 

The  doctor  answered  that  he 
was.  Oourtney  gave  an  order  to 
one  of  the  men,  who  went  below 
and  returned  with  a  fur-lined  coat 
which  his  master  put  on.  That 
little  incident  gave  a  curious  shock 
to  Lefevre  :  it  made  him  think  of 
the  mysterious  stranger  who  had 
sat  down  opposite  the  young  officer 
in  the  Brighton  train,  and  it  show- 
ed him  that  he  had  not  been  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  his  friend 
Julius  and  the  person  he  had  been 
wont  to  think  of  as  Hernando 
Oourtney  were  one  and  the  same. 

They  went  forward  to  be  free  of 
the  sail  and  its  tackling.  Courtney, 
wrapped  in  his  extra,  his  fur-lined 
coat)  pointing  to  a  low  folding- 
chair for  Lefevre,  threw  himself 
on  a  heap  of  cordaga  He  looked 
around  and  above  him,  at  the  rip- 
pling, flashing  water  and  the  black 
hulls  of  ships,  and  at  the  serene, 
starlit  heavens  stretching  over  all. 

"  How  wonderful ! — how  beauti- 
ful it  all  is !"  he  exclaimed.  "  All, 
all  1 — even  the  dullest  and  deadest- 
seeming  things  are  vibrating,  pal- 
pitating with  the  very  madness  of 
life !  He  set  the  world  in  my 
heart,  and  oh,  how  I  loved  ! — how 
I  loved  the  world  1 " 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  world,"  said 
Lefevre,  trying  to  speak  cheer- 
fully ;  and  you  will  take  delight 
in  it  again  when  this  abnormal  fit 
of  depression  is  over." 

"  Never,  Lefevre  !  —  never, 
never ! "  said  Oourtney  in  strenu- 
ous tones.  "I  regret  it  deeply, 
bitterly,  madly, — but  yet  I  know 
that  I  have  about  done  with  it ! " 

"Julius,"  said  Lefevre,  "  I  have 
been  so  amazed  and  bewildered, that 
I  have  found  little  to  say :  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  you  are  in  veiy 
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deed  the  Julias  I  have  known  for 
years.  But  now  let  me  remind  you 
I  am  your  friend  " 

"  Thank  you,  Lefevre." 

"  And  I  am  ready  to  help 

you  to  the  uttermost  in  this  crisis, 
which  I  but  dimly  understand. 
Tell  me  about  yourself,  and  let  me 
see  what  I  can  do." 

*<Tou  can  do  nothing,"  said 
Julius,  sadly  shaking  his  head. 

Understand  me ;  I  am  not  going 
to  state  a  case  for  diagnosis.  Put 
that  idea  aside ;  I  merely  wish  to 
confess  myself  to  my  friend." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Lefevre,  "  I 
may  be  your  physician  as  well  as 
your  friend.  "  As  long  as  you  have 
life  there  is  hope  of  life." 

"  No,  no,  no,  Lefevre !  There  is 
a  depth  of  life— life  on  the  lees — 
that  is  worse  than  death!  If  I 
could  retrace  my  steps  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  taking  my  know- 
ledge with  me,  then  !  But  no, 

I  must  go  my  appointed  way,  and 
face  what  is  beyond.  .  .  .  But  let 
me  tell  you  my  story. 

You  have  heard  something  of 
my  parentage  from  Dr  Rippon,  I 
believe.  My  father  was  Spanish, 
and  my  mother  was  English.  I 
think  I  was  bom  without  that 
sense  of  responsibility  to  a  tradi- 
tional or  conventional  standard 
which  is  called  Conscience,  and 
that  sense  of  obligation  to  consider 
others  as  important  as  myself, 
which,  I  believe,  they  call  Al- 
truism. I  do  not  know  whether 
the  lack  of  these  senses  had  been 
manifest  in  my  mother's  family, 
but  I  am  sure  it  had  been  in  my 
father's.  For  generations  it  had 
been  a  law  unto  itself ;  none  of  its 
members  had  known  any  duty  but 
the  fulfilment  of  his  desires ;  and  I 
believe  even  that  kind  of  outward 
conscience  called  Honour  had 
scarcely  existed  for  some  of  them. 
I  had  from  my  earliest  recollection 
the  nature  of  these  ancestors : 


they,  though  dead,  desired,  acted, 
lived  in  me, — with  something  of  a 
difference,  due  to  I  know  not  what. 
Let  me  try  to  state  the  fact  as  it 
appears  to  me  looking  back :  I 
was  for  myself  the  one  conscious- 
ness, the  one  person  in  the  world, 
all  else  —  trees,  beasts,  men  and 
women,  and  what  not— being  the 
medium  in  which,  and  on  which, 
I  lived.  I  conceived  of  nothing 
around  me  but  as  existing  to 
please,  to  amuse,  to  delight  me, 
and  if  anything  showed  itself  con- 
trary to  these  ends,  I  simply 
avoided  it  What  I  wished  to  do 
I  did;  what  I  wished  to  have  I 
had ; — and  nothing  else.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  in  these  points  I  was 
different  from  most  other  children 
of  wealthy  parents.  Where  I  dif- 
fered, I  believe,  was  in  having  a 
peculiarly  sensitive,  and  at  the 
same  time  admirably  healthy,  con- 
stitution of  body,  which  induced  a 
remarkable  development  of  desire 
and  gratification.  I  can  hardly 
make  you  understand,  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  make  you  feel — myself 
cannot  feel,  I  can  only  remember 
— what  a  bright  natural  creature 
I  was  when  I  was  young." 

"  Don't  I  remember  well,"  said 
Lefevre,  **  what  you  were  like  when 
I  first  met  you  in  Paris  ? " 

"Ah,"  said  Julius,  "the  change 
had  begun  then, — the  change  that 
has  brought  me  to  this.  I  con- 
template myself  as  I  was  before 
that  with  bitter  envy  and  regret. 
I  was  as  a  being  sprung  fresh  from 
the  womb  of  primitive  nature. 
I  delighted  in  Nature  as  a  child 
delights  in  its  mother,  and  I  throve  " 
on  my  delight  as  a  child  thrives. 
I  refused  to  go  to  school — and  in- 
deed little  pressure  was  put  upon 
me — to  be  drilled  in  the  paces  and 
hypocrisy  of  civilised  mankind. 
I  ran  wild  about  the  country;  I 
became  proficient  in  all  bodily 
exercises;  I  fenced  and  wrestl^ 
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and  boxed  ;  I  leaped  and  swam ;  I 
rowed  for  days  alone  in  a  skiff ;  I 
associated  with  simple  peasants,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  animals;  I  de- 
lighted in  air  and  water,  and  grass 
and  trees:  to  me  they  were  as 
much  alive  as  beasts  are.  Oh, 
what  an  exquisite,  abounding,  un- 
clouded pleasure  life  was !  When 
I  was  hungry  I  ate ;  when  I  was 
thirsty  I  drank ;  when  I  was  tired 
I  slept;  and  when  I  woke  I 
stretched  myself  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed. It  was  a  pure  joy  to  me 
in  those  days  to  close  my  fingers 
into  a  fist  and  see  the  beauty  and 
firmness  of  my  muscles.  When 
solemn,  civiliscKl  people  spoke  to 
me  of  duty  and  work,  I  listened 
like  an  idiot.  I  had  nothing  in 
my  consciousness  to  help  me  to 
understand  them.  I  knew  no 
more  of  duty  than  Orusoe  on  his 
island  ;  and  as  for  work,  I  had  no 
ambition,  —  why,  then,  should  I 
worki  I  read,  of  course;  but  I 
read  because  I  liked  it,  not  be- 
cause I  had  tasks  set  me.  I  read 
everything  that  came  in  my  way  ;- 
and  very  soon  all  literature  and 
science  —  all  good  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, and  all  genuine  science — 
came  to  mean  for  me  a  fine,  order- 
ly expression  of  nature  and  life. 
And  religion,  too,  I  felt  as  the 
ecstasy  of  nature.  So  I  fed  and 
flourished  on  the  milk  of  life  and 
the  bread  of  life. 

''But  a  time  came  when  I 
longed  to  live  deeper,  and  to  get 
at  the  pith  and  marrow  of  life. 
I  was  over  twenty  when  it  was 
revealed  to  me  in  a  noonday 
splendour  and  warmth  of  lights 
t^at  the  human  is  unspeakably 
the  highest  and  most  enthralling 
expression  of  life  in  all  Nature. 
ThiEtt  discovery  happened  to  me 
when  I  was  in  Morocco  with  my 
father,  who  died  there — ^no  matter 
how — among  those  whom  he  liked 
to  believe  were  his  own  people : 


my  mother  had  died  long  before. 
I  had  considerable  wealth  at  mj 
command,  and  I  b^an  to  live  at 
the  height  of  all  my  faculties;  I 
lived  in  every  nerve,  and  at  every 
pore. 

And  then  I  began  to  perceive 
a  reverse  to  the  bounteous  beauty 
and  the  overflowing  life  of  Nature, 
— a  threatening  quality,  a  devour- 
ing faculty  in  her  by  which  she  fed 
the  joyous  abundance  of  her  life. 
I  saw  that  all  activity,  all  the 
pleasant  palpitation  and  titillation 
in  the  life  of  Nature  and  of  Man, 
merely  means  that  one  living  thing 
is  feeding  upon  or  is  feeding  an- 
other. I  began  to  perceive  that 
all  the  interest  of  life  centres  in 
this  alter-devouring  principle.  I 
discovered,  moreover,  this  strange 
point, — that  the  joy  of  life  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  lose  or  surrender 
life." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lefevre,  "  the  giv- 
ing of  pleasure  is  always  more  ex- 
quisite and  satisfactory  than  the 
getting  it." 

"I  lost  life,"  continued  Julius, 
without  noting  Lefevre's  remark, 
— "  I  lost  life, — ^vital  force,  nervous 
ether,  electricity,  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it, — at  an  enormous ' 
rate,  but  I  as  quickly  replenished 
my  loss.  I  had  revelled  for  some 
time  in  this  deeper  life  of  give  and 
take  before  I  discovered  that  this 
faculty  of  recuperation  also  was 
curiously  and  wonderfully  active 
in  me.  Whenever  I  fell  into  a 
state  of  weakness,  wellnigh  empty 
of  life,  I  withdrew  myself  from 
company,  and  dwelt  for  a  little 
while  with  the  simplest  forms  of 
Nature." 

"  But,"  asked  Lefevre,  "  how  did 
you  get  into  such  a  low  condition  f  " 

"  How  1  /  lived  !  "  said  he  with 
fervour.  "  Yts;  I  lived:  that 
was  how!  I  had  always  delighted 
in  animals,  but  then  I  began  to 
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find  that  when  I  caressed  them 
they  were  not  merely  tamed,  as 
they  had  been  wont,  but  com- 
pletely subdued ;  and  I  felt  rapid, 
and  full  accessions  of  life  from  con- 
tact with  them.    If  I  lay  upon  a 
bank  of  rich  grass  or  wild  flowers, 
I  had  to  a  slight  extent  the  same 
revivifying  Sfensation.   The  fable  of 
Antaeus  was  fulfilled  in  me.  The 
constant  recurrence  and  vigour  of 
this  recuperation  not  only  filled  me 
with  pride,  but  also  set  me  think- 
ing.   I  turned  to  medical  science 
to  find  the  secret  of  it.    I  entered 
myself  as  a  student  in  Paris:  it 
was  then  I  met  you.    I  read 
deeply,  too,  in  the  books  of  the 
medieval  alchemists  and  sages  of 
Spain,  which  my  father  had  left 
me.    It  came  upon  me  in  a  clear 
flood  of  evidence  that  Nature  and 
man  are  one  and  indivisible,  being 
animated  by  one  identical  Energy 
or  Spirit  of  Life,  however  various 
may  be  the  material  forms;  and 
that  all  things,  all  creatures,  ac- 
cording to  the  activity  of  their  life, 
have  the  power  of  communicating, 
of  giving  or  taking,  this  invisi- 
ble force  of  life.    It  furthermore 
became  clear  to  me  that,  though 
the  force  resides  in  all  parts  of  a 
body,  floating  in  every  corpuscle  of 
blood,  yet  its  proper  channels  of 
circulation  and  communication  are 
the  nerves,  so 'that  as  soon  as  a 
nerve  in  any  one  shape  of  life 
touches  a  nerve  in  any  other,  there 
is  an  instant  tendency  to  establish 
in  them  a  common  level  of  the 
Force  of  Life.    If  I  or  you  touch 
a  man  or  woman  with  a  finger,  or 
clasp  their  hand,  or  embrace  them 
more  completely,  the  tendency  is 
at  once  set  up^  and  the  force  seeks 
to  flow,  and,  according  to  certain 
conditions,  does  flow,  from  one  to 
another,  evermore  seeking  to  find 
a  common  level, — always,  that  is, 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  need, 
or  the  greater  capacity.    I  saw 


then  that  not  only  had  I  a  greater 
storage  capacity,  so  to  say,  than 
most  men,  but  also,  therefore,  when 
exhaustion  came,  I  had  a  more  in- 
sistent need  for  replenishment,  and 
a  more  violent  shrinking  at  all 
times  from  any  weak  or  unhealthy 
person  who  might  even  by  chance 
contact  make  a  demand  on  my 
store  of  life." 

"And  is  that  your  secret?" 
asked  Lefevre.  "I  have  arrived 
in  a  diflerent  way  at  something 
like  the  same  discovery." 

"  I  know  you  have,"  said  J ulius. 
"But  my  peculiar  secret  is  not 
that,  though  it  is  connected  with 
it.  I  am  growing  very  tired," 
said  he,  abruptly.  "I  must  be 
quick,  Lefevre,"  he  continued  in 
a  hurried,  wei^  voice  of  appeal; 
"  grant  me  one  little  last  favour  to 
enable  me  to  finish." 

"Anything  I  can.  do  I  will, 
Julius,"  said  Lefevre,  suddenly 
roused  out  of  the  half-drowsiness 
which  the  soft  night  induced.  He 
was  held  between  alarm  and  fas- 
cination by  the  look  which  Julius 
bent  on  him. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  ask,  but  you 
are  fuU  of  life,"  said  Julius :  "I  am 
at  the  shallowest  ebb.  Just  for 
one  minute  help  me.  Of  your  free- 
will submit  yourself  to  me  for  but 
a  moment.  Will  you  do  me  that 
service  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Lefevre,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation;  "certainly  I 
wiU." 

Julius  half  rose  from  his  reclin- 
ing position ;  he  turned  on  Lefevre 
his  wonderful  eyes,  which  in  the 
mysterious  twilight  that  suffused 
the  midsummer  night  burned  with 
a  surprising  brilliance.  Lefevre 
felt  lumself  seized  and  held  in 
their  influence. 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  said 
Juliua 

The  doctor  gave  his  hand,  his 
eyes  being  still  held  by  those  of 
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Julius,  and  iuBtantly,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  he  plunged,  as  a  man  dives 
into  the  sea,  into  a  gulf  of  uncon- 
sciousness, from  which  he  present- 
ly emerged  with  something  like  a 
gasp  and  with  a  tremulous  sensa- 
tion about  his  heart.  What  had 
happened  to  him  he  did  not  know ; 
but  he  felt  slacker  of  fibre,  as  if 
virtue  had  gone  out  of  him,  while 
Julius,  when  he  spoke,  seemed  re- 
freshed as  by  a  draught  of  wine. 

"How  are  youl"  asked  Julius. 
"For  heaven's  sake  don't  let  me 
think  that  at  the  last  I  have 
troubled  much  the  current  of  your 
life  1  Will  you  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink  ?  There's  wine  and 
food  below." 

"Thank  you;  no,"  said  Lefevra 
"I  am  well  enough,  only  a  little 
drowsy." 

"I  am  stronger,"  said  Julius, 
"but  it  will  not  last;  so  let  me 
finish  my  story." 

Then  he  continued.  "Having 
explained  to  myself,  in  the  way 
I  have  told  you,  the  ease  of  my 
unwitting  replenishment  of  force 
whenever  I  was  brought  low,  I  set 
myself  to  improve  on  my  discovery. 
I  saw  before  me  a  prospect  of  en- 
joyment of  all  the  delights  of  life, 
deeper  and  more  constant  than 
most  men  ever  know, — if  I  could 
only  ensure  to  myself  with  absolute 
certainty  a  still  more  complete  and 
rapid  reinvigoration  as  often  soever 
as  I  sank  into  exhaustion.  I  was 
quite  sure  that  no  energy  of  life 
is  finer  or  fuller  than  the  human 
at  its  best." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Le- 
fevre,  turning  away  with  an  in- 
voluntary shudder. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  cried 
Julius,  "don't  shrink  from  me 
now,  or  you  will  tempt  me  to  be 
less  frank  than  I  have  been.  I 
wish  to  make  full  confession.  I 
know,  I  see  now,  I  have  been 
cruelly,  brutally  selfish — aa  selfish 


as  Nature  herself  ! — ^none  knows 
that  better  than  I.  But  remem- 
ber, in  extenuation,  what  I  have 
told  you  of  my  origin  and  my 
growth.  And  I  had  not  the  sus- 
picion of  a  thought  of  injuring 
any  one.  Fool!  fool!  egregious 
fool  that  I  was!  I  who  under- 
stood most  things  so  clearly  did 
not  guess  that  no  creature,  no 
being  in  the  universe  —  god,  or 
man,  or  beast  —  can  indulge  in 
arrogant,  full,  magnificent  enjoy- 
ment without  gathering  and  living 
in  himself,  squandering  through 
himself,  the  lives  of  others,  to  their 
eternal  loss  and  his  own  final 
ruin !  But,  as  I  said,  I  did  not 
think,  and  it  was  not  evident  until 
recently,  that  I  injured  any  one. 
I  had  for  a  long  time  been  aware 
that  I  had  an  unusual  mesmeric 
or  magnetic  influence — call  it  what 
you  will — over  others.  I  culti- 
vated that  power  in  eye  and  hand, 
so  that  I  was  soon  able  to  take 
any  person  at  unawares  whom  I 
considered  fit  for  my  purpose,  and 
subdue  him  or  her  completely  to 
myself.  Then  after  one  or  two 
failures  I  hit  upon  a  method, 
which  I  perfected  at  length  into 
entire  simplicity,  by  which  I  was 
able  to  tap  the  nervous  system 
and  draw  into  myself  as  much  as 
ever  I  needed  of  the  abounding 
force  of  life,  without  leaving  any 
sign  which  even  the  most  skilful 
doctor  could  detect." 

"Julius,  you  sicken  me!"  ex- 
claimed Lefevre.  "  I  am  a  doctor, 
but  you  sicken  me ! " 

"  I  explain  myself  so  in  detail," 
said  Julius,  because  you  are  a 
doctor.  But  let  me  fini^.  I  lived 
that  life  of  complete  wedlock  with 
Nature  for  I  dare  not  think  how 
many  years." 

"  And  you  did  not  get  weary  of 
it?"  asked  Lefevre. 

"Weary  of  it?  No!  I  returned 
to  it  always,  after  a  pause  of  a 
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few  days  for  the  reinvigoration  I 
needed, — I  returned  to  it  with  all 
the  freshness  of  youth,  with  the 
advantage  which,  of  course,  mere 
youth  can  never  have, — an  amaz- 
ingly rich  experience.  I  revelled 
in  the  full  lap  of  life.  I  passed 
through  many  lands,  civilised  and 
barbaric ;  but  it  was  my  especial 
delight  to  strike  down  to  that 
simple,  passionate,  essential  nature 
which  lies  beneath  the  thickest 
lacquer  of  refinements  in  our  civi- 
lised societies.  Oh,  what  a  life  it 
was ! — what  a  life ! 

"But  a  change  came:  it  must 
have  been  growing  on  me  for  some 
time  without  my  knowledge.  I 
commonly  removed  from  society 
when  I  felt  exhaustion  coming  on 
me ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  chanced 
that  I  stayed  on  in  the  pleasant 
company  I  was  in  (I  was  then  in 
Vienna).  I  did  not  exactly  feel 
ill ;  I  felt  merely  weary  and  lan- 
guid, and  thought  that  presently 
I  would  go  to  bed.  Gradually  I 
began  to  observe  that  the  looks  of 
my  companions  were  bent  strange- 
ly on  me,  and  that  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  more  and 
more  developed  surprise  and  alarm. 
*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ? ' 
I  demanded ;  when  they  instantly 
cried,  'What  is  the  matter  with 
you?  Have  you  been  poisoned T 
I  rose  and  went  and  looked  in  a 
mirror ;  I  saw,  with  ghastly  horror, 
what  I  was  like,  and  I  knew  then 
that  I  was  doomed.  I  fled  from 
that  company  for  ever.  I  saw  that, 
when  the  alien  life  on  which  I 
flourished  was  gone  out  of  me,  I 
was  a  worn  old  man, — that  the  I^Lre 
of  Life  which  usually  burned  in  my 
body,  making  me  look  bright  and 
young,  was  now  none  of  it  my  own; 
a  few  hot  ashes  only  were  mine, 
which  Death  sat  cowering  by  !  I 
could  not  but  sit  and  gaze  at  the 
reflection  of  the  seared  ghastliness 
of  that  face,  which  was  mine  and 


yet  not  mine,  and  feel  wellnigh 
sick  unto  death.  After  a  while, 
however,  I  plucked  up  heart.  I 
considered  that  it  was  impossible 
this  change  had  come  all  at  once ; 
I  must  have  looked  like  that — or 
almost  like  that — once  or  twice  or 
oftener  before,  and  yet  life  and  re- 
invigoration had  gone  on  as  they 
had  been  wont.  I  wrapped  myself 
well  up,  and  went  out.  I  found  a 
fit  subject.  I  replenished  my  life 
as  theretofore ;  my  youthful,  fresh 
appearance  returned,  and  my  con- 
fidence with  it.  I  refused  to  look 
again  upon  my  own,  my  worn  face, 
from  that  time  until  to-night. 

'*But  alarm  again  seized  me 
about  a  year  ago,  when  -I  chanced 
by  calculation  to  note  that  my 
periods  of  abounding  life  were 
gradually  getting  shorter,  —  that 
I  needed  reinvigoration  at  more 
frequent  intervals; — not  that  I 
did  not  take  as  much  from  my 
subjects  as  formerly — on  the  con- 
trary, I  seemed  to  take  more — ^but 
that  I  lost  more  rapidly  what  I 
took,  as  if  my  body  were  becoming 
little  better  than  a  fine  sieve.  The 
last  stage  of  all  was  this  that  you 
are  familiar  with,  when  my  subjects 
began  to  be  so  utterly  exhausted 
as  to  attract  public  notice.  Yet 
that  is  not  what  has  given  me 
pause,  and  made  me  resolve  to 
bring  the  whole  weary,  selfish 
business  to  an  end.  Could  I  not 
have  gone  elsewhere  —  anywhere, 
the  wide  world  over — and  lived 
my  life  ?  But  I  was  kept,  I  was 
tethered  here,  to  this  London  by  a 
feeling  I  had  never  known  before. 
Call  it  by  the  common  fool's  name 
of  Love ;  call  it  what  you  will.  I 
was  fascinated  by  your  sister  Nora, 
even  as  others  had  been  fascinated 
by  me,  even  as  I  had  been  in  my 
youth  by  the  bountiful,  gracious 
beauty  of  Nature." 

"1  have  wanted  to  ask  you,'' 
said  Lefevre,  "for  an  explanation 
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of  your  conduct  towards  Nora. 
Why  did  you — with  your  awful 
life — life  which,  as  you  say,  was 
not  your  own,  and  your  extraor- 
dinary secret — why  did  you  re- 
main near  her,  and  entangle  her 
with  your  fascinations?  What 
did  you  desire  1  —  what  did  you 
hope  for?" 

"I  scarcely  know  for  what  I 
hoped.  But  let  me  speak  of  her ; 
for  she  has  traversed  and  com- 
pletely eclipsed  my  former  vision 
of  Nature.  I  have  told  you  what 
my  point  of  view  was, — alone  in 
the  midst  of  Nature.  I  was  for 
myself  the  only  consciousness  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  world  be- 
sides was  merely  a  variety  of 
material  and  impression,  to  be  ob- 
served and  known,  to  be  interested 
in  and  delighted  with.  I  was  thus 
lonely,  lonely  as  a  despot,  when 
Nora,  your  sister,  appeu^  to  me, 
and  instantly  I  became  aware  there 
was  another  consciousness  in  the 
world  as  great  as,  or  greater  than, 
my  own, — another  person  than  my- 
self, a  person  of  supreme  beauty 
and  intelligence  and  faculty.  She 
became  to  me  all  that  Nature  had 
been,  and  more.  She  expressed 
for  me  all  that  I  had  sought  to 
find  diffused  through  Nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  stood  forth 
to  me  as  an  equal  of  my  own  kind, 
with  as  great  a  capacity  for  life. 
At  first  I  had  a  vision  of  our 
living  and  reigning  together,  so  to 
say,  though  the  word  may  seem  to 
you  absurd ;  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  a  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween us, — the  gulf  of  the  life  I 
had  lived ;  she  stood  pure  where  I 
had  stood  a  dozen  years  ago.  So, 
gradually,  she  subverted  my  whole 
scheme  of  life;  more  and  more, 
without  knowing  it,  she  made  me 
see  and  judge  myself  with  her  eyes, 
till  I  felt  altogether  abased  before 
her.  But  that  which  finally  strip- 
ped the  veil  from  me,  and  showed 


me  myself  as  the  hateful  incarna- 
tion of  relentlessly  devouring  Sel^ 
was  my  influence  upon  her,  which 
culminated  in  the  event  of  last 
night.  Oan  you  conceive  how  I  was 
smitten  and  pierced  with  horror 
by  the  discovery  that  rose  on  me 
like  a  nightmare,  that  even  on 
her  sweet,  pure,  sumptuous  life, 
I  had  unwittingly  begun  to  prey  1 
For  that  discovery  flung  wide  the 
door  of  the  future  and  &owed  me 
what  I  would  become. 

"  Beautiful,  calm,  divine  Nora ! 
If  I  could  but  have  continued 
near  her  without  touching  her,  to 
delight  in  the  thought  and  the 
sight  of  her,  as  one  delights  in  Uie 
wind  and  the  sunshine!  But  it 
could  not  be.  I  could  only  ap- 
pear fit  company  for  her  if  I  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  myself 
as  I  had  been  wont ;  but  my  new 
disgust  of  myself,  and  pity  for  my 
victims,  made  me  shudder  at  the 
thought.  What  thent  Here  I 
am,  and  the  time  has  come  (as 
that  old  doctor  said  it  would)  when 
death  appears  more  beautifdl  and 
friendly  and  desirable  than  life. 
Forgive  me,  Lefevre — forgive  me 
on  Nora's  part, — and  forgive  me  in 
the  name  of  human  nature." 

Lefevre  could  not  reply  for  the 
moment.  He  sat  convulsed  with 
heartrending  sobs.  He  put  oat 
his  hand  to  Julius. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Julius, 
"I  must  not  take  your  hand. 
You  know  I  must  not." 

"  Take  my  hand,"  cried  Lefevre, 
"I  know  what  it  means.  Take 
my  life  !  Leave  me  but  enough  to 
recover.  I  give  it  you  freely,  for 
I  wish  you  to  live.  Tou  shall  not 
die.  By  heaven  !  you  shall  not 
die.  O  Julius,  Julius!  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  long  ago! 
Science  has  resource  enough  to 
deliver  you  from  your  mistake." 

"  Lefevre,"  said  Julius, — and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  tears  and  his 
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'Blackwood's'  article  was  published — ^written  by  a  leper  with  whose 
handwriting  I  happen  to  be  acquainted.  It  scarcely  seems  to  be  the 
composition  of  one  of  the  "  yery  lowest  class  of  the  people." 

"  BOBBEN  ISLAXTD,  July  S,  1889. 

"To  ♦    ♦  ♦I 

Dear  Sib, — ^We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  certain  periodicals  sent  by 
you  the  last  two  boat  days.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  same,  and 
trust  we  may  have  the  honour  to  remain  under  your  sympathy  for  the  future. 
We  are,  humbly  yours,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

4.  The  lepers  "  have  permission  to  wander  about  the  island,  to  fish 
and  to  amuse  themselves  in  any  reasonable  way  "  (Mr  Tudhope). 

It  would  be  equally  to  the  point  to  represent  that  neglected  patients 
in  an  advanced  state  of  consumption  had  opportunities  of  running 
races  and  playing  at  cricket. 

5.  "The  condition  of  the  lepers  is  infinitely  superior  on  Robben 
Island  to  that  in  which  they  would  exist  in  tiieir  own  homes "  (Mr 
Tudhope ;  vide  also  Sir  €k>rdon  Sprigg). 

This  is  begging  the  question.  But  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  could  torture  be  excused  by  the  plea  that  the  boot  and 
thumbscrews  are  less  painful  than  the  rack  and  faggot? 

The  remainder  of  the  arguments  scarcely  deserve  refutation. 

If  the  public  are  to  be  satisfied  and  silenced  by  these  denials,  or 
rather  refutations,  then  indeed  the  not  unkindly  remonstrances  of  the 
humane  in  England  will  have  been  raised  in  vain ;  and  the  miserable 
lepers  on  Eobl^n  Island,  less  fortunate  than  their  brethren  in  Molokai, 
may  wring  their  hands  in  all  the  anguish  of  despair. 

Thb  Wbiteb  of  the  Abticlb,   Lepebs  at  the  Cape," 
IN  'Blackwood'  fob  Septembeb. 

Caipb  Town,  26th  Sept.  1889. 

The  files  of  the  Gape  papers  up  to  date,  October  2,  received  by  last 
maO,  report  that  the  agitation  raised  by  our  article  in  September,  re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  Robben  Island  lepers,  still  continues.  A 
public  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Oape  Town  had  been  held,  and 
a  deputation  appointed  by  it  visited  Robben  Island  on  October  1st. 
When  the  mail  left,  this  deputation  had  still  to  make  its  formal  report ; 
but  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Oape  journals  of  the*  sights  wit- 
nessed by  the  deputation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  loctd  public 
opinion  is  at  last  ashamed  of  the  spectacle  of  suffering  to  which  their 
eyes  have  been  involuntarily  opened.  It  appears  that  as  long  ago  as 
1885  Dr  Ross,  an  officer  under  the  Colonial  Government,  had  called 
attention  to  tiie  leper  buildings  on  Robben  Island,  which  he  then 
characterised  as  "  a  disgrace  to  the  country,"  and  as  being  "  literally 
only  fit  to  be  burned  down  and  laid  low."  Before  the  nudl  left^  the 
Oape  Town  municipality  had  been  informed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
that  the  Government  was  taking  steps  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
inmates  from  Robben  Island,  and  for  increasing  the  accommodation  for 
lepers. 


[1  The  original  of  this  letter  is  now  in  our  poflsessioiL — Ed.  BM.} 
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By  the  last  midl  the  author  of  the  article  which  directed  attentio 
to  this  painful  subject  again  writes  as  follows  : — 

Again  I  send  you  an  addendum  to  my  former  leper-inf ormatioii,  u 
the  belief  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  you,  who,  practicallj,  liav< 
been  one  of  the  main  agents  in  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  sufferera. 

Last  week  I  paid  a  fourth  visit  to  the  Eobben  Island  lepers.  Th 
authorities  had  not  as  yet  put  into  actual  execution  the  improves 
measures  which  are  being  initiated ;  my  identity  with  the  writer  of  th 
article  in  <  Blackwood '  was  not  known,  and  I  had  exceptional  f acilitie 
for  conducting  my  investigations  in  a  far  more  thorough,  minute,  an< 
prolonged  manner  than  had  been  practicable  on  previous  occasions 
The  result  is  that  I  have  ;verified  every  single  item  of  my  origina 
statement  with  a  certainty  beyond  all  caviL  I  have  collected  evidence 
both  verbal  and  written,  which  would  cause  an  English  jury  to  retun 
a  verdict  of  Proven "  without  leaving  the  box.  Only,  X  so  imder 
stated  the  case  that  the  full  measure  dwarfs  my  written  representa- 
tions. 1  may  add  that  1  have  discovered  that  the  Cape  €k>vemment 
has,  for  economy's  sake,  been  clothing  the  lepers  in  second-luuzc^  or 
castoff,  lunatics'  apparel;  that  only  one  leper  in  three  has,  on  an 
average,  possessed  a  single  shirt,  and  that  their  coats  have  thus  been 
&stened  in  immediate  contact  with  their  bodies.  Furthermore,  prac- 
tically they  have  been  without  any  means  of  washing  except  in  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water  out  of  small  metal  basins. 

Supposing  it  were  replied:  "Granted,  but  Government  is  now 
taking  complete  remedial  measures ;  why  make  more  ado  VI  should 
demur  to  this  rejoioder.  See  the  account  of  the  Government  inspection 
yesterday,  as  reported  in  the  Gape  newspapers.  Much  has  been  got  up 
for  mere  "  spangle  and  gallery  ^ow."  The  authorities,  and  even  the 
Oape  public,  are  actuated  little  by  conscientiousness,  but  much  by 
consciousness — by  consciousness  of  deserved  shame  at  the  just  censure 
passed  in  England,  like  all  colonies,  they  are  susceptible,  whatever 
their  defiant  disclaimers,  to  the  social  reproofs  of  the  mother  country; 
and  if  the  latter  now  professes  herself  satisfied,  1  fear  the  condition  of 
the  lepers  will  once  more  lapse  into  its  former  evil  state. 

One  word  of  egotism,  which,  however,  is  not  alien  to  the  interests  of 
the  subject.  1  have  never  been,  I  regret  to  say,  in  the  least  degree  a 
philanthropist ;  1  have  never  even  participated  in  such  generoxiB  work. 
But  the  leper  subject  was,  as  it  were,  cast  into  my  very  hands,  and  I 
dared  not  steel  my  heart  against  it.  Tet  the  fact  of  previous  non- 
participation  would  almost  free  me  from  the  unpractical  sentiment 
and  morbid  .sensitiveness  apt  to  beset  old  workers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

In  the  interests  of  simple  justice,  1  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  that 
one  doctor — Dr  Wynne,  Junior  Superintendent  Surgeon  of  Bobbea 
Island — has  for  years  past  evidenced  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  patients,  unremitting  efforts  for  their  relief  ^xid 
untiring  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  Would  that  this  eulogy  were  of 
extensive  application!  ^ 
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of  your  conduct  towards  Nora. 
Why  did  you — with  your  awful 
life — life  which,  as  you  say,  was 
not  your  own,  and  your  extraor* 
dinary  secret — why  did  you  re- 
main near  her,  and  entangle  her 
with  your  fascinations  1  What 
did  you  desire  1  —  what  did  you 
hope  for?" 

"I  scarcely  know  for  what  I 
hoped.  But  let  me  speak  of  her ; 
for  she  has  traversed  and  com- 
pletely eclipsed  my  former  vision 
of  Nature.  I  have  told  you  what 
my  point  of  view  was, — alone  in 
the  midst  of  Nature.  I  was  for 
myself  the  only  consciousness  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  world  be- 
sides was  merely  a  variety  of 
material  and  impression,  to  be  ob- 
served and  known,  to  be  interested 
in  and  delighted  with.  I  was  thus 
lonely,  lonely  as  a  despot,  when 
Nora,  your  sister,  appeared  to  me, 
and  instantly  I  became  aware  there 
was  another  consciousness  in  the 
world  as  great  as,  or  greater  than, 
my  own, — another  person  than  my- 
self, a  person  of  supreme  beauty 
and  intelligence  and  faculty.  She 
became  to  me  all  that  Nature  had 
been,  and  more.  She  expressed 
for  me  all  that  I  had  sought  to 
find  diffused  through  Nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  stood  forth 
to  me  as  an  equal  of  my  own  kind, 
with  as  great  a  capacity  for  life. 
At  first  I  had  a  vision  of  our 
living  and  reigning  together,  so  to 
say,  though  the  word  may  seem  to 
you  absurd ;  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  a  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween us, — ^the  gulf  of  the  life  I 
had  lived ;  she  stood  pure  where  I 
had  stood  a  dozen  years  ago.  So, 
gradually,  she  subverted  my  whole 
scheme  of  life;  more  and  more, 
without  knowing  it,  she  made  me 
see  and  judge  myself  with  her  eyes, 
till  I  felt  altogether  abased  before 
her.  But  that  which  finally  strip- 
ped the  veil  from  me,  and  showed 


me  myself  as  the  hateful  incarna- 
tion of  relentlessly  devouring  Sel^ 
was  my  influence  upon  her,  wliicli 
culminated  in  the  event  of  last 
night.  Oan  you  conceive  how  I  was 
smitten  and  pierced  with  horror 
by  the  discovery  that  rose  on  me 
like  a  nightmare,  that  even  on 
her  sweety  pure,  sumptuous  life, 
I  had  unwittingly  b^un  to  prey  f 
For  that  discovery  flung  wide  the 
door  of  the  future  and  ^owed  me 
what  I  would  become. 

Beautiful,  calm,  divine  Nora  ! 
If  I  could  but  have  continued 
near  her  without  touching  her,  to 
delight  in  the  thought  and  the 
sight  of  her,  as  one  delights  in  the 
wind  and  the  sunshine!  But  it 
could  not  be.  I  could  only  ap- 
pear fit  company  for  her  if  I  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  myself 
as  I  had  been  wont ;  but  my  new 
disgust  of  myself,  and  pity  for  my 
victims,  made  me  shudder  at  the 
thought.  What  theni  Here  I 
am,  and  the  time  has  come  (as 
that  old  doctor  said  it  would)  when 
death  appears  more  beautiful  and 
friendly  and  desirable  than  life. 
Forgive  me,  Lefevre — forgive  me 
on  Nora's  part, — and  foi^ve  me  in 
the  name  of  human  nature.'' 

Lefevre  could  not  reply  for  the 
moment.  He  sat  convulsed  with 
heartrending  sobs.  He  put  out 
his  hand  to  Julius. 

''No,  no!"  exclaimed  Julius, 
"I  must  not  take  your  hand. 
You  know  I  must  not." 

"  Take  my  hand,"  cried  Lefevre. 
"I  know  what  it  means.  Take 
my  life !  Leave  me  but  enough  to 
recover.  I  give  it  you  freely,  for 
I  wish  you  to  live.  Tou  shall  not 
die.  By  heaven  !  you  shall  not 
die.  O  Julius,  Julius!  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  long  agol 
Science  has  resource  enough  to 
deliver  you  from  your  mistake." 

"  Lefevre,"  said  J ulius, — and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  tears  and  his 
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weakening  voice  was  choked, — 
"  your  friendship  moves  me  deeply 
— to  the  soul.  But  science  can  do 
nothing  for  me :  science  has  not 
yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
principle  on  which  I  lived.  Would 
you  have  me,  then,  live  on, — pass- 
ing to  and  fro  among  mankind 
merely  as  a  blight^  taking  the 
energy  of  life,  even  from  whom- 
soever I  would  not  f  No,  I  must 
die  !    Death  is  best ! " 

"  I  will  not  let  you  die,"  said 
Lefevre,  rising  to  take  a  pace  or 
two  on  the  deck.  "You  shall 
come  home  with  me.  I  shall  feed 
your  life— there  are  dozens  besides 
myself  who  will  be  glad  to  assist 
— ^till  you  are  healed  of  the  de- 
vouring demon  you  have  raised 
within  you." 

"Ko,  no,  no,  my  dear  friend  I  " 
cried  Julius.  "I  have  steadily 
sinned  against  the  most  vital  law 
of  life." 

"Julius,"  said  Lefevre,  standing 
over  him,  "  my  friendship,  my  love 
for  you  may  blind  me  to  the  enor- 
mity of  your  sin,  but  I  can  find  it 
in  me  to  say,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, *  I  forgive  you  all !  Now, 
rise  up  and  live  anew  !  Tour  in- 
telligence, your  soul  is  too  rare  and 
admirable  to  be  snuffed  out  like  a 
guttering  candle  I ' " 

"  Lefevre,"  said  Julius,  "  you 
are  a  perfect  friend !  But  your 
knowledge  of  this  secret  force  of 
Nature,  which  we  have  both  stud- 
ied, is  not  so  great  as  mine.  Let 
me  tell  you,  then,  that  this  mysti- 
cal saying,  which  I  once  scoffed  at, 
is  the  profoundest  truth  : — 

<  Who  lovjBth  life  shall  lose  it  all ; 
Who  seeketh  life  shall  surely  fall  I ' 

There  is  no  remedy  for  me  but 
death,  which  (who  knows  1)  may 
be  the  mother  of  new  life  ! " 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for 
you,"  said  Lefevre,  sitting  down 
again  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 


"better — if  you  had  never  seen 
Nora." 

"Nay,  nay,"  cried  Julius^  sit- 
ting up,  animate  with  a  fresh  im- 
pulse of  life.  "Better  for  her, 
dear,  beautiful  soul,  but  not  for 
me !  I  have  truly  lived  only  since 
I  saw  her,  and  I  have  the  joy  of 
feeling  that  I  have  beheld  and 
known  Nature's  sole  and  perfect 
chrysolite.  But  I  must  be  quick, 
my  friend  ;  the  dawn  will  soon  be 
upon  us.  There  is  but  one  other 
thing  for  me  to  speak  of — my 
method  of  taking  to  myself  the 
force  of  life.  It  is  my  secret; 
it  is  perfectly  adapted  for  profes- 
sional use,  and  I  wish  to  give  it  to 
you,  because  you  are  wise  enough 
in  mind,  and  great  enough  of  soul, 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind." 

"  I  will  not  hear  you,  Julius ! " 
exclaimed  Lefevre.  "  I  am  neither 
wise  nor  great.  Your  perfect  se- 
cret would  be  too  much  for  me. 
I  might  be  tempted  to  keep  it 
for  my  own  use.  Oome  home 
with  me,  and  apply  it  well  your- 
self." 

Julius  was  silent  for  a  space, 
murmuring  only,  "  I  have  no  time 
for  argument."  Then  his  face 
assumed  the  white  sickness  of 
death,  and  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  larger  and  to  bum  with  a 
concentrated  fire. 

"Lefevre!"  he  panted  in  amaze- 
ment, "  do  you  know  that  you  are 
refusing  such  a  medical  and  spir- 
itual secret  as  the  world  has  not 
known  for  thousands  of  years  f  A 
secret  that  would  enable  you — 
you — to  work  cures  more  wonder- 
ful than  any  that  are  told  of  the 
greatest  Eastern  Thaumaturge  1 " 

"I  have  discovered  a  method," 
answered  the  doctor, — "an  imper- 
fect, clumsy  method — for  myself, 
of  transmitting  nervous  force  or 
ether  for  curative  purposes.  That, 
for  the  present,  must  be  enough  for 
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me.  I  cannot  hear  your  secret, 
Julius." 

"  Lefevre,  I  beg  of  you,"  plead- 
ed Julius,  "take  it  from  me.  I 
have  promised  myself,  as  a  last 
satisfaction,  that  the  secret  I  have 
guarded  —  it  is  not  altogether 
mine :  it  is  an  old  oriental  secret 
— that  now  I  would  hand  it  over 
to  you  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
that  at  the  last  I  might  say  to 
myself,  *  I  have,  after  all,  opened 
my  hajid  libersJly  to  my  fellow- 
men!'  For  pity's  sake,  Lefevre, 
don't  deny  me  that  small  final 
satisfaction ! " 

"Julius,"  said  Lefevre,  firmly, 
"  if  your  method  is  so  perfect — as 
I  believe  it  must  be  from  what  I 
have  seen — I  dare  not  lay  on  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  possessing 
its  secret." 

"Would  not  my  example  keep 
you  from  using  it  selfishly  1 " 

"Does  the  experience  of  an- 
other," demanded  the  doctor, 
"however  untoward  it  may  be, 
ever  keep  a  man  from  making  his 
own?  I  dare  not — I  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  hold  your  perfect 
secret." 

"Then  share  it  with  others," 
responded  Julius,  promptly;  "  and 
I  daresay  it  is  not  so  peHect,  but 
that  it  could  be  made  more  perfect 
stilL" 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
Julius ;  you  must  keep  and  use  it 
yourself." 

"Then,"  cried  Julius,  throwing 
himself  on  his  bed  of  cordage, 
"then  there  will  be,  indeed,  an 
end  of  me  ! " 

There  was  no  sound  for  a  time, 
but  the  soft  rush  of  the  sea  at  the 
bows  of  the  yacht.  They  had  left 
the  Thames  water  some  distance  be- 
hind, and  were  then  in  that  part  of 
the  estuary  where  it  is  just  possible 
in  mid-channel  to  descry  either 
coast.  The  glorious  rose  of  dawn 
was  just  beginning  to  flame  in  the 


eastern  sky.  Lefevre  looked  about 
him,  and  strove  to  shake  off  the 
sensation,  which  would  cling  to 
him  that  he  was  involved  in  a 
strange  dream.  There  lay  Julius 
or  Hernando  Courtney  before  him  ; 
or  at  least  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  his  face  hid  in  his  hands. 
What  more  could  be  said  or 
done? 

In  the  meantime  light  was  swift- 
ly rushing  up  the  sky  and  waking 
all  things  to  life.  A  flock  of  sea- 
gulls came  from  the  depth  of  the 
night  and  wheeled  about  the  yacht^ 
their  shrill  screams  strangely  soft- 
ened in  the  morning  air.  At  the 
sound  of  them  Julius  roused  him- 
self, and  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  to  watch  their  beautiful  evo- 
lutions. As  he  watched,  one  and 
another  swooped  gracefully  to  the 
water,  and  hanging  there  an  in- 
stant, rose  with  a  fish  and  flew 
away.  Julius  flung  himself  again 
on  his  face. 

"  O  God ! "  he  cried.  "  Is  it 
not  horrible)  Even  on  such  a 
beautiful  day  as  this  death  wakes 
as  early  as  life  !  Devouring 
death  is  ushered  in  by  the  dawn, 
hand  in  hand  with  generous  life  ! 
Awful,  devilish  Kature  !  that 
makes  all  creatures  full  of  beauty 
and  delight,  and  then  condemns 
them  to  live  upon  each  other ! 
Nature  is  the  sphinx  :  she  appears 
soft  and  gentle  and  more  lovely 
than  heart  can  bear,  but  if  you 
look  closer,  you  see  she  is  a  creature 
with  claws  and  teeth  that  rend  and 
devour!  I  thought,  fool  that  I 
was !  that  I  had  found  the  secret 
to  solve  her  riddle  !  But  it  was  an 
empty  hope,  a  vain  imagination. 
.  .  .  Yet,  I  have  lived !  Yes,  I 
have  lived  ! " 

He  rose  and  stood  erect,  facing 
the  dawn,  with  his  back  to  Lefevre. 
He  stood  thus  for  some  time,  with 
one  foot  on  the  low  bulwark  of  the 
vessel,  till  the  sun  leaped  above 
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the  horizon  and  flamed  with  blind- 
ing brilliance  across  the  sea. 

"Ah!"  he  murmured.  "The 
superb,  the  glorious  sun!  Un- 
wearied lord  of  Creation !  Gen- 
erous giver  of  all  light  and  life  ! 
And  yet,  who  knows  what  worlds 
he  may  not  have  drawn  into  his 
flaming  self,  and  consumed  during 
the  seons  of  his  existence?  It  is 
ever  and  everywhere  the  same : 
death  in  company  with  life  !  And 
swift,  strong  death  is  better  than 
slow,  weak  life !  .  .  .  Almost 
the  splendour  and  inspiration  of 
his  rising  tempt  me  to  stay  !  Great 
nourisher  and  renewer  of  life's 
heat!" 

He  put  off  his  fur  coat,  and  let 
it  fall  on  the  deck,  and  stood  for  a 
while  as  if  wrapt  in  ecstasy.  Then, 
before  Lefevre  could  conceive  his 
intention,  his  feet  were  together 
on  the  bulwark,  and  with  a  flash 
and  a  plunge  he  was  gone  ! 

Amazement  held  the  doctor's 
energies  congealed,  though  but  for 
an  instant  or  two.  Then  he  threw 
off  hat  and  coat,  and  stood  alert 
and  resolute  to  dive  to  Julius's 
rescue  when  he  rose,  while  those 
who  manned  the  yacht  prepared 
to  cast  a  buoy  and  line.  Not  a 
ripple  or  flash  of  water  passed  un- 
heeded ;  the  flood  of  sunshine  rose 
fuller  and  fuller  over  the  world; 
moments  grew  to  minutes,  and 
minutes  swelled  to  hopeless  hours 
under  the  doctor's  weaiy  eyes,  till 
it  seemed  to  them  as  if  the  universe 
were  only  a  swirling,  greedy  ocean ; 


— but  no  sign  appeared  of  his 
night's  companion :  his  life  was 
quenched  in  the  depths  of  the 
restless  waters,  as  a  flaming  meteor 
is  quenched  in  night.  At  length 
Lefevre  ordered  the  yacht  to  stand 
away  to  the  shore,  his  heart  torn 
with  grief  and  self-upbraiding.  He 
had  called  Courtney  his  friend,  and 
yet  until  that  last  he  had  never 
won  his  inner  confidence ;  and  now 
he  knew  that  his  friend — he  of  the 
gentle  heart,  the  peerless  intelli- 
gence, and  the  wildly  erring  life 
— was  dead  in  the  hour  of  self- 
redemption. 

When  he  had  landed,  however, 
given  to  the  proper  authorities 
such  information  as  was  necessary, 
and  set  off  by  train  on  his  return 
to  town,  the  agitation  of  his  grief 
began  to  assuage ;  and  when  next 
day,  upon  the  publication  in  the 
papers  of  the  news  of  Courtney's 
death  by  drowning,  a  solicitor 
called  in  Savile  Bow  with  a  will 
which  he  had  drawn  up  two  days 
before,  and  by  which  all  Julius 
Courtney's  property  was  left  to  Dr 
Lefevre,  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought 
best,  "for  scientific  and  humane 
ends,"  the  doctor  admitted  to  his 
reason  that  a  death  that  could 
thus  calmly  be  prepared  was  not 
lightly  to  be  questioned. 

"  He  must  have  known  best,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  bowed  over 
his  hands — "  he  must  have  known 
best  when  to  put  off  the  poisoned 
garment  of  life  he  had  woven  for 
himself." 

J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
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TJie  Casket  Letters  and  Mary  Stuart  : 


THE  CASKET  LETTERS  AND  MABT  STUABT. 
A  REPLY  TO  CERTAIN  CRITICS. 

Mary  Stuart's  stoiy  is  as  per-  the  classics  of  the  oontroyersj. 
enniallj  fascinating  as  a  faiiy  Our  view  appeared  to  many  critics 
tale.  Apart  from  her  strongly  to  be  essentially  reasonable,  and 
marked  and  yet  ambiguous  person-  was,  I  believe,  very  generally  ac- 
ality,  the  interest  centres  in  the    cepted.  Until  quite  lately,  indeed, 

apparently  insoluble  riddle  which  •  it  may  be  said  to  have  held  the 
the  circumstances  attending  Dam-  field ;  and  the  foreign  apologists  of 
ley's  death  present  to  the  histori-    Mary,  who  during  the  past  twenty 

cai  student.    That  riddle  cannot  years  have  brought  Crerman  erudi- 

be  unravelled  until  some  moderate-  tion  and  Gallic  brilliancy  to  solve 

ly  reasonable  explanation  of  the  the  conundrum,  have,  with  few 

famous  documents  known  as  the  exceptions,  been  content  to  emph&- 

Casket  Letters  has  been  found,  sise  the  argument  with  which  Mr 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  had  Hosack's  name  will  continue  to  be 

come  to  the  conclusion  tliAt  while  associated. 

it  was  possible  that  some  of  the  In  the  brief  chapter  on  the 
documents  were  genuine,  it  was  Gasket  Letters  which  appeared  in 
probable  that  one  of  them  at  least  my  recent  work  on  '  Maitland  of 
(and  tliat  the  most  incriminating)  Lethington,' ^  the  reasons  for  the 
had  been  fabricated.  I  had  a  good  true  faith  (as  we  hold  it)  were  very 
deal  of  correspondence  on  the  sub-  summarily,  and,  I  had  hoped,  very 
ject  with  Mr  Froude  while  his  moderately  stated.  Yery  moder- 
'Histoiy  of  England'  was  being  ately — for  I  was  anxious,  in  a 
published  (the  volumes,  it  will  be  strictly  historical  work,  to  avoid 
remembered,  appeared  at  inter-  any  appearance  of  dogmatism  or 
vals) ;  and  some  time  in  1869  or  '70  partisanship.  My  conclusion  was, 
I  prepared  at  his  suggestion  a  series  not  that  the  documents  had  been 
of  articles  (which  appeared  soon  proved  to  be  fabricated,  but  that 
afterwards  in  <  FrasePs  Magazine ')  they  belonged  to  a  class  of  writings 
in  which  this  view  was  strongly  which  cannot  be  used  with  abso- 
pressed.  A  very  masterly  contri-  lute  confidence  that  they  are  what 
bution  to  the  discussion  by  the  late  they  profess  to  be.  The  historian, 
Mr  Hosack,  in  which  a  somewhat  I  said,  was  not  required  to  address 
similar  line  of  argument  was  fol-  himself  to  the  solution  o£  problems 
lowed,  had  been  published  in  1869.^  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
My  impression  is  that  we  had  animosity  of  partisans  *  may  have 
arrived  independently  at  substan-  rendered  insoluble.  He  had  to 
tially  the  same  conclusion.  My  consider  only  whether*certain  doc- 
apology  for  Maiy  has  been  more  uments  to  which,  ever  since  they 
than  once  reprinted,  and  Mr  were  first  produced,  acute  suspicion 
Hosack's  work  has  become  one  of  has  been  held  to  attach,  can  be 


^  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.    By  John  Hosack.   Edinburgh :  1869. 

'  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  the  Scotland  of  Mary  Stuart.  Edinburgh: 
1887-88.  A  considerable  number  of  the  chapters  appearod  as  articles  in  '  Maisa  * 
during  1886-7-8. 
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accepted  by  him  as  material  on 
which  it  is  safe  to  build.  "  For 
my  own  part,"  I  «dded,  "I  am 
slow  to  believe  that  any  entirely 
candid  and  cautious  inquirer  will 
henceforth  be  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility.  He  will  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  contents  of 
Morton's  casket  have  been  insuf- 
ficiently authenticated,  and  that 
Maiy  must  be  condemned,  if  con- 
demned at  all,  upon  other  evi- 
dence." I  have  seen  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  con- 
clusion. 

My  argument  has  been  criticised 
with  more  or  less  keenness  of  hos- 
tility, on  the  assumption  appar- 
ently that  I  was  an  indiscriminate 
advocate  of  Mary  Stuart's  claims 
to  canonisation.  That  has  never 
been  my  view.  I  have  never  held 
that  she  was  during  her  life  a  saint, 
and  in  her  death  a  martyr.  I 
have  maintained  only  that  she  was 
a  very  charming  sinner,  and  that 
the  sinister  portrait  of  her  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Buchanan  is  a  gross  caricature  of 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  woman 
who  was  neither  a  Messalina  nor 
a  Mrs  Fry. 

Every  reader  of  history  is  ac- 
quainted- with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  production  of 
the  Gasket  Letters.  After  Mary's 
flight  to  England,  Elizabeth  pro- 
posed that  the  political  issues  in- 
volved in  the  recent  conflict  in 
Scotland  should  be  referred  to  a 
Commission,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  ^tbout  reasonable  terms 
of  accommodation  between  Mary 
and  the  Lords.  The  Commission 
was  not  appointed  to  decide  any 
question  involving  Mary's  relations 
with  Both  well — any  question  affect- 
ing her  honour ;  and  from  first  to 
last  Mary  resolutely  declined  to 
allow  such  questions  to  be  raised. 
But  Elizabeth  was  naturally 
anxious  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 


should  cease  to  be  a  dangerous 
rival — ^should  be  made  impossible 
as  the  "successor";  and  she  in- 
i^sted  on  the  production  before 
the  Commission  of  certain  letters 
which  the  Lords  declared  had 
been  written  by  Mary  and  ad- 
dressed to  Bothwell.  These  are 
the  documents  which  are  known 
as  the  Casket  Letters,  and  which 
were  originally  made  public  in  an 
early  edition  of  George  Buchan- 
an's *  Detection.'  It  was  always 
understood  until  Goodall  wrote 
that  the  French  versions  which 
appeared  in  the  *  Detection'  were 
the  letters  produced  at  West- 
minster; for  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  that  it 
was  possible  that  Buchanan  and 
Cecil  (who  were  unquestionably 
directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  publication,  and  who  had 
the  ori^nals,  or  copies  of  the 
originals,  in  their  possession)  would 
publish  versions  in  the  French 
language  which  had  been  trans- 
lated from  Scots  or  Latin. 

I  have  never  attached  excessive 
importance  to  Goodall's  method, 
though  the  ingenuity  with  which 
it  was  applied  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  Philology  alone  will  not 
settle  this  question.  Goodall  main- 
tained that  the  Scots  letters  in  the 
'  Detection '  were  idiomatic  and  or- 
iginal ;  that  the  French  were  trans- 
lations ;  that  the  letters,  therefore, 
had  not  been  written  by  Mary. 
Had  he  confined  his  argument  to 
the  Glasgow  letter  (or  letters),  or 
rather  to  certain  portions  of  the 
Glasgow  letter,  his  position  would 
have  been  strong,  if  not  impreg- 
nable. There  are  passages  in  the 
Scots  version  of  that  letter  which 
never  came  from  the  tame  pen  of 
a  translator — passages  racy  of  the 
soil,  instinct  with  the  life  and  force 
of  original  composition.  But  Good- 
all  overstated  his  case — as  advo- 
cates will  sometimes  do.    It  was 
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not  necessary  for  bim  to  prove  that 
all  the  documents  were  forged, 
certain  of  them  being  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  innocence  of  bis 
client.  And  bj-and-by  it  appeared, 
curiously  enough,  that  these  were 
the  letters  which  had  been  least 
affected  by  his  destructive  criti- 
cism. His  method  when  applied 
to  them  failed  to  convince.  Copies, 
moreover,  were  found  among  the 
State  papers  which  had  been  taken 
apparently  directly  from  the  orig- 
inals; and  in  these  many  of  the 
linguistic  errors,  on  which  he  had 
relied,  did  not  occur.  But  as  re- 
gards the  Glasgow  letter,  his  argu- 
ment has  not  been  shaken  by 
any  subsequent  contribution  to 
the  controversy ;  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that,  in  so  far 
as  Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder 
is  involved,  the  Glasgow  letter  is 
the  only  one  that  compromises  her. 
The  other  letters  are  more  or  less 
capable  of  explanation;  the  Glas- 
gow letter  cannot  be  explained 
away.  Goodall  was  thus  so  far 
right ; — the  Glasgow  letter,  or  por- 
tions of  the  Glasgow  letter,  had 
not,  and  could  not  have  been,  orig- 
inally written  in  French ;  had  not, 
therefore,  and  could  not  have 
been,  written  by  Mary.  Public 
and  private  libraries  have  been 
ransacked  in  vain;  and  it  may 
now  be  asserted  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  no  manuscript  copy — 
no  copy  in  French,  that  is — of  the 
Glasgow  letter  exists.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied,  it  is  hardly  de- 
nied now  by  any  competent  critic. 


that  the  one  fatally  compromisiiig 
document  produced  by  the  Lords 
has  been  completely  discredited. 
It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  by 
a  recent  writer  (Mr  Henderson) 
that  even  if  the  Casket  LettecB 
were  discredited,  the  other  evi- 
dence against  Mary — the  evidence 
apart  from  the  letters — ^woald  re- 
main unshaken.    Such  a  conten- 
tion, however,  is  not  consistent 
with  common-sense.    If  the  Glas- 
gow letter  was  not  written  by 
Mary — that  is  to  sieiy,  if  the  Glas^ 
gow  letter  was  fabricated  —  the 
fact  will  be  held  to  prove,  not 
merely  that  Mary  was  innocent, 
but  that  the  men  who  fabricated 
the  letter  to  justify  themselves 
knew  her  to  be  so.^ 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  even 
if  one  of  the  translated  French  let- 
ters was  not  the  version  produced 
at  Westminster,  GoodalPs  theory 
necessarily  collapses.  The  argu- 
ment is  unsound.  If  we  admit, 
what  cannot  well  be  denied^  that 
there  is  a  generic  difference  be- 
tween the  Scots  of  the  Glasgow 
letter  and  the  Scots  of  the  others, 
then,  in  so  far  as  the  incriminat- 
ing letter  is  concerned,  GroodaH's 
theory  does  not  collapse.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  another  version  in 
French  of  the  Glasgow  letter  were 
found  in  one  of  the  public  offices — 
another  version  in  which  the  French 
was  less  impure  and  corrupt,  and 
less  obviously  a  translation — ^what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
covery! Would  it  not  merely 
amount  to  this  —  that  another 


The  Casket  Letters  and  Alary  Stuart  : 


1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  other  evidence  was  held  to  be  insaffident  at 
the  time,  and  that  it  was  not  until  Elizabeth  had  told  the  Lords  roundly  that 
without  some  evidence  to  show  that  Mary  was  in  league  with  Bothwell  they  had 
no  case,  that  the  letters  were  with  hesitation  and  reluctance  produced.  The 
whole  evidence  must  therefore  be  taken  as  an  unum  quid ;  and  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  letters  were  fabricated,  the  fraud,  to  say  the  least,  will  indispose  a  candid 
mind  to  regard  the  other  evidence  with  favour.  If  the  Lords  were  at  last  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  the  letters  that  had  been  manufactured  either  by  themselves  or 
by  their  friends,  one  is  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  accuser, 
and  not  the  accused,  who  was  guilty. 
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translation  into  French  of  a  letter 
originally  written  in  Scots  had 
heen  made  at  the  timel  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  he  quite  ohvious 
that  the  admission  that  letters 
tohich  inay  he  genuine  were  com- 
posed in  French  does  not  affect 
the  argument  that  the  fabricated 
or  manitfactured  letter  was  com- 
posed in  Scots. 

Mr  Henderson  admits  that  much 
controversy  would  have  been 
spared,  and  that  Buchanan  would 
have  better  served  the  interests  of 
future  generations  had  he  included 
the  original  French  versions  in  the 
edition  of  the  '  Detection '  issued  in 
this  country.  Why,  then,  did  he 
not  do  it  ?  No  plausible  explana- 
tion has  been  offered.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have — any  of  us  on 
either  side — ^got  to  the  heart  of 
the  mysteiy  that  surrounds  the 
Glasgow  letter.  Assuming  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  Scots 
version  which  we  possess  was  taken 
from  a  French  original,  there  must 
have  been  something  about  the 
veiy  appearance  of  the  original 
which,  when  closely  examined  (it 
never  was  closely  examined  by 
those  who  represented  Mary  — 
they  never  saw  it,  in  fact),  would 
have  created  suspicion.  It  was 
jealously  hidden  away;  whereas 
the  Scots  version  was  constantly 
hawked  about, — sent  to  Elizabeth, 
brought  to  York,  retained  in  the 
public  offices,  translated  into 
French  for  the  'Detection.'  The 
hesitation,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Lords  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
to  allow  the  letter  to  be  handled, 
can  only  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  would  not  bear 
inspection, — that  it  was  a  witness 
who  would  break  down  if  cross- 
examined. 


Mr  Henderson  endeavours  to 
show  that  there  are  traces  even 
in  the  Scots  Glasgow  letter  of  a 
French  origin.  In  this,  I  think, 
he  fails.  The  Scots  is  the  idio- 
matic Scots  of  the  time.  Mr 
Henderson  is  conscientioiis  and 
diligent;  if  he  will  go  carefully 
through  the  volumes  which  are 
being  printed  by  the  Scottish  Text 
Society,  he  will  be  able  to  show,  on 
precisely  the  same  lines,  that  the 
original  compositions  of  the  early 
Scottish  poets  are  really  transla- 
tions from  the  French.  The  truth 
is  that  many  French  words,  idioms, 
and  proverbial  phrases  (probably 
from  the  close  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries)  had  in  the  six- 
teenth century  acquired  a  Scottish 
domicile — had  been  acclimatised 
and  domesticated  in  Scotland. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  when 
I  prepared  my  original  apology  for 
Mary,  that  the  whole  controversy 
must  ultimately  come  to  turn  upon 
the  authenticity  of  a  single  letter. 
If  the  Glasgow  letter  proved  to 
be  genuine,  if  the  Glasgow  letter 
proved  to  be  fabricated,  there  was 
in  either  event  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy. I  do  not  think  I  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
Glasgow  letter  as  genuine  (quite 
irrespective  of  the  philological 
argument)  have  of  late  years  been 
deemed  insuperable.  Writers  who 
have  no  love  for  Mary  are  forced 
to  admit  that  it  is  incredible  that 
she  wrote  this  letter.^ 

Since  '  Maitland  of  Lethington ' 
was  published,  various  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Mary 
Stuart  controversy.  The  opinion 
of  the  leading  literary  journals  at 
home  and  abroad  has  been  elicited ; 
one  gentleman  has  written  a  vol- 


*  Thus  the  •  Saturday  Review  *  (May  4,  1889) — *'  We  cannot  ourselves  conceive 
the  state  of  mind  of  any  one  who,  quietly  reading  this  document,  regards  it  as  an 
actual  composition  written  by  a  single  person,  even  interruptedly,  on  a  single 
occasion  or  series  of  occasions,  and  despatched  as  a  letter  to  another  individual. 
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nme,^  and  another  has  written 
an  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' 2  to  controvert  the  opinions 
I  have  expressed;  and  the  series 
of  *  Studies  of  Mary  Stuart'  by 
M.  Martin  Philippson,  which 
appeared  a  year  ago  in  the 
*  Revue  Historique,'  have  been 
privately  reprinted  during  the 
present  year.  I  have  to  thank 
M.  Philippson  for  a  copy  of  his 
admirable  volume, — a  volume  ad- 
mirable for  its  ease,  its  grace,  and 
its  lucidity.  No  more  complete 
summary  of  the  evidence  against 
the  Casket  Letters  has  been  made 
since  Hosack  wrote;  and  the 
critics  who  are  not  yet  satisfied 
that  a  fraud  was  practised  when 
Morton  produced  the  casket,  will 
find  in  this  brilliant  Frenchman  a 
foeman  worthy  of  their  steel.' 

The  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh ' 
is  one  of  those  effusions  which  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  seriously.  It 
is  bitter  and  personal;  disingen- 
uous, if  not  frankly  dishonest. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Addison 
(Pope's  Addison)  in  the  paper, 
though  the  elements,  of  course, 
are  less  finely  mixed.  I  knew 
that  my  view  of  the  relations  of 
Maitland  and  Knox  was  certain 
to  provoke  criticism;  and  sound 
and   temperate   criticism  —  such 


criticism,  for  instance,  as  was 
indicated  by  Professor  Masson  in  a 
most  instructive  lecture  on  Scot- 
tish  Historical  Research — would 
have  been  welcome.  It  was  of 
course  to  be  expected  that  any 
vindication  of  Maitland — any  sus- 
tained argument  going  to  show 
that  the  Scottish  Reformation  was 
not  so  successful  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  the  ecclesiastics  been 
less  truculent  and  the  laymen  less 
greedy — would  be  bitterly  resented 
by  those  who  hold  that  Knox  was 
infallible.  The  reception  of  the 
work  was  far  more  cordial,  the 
acquiescence  in  its  conclusions 
far  more  general,  than  I  had  looked 
for ;  and  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  a 
good  deal  of  the  ecclesiastical  acri- 
mony of  a  past  generation  had 
died  out.  Soon  after  the  last 
volume  appeared,  however,  it  was 
rumoured  that  a  counterblast  was 
being  prepared ;  and  the  article  in 
the  '  Edinburgh '  is,  I  presume,  the 
Elnoxian  manifesto.  It  is  possible 
that  my  estimate  of  Maitland  may 
be  unduly  partial ;  but  the  *■  Edin- 
burgh '  article,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  mere  rehash  of  "  The  Chamie- 
leon."  There  is  much  in  Mait- 
land's  career  that  is  blameworthy ; 
his  record  is  not  clean ;  but  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  assail  him  as  if 


1  The  Casket  Letters  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  T.  F.  Henderson.  Edin- 
burgh:  1889. 

>  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1889.  Art.  Maitland  of  Lethington  and 
Marv  Stuart" 

B  Etudes  Bur  lliiBtoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  par  Martin  Philippson.  Paris :  1889. 
M.  Philippson  reviews  all  the  recent  theories  that  have  been  started  in  Germany, 
but  he  still  holds  that  the  Scots  is  the  original.  "La  version  dcossaise  est 
^videmment  la  plus  importante ;  d'aprte  tout  ce  que  nous  venous  d'apprendre, 
elle  est  probablement  la  premiere,  la  primitive.  — ^P.  36.  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
for  calling  the  Glasgow  letter  a  singular  and  incoherent  jumble  " ;  M.  Philipp- 
son's  criticism  of  this  literary  monstrosity  is  not  a  whit  less  measured.  La 
gaucherie  du  style,  la  faiblesse  de  la  composition  sont  dignes  de  la  brutality  et  de 
la  f^rocit^  du  fond.  Nous  poss^dons  pourtant  des  centaines  do  lettres  authentiques 
de  Marie,  toutes  dcrites  correctement  et  mdme  avec  dldgance ;  nous  savons  qu'elle 
^tait  connue  comme  une  des  princesses  les  mieux  instruites  de  I'Europe.  Ses 
poesies  la  placent  au  nombre  des  premiers  ^crivains  de  la  France  d'alors.  H 
est  impossible  qu'elle  soit  coupable  d'un  crime  lUUnUre  tel  que  la  deuxi^me  lettre 
de  Glasgow." — ^P.  62. 
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he  had  been  a  common  pickpocket ; 
and  to  put  the  basest  construction 
upon  every  action  and  every  speech 
of  a  great  statesman,  who  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  crisis  was  work- 
ing for  the  true  interests  of  his 
country,  betrays  that  note  of  pro- 
vinciality, that  narrow  and  secta- 
rian temper,  to  which  we  are  used 
in  the  clerical  organs  of  Dissent, 
but  which  is  out  of  place  in  a  jour- 
nal written  by  scholars  and  gentle- 
men. If  we  are  to  believe  this 
furious  devotee  of  Knox,  the  most 
charming  and  accomplished  man 
of  the  time — "the  flower  of  the 
wits  of  Scotland"  (according  to 
Queen  Elizabeth),  ''the  keenest 
and  most  liberal  thinker  in  the 
country  "  (according  to  Swinburne), 
"  the  cleverest  man,  as  far  as  mere 
intellect  went,  in  all  Britain,"  and 
otherwise  "  one  of  the  most  tragi- 
cally interesting  characters  in  the 
cycle  of  the  Reformation  period" 
(according  to  Froude)  —  was  a 
knave,  a  traitor,  and  a  poltroon. 
The  Reviewer,  in  short,  out-Herod's 
Herod.  "The  Chamseleon"  was 
only  a  brochure — a  party  pamphlet 
— a  hustings  speech — intended  to 
do  duty  for  the  day.  In  the  '  His- 
tory of  Scotland,'  which  was  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  Buchanan 
speaks  of  Maitland  in  the  highest 
and  most  respectful  terms.  To 
attach  any  importance  to  "The 
Chamseleon,"  to  look  in  it  for 
any  sincere  expression  of  opinion, 
is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  time  is  de- 
rived exclusively  from  Nau's  Nar- 
rative and  an  odd  volume  of  the 
Sadler  Letters. 

The  Reviewer,  however,  is  not 
satisfied  with  railing  at  Maitland ; 
the  charges  that  he  brings  against 
his  biographer  are  almost  as  gross. 

It  appears  that  I  have   But 

it  will  be  best  to  let  him  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  way. 

VOL.  CXLVI. — NO.  DCCCXC. 


"The  style,  while  frequently  bright 
and  picturesque,  is  slightly  preten- 
tious, with  a  fatal  bias  at  all  times 
towards  prolixity.  ...  It  is  satur- 
ated throughout  with  sentimentalism 
of  the  feminine  type.  .  .  .  Mr  Skel- 
ton  so  recently  as  1876  surpasses  all 
his  modem  predecessors  iu  the  black- 
ening of  Maitland's  character.  Since 
then,  however,  a  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  Mr  Skelton's  dream. 
.  .  .  But  the  chief  defect  of  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
carelessness  as  to  matters  of  fact.  .  .  . 
It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  real 
import  of  the  letter  is  very  different 
from  that  contained  in  Mr  Skelton's 
version.  ...  It  does  not  read  now 
as  it  did  then,  either  Mr  Skelton  or 
some  one  else  having  taken  liberties 
with  the  text.  .  .  .  These  passagM 
will  not  be  found  in  Mr  SkeltoK 
pages.  .  .  .  We  shall,  unfortunately, 
before  we  have  done,  find  occasion  for 

flving  other  illustrations  of  how  Mr 
kelton  constructs  history.  .  .  .  He 
has  watched  with  some  degree  of 
minuteness  the  movements  of  parties 
in  Scotland  for  the  few  years  of 
Mary's  reign,  but  he  has  watched 
them  as  one  who  watches  through  a 
prison-grating." 

The  accusations  of  sentiment- 
ality and  inconsistency  need  not 
detain  us.  The  Reviewer  only  re- 
peats a  parrot-cry  when  he  insin- 
uates that  the  advocates  of  Mary 
are  "  sentimentalists."  I  had  occa- 
sion twenty  years  ago  to  point  out 
that,  even  if  we  were  influenced 
by  a  sentiment  of  unreasonable 
admiration  or  unreasonable  pity, 
it  was  quite  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  indulge  in  a  sentiment  of 
unreasonable  hostility;  and  that 
the  nickname  might  with  even 
more  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
partisan  whose  reason  is  clouded 
and  whose  judgment  is  warped  by 
an  intemperate  passion  of  dislike. 
The  charge,  moreover,  comes  with 
an  ill  grace  from  one  who  is  an 
adept  in  the  art.  Here  again  we 
have  Satan  expostulating  with  the 
sinner.  Immediately  after  the  Re- 
3a 
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viewer  has  shown  that  I  had  failed 
to  take  any  large  view  of  the  Ref- 
ormation (which  apparently  I  had 
not  watched  even  through  a  prison- 
grating),  he  proceeds  to  enlighten 
his  raiders  on  the  topic  of  which 
I  am  ignorant  in  this  simple  and 
unpretentious  style: — 

''That  Church  had  suffered  the 
stream  of  truth  to  become  frozen  over 
with  the  thick  ice  of  fixed  creeds  and 
forms ;  and  so  long  as  the  ice  held, 
men  had  roared  upon  it  temples  of 
worship  and  palaces  of  pleasure,  the 
living  stream  beneath  being  to  them 
as  if  it  were  not  But/ar  atoay  among 
the  hills  of  Ood  the  sources  of  that 
stream  lay  open  to  the  eye  of  heaven,*' 
&C.,  &c.^  ''The  new  era  dawned  at 
last,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened,  and  the  rains  descended,  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  Church  on 
her  thick-ribbed  ice  of  centuries  was 
seized  with  sudden  fear  and  trem- 
bling. With  great  destruction  and  a 
mighty  noise,''  &c.,  &c. 

It  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted 
that  "the  hills  of  God  "  is  a  flight 
which  the  most  gushing  and  ardent 
Marian  cannot  hope  to  rival. 

Then  as  regards  "inconsistency" 
— if  the  indictment  holds  good,  if 
a  man  is  not  entitled  to  change  his 
opinion  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  what  is  to  become  of  half 
our  political  leaders?  It  is  said 
that  I  have  altered  my  opinion  of 
Maitland — ^which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  true  enough.  It  is  true 
that  I  had  suggested  in  1870,  in 
a  rather  forensic  passage  (it  oc- 
curred in  "  The  Speech  for  the 
Queen,"  which  was,  of  course,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Mary's  counsel 
at  the  bar,  and  was  necessarily  a 
shade  rhetorical),  that  Maitland 


might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  letters. 
More  complete  investigation  has 
disabused  my  mind  of  an  impres- 
sion which  at  one  time  did  un- 
doubtedly prevail;  but  the  retort 
(as  made  at  least  by  Mr  Hender- 
son) is  probably  fair  enough,  and 
I  do  not  complain.^ 

But  the  really  grave  insinuation 
is  that  I  have  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully suppressed  documents,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  view 
of  producing  a  false  impression  of 
their  contents.  Such  an  accusa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  made  except 
upon  ample  evidence;  and  the 
evidence  which  the  Reviewer  ad- 
duces is  (as  can  be  easily  shown) 
of  the  flimsiest. 

1.  He  alleges  that  the  "real 
import" — ^whatever  that  may  mean 
— of  Mary's  letter  of  June  29, 
1561,  is  veiy  different  from  that 
contained  in  my  version.  The 
letter  is  in  French,  but  I  gave  the 
substance  of  it  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. I  can  only  assert  that  my 
version  of  its  tenor  is  strictly 
accurate  (as  he  cannot  well  deny, 
seeing  that  his  own  follows  mine 
almost  word  for  word)  ;  but  he 
contends  that  I  have  missed  its 
"  real  import," — which  was,  it  ap- 
pears, to  warn  Lethington  that  he 
would  be  held  accountable  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  in  future.  The 
special  interest  of  the  letter,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  contemptuous  tone 
in  which  Mary  alluded  to  gossips 
and  tale-bearers,  —  creatures  who 
had  no  credit  with  a  mistress  who 
did  not  listen  to  calumny;  and 
the  warm  assurance  that,  forget- 
ting all  past  misunderstandings, 


^  One  would  have  fancied  that  in  the  high-lying  country  the  frost  would  have 
been  more  intense.  Bat  among  "  the  hills  of  G<^  '*  natural  laws  are  possibly  in 
abeyance. 

^  Mr  Henderson,  however,  might  have  managed  to  quote  the  passage  correct- 
ly ; — I  did  not  say  that  there  was  a  touch  of  genius  in  Maitland  which  "  might 
have  made  him  on  a  large  scale  one  of  the  leaders  of  mankind/' — I  said  **on  a 
larger  theatre." 
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she  would  gladly  employ  him  in 
her  service. 

2.  The  Reviewer  complains  that 
I  have  omitted  the  words  in 
Drury's  letter  of  28th  November 
1567,  which  refer  to  the  Queen. 
Dmry  had  heard  that  the  bond  of 
the  nobles  for  the  murder  of  Dam- 
ley  had  been  turned  into  ashes, 
but  that  the  writings  which  were 
supposed  to  implicate  Mary  had 
been  carefully  preserved.  These 
facts,  Drury  says,  were  not  un- 
known to  Mary,  who  was  not  well 
pleased  at  what  had  occurred. 
(Mary,  it  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing, being  at  the  moment  rigorously 
secluded  in  Lochleven,  was,  it  may 
be  presumed,  completely  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on  outside  her 
prison ;  so  that  Drury's  gossip,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  her  feelings, 
was  probably  pure  invention.) 
But  the  only  question  with  which 
I  was  dealing  did  not  relate  to 
Mary.  I  was  going  through  the 
various  contemporary  allusions 
which  might  be  held  to  refer  to 
the  existence  of  certain  writings 
which  were  afterwards  produced.^ 


In  the  process  of  severe  compres- 
sion, which  was  needed  to  bring 
an  argument  which  has  occupied 
volumes  within  the  limits  of  a 
chapter  of  forty  pages,  everything 
that  was  not  strictly  relevant  had 
to  be  discarded;  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  notes  from  which 
the  chapter  was  written  (the  chap- 
ter being  merely  a  rapid  summary 
of  the  earlier  apology),  only  what 
bore  directly  upon  the  argument 
was  retained.  The  extract  ought 
not,  however,  to  have  been  printed 
within  inverted  commas;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  was  omit- 
ted which  could  affect  the  contro- 
versy one  way  or  other;  and  an 
imputation  of  bad  faith  ought  not 
to  be  made,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  omission  is  material.^ 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  com- 
plain that  in  accepting  Drury's 
statement  that  the  bond  was 
destroyed,  I  failed  to  observe  the 
rule  I  had  laid  down,  that  the 
letters  of  the  period  should  not 
be  accepted  without  the  strictest 
scrutiny.'  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
had  satisfied  myself  that  Drury's 


*  Mr  Henderson,  I  observe,  finds  a  possible  reference"  to  the  Gasket  Letters 
in  the  Privy  Council  Act  of  26th  June  1567,  in  which  the  Lords  state  that  they 
have  evident  proof  of  Both  well's  guilt,  *'a8  well  of  witnesses  as  o/toritinga"  See- 
ing that  the  Gasket  Letters  represent  Mary  as  Bothwell's  accomplice,  and  that 
the  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  charges  Bothwdl  with  treasonably  carrying  her  off, 
the  reader  will  probably  agree  with  Mr  Henderson  that  the  reference  is  only 
** faintly  corroborative"  I  He  adds  that  the  Lords  induced  Mary  to  abdicate  by 
threatening  to  produce  the  letters.  The  evidence  is  all  the  other  way :  tiie 
evidence  proves  that  Mary  was  induced  to  resign  the  crown  by  the  importunities 
of  her  friends,  who  urged  her  to  sign  the  deed  on  the  assurance  that  a  deed 
obtained  by  violence  had  no  legal  validity,  and  that  if  she  did  not  sign  her  life 
was  in  danger. 

*  So  little  importance  does  Mr  Henderson  attach  to  the  omitted  words,  that  he 
quotes  the  passage  exactly  as  I  did. 

3  The  Reviewer  complains  that  while  I  distrust  Knox,  I  trust  Lesley  implicitly. 
The  fact  is,  I  trust  neither.  Both  were  partisans — violent  partisans;  and  Lesley, 
as  I  have  said,  did  not  prove  himself  a  safe  or  sound  adviser.  He  was  too 
shifty,  too  voluble.  To  produce  a  false  impression,  however,  the  Reviewer 
quotes  Mary's  words  (that  <*mo6t  pious,  able,  and  devoted  servant ")  as  if  they 
were  mine.  Then  he  proceeds  to  insinuate  that  I  had  given  no  reason  why  the 
correspondence  of  the  time  required  to  be  carefully  sifted,  although  my  reasons 
(which  he  studiously  refrains  from  quoting)  were  given  in  the  next  line.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  web  of  misrepresentation  has  been  very  industriously  spun. 
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statement  was  sufficiently  corro- 
borated. When  Drury  said  that 
it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  he 
was  possibly  only  repeating  the 
political  gossip  of  the  day.  But 
that  it  was  removed  from  the 
casket  for  the  purpose  of  being 
destroyed  does  not  rest  on  Drury's 
statement  only.  Lord  Herries 
says  that  it  was  only  when  the 
box  was  intercepted,  and  the 
papers  drawn  betwixt  Bothwell, 
Murray,  and  Morton  which  dis- 
covered them  to  be  the  plotters, 
and  on  which  Bothwell  relied  for 
his  safety,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lonis,  that  he  lost 
heart  and  escaped  from  Dunbar 
('  Memoirs,'  p.  96).  Then,  on  1 5th 
October  1570,  Randolph  wrote  to 
Cecil,  "  The  universal  bruit  of  the 
king's  death  cometh  upon  three  or 
four  persons  which  subscribed  a 
*  band '  promising  to  concur  and 
assist  each  other  in  so  doing. 
This  band  was  kept  in  the  castle 
in  a  little  coffer  or  desk  covered 
with  green  cloth,  and  after  the 
apprehension  of  the  Scottish  Queen 
at  Carberry  Hill  was  taken  out  of 
the  place  where  it  lay  by  the 
Laird  of  Lethington  in  presence 
of  Mr  James  Balfour."  But  all 
this  fails  to  impress  a  Reviewer 
who  has  not  looked  at  Scottish 
history  through  a  prison-grating; 
he  knows  better  than  Drury  or 
Randolph  or  Lord  Herries.  The 
bond,  he  has  ascertained,  was  not 
taken  away  and  destroyed.  I  had 
always  fancied  that  what  we  knew 
of  the  terms  of  the  singular  con- 


tract for  the  removal  of  "  a  young 
fool  and  proud  tyrant"  was  de- 
rived from  Ormiston's  confession. 
It  appears  that  I  was  mistaken. 
The  Reviewer  assures  us  that  the 
bond  is  still  in  existence.  But  he 
maintains  a  mysterious  reserve  as 
to  its  whereabouts.  Is  this  quite 
fair  f  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to 
print  it?  We  should  all  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  him  :  such  an 
historical  curiosity  ought  not  to 
be  lost. 

3.  The  Reviewer  asserts  in  effect 
that  Maitland  basely  betrayed  the 
Queen  -  Regent, '  Mary's  mother, 
when  he  went  over  to  the  Congre- 
gation. The  correspondence  that 
relates  to  this  period  is  most 
voluminous,  and  would  fill  vol- 
umes. I  believe  that  I  have  read 
and  weighed  it  thoroughly.  The 
Reviewer,  selecting  half-a-dozen 
lines  from  this  pile  of  letters 
— divorcing  them  from  the  con- 
text, and  putting  on  them  the 
most  unfavourable  construction — 
has  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  Maitland's  con- 
duct was  despicable.  "  These  pas- 
sages," he  remarks  with  portent- 
ous gravity,  "  will  not  be  found  in 
Mr  Skelton's  pages."  ^  This  is  to 
cut,  not  to  untie,  the  knot.  Mait- 
land was  undoubtedly  for  some 
weeks  in  a  position  of  extreme 
difficulty.  The  time  had  come 
when  he  was  bound,  as  it  seemed, 
to  leave  a  mistress  to  whom  he 
was  attached.  They  were  no 
longer  at  one ;  he  entirely  dis- 
approved of  the  policy  she  was 


^  I  also  neglected  to  quote,  it  appears,  some  defamatory  remarks  on  Maitland, 
which  occur  in  the  narrative  attributed  to  Claude  Nau,  who  at  one  time  acted  as 
Mary's  secretary.  The  doubt  I  now  feel  is  whether  I  did  not  quote  too  liberally 
from  Nau*s  narrative.  Nau*s  narrative — if  indeed  it  was  Nau*s — ^is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  documents  which  require  to  be  most  carefully  weighed  and  tested.  It 
was  written  at  a  later  period — during  the  last  days  of  Mary's  life,  or  after  her 
death — and  the  tone  of  persistent  hostility  to  Maitland  is  not  what  we  would 
expect  from  the  mistress  in  whose  cause  he  had  died.  Much  jealousy  of  Mait- 
land was  felt  by  the  smaller  people  about  Mary's  Court,  and  I  suspect  that 
Kau's  narrative  reflects  this  feeling. 
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pursuing ;  and  among  French 
priests  and  mercenaries  his  life 
was  in  danger.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  neither  Randolph  nor  Sadler 
nor  Oecil  held  that  Maitland  was 
acting  treacherously.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  that  they  con- 
sidered the  transaction  discredit- 
ahle.  They  knew  that  the  Re- 
gent was  taking  a  line  (possibly 
against  her  better  judgment)  which 
must  necessarily,  sooner  or  later, 
separate  her  from  her  Minister. 
Indeed  Randolph's  statement  that 
Maitland  had  gone  back  to  Leith 
(where  the  Regent  was),  "  advised 
thereunto  for  some  good  purpose," 
seems  rather  to  point  to  a  final 
effort  at  conciliation  and  accom- 
modation. Was  it  possible  before 
the  end  came  to  persuade  the  Re- 
gent to  return  to  the  moderate 
policy  which  had  been  as  agree- 
able to  her  as  to  Maitland  1  But 
the  Reviewer  will  have  it  that  he 
was  a  vulgar  renegade,  who  con- 
sulted his  own  interest  only.  The 
subtle  conflict  of  motive  at  the 
most  difficult  crisis  of  his  life— the 
conflict  between  his  duty  to  Pro- 
testantism and  his  duty  to  the 
Queen — is  treated  with  the  crudity 
of  nursery  polemics. 

Thus  much  for  the  literary  im- 
morality of  which  I  have  been 
accused.  I  have  traversed  each 
count  in  an  indictment  which  it 
has  taken  a  twelvemonth  to  frame. 
But  I  have  not  quite  done  with 
my  critic.  People  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  be  especially 
careful ;  and  I  am,  I  confess, 
astonished  at  his  temerity.  He 
accuses  me  of  bad  faith  in  omitting 
passages  which  reflect  on  Mait- 
land's  reputation :  we  turn  the 
page,  and  find  that  he  is  guilty  of 
the  precise  offence  he  denounces. 
To  suggest  the  false  is  as  morally 
indefensible  as  to  suppress  the 
true ;  and  the  article  abounds  in 
characteristic  examples  of  either 


method.  I  take  one  or  two  only — 
they  are  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 
With  a  sense  of  decency  peculiarly 
his  own,  he  thus  describes  the 
closing  scene  of  Maitland's  life — 
a  scene,  indeed,  singularly  sad,  and 
even  tragic. 

"  Elizabeth  sent  down  orders  to  de- 
liver the  prisoners  to  Morton,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  he  thought  just.  Grange 
—  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman  — 
'  Scotland's  second  Walh^ ' — met  his 
death  on  the  scaffold  as  became  him. 
Maitland  likewise  died  as  became  him. 
Por  before  Elizabeth's  orders  arrived, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  [prison-house 
at  Leith — not  withorU  suspicion  of  his 
having  poisoned  himself*' 

This  passage  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  lead  the  unsuspicious 
reader  to  believe  that,  as  the  ap- 
propriate close  of  a  profligate 
career,  Maitland  committed  sui- 
cide. The  Reviewer  must  have 
known  that  Maitland  did  not  com- 
mit suicide.  The  suspicion  that  he 
died  in  the  high  Roman  fashion  has 
been  completely  dispelled.  Leth- 
ington  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
mortal  disease  (which  he  had  borne 
with  stoical  fortitude  and  cheer- 
fulness) when  the  Castle  was  taken; 
and  he  died  "/rom  hie  natural  sick- 
neee  "  (as  Cecil  wrote  immediately 
after  he  had  received  Drury's  de- 
tailed report)  a  few  days  later. 
Here,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  we 
have  the  suppreeeio  veri  (that  Mait- 
land died  a  natural  death),  as  well 
as  the  euggeatio  falsi  (that  Mait- 
land committed  suicide). 

There  is  another  passage — it  is 
the  last  I  quote — which  is  perhaps 
even  more  characteristic  of  the 
guileless  methods  of  this  unscrupu- 
lously scrupulous  moralist.  The 
Cecil-Maitland  correspondence  im- 
mediately before  Mary's  return  to 
Scotland  is  extremely  instructive 
and  interesting.  Maitland  was  in- 
tensely anxious  that  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi should  be  found.  There 
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could,  he  insisted,  be  no  security 
for  peace  unless  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth were  friends.  The  burden  of 
his  letters — their  "  real  import " — 
was  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  good 
understanding  between  the  cousins. 
He  indicates  at  the  same  time,  no 
doubt,  that  his  own  position  was 
not  unattended  with  danger.  "  I 
see  well  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to 
dwell  in  Rome  and  strive  with  the 
Pope,"  he  says,  in  his  humorous 
way.  The  Reviewer  (omitting 
everything  else)  strings  together 
the  passages  in  which  Maitland 
refers  to  his  own  precarious  posi- 
tion as  giving  the  "  real  import 
of  the  correspondence,  and  then 
declares  roundly  that  Maitland  was 
a  coward.  The  spectacle  altogether 
is  too  much  for  his  delicate  suscep- 
tibilities. "Let  us  drop  the  cur- 
tain on  him,"  he  exclaims.  "  It  is 
not  a  desirable  sight,  this  patriot 
in  hia  ague  of  ignoble  fear,^^  "  His 
ague  of  ignoble  fear is  decidedly 
good. 

Let  us  drop  the  curtain  on  the 
<  Edinburgh.'  It  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  a  more  sober  writer. 

Mr  Henderson's  little  volume  is 
rather  hard  and  dry:  it  is  desti- 
tute of  that  imaginative  insight, 
that  sympathetic  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  is  invaluable 
to  the  historian ;  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  really  meritorious  and 
expert  piece  of  work.  The  argu- 
ment, though  slight  and  perfunc- 
tory, is  fairly  well  sustained ;  and 
in  spite  of  its  aridity  of  style  and 
rather  pedantic  logic,  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
(and  the  interest  appears  to  be 
growing)  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  reading  it  to  the  end.  I  had 
fancied,  from  some  remarks  that 
appeared  in  the  '  Scotsman  '  before 
I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  book  (for  the  author  did  not 


favour  me  with  a  copy,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases),  that  he  had  failed 
to  observe  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  debate  ;  but  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  had  been  misled ;  an  antag- 
onist who  is  assured  that  he  is 
"one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  ingenious  defenders  of  Mary  in 
this  countiy,"  and  that  he  "has 
been  successful  in  removing  from 
Maitland's  character  much  unde- 
served obloquy,  and  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  he  was  at  least  as  consist- 
ent and  unselfish  in  his  conduct  as 
the  majority  of  politicians,"  has  no 
reason  to  complain. 

I  observe  that  there  are  two 
matters  of  fact  of  some  importance 
as  affecting  my  argument  on  which 
the  critics  appear  to  think  that  Mr 
Henderson  has  scored.  These  I 
will  consider  directly.  Meanwhile 
there  are  some  minor  misunder- 
standings which  had  better  be 
cleared  away  before  we  go  further. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper :  what  remain  need  only 
cLetain  us  for  a  moment. 

Mr  Henderson  insists  that  on 
the  hypothesis  that  certain  of  the 
Casket  Letters  had  been  addressed 
to  Damley,  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  show  that  Damley  was 
acquainted  with  French;  and  be 
proceeds  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Damley  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that 
language.  Mr  Henderson's  logic 
is  surely  at  fault.  Even  if  Damley 
did  not  understand  French,  that 
would  not  prove  that  Mary  did  not 
write  to  him  in  French.  It  was 
the  only  language  she  could  write 
with  ease,  and  if  Damley  could  not 
read  French,  some  of  those  about 
him  could.  But  the  tmth  is  that 
what  evidence  there  is  goes  to 
show  that  Damley  understood, 
even  if  he  could  not  speak,  French.^ 


<  Athenseam,'  July  13  and  Jaly  20,  1889. 
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Mr  Henderson's  speculations  as  to 
where  letters  addressed  to  Damley 
could  have  been  found,  are  also 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  Why 
might  they  not  have  been  got  at 
Holyrood  1  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  some  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  him  was  left  there, — he  did 
not  take  eveiything  with  him  when 
he  quitted  the  palace. 

Mr  Henderson  believes  that  the 
unaccountable  words  in  the  Glas- 
gow letter — "Remember  you  of 
the  Lord  Bothwell " — formed  part 
of  a  table  of  directions  "presum- 
ably on  the  back  of  the  letter,  to 
aid  the  memory  of  the  messenger.'' 
It  is  not  until  we  are  reminded  that 
the  letter  on  which  this  table  of 
directions  appeared  was  addressed 
to  Bothwell  himself  that  the  hum- 
our of  the  explanation  can  be  fully 
appreciated. 

Mr  Henderson  complains  that 
the  unsavouriness  of  an  unsavoury 
passage  is  due  to  my  substituting 
"  against  him  "  for  "  upon  him  " 
in  my  abstract  of  the  Glasgow 
letter.  The  reader  may  judge  for 
himself.  This  is  what  Mary  is 
said  to  have  written :  "I  had  for- 
gotten of  the  Lord  of  Livingston, 
that  he  at  supper  said  softly  to 
me,  when  I  W€ls  leaning  upon  him 


and  warming  myself,  *You  may 
well  go  and  see  sick  folk,  yet  can 
you  not  be  so  welcome  unto  them 
as  you  have  this  day  left  somebody 
in  pain.'  I  asked  him  who  it  was : 
he  took  me  about  the  body  and  said, 
'  One  of  the  folk  that  has  left  you 
this  day.'" 

The  correspondence  between  the 
Glasgow  letter  and  Crawford's 
deposition  is,  according  to  Mr 
Henderson,  very  far  from  being 
verbal.  In  'Maitland'  I  had 
placed  the  two  in  parallel  columns ; 
and  I  can  only  repeat  that  the 
verbal  accord  is  perfect.  Mr 
Henderson,  of  course,  knows  that 
this  is  so ;  and  he  is  driven  later 
on  to  offer  an  explanation  of  their 
"  overwhelming  agreement "  which 
is  not  more  grotesque  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Mary,  it 
seems,  used  Crawford's  exact 
words,  because,  "  with  her  mental 
energies  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
tension,"  every  word  of  her  con- 
versation with  Damley  "  had  been 
photographed  on  her  mental  retina 
with  peculiar  distinctness.^*  ^ 

These,  perhaps,  are  side  issues  : 
the  main  argument  submitted  by 
Mr  Henderson  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. To  follow  him,  we  must 
distinctly  understand  what  took 


^  What  about  Crawford's  "  mental  energies  "  ?  Were  they  also  "  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  tension  "  ?  Most  people,  I  fancy,  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
Huxley  (in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century '  for  April)  and  Mr  Froude,  that  the  «  unde- 
signed coincidence  "  theory  is  untenable.    For  consider  what  it  involves : — 

1.  Mary  and  Damley  held  a  long  private  conversation. 

2.  After  Mary  was  gone,  Damley  repeated  the  conversation  to  Crawford. 

3.  Crawford  (either  then  or  eighteen  months  later)  wrote  out  a  report  in  Scots 
of  what  Damley  had  told  him. 

4.  Next  day  Mary  wrote  a  letter  to  Bothwell  in  French,  in  which  she  likewise 
reported  the  conversation. 

5.  Mary's  letter  was  afterwards  translated  into  Scots, 

6.  The  Scots  translation  of  Mary's  letter  was  found,  when  examined,  to  agree 
word  for  word  with  Crawford's  report. 

The  Lords  produced  Crawford's  deposition  as  well  as  Mary's  letter.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  two  reports  had  no  connection.  They  had  been  made  indepen- 
dently. The  one  was  not  copied  from  the  other.  Now,  if  we  hold  that  the  two 
reports  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised, for  either  the  letter  had  been  copied  from  Crawford's  deposition,  or  Oraw- 
ford's  deposition  had  been  copied  from  the  letter.  M.  Philippson  has  conclusively 
proved  that  the  letter  was  taken  from  the  deposition — *  Etudes,'  p.  55. 
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place  at  Hampton  Oonrt  on  the 
Uth  and  15th  of  December  1568. 

The  York  and  Westminster 
conferences  had  virtually  closed. 
Mary's  Commissioners  had  with- 
drawn,— the  conditions  on  which 
their  mistress  had  agreed  to  refer 
a  political  dispute  to  Elizabeth 
had  not  been  observed,  and  they 
had  no  longer  any  authority  to 
represent  her.  Maitland,  it  may 
be  presumed,  had  ceased  to  attend 
the  meetings, — we  know  at  least 
that  he  had  told  the  Kegent,  when 
the  Regent  had  accused  his  sister 
of  murder  and  adultery,  that  he 
had  shamed  himself  and  lost  his 
reputation  for  ever.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  Gas- 
ket Letters  had  been  exhibited 
by  Moray  (9th  Dec.  1568)  to  the 
English  Commissioners,  and  that 
Morton  had  emitted  his  declara- 
tion. Only  copies  of  the  letters 
had  been  left  with  the  Commis- 
sioners; the  originals  "the  said 
Earl  Moray  required  to  be  re- 
delivered," Thereupon  the  meet- 
ing at  Hampton  Court — a  meet- 
ing attended  by  a  score  of  Privy 
Councillors — had  been  summoned.^ 

It  was  a  meeting  at  which  the 
strictest  privacy  was  enjoined. 
The  members  were  directed  at  the 
outset  specially  to  keep  the  same 
secret  to  themselves."  At  the 
close  the  injunction  was  repeated. 
"  Therefore  they  were  newly  again 
required  to  have  in  remembrance 
her  Majesty's  first  charge  to  have 
the  same  kept  in  secret  by  them 
as  her  councillors  in  this  cause." 
The  same  secrecy  had  been  ob- 
served at  York  and  Westminster. 


The  proceedings  at  Hampton 
Court  lasted  for  two  days.  On 
the  first  day  the  letters  were  read 
and  compared  with  others  ad- 
dressed by  Mary  to  Elizabeth. 
Then  came  Morton's  declaration, 
the  examination  of  Hay,  Hepburn, 
and  Dalglish,  and  the  deposition 
of  Crawford.  "And  forasmuch 
as  the  night  approached  it  was 
thought  good  to  differ  the  further 
declaration  of  the  rest  until  the 
next  day  following."  They  met 
next  morning,  when  the  rest  of 
the  documents  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  casket,  and  others, 
were  produced.  Cecil's  minute 
proceeds :  "  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  at  the  time  of  the  producing, 
showing,  and  reading  of  aU  these 
foresaid  writings^  there  was  no 
special  choice  nor  regard  had  to 
the  order  of  the  producing  thereof, 
but  the  whole  writings  lying  alto- 
gether upon  the  council  chamber, 
the  same  were  one  after  another 
showed  rather  by  hap,  as  the  same 
did  lie  upon  the  table,  than  with 
any  choice  made  as  by  the  natures 
thereof,  if  time  had  so  served,  might 
have  been." 

This  extraordinary  admission 
naturally  arrested  attention.  Why 
a  vitally  important  examination 
should  have  been  delayed  till  the 
last  moment,  and  why  the  exami- 
nation, when  it  did  take  place, 
should  have  been  suspiciously 
loose  and  perfunctory,  did  not  seem 
to  admit  of  any  adequate  explana- 
tion. Mr  Henderson,  however,  has 
an  answer  reculy.  The  words  in 
the  minute  related  exclusively,  he 
asserts,  to  the  documents  which  had 


^  It  haa  been  said  that  two  or  three  of  those  present  were  Catholics,  and  favour- 
able to  Mary's  claims.  If  there  had  been  a  really  adverse  finding  (which  there  was 
not),  this  fact  might  have  been  of  some  value.  That  these  men  should  have  been 
next  year  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  on  behalf  of  Mary  would  rather  seem  to 
show  that  the  letters  had  failed  to  impress  them.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the 
letters  (even  when  scattered  about  by  Cecil,  even  when  made  ghastly  by  the 
lurid  invective  of  Buchanan)  had  little  popuUr  or  political  efiect  At  least,  they 
are  seldom  alluded  to  by  contemporary  writers. 
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been  produced  on  the  second  day. 
The  distinction  he  takes  appears  to 
be  unwarrantable.  "  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ducing, showing,  and  reading  of 
aU  these  foresaid  writings."  Does 
the  word  "  all "  include  the  whole 
or  a  part  only  of  the  writings  that 
had  been  produced  1  Why  should 
it  be  held  to  refer  to  those  pro- 
duced on  one  day  only?  Why 
should  its  application  be  limited  f 
Is  there  anything  in  the  wording 
of  the  minute  to  prove  that  the 
documents  produced  on  the  first 
day  were  brought  into  chronologi- 
cal connection,  and  shown  in  order- 
ly sequence,  and  not  simply  "by 
-  hap "  as  they  lay  on  the  table  f 
This  is  perhaps  the  biggest  of  the 
mare's  nests  that  Mr  Henderson 
has  discovered.^ 

Mr  Henderson  may  be  excused 
if  he  attaches  excessive  importance 
to  the  Declaration  which,  under 
conditions  ensuring  the  most  ab- 
solute privacy,  was  emitted  by 
Morton  at  Westminster  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1668;  for  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  indebted  for  its  dis- 
covery to  Mr  Henderson  himself, — 
the  Declaration  having  been  un- 
noticed by  historians,  he  informs 
us,  until  he  began  to  write.  It 
was  known,  indeed,  that  Morton 
had  asserted  that  he  had  taken 
the  casket  from  one  of  Morton's 
retainers,  George  Dalglish,  on  the 


20th  of  June  1567;  more  than 
that,  however,  was  not  known.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Mr  Henderson's 
claim  to  the  copyright  of  the  dis- 
covery will  be  admitted  without 
protest.  If  M.  Philippson  at  least 
is  to  be  believed,  Morton's  narra- 
tive had  been  largely  used  by 
Bresslau  so  long  ago  as  1882.  M. 
Philippson  says : — 

*^  Ce  n'est  pas  tout.  Dalgleish  avait 
d^j^i  ^t^  execute  le  3  Janvier  1568. 
II  ne  pouvait  done  plus  contredire 
les  amrmations  du  gouvemement 
dcofisais.  Mais  il  est  tr5s  strange 
que,  dans  son  interrogatoire  subi  de- 
vant  le  conseil  prive,  il  n*ait  point 
6\A  interrog^  au  suiet  de  la  cassette 
et  que  lui-m6me  n'y  ait  pas  fait  la 
moindre  allusion.  II  est  vrai  que 
Morton,  pendent  les  conferences  de 
Westminster,  dont  nous  aurons  ^  par- 
ler  plus  tu*d,  mentionne  encore  une 
f ois  I'dv^nement,  dans  un  rapport  qu'il 
pr^sente  aux  commissaires  anglais,  le 
9  D^cembre  1568  "  (Bresslau,  Histor- 
isches  Taschenbuch,  ann^e  1882,  p. 
21).  II  y  dit;  "Georges  Dalgleish 
fu^  amen^  au  Tolbooth  (la  prison 
d'Edimbourg)  et  menaed  de  la  tor- 
ture. Plein  d'angoiase,  il  envoya  cher- 
cher  un  cousin  de  Morton,  le  seigneur 
Bobert  Douglas ;  lorsque  celui-ci  fut 
arriv^  il  alia  avec  lui  dans  une  maison 
de  la  rue  de  la  Potterie  et  retira  de 
dessous  le  lit  une  cassette  d'argent 
qu'il  avait  apportde  la  veille  du  ch&teau. 
Le  Comte  (Morton)  I'ouvrit  le  21  juin  ; 
lui  et  d'autres  en  examin^rent  le 
coutenu,  les  lettres,  les  sonnets,  &c., 
et  il  conserva  la  cassette  intacte."  ' 


^  The  outcome  of  the  Conference  was  briefly  this :  Whenever  Elizabeth  had 
got  copies  of  the  letters,  she  sent  Moray  back  to  Scotland  with  the  originals," 
informing  him  and  his  friends  at  the  same  time  that  there  had  been  nothing 
sufficiently  producit  or  shewn  by  them  against  the  Queen  their  Sovereign, 
whereby  the  Queen  of  England  should  conceive  or  take  any  evil  opinion  of  the 
Qneen,  her  good  sister,  for  anything  yet  seen."  The  real  reason  for  getting 
quit  of  Moray  and  his  letters  in  this  hurried  and  unceremonious  way  appears  to 
have  been  the  difficulty  of  resisting  Mary's  most  reasonable  request  that  she 
should  see  the  letters  or  their  doubles."  It  was  a  very  reasonable  request, 
Elizabeth  replied,  and  she  would  accede  to  it  on  one  condition  (a  condition  she 
was  well  aware  would  never  be  accepted),  that  Mary  would  place  herself  unre- 
servedly in  her  hands  I  In  spite  of  repeated  and  urgent  remonstrances,  Mary 
was  never  permitted  to  see  either  the  letters  or  their  doubles." 

*  M.  Philippson  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  according  to  Sir  James  Melville 
(whose  statement  is  otherwise  corroborated),  Dalglish  was  captured,  not  in  Edin- 
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However  this  may  be,  whether 
the  Declaration  was  discovered  by 
Bresslau  in  1882  or  by  Mr  Hen- 
derson in  1889,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  comparatively  little 
weight  has  hitherto  been  attached 
to  it  by  historians.  Whether  the 
historians  were  wrong  remains  to 
be  seen.  That  is  the  question  I 
now  propose  to  discuss. 

I  confess  that  I  should  like  to 
learn  in  the  first  place  a  little 
more  about  the  pedigree  of  this 
manuscript.  A  good  many  years 
ago  a  large  number  of  so-called 
Gasket  Letters  were  published  by 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar, 
which  were  ultimately  found  to 
have  been  fabricated.  The  fraud 
was  exposed,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
by  the  late  David  Laing ;  and  since 
then  any  new  document  relating 
to  the  casket,  whose  credentials 
are  not  unimpeachable,  has  been 
naturally  regained  with  disfavour. 
Some  time  during  last  century 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
fect craze  for  manufacturing  an- 
cient manuscripts,  and  many  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  remarkable  skill.  ^  Mor- 
ton's Declaration,  we  are  told, 
was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  A. 
Malet  as  early  as  1876,  when  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
presented  their  Fifth  Beport.  How 
it  was  obtained  by  Sir  A.  Malet 
we  do  not  learn :  he  was  as  enthu- 


siastic a  collector  as  Monkbams," 
and  it  was  probably  purchased  by 
him.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be 
the  original ;  the  original  has  been 
lost,  and  this  is  a  copy — of  what  ^ 
Of  the  Declaration  made  before 
the  English  Council  and  Commis- 
sioners upon  December  .ninth  f  By 
no  means — although  it  presents 
itself  to  us  in  at  least  two  char- 
acters— (firstly),  as  the  copy  of 
what  was  given  to  Secretary  CecU 
on  December  eighth ;  and  (secondly) 
as  the  true  copy  of  the  Declaration 
presented  by  Morton  to  the  Eng- 
lish Council  and  Commissioners 
on  December  twenty- ninth, — on 
neither  of  which  days,  be  it  ob- 
served, so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, did  the  Commissioners  sit. 
A  little  more  light  upon  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  document  to  be 
regarded  as  genuine  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  desirable.^ 

Assuming,  however,  that  it  is 
a  true  copy  of  Morton's  declaration, 
the  question  arises.  Was  it  emitted 
under  conditions  calculated  to  teat 
its  credibility  1  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  believe  that  Morton, 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  men,  was 
on  this  occasion  telling  the  truth  t 

No  representative  of  Mary  was 
present.  Those  who  were  present 
were  moTe<^  less  hostile  to  her, — 
Moray,  CeciVBacon,  and  the  rest. 
It  was  a  secret  tribunal  The 
members  were  bound  not  to  dis- 


burgh  in  Jane,  but  in  Orkney  a  month  later.  "  II  est  impossible,"  he  concludes, 
que  dans  de  telle  circonstances  il  ait  pu,  la  yeille  de  son  transport  an  Tol- 
booth,  amener  la  cassette  da  ch&teau  d'^imbourg  dans  la  maison  de  la  rue  de  la 
Potterie  et  la  cacher  sous  son  lit." — <  Etndes,'  p.  11.  The  Lords,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  the  Act  of  4th  December  1567,  declared  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Qneen  because  they  had  discovered  by  her  own  letters  to  Both- 
well  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  As  they  took  up  arms 
long  before  Dalglish  was  captured,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  up  to  December 
they  had  not  resolved  how  or  through  whose  agency  they  would  tnuok  the  letters 
into  Bothwell*8  possession. 

^  The  late  Mr  Hill  Burton  had  collected  some  information  on  this  subject,  which 
may  perhaps  be  still  among  his  papers. 

3  In  the  copy  made  for  me  at  the  British  Museum,  a  third  character,  I  find,  is 
assigned  to  the  Declaration.  It  is,  finally,  The  copy  of  a  leUer  gevin  to  Secre- 
tairie  Cecill." 
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close  what  took  place,  and  no  per- 
son outside  the  Council  Chamber 
knew  what  had  taken  place.  The 
minutes  of  the  meetings  were  con- 
fidential memoranda  adjusted  by 
Cecil,  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  There  was  no  cross-examinar 
tion.  Morton,  in  short,  was  at 
absolute  liberty,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  to  tell  his  own  story. 

Assuming,  however,  that  Morton 
substantially  told  the  truth,  is  his 
story  to  be  taken  as  demonstrating 
that  the  Glasgow  letter  was  among 
the  documents  found  in  the  casket  7 
He  affirmed  that  Athol  and  other 
noblemen,  as  well  as  Maitland,  were 
present  when  he  opened  the  box. 
He  affirmed  that  the  writings  had 
been  seen  and  examined  by  them. 
Mr  Henderson  obviously  holds  that 
Morton's  assertion  that  Athol  was 
present,  and  that  he  sichtit "  the 
writings,  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  documents 
afterwards  produced  were  in  the 
casket  when  it  was  opened.  Even 
if  we  grant  that  Athol  was  present 
(he  had  no  opportunity  of  assuring 
the  Commissioners  that  he  was  not\ 
are  we  constrained  to  conclude  that 
the  Glasgow  letter  was  in  the  cas- 
ket, and  that  Athol  must  have 
known  that  it  was  there  ?  I  do  not 
see  that  we  are.  The  whole  cir- 
cumstances must  be  closely  con- 
sidered. 

One  of  Bothwell's  retainers — 
George  Dalglish^ — was  apprehen- 
ded on  1 9th  J une.  Being  tortured 
next  day,  he  confessed  that  he  had 


been  sent  to  the  castle  for  a  box 
belonging  to  BoUiwell.  The  box 
was  brought  to  Morton  during  the 
evening  of  the  20th.  It  lay  un- 
opened all  night  in  his  house. 
(Much,  of  course,  might  have  been 
done  during  the  night.)  It  was 
opened  on  the  21st  in  presence  of 
Morton,  Athol,  and  the  other  nobles 
who  had  imprisoned  the  Queen,  and 
who  were  then  in  arms  against 
her.  It  was  filled  with  papers. 
These  were  "sichtit."  Mr  Hender- 
son dwells  with  evident  emotion 
upon  this  word.  It  was  a  word  of 
style  among  Scottish  lawyers — a 
word  in  common  use  in  deeds  and 
pleadings.  Morton's  amanuensis 
of  course  would  desire  to  make  his 
statement  as  precise  and  impressive 
as  possible ;  but  to  conclude  from 
the  formal  use  of  a  legal  phrase 
that  each  of  the  numerous  writings 
was  scanned  closely  and  attentively 
is  palpably  absurd.  After  the 
"  sichting  "  the  casket  was  returned 
to  Morton.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore (even  on  the  assumption  that 
Morton's  narrative  is  in  substance 
true),  that  nothing  happened  on 
June  21  which  could  prevent  him 
from  producing  at  a  later  day,  as 
a  writing  which  had  been  found  in 
the  casket,  a  writing  which  had  not 
been  there.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  no  minute  of  this  remarkable 
meeting  was  taken  at  the  time.^ 
Had  the  casket  contained  letters 
of  such  momentous  import,  some 
record  would  surely  have  been 


^  Can  it  have  been  Dalglish?  We  have  already  seen  what  M.  Philippaon 
has  to  say  as  to  the  time  when  Dalglish  was  taken. 

'  Or  a  writing  which,  having  been  there,  had  been  altered  "in  some  principal 
and  snbstantious  claoses"  in  the  interval?  This  is  what  the  Queen's  Lords 
assembled  at  Dumbarton  on  12th  September  1568  seem  to  suggest. 

3  The  minute  would  have  been  signed  by  those  who  were  present ;  and  it 
would  have  contained,  if  not  copies,  at  least  an  inventory  of  the  documents  re- 
covered. Even  an  inventory  would  have  been  some  check  upon  Morton,  to 
whom  the  casket  was  immediately  returned,  and  in  whose  custody  it  remained 
for  the  next  fifteen  months ;  for  the  letters  which  he  afterwards  produced  varied 
in  number, — sometimes  there  were  seven,  sometimes  eight,  sometimes  twenty- 
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made  by  men  who  (to  use  Charles 
II. 's  words)  committed  treason 
by  advice  of  counsel."  A  deposi- 
tion, moreover,  would  have  been 
taken  from  Dalglish.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  his  deposition  was 
afterwards  taken,  but  that  — 
strangely  enough  —  no  question 
about  the  casket  or  its  contents 
was  put  to  him.  All  this  goes  to 
show  that  at  the  time  when  (as 
was  afterwards  alleged)  the  casket 
had  been  found,  little  importance 
was  attached  to  its  contents  by  the 
nobles  themselves.  If  it  contained 
diaries  or  memoranda  or  letters  in 
Mary's  handwriting  (as  it  possibly 
did),  it  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them  at  the  time  that 
they  could  be  used  against  her  with 
effect^ 

It  is  certain  that  one  part  of  the 
Glasgow  letter  was  not  then  in  the 
casket — the  part  in  which  Craw- 
ford's deposition  was  slavishly  fol- 
lowed. That  undoubtedly  must 
have  been  a  later  addition. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one 
document — the  "band"  for  the 
murder  of  Damley — which  was 
not  submitted  to  the  English  Coun- 
cil, and  which,  indeed,  was  never 
afterwards  seen — except,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer ! 
— was  then  in  the  casket. 

What,  in  these  circumstances, 
are  we  to  think  of  Morton's  Decla- 
ration) It  is  not  the  Marian 
alone  who  will  reply, — Just  what 
we  always  thought.  Robertson 


has  said  that  Sir  James  Balfour 
was  the  most  corrupt  man  of  that 
age;  I  would  be  inclined  to  say 
rather  that  it  was  a  dead  heat 
between  him  and  Morton.  My 
brief  examination  has  shown  that 
on  all  essential  points  the  Decla- 
ration is  uncorroborated.  "He 
avowed  on  his  honour  the  same  to 
be  true."  Morton's  honour ! — that 
is  what  it  comes  to  in  the  last 
resort ;  and  as  the  '  Guardian '  of 
this  week  2  has  very  pertinmtly 
remarked  :  "  Morton  was  a  man 
upon  whose  sole  evidence  it  would 
have  been  gross  injustice  to  con- 
vict a  cat  of  stealing  cream." 

"  I  earefuMy  examined  the  manu- 
script," Mr  Henderson  assures  us, 
"and  found  it  to  contain  state- 
ments of  such  vital  consequence  as 
practically  to  be  decisive  in  regard 
to  the  autherUicity  of  the  docti- 
ments.**  The  rapidity  with  which 
Mr  Henderson  has  solved  a  riddle 
which  has  baffled  the  finest  wits  is 
very  creditable  to  himself;  but  I 
am  unable,  I  regret  to  say,  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  the  care  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  examin- 
ation of  the  manuscript.  The 
'Athenseum'  has  accused  him  of 
not  understanding  French;  I  am 
afraid  I  must  accuse  him  of  the 
still  graver  crime  of  not  under- 
standing Scots.  At  all  events,  he 
is  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  Scots 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  this 
is  the  reason,  I  presume,  why  his 
copy  of  a  document  on  which  so 


one  !  In  short,  look  at  it  how  we  may,  it  is  quite  clear,  even  on  Morton^s  show- 
ing, even  on  the  assumption  that  a  mass  of  papers  in  Mary's  handwriting  were 
inspected  more  or  less  thoroughly  by  Athol  and  others,  that  no  precautions  were 
adopted  to  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards  tampered  with.  And  afterwards 
tampered  with,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  unquestionably  were.  Athol  never 
saw  the  documents  after  they  had  been  **  handled  " ;  and  even  if  he  had,  he 
might  easily  have  baled  to  observe  how  and  in  what  respects  *'  emendations  "  had 
been  effected. 

^  I  suggested  in  my  apology  that  the  persons  who  produced  the  letters  might 
have  got  hold  of  some  pages  in  Mary's  handwriting  —  jottings,  half -finished 
memoranda,  leaves  from  journal  or  diary.  Were  these  in  the  casket  when  it  was 
opened  ? 

2  October  23,  1889. 
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mncli  is  said  to  depend  absolutely 
bristles  with  blunders.  "  If  time 
had  so  served"  (to  use  Cecil's 
phrase),  I  would  have  printed  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  Declaration. 
This  being  at  present  impossible,  I 
can  only  warn  the  reader  that  Mr 
Henderson's  version  is  ludicrously 
misleading.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  blunders  that  stare  us  in  the 
face.  Auldhamesokkes "  should 
be  "  Auldhamestokkes ye  Lord 
of  Stirling  "  should  be  "  ye  Lord  of 
Stirling";  "wer  cuming  to  the 
toun"  should  be  "wer  cummi^  to 
the  toun";  "The  same  w^  satis- 
feing  him  that  gave  ye  intelligens 
for  his  pains  "  should  be  ^^The  said 
Robert  satisfeing  him  that  gave  ye 
intelligens  for  his  pains  " ;  "  before 
Edin'  "  should  be  "  besid  Edin'  " ; 
"the  Erll  bothwill's  infe«tments" 
should  be  "the  ErU  Bothuill's  in- 
fe/lments";  "and  of  Orknay" 
should  be  "and  of  Orknay  and 
Zetland "  ;  "  and  divers  coy'is  ** 
should  be  "and  divers  lUheris*' ; 
"  to  visit,  etc.,  L.  bothwell "  should 
be  "  to  visite  ye  L.  Bothuil  "  ; 
"  letters  and  evidences  "  should  be 
"  letters  and  eviden^e^  " ;  "  letters 
nor  cOmdetes  "  should  be  "  letters 
nor  evidentes  "  ;  "  seing  ye  pane  " 
should  be  "  fering  ye  pane  "  ; 
"  vy'is  writtes  "  should  be  "  dyveris 
writtes."  There  being  in  less  than 


two  pages  close  upon  forty  palp- 
able errors,  the  whole  character  of 
the  document  is  altered;  and  Mr 
Henderson  is  forced  to  supply 
marginal  readings  (which  are  ex- 
tremely funny)  to  explain  the  ob- 
scurities of  which  he  is  the  author. 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  am 
afraid,  that  Mr  Henderson  has 
not  fared  any  better  than  the  rest 
of  us.  He  has  not  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  casket.  And  in 
spite  of  all  that  he  and  others  have 
written,  only  the  via  media  which 
I  have  hitherto  followed  recom- 
mends itself  to  my  judgment.  It 
is  difficult  to  hold  that  all  the 
letters  are  spurious ;  it  is  difficult 
to  hold  that  all  the  letters  are 
genuine.  I  have  to  thank  Mr 
Froude  for  an  admirably  fair  and 
candid  examination  of  the  argu- 
ment I  have  advanced;  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  even  his 
powerful  advocacy  will  fail  to  re- 
solve the  doubts  of  those  who, 
having  carefully  weighed  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  internal  as  well  as 
external,  feel  that  the  singular  doc- 
uments produced  by  the  Lords  at 
Westminster  and  Hampton  Court 
have  been  insufficiently  authenti- 
cated, and  that  the  acute  suspicion 
which  attached  to  them  from  the 
first  has  not  been  dispelled. 

John  Skblton. 
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LADY  BABY. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. — ^THB    END  f 


"  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  a^in  ?" 


The  next  day  broke  damp  and 
still.  A  reeking  wetness  hung 
over  everything;  sea  and  sky 
melted  together  into  a  cloud  of 
powdery  m ist.  The  rolling  thunder 
of  the  waves  was  muffled  into  a 
thick  and  heavy  murmur,  and  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  slowly  heav- 
ing grey,  long  wreaths  of  stagnant 
foam  floated  lazily  along  the  shore. 
Upon  the  solitary  black  rocks  in 
the  sea  the  shags  and  the  cor- 
morants were  sitting  in  compact 
masses,  quietly  huddled  together 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  waves, 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  the 
water  hissed  in  white  circles.  All 
along  the  coast  the  drizzly  mist 
was  hanging,  letting  the  nearest 
cliff  appear  sharp  and  distinct, 
glistening  black  with  moisture; 
then  a  cloud  of  mist  filling  the 
next  hollow,  then  a  second  cliff, 
dim  and  featureless,  another  blot 
of  mist,  and  what  might  be  a 
third  cliff,  perchance,  looming  like 
a  ghost  upon  the  horizon.  White 
mists  rolled  over  the  moor,  and 
white  mists  hung  in  almost  tan- 
gible fragments  on  the  furze  and 
bramble  bushes.  The  grass  was 
soaked  and  heavy,  the  very  stones 
seemed  mildewed  and  mouldy  to 
their  core. 

Lady  Babv,  wrapped  once  more 
in  her  cloaK,  and  muffled  once 
more  in  her  veil,  stole  cautiously 
from  the  house.  It  was  veiy  much 
more  trying  to  go  on  this  expedi- 
tion by  daylight  than  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  she  dared  not  delay. 
She  did  not  venture  to  risk  losing 
the  chance  of  those  three  words 
from  Oarbury,  which  she  felt  would 


be  to  her  very  much  what  the 
priest's  absolution  is  to  the  true 
Catholic.  A  return  of  conscious- 
ness, she  had  been  told,  might  or 
might  not  disperse  the  delirium; 
but  at  what  moment  such  a  return 
was  to  be  looked  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  say. 

It  was  with  this  hungry  craving 
that  she  stole  from  the  house. 
Had  she  been  calm  enough  to 
reflect,  she  would  perhaps  have 
found  out  that  there  existed  no 
rational  cause  for  doing  this  thing 
secretly.  The  need  for  conceal- 
ment had  in  reality  ceased,  but 
by  this  time  she  had  so  worked 
herself  up  to  the  idea  of  a  mystery 
being  necessary,  that  it  never  even 
occurred  to  her  to  go  to  her  father, 
and  to  say,  "  Mr  Carbury  is  here, 
and  he  is  dying,  and  I  want  his 
forgiveness  before  he  dies." 

The  shortest  way  from  Gullys- 
coombe  to  Floundershayle  led 
past  the  drowned  Bluebell  Mines ; 
for  by  following  what  had  once 
been  the  cart-track  on  which  the 
sacks  of  ore  had  been  carted  from 
the  mine,  a  very  considerable  angle 
of  the  highroad  was  cut  off.  Along 
the  edges  of  this  track,  on  which 
the  ruts  were  still  fresh  enough  to 
be  visible,  ran  a  border  of  flower- 
less  furze,  with  here  and  there  a 
yellow  bush,  flat -blown  by  the 
wind  into  the  likeness  of  some 
wonderfully  engraven  shield,  which 
wants  only  the  sunshine  to  make 
it  into  gold. 

Lady  Baby,  pursuing  this  path, 
had  reached  the  Bluebell  Mines 
this  morning,  when,  on  turning 
the  corner  of  the  closed-up  engine- 
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house,  she  found  herself,  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  face  to  face 
with  Sir  Peter.  He  was  leaning 
with  folded  arms  on  a  piece  of 
low  wall,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  leaning  there  some  time, — 
almost  as  though  he  had  been 
waiting  for  her.  Instinctively 
she  stood  still.  In  order  to  pursue 
her  way,  she  would  have  to  pass 
quite  close  to  that  bit  of  wall 
where  he  was  leaning ;  and  some- 
how she  felt  a  terror  of  passing 
him  close  at  that  moment.  She 
was  bound  for  Carbury's  sick- 
room. She  dared  not  trust  her- 
self to  think  of  anything  but 
that.  She  had  no  right  even  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  this  man 
until  she  had  been  absolved  by 
the  other. 

Sir  Peter,  meeting  Lady  Baby's 
eyes,  made  no  movement  of  sur- 
prise. "I  thought  you  would 
come,"  he  said,  raising  himself 
from  the  wall,  but  not  coming  a 
step  nearer  to  her.  He  spoke  in 
a  voice  which  she  had  never  heard 
before;  and  she  noticed  that  his 
brows  were  drawn  down,  and  that, 
from  under  their  shelter,  he  was 
watching  her  face  intently. 

"How  did  you  know  I  would 
come  1  How  do  you  know  where 
I  am  going  ? 

"Because  I  saw  you  go  there 
yesterday  ;  I  saw  you — accident- 
ally." He  seemed  to  swallow 
something  hard  in  his  throat  be- 
fore he  said  the  word. 

"  You  saw  me  !  Then  why  did 
you  not  speak  to  me  She  gazed 
at  him  in  perplexity,  inwardly 
puzzling  over  his  look  and  tone; 
it  was  so  different  irom  what  it 
had  been  when  they  last  met. 
She  had  felt  pretty  sure  that  when 
they  met  again  he  would  not  make 
love  to  her  as  he  had  done  then, 
for  the  terms  they  had  parted  on 
had  verged  upon  coolness;  but 
still  she  had  not  expected  him  to 


look  quite  so  distant  and  so  unap- 
proachable. 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  you  yester- 
day," said  Sir  Peter,  "because  I 
thought  it  might  possibly  have 
been — inconvenient." 

"  And  why  do  you  speak  to  me 
to-day  1" 

Sir  Peter  said  nothing,  but 
stood  looking  at  her  in  silence, — 
a  sorrowful  silence  it  seemed  to 
her,  though  she  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  should  look  exactly 
like  this. 

"It  is  no  use,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly, making  a  step  forward; 
"  I  cannot  speak  to  you  now ;  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  inconvenient 
than  it  would  have  been  last 
night.  If  you  must  see  me,  come 
another  time,  to-night,  to-morrow. 
But  now  I  must  go ;  it  is  so  ter- 
ribly urgent."  She  pressed  for- 
ward on  the  path,  and  he,  with 
the  common  instinct  of  civilisa^ 
tion,  fell  back  a  little  as  though 
to  let  her  pass.  Then  suddenly 
something  changed  in  his  face ;  he 
put  out  his  arm  and  checked  her. 

"  Stop !  It  is  really  true  then 
that  you  are  going  to  the  same 
house  that  you  went  to  last 
night  1" 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  there  again  ; 
I  am  going  to  see  Mr  Oarbury." 
She  looked  at  him  quite  straight. 
She  might  have  passed  now,  for 
Sir  Peter  had  dropped  his  arm, 
but  his  face  was  so  inexplicably 
strange  that  she  paused  to  look  at 
him. 

"Then  you  have  heard  noth- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

His  eyes  took  hold  of  hers,  and 
held  them  bound  with  an  intense 
unspoken  question.  Gazing  at 
her  thus,  he  said  very  deliberately, 
"  Then  you  do  not  know  that  Oar- 
bury is  dead  1 " 

Lady  Baby  half  raised  her  hand 
and  let  it  fall  again.    "Oh  no," 
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she  said  quickly,  "yon  are  mis- 
taken; he  is  not  dead.  I  saw 
him  yesterday.  He  is  very  ill, — 
perhaps  dying, — but  not  dead." 

"He  died  at  half-past  five  this 
morning,''  said  Sir  Peter;  and 
then,  with  a  sort  of  wrench,  he 
turned  from  her,  and  walking  a 
few  steps  away,  stared  out  hard 
over  the  misty  sea.  Her  eyes 
followed  him  helplessly,  as  though 
she  were  expecting  more. 

"I  saw  him  yesterday,"  she 
began,  and  then,  as  nothing  came 
from  him,  it  flashed  upon  her  that 
yesterday  was  not  to-day ;  and 
now  upon  her  brain  there  burst 
the  tremendous  idea  that  what  he 
said  was  true. 

For  a  short  space  she  stood 
where  he  had  left  her;  then  she 
became  aware  that  the  engine- 
house  and  the  mine-buildings  were 
beginning  to  sway  and  rock  all 
around  her,  and  that  the  old  mine- 
shaft  was  opening  and  shutting 
its  ugly  jaws  at  her,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  hideous 
derision.  She  went  unsteadily  to- 
wards the  nearest  block  of  stone, 
and  fell  there  with  her  face  upon 
her  arms. 

Dead  !  Mr  Carbury  dead  !  Well, 
was  it  so  strange  f  Was  it  not 
almost  what  they  told  her  yester- 
day? He  was  dying  then, — yes, 
but  dead  I  What  a  difference  1 
What  a  chasm  1  Dead!  That 
meant  that  he  was  gone  beyond 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  beyond  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  and  gone  with- 
out saying,  "  I  forgive  you  ! "  It 
meant  that  she  might  shout  herself 
hoarse  and  the  Mr  Oarbuiy  who 
might  have  heard  her  yesterday, 
could  not  hear  her  to-day.  Mr 
Carbury  ?  There  vxts  no  Mr  Car- 
bury.  Yesterday  there  had  been 
one;  to-day  he  was  cold,  he  was 
clay ;  no  sign  could  come  from  him 
to  her,  and  none  could  go  from  her 
to  him. 


She  had  never  seen  a  dead  face, 
and  instinctively  she  began  to  pic- 
ture to  herself  what  his  would  be 
like:  the  lips  that  used  to  smile 
so  wearily,  tight- locked ;  the  lan- 
guid eyes  closed  for  ever  upon  the 
world  at  which  they  were  so  tired 
of  looking  1 

Presently,  as  she  lay,  her  frame 
began  to  shake  and  her  shoulders 
to  rise  and  fall :  hot  tears  rushed 
from  between  her  fingers.  What 
she  had  done  in  the  old  Kippen- 
dale  days,  what  she  had  been 
guilty  of  during  that  week  of  mad- 
ness in  summer,  had  never  ap- 
peared to  her  so  hideous  as  now. 
With  her  tears  her  excitement 
rose;  it  seemed  as  though  her 
sobs  must  suffocate  her.  She  be- 
gan to  murmur  broken  and  shud- 
dering words,  —  first  below  her 
breath,  then  above  it. 

«  Dead  ?  No  hope !  Oh,  then  I 
am  wretched,  wretched  ! "  and  with 
her  face  thrust  lower  on  her  arms, 
she  broke  out  sobbing  anew,  and 
then  began  to  murmur  again  that 
she  was  the  most  unhappy  of  all 
God's  creatures.  "  Oh,  why  could 
not  God  have  left  him  1 "  she  wild- 
ly wept.  "Why  must  just  he 
have  been  taken  ?  Dead  !  I  can't 
go  after  him.  Oh,  if  I  could  !  And 
gone  without  a  sign,  without  a 
message  ?  No,  that  cannot  be ; 
there  must  have  been  a  message ! " 
And  now  she  started  up  from  her 
stone  and  stared  about  her, — her 
hat  unsettled,  her  hair  disordered, 
and  her  eyes  all  blurred  with  tears. 
She  had  not  put  the  question  to 
any  one ;  indeed  she  had  forgotten 
that  she  was  not  alone.  Now,  as 
she  stared  about  her — first  blindly, 
because  of  the  drops  in  her  eyes, 
and  by  degrees  more  clearly— she 
saw  Sir  Peter  at  half-a^iozen  paces 
from  her.  But  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him?  He  was  standing 
again  beside  the  bit  of  low  stone 
wall;  his  two  hands  were  rest- 
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ing  on  it,  and  he  leant  a  little 
forward,  his  brows  deep  down- 
drawn  and  fixed,  his  face  like  a 
mask  of  stone,  his  very  lips  blood- 
less. She  saw  it  vaguely,  without 
understanding.  She  asked  herself 
stupidly  why  he  stared  so.  "  Yes, 
it  was  you,^'  she  said,  dashing  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "  It  was  you 
who  brought  me  the  news." 

Sir  Peter  stood  up  straight^ 
dropping  his  stick  as  he  did  so. 
"  Yes,  it  was  I."  There  was  that 
in  his  voice,  even  more  than  in 
his  face,  which  acted  like  a'  vio- 
lent wrench  upon  her  thoughts. 
Why  did  he  speak  so  hoarsely  f 
Why  was  his  glance  so  high 
and  stem! 

"I  have  been  too  sudden,"  he 
said,  standing  now  straight  in  face 
of  her ;  "  I  should  have  broken  it 
more  gently,  more  considerately." 
He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply  for 
an  instant,  and  his  lips  gave  an 
indescribable  curve. 

"No,"  she  replied,  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  face 
in  her  hands,  "  it  could  have  made 
no  difference  whether  you  broke  it 
to  me  gently  or  roughly ;  which- 
ever way  you  told  it  me  it  would 
remain  a  fatal  blow." 

Sir  Peter  had  not  noticed  till 
now  that  his  stick  lay  on  the 
ground.  He  picked  it  up  and 
said  quietly,  "  Will  you  be  able  to 
get  home,  do  you  think,  without 
assistance  ?  It  must  be  very  chill 
sitting  here." 

"  Home ! "  There  came  a  fresh 
paroxysm  of  tears :  "  I  feel  as  if 
I  would  rather  never  go  home 
again.  I  am  not  going  there 
now;  I  am  going  first  —  to  that 
other  house.  I  must  speak  to 
his  mother ;  can't  you  understand 
that  I  must  speak  to  his  mother  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Peter  in  a 
totally  expressionless  voice,  closely 
examining  the  head  of  his  stick  as 
he  spoke,  "it  would  indeed  be 
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cruel  tb  debar  you  from  that 
melancholy  satisfaction." 

"And  there  might  be  a  mes- 
sage," she  said,  speaking  her 
thought  aloud,  and  yet  all  the 
time  uneasily  conscious  that  he 
meant  more  than  she  understood. 

"Yes,"  he  acquiesced,  "there 
might  be  a  message." 

"That  would  be  something," 
she  said  with  a  sigh,  "  don't  you 
see)  A  message  would  be  so 
precious  %  "  Then,  just  as  she  said 
it,  it  occurred  to  her  that  of  course 
he  could  not  see.  How  strange 
that  he  should  answer  without 
hesitation — 

"Infinitely  precious,  I  should 
imagine — ^to  you."  His  tone  was 
guarded,  and  yet  something  jarred 
within  it.  He,  was  looking  straight 
into  her  face  now,  and  it  must 
have  been  that  his  eyes  were  less 
guarded  than  his  voice,  for  sud- 
denly she  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
he  meant.  "Melancholy  satis- 
faction, "  —  "  infinitely  precious  — 
to  y(niy^  he  had  said  it  so  strangely. 
And  yet)  of  course,  he  could  not 
understand  \  her  whole  conduct 
must  appear  to  him  bewildering. 
How  was  it  then  that  he  did 
not  look  bewildered,  but  simply 
stunned,  reproachful,  chilled,  and 
chilling  ? 

She  sat  for  a  moment  quite  still, 
trying  hard  to  look  at  herself  with 
his  eyes.  What  had  she  said? 
She  could  not  remember.  What 
had  she  done!  She  had  wept 
wildly,  more  wildly  perhaps  than 
people  generally  weep  for  friends. 
She  was  beginning  to  understand. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  she  stam- 
mered on  an  impulse ;  "  but  if  you 
knew  all  " 

"No,  I  am  not  surprised;  and 
if  I  were  " 

He  did  not  finish,  but  there 
was  a  just  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  hand.  It  suggested 
the  warding -off  of  a  distasteful 
3  H 
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confidence,  or  at  least  Lady 
Baby  so  read  it.  It  was  a  very 
slight  gesture,  but  it  was  enough. 
She  understood  still  better.  Mis- 
trustful, faithless  man  !  So  these 
were  his  suspicions?  She  threw 
up  her  head,  crushing  the  tears 
beneath  her  eyelashes.  Why  was 
he  still  standing  there  ?  Was  he 
waiting  for  her  to  justify  herself  ? 
Instinctively  her  teeth  closed  more 
tightly. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  ? she  asked,  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief in  her  pocket.  Then  she 
met  his  eyes,  and  her  pride  tottered 
a  little.  Once  more  it  flew  across 
her  mind—"  What  if  I  told  him 
everything  %  I  know  he  would  be- 
lieve me.''  And  immediately  a 
second  thought  ch^ed  the  first — 
"  After  he  has  as  good  as  declined 
the  confidence  )  "  But  perhaps  he 
would  give  her  another  oppor- 
tunity. No,  of  course  she  could 
not  speak  first,  there  was  still  life 
enough  left  in  the  old  dog  Pride 
to  keep  her  stubborn  on  that 
point.  Her  heart  began  to  beat 
violently  as  she  watched  him,  but 
he  had  already  drawn  a  little 
aside,  and  was  no  longer  looking 
at  her. 

"Are — are  you  going  back  to 
Floundershayle  now?''  she  asked 
at  last  wistfully,  after  a  long 
sickening  pause  of  suspense.  After 
all,  some  one  had  to  break  the 
silence,  and  it  was  beginning  to  be 
borne  in  upon  her  that  his  will 
was  stronger  than  hers. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  back  to 
Floundershayle. " 

"I  am  going  there  too,  you 
know,"  said  Lady  Baby,  getting  up 
from  her  stone ;  "  so  perhaps  " 

"  You  wish  that  I  should  accom- 
pany you?  It  will  perhaps  be 
more  advisable,  you  are  scarcely 
recovered  yet."  Sir  Peter's  tone 
was  admirably  civil,  and  would 
have  been  admirably  natural,  had 


it  been  a  trifle  less  carefully 
measured. 

They  moved  along  the  path  to- 
gether,— close  together,  and  yet, 
as  Lady  Baby's  sinking  heart  told 
her,  wider  apart  than  though  a 
desert  had  stretched  between  them. 

"Are — are  you  going  back  to 
London?"  she  asked  presently. 

"Yes;  the  chances  are  that  I 
shall  be  in  London  for  a  few  days 
this  week, — until  my  sailing  pre- 
parations are  complete." 

"Sailing?" 

"Yes;  I  leave  England  next 
week." 

"For  the  North  Sea?"  she 
asked  in  a  small,  thin  voice. 

"No;  for  the  Mediterranean. 
The  North  Sea  is  rather  cold  at 
this  season." 

"Yes;  I  suppose  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  warmer." 

"  And  more  civilised.  It  is 
much  easier  to  get  provisions." 

"  Yes ;  it  must  be  much  easier." 

With  a  shock  of  dismay  she 
discovered  that  they  were  talking 
commonplaces.  He  was  not  going 
to  give  her  the  chance  of  an  ex- 
planation. The  line  had  been 
overstepped.  The  mention  of  the 
provisions  had  built  a  much  higher 
wall  between  them  than  the  most 
passionate  reproaches  could  have 
done. 

In  this  strain  they  talked  all 
the  way  to  Floundershayle,  and  in 
point  of  fact  they  never  stopped 
talking.  Silence  was  a  thing 
which  neither  of  them  dared  face 
just  then.  Lady  Baby  never  for 
got  that  walk  ;  years  afterwards, 
merely  by  shutting  her  eyes,  she 
could  see  that  misty  melting  to- 
gether of  sea  and  sky,  the  twisted 
bushes  along  the  path  gradually 
taking  shape  through  the  mist,  and 
cowering  so  close  to  the  ground, 
thick  with  lichen,  age,  and  damp  ; 
the  broken  twigs  where  still 
dangled  some  solitaiy  yellow  leaf  ; 
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the  sharp  stones  pushing  their 
corners  through  their  thin  coats  of 
cliff-grass,  and  the  bits  of  dark  red 
bracken,  flapping  helplessly  on 
the  banks,  like  some  abandoned 
broken-winged  bird. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  agony 
and  relief  that  she  found  herself 
at  the  gate  of  the  cabbage-garden, 
in  which  stood  the  solitary  granite 
house.  So  little  aware  was  she 
by  this  time  of  what  she  was 
doing  or  saying,  that  she  herself 
would  have  passed  it  by  unheed- 
ing; Sir  Peter  it  was  who  stood 
still  at  the  gate. 

"This  is  the  house,  I  believe," 
he  said,  "no  doubt  they  are  ex- 
pecting you," — and  he  politely  held 
back  the  bit  of  a  broken  gate  for 
her  to  pass. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Baby,  "this 
is  the  house;"  and  at  that  mo- 
ment she  realised  very  distinctly 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Sir  Peter  had  seen  her  enter 
this  house.  He  had  seen  her  here 
last  night,  in  the  dark, — he  had 
told  her  so  himself, — in  a  species 
of  semi-disguise.  What  must  he 
have  thought  ?  This  aspect  of  the 
case  had  not  occurred  to  her  until 
this  moment.     She  gave  him  a 


glance  of  terrified  inquiry ;  he  still 
held  the  gate  open,  with  civil  pa- 
tience ;  yet  somehow,  at  the  same 
time,  she  felt  a  curious  sensation, 
the  sort  of  sensation  that  a  per- 
son might  feel  when  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  another. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said  faintly, 
putting  out  her  hand,  yet  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  taken.  He 
just  touched  it  with  his. 

"Good-bye.  Will  you  kindly 
remember  me  to  Lord  Kippendale? 
You  will  have  a  wet  walk  home 
I  fear ;  I  should  recommend  a 
glass  of  claret  before  starting." 
He  raised  his  hat  and  left  her. 
This,  then,  was  the  endf  And 
his  last  words — which  she  at  once 
concluded  were  the  last  she  would 
ever  hear  from  him — had  been  the 
recommendation  to  take  a  glass  of 
claret. 

For  quite  a  minute  she  stood 
beside  the  gate-post,  staring  after 
him  with  widely  fixed  and  tearless 
eyes.  Then  the  mist  swallowed 
him  up  ;  and  turning,  she  walked 
with  shaking  knees  towards  the 
house. 

"It  is  over,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; "yes,  now  it  is  really  quite 
over." 


CHAPTER  XL. — MOLLY's  LOVERS. 


"  Hark,  the  wind  with  Its  wants  and  its  infinite  waU ! " 


One  of  the  most  curious  things 
about  life  is  the  unequal  pace  at 
which  it  moves:  how  there  are 
weeks  that  shoot  past  like  hours 
and  days  that  drag  like  centuries ; 
how  at  some  periods  we  live  so 
fast  that  every  minute  has  its 
history,  while  at  others  experience 
is  beaten  out  so  thin  that  the  days, 
looked  back  upon,  are  not  as  in- 
dividual days,  but  have  run  into 
each  other  and  figure  in  our 
memory  only  as  the  fusion  of  a 


formless  lump.  Lady  Baby  had 
gone  through  the  first  of  these 
phases  and  had  now  reached  the 
second.  From  the  moment  that 
she  had  ascertained  that  Oarbury 
had  died  without  recovering  con- 
sciousness, existence  seemed  to 
have  come  to  a  final  standstill : 
the  wheels  had  stopped,  the 
machinery  had  run  down.  Where 
there  had  been  tearing  torrents 
there  now  stood  stagnant  marshes. 
She  puzzled  a  good  deal  in  these 
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days — that  is,  in  the  weeks  that 
followed  upon  Oarbury's  death 
and  her  parting  with  Sir  Peter: 
she  puzzled  over  the  meaning  of 
existence,  but  she  did  it  in  a  list- 
less and  blank  manner,  not  expect- 
ing to  reach  a  conclusion.  Her 
stock  of  mental  energy  was  bank- 
rupt for  the  moment. 

What  she  could  not  do  for  her- 
self others  might  have  done  for 
her :  outward  influence  might  have 
pulled  her  to  her  feet.  But  there 
was  no  one  to  do  it.  Her  father 
was  now  almost  an  invalid ;  Agnes 
was  tied  to  the  steps  of  her  ban- 
ished lord;  Catherine  had  returned 
to  Bournemouth ;  and  Germaine, 
the  aflectionate  and  reticent,  was 
labouring  under  his  own  burden 
of  despondency. 

Even  the  seat  among  the  rocks 
had  to  be  abandoned  in  these 
bitter  days  of  early  winter.  The 
almost  continual  blast  made  the 
cliffs  unbearable  and  the  hillside 
all  but  impracticable ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  supply  the  imperative 
need  for  exercise  without  which 
she  must  have  fallen  ill,  there 
were  days  on  which  Lady  Baby 
had  no  resource  but  to  pace  round 
the  four  sides  of  that  piece  of 
waste  ground  which  had  once  been 
the  garden  of  GuUyscoombe,  and 
where  now  the  old  gooseberry- 
bushes  rattled  their  dry  arms  and 
chattered  their  teeth  in  the  wind ; 
where  here  and  there  a  belated 
camomile  flower  still  shivered  on 
its  stalk,  and  the  toads  hopped 
through  the  withered  leaves.  No- 
thing had  yet  been  done  to  reclaim 
the  spot :  the  wooden  dragon  still 
lay  upon  its  face,  and  the  Mermaid 
upon  her  back;  the  Cherub  still 
imagined  himself  to  be  blowing 
his  trumpet,  and  the  Sea-king  still 
reeled  against  the  wall.  At 
present  the  enclosure  did  duty  as 
washing -green.  Occasionally,  as 
she  walked,  Lady  Baby  had  to 


duck  her  head  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ropes  that  were  stretched 
across,  on  which  rows  of  shirts 
flapped  their  arms  wildlj,  like 
hanged  men  asking  to    be  cut 
down.    Even  here  the  air  was  at 
most  times  dim  and  thick  with 
driving  spray,  and  it  was  from  un- 
seen depths  that  the  roar  of  the 
water  came  up  from  where  the  sea 
was  for  ever  tearing  away  at  the 
ragged  black  rocks  with  its  cruel 
white  teeth.      The  Kippendale 
days  !  —  sometimes    the  Uiought 
would  sweep  down  upon  her,  as 
she  took  her  caged  walk  —  the 
days  when  prosperity  had  been  her 
complaint,  the  days  when  things 
had  gone  so  smoothly  that  she  had 
wilfully  looked  about  for  means  to 
ruffle  them.    Not  suited  to  each 
other !    She  and  Peter  not  fitted 
for  each  other  1    No,  not  if  the 
star  is  out  of  place  in  the  sky,  not 
if  the  acorn  does  not  fit  its  cap. 
Not  suited?   They  were  creat^ 
for  each  other!    And  now  she 
might  never  touch  his  hand  again, 
never  hear  his  voice.    He  had  left 
Choughshire — ^this  much  she  had 
succeeded  in  ascertaining — and  by 
this  time  was  most  likely  on  his 
way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Her 
heart  grew  sick  within  her. 

When  it  became  too  dark  to  pace 
the  gooseberry  ground,  there  re- 
mained the  exciting  variation  of 
sitting  before  the  fire,  staring  at 
the  coals  and  listening  to  the  wind ; 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  Germaine, 
but  generally  in  silence.  Often  the 
silence  was  broken  by  heavy  breath- 
ing, for  Lord  Kippendale  now  in- 
variably dozed  over  his  newspaper. 
Then,  cautiously  and  fearfully, 
Lady  Baby  would  scan  the  sunken 
white  head,  the  tremble  of  the 
closed  eyelids,  the  weary  droop 
of  the  shrunken  figure.  *'His 
lordship's  fallin'  thro'  his  claes," 
had  been  Adam's  comment  more 
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than  once  lately,  and  Lady  Baby 
could  not  but  endorse  it.  It  is 
killing  him  !  **  she  said  to  herself, 
—"it  is  killing  him!" 

It  was  in  the  evening  also  that 
there  came  the  one  moment  in  the 
day  which,  had  the  spirit  been  less 
numb,  might  have  brought  with  it 
a  thrill  of  excitement — ^the  moment 
when  the  result  of  the  day's  inves- 
tigations was  reported  to  Lord 
Kippendale  by  the  engineer  still  at 
work.  He  could  not  be  kept  at 
work  very  much  longer — so  Mr 
Reid  had  hinted — for  the  daily  cost 
was  huge,  and  the  daily  result  was 
a  blank.  His  lordship  could  not 
afford  to  dig  very  many  more  holes 
to  put  his  money  into.  His  lord- 
ship acquiesced,  almost  with  indif- 
ference. It  meant  despair,  of 
course ;  and  yet  there  would  be  a 
measure  of  relief  in  not  seeing  the 
man's  face  any  longer,  and  not  hav- 
ing to  guess  by  its  expression,  be- 
fore even  the  question  was  put, 
that  the  answer  would  be, — 
"  Nothing  yet." 

Lady  Baby  neither  raised  her 
head  at  the  question,  nor  sank  it 
lower  at  the  answer.  She  scarcely 
noticed  when  the  sensible,  middle- 
aged  individual  came  in ;  and  when 
he  went  out  again,  something, 
which  she  believed  to  be  an  infalli- 
ble instinct,  told  her  that  the  cop- 
per was  irrevocably  lost.  If  she 
thought  at  all  in  those  days  of 
Mr  Garbury's  mysterious  and 
strangely  worded  announcement 
to  her  concerning  this  same  cop- 
per, she  thought  of  it  only  as  of 
some  wild  hidlucination  of  his — 
some  preliminary  symptom,  per- 
chance, of  the  fever  that  had  killed 
him.  Her  curiosity  was  for  the 
moment  as  numb  as  all  her  other 
faculties.  But  at  last  there  came 
a  day  which  in  one  instant  caused 
it  to  start  once  more  broad  awake — 
a  day  marked  by  so  strange  a  dis- 
covery that  it  could  not  fail  to  stir 


up  wild  expectation,  and  which 
yet,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
brought  a  hope,  brought  also  what 
appeared  to  be  a  dead  check,  a 
blank  wall  built  straight  across 
the  promising  road  which  but  this 
moment  had  opened  before  the 
eyes  of  the  unfortunate  family. 
Was  it  a  piece  of  additional  and 
gratuitous  malice  on  the  part  of 
Fate,  who  sometimes  loves  to  hang 
a  tantalising  prize  before  our  eyes 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  snatching 
it  away  again  as  soon  as  our  fingers 
have  clutched  at  it  ? 

It  was  one  evening  after  dark, 
when  Lord  Kippendale  and  his  son 
and  daughter  sat  round  the  fire, 
pursuing  their  customary  occupa- 
tions of  staring  at  the  grate  and 
listening  to  the  gale.  There  was 
a  certain  variety  both  in  the  grate 
and  in  the  gale  to-day.  Among 
the  coals  there  had  been  thrust 
some  bits  of  wood,  fragments  of 
old  boats,  of  course,  that  had  been 
broken  up  as  too  bad  even  for 
coffins  or  garden-palings,  and  had 
been  sold  very  cheap  as  fuel.  It 
was  the  only  form  of  firewood  to 
be  had  about  the  place;  and, 
perhaps  because  of  the  sea- salt 
which  saturated  its  veins,  it  dis- 
played a  much  more  violent  objec- 
tion to  being  burnt  than  is  gener- 
ally displayed  by  ordinary  wood. 
It  was  much  given  to  hissing  and 
spitting,  in  sudden  bursts  of  mad 
defiance,  and  then  again  crackling 
into  tongues  of  ghastly  green  and 
livid  blue  flame,  which  furiously 
licked  the  black  grate,  for  want, 
it  would  seem,  of  teeth  wherewith 
to  tear.  "  What  agony ! "  it  seem- 
ed to  say  —  "what  agony  to  die 
by  fire,  to  us  who  have  lived  on 
the  water  !  We  should  have  been 
drowned,  not  burnt.  Why  were 
we  not  drowned  1    What  agony  ! " 

Lady  Baby,  with  her  chin  rest- 
ing in  her  hand,  had  been  watch- 
ing the  rage  of  the  dead  boats  for 
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an  hour  and  more.  And  the  gale, 
— it  was  a  real  gale  to-day;  not 
merely  that  never-dying  wind, 
which  wore  out  everything  but 
itself,  whose  voice  was  magni6ed 
by  the  echoes  of  the  resounding 
rocks,*  and  whose  terrors  were 
exaggerated  by  the  hysterically 
shivering  gooseberry  skeletons. 
Something  in  this  way  must  the 
blast  have  torn  over  the  cliffs  on 
the  night  when  the  mines  had 
been  drowned.  It  shouted  in  a 
hundred  voices  and  proclaimed  its 
empire  in  a  hundred  ways.  Walls 
and  ceilings  groaned  almost  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  as  the  beams  strained 
under  the  pressure  of  the  blast. 
A  hungry  wolf  in  the  chimney 
howled  an  answer  to  a  hungry 
wolf  at  the  door.  Every  hinge  in 
the  house  rattled,  every  window- 
fastening  jingled ;  there  seemed  to 
be  a  hand  at  every  latch,  a  finger 
tapping  at  every  pane.  Those 
must  be  the  drowned  folk  that 
haunt  the  Choughshire  coast,  and 
who,  according  to  popular  belief, 
love  nothing  so  much  as  to  flatten 
themselves  against  window-panes, 
and  sob  over  the  life  they  have 
lost. 

"Adam  will  be  caught  in  the 
storm,''  said  Lady  Baby,  as  she 
sat  staring  into  the  fire.  "I  am 
sorry  I  sent  him." 

"  Eh  1  What  ?  Where  did  you 
send  him  to  ? "  asked  Lord  Kippen- 
dale,  awaking  from  a  doze. 

"  He  took  my  boots  to  be  new- 
soled.  I  have  worn  them  out 
with  walking  round  the  garden." 
And  she  laid  her  cheek  against 
her  hands  and  gave  a  little  dreary 
smile. 

"Oh,  then  he  will  take  shelter 
at  Floundershayle,''  said  Germaine. 

"He  isn't  gone  to  Flounder- 
shayle.  It  seems  that  the  Floun- 
dershayle  man  is  a  bungler,  and 
that  they  all  send  their  boots  to 
that  mad  shoemaker  who  lives 


among  the  hills,  and  whom  I  once 
visited," 

"  He  must  be  mad  indeed  if  he 
lives  among  these  hills." 

"Yes;  and  he  is  obstinate  as 
well  as  mad.  When  I  sent  the 
boots  yesterday,  the  boy  brought 
back  some  message  that  I  couldn't 
understand;  he  said  the  boots 
couldn't  be  mended, — and  I  know 
they  can,  so  I  sent  Adam  to- 
day." 

"  But  surely  not  on  foot  1 " 

"  No ;  he  took  the  cob.  Bat  it 
is  so  dark  ;  I  wish  he  were  back." 

They  fell  silent  again.  The  bits 
of  dead  boats  defiantly  put  oat  a 
few  more  blue  and  green  tongues, 
and  then  began  to  fall  to  ashes. 
The  wind  took  half-a-dozen  different 
voices  in  quick  succession. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Germaine, 
suddenly ;  "  that's  his  limp  in  the 
passage."  In  the  same  instant  tlie 
door  was  sharply  rapped  at,  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
Adam,  hatless,  wet,  and  dishevel- 
led, stumped  in. 

"  He's  broken  the  cob's  neck," 
groaned  Lord  Kippendale.  "I 
know  he  has." 

Adam  came  to  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  then  stood  stDl, 
breathing  with  extreme  difficulty. 
"Please,  m'  lord,"  he  painfully 
uttered,  "I'm  no'  generally  for 
makin'  assairtions,  but,  for  all  that, 
it's  him,  it's  him,  m'  lord ;  and  I'd 
wish  to  know  who's  the  handiest 
magistrate." 

"  My  poor  Adam,  I  am  afraid 
it's  more  a  case  of  the  handiest 
lunatic  doctor.  Are  you  mad, 
man?  What  are  you  glaring  at? 
How's  the  cob  1   Did  he  feed  1 " 

"  He's  saidlet  and  bridled,"  an- 
swered Adam,  with  an  odd  and 
ominous  turn  of  his  eye;  "he's 
bein'  held  ootside  for  me  to  mount 
again ;  and  I'll  be  obleeged  if  your 
lordship  '11  gie  me  the  name  o' 
the  magistrate  that  comes  handi- 
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est.  I'  hae  land  him,  m'  lord ;  it's 
him  or  his  wraith." 

"  Who  ?  .  or  whose  wraith  ?  " 
asked  Lord  Kippendale,  turning 
bewildered  in  his  chair. 

"The  thief,  m'  lord;  the  vil- 
lanous  diamond  -  thief,  m'  lord. 
It's  Christy  Swan  or  his  wraith  ! " 
cried  Adam,  beginning  to  shout 
in  his  excitement.  The  surprise 
awakened,  the  questions  poured 
upon  him,  calmed  him  by  degrees ; 
gradually  the  story  came  out. 

"  And  as  I  sat  in  my  saidle," — 
he  took  up  at  the  critical  point  of 
the  narrative, — "as  I  sat  in  my 
saidle,  and  thocht  to  myseP  that 
o'  a'  the  daft  places  to  pit  up  a 
shoemaker's  sign,  this  was  near- 
hand  the  daft^t,  the  door  I  was 
watchin'  flings  open,  and  oot  steps 
the  very  queerest-like  sicht  o'  a 
man  that  ever  I  set  eyes  on.  I 
wouldn't  be  for  sayin'  that  I 
kenned  him  like  a  shot;  it  took 
the  best  pairt  o'  five  meenits — I 
to  stare  frae  the  saidle,  and  he 
f  rae  the  doorway — and  syne  it  kind 
o'  dawned  on  me.  First  there 
comes  a  somethin'  creepin'  up  my 
back,  and  syne  a  somethin'  else 
pokin'  at  my  heid,  and  a'  in  a 
jiffy  I  hae  it.  There's  no'  twa  o' 
them  made  that  shape  in  the 
warld,  m'  lord.  And  syne  I  sings 
oot — *  Christy  Swan  !  By  all  that's 
thievish,  it's  Christy  Swan ! '  At 
this  he  pits  up  his  arms,  and  mak's 
as  he  would  rin  at  me  and  pu'  me 
off*  the  horse,  but  instead  he  turns 
back  and  steeks  the  door." 

"  And  you  followed,  Adam  ? " 

Adam  looked  haughtily  sheep- 
ish. "I  hadna  my  leg-doon,  m' 
lord." 

"  So  you  turned  and  came 
home?" 

"Not  afore  we'd  had  anither 
word  thegither.  •  For  presently  his 
head  comes  oot  and  he  skirls, 
*  What  did  you  do  wi'  her  ? '  He 
was  speakin'  o'  Molly,  m'  lord," 


said  Adam,  in  a  stem  aside. 
"  *  She's  a  lost  cratur,'  I  said, 
says  I ;  and  up  he  catches  the  cat 
that's  rubbing  his  legs,  and  begins 
to  caper  like  ten  dait  men  made 
into  one,  and  tosses  the  cat,  and 
hugs  it,  and  tells  it  that  she's  a 
lost  cratur.  I'd  be  almost  for 
assairtin'  that  it  made  him  happy. 
M'  lord,  he  looked  like  a  deevil. 
But  richt  in  the  middle  I  cries 
oot  to  him  that  he's  a  lost  cratur 
hissel',  and  that  I'm  awa'  for  the 
magistrate,  and  that  I'm  ready  to 
swear  to  the  diamond  robbery, 
morning  or  evening,  mid-day  or 
midnight.  '  Just  see  if  we  dinna 
mak'  a  job  o'  ye  yet,'  I  says,  says 
I ;  and  the  meenit  I  says  the  word 
'  diamonds,'  doon  he  draps  the  cat 
like  a  stane,  and  back  he  flings 
into  his  boose,  shakin'  all  over,  m' 
lord,  like  a  thievish  villain  as  he 
is.  And  then,  since  I  couldna  get 
at  him,  more's  the  pity,  for  want 
o'  my  leg-doon,  I  did  the  next  best 
thing,  which  was  to  stick  spurs 
into  the  cob's  sides,  and  gallop  all 
the  way  home  ;  and  I'd  be  muckle 
obleeged  for  the  name  o'  the  han- 
diest magistrate,  m'  lord." 

"  In  order  that  you  may  succeed, 
after  all,  in  breaking  the  cob's 
neck  ?  eh  ?  Nonsense,  man !  Hear 
to  the  wind  !  " 

A  sharp  tussle  ensued.  Lord 
Kippendale  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
magistrate.  Why  should  not  the 
wretch  run?  They  had  the  dia- 
monds. Adam  was  for  instant 
and  stem  justice:  the  thought 
that  no  one  had  gone  to  jail  for 
the  diamond  burglary  had  gnawed 
at  his  heart  for  years.  Adam 
belonged  to  the  order  of  honest 
men  who  make  honesty  unpopular. 
Germaine  was  inclined  to  side 
with  Adam  ;  Lady  Baby  with  her 
father.  To  Adam  the  discovery 
of  Christopher  Swan  meant  the 
discovery  of  the  diamond  thief; 
to  Lord  Kippendale  it  meant  the 
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discoyery  of  the  long-lost  Swan*s 
copper"  —  it  could  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  would  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  That  much- 
discussed  tradition  must  be  put 
to  the  test  as  immediately  as  cir-' 
cumstances  would  permit.  Adam 
was  at  last  cooled  down  to  the 
point  of  recognising  that  a  hurri- 
cane and  a  pitch-dark  night  were 
slight  objections  to  the  proposed 
expedition,  and,  with  the  worst 
grace  in  Uie  world,  he  limped  off 
to  put  the  cob  in  its  stall.  It  was 
arranged  that  next  day  he  should 
visit  the  shoemaker's  hut  accom- 
panied by  Germaine,  who  would 
be  able  to  give  him  the  indispen- 
sable 1^-down. 

The  storm  blew  off  over-night, 
and  next  day  dawned  with 
an  iron  frost.  Before  mid -day 
Germaine  and  the  old  groom  stood 
among  the  mine-ruins  and  rapped 
at  the  shoemaker's  door.  The 
blast  had  thrown  down  an  extra 
foot  of  wall  here  and  there,  and  it 
had  made  havoc  of  the  once  well- 
raked  border  where  the  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  used  to  grow. 
One  of  the  straw  beehives  had 
wrenched  itself  free  of  its  iron 
collar  and  rolled  on  the  frozen 
ground.  To  Germaine's  loud  rap 
there  came  no  answer. 

"  He's  lyin'  close,"  said  Adam ; 
and  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
as  though  he  were  giving  a  tally- 
ho  !  he  brought  forth  an  ear-rend- 
ing shout  which  cut  sharply  through 


the  cold  air  and  brought  back 
rattling  echoes  from  the  walls 
around,  but  no  other  response. 
Germaine  rapped  again,  then 
pushed  the  door  with  his  foot^ 
then  shook  it  with  his  hand.  No 
answer  yet  and  no  movement  of 
any  sort. 

"  It's  all  a  d  d  make-believe," 

said  Adam,  beginning  to  foam 
at  the  lips ;  "  he's  in  there,  sore 
enough.  Have  you  tried  the 
window,  m'  lord  ?  "  Germaine  peer- 
ed in  at  the  window.  He  saw  a 
very  neat  room,  composed  appar 
rently  of  several  scrap  •  screens. 
Boots  were  ranged  on  the  bench, 
and  bobbins  of  thread  drawn  np 
on  a  shelf ;  only  the  chimneypiece 
was  bare.  There  was  not  a  mortal 
soul  in  the  place. 

''He's  here!"  shouted  Adam, 
— "  he's  here !  If  he's  no'  in  yon 
room,  then  he's  lyin'  close  some- 
where near:  he's  ahint  yon  wa', 
he's  roond  the  next  comer,  he's 
doon  the  shaft.  Well  hae  him  yet^ 
m'  lord — ^we'U  hae  him  yet ! " 

But  they  did  not  have  him.  The 
^trtlandish  bootmaker  had  van- 
ished for  the  nonce,  and  though 
they  went  round  every  comer  and 
peered  into  every  dark  recess  of 
the  deserted  buildings,  the  only 
living  thing  that  they  set  eyes 
on  was  a  large  white  cat,  which 
started  up  from  among  the  stones 
and  disappeared  like  a  flash  of 
white  lightning  into  the  thickest 
of  the  furze  bushes. 
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Just  when  the  great  army  of 
warblers  that  have  charmed  us 
through  summer-time  are  prepar- 
ing to  leave  our  shores,  a  like 
bi^  movement  is  setting  in  to- 
wards us.  Our  departing  guests 
are  comprised  mainly  of  the  soft- 
billed  wood-birds,  but  the  host  of 
winter  visitants  is  made  up  of 
hardier  forms.  The  migrations  of 
these  feathered  beings  are  still 
among  the  mysteries  of  science, 
but  every  year  we  learn  some 
little  about  them.  We  know  now 
more  accurately  the  lines  and 
times  of  migration,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  flight  is  con- 
ducted. Recently  the  British  As- 
sociation has  made  some  accom- 
plished student  of  migration  re- 
sponsible for  accurate  observation 
over  a  well-defined  area,  he  in  turn 
being  assisted  by  an  army  of  will- 
ing helpers  comprised  of  the  keep- 
ers of  lighthouses  round  our  coasts. 
It  is  noticed  that  thick  and  heavy, 
weather  marks  the  period  of  the 
heaviest  migrations,  and  that  the 
great  autumn  movement  is  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  vast 
"rushes."  Strange  it  is  that  the 
aerial  journeys  of  the  little  mi- 
grants are  invariably  conducted  in 
the  darkness  and  against  a  head- 
wind. As  though  following  some 
long-lost  land-line,  the  birds  regu- 
larly take  the  sea  over  well-defined 
tracks.  The  autumn  immigrants 
fly  from  east  to  west  and  north- 
west— their  return  journey  being 
conducted  over  exactly  the  same 
lines,  though  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
first  great  flight  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  second  just 
as  regularly  a  month  later. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  ob- 
serving the  spring  and  autumnal 
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bird  movements  is  to  set  one's 
self  right  in  the  track  of  the  mi- 
grants. It  is  marvellous  how  such 
frail  things  as  Goldcrests  —  the 
.smallest  British  birds — can  make 
head  against  a  raging  storm,  yet 
the  following  shows  how  vast 
migratory  flocks  of  these  tiny 
creatures  encounter  their  perils. 
Autumn  winds  have  torn  the  more 
brittle  boughs  from  every  tree. 
Sl^gy  lichened  bark  covers 
the  pine-wood  floors.  Upon  depths 
of  pine-needles  other  needles  cbrop, 
blotting  out  all  fair  vegetation. 
Yet  the  deadness  and  dreariness 
of  these  tree  tracts  have  become 
animate  for  a  while,  and  from 
every  bough  and  crevice  come  the 
mouse-like  cheepings  of  innumer- 
able birds.  Vast  flocks  of  gold- 
crests  are  concentrating  themselves 
in  one  spot;  whilst  woodcocks, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  dart  aimlessly 
about,  and  fieldfares  fill  the  air 
with  a  flutter  of  wings.  The  gold- 
crests  are  the  smallest  and  frailest 
of  British  migrants,  and  now  even 
they  face  the  wild  North  Sea  and 
essay  to  cross — ^they  know  not  why 
nor  where.  An  absorbing  impulse 
leads  them  on,  as  it  has  led  in- 
numerable generations  of  gold- 
crests.  From  Northland  wastes 
of  pine  and  spruce  and  fir  they 
come  in  countless  flocks,  laying 
up  no  store  of  food,  with  no  hus- 
banding of  strength;  nothing  but 
a  longing  to  reach  that  far-off — 
they  know  not  what.  The  mists 
rise  from  the  sea,  Norwegian 
heights  begin  to  don  white  caps, 
and  insect  food  is  fast  disappear- 
ing beneath  tunnelled  bark  for  its 
long  winter  sleep.  The  tiny  wings 
grow  restless,  and  they  wait  only 
now  for  the  night.  And  this,  may- 
be, is  the  strangest  thing  of  all : 
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when  darkness  has  fallen,  when 
winds  are  high  and  contrary,  when 
the  waterways  of  the  fjords  are 
boiling  with  foam — then  it  is  that 
these  frail  creatures  launch  them- 
selves on  the  storm  and  into  the 
night.  ''From  the  land  of  snow 
and  sleet  they  seek  a  southern 
lea." 

In  a  Norwegian  barque  we  are 
tossing  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  and 
betwixt  that  and  the  Galloper 
light -ship.  The  cross-trees  and 
companion-ladder  are  covered  with 
wheatears,  titlarks,  ring-dotterels, 
redstarts,  a  single  blue  -  throated 
warbler,  and  hundreds  of  gold- 
crests.  Thousands  of  the  last 
species  are  coming  and  going,  and 
others  are  beating  out  their  little 
lives  against  the  beacon  -  light. 
Vast  flocks  go  on  all  through  the 
night  and  until  dawn,  when  only 
stragglers  blindly  follow  the  same 
lines.  Or  it  is  night,  and  we  are 
waiting  for  the  flights  in  the  light- 
house tower,  where  we  have  been 
since  afternoon.  The  season  is 
the  time  of  the  heaviest  migra- 
tions, and  we  are  right  in  the 
track  of  the  migrants.  For  nights 
past  numbers  of  birds  have  been 
arriving  and  departing,  and,  as 
the  sea-weather  is  "thick,"  more 
are  expected.  The  daughter  of 
the  lighthouse-keeper  is  trimming 
the  lights.  The  old  man  himseU 
is  busily  engaged  in  filling  in 
schedules  which  are  next  year  to 
form  the  materials  from  which  to 
compile  a  report  on  the  migration 
of  birds.  He  shows  something 
more  than  an  intelligent  interest 
in  his  subjects — ^knowing  most  of 
them  by  name,  and  describing  the 
flight  and  call-notes  of  the  species 
he  does  not  know  so  accurately 
as  to  render  ultimate  identification 
by  competent  naturalists  certain. 
It  is  now  nearly  one  o'clock.  A 


strong  east  wind  blows  over  the 
North  Sea,  with  fog  and  drizzling 
rain.  For  hours  flocks  of  larks, 
starlings,  mountain-sparrows,  tit- 
mice, wrens,  redbreasts,  chaflinches, 
and  plovers  strike  the  light,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  have  fiedlen. 
Thousands  of  birds  are  flying  round 
the  lantern — their  white  breasts, 
as  they  dart  to  and  fro  in  the 
light-circle,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  This  is 
continued  hour  after  hour.  The 
majority  of  these  birds  are  larks, 
starlings,  and  thrushes.  A  thou- 
sand must  have  struck  the  light 
and  gone  over  into  the  sea.  The 
keepers  of  the  lighthouses  and 
lightships  say  that  it  is  only  on 
dark  nights,  snow,  or  fog,  that 
these  casualties  occur.  When  the 
nights  are  light,  or  any  stars  are 
visible^  the  birds  appear  to  give 
the  lanterns  a  wide  berth.  Speak- 
ing of  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober 1885,  Mr  Gatke  says :  "  We 
have  had  a  perfect  storm  of  gold- 
crests,  poor  little  souls !  perching 
on  the  ledges  of  the  window-panes 
of  the  lighthouse,  preening  their 
feathers  in  the  glare  of  the  lamps. 
On  the  29th  all  the  island  ^  swarmed 
with  them,  filling  the  gardens  and 
all  over  the  cliff — hundreds  of 
thousands.  By  9  a.m.  most  of 
them  had  passed  on  again."  As 
to  the  state  in  which  the  little 
travellers  arrive,  Mr  Cordeaux 
tells  us  that,  on  a  morning  after  an 
extraordinary  flight,  he  saw  num- 
bers of  goldcrests  on  the  hedge- 
rows and  bushes  in  the  open  marsh 
district  of  the  Humber,  creeping 
up  and  down  the  reeds  in  the 
drains;  and  at  his  lonely  marsh 
farmstead  they  were  everywhere 
busily  searching  for  insects  in  nook 
and  comer,  fold-yard  fence,  cattle- 
shed,  and  stacks. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  ruin 
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of  the  year  vast  flocks  of  wood- 
cock alight  on  our  shores,  passing 
southwards  from  their  breeding- 
grounds.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
migrants,  the  woodcocks  travel  in 
the  night,  and  usually  strike  our 
seaboard  about  daybreak.  Upon 
their  first  arrival  many  of  them 
are  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and 
lie  just  where  they  have  pitched, 
until  darkness  again  sets  in.  At 
nightfall  they  again  pass  on.  If 
the  birds  do  not  experience  a 
rough  passage,  they  do  not  touch 
our  eastern  coasts,  but,  keeping 
well  within  the  upper  currents  of 
the  air,  they  first  drop  in  our 
western  woods,  or  even  those  of 
Ireland.  The  passage  of  this  spe- 
cies is,  curiously  enough,  invariably 
preceded  by  flocks  of  tiny  gold- 
crests  ;  and  so  invariable  is  the 
rule,  that  the  latter  have  come  to 
be  called  "  woodcock-pilots."  The 
males  precede  the  females  by  a 
few  days,  the  latter  bringing  with 
them  the  young  that  have  been 
bred  that  year.  It  is  a  point 
worthy  of  notice,  and  one  upon 
which  much  confusion  exists,  that 
these  migrants  are  usually  in  the 
very  best  condition.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  they  disperse  them- 
selves over  the  leaf-strewn  woods, 
and  individual  birds  are  known  to 
resort  to  the  same  spots  for  many 
successive  years.  They  seek  out 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  wood,  and 
in  such  secluded  situations  rest 
and  sleep  during  the  day.  At 
dusk  they  issue  forth,  in  their 
peculiar  owl -like  flight,  to  seek 
their  feeding-grounds.  Like  many 
birds,  they  have  well-defined  routes, 
and  at  twilight  may  be  seen  flying 
along  the  rides  and  paths  of  the 
woods,  or  skirting  the  plantations. 
Coppice-belts  they  love,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  contain  spring  runs. 
It  is  here  that  the  birds  most  easily 
find  food,  the  soft  ground  enabling 
them  to  probe  quickly  and  toadepth 


in  search  of  earth-worms.  These 
constitute  their  principal  diet,  and 
the  quantity  that  a  single  bird  can 
devour  is  enormous.  Sportsmen 
know  that  woodcocks  are  here  to- 
day, gone  to-morrow.  Where 
these  were  in  plenty  yesterday,  not 
one  remains.  Ireland  aflbrds  the 
best  shooting.  There  fifty  brace 
have  been  shot  in  one  day.  This 
feat  was  the  result  of  a  wager,  and 
the  bag  was  made  by  2  p.m.  with 
a  single-barrel  flint-lock.  The 'cock 
were  shot  in  an  old,  moist  wood ; 
and  it  is  on  such  spots  on  the  mild 
west  coast  that  the  "  woodsnipe  '* 
finds  its  favourite  haunt.  In  Eng- 
land the  birds  affect  coppice- woods 
— frequenting  most  those  which 
are  wet,  and  such  as  have  rich  de- 
posits of  dead  and  decaying  leaves. 
Than  this,  none  of  our  birds  con- 
forms better  or  more  closely  to  its 
environment.  The  browns  and 
duns  and  yellows  of  its  back  have 
all  the  counterparts  in  the  leaves 
among  which  it  lies.  Its  protec- ' 
tion  lacks  in  one  thing,  however, 
and  that  is  its  large  dark  eye. 
This  is  full,  bright,  and  obtrusive. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  special  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  is  injurious  to 
its  owner;  but  the  lustre  which 
beams  from  the  woodcock's  eye  is 
apt  to  betray  its  presence,  and 
even  to  negative  the  advantage  of 
its  protective  colouring.  This  has 
long  been  known.  Hudibras  has 
it  that 

Fools  are  known  by  looking  wise, 
As  men-  find  woodcocks  by  their 
eyes." 

An  interesting  little  bird,  which 
every  year  comes  to  this  country 
from  the  north,  is  the  snow-bunt- 
ing. It  comes  from  within  the 
arctic  circle,  and  so  variable  is 
its  plumagfB  that  naturalists  almost 
despair  of  ever  getting  a  character- 
istic description.  Indeed  so  great  a 
puzzle  did  this  little  stranger  offer, 
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that  for  long  it  stood  to  the  older 
naturalists  as  three  distinct  species. 
Of  course,  we  know  now  that  the 
mountain,  tawny,  and  snow  bunt- 
ing are  one,  and  this  because  the 
birds  have  been  obtained  in  almost 
every  possible  stage  of  transition. 
They  breed  upon  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills  with  the  ptarmigan, 
and,  like  that  bird,  they  regulate 
their  plumage  to  the  prevailing 
aspect  of  their  haunts.  In  this 
they  succeed  admirably,  and  flour- 
ish accordingly. 

The  thrush  family  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  among  British 
birds,  and  in  winter  comes  very 
much  under  notice.  No  birds 
suffer  sooner  or  more  acutely  from 
severe  weather ;  and  the  first 
frosts  bring  them  about  our  gar- 
dens and  homesteads  in  search  of 
food.  Many  of  them  are  instinc- 
tively wildj  birds ;  but  when  their 
feeding-grounds  are  buried  in  snow 
or  hardened  by  frost,  their  tame- 
ness  becomes  painfully  conspicu- 
ous. And  this  applies  not  only  to 
those  which  are  resident  through- 
out the  year,  but  also  to  those 
which  come  to  winter  with  us  from 
the  dense  forests  of  Northern 
Europe.  Among  these  are  red- 
wings and  fieldfares,  both  of  which 
in  autumn  arrive  on  our  coasts  in 
countless  numbers.  Later  these 
are  joined  by  flocks  of  Bohemian 
chatterers  with  their  beautiful  wax- 
like wing  appendages,  and  also  by 
little  bimds  of  crossbills.  Our 
resident  winter  thrushes  are  the 
throstle,  orange  -  billed  blackbird, 
missel-thrush  or  storm-cock,  and 
the  dipper.  The  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily is  made  up  of  a  number  of  rare 
and  occasionally  occurring  forms. 
Among  these  are  the  gold-vented 
thrush.  White's  thrush,  the  beau- 
tiful rock-thrush,  and  the  black- 
throated  thrush. 

Outside,  here  in  the  north,  the 
lands  are  deeply  covered  with 


snow,  and  the  usual  supplies  of 
food  are  cut  off.     The  bright 
winter's  berries  of  the  hedgeirows 
have  vanished,  and  the  thrushes 
are  more  destitute   than  other 
birds.    The  evergreens  of  the  gar- 
dens are  full  of  them.    In  their 
aimless  flying  to  and  fro  they 
shake  a  feathery  rain  from  the 
snow-plumed  branches,  and  manj 
are  so  emaciated  that  thej  cower 
with  drooping  wings  beneath  the 
thicker  shrubs.    There  the  black- 
bird darts  out,  as  though  to  show 
how  cleanly  cut  is  his  trim  figure 
against  the  snow.    He  is  more 
hardy  than  some  of  his  congeners, 
and  is  self-assertive  and  bold  wher- 
ever food  is  to  be  had.  Few  winter 
notes  are  so  characteristic  as  his 
metallic  "chink,  chink!"  coming 
through  the  thin  frosty  air  at 
sundown.    Even  hardier  than  the 
blackbird  is  the  dipper.    This  in- 
teresting brook  bird  seems  to  revel 
in  icy-cold  water.    See  how  he 
dashes  through  the  spray  and  into 
the  white  foam,  soon  to  emerge  to 
his  green  mossy  stone.  Presently 
he  melts  into  the  water  like  a 
bubble,  then  reappears ;  and,  after 
trilling  out  a  loud  wren-like  song, 
again  dips,  jerking  his  body  cease- 
lessly.    By  a   rapid  vibratory 
motion  of  his  wings  he  drives  him- 
self down  through  the  water,  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  wide-spreading 
feet  he  clings  to  and  walks  among 
the  pebbles.     These  he  rapidly 
turns  over  with  his  bill,  searching 
for  the  larvsB  of  water-flies  and 
the  gauzy-winged  ephemem.  He 
searches  the  brook  carefully  down- 
wards— sometimes  quite  immersed, 
at  other  times  with  his  back  out, 
and  again  with  the  water  barely 
touching  his  feet.    He  does  not 
always  work  with  the  stream,  for 
I  have  frequently  seen  him  strug- 
gling against  it,  but  even  then 
retaining  his  position  upon  the 
bottom. 
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It  is  from  the  dark  pine-forests 
of  Korway  and  Sweden  that  the 
immense  flocks  of  redwings  oome 
that  strike  our  coasts  in  October. 
At  first  small  bands  are  seen  under 
the  hedges  or  in  the  fields,  search- 
ing for  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life.  At  all  times  the  redwing  is 
less  a  fruit-eater  than  its  con- 
geners, though  the  first  hard 
frost  immediately  drives  it  to  the 
hawthorn-bushes — the  general  re- 
sort of  thrushes  during  times  of 
scarcity.  The  fact  that  the  red- 
wing seems  ill  adapted  constitu- 
tionally to  bear  prolonged  severity 
did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of 
Gilbert  White,  and  he  it  was  who 
first  pointed  out  that  it  was  among 
the  first  birds  to  sufier  in  winter. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  found  so 
overcome  by  cold  as  to  be  quite 
unable  to  get  away.  The  bird  has 
its  prettily  descriptive  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  sides  and  lower 
wing-coverts  being  light  red  or 
chestnut.  For  weeks  past  the 
laurels  and  holly-bushes  of  our 
gardens  have  sheltered  small  flocks 
of  these  little  northern  thrushes — 
for  the  birds  are  gregarious,  though 
never  going  in  very  great  numbers. 
Even  though  unseen,  the  approach 
of  the  birds  may  be  easily  detect- 
ed by  the  sofl  piping  sounds  which 
they  utter  in  coming  to  roost  at 
evening.  Norwegian  peasants  call 
this  bird  the  nightingale,  from  the 
deliciously  soft  notes  of  its  song — 
thrush-like  in  their  cadence,  though 
resembling  in  their  mellowness 
those  of  the  woodlark.  The  red- 
wing usually  returns  to  its  north- 
em  breeding  -  haunts  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  though  in  cold 
springs  it  lingers  long,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  breed  in  Britain. 
The  fieldfare  is  another  winter 
visitant,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
game-bird  of  the  young  gunner. 
This  fine  thrush  does  not  make  its 
appearance  until  a  month  later 


than  the  redwing;  and  upon  its 
arrival  we  first  note  the  "blue- 
jack''  in  upland  pastures,  where, 
if  the  weather  be  open,  it  finds  a 
sufficiency  of  food  in  the  form  of 
worms  and  slugs.  The  more  ele- 
vated tracts  are  agreeable  to  its 
habitual  shyness;  but  upon  the 
first  coming  of  frost  and  snow  it 
descends  to  the  lower  grounds, 
and  feeds  upon  the  wild-fruit  sup- 
ply of  the  hedgerows.  Large 
numbers  of  birds  frequently  roost 
together  in  some  favourite  spot — 
larch  plantations,  with  thick  under- 
growtJi  of  coarse  herbage,  being 
often  selected.  A  bad  habit  to 
which  the  fieldfare  is  driven  dur- 
ing times  of  severity  is  that  of 
drilling  holes  in  the  bulbs  of 
turnips;  and  this  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wood-pigeon,  when  the 
root  has  been  injured  by  insects, 
or  the  bite  of  hares  and  rabbits. 
Unlike  the  redwing  and  fieldfare, 
the  missel-thrush  is  permanently 
resident ;  and,  as  a  bird  well 
known  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
country,  it  has  a  host  of  provincial 
names.  The  "storm-cock"  braves 
the  severity  of  our  hardest  winters, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  thrushes, 
is  a  confirmed  f ruit  -  feeder.  It 
feeds  upon  hips  and  haws,  the 
berries  of  the  ivy,  holly,  and  yew, 
and  upon  those  of  the  misletoe, 
where  the.  parasitic  plant  is  found. 
It  is  this  trait  that  gives  it  its 
name.  A  break  in  the  frost  im- 
mediately sends  it  to'  the  moist 
meadows,  where  it  procures  worms, 
snails,  insects,  and  various  larvae. 
Our  earliest  songster'  as  well  as 
earliest  breeder,  its  loud  song  may 
often  be  heard  from  an  ash-top 
during  the  most  inclement  J anuary 
weather.  Although  shy  and  re- 
tiring, it  becomes  bold  as  the  nest- 
ing season  approaches,  and  draws 
about  the  homesteads — frequently 
orchards — and  prefers  sycamores 
and  ashes  at  no  great  distance  from 
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dwellings.  -  The  characteristic  call 
is  a  harsh  "  churr,"  and  hence  the 
origin  of  "  churr-cock." 

The  throstle,  the  mavis — "best 
beloved  and  most  beautiful  of 
thrushes  !  "  says  Christopher 
North,  watching  one  of  these  birds 
from  his  study-window  at  Elleray. 
Looking  out  now  upon  the  snow, 
how  the  bird  with  mottled  breast 
seems  oppressed  with  the  sad  la- 
bour of  living  1  What  a  different 
picture  this  from  that  of  the  warm 
summer  evening,  when  a  flood  of 
song  burst  from  every  copse,  and 
that  of  the  throstle  was  loudest 
and  clearest  of  all !  Gone  are  the 
shelled  snails,  and  here  every- 
thing is  iron-bound.  Pugnacious 
no  longer,  the  blackbird,  with 
satiny  coat  and  orange  bill,  hops 
from  beneath  the  laurels.  His 
strong  flight  is  laboured,  and  his 
eye  askance  detects  no  food.  Al- 
though an  omnivorous  feeder,  com- 
petition is  keen,  and  the  sparrows 
and  finches  leave  him  but  little. 
He  pecks  the  hard  ground;  and 
the  great  red  sun  goes  down  with- 
out his  parting  "chink,  chink!" 
Like  the  rest  of  the  thrushes,  he  is 
slowly  starving. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
sprightly  of  British  birds  is  the 
goldfinch.  A  neglected  field  that 
has  run  to  se^  covered  over 
with  nodding  thistles  and  "  horse- 
knops";  in  its  comers  are  bunches 
of  groundsel  and  dandelion  and 
plantain.  It  is  rarely  visited,  and 
never  stocked.  Now  and  then  a 
lad  comes  with  a  sickle  and  lays 
low  the  glowing  pride  of  foxglove 
and  thistle ;  but  somehow  he  never 
works  systematically,  and  hence 
never  changes  the  aspect  of  that 
particular  field.  The  characteris- 
tic flora  of  the  spot  still  holds  its 
own,  and  the  weed-harvest  of  each 
year  is  more  abundant  than  that 
of  the  last.  Bunches  of  nettles 
and  docks  and  campions  hide  the 


nesting-places  of  the  ground-birds, 
and  under  that  rotten  stump  re- 
sides a  colony  of  hedgehogs.  A 
pair  of  larks  have  their  nest  nnder 
an  overhanging  tuft,  and  a  spotted 
flycatcher  seems  ever  to  sit  on  a 
spray  over  the  stream  which  runs 
down  the  bottom  of  the  field.  In 
our  "  intack  *'  a  pair  of  corn-crakes 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  and 
give  out  their  "crake,  crake, 
crake,"  far  into  the  night.  As  we 
stand  in  the  tall  wet  grass,  the 
call  seems  to  come  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field,  then  far  out  yon- 
der, and  anon  the  bird  runs  nearly 
to  our  feet.  We  always  love  to 
hear  the  call,  however,  as  it  be- 
tokens summer,  evening  fishing, 
and  long  night-walks.  From  the 
down  and  newly-thrown  earth  the 
rabbits  must  have  begun  to  breed, 
and  soon  we  shall  see  the  young 
ones  skipping  about  the  mouth  of 
the  burrow,  and  pricking  up  their 
pinky  ears  when  we  endeavour  to 
get  a  closer  view.  There  has  been 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  we 
meet  a  hedgehog  trotting  off 
through  the  long  grass.  She  only 
just  stops,  turns  up  her  coal-black 
eye,  and  reassuringly  jogs  on, 
knowing  from  past  experience  we 
are  harmless.  A  pair  of  partridges 
have  made  tracks  through  the 
grass,  and  probably  have  their 
oak-leaf  nest  under  yonder  dump 
of  gorse.  Here,  too,  the  meadow- 
pipits  and  grass-chats  build,  and 
life  is  everywhere.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  our  field  in  sunmier, 
when  the  hot  breath  meets  one 
everywhere,  and  when  every  tree 
displays  masses  of  golden -green 
foliage. 

Six  months  have  gone  quickly 
by.  The  snow  has  fallen  for 
many  days,  and  the  pathways 
across  the  expanse  are  no  long- 
er to  be  seen.  We  wade  wea- 
rily to  our  field,  and  stand  by 
the  wall.    It  is  cold  and  forbid- 
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ding,  and  we  hardly  care  to  enter. 
Life  has  forsaken  it,  and  only  over 
the  white  surface  appear  the  dead 
crackling  sprays  of  a  few  tall 
plants  that  dare  to  brook  the 
blast.  "Tweet,  tweet!"  comes 
throagh  the  cold,  thin  air,  almost 
startling  amid  the  surrounding 
stillness.  A  flock  of  linnets  and 
goldfinches !  And  this  is  our 
second  picture  —  a  tall,  nodding 
thistle-head,  its  once  dark -green 
leaves  shrivelled  up  and  turned  to 
grey,  its  purple|  flower -rays  to 
russet-brown.  Yet  they  contain 
ripened  seeds.  A  goldfinch  hangs 
to  the  under  surface,  and  a  rose- 
breasted  linnet  clings  to  the  top- 
most spray.  The  two  frail  things 
are  not  unlike  in  form,  though  the 
goldfinch  is  by  far  the  handsomer 
bird.  His  prettily  shaped  beak  is 
flesh-coloured,  as  are  also  his  legs. 
His  head  has  patches  of  scarlet, 
white  and  black,  each  well  defined, 
and  setting  off  the  other.  The 
breast  and  back  are  of  varying 
tints  of  warm  russet-brown,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  pick- 
ed out  with  white.  His  tail  is 
alternately  elevated  and  depressed 
as  he  changes  his  position,  and  the 
glowing  patches  of  golden-yellow 
on  his  wings  are  well  brought  out 
as  he  flutters  from  spray  to  spray. 
Thus  do  the  linnet  and  the  gold- 
finch go  on  through  the  winter, 
together  ranging  the  fields  and 
feeing  upon  the  seeds  which  they 
can  pick  up.  Spring  comes  and 
they  separate,  the  one  keeping  to 
the  quieter  woods,  the  other  fly- 
ing off  to  nest  on  the  moorlands 
among  the  golden  flood  of  glowing 
gorse. 

There  are  upwards  of  a  dozen 
species  of  British  plover  —  birds 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  shore- 
shooter.  Of  these,  the  common 
green  plover  or  peewit,  with  its 
crest,  its  peculiarly  founded  wings, 


its  plaintive  cry,  is  the  best  known. 
In  autumn  the  old  birds  and  their 
young  descend  from  the  uplands 
where  the  latter  are  bred,  and 
seek  out  the  mud-banks  and  ooze- 
flats  on  which  to  spend  the  winter. 
Flashy  meadows  and  marshes  are 
also  favourite  feeding-grounds,  and 
here  the  lapwing  makes  "game" 
for  an  army  of  gunners.  The  vast 
flocks  of  plovers  that  congregate 
in  autumn  are  said  to  be  still 
growing  in  numbers.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  eggs  are  collected 
annually ;  bunches  and  bundles  of 
green  plover  are  displayed  at  all 
the  game-shops  during  the  autumn, 
and  yet  there  are  more  of  these 
birds  in  England  than  ever  there 
were.  This  may  be  very  much 
accounted  for  by  the  closeness 
with  which  the  plover  conforms  to 
its  environments  through  every 
season.  The  plover  is  dainty 
eating,  as  its  eggs  are  known  to 
be.  "To  live  like  a  plover" — 
meaning  to  live  on  the  wind — ^is  a 
saying  of  no  aptitude.  All  the 
species  are  voracious  feeders  on 
substantial.  Their  chief  food 
consists  of  insects  and  worms  from 
newly  ploughed  land;  but  im- 
mediately upon  the  setting  in  of 
frost  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  mosses  and  marshes,  or  even 
to  the  coast  and  estuaries  of  rivers. 
Here  they  feed  liberally  and  at 
large,  becoming  very  plump  and 
fat.  On  these  grounds  they 
often  remain  till  the  return  of 
spring.  Although  many  are  shot, 
most  of  the  birds  that  find  their 
way  to  market  are  taken  in  nets  by 
professional  wild -fowlers.  When 
the  flocks  are  heaviest,  and  during 
hard  weather,  from  fifty  to  eighty 
plovers  are  sometimes  secured  at 
one  raising  of  the  net.  Flying 
with  the  lapwings  may  often  be 
seen  flocks  or  "  trips "  of  the 
golden  plover,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  of  its  kind,  and 
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iDUch  less  common  as  a  species 
than  the  last.  At  all  times  it  has 
a  piping  plaintive  whistle^  which 
conforms  well  to  the  solitudes 
where  it  is  generally  heard.  The 
flocks  of  golden  plover  are  usually 
smaller  than  those  of  the  green, 
and  are  more  compact.  When 
feeding  together,  the  two  kinds 
are  not  easily  discriminated.  But 
the  moment  they  take  wing  a 
difference  in  flight  is  detected, 
the  golden  plover  flying  straight 
and  quick,  often  in  a  Y-shaped 
hunch,  the  green  going  loosely 
and  without  apparent  order.  All 
plover  are  restless  and  shifting 
before  a  change  of  weather;  and 
when  the  change  is  for  the  worse, 
the  golden  plover  always  fly  south. 
They  are  delicate  biixis,  in  fact, 
and  little  fitted  to  withstand  the 
rigours  of  our  northern  climate. 
As  a  table  bird,  it  is  more  dainty 
even  than  the  green  plover,  and 
fetches  a  higher  price.  The  death- 
dealing  punt-gun  is  terribly  de- 
structive to  this  species,  from  the 
compact  mode  of  flying  above 
described.  As  many  as  a  hundred 
birds  have  been  killed  at  a  single 
shot.  The  beautiful  little  ringed 
plover  or  sea-lark  is  another  spe- 
cies. It  is  permanently  resident 
on  our  coasts,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  British  shore- 
birds.  At  no  time  unfrequent, 
there  is  a  considerable  accession  to 
its  numbers  in  winter;  and  it  is 
a  pretty  sight  to  watch  a  flock  of 
these  birds  feeding  among  sand  or 
shingle,  or  even  upon  a  mud-flat. 
No  shore-bird  is  so  nimble  as  the 
ringed  plover.  It  runs  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  ease,  picking  up 
tiny  crustaceans  as  it  goes.  Al- 
though not  uncommon,  the  ringed 
plover  is  somewhat  locally  distrib- 
uted, which  may  also  be  said  of 
the  Kentish  plover.  This  is  a 
rare  species,  and  is  very  seldom 
found  in  numbers  far  from  the 


south-eastern  counties — from  the 
"salting^"  of  Essex  and  Kent. 
In  haunt  and  habit  it  much  re- 
sembles the  sea-lark.  Only  one 
other  of  the  plover  kind  is  resident 
with  us  throughout  the  year  ;  this 
is  the  oyster-catcher, — sea-pie  and 
olive  it  is  also  called  on  some  parts 
of  our  coast.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  well-defined 
black  -  and  -  white  markings,  and 
every  shore-shooter  knows  its  shrill 
rattling  whistle^  its  short  uneasy 
flights,  and  its  restless  paddlings 
up  and  down  the  ooze.  Watch 
the'  sea -pie  from  behind  some 
boulder,  and  see  how  admirably 
adapted  is  its  bill  to  its  wants. 
Flattened  sideways,  and  hard  as 
stone,  no  bivalve  mechanism  can 
resist  it. 

The  naked  trees  stand  like 
ghosts  against  the  cold  grey  sky ; 
those  pines  seem  hoary  with  their 
white  weight  of  snow ;  the  woods 
are  painful  in  their  very  stillness, 
and  the  stillness  is  made  more 
intense  by  the  crackling  sound  of 
the  snow  as  it  is  shivered  from 
above  by  a  courageous  squirrel 
that  has  ventured  out  of  its 
"drey"  to  have  a  look  at  nature 
in  her  wintry  garb.  Her  pulse 
seems  frozen,  and  outside  sdl  is 
cold,  silent,  and  cheerless.  Over 
the  brown  and  bare  woodlands, 
over  the  frozen  streams  and  the 
hedges,  descend  the  flakes  of  snow 
— soft,  silent,  and  slow.  The 
poacher  will  have  a  glorious  time 
with  his  "gins"  and  "springes" 
and  nets.  Now  he  closely  scans 
the  weather,  and  will  at  evening 
pass  under  the  wood  and  down  by 
the  "hag"  path.  Heavily  does 
he  wade  through  the  snow,  his  old 
black  bitch  doggedly  following  at 
his  heels.  For  hours  from  my 
look-out  I  have  been  sweeping 
with  my  glass  the  snow -plumed 
pines  in  search  of  a  flock  of  in- 
teresting birds  that  do  not  appear. 
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But  in  such  weather  as  this  the 
crossbills  always  arrive.  In  severe 
winters  I  have  never  looked  in 
vain  for  them  in  the  pinewood. 
There  they  are!  —  now  on  the 
upper,  now  on  the  lower  branches ; 
so  tame  that  we  may  approach  un- 
heeded. The  birds  give  out  a  con- 
stant twitter,  and  ever  repeat  their 
not  unmusical  call-notes.  Never 
still,  they  are  constantly  changing 
position,  fluttering  from  branch  to 
branch,  constantly  sending  down 
showers  of  cones  and  scales,  and 
themselves  hanging  in  every  con- 
ceivable position.  Nimbly  they 
go,  parrot -like,  along  the  under- 
sides of  the  boughs,  climbing  and 
holding  with  bill  and  feet.  What 
a  babble  of  self-satisfied  quiet 
chattering  comes  from  the  feeding 
flock  !  What  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end  in  those 
crossed  mandibles!  Every  third 
cone  or  so  comes  to  the  ground, 
but  none  are  followed.  When  one 
is  secured  it  is  held  with  the  foot 
upon  the  centre  of  a  bough,  and 
the  bill  quickly  invades  the  hard 
material.  The  birds  feed  for  an 
hour  now,  and  return  again  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  severity 
of  the  weather  in  no  way  afiects 
them.  Together  they  roam  the 
fir-woods,  feeding  indiscriminately 
upon  the  cones  of  fir,  pine,  and 
larch.  Full  of  life  and  animation, 
their  movements  are  ever  changing. 
Their  plumage  is  various:  bright 
red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green  are 
the  coats  of  the  individuals,  but 
no  two  seem  quite  alike.  Once, 
and  once  only,  have  they  been 
observed  on  the  confines  of  our 
garden,  and  then  feeding  upon  the 
scarlet  fruit  of  the  rowan  or  moun- 
tain-ash. Their  partiality  to  this 
food  was  amply  testified  by  their 
completely  denuding  the  trees. 
Here  is  the  interesting  and  quaintly 
told  account  of  how  the  crossbills 
first  appeared  in  this  country  : — 

VOL.  CXLVI. — NO.  DCCCXC. 


"The  yeere  1593  was  a  greate  and 
exceeding  yeere  of  apples  ;  and  there 
were  create  plenty  of  strange  birds, 
that  snewed  themselves  at  the  time 
the  apples  were  full  rype,  who  fedde 
uppon  the  kemells  onely  of  those 
apples,  and  haveinge  a  bill  with  one 
beake  wrythinge  over  the  other,  which 
would  presently  bore  a  greate  hole  in 
one  of  the  apples,  and  make  way  to 
the  kemells.  They  were  of  the  big- 
nesse  of  a  bullfinch  :  the  henne  right 
like  the  henne  of  the  bullfinch  in 
coulour ;  the  cocke  a  very  glorious 
bird,  in  a  manner  al  redde  or  yellowe 
on  the  brest,  backe,  and  head.  The 
oldest  man  living  never  heard  or  reade 
of  any  such  like  bird  :  and  the  thinge 
most  to  bee  noted  was,  that  it  seemed 
they  came  out  of  some  country  not 
inhabited,  for  that  they  at  the  first 
would  abide  shooting  at  them,  either 
with  pellet,  bowe,  or  other  engine, 
and  not  remove  till  they  were  stricken 
downe ;  moreover,  they  would  abide 
the  throweing  at  them  with  apples. 
They  came  when  the  apples  were  full 
rype,  and  went  away  when  the  apples 
were  cleane  fallen.  They  were  very 
good  meat." 

The  tameness  here  alluded  to  is 
characteristic  of  the  species.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  member  of  my  family 
followed  a  flock  of  thirteen  of  these 
birds,  every  one  of  which,  owing 
to  their  tameness,  he  shot.  The 
birds  were  feeding  upon  two  larch- 
trees  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
wood,  and  allowed  the  gunner  to 
come  quite  close. 

Wild  swans  are  the  lai^est  game 
of  the  fowler,  and  it  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  he  nightly 
watches  for  their  coming.  They 
call  as  they  fly  across  the  leaden 
sky,  and  their  cries  are  as  wild  as  • 
the  regions  from  which  they  come. 
There  are  four  British  species — 
all  of  them  winter  visitants,  com- 
ing to  our  shores  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  Like 
wild  geese,  swans  fly  in  wedge- 
shaped  flocks  low  over  the  land, 
ascending  as  they  approach  the 
3i 
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sea,  and  always  with  outstretched 
necks.  Although  the  beat  of  their 
heavy  wings  seems  slow,  yet  they 
travel  at  immense  speed.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  the  British 
species  is  the  whooper,  elk,  or 
whistling  swan.  As  they  fly  they 
give  out  a  wild  melodious  clang, 
which  has  helped  to  furnish  them 
their  names.  The  whooper  is  the 
largest  of  our  wild  swans,  and  in 
October  and  November  appears 
in  flocks  of  from  five  to  fifty, 
the  flocks  becoming  large  as  the 
weather  grows  more  severe.  They 
are  more  frequent  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  and  at  one  time 
bred  in  the  Orkneys.  It  is  said 
that  even  now,  during  the  north- 
ward spring  migration,  individ- 
ual pairs  linger  among  the  sum- 
mer haunts  of  their  presumed 
ancestors.  At  the  first  sign  of 
winter  the  birds  rise  from  the 
secluded  swamps  and  lakes  in 
which  they  are  bred,  the  older 
birds  flying  restlessly  about  for 
days.  The  darker-coloured  cygnets 
have  been  long  in  maturing  their 
plumage,  which  does  not  become 
white  until  after  the  first  moult. 
These  are  encouraged  to  fly  by 
their  parents,  and  long  tUtours 
are  made  daily  before  the  flocks 
start  away  for  the  southward  jour- 
ney. As  December  approaches, 
compact  bodies  of  these  birds  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance  in 
northern  Britain,  passing  over  the 
land  or  down  the  coast-lines,  in 
search  of  some  spot  upon  which 
to  rest  and  feed  after  their  long 
flight.  The  wild  swans  that  visit 
us  often  consist  of  immature  brown 
birds,  piloted  by  an  old  one  purely 
white.  But  then  there  are  some- 
times large  flocks  without  a  single 
immature  bird;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  migratory  herds  con- 
sist of  both  old  and  young  birds. 
The  immense  size  to  which  the 
whooper  attains,  and  its  tameness 


on  its  first  arrival,  render  it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  shore  -  shooter 
or  puntsman.  Upon  being  ap- 
proached the  birds  show  signs  of 
alarm,  but  frequently  do  not  rise 
for  some  time.  Adults  weigh 
from  19  lb.  to  24  lb.,  and  thus  it 
is  that  they  are  prevented  from 
rising  with  the  rapidity  character- 
istic of  most  wild-fowl.  With  all 
kinds  of  swans,  but  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  ''elk,"  it  is  easy 
to  run  down  upon  them  and  get 
well  within  shot,  if  approached 
with  the  wind,  launching  them- 
selves upon  it  to  lift  their  huge 
bulk.  Consequently,  if  the  fowler 
approaches  them  from  the  wind 
side^  they  must  for  a  time  fly  to- 
wards him,  and  so  will  probably 
come  well  within  shot.  The 
whoopers  when  in  this  country 
feed  upon  grasses,  floating  weeds, 
and  the  finer  fibres  of  aquatic 
plants.  Bewick's  swan  is  about 
one-third  smaller  than  the  whooper. 
A  winter  visitant  from  the  ex- 
treme north,  it  sometimes  flocks 
to  these  islands  in  thousands.  As 
many  as  five  hundred  birds  have 
been  seen  on  one  loch,  though  the 
species  is  far  more  numerous  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  The 
plumage  is  pure  white,  like  that  of 
the  whooper,  birds  of  the  year  being 
greyish  brown.  Little  is  known 
of  the  actual  nidification  of  Bew- 
ick's swan,  but  more  than  one 
naturalist  has  discovered  its  breed- 
ing haunts  over  the  Siberian  tun- 
dras and  on  the  Yenisei.  Wait- 
ing for  ducks  among  the  reeds  of 
a  lonely  mountain  tarn,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  a  small 
flock  of  this  species  of  swan  for 
some  time.  The  birds  came  just 
at  twilight,  and  upon  the  water 
were  buoyant  and  swift  in  their 
movements.  They  fed  upon  the 
weed  of  the  tarn,  and  I  made  out 
that  they  were  extremely  sharp 
of  hearing.    They  were  quick  in 
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both  rising  from  the  water  and 
in  flying,  and  when  on  the  wing 
uttered  a  peculiarly  wild  deep 
whistle.  The  mute  —  the  domes- 
ticated swan  of  our  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds — ^may  at  once  be 
identified  by  the  prominent  black 
knob  at  the  base  of  the  beak.  It 
is  a  plentiful  species  in  a  perfect- 
ly wild  state  on  many  parts  of 
the  Continent,  especially  in  those 
countries  bordering  the  northern 
seas.  The  last  of  the  four  British 
species  of  wild  swans  is  the  Polish, 
which  has  this  distinction  —  the 
cygnets  have  white  plumage  like 
the  adults.  In  size  the  Polish 
swan  resembles  the  mute,  and  is 
seen  less  frequently  than  any  of 
the  other  kinds.  Inke  them,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  frequent  during 
the  hardest  winters ;  and  in  1855, 
when  enormous  quantities  of  all 
manner  of  wild-fowl  made  their 
appearance  on  the  British  coast,  a 
number  of  Polish  swans  were  shot 
or  captured.  It  was  from  those 
specimens  mostly  that  our  natural- 
ists allowed  the  bird  to  be  a  true 
species,  and,  from  the  exceptional 
plumage  of  the  young,  named  it 
Cygnua  immutahilis.  Although 
the  chase  of  wild  swans,  espe- 
cially stalking  them,  is  fascinat- 
ing sport,  yet  with  the  chase  the 
pleasure  ends.  Early  in  the  season 
the  birds  are  tame,  and  if  the  vul- 
nerable parts  are  aimed  at  and  hit, 
the  game  is  easily  bagged.  But 
the  flesh  is  almost  always  useless. 

Autocrat  of  the  tiles  and  lord  of 
the  thatch,  the  sparrow,  in  his  long 
intercourse  with  man,  has  devel- 
oped the  largest  brain  in  birddom. 
For  reckless  audacity  and  pre- 
sumptive impudence,  the  British 
sparrow  has  only  a  single  compeer 
— the  British  boy.  Thoroughly 
cosmopolitan,  the  sparrow  is  a  de- 
mocrat among  birds.  He  follows 
man  and  his  attendant  weeds  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


and,  at  any  given  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  within  ten  minutes 
of  the  unfurling  of  the  British 
flag,  perches  authoritatively  on  the 
flagstaff.  For  hard-headed  shrewd- 
ness, practically  illustrated  and 
successful,  commend  us  to  the 
sparrow.  His  keen  perception 
into  men  and  things — his  scien- 
tific diagnosis  of  the  gentts  Iwmo — 
are  among  his  ruling  traits.  Mul- 
tiplying inordinately,  the  sparrow 
is  as  hardy  as  prolific.  Essen- 
tially a  creature  of  circumstance, 
he  is  at  once  ubiquitous  and  perti- 
nacious. Playing,  as  some  say,  a 
questionable  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  he  plays  a  very  certain 
part  in  the  economy  of  our  spouts. 
Bearing  his  callow  brood,  he  is 
actively  insectivorous,  and  confers 
incalculable  benefit  upon  the  agri- 
culturist; but  as  harvest  wanes  he 
becomes  recklessly  graminivorous, 
and  anon,  by  a  sudden  transition, 
as  omnivorous  as  mankind  itself. 
With  digestive  organs  the  capacity 
of  which  may  well  be  envied,  the 
sparrow  gulps  down  pieces  of  food 
amounting  to  a  twentieth  part  of 
its  own  weight,  and  deems  white- 
lead  a  palatable  luxury.  The 
smell  of  gunpowder  in  the  air, 
without  the  accompaniment  of 
shot,  is  deemed  more  alarming 
than  dangerous,  and  periodical  ex- 
plosions are  but  the  means  of 
transferring  its  affections  from  an 
empty  stook  in  one  part  of  the 
field  to  a  full  one  in  another.  The 
moral  of  "  Damn  that  boy !  he's 
asleep  again,"  has  long  been  a 
pointless  joke  among  sparrows,  and 
the  only  sound  his  rattle  conveys 
is  an  unpleasant  association  of  the 
coming  of  the  reaper.  With  an 
ever-active  brain,  and  surviving  as 
the  fittest,  no  cunning  engine  has 
ever  been  devised  which  was  greatly 
destructive  to  sparrows;  and  the 
various  machinations  of  these,  as 
handed  down  by  inherited  instinct, 
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are  probably  better  known  to  the 
orthodox  sparrow  than  to  man 
himself.  The  pitiable  personation 
of  Hobbs,  intended  to  act  as  a 
scare,  is  only  recognised  by  the 
sparrow  as  affording  a  happy  hant- 
ing-ground  for  grubs  and  insects, 
and  having  served  this  end  is 
ripped  up  and  disembowelled,  his 
internal  economy  being  torn  out  to 
make  way  for  a  brood  of  young 
sparrows,  thereby  adding  insult  to 
injury  in  the  basest  and  most  fraud- 
ulent fashion.  The  sparrow  is,  in 
short,  to  paraphrase  Bacon,  a  wise 
thing  for  itself,  but  a  shrewd  thing 
for  everybody  else.  Bold,  active, 
and  vivacious,  its  distribution  is 
as  wide  as  that  of  the  Englishman. 
Patronising  art,  science,  and  law, 
the  sparrow  broods  and  breeds  in 
the  temples  dedicated  to  their 
shrines,  and  in  one  European  capi- 
tal has  unwittingly  attempted  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  justice  by 
constructing  her  nest  in  one  of  the 
pans  held  by  the  blind  emblem  of 
that  inestimable  virtue.  Times 
and  seasons  have  little  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  the  sparrow.  He 
chirrups  as  brightly  from  the  gut- 
ter of  the  spout  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer. During  the  former  season 
his  haunt  becomes  more  domestic 
than  at  other  times,  and  he  amuses 
us  by  his  struggles,  tricks  of  auda- 
city, and  his  bearing  down  by  sheer 
force  of  character  idl  opposition  of 
the  various  birds  among  which  he 
feeds.  In  snow  and  frost  he  ap- 
pears equally  at  home,  and  at  this 
time  devours  a  quantity  of^  the 
food  provided  for  the  poultry  and 
pigeons.  In  times  of  severity  he 
seeks  the  innermost  eaves  and  holes 
of  thatches,  gnarled  ivy  roots,  and 
interior  of  barns,  being  a  lover  of 
warmth  to  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree. Certain  it  is  that  at  times, 
when  nesting  cannot  possibly  oc- 
cupy his  mind,  he  may  be  seen 
dragging  feathers  about,  which  un- 


doubtedly are  to  warm  the  nest 
last  used  in  summer. 

This  morning  we  look  upon  a 
world  unknown.  The  sun  shines, 
and  a  rosy  suffusion  lies  over  the 
landscape.  All  the  fences  are 
buried  deep,  and  the  trees  stand 
starkly  outlined  against  the  sky. 
Millions  of  snow  -  crystals  glint 
athwart  the  fields.  Birds  swarm 
in  the  garden  —  the  home  birds 
more  confiding  and  the  wild  birds 
tame.  Tits  hang  to  the  suet-bags, 
and  a  general  assembly  flock  to 
the  com-sheaf .  A  ring-ousel  flies 
wildly  from  a  rowan-tree,  and  four 
or  five  species  of  thrushes  are 
among  the  berries  of  the  shrubs. 
So  softly  winnowed  is  the  falling 
snow,  that  it  scarce  bends  the  few 
grasses  and  dead  plants  that  now 
appear  above  its  surface.  The 
kindly  snow  obliterates  the  torn 
and  abraded  scars  of  Nature,  but 
it  not  the  less  effectually  repro- 
duces the  prints  of  her  children. 
To  the  light  the  snow  reveals  the 
doings  of  the  night.  Does  a  mouse 
so  much  as  cross,  she  leaves  her 
delicate  tracery  on  the  white  cover- 
let. Away  from  the  homestead, 
rabbits  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  fields  in  a  perfect  maze.  That 
ill-defined  "  pad  "  tracks  the  hare 
to  the  turnips.  Pheasants  and 
wood-pigeons  have  scratched  for 
mast  beneath  the  beeches,  and  we 
find  red  blood -drops  along  the 
fence.  These  are  tracked  to  a 
colony  of  weasels  in  the  old  wall. 
Last  night  a  piteous  squeal  might 
have  been  heard  from  the  half- 
buried  fence,  and  the  little  tragedy 
would  be  played  out  upon  the 
snow.  Five  wild  swans  cleave  the 
thin  air  far  up,  and  fly  off  with 
outstretched  necks.  The  tiny 
brown  wren  bids  defiance  to  the 
weather,  darting  in  and  out  of 
every  hole  and  crevice,  and  asually 
reappearing  with  the  cocoon  of 
some  insect  in  its  bill.  These 
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delicate  footprints  reproduce  the 
long  toes  of  the  lark,  and  those 
are  the  tracks  of  meadow-pipits. 
The  hedge-berries  are  mostly  gone; 
and  here  the  redwing  and  fieldfare 
have  run  along  the  fence-bottoms 
in  search  of  fallen  fruit.  Those 
larger  tracks  by  the  sheep-troughs 
show  that  the  hungry  rooks  have 
been  scratching  near,  and  the 
chatter  of  magpies  comes  from  the 
fir-tree  tops.  Scattered  pine-cones 
betoken  a  flock  of  incessantly  chat>- 
tering  crossbills ;  and  once  in  the 
fir-wood,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  scarlet  appendages  of  the  rare 
Bohemian  wax-wing.  The  gaudily 
coloured  yellow-hammer  shows  well 
against  the  snow,  and  bathes  its 
orange  plumage  in  the  feathered 
rain.  How  our  British  finches 
seem  to  enjoy  frost  and  snow ! 
Certain  it  is  that  now  their  stores 
of  food  become  scant ;  but  then 
they  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  spar- 
rows of  barn-door  and  rickyard. 
The  bright  bachelor  finch  stands 
out  from  his  pure  setting,  and  the 
daws  look  black  against  the  snow. 

Along  the  meadow  brook  a 
stately  heron  has  left  its  imprints, 
the  water-hen's  track  is  marked 
through  the  reeds,  and  there  upon 
the  icy  margin  are  the  blurred 
webs  of  the  wild  ducks.  A 
bright-red  squirrel  runs  along  the 
white  wall;  in  its  warm  furs  it 
shows  sharply  against  the  fence. 
Naturalists  say  that  the  squirrel 
hibernates  through  the  winter; 
but  this  is  hardly  so.  A  bright 
day,  even  though  cold  and  frosty, 
brings  him  out  to  visit  some  sum- 
mer store.  The  prints  of  the 
squirrel  are  sharply  cut,  the  tail 
at  times  just  brushing  the  snow. 
The  mountain-linnets  have  come 
down  to  the  lowlands,  and  we 
flush  a  flock  from  an  ill -farmed 
field  where  weeds  run  rampant. 
When  alarmed,  the  birds  wheel 
aloft,  uttering  the  while  soft  twit- 


terings, and  then  betake  them- 
selves to  the  trees.  The  seeds  of 
brooklime,  flax,  and  knapweed  the 
twite  seems  partial  to,  and  this 
wild-weed  field  is  to  them  a  very 
paradise.  Just  now,  walking  in 
the  woods,  the  cry  of  the  bullfinch 
is  heard  as  perhaps  the  most  mel- 
ancholy of  all  our  birds;  but  its 
bright-scarlet  breast  compensates 
for  its  want  of  cheeriness.  A  flock 
of  diminutive  goldcrests  rush  past 
us;  and  in  the  fir-wood  we  hear, 
but  cannot  see,  a  flock  of  siskins. 
Higher  up  the  valley,  towards  the 
hills,  tracks  of  another  kind  begin 
to  appear.  On  the  fells  we  come 
across  a  dead  herdwick  trampled 
about  with  innumerable  feet.  We 
examine  these  closely,  and  find 
that  they  are  only  of  two  species 
— ^the  raven  and  the  buzzard. 
Further  in  the  scrub  we  track  a 
pine -marten  to  its  lair  in  the 
rocks.  The  dogs  drive  it  from  its 
stronghold,  and,  being  arboreal  in 
its  habits,  it  immediately  makes 
up  the  nearest  pine -trunk.  Its 
rich  brown  fur  and  orange  throat 
make  it  one  of  the  most  lithely 
beautiful  of  British  animals.  A 
pair  of  stoats  or  ermines,  with 
their  flecked  coats  just  in  the 
transition  stage,  have  their  haunt 
in  the  same  wood.  From  the 
snow  we  see  that  last  night  they 
have  threaded  the  aisles  of  the  pines 
in  search  of  food.  This  clear-cut 
sharp  track  by  the  fence  is  that 
of  the  fox.  Later  we  see  the 
beautiful  buoyant  creature  bound- 
ing over  the  snow  in  graceful  leaps. 
Fleet  and  wild  as  the  wind,  his 
speed  and  play  of  muscle  are  hid- 
den by  the  long  soft  fur.  An  ex- 
quisitely formed  creature,  we  doubt 
as  we  look  on  him  whether  he  is 
not  worthy  of  the  good  things  of 
the  covert  to  which  he  was  steal- 
ing. The  most  beautiful  winter 
picture  of  this  wintry  morning  is 
the  red  fox  on  the  white  snow. 
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LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  political 
life  of  an  English  nobleman  offers 
to  his  biographer  so  much  of  dram- 
atic interest,  of  remarkable  vicissi- 
tude, and  of  brilliant  achievement, 
as  are  contained  within  the  two 
volumes  under  review.  Yet  Lord 
John  Russell  was  a  man  of  weakly 
constitution  and  frame,  with  a  de- 
cided taste  for  a  literary  and  do- 
mestic life,  to  a  degree  which  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  account  for  his 
equally  decided  predisposition  to 
mingle  in  the  fierce  excitement  of 
politics,  and  to  bear  a  foremost 
part  in  some  of  the  most  passion- 
ate scenes  of  party  rivalry.  An 
account  of  his  [life  might  be,  as 
the  preface  remarks,  a  history  of 
England  and  of  the  ruling  party 
during  some  fifty  years.  The  per- 
sonal interest,  however,  which  he 
has  excited,  renders  the  story  of 
his  life  too  engrossing  for  the 
reader  to  be  quite  prepared  for 
Mr  Walpole's  many  digressions 
into  the  main  stream  of  history. 
The  author  says  that  he  is  more 
anxious  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the 
man  than  to  write  an  account  of  the 
time.  But  drawing  a  portrait  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  "  describ- 
ing his  conduct,*'  a  phrase  which, 
on  p.  384  of  vol.  i.,  Mr  Walpole  has 
conscientiously  used.  Still  he  has 
written  two  extremely  interesting 
volumes,  and  given,  during  some 
portions  of  the  life,  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  representation,  more 
particularly,  we  think,  from  about 
the  time  when  Lord  John  first 
became  Prime  Minister.  There  is 
full  justice,  moreover,  done  to  the 
literary  and  domestic  side  of  Lord 
John's  life,  both  of  which  are  ex- 


tremely important  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  its  significance. 

Later  on  we  shall  point  out  in 
detail  some  portions  of  the  book 
which  do  not  attain  to  the  high 
level  of  the  subject.    One  great 
blemish,  we  think,  is  that  no  ade- 
quate portrait  is  given  of  him  as 
an  orator  and  debater.    It  ought 
to  be  made  more  clearly  manifest 
than  it  has  been,  that  this  man  of 
weakly  frame  and  hesitating  de- 
livery, has  made  some  of  the  most 
powerful  speeches  ever  delivered 
in  Parliament,  and  has  for  years 
borne  a  foremost  part  in  its  great- 
est debates.    Pitted  against  some 
of  its  greatest  men, — Peel,  Stan- 
ley, and  Graham,  during  one  Min- 
istry; Disraeli,  and  a   host  of 
others  in  the  later  Parliaments, — 
he  always  rose  to  the  occasion,  his 
skill,  gallantry,  and  resources  never 
failing  him,  however  desperate  the 
odds,  or  however  critical  the  posi- 
tion.   For  nearly  fourteen  years 
he  sat  on  the  front  bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  watchful 
leader,  the  main  debater,  and  the 
trusted  guide  of  his  party.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
more  justice  done  to  this  by  no 
means  unimportant  portion  of  his 
life.     It  is  another  blemish  in 
this  book  that  the  author,  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  which  he  had 
excited  in  his  preface,  steps  aside 
too   frequently   into    mere  dis- 
quisition.   There  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  Irish  history,  pure  and 
simple,  during  Lord  John's  Pre- 
miership, than  seems  to  be  quite 
necessary  in  a  biography;  and  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  we  found  ourselves  trac- 
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ing  the  Schleswig-Holstein  contro- 
versy, back  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, we  feel  that  the  biographer 
has  forgotten  his  appointed  task 
in  the  pleasure  of  expounding  dry 
details,  which  he  must  have  mas- 
tered for  some  other  purpose.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  controversy  is  at  all  times 
extremely  enjoyable  reading ;  but, 
for  our  part,  we  prefer  the  story 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  life,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  appreciate  it  thorough- 
ly, and  yet  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  dreary  details 
in  which  Mr  Walpole  finds  inter- 
est and  enjoyment.  We  do  not^ 
however,  wish  to  detract  from 
this  book.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  read  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Lord  John  might  easily  have 
gone  further  and  fared  worse.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  a  career,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  shortcomings,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  century.  One 
would  have  been  glad,  however,  to 
have  learnt  more  of  Lord  John's 
relations  to  others  of  his  contem- 
poraries than  Lord  Palmerston; 
and  also,  what  is  his  biographer's 
opinion  of  him,  as  compared  with 
other  leading  statesmen. 

The  early  years  of  Lord  John 
Russell  are  described  in  much 
greater  detail  than  their  interest 
warrants;  in  fact,  a  ninth  of  the 
whole  work  is  devoted  to  them. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  remark- 
able about  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  simulate  an  interest  in  his 
mode  of  disbursing  pocket-money 
as  a  child,  or  in  minutise  of  his 
excursions.  It  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  hear  that  he  was  a  delicate 
boy  whose  weakness  interfered  with 
the  usual  routine  of  education. 
He  was  sent  to  a  bad  private 
school  at  Sunbury,  was  for  a  few 
months  a  fag  at  Westminster,  lived 


for  some  years  with  a  private  tutor 
in  Kent,  and  with  Professor  Play- 
fair  at  Edinburgh.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  however,  he  went  to  Spain, 
and  in  connection  with  this  subject 
it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that,  young 
as  he  was,  he  disapproved  of  the 
peace -at -any -price  policy  of  the 
Whig  party  at  that  time,  and 
agreed  with  Lord  Holland  that 
the  Ministry  ought  to  be  support- 
ed in  a  war  which  could  not  have 
wisely  or  honourably  been  avoided. 
He  said  himself  in  later  life  that 
"  he  joined  to  sympathy  for  Spain 
a  boyish  hatred  of  Napoleon."  At 
the  time,  in  1809,  he  wrote  to  his 
father :  "  Lord  Grey's  speech  ap- 
pears to  me  either  a  mere  attempt 
to  plague  Ministers  for  a  few  hours, 
or  a  declaration  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  people's  right  to  depose 
an  infamous  despot."  The  boy  was 
father  to  the  man,  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  political  life  Lord 
John  never  subscribed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  peace -at -any -price;  in 
fact,  in  a  later  chapter  his  bio- 
grapher claims  for  him  that  he 
was  the  true  author  of  the  phrase 
"  Peace  with  honour,"  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  used  with  so  much 
effect  on  his  return  from  Berlin. 

In  1812,  after  three  years' study 
at  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  on  the  ground 
that  "  nothing  was  learned  in  the 
English  universities,"  he  embarked 
on  a  third  expedition  to  Spain; 
having  revisited  it  in  the  interval 
during  one  of  the  vacations.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  he  went  to  Lord 
Wellington's  headquarters,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Commander  -  in  -  chief,  visited  a 
battle-field  on  which  the  French 
had  been  beaten,  and  from  which 
they  had  retreated,  and  finally  left 
the  English  army  on  the  march  to 
their  victory  at  Vittoria.  While 
absent  in  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford resolved   on   making  him, 
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though  still  under  age,  member 
for  Tavistock;  and  accordingly 
Lord  John  hurried  home  for  tibe 
session  which  began  in  November 
1813.  The  passion  for  foreign 
travel  appears  at  that  time  to 
have  been  very  strong  in  him,  for 
in  the  following  winter  he  was  in 
Italy;  and  as  Napoleon  was  a 
prisoner  at  Elba,  Lord  John  re- 
solved to  make  his  way  thither, 
and  obtained  an  interview  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  the  fallen 
Emperor.  This  is  his  own  descrip- 
tion, written  at  the  time,  December 
25,  1814:— 

"  He  appears  very  short,  which  is 
partly  owing  to  his  being  very  fat ; 
Lis  hands  and  legs  being  quite  swol- 
len and  unwieldy.  That  makes  him 
appear  awkward,  and  not  unlike  the 
whole-length  figure  of  Gibbon,  the 
historian.  Besides  this,  instead  of 
the  bold -marked  countenance  that 
I  expected,  he  has  fat  cheeks,  and 
rather  a  turn-up  nose,  which,  to  bring 
in  another  historian^  makes  the  shape 
of  his  face  resemble  the  portraits  of 
Hume.  He  has  a  dusky-grey  eye, 
which  would  be  called  vicious  in  a 
horse ;  and  the  shape  of  his  mouth  ex- 
presses contempt  and  decision.  His 
manner  is  very  good-natured,  and 
seems  studied  to  put  one  at  one's  ease 
by  its  familiaritv ;  his  smile  and  laugh 
are  very  agreeable  ;  he  asks  a  number 
of  questions  without  object,  and  often 
repeats  them, — a  habit  which  he  has 
no  doubt  acquired  during  fifteen  years 
of  supreme  command." 

In  his  old  age  Lord  John  used  to 
add,  that  as  the  Emperor  became 
interested  in  the  conversation,  he 
fell  into  the  singular  habit  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  pulled  his 
companion  by  the  ear.  One  great 
advantage  of  beginning  life  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Bedford 
was  that,  besides  associating  with 
Wellington  and  Napoleon  abroad, 
he  had  mixed  in  the  best  society 
which  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
burgh could  provide, — had  break- 
fasted with  Mr  Fox,  walked  with 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  knew  the  promi- 
nent leaders  of  his  party. 

Thus  launched  into  public  life;, 
whose  extremest  vicissitudes  he  was 
doomed  to  experience,  the  relation 
of  the  man  to  his  age  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  a  study  of  his  career. 
We  have,  accordingly,  a  description 
of  the  state  of  the  English  nation 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  it  is 
linked  with  a  description  of  Lord 
John's  literary  efforts,  not  with  a 
picture  of  the  home  and  hereditary 
influences  which  had  formed  the 
man.    The  literary  efforts  are  of 
no  great  interest,  and  the  national 
condition  may  be  apprehended  by 
the  aid  of  Mr  Disraeli's  pregnant 
phrase,  that  it  exhibited  a  state  of 
disorganisation  which  the  Ministers 
mistook  for  sedition.    The  futore 
statesman  who  was  to  grapple  with 
the  accumulated  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  and  to  apply  Whig  prin- 
ciples to  their  solution,  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  weakly  youth,  who  had 
made  the  best  use  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  high  birth,  foreign 
travel,  and  considerable  abilities 
opened  out  to  him.    But  we  have 
no  clue,  beyond  the  theory  of  her- 
editary aptitude,  to  the  mode  in 
which  his  political  faith  was  form- 
ed, to  the  development  in  his  mind 
of  those  Whig  principles  of  politics 
to  which  he  adhered  throughout 
life  with  such  tenacity  of  convic- 
tion, that  one  felt  that  his  political 
principles  were  a  part  of  his  re- 
ligion and  his  very  Ufe.   Mr  Glad- 
stone, in  his  eloquent  tribute  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  drew  attention 
to  the  matured  plans  which  he 
formulated  in  early  life,  and  kept 
steadily  in  view  during  his  great 
career,  and  recommended  his  ex- 
ample in   that   respect  to  the 
younger    generation.    That  far- 
reaching  purpose  and  scheme  of 
public  life  which  Disraeli  evolved 
from  his  genius,  Lord  John  de- 
rived from  the  hereditary  prin- 
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ciples  of  his  family.  One  would 
have  liked  to  see  by  what  process, 
or  under  what  influences,  they 
were  formed  in  his  mind.  With 
their  aid  he  conducted  the  Whig 
party  to  the  zenith  of  its  fame, 
presided  over  its  short-lived  tri- 
umph, shared  its  decline,  remained 
as  the  "last  of  the  Whigs"  to 
witness  the  absorption  of  his  party 
in  the  ranks  of  a  larger  confeder- 
acy, from  which  after  his  death  all 
its  greatest  and  wisest  and  best 
are  struggling  to  emancipate  them- 
selves. 

The  first  period  of  this  great 
career  (1814-1830)  comprises  the 
years  from  his  first  entrance  into 
Parliament  to  his  acceptance  of 
office  in  Earl  Grey's  Administration. 
In  that  time  he  achieved  a  position 
which  was  somewhat  singular.  It 
did  not  authorise  his  admission  into 
the  Cabinet,  of  which  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr  Stanley  were  mem- 
bers— the  latter  a  much  younger 
man;  it  did  justify  his  being  in- 
trusted, while  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  charge  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  preparation  and  guidance  of 
what  all  men  of  all  parties  knew 
to  be  political  revolution.  The 
difference  between  him  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  point  of  rank  in  the 
party,  was,  that  while  the  former 
was  talked  of  as  Under  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  finally  placed  in  the 
sinecure  of  the  Pay-Office,  the  lat- 
ter was  made  Foreign  Secretary  of 
State  and  placed  in  the  Cabinet; 
it  being  understood,  says  Sir 
Denis  le  Marchant  in  his  me- 
moir, that  he  offered  himself  to 
Lord  Grey  as  leader,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  waive  his  preten- 
sions in  deference  to  any  other 
statesman  than  Lord  Althorp. 
How  Lord  John  achieved  his 
singular  position,  we  look  to  his 
biographer  to  tell  us.  In  sixty 
pages  or  so  devoted  to  that  part 
of  the  subject,  we  find  that  his 


name  was  associated  with  Parlia- 
mentary Beform  through  its  days, 
of  evil  report,  when  no  leading 
statesman  would  stake  his  career  on 
it,  and  when  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position refused  to  make  it  a  party 
question.  Till  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1818  he  rarely  spoke  in 
debates ;  in  1819  he  was  a  frequent 
speaker.  Upon  a  notice  of  Sir  F. 
Burdett  on  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  that  year.  Lord  J  ohn  opposed  wild 
and  visionary  schemes,  and  stood 
forward  as  a  champion  of  moderate 
reform.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
the  Six  Acts  were  submitted  by 
the  Ministry  to  Parliament.  Lord 
John  moved  to  disfranchise  Gram- 
pound  and  prevent  corruption.  Lord 
Castlereagh  agreed  to  the  proposed 
disfranchisement,  but  George  III. 
died,  and  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, not,  however,  before  Lord 
John  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  dis- 
franchise two  other  places  besides 
Grampound.  Then  came  the  Cato 
Street  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
entire  Cabinet,  and  Reform  was 
postponed.  In  the  new  Parlia- 
ment he  made  further  efforts,  pro- 
posing that  seats  should  be  taken 
away  from  disfranchised  places  and 
conferred  on  rising  boroughs  like 
Leeds.  Then  came  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  queen.  In  1821 
an  extended  motion  for  Reform  was 
rejected  only  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-one.  As  the  subject  grew 
in  importance,  Mr  Canning  stood 
forward  as  the  Ministerial  oppo- 
nent, and  also  Mr  Peel.  In  1826 
Lord  John  made  his  last  broad 
proposal  on  the  subject  as  an  inde- 
pendent member,  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  apathy  of  the 
country  and  the  indifference  of  the 
Whig  leaders.  At  the  dissolution 
of  1826  Lord  John  found  himself 
without  his  seat,  committed  his 
favourite  measure  to  Lord  Althorp's 
charge,  and  went  abroad.  He  re- 
turned as  member  for  an  Irish 
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borough  to  support  Lord  Althorp's 
proposals  for  tho  suppression  of 
bribery.  In  1828  he  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Oorpora- 
tion  Acts,  and  brought  in  some 
insignificant  reform  measures.  In 
the  next  year  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment absorbed  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  in  1830  the  death  of 
the  king  and  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Grey  Cabinet.  Again  Lord 
John  lost  his  election,  this  time 
for  Bedford,  by  one  vote.  Family 
influence  again  repaired  the  loss 
by  a  seat  at  Tavistock ;  his  parlia- 
mentary position  and  services  justi- 
fied an  office  in  the  Government. 

The  record  of  those  services  is 
not  very  interesting,  and  only  a 
dry  description  of  his  proposals 
and  the  result  of  divisions  upon 
them  is  given.  A  little  more  life 
would  have  been  infused  into  it  if 
some  indication  had  been  given  of 
the  tone  of  parliamentary  debate, 
of  outside  discussion,  of  Lord 
John's  own  hopes  and  fears  with 
regard  to  the  eventual  success  of 
his  proposals.  These  proposals 
were  the  germs  of  a  measure 
which,  no  doubt,  was  stimulated 
and  ripened  in  the  hotbed  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830;  but, 
to  judge  from  this  book,  they  pos- 
sessed neither  vitality  nor  any 
appreciable  degree  of  public  inter- 
est before  that  date.  And  so  far 
as  Lord  John  himself  was  con- 
cerned, his  broadest  proposal 
seemed  only  to  aim  at  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hundred  new  mem- 
bers— sixty  for  counties  and  forty 
for  boroughs, — a  very  partial  dis- 
franchisement, and  some  restraint 
on  bribery.  By  the  aid  of  these 
proposals,  and  of  his  position  as  a 
representative  of  the  great  Whig 
families,  he  was  considered  to  have 
made  the  question  his  own.  Pub- 
lic confidence,  ajs  well  as  the  de- 


sire of  his  colleagues,  intrusted  it 
to  him;  but  beyond  the  bare  re- 
cital of  his  parliamentary  pro- 
posals, there  is  no  attempt  to 
show  by  the  acts  or  speeches  of 
others  how  that  confidence  had 
grown,  and  why  Lord  John,  whose 
rank  was  regarded  as  that  of  an 
Under  Secretary,  should  have  been 
intrusted,  over  the  heads  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  great  measure. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Lord 
John  Russell  thus  became  the 
accepted  leader  and  pilot  of  the 
nation  in  the  transition  from  an 
oligarchic  to  a  democratic  consti- 
tution. Necessarily  it  was  the 
crisis  of  his  own  career.  He 
would  either  be  politically  ruined, 
thrust  aside  by  the  march  of 
events  too  great  for  him  to  mould 
or  control,  or  else  he  would 
achieve  a  foremost  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign  and  on 
the  page  of  history.  That  he  suc- 
ceeded is  a  well-known  historical 
fact.  When  next  the  Whigs  came 
into  power  in  1835  after  a  short 
interregnum,  in  contrast  to  the 
suggestion  in  1830  of  an  Under 
Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Afikirs, 
he  was  the  undisputed  leader  of 
the  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, considered  to  be  entitled  to 
take  the  Foreign  Office,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  over  the  head  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  His  Reform  Act 
had  carried  him  to  the  front,  and 
placed  him  opposite  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  as  his  successful  rival. 
We  naturally  look  in  a  life  of  such 
a  man  to  be  let  a  little  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
Reform  Act  —  to  find  some  new 
light  thrown  on  its  origin  and 
manufacture — to  learn  something 
new  as  to  the  motives,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  relations  inter  se  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  drama.  Not 
a  bit  of  it.    Eighteen  pages  are 
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given  to  a  chapter  headed  The 
Beform  Act.  There  is  hardly 
anything  in  it  which  we  did  not 
know  before.  There  is  not  even  an 
anecdote.  We  know  of  Brougham's 
interview  with  the  king  when  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  in 
hand,  and  of  Stanley  jumping  on 
the  table  at  his  club  and  carry- 
ing all  before  him  by  a  spirited 
speech;  but  there  are  apparently 
few  incidents  to  relate  of  Lord 
John.  In  a  footnote,  we  observe 
that  Moore  is  quoted  as  an  author- 
ity for  saying  that  Lord  John, 
being  asked  during  a  Reform  de- 
bate whether  he  had  a  snuff-box, 
replied,  "  No,  but  Althorp  has  " — 
a  pointless  and  absurd  anecdote 
which  we  could  well  have  spared. 
Were  there  no  memoranda,  no  let- 
ters, no  diary  of  Lord  John's  which 
could  have  thrown  new  light  on 
this  most  momentous  portion  of 
his  career  and  of  the  history  of  his 
country  ?  It  is  no  doubt  interest- 
ing to  note  the  occasion  of  Lord 
John's  first  utterance  of  that  oft- 
quoted  and  famous  saying  of  his — 
"It  is  impossible  that  the  whisper 
of  a  faction  should  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  the  nation."  It  was  in 
a  letter  to  Birmingham,  at  the  very 
height  of  the  Reform  excitement, 
when  civil  war  was  within  measure- 
able  distance.  That,  however,  is 
derived  from  the  published  corre- 
spondence of  Earl  Grey  with  the 
king,  who  expressed  his  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  phrase,  considering 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Minis- 
ters to  allay  and  not  to  fan  the 
prevalent  excitement.  We  must 
assume  that  Mr  Walpole  had  no 
materials  for  the  purpose;  but  it 
certainly  appears  to  us  that  the 
dull  and  dreary  chapter  devoted  to 
this  subject  is  the  most  disappoint- 
ing part  of  the  book,  for  it  is  one 
that  we  might  fairly  have  expected 
should  contain  personal  and  politi- 
cal reminiscences  worthy  of  a  great 


occasion  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  life  of  Lord  John. 

The  Reform  Act  was  of  course 
followed  by  a  dissolution.  Ireland, 
governed  at  that  time  by  Lord 
Anglesea  and  Mr  Stanley,  absorbed 
public  attention.  No  sooner  was 
Catholic  emancipation  carried  than 
a  tithe  war  arose,  with  disturb- 
ances, involving  hourly  peril  to 
life  and  property,  and  calling,  in 
Lord  John's  opinion,  though  ap- 
parently not  in  that  of  his  bio- 
grapher, for  a  stringent  Coercion 
Act.  O'Connell  raved  at  the 
"  base,  brutal,  and  bloody  "  Whigs, 
and  called  for  an  Irish  legislature. 
Mr  Walpole  is  apparently  indig- 
nant that  Lord  Grey  did  not  offer 
office  to  O'Connell.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  was  Irish  Church 
Reform,  to  effect  savings  in  the 
Establishment,  and,  as  Lord  John 
hoped,  to  appropriate  some  of  them 
to  the  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion. Lord  John's  first  tender  of 
resignation,  which  was  very  shortly 
after  the  Reform  Act  was  passed, 
was  on  the  question  of  Appro- 
priation. It  was  withdrawn  in 
deference  to  his  colleagues,  who 
insisted  that  it  would  dissolve 
the  Ministry,  and  that  the  policy 
of  appropriation  was  not  then 
practicable.  Stanley's  policy  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  next  year 
Stanley  carried  the  measure  which 
abolished  slavery.  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr  Littleton  shortly  after- 
wards replaced  Lord  Anglesea  and 
Mr  Stanley ;  but  still  the  Cabinet 
were  in  reality  divided  upon  Irish 
affairs.  A  tithes  bill  was  produced 
on  the  lines  of  Stanley's  policy, 
converting  tithes  into  a  land-tax 
or  rent-charge.  But  Lord  John 
declared  in  Parliament,  that  though 
he  did  not  wish  to  mix  up  the 
question  of  appropriation  with  the 
amount  of  the  Church  revenues, 
he  retained  his  own  opinion,  and 
in  effect  he  deprecated  the  Grov- 
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eminent  being  considered  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  rev- 
ennes  undiminished.  It  was  by 
this  declaration,  even  more  than 
by  passing  the  Reform  Act,  that 
Loni  John  seized  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party.  His  friends  were 
enraged;  Palmerston  wanted  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  Cabinet; 
Stanley  declared  that  "Johnny 
had  upset  the  coach,"  and  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
existence  of  Church  revenues  in 
excess  of  requirements,  along  with 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Ripon,  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
resigned  office.  Lord  John  took 
the  opportunity  of  announcing  that 
the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Althorp  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  Irish  Church  Reform. 
Having  carried  his  point,  and 
committed  the  Administration,  of 
which  he  thus  assumed  the  virtual 
lead,  to  this  policy,  he,  with  the 
aid  of  threats  of  resignation,  which 
had  gained  in  efficacy  from  Stan- 
ley's alternative  policy  being  no 
longer  practicable  after  his  seces- 
sion, went  still  further,  and  de- 
clared in  effect  that  coercion  and 
remedial  measures  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  one  remedy  was 
the  appropriation  of  surplus  Church 
revenues  to  purposes  of  public 
utility. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  1834,  was  re- 
moved to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  Lord 
John  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  name,  as  he  had 
for  some  time  been  in  reality. 
The  king,  however,  "could  not 
bear  John  Russell,"  one  reason 
being  his  pledge  to  encroach  upon 
the  Church;  and  later  on  he  de- 
clared that,  as  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
he  would  cut  a  wretched  figure. 
His  Majesty  accordingly  dismissed 
his  Ministry  and  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  result  that 


the  Peel  Ministry  of  1835  came 
into  office,  and  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  was  dissolved  after  an 
existence  of  two  years. 

Lord  John  declared  in  his  old 
age  that  he  never  had  greater  diffi- 
culty than  in  leading  the  party 
which  overthrew  the  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    He  was  op- 
posed to  a  chief  of  great  authority 
and  experience,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  minority,  encouraged 
by  a  recent  strong  reaction  in  its 
favour  at  the  polls,  and  in  order 
to  succeed  was  compelled  to  find 
some  policy  which  would  unite 
moderate  Liberals,  Radicals,  and 
Irish  in  one  common  movement. 
The  first  effort  was  to  seat  an  Op- 
position candidate  in  the  Speaker^s 
chair.    That  succeeded  by  a  bare 
majority  of  ten.    An  amendment 
to  the   address   on   the  king's 
speech,  regretting  the  dissolution, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
seven.  It  soon  appeared  that  on  all 
matters  of  essential  importance  the 
Minister  could  command  more  than 
five-elevenths  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  It  was  clear  that,  whatever 
the  dislikes  of  Lord  Grey  and  the 
base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs 
of  the  old  school,  concert  with  the 
Radicals  and  the  Irish  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  storming 
the  Treasury.     In  such  circum- 
stances Lord  John  was  a  tower  of 
strength.   His  advanced  principles 
were  a  bond  of  union,  his  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  maintained  the  prac- 
tice of  Whig  exclusiveness.  O'Con- 
nell,  on  the  other  hand,  forgot  the 
base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs  in 
his  horror  of  the  Conservatives,  as 
he  said,  "  letting  slip  the  sanguin- 
ary Orange  gang,"  and  involving 
Ireland  in  civil  war.     Any  pre- 
text will  do  when  the  mind  is 
once  made  up.     Resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  the  appropriation 
of  what  were  called  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
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secular  purposes,  were  earned  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  John,  and  the 
Peel  Ministry  resigned.  Lord 
John  had  reunited  his  party,  and 
-vanquished,  in  spite  of  gigantic 
efforts,  the  great  leader  who,  since 
the  death  of  Canning,  had  been 
facile  princeps  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  Lord  Wellesley's 
opinion  he  had  exhibited  all  the 
temper  and  tact  of  Lord  Althorp, 
with  ten  thousand  times  his  elo- 
quence and  power." 

The  new  Ministry  was  formed 
under  Lord  Melbourne,  with  Lord 
J ohn  as  Home  Secretary  and  leader 
of  the  Commons.  It  lasted  six 
years,  and  from  the  first  the  Irish 
under  O'Connell  held  in  their 
hands  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  At  Lord 
John's  suggestion,  office  was  offered 
to  O'Connell,  but  withdrawn  in 
deference  to  the  objection  of  the 
king.  Lord  John  sent  a  message 
to  0*Connell  to  say  he  would  re- 
nounce office  for  himself  if  O'Con- 
nell  regarded  his  own  exclusion  as 
unjust, — an  offer  which  was  hand- 
somely declined.  It  was  not  un- 
derstood at  the  time  how  close  the 
personal  relations  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Irish  members  had 
been  drawn  in  consequence  of  the 
Conservative  reaction,  but  every 
one  could  see  that  the  latter  could 
at  any  time  command  their  own 
price  unless  the  Opposition  came 
to  the  rescue.  The  prospects  for 
the  new  Ministers  and  the  country 
were  not  encouraging. 

A  large  portion  of  this  book  is 
devoted  to  the  Ministry  of  1835- 
1841.  That  was  a  period  during 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had  the 
almost  uncontrolled  management 
of  foreign  affairs ;  and  Lord  John 
singly  vindicated  in  debate  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Whig  Ministry  and 
party.  Two  years  of  activity  and 
success  were  followed  by  two  years 
of  compromise,  and  then  by  two 


more  of  inaction,  terminating  with 
a  disastrous  defeat.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  it  in  this 
work.  The  one  feature  which  we 
miss  is  an  adequate  representation 
of  Lord  John  as  a  debater;  his 
relations  to  Peel,  Stanley,  and 
Graham,  those  powerful  foes  with 
whom  he  had,  almost  unaided,  to 
contend.  One  of  his  chief  titles 
to  personal  fame  is  his  champion- 
ship of  the  Melbourne  Ministry, 
and  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
he  stood  up  to  each  successive  en- 
counter, proving  himself  a  match 
for  every  foe,  in  skill,  spirit,  and 
debating  resourca  We  regret  that 
sufficient  justice  is  not  done  to 
this  portion  of  his  career.  As  re- 
gards Lord  John's  personal  rela- 
tions to  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  official  contact,  the 
Greville  Memoirs  have  shown 
that  the  king,  whose  antipathy  to 
Brougham  in  the  former  Ministry 
was  most  marked,  now  abhorred 
all  his  Ministers  impartially,  except 
that  he  hated  Lord  John  the  most 
of  all.  He  would  rather,  he  said, 
see  the  devil  in  his  house  than  any 
one  of  them ;  while  his  language 
in  the  Council  Chamber  towai^s 
them  was  described  by  the  Prime 
Minister  as  "outrageous."  This 
dislike,  however,  wore  away  in 
time.  In  its  first  session  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  was 
passed,  and  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  John  success- 
fully steered  this  complicated 
measure  through  the  Commons, 
and  resisted  the  amendments  of 
the  Lords.  An  Irish  Tithe  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Commons,  but 
the  Lords  threw  out  the  appro- 
priation clause  and  the  extension 
of  municipal  reform  to  Irish  mu- 
nicipalities. Then  came  the  vaca- 
tion, and  O'Connell  made  a  tour 
of  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  the 
usual  quantum  of  strong  language, 
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and,  returning  to  Dublin,  was 
invited  by  the  Whig  Viceroy  to 
dine  at  the  Castle.  A  new  ex- 
plosion of  wrath  by  the  king 
naturally  followed,  and  as  Lord 
Melbourne  plaintively  remarked, 
"It  is  easy  to  get  through  the 
session ;  the  vacation  is  the  trying 
time."  In  the  next  year  the 
Government  carried  some  import- 
ant measures.  Lord  John,  how- 
ever, according  to  Greville  and 
the  biographer,  won  universal 
assent  and  approval  from  the 
House  by  his  motion  with  regard 
to  discouraging  Orange  lodges  and 
other  political  clubs  in  Ireland. 
But  again  the  Lords  rejected  the 
appropriation  policy  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  Lord  John  urged  the 
creation  of  peers,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  was  reluctant  to  force  on 
a  crisis.  The  resignation  of  the 
Government,  owing  to  further  de- 
feats in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  the 
king,  the  accession  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
The  new  sovereign  was  cordial  in 
her  support ;  but  the  country, 
which  on  the  whole  was  favourable 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry, 
displayed  no  desire  for  the  appro- 
priation clause,  or  to  resent  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  John,  on  reconsidering  his 
position,  decided  to  remain  in  the 
Government.  His  position,  how- 
ever, was  materially  weakened. 
He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
appropriation  policy,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  come 
into  office.  He  had  not  long  be- 
fore made  those  declarations  with 
regard  to  the  finality  of  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832,  and  its  being 
a  breach  of  faith  for  its  authors  to 
tamper  with  its  provisions,  which 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"Finality  Jack."  With  dimin- 
ished enthusiasm  amongst  his  sup- 
porters, he  had  more  than  ever  to 


rely  on  his  vigour  and  skill  in 
debate,  and  on  his  tact  in  party 
guidance.  His  party  and  all  com- 
petent observers  recognised  bim 
as  the  indispensable  man  in  the 
Ministry,  without  whose  presence 
it  must  fall  to  pieces.  Acoozd- 
ingly,  on  Canadian  affairs  short- 
ly afterwards  assuming  a  serious 
character.  Lord  J ohn  was  removed 
to  the  Colonial  Office  in  order  to 
infuse  into  that  department  the 
energy  and  activity  which  the 
emergency  required.  Then  came 
a  proposal  by  the  Government 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  and  finding  that  the 
House  was  only  disposed  to  sup- 
port them  by  a  majority  of  five, 
the  Ministry  resigned.  The  Bed- 
chamber Plot,  as  it  is  called,  pre- 
vented a  new  Ministry  being 
formed,  and  the  Whigs  returned, 
signalising  their  resumption  of 
office  by  two  successful  measures, 
— the  establishment  of  the  Penny 
Post  and  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  National  Education.  The 
remainder  of  the  Government's 
existence  was  not  marked  by  any 
legislative  success  of  importance, 
except  that  in  1840  a  measure  of 
Irish  municipal  reform  terminated 
a  long  controversy.  Dissensions 
arose  on  the  Conservative  side, 
and  Sir  Robert,  to  the  annoyance 
of  his  followers,  su'^ported  Lord 
John  in  the  debates  on  privil^re 
of  that  time.  Thus  the  Whigs 
got  through  the  session,  and  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  is  quoted  as  having 
remarked  that  the  Whigs  did  not 
owe  the  result  so  much  to  those 
discussions  as  to  the  honesty, 
courage,  and  ability  of  Lord  J  ohn. 

The  final  scene  of  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet  is  marked  by  the  first  in- 
terference of  Lord  John  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  for  the  commencement 
of  the  difference  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  which,  in  a  later  Ministry, 
had  such  important;  results.  The 
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Foreign  Secretary  had  effected  his 
celebrated  treaty  of  15th  July 
1840,  by  which  four  great  Powers, 
to  the  exclusion  of  France,  under- 
took to  settle  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  between  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  Government  of  the  Porte. 
France,  though  the  friend  of 
Mehemet)  found  herself  isolated 
in  Europe  and  checkmated  by  Eng- 
land. Lord  John  apparently  sup- 
ported the  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  Cabinet  against  Lords  Holland 
and  Clarendon,  who  disapproved 
abandoning  the  friendship  of 
France  in  favour  of  concert  with 
the  Holy  Alliance.  But  how  to 
execute  that  treaty  without  war 
was  a  growing  difficulty.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  get  the  Egyptians  out  of 
Syria,  and  to  quell  the  power  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  further  he 
went  in  those  designs,  the  greater 
was  the  provocation  to  France. 
The  Foreign  Secretary,  however, 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  his  policy  had 
succeeded;  the  Egyptians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Syria  mainly  through 
his  intervention,  and  the  French, 
notwithstanding  their  anger  and 
humiliation,  were  increasingly  re- 
luctant to  go  to  war.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  triumphed  not  merely 
over  France,  but  over  certain  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
fact  was  that  he  acted  in  a  deter- 
mined way  in  furtherance  of  his 
own  policy,  and  left  those  who 
objected  to  protest  and  dissent  as 
much  as  they  pleased  but  without 
avail.  An  alarmist  note  from 
Lord  Spencer  (Althorp)  brought 
Lord  John  to  town.  He  found 
the  Prime  Minister  in  considerable 
anxiety  at  the  imminence  of  war, 
unable,  as  he  said,  either  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep,  but  afraid  of  his 
Foreign  Secretary.  Lord  John 
made  no  effort  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Palmerston, 


but  immediately  threatened  his 
own  resignation,  unless  the  Cabinet 
were  called  together  and  certain 
proposals  which  he  made  were  at 
once  adopted,  first  with  a  view  to 
keep  the  peace,  next  to  assure 
France  that  her  concurrence  would 
be  sought  if  existing  hostilities  in 
the  East  assumed  a  grave  char- 
acter. He  protested  against  one 
member  of  the  Cabinet  conducting 
matters  simply  as  he  pleased  with- 
out concert  or  control ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  that  he  was 
not  perfectly  right  in  doing  so. 

Meanwhile  France  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  Mehemet  Ali,  and,  as  Lord 
John  pointed  out,  we  had  no 
longer  to  deal  with  the  Pasha, 
but  the  Pasha  and  France  com- 
bined. He  wished  to  accept  the 
French  proposals,  again  offering 
resignation  if  his  wishes  were  not 
attended  to.  But  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  not  so  easily  checkmated. 
The  news  arrived  that  the  Sultan 
had  already  rejected  the  very  terms 
which  Lord  John  wished  to  accept, 
and  that  he  had  done  so  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  ambassador. 
Lord  John  denounced  the  ambas- 
sador's conduct  as  highly  criminal, 
and  called  for  its  disavowal.  He 
insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
French  terms  in  order  to  avoid  a 
French  war.  This  would  have 
been  a  disastrous  defeat  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  disinclined  to  thwart  him. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Lord  John  not  to  bring  on  a 
ministerial  crisis  in  the  then  posi- 
tion of  affairs  at  the  palace  (it  was 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  the 
Queen's  eldest  child).  Lord  Mel- 
bourne declared,  too,  that  he  would 
not  remain  with  Palmerston  as 
leader  in  the  Commons,  and  that 
Russell's  resignation  would  break 
up  the  Ministry.  Consequently, 
when  the  Cabinet  met  to  consider 
Lord  John's  ultimatum,  it  was 
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already  suspended.  A  compromifie 
was  adopted  that  Lord  Palmerston 
should  invite  the  four  Powers  to 
make  an  overture  to  France.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  made  that  com- 
promise the  pretext  for  fresh  de- 
lay; Lord  John  considered  delay 
increased  the  risk  of  war,  and 
again  summoned  a  Oabinet.  When 
it  met,  Lord  Palmerston  produced 
a  note  from  Guizot,  moderate,  and 
evincing  a  disposition  to  be  easily 
satisfied.  It  was  settled  that 
Palmerston  should  meet  it  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit.  His  notion  of 
doing  so  was  to  hope  that  Guizot 
would  settle  quickly,  and  not 
haggle.  The  Cabinet  again  met; 
but  Palmerston  objected  that  so 
many  meetings  gave  an  appearance 
of  uncertainty  to  our  poUcy,  and 
did  harm  abroad.  He  then  draft- 
ed a  despatch  to  the  effect  that  a 
meeting  of  the  four  Powers  did 
not  seem  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  be  expedient.  Lord  John 
evidently  felt  himself  befooled,  and 
again  sent  in  his  resignation,  find- 
ing, he  said,  that  neither  with 
the  Cabinet  concurring  nor  alone 
had  my  opinion  any  weight  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country."  He  also 
complained  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  extending  the  blockade  of 
Alexandria,  and  employing  our 
squadron  to  enforce  it,  and  de- 
manded the  recall  of  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  our  ambassador  at  the 
Porte.  Lord  Palmerston  paid  him 
a  conciliatory  visit,  admitted  he 
was  wrong  about  the  despatch, 
and  said  that  Ponsonby  would  be 
entitled  to  his  pension  in  Decem- 
ber. Lord  John  then  proposed  a 
special  mission,  as  not  asking  too 
great  a  concession  from  a  colleague 
to  whom  so  much  had  been  con- 
ceded. But  Lord  Palmerston  com- 
bated this  in  a  long  letter,  and 
explained  his  views  in  such  a  way 
as  to  carry  his  point.  Lord  John 
was  reduced  to  the  very  reasonable 


but  personal  complaint  that  he  had 
no  information  and  no  power  of 
advising  in  foreign  afiQEura.  He 
knew  no  more  about  them  than 
the  editors  of  newspapersy  never 
seeing  the  most  important  de- 
spatches till  some  days  after  they 
were  sent.  Events,  however,  all 
rolled  decisively  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  favour,  a  great  accession  of 
popularity  ensued  to  the  Ministry, 
and  Lord  J ohn  was  relieved.  But 
the  foundation  of  disagreement  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Palmerston 
was  laid.  The  latter  had,  under 
the  easy  sway  of  Lord  Melboome, 
the  indifference  of  an  old  king,  and 
the  inexperience  of  a  young  queen, 
indulged  in  an  autocratic  high- 
handed conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  eventually  in  1851  led  to 
his  dismissal  The  former  had 
embarked,  without  due  care,  on  an 
undertaking  in  which  he  courted 
and  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat. 
To  overrule  Lord  Palmerston  in 
his  own  department,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  details  o{  executing 
a  treaty  already  concluded,  was  no 
easy  task.  Lord  John  laid  down 
the  constitutional  rule  that  the 
Cabinet  was  supreme,  and  tried  to 
enforce  its  authority.  But  its  in- 
terference was  brushed  aside  by 
the  Foreign  Minister  as  ruthlessly 
as  if  it  were  that  of  a  foreign  Power. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  eve  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  disappearance 
from  public  life,  and  of  Lord 
John  assuming  the  command  of 
the  party,  it  was  made  apparent 
to  the  Cabinet  that  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  most  power- 
ful and  able  colleague  were  in- 
verted, and  that  so  long  as  the 
foreign  department  and  its  de- 
pendent establishments  abroad  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  a  Cabinet  headed  by 
Lord  John  must  follow  where  it 
could  not  lead. 

In  the  next  year  the  Ministry 
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was  defeated,  dissolved  Parliament, 
and  returned  from  the  polls  in  a 
minority  of  nearly  100.  We  are 
told  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
1842,  Lord  John  did  not  venture 
to  call  his  party  together,  afraid  of 
emphasising  the  differences  which 
existed  in  its  ranks.  During  the 
next  five  years,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country 
in  a  way  which,  as  far  as  fiscal 
measures  were  concerned,  were 
rather  an  appropriation  of  Lord 
John's  principles  of  policy  than 
a  vindication  of  the  professions 
which  had  rallied  a  Protectionist 
party.  He  eventually  determined 
on  fighting  the  hostile  tariffs  of 
other  countries  not  by  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  but  by  free  imports. 
While  his  Cabinet  was  in  convul- 
sions at  the  end  of  1845,  Lord 
John's  celebrated  Edinburgh  letter 
foroed  his  hand.  Peel  decided  to 
suspend  the  com  laws,  and,  un- 
able to  carry  with  him  a  united 
Cabinet,  resigned.  Lord  J ohn  was 
sent  for.  He  failed  to  form  a 
Ministry  ;  and  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  he  was  strong  enough 
for  the  place  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
real  cause  of  his  failuro  was  Lord 
Palmerston.  Earl  Grey  was  an 
indispensable  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  he  refused  to  take  office 
if  Palmerston  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office ;  and  Palmerston,  equally  in- 
dispensable, refused  to  take  any 
other.  Lord  Grey's  objections  at 
that  time  were  not  shared  by  either 
Lord  John  or  the  Queen,  the  for- 
mer deciding  "  to  support  Palmer- 
ston, who  is  so  unjustly  accused 
of  wishing  for  war,  and  who  has 
always  laboured  .so  gallantly  and 
well."  In  the  middle  of  next  year. 
Lord  John  succeeded  in  forming 
his  Cabinet,  including  both  those 
statesmen,  but  we  are  not  told  on 
what  grounds  Earl  Grey  relinquish- 
ed his  objections. 

As  in  1835,  the  first  subject 
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which  claimed  attention  was  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  Irish  famine  and  the 
measures  taken  to  deal  with  it  are 
far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  review  of  the  story  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  life.  The 
parliamentary  position  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  1835-41.  Lord  John  bore  the 
brunt  of  every  battle,  being  by 
far  the  first  debater  on  his  side  of 
the  House.  Lord  Palmerston,  as 
before,  was  absorbed  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  main  difference  in 
the  position  was  that  Peel  and  his 
leading  colleagues  supported  him, 
and  that  his  antagonists  in  debate 
were  new  and  inexperienced  men. 
As  before,  the  Ministry  suffered  in 
public  estimation  by  its  failure  to 
carry  its  measures.  Lord  John, 
in  1848,  drew  attention  to  the 
altered  mode  of  conducting  the 
public  business  since  the  Reform 
Act.  He  instanced  two  great 
changes.  One  was  that,  on  every 
subject  in  which  an  alteration  of 
the  law  was  required,  the  responsi- 
bility of  proposing  it  was  thrown 
on  the  Government.  The  other 
was  the  greater  number  of  speeches 
and  motions,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  members  who  participated 
in  debate.  That  change,  introduc- 
ed by  the  first  Reform  Act,  has 
been  stimulated  by  its  successors, 
until,  in  the  plenitude  of  talk,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  lost  some 
portion  of  its  authority  and  use- 
fulness. Nevertheless,  Lord  John 
fulfilled  a  prophecy  attributed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  when  other 
resourees  failed  him,  he  would  bring 
in  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  throw 
his  finality  declaration  to  the  winds. 
His  doing  so  hastened  the  onward 
progress  of  democracy,  for  both 
parties  claimed  the  right  to  deal 
with  reform  in  the  spirit  of  conces- 
sion. But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
thereby  improved  his  own  political 
position  and  prospects. 
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Lord  John  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  career 
at  about  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  death.  From  that  time  he 
steadily  declined  from  the  fore- 
most place  in  politics,  though  he 
was  far  too  considerable  a  man 
ever  to  lose  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  A  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen.  Lord  John's 
strength  had  lain  in  his  devotion 
to  the  two  principles  of  reform  of 
Parliament  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Those  principles  had 
triumphed,  and  no  longer  needed 
a  champion.  Fiscal  and  legal  re- 
forms became  the  order  of  the 
day,  with  Mr  Gladstone  and  Sir 
Richard  Bethell  as  their  respec- 
tive heroes.  Lord  John  with  his 
new  reform  measures  became  a 
bore.  Li  those  years,  feeling  that 
his  day  was  somewhat  passed,  he 
became  a  laudator  temporia  acti^ 
and  was  constantly  reciting  his 
earlier  triumphs.  His  personal 
position  also  was  altered.  He  was 
no  longer  the  established  rival  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  Peel  had 
found  a  premature  grave.  The 
colleagues  of  Peel  were  pressing 
into  the  ranks  of  Liberal  leader- 
ship, and  were  dethroning  Lord 
John  from  his  post  as  the  indis- 
pensable chief  without  whom  no 
Liberal  Cabinet  could  exist  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  growth  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  power,  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  arose  between  them, 
materially  affected  Lord  John's 
position,  and  brought  into  pro- 
minence his  inability,  physical 
perhaps  rather  than  intellectual, 
to  maintain  a  leader's  ascendancy 
over  a  strong-willed  and  masterful 
colleague. 

The  most  important  of  these  ad- 
verse influences  was  undoubtedly 
his  difference  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Had  a  favourable  breeze  of 
enthusiasm  for  reform  once  more 
iilled  his  sails,  he  might  yet  have 


distanced  his  competitors.  But 
that  scheme  failed — naj,  more,  it 
was  a  dismal  failure.  In  1849  his 
own  colleagues  thwarted  him.  His 
Reform  Bill  of  1852  had  nearly 
broken  his  Ministry,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  fall  of  his  Min- 
istry. In  1854  he  insisted  on 
bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill  daring 
actual  war  with  Russia.  He  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it.  Lord 
Palmerston  as  Prime  Minister 
evaded  the  subject,  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  Parliament  and  the 
country.  In  1859  Mr  Disraeli 
introduced  a  bill  which  gave  Lord 
John  the  opportunity  of  moving 
a  destructive  amendment.  In 
1860  Lord  John  again  produced 
a  bill,  which  sank  beneath  the 
weight  of  indifference  and  in- 
attention with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  its  author  fled  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Finally,  in  1866, 
on  his  again  becoming  Prime  Min- 
ister, another  Reform  Bill  ruined 
his  Ministry.  It  was  not  destined 
that  reform  should  a  second  time 
in  his  wonderful  career  establish 
his  fortunes  and  secure  to  him  a 
lease  of  power. 

The  retention  of  his  political 
supremacy  depended  upon  his  re- 
lations to  other  statesmen,  and  in 
this  point  of  view,  those  to  Lord 
Palmerston  were  the  most  decisive. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Min- 
istry of  1846  trouble  began.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  remembered 
well  how  he  had  carried  matters 
in  1840,  reduced  the  Cabinet  to 
impotence,  and  overridden  both 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John. 
He  enjoyed  conducting  foreign 
affairs  "off  his  pwn  bat,''  as  he 
jauntily  expressed  it.  He  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  do  so, 
and  in  spite  both  of  Sovereign 
and  Premier,  persisted  in  his  plan. 
Lord  John  was  determined  to 
interfere  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
exercise  a  Prime  Minister's  control 
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over  that  as  well  as  other  depart- 
ments. In  that  he  was  loyally 
supported  by  his  colleagues,  while 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 
were  anxious  that  that  control 
should  be  as  effective  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
duty  of  giving  loyal  support  to  a 
colleague,  especially  one  who  was 
unpopular  at  Courts  and  also  a 
natural  indisposition  to  push  mat- 
ters to  extremity.  In  the  trouble 
about  the  Spanish  marriages,  Lord 
Palmerston  adopted  a  more  hostile 
tone  to  France  than  the  Cabinet 
authorised,  and  Lord  John  was 
uiged  by  his  colleagues  to  take 
into  his  own  hands  the  detailed 
steps  of  foreign  matters  with 
France.  As  Sir  Charles  Wood  urg- 
ed shortly  after  the  Government 
of  1846  was  formed,  "  the  Cabinet 
cannot  interfere,  for  the  mischief 
is  done  before  we  hear  of  anything ; 
and  a  Cabinet  is  too  cumbersome  a 
machine  for  such  work.  Nobody 
can  do  it  but  yourself;  and  it  is 
no  easy  matter,  I  am  well  aware,  for 
you."  Our  relations  with  France 
at  that  time  were  very  strained. 
The  recollections  of  1840  rankled. 
In  1845  Peel  was  roused  by  French 
hostility  to  such  an  extent  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  offered  his  resig- 
nation, and  our  national  defences 
became  a  subject  of  anxiety. 

Palmerston,  however,  had  no  no- 
tion of  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  Lord  J ohn  was  only  just  in 
time  to  stop  his  threatening  cessa- 
tion of  diplomatic  intercourse  un- 
less Guizot  gave  satisfactory  rep- 
aration to  our  ambassador.  Lord 
Normanby,  in  a  private  quarrel. 
In  1848  Lord  Palmerston  took  of 
his  own  volition  steps  on  which  he 
ought  to  have  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Cabinet  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Queen.  He  failed  to 
communicate  to  either  a  European 
proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Schleswig- Holstein  question,  and 


without  the  knowledge  of  either,  he 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  to 
the  extent  of  recommending  that 
the  basis  of  her  government  should 
be  enlarged.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment returned  the  offensive 
despatch,  whereupon  severe  com- 
ments were  sent  off  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  our  ambassador  re- 
ceived his  passports  and  was 
desired  to  leave  the  country.  The 
English  Court  and  Cabinet  were 
in  consternation.  They  first  saw 
the  objectionable  despatches  in  the 
newspapers.  Lord  Grey  refused 
to  support  a  policy  which  he  said 
he  condemned  as  strongly  as  any 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Other  difficulties  arose 
with  other  oountriea  The  Queen's 
disapprobation  of  Lord  Palmerston 
increased;  but  in  some  matters 
Lord  J  ohn  stood  by  his  Minister, 
though  he  insisted  that  reasons 
should  be  given  before  and  not 
after  an  important  despatch  was 
sent  off.  There  was,  however, 
some  correspondence  sealed  up  by 
Lord  J  ohn,  and  opened  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr  Walpole,  which  shows 
that  in  1849  Lord  Palmerston, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  at  all  events 
of  the  Queen,  was  addressing  sharp 
and  bitter  reproaches  to  Austria 
in  reference  to  Italian  affairs,  and 
exasperating  our  ambassador  at 
Vienna  by  letters  which  he  com- 
plained "are  not  to  be  submitted 
to  by  any  man."  Matters  now 
came  to  such  a  crisis  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  to  waive  his  right 
of  taking  the  Queen's  pleasure 
directly  on  foreign  affairs,  and  to 
consent  to  submit  his  despatches 
through  Lord  J  ohn.  A  few  months 
afterwards  came  the  question  of 
the  Porte  delivering  up  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  England  suc- 
cessfully supported  the  Sultan  in 
resisting  this  claim.  The  British 
fleet  having  gone  to  the  Dardanelles 
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to  support  that  resistance,  Lord 
Falmerston  directed  it  to  call  at 
Athens  on  its  way  back  to  enforce 
Don  Facifico's  claim  of  £20  against 
the  Greek  Government.  Reprisals 
took  place ;  the  French  offered  me- 
diation; the  Cabinet  accepted  it, 
but  Lord  Falmerston  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  our  representative  at 
Athens  which  prevented  it,  and 
which,  in  that  view,  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
either  the  Cabinet,  the  Queen,  or 
the  Frime  Minister.  Then  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  London 
between  the  French  Minister  and 
Lord  Falmerston,  who,  however, 
neglected  to  not^y  it  at  Athens, 
where  reprisals  proceeded,  and  the 
Greek  Government  yielded.  The 
French  in  anger  withdrew  their 
Minister,  and  Lord  John  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  change 
his  Foreign  Secretary.  Then  came 
the  Opposition  attack  in  both 
Houses  on  the  Government.  Min- 
isters, of  course,  stood  by  their 
colleague;  it  was  too  late  to  do 
otherwise.  Lord  Falmerston  made 
the  great  speech  which  practically 
rendered  him  supreme  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
appearance  the  successful  division 
was  a  triumph  for  the  Ministry. 
In  reality  it  was  a  triumph  of  Lord 
Falmerston,  whose  unconstitutional 
conduct  was  never  disclosed,  over 
the  Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Fremier.  From  that  hour,  which 
was  coincident  with  the  death  of 
Feel,  the  supremacy  passed  from 
Lord  John. 

All  went  wrong  with  the  Cabi- 
net)  and  next  year  (1851)  they 
resigned  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  session.  They  could  not  agree 
upon  a  Reform  Bill,  which  had  to 
be  postponed ;  their  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  alienated  their  sup- 
porters ;  Mr  Disraeli's  motion  upon 
agricultural  distress  was  rejected 
by  a  bare  majority  of  fourteen ;  the 
Budget  was  received  with  derision ; 


and  Mr  Locke  King  carried  against 
the  Government  a  motion  to  equal- 
ise borough  and  county  franchise. 
Circumstances  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  the  Ministry  should 
either  be  reconstructed  or  their 
resignation  accepted.    They  ling- 
ered on  through  the  year  in  in- 
creasing weakness.  The  one  strong 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Fal- 
merston, took  the  opportunity  of 
asserting  his  claim  to  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  foreign  af- 
fairs more  boldly,  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  more  ungenerously 
than  ever,    l^ie  Queen  threatened 
him  with  dismissal.    But  never- 
theless he  sent  off  an  unauthorised 
despatch  to  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor, which  Lord  J  ohn,  after  a  sharp 
controversy,  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw.   Then  Kossuth,  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian 
rising,  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
Lord  Falmerston  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving him,  against  the  remons- 
trances of  the  Crown  and  Lord 
John,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
if  he  did  so,  the  Austrian  minister 
might  be  recalled.     "I  do  not 
choose,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  John, 
"  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  who  I  may 
or  may  not  receive  in  my  own 
house ;  I  shall  use  my  own  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  you  wOl  of 
course  use  yours  as  to  the  compo- 
sition of  your  Government."  The 
Cabinet  agreed  with  Lord  John, 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  gave 
way,  receiving,  however,  deputa- 
tions at  the  Foreign  Office,  whose 
addresses  alluded  to  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  as  assassins. 
He  followed  this  up  by  personally 
expressing  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador his  approval  of  Napoleon's 
coup  d^^tat;  and  later,  officially 
expressed  it  in  a  despatch  sent  off 
without  the  knowledge  of  Crown, 
Fremier,  or  Cabinet.    Lord  John 
had  no  alternative  but  to  change 
his  Foreign  Secretary.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
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Lord  Palmerston,  relying  on  his 
great  position  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country,  and  on  the  increasing 
weakness  of  Lord  John  and  the 
Cabinet,  deliberately  provoked  this 
crisis  in  their  relations,  resolving 
to  be  aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus  in  any 
future  reconstruction  of  the  party. 
If  so,  it  was  a  desperate  venture, 
but  the  sequel  showed  that  he  did 
not  overrate  his  position  and  re- 
sources. Apparently  he  did  not 
expect  that  his  relations  to  the 
sovereign  in  the  matter  would  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary explanation.  His  dis- 
comfiture was  complete  and  deci- 
sive on  the  first  night  of  the  new 
session.  But  in  a  very  short  time 
he  turned  out  the  Ministry  by  an 
amendment  to  their  Militia  Bill. 

The  period  of  the  Derby  Gov- 
ernment of  1852  was  a  period  of 
reconstruction  of  the  Liberal  party 
with  the  aid  of  the  Peelites.  Lord 
John's  parliamentary  record  placed 
him  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
competitors.  But  recent  events 
had  undermined  his  authority,  by 
revealing  traces  of  weakness,  due 
perhaps  more  to  physical  weakness 
and  want  of  robust  health  than  to 
any  moral  or  intellectual  short- 
coming. The  ostentatious  rebellion 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  bid  for 
supremacy,  founded  upon  totally 
different  but  perhaps  more  oppor- 
tune qualifications,  still  further 
weakened  him.  The  Peelites,  too, 
excelled  his  followers  in  debate  and 
political  talent.  In  these  circum- 
stances time  was  needed.  A  good 
many  recent  events  required  to  be 
forgotten.  To  a  man  in  such  a 
position  as  Lord  J ohn  had  attained, 
time  is  sure  to  bring  again  the 
moving  of  the  pendulum  in  his 
favour.  But  patience  in  opposition 
was  never  Lord  J ohn's  virtue.  His 
biographer  says  that  he  enjoyed 
ofiice.  In  the  thirty-six  years  which 
elapsed  from  his  first  entrance  to 
his  final  departure  from  ofiSlce,  more 


than  two-thirds  were  spent  as  the 
foremost  member  of  a  Ministry. 
In  opposition  he  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  disquiet,  of  cunningly 
devised  resolutions,  and  of  schemes 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry 
which  excluded  him.  It  was  char- 
acteristic to  pluck  the  pear  before 
it.  was  ripe.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
restrain  his  followers.  The  general 
election  had  strengthened  the  Min- 
istry. So  had  the  compromise 
which  Lord  Palmerston  effected 
for  them  on  the  Free  Trade  Reso- 
lutions. There  was  the  danger  of 
his  strengthening  them  still  more 
by  joining  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Peelites  were  thirsting 
for  vengeance  on  Disraeli.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Ministry 
was  overthrown  without  Lord  J  ohn 
having  vindicated  his  position  by  a 
single  great  speech  or  a  single  suc- 
cessful resolution. 

The  result  was  that  he,  the 
leader  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Opposition,  had  to  submit  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  Premier,  and  to  the 
assignment  of  half  the  Cabinet 
offices  to  the  Peelites.  It  was  im- 
possible that  such  an  arrangement 
should  work.  Possibly  if  he  had 
not  precipitated  matters  it  would 
not  have  been  proposed  to  him. 
As  it  was,  he  was  an  impossible 
Premier  himself ;  but  hopes  were 
held  out  to  him  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen would  shortly  retire  in  his 
favour,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
would  be  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  general  superin- 
tendence of  all  departments.  On 
public  grounds  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  as  bad  as  could  be.  It 
was  a  public  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  foreign  policy  associated 
with  the  names  of  Lord  John  and 
Lord  Palmerston  (who  was  placed 
in  the  Home  Office)  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  a  complete  surrender  had 
been  made  by  them,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Court,  to  a  states- 
man whom  one  of  the  two  had,  not 
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many  years  back,  denounced  as 
an  antiquated  imbecility."  The 
misapprehension,  and  the  perils 
resulting  from  it,  became  increas- 
ingly obvious,  as  the  negotiations 
on  the  Eastern  question — ^which, 
of  course,  was  speedily  opened — 
proceeded.  Both  on  public  and 
personal  grounds  Lord  John's  po- 
sition became  intolerable.  His 
biographer  has  recorded  a  dozen 
instances  of  his  either  announc- 
ing or  threatening  resignation. 
His  position  was  the  exact  oppo- 
site to  that  which  he  had  found  so 
galling  in  his  own  Cabinet.  In- 
stead of  a  Foreign  Secretary  under 
him  whom  he  could  not  restrain 
from  action,  however  much  he  dis- 
approved it,  he  had  a  Prime  Min- 
ister over  him  from  whom  no  ur- 
gency of  representation,  and  no 
pressure  of  events,  could  extort  an 
energetic  or  opportune  decision. 
Falmerston,  with  all  his  high- 
handed energy,  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  though  he  often  went 
to  the  verge  of  war,  stopped  short 
at  the  precipice.  Aberdeen,  sulky 
and  indignant,  drifted  into  war, 
would  neither  steer  the  ship  him- 
self nor  allow  any  one  else  to 
do  so. 

The  story  of  these  negotiations 
has  been  so  often  told  that  we 
shall  forbear  to  travel  over  famil- 
iar ground,  and  shall  merely  note 
the  new  light  which  is  thrown  on 
the  position  by  Mr  Walpole's  book. 
It  confirms  the  view  which  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  one  hundred  have 
always  taken,  that  if  either  party 
in  the  Cabinet  had  had  the  uncon- 
trolled conduct  of  affairs,  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  The 
frenzy  of  the  Czar  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Turks  were  the  two 
factors  in  the  struggle.  One  or 
other  might  have  been  allayed 
by  a  strong  English  Government 
which  knew  its  own  mind.  Both 
were  stimulated  by  the  vacillations 
and  inconsistency  of  the  course 


actually  pursued.  The  difference 
of  opinion  was  shown  at  the 
outset.  Lord  John  held  the 
Foreign  Office  for  six  weeks,  and 
in  that  time  he  persuaded  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  retum 
to  Constantinople.  Lord  Aber- 
deen reluctantly  assented.  He 
thought  we  should  keep  ourselves 
free  of  entanglements,  and,  above 
all,  not  trust  the  British  fleet  to 
the  discretion  of  any  one  man. 
The  two  Whig  statesmen  —  and 
especially  their  ambassador — en- 
couraged the  Turks  to  resist,  and 
resolved,  in  concert  with  France, 
to  check  Russian  encroachments 
All  are  agreed  that  negotiations 
conducted  by  a  Cabinet  so  divided 
could  only  end  in  war,  and  there 
are  various  speculations  as  to  the 
precise  point  where  the  fatal  deci- 
sion or  indecision  was  taken.  Lord 
John  thought  we  should  demand 
the  evacuation  of  the  Principali- 
ties ;  Lord  Falmerston  tried  hard 
to  have  the  fleet  sent  to  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  Lord  Aberdeen  wished  to 
keep  himself  free  to  act  as  wisdom 
might  dictate — ^that  is,  to  do  no- 
thing. The  four.  Fowers  during 
this  inaction  agreed  on  what  is 
called  the  Vienna  Note.  Lord 
John  thought  the  Turks  should 
be  made  to  sign  this  Note,  and  that 
Lord  Stratfond  should  be  positively 
instructed  to  that  effect,  while  the 
Czar  should  not  be  allowed  to 
haggle.  In  the  result  the  Czar 
unconditionally  accepted  the  Note; 
while  the  Turks  haggled,  and  An- 
ally refused  to  accept  it  without 
modifications.  Then  came  a  su- 
preme muddle.  The  Cabinet — or 
at  least  Aberdeen,  Clarendon,  and 
Falmerston — pressed  the  modifica- 
tions on  Bussia,  and,  upon  her  re- 
fusal, again  urged  the  unmodified 
Note  on  Turkey,  who  naturally  re- 
torted that,  by  pressing  them  on 
Russia,  we  admitted  that  the  mo- 
difications were  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted.    Russia,  on 
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the  other  hand,  having  accepted 
the  Note  at  the  instajQce  of  the 
four  Powers,  declined'  to  have  it 
modified  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Porte.  Thereupon  Lord  John, 
who  wanted  to  reject  the  modifica- 
tions at  first,  thought  it  degrading 
to  Turkey  to  insist  on  rejecting 
them  after  they  had  been  submitted 
to  Kussia.  He  threatened  resigna- 
tion, but  the  matter  came  to  an 
end,  for  Austria  declined  under 
such  circumstances  to  press  the 
Note  on  the  Porte.  The  concert 
of  the  four  Powers  was  broken  up, 
the  Vienna  Note  was  a  failure. 
According  to  his  biographer,  Lord 
John  showed  the  clearest  head  in 
the  matter ;  but  he  was  away  in 
Scotland,  and  the  decision  was 
taken  in  his  absence. 

It  was  impossible  that  peace 
should  be  preserved  by  such  nego- 
tiations, and  accordingly  we  drifted 
further  and  further  in  the  direction 
of  war.  When  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Vienna  Note 
had  been  accepted  by  Russia,  and 
would,  by  being  also  accepted  by 
the  Turks,  end  all  difl&culty,  Lord 
Aberdeen  told  Lord  John  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  retiring,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  intention,  in 
his  favour.  His  colleagues,  how- 
ever, would  not  hear  of  it.  As 
the  Eastern  difficulty  expanded,  it 
was  increasingly  difficult,  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  for  either  to  resign. 
A  fitting  opportunity  never  re- 
curred. The  coalition  hung  to- 
gether for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  only  resignations  which  oc- 
curred were  those  of  Lords  Pal- 
merston  and  John  Eussell.  The 
former  was  cancelled  on  the  Re- 
form Bill  being  modified  and  a 
forward  movement  of  the  fleet 
being  made.  The  latter  broke  up 
the  Ministry. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  was  the  sole  unaided 
achievement  of  Lord  John.  It 
was  high  time  to  bring  its  disas- 


trous career  to  a  close.  During 
its  whole  course,  partly  no  doubt 
on  personal  grounds,  and  partly,  we 
fully  believe,  on  public  grounds, 
Lord  John  was  intensely  dissatis- 
fied. His  presence  in  the  Cabinet 
ensured  to  it  parliamentary  sup- 
port. Both  he  and  Palmerston 
thought  the  policy  pursued  was 
bad,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  bad.  But  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  suitable  moment  at 
which  to  break  up  the  Government 
was  great,  and  if  it  was  not  seized 
at  once,  in  the  quick  sequence  of 
events  it  speedily  pajssed.  Lord 
John  became  even  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
than  he  had  been  with  that  of  the 
negotiations.  Eventually  he  chose 
to  resign  after  Parliament  met  in 
1855,  and  after  Mr  Roebuck  had 
given  notice  of  a  hostile  motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  A  new  Government  was 
formed  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  immediately  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  inquiry  which  Lord 
John  had  said  he  could  not  oppose. 
The  Peelites,  at  whom  it  was 
principally  aimed,  quitted  office, 
and  their  divergence  of  aims  and 
methods  soon  became  apparent. 
A  storm  of  obloquy  awaited  Lord 
John.  Now  that  more  than  thirty 
years  have  passed,  greater  justice 
may  be  done  to  his  motives  and  his 
act.  We  may  give  more  weight 
now  than  at  the  time  to  that 
which  he  declared  in  Parliament  to 
be  his  paramount  consideration — 
viz.,  that  he  could  not,  in  face  of 
the  .public  peril,  counsel  his  party 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  re- 
taining in  office  an  Administration 
in  which  he  himself  had  completely 
lost  confidence.  But  his  memory 
can  never  escape  the  responsibility 
for  having  been  maiidy  instru- 
mental in  placing  it  in  office,  and 
for  having  kept  it  there,  in  spite 
of  his  growing  dissatisfaction,  for 
two  disastrous  years.    It  was  a 
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coalition  which  did  not  coalesce, 
and  his  connection  with  it  was  a 
disaster  to  himself,  his  reputation, 
and  his  country. 

Under  Lord  Palmerston's  Gov- 
ernment, Lord  John  accepted  a 
mission  to  the  Vienna  Conference 
of  1855  as  British  plenipotentiary, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  the  Feel- 
ite  members  of  the  Cabinet  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  object  of  the  Conference  was 
to  effect  a  peace;  but  neither 
France  under  Napoleon,  nor  Eng- 
land under  Lord  Palmerston,  were 
desirous  of  effecting  it  until  Sebas- 
topol  had  fallen.  The  mission  was 
a  failure.  Lord  John  went  to 
Berlin  and  failed  to  induce  Prussia 
to  take  a  more  active  part;  he 
went  to  Vienna  and  failed  to  effect 
a  peace.  One  difficulty  was  that 
no  plenipotentiary  arrived  from 
Turkey,  and  Stratford,  as  usual, 
was  made  the  scapegoat.  As  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote :  "  It  is  too  bad 
of  Stratford  not  to  have  written  to 
you  and  not  to  have  sent  you  a 
proper  Turk,  for  I  begged  him  to 
do  both.  .  .  .  But  it  is  just  like 
him.  He  never  will  help  anybody 
else,  and  will  always  thwart  any 
business  which  is  not  carried  on 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  can 
have  the  principal  finger  in  the 
pie."  The  absence  of  a  "proper 
Turk  ^  was  not  the  only  difficulty. 
The  main  question  was  as  to  Bus- 
sian  preponderance  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Anglo-French  proposal 
was  a  limitation  of  her  fleet. 
Austria  proposed  a  counterpoise 
in  lieu  of  limitation,  that  the  A^ies 
should  maintain  a  naval  force  cor- 
responding to  the  Russian.  Lord 
John  wished  to  support  this  plan, 
and  keep  in  with  Austria.  Then 
came  a  proposal  from  Paris  to 
neutralise  the  Black  Sea,  which 
was  immediately  rejected  by  Rus- 
sia. The  result  of  the  Vienna 
Conference  was  that  Russia  re- 
jected the  plans,  limitation,  and 


neutralisation,  and  declined  to 
propose  any  plan  herself.  The 
French  and  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries favoured  the  Austrian  plan 
of  counterpoise;  the  French  and 
English  Governments  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  French 
and  English  plenipotentiaries  re- 
signed. But  while  the  French  res- 
ignation took  effect.  Lord  John's 
was  withdrawn  in  deference  to  the 
entreaties  of  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon.  He  felt,  too,  that  leav- 
ing a  second  Cabinet  would  fatally 
injure  his  reputation.  But  Uie 
whole  matter  came  out  in  Paris; 
and  Lord  John  was  denounced  in 
Parliament  for  remaining  as  a 
Minister  of  peace  in  a  Cabinet  of 
war,  and  was  driven  by  public 
feeling,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
to  leave  the  Cabinet. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  an 
already  damaged  reputation.  It 
left  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Bright 
put  it,  "  alone  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  without  a  rival  or  com- 
petitor in  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Whig  party."  The  Confer- 
ences at  Vienna  were  probably  a 
sham,  or  only  perhaps  intended  to 
have  a  practical  result  in  case  the 
Allies  sustained  great  reverses  in 
the  Crimea.  Their  military  posi- 
tion, however,  was  improving,  and 
Russian  powers  of  endurance  were 
known  to  be  limited.  Our  pleni- 
potentiary, no  doubt^  was  desirous 
of  connecting  his  name  with  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  went 
beyond  the  spirit  of  his  very 
general  instructions  in  accepting 
too  readily  the  Austrian  plan  of 
counterpoise.  The  real  mind  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  shown  in 
debate.  His  expression,  "Tou 
cannot  retire  from  Sebastopol 
without  receding  in  the  scale  of 
nations,"  or  words  to  that  effect, 
which  we  quote  from  memory, 
showed  his  fixed  resolution.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  we  are 
told  by  Mr  Walpole,  was  solemnly 
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warned  by  Marshal  Yaillant  that 
"  if,  after  having  spent  months  in 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  we  return 
unsuccessful,  the  army  will  not 
be  satisfied."  From  that  moment 
Lord  John  considered  that  we 
could  not  purchase  Austrian  help 
by  breaking  up  the  alliance  with 
France,  and  that  the  Emperor 
could  not  accept  the  Austrian  pro- 
posal at  the  risk  of  producing  dis- 
affection in  that  army  on  which 
his  throne  was  dependent.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  stated  in 
Parliament.  The  reasons  for  his 
change  of  opinion  had  to  be  with- 
held. The  blunder  had  been  in 
committing  himself  so  far  in 
Vienna;  but  a  party  leader  and 
ex-Prime  Minister  accustomed  to 
rely  on  himself,  and  decide  with 
promptitude,  is  placed  in  a  some- 
what false  position  as  plenipoten- 
tiary at  conferences  not  intended 
to  be  effective.  The  fall  of  Lord 
John  was  now  complete,  and  to  all 
appearance  final.  For  three  years 
his  blunders  had  been  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  with  consequences  disastrous 
to  himself  and  the  country.  Yet 
with  that  strange  vitality  which 
belongs  in  this  country  to  pub- 
lic reputation  and  position  once 
fairly  gained,  no  sooner  was  he 
down  than  a  reaction  set  in  in 
his  favour,  and  by  1859  he  was 
contending  on  equal  terms  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  in  the  in- 
terval, at  the  general  election  of 
1857,  had  been  installed  as  dicta- 
tor, with  lai*ger  personal  authority 
than  has  ever  before  or  since  been 
accorded  to  a  public  man,  for  the 
leadership  of  the  party  and  the 
Prime  Ministership  of  the  country. 
And  if  he  could  only  have  infused 
more  life  into  his  policy  of  reform, 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded. 

It  was  observable  that  the  Peel- 
ites  took  no  part  in  the  censures 
upon  Lord  John ;  and  on  his  part, 
two  days  after  his  resignation  he 
was  foremost  in  resisting  Mr  Roe- 


buck's motion,  founded  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Sebastopol  committee, 
to  "visit  with  severe  reprobation 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  whose 
counsels  led  to  such  disastrous  re- 
sults." He  accepted  his  share  of 
responsibility,  and  made  a  power- 
ful speech,  which,  as  Mr  Bright 
remarked,  showed  very  plainly  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  extinguish- 
ed by  all  that  had  happened.  The 
four  years  out  of  office  were  partly 
devoted  to  literature.  He  sup- 
ported the  Peace  at  Paris  in  1856. 
He  opposed  the  warlike  policy  of 
the  GU>vemment  in  China  in  1857 
in  a  very  powerful  and  effective 
speech.  Two  such  different  autho- 
rities as  Mr  Greville  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone considered  that  if  the  House 
had  immediately  divided,  the 
Government  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Lord  Aberdeen  assured  him 
that  if  the  Ministry  were  beaten, 
and  the  Queen  refused  a  dissolu- 
tion, he  should,  if  applied  to,  re- 
commend her  to  send  for  Lord 
John,  whom  he  wished  to  see  at 
the  head  of  a  Government  which 
should  include  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  other  friends.  But  the  Queen 
did  not  refuse  a  dissolution,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  came  back  trium- 
phant from  the  poll — Lord  John 
having  only  saved  his  seat  for 
London  by  the  courage  and  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  defended  it. 
His  biographer  considers  that  this 
city  election  at  once  changed  the 
opinion  both  of  the  electors  and 
the  country,  and  that  the  reaction 
in  his  favour,  confirmed  by  that 
event,  proceeded  thenceforward 
with  rapidity. 

As  time  went  on.  Lord  John's 
position  of  antagonism  to  the 
Government,  and  even  to  Lord 
Palmerston  personally,  was  accen- 
tuated. After  obtaining  his  great 
majority.  Lord  Palmerston  adopted 
an  overbearing  and  even  bullying 
manner  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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which  it  was  quite  natural  that  his 
former  leader  would  not  be  the 
last  to  resent.  When  the  final 
scene  came,  and  the  Ministry  pro- 
posed their  Conspiracy  to  Murder 
Bill,  in  compliance  with  the  demand 
of  the  French  Government,  backed 
up  by  insults  and  menaces  to 
England  on  the  part  of  the  French 
army  published  in  the  <  Moniteur,' 
Lord  John  stoutly  opposed  its  in- 
troduction. "  Let  those  who  will 
support  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment," he  exclaimed;  "in  that 
shame  and  humiliation  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  share."  On  the 
second  reading  it  was  thrown  out 
by  a  majority  of  19,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  had  fallen. 

The  new  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  experienced  more  consider- 
ate treatment  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
J ohn  than  he  had  been  disposed  to 
pay  to  the  Government  of  1852. 
At  a  crisis  in  its  fate  which  oc- 
curred shortly  after  its  formation, 
and  within  a  year  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1857,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Lord  EUenborough's  scheme  for 
the  government  of  India,  Lord 
John  came  to  the  rescue,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  should 
proceed  by  resolutions, — in  other 
words,  that  it  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  party  question.  This  secured 
another  year  of  life  to  the  new 
Administration,  which  it  well 
suited  Lord  John's  purpose  that 
they  should  enjoy.  Had  the 
Ministry  requited  this  service  by 
taking  up  a  determined  attitude 
against  parliamentary  reform,  Lord 
John  might,  at  the  general  election 
of  1859,  have  been  summoned  back 
to  power  by  the  voice  of  the  country. 
But  Disraeli  was  as  anxious  as  he 
to  connect  his  name  with  measures 
of  that  character.  His  bill  of 
1859,  though  it  gave  Lord  John 
the  opportunity  of  moving  one  of 
his  destructive  amendments,  and 
thereby  assuming  the  lead  of  the 


Opposition,  prevented  any  demand 
for  reform  being  undaly  stimulated 
by  the  hostility  of  Conservatives. 
The  country  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfied  that  whenever  it  wanted 
parliamentary  reform,  it  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  it, 
for  either  political  party  would  be 
quite  willing  to  serve  it^  No  agi- 
tation arose  on  the  subject,  and 
after  the  general  election  Lord 
John's  position  was  not  appreci- 
ably strengthened  by  being  the 
statesman  in  possession  of  that 
question  as  his  own  inalienable 
property. 

So  the  question  of  precedence 
between  him  and  Lord  Palmerston 
was  left  to  be  settled  by  the  or- 
dinary form  of  ofiicial  etiquette, 
with  the  result  that  the  Premier- 
ship fell  to  the  older  statesman, 
and  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  to 
Lord  J  ohn.  Had  reform  been  out 
of  the  way,  it  might  have  been 
arranged,  perhaps,  that  whoever 
became  Prime  Minister  should  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  leave 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  other.  As  it 
was.  Lord  John,  in  accepting  the 
second  place,  became  distinctly 
subordinate.  Age,  however,  had 
softened  rivalry,  and  the  two 
statesmen  worked  together  har- 
moniously for  the  rest  of  their 
lives — ^perhaps  all  the  more  success- 
fully that  the  older  and  stronger 
man  was  in  the  position  of  chief- 
tain. In  1861,  a  year  after  the  fail- 
ure of  his  B^eform  Bill,  Lord  John 
took  refuge  in  the  Lords ;  and  in 
1865,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, succeeded  to  his  place^  thus 
regaining  the  office  and  rank  of 
Prime  Minister  before  he  finally 
quitted  official  life.  His  great 
powers  and  great  qualities  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  sinking 
below  a  foremost  rank ;  but  no 
doubt  it  gave  a  completeness  to 
his  career  that  he  should  live  to 
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regain  the  actual  supremacy  from 
which  he  had  been  dethroned,  but 
which  he  had  earned  by  conspicu- 
ous achievements,  and  filled  with 
dignity  and  honour. 

The  six  years*  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  by  Lord  John  did  not  ap- 
parently impress  foreign  statesmen 
with  any  marked  confidence  in  his 
ability,  firmness,  and  judgment,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  notices  which 
are  given  in  M.  Klaczko's  book  on 
'The  Two  Chancellors.'  There 
"poor  Johnny,"  as  he  is  called,  is 
represented  as  having,  by  his  fam- 
ous despatch  to  Sir  J.  Hudson,  per- 
suaded England  as  well  as  himself 
that  he  was  the  actual  deliverer  of 
Italy ;  as  having  signalised  himself 
by  recommending  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions, not  merely  to  Denmark, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Eussia  and 
Poland ;  as  having  been  outwitted 
by  Bismarck;  as  having  sent  off  with 
great  parade  a  despatch  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff  declaring  that  Russia 
had  forfeited,  by  breach  of  treaty, 
her  rights  on  Poland,  and  then 
stopping  the  courier  midway  by 
telegram  on  receiving  an  intima- 
tion from  Bismarck  that  on  the 
same  principle  Denmark  had  for- 
feited all  right  to  the  Duchies  of 
the  Elbe. 

Mr  Walpole,  however,  has  put 
a  better  face  on  Lord  John's 
diplomacy.  He  devotes  three 
chapters  to  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
the  American  civil  war,  and  the 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  controversy. 
Into  that  elaborate  account  of 
Lord  John's  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Office  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  enter.  The  most  disastrous 
blunder  was  allowing  the  Ala- 
bama to  escape  from  Liverpool, 
which  eventually  led  to  our  arbi- 
tration at  Geneva,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  indemnity.  Iiord 
John  considered  that  the  Glad- 
stone Government  had  neglected 
to  give  a  suitable  vindication  of 


his  conduct,  and  was  indignant 
at  the  course  which  they  adopted. 
The  chief   successes  which  his 
biographer  claims  for  him  relate 
to  his  conduct  of  our  relations  to 
Italy.    France  and  her  emperor 
had  done  all  the  work,  and  in- 
curred all  the  risk,  of  effecting  the 
liberation  oi  Italy  from  Austrian 
domination.    But  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  French  army  at 
Home,  cancelled  the  obligation. 
Lord  John  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  an  oppressed  national- 
ity struggling  to  be  free  and  united 
under  one  sceptre.     His  moral 
support — for  no  material  aid  was 
ever  given — ^was  so  gratefully  ap- 
preciated, that  England  under  his 
auspices  intercepted  the  gratitude 
and  credit  which  Napoleon  had 
earned  and  flung  aside.   No  doubt 
that  was  a  successful  achievement, 
but  Lord  John  will  not  live  in 
history  as  a  great  Foreign  Minister. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Whigs,  the 
man  under  whom  the  Whig  party 
achieved   some   of   its  greatest 
glories,  and  under  whose  guid- 
ance it  remained  till  it  was  swal- 
lowed in  a  larger  Liberal  and 
Radical  confederacy,  which  retains 
but  few  of  the  characteristics  im- 
pressed by  Lord  John  on  the  party 
which  followed  his  guidance.  His 
first  act  on  regaining  the  Premier- 
ship was  to  promote  Lord  Harting- 
ton  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  introduce  Mr  Goschen  to  the 
Cabinet.   Mr  Gladstone,  of  course, 
obtained  the  lead  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  the  Premier  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  some  fore- 
thought when  he  flanked  him  on 
either  side  by  the  two  statesmen 
who  are  now  his  foremost  op- 
ponents, and  to  whose  determined 
resistance  to  the  mad  policy  of 
repealing  the  Union  Liberals  owe 
it  that  the  consummation  of  their 
ruin  has  not  yet  been  effected. 
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TIBBIE    SHIKL'S    IIJ  YARROW. 

"  And  is  this  Yarrow  ? "  Wordsworth  sang  ; 

Though  I  am  but  a  linnet^ 
And  he  a  skylark,  I  may  weave 

A  rhyme  with  something  in  it. 
All  things  are  not  to  all  men  given ; 

Sometimes  a  peeping  sparrow 
May  spy  a  beauty  that  escaped 

An  eagle's  glance  in  Yarrow. 

Some  men  love  mountains ;  so  do  I : 

But,  as  old  sages  tell  us, 
Like  pairs  with  like,  and  so  I  most 

Affect  my  human  fellows. 
And  here  they  come,  both  old  and  young, 

A  sight  to  sweeten  sorrow, 
In  rustic  bravery  gaily  clad 

At  Tibbie  Shiel's  in  Yarrow. 

Here  lads  and  lasses  once  a-year^ 

From  Selkirk  come  together 
With  trick  of  dancing  in  their  heels 

To  trip  it  o'er  the  heather, 
And  feel  themselves  as  wild  and  free 

As  is  the  fresh-bom  fountain 
That  leaps  forth  from  the  old  grey  crag 

And  rushes  down  the  mountain. 

And  here  they  dance  and  here  they  twine 

The  graceful  maze  together. 
With  faces  bright  as  is  the  light 

Of  sun  in  summer  weather. 
And  many  a  kindly  nod  they  change 

And  many  roguish  glances. 
With  many  thoughts  of  many  things 

Where  hand  to  hand  advances. 


^  The  third  Friday  in  July. 
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And,  if  you  deem  they  are  not  wise, 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things 
The  wise  man  says,  nor  wise  is  he 

Who  has  no  time  for  small  things. 
There  is  a  time  to  preach  and  pray, 

A  time  for  gloom  and  sadness, 
A  time  to  dance,  and  sing  and  shout 

With  joy  that's  kin  to  madness. 

Grudge  not  the  sport  that  shakes  them  free 

From  trail  of  dusty  sorrows ; 
Too  soon,  too  soon  returns  the  round 

Of  dreary  dull  to-morrows. 
And,  if  some  fool  should  brim  the  cup 

A  thought  too  high  in  Yarrow, 
Give  mirth  its  rightful  swing  to-day, 

Stem  work  will  come  to-morrow. 

But  wiser  he  whom  once  I  knew 

'Neath  Tibbie's  roof  in  Yarrow, 
Who  never  brimmed  a  cup  to-day 

That  left  a  sting  to-morrow. 
High  priest  of  <Maga,'  glorious  John, 

The  troutful  billow  lashing. 
Himself  a  grand  old  trout  in  floods 

Of  sportive  wisdom  plashing. 

Nor  he  alone,  but  who  with  him 

Had  sworn  a  league  together 
To  greet  the  sun,  or  face  the  blast 

In  bright  or  stormy  weather. 
And  live  a  life  in  all  things  true 

To  Nature's  prime  intention, 
And  breathe  free  breath,  and  speak  free  words 

That  own  no  nice  convention. 

With  him  was  Hogg,  a  minstrel  bom. 

Who  sang  no  stilted  sonnets. 
But  bonny  lasses,  honest  men. 

And  grey  plaids  and  blue  bonnets; 
And  many  an  eldritch  story  told 

Of  Brownies  and  of  Fairies, 
That  from  the  cellar  witched  the  wine. 

And  soured  the  milk  in  dairies. 
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And  Stoddart  came,  a  lad  who  shanned 

The  buzzing,  babbling  city, 
And  tramped  the  land  with  rod  in  hand. 

And  span  a  gentle  ditty; 
And  where  he  came,  from  Tweed  to  Spej, 

The  chorus  rang  full  sprightly, 
"  A  birr !  a  whirr  !  the  salmon's  on  !  "  ^ 

And  Stoddart  holds  him  tightly. 

And  others  came  whom  I  could  name. 

Stout  men  of  bone  and  marrow, 
To  catch  contagion  from  the  whim 

Of  glorious  John  in  Yarrow, 
Whose  brain  was  like  a  busy  hive 

Of  humming  bees  in  summer. 
With  honey  free,  and  never  a  sting 

To  eveiy  blithe  new-comer. 

I  praise  the  green  huge-shouldered  hills, 

The  silver-shimmering  waters, 
The  hill-fed  well  whose  draught  brings  health 

To  Yarrow's  sons  and  daughters; 
And  I  for  love-lorn  maids  can  spare 

A  tear  of  kindred  sorrow, — 
But  my  best  thought  is  glorious  John 

At  Tibbie  Shiel's  in  Yarrow. 

John  Stuart  Blackib. 


>  See  "  The  Taking  of  the  Salmon,**  in  'Angling  Songs,*  by  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 
With  a  Memoir  by  Anna  M.  Stoddart    Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1889. 
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THE  OLD 

ScoTLAiTD  has  produced  a  great 
many  fine  things  in  her  day,  and 
has  no  reason  to  hide  her  head 
when  the  nations  make  up  their 
tale  of  famous  men ;  but  it  has, 
we  think,  been  the  general  opinion 
that  she  has  not  been  in  any  re- 
markable way  the  home  or  the 
fostering  mother  of  Art.  The 
same  thing,  indeed,  may  be  said 
of  the  three  kingdoms  in  general. 
Art-loving  or  Art-producing,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Italy  or  even  Prance 
is  so — or  as  Flanders  and  the  Low 
Countries  and  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many were — we  who  dwell  within 
the  four  seas  have  never  been. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  indeed, 
Art  had  exceedingly  little  place 
in  either  the  thoughts  or  desires 
of  these  islands.  If  Sherraton 
and  Ohippendale  produced  grace- 
ful furniture,  we  may  be  sure  they 
did  it  without  intention — study- 
ing, as  all  good  tradesmen  ought, 
to  produce  good  comfortable  chairs, 
and  excellent,  solid  workmanship 
— which  on  the  whole,  as  motives, 
are  perhaps  the  best  inspiration. 
The  fashion  of  universal  decora- 
tion, especially  as  applied  to  in- 
teriors, which  is  now  so  preva- 
lent, was  at  least  in  its  origin  a 
purely  artificial  impulse,  as  it  has 
developed  into  a  completely  con- 
ventional taste;  and  the  manner 
in  which  British  manufactures 
have  been  modified  and  acted 
upon  by  extraneous  influences 
since  the  time  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  the  secondary  events  of 
history.  We  have  all  in  our  day 
scoffed  at  that  big  Bcusaar  which 
has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  so 
many  others;  yet  we  must  now 
acknowledge  its  importance.  And 
we  have  all  had  our  fling  at  South 
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Kensington,  from  the  time  when 
the  world  made  merry  over  the 
Brompton  Boilers  till  now,  when 
that  facetious  nomenclature  has 
fallen  into  forgetfulness.  Yet 
when  we  recall  the  condition  of 
our  manufactures,  our  houses,  the 
accessories  of  life  with  which  we 
were  habitually  surrounded,  the 
glaring  red  and  blue  stuffs  in 
which  our  female  population 
dressed,  our  curtains  rep  and  mo- 
reen, our  black  haircloth  and  ma- 
hogany, the  historian  in  future 
ages  will  be  compelled  to  say  that 
from  that  epoch,  and  by  these  so 
often  despised  agencies,  a  certain 
change  has  come  over  the  face  of 
the  country — ^though  not,  we  fear, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  any  intui- 
tive action  of  our  own. 

In  Scotland,  too,  we  have  lacked 
even  the  few  tendencies  towards 
better  things  that  have  been  latent 
in  the  other  half  of  the  kingdom. 
There  has  been  no  porcelain,  for 
instance,  no  pottery.  In  the  age 
which  produced  Chelsea  and  Lowes- 
toft, Bristol,  and  other  native 
schools  of  ceramic  ware,  over  the 
Border,  Scotland  has  nothing  to 
show.  We  have,  indeed,  in  our 
own  possession  the  remains  of  a 
tea  service,  frequently  taken  by 
connoisseurs  for  Chelsea,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  one  of 
the  few  productions  of  a  certain 
abortive  attempt  in  Edinbui*gh  at 
the  manufacture  of  china.  But 
on  this  point  we  lack  evidence. 
It  is  true  that  the  want  of  clay 
suitable  for  the  purpose  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  defi- 
ciency— though  the  late  develop- 
ment of  the  Dunmore  ware  shows, 
at  least,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
special  localities. 

Whether,  however,  it  was  the 
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influence  of  the  Beformation  that 
destroyed  decorative  art  in  Scot- 
land, as  so  many  people  say,  or 
whether  it  was  a  development  of 
that  extreme  undemonstrativeness 
and  repression  of  emotion  which 
nas  of  recent  ages  been  one  of  the 
most  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
Scottish  mind,  we  cannot  contest 
the  fact  that  Art  in  this  part  of  its 
functions  has  not  flourished  among 
us.  This  latter  peculiarity,  which 
is  intimately  connected,  we  believe, 
not  with  any  want  of  idealism,  but 
with  an  excess  of  that  quality, 
combined  with  a  determined  shy- 
ness and  reserve,  and  incapabil- 
ity of  self-revelation  where  any- 
thing emotional  is  concerned — has, 
we  have  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  suppression  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  love  of  everything 
"  plain  "  and  sober,  which  has  made 
our  Scotch  churches  a  reproach  to 
the  country,  and  so  many  of  our 
Scotch  towns  an  oflence  to  the 
eye.  In  this  respect  there  is,  of 
course,  the  one  great  exception 
of  Edinburgh  —  the  New  Town, 
which  is  the  unique  specimen  in 
Great  Britain  of  a  town  created 
by  a  single  impulse,  homogene- 
ous, and  constructed  according  to 
certain  lines  and  ideals  of  urban 
stateliness  and  beauty  which  it 
would  be  unjust  to  ignore,  how- 
ever little  we  may  delight  in 
them.  To  ourselves,  a  city  which 
is  drawn  in  straight  lines  and  right 
angles,  and  where  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  polished  stone  is  un- 
broken by  any  of  those  accidents 
in  which  the  northern  imagination 
takes  pleasure,  is  not  attractive. 
But  in  justice  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  a  certain  splendour 
in  the  conception,  and  that  it  has 
been  most  consistently  carried  out. 
It  is  not  Art  as  we  now  understand 


the  word;  it  is  devoid  of  all  na- 
tional character  and  appropriate- 
ness, as  well  as  of  all  colour,  local 
or  otherwise.  It  is  not  a  style 
adapted  to  the  skies  and  atmo- 
sphere. Still  it  ttf  a  style  and 
manner  of  architectural  art»  con- 
scientiously conceived  and  exe- 
cuted by  men  who  took  the  trouble 
to  think  on  the  subject,  and  who 
aimed  at  a  stately  unity  and  truth. 
A  town  irr^ularly  and  pictur- 
esquely built  according  to  the 
ancient  Soots  inspiration  would 
have  been  far  more  attractive  and 
appropriate.  But  as  it  stands, 
New  Edinburgh  is  a  faithful  record 
of  the  wave  of  classicism  which 
swept  over  the  country,  and  which 
specially  moved  persons  of  learn- 
ing, scholarship,  and  culture — and 
proves,  what  is  no  small  fact,  that 
for  one  generation  at  least  the 
cultured  and  educated  class  held 
very  strongly  in  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis the  upper  hand.  This  is 
the  great  exception  to  the  general 
indifference  and  even  ignorance^  if 
we  may  say  it,  which  prevailed  in 
Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  in  respect  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  life  and  the  surroundings  of 
Ufe.  It  is  a  large  one,  and  worthy 
of  full  note. 

This,  however,  does  not  appa- 
rently come  within  the  scheme 
of  the  book  which  is  now  before 
us,^  where  Art  in  Scotland  is  con- 
sidered rather  on  the  narrower 
grounds  of  that  department  (no 
doubt  the  highest  of  all)  which 
might  be  more  justly  described  as 
Painting  in  Scotland,  than  on  a 
more  general  level  Mr  Brydall's 
early  chapters  upon  the  arts, 
chiefly  ecclesiastical, — the  relics 
of  old  churches,  castles,  pictures, 
and  goldsmith's  work,  which  go 
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back  to  the  beginnings  of  history, 
are  very  meagre.  He  takes  a  great 
deal  for  granted  in  respect  to  early 
Art;  and  he  has  a  bewildering  way 
of  mixing  up  the  supposed  splen- 
dours of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  with  the  real  relics  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  which  looks 
as  if  his  information  on  such  mat- 
ters was  chiefly  at  second  hand.  His 
own  subject,  however,  is  one  with 
which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted. 
It  is  that  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
painting  in  Scotland — a  much  more 
satisfactory  and  more  certain  field 
of  inquiry.  Perhaps  we  will  never 
acquire  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  merit  of  the  decorations  with 
which  the  saintly  Margaret,  the 
queen  of  Malcolm  Oanmore,  filled 
the  palace  and  abbey  at  Dunferm- 
line. But  about  Raebum,  and 
Wilkie,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Scottish  school,  the  light  is  clear ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  and  most  satis- 
factory to  national  sentiment  to 
note  how,  rising  out  of  a  dim  un- 
dei^ground  of  struggling  artists, 
none  of  whom  were  great  enough 
to  exercise  the  influences  of  pater- 
nity upon  his  genius,  Scotch  Art 
should  have  come  all  at  once  to 
full  flower  in  the  fine  inspiration 
and  beautiful  works  of  the  for- 
mer painter.  Mr  Brydall  is  fond 
of  comparing  this  great  artist 
to  Velasquez,  and  asserting  that 
his  work  is  "as  distinctly  Scot- 
tish" as  the  other  is  Spanish, 
and  that  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  "the  similar  temperament 
of  the  Scot  and  the  Spaniard," — 
which,  we  confess,  sounds  to  us 
very  much  like  nonsense ;  nor  can 
we  find  any  ground  of  resemblance 
between  the  dark  and  highly  char- 
acteristic art  of  Velasquez,  so 
curious  of  strange  combinations 
— the  mingling,  for  instance,  of 
Court  splendour  and  human  in- 
competence, which  gives  so  pain- 
ful a  power  to  his  portraits  of 
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the  dwarf-favourites  of  Madrid — 
and  the  noble  natural  genius  of 
Raebum,  full  of  the  sunshine  and 
daylight,  of  happy  colour  and  life. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  stamp 
of  national  feature,  and  it  might 
be  possible  to  guess  that  the  beau- 
tiful portrait  of  his  wife,  which 
is  one  of  Baebum's  best  known 
works,  was  that  of  a  Scottish 
gentlewoman,  simple  and  shrewd 
and  sweet,  with  the  most  easy 
pose  and  fair  unaffected  coun- 
tenance. But,  on  the  other  hand. 
Lady  Raebum  might  just  as  well 
have  been  bom  in  Sussex  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  affirmed  to  the 
contrary;  and  the  delightful  art 
which  portrayed  her  is  far  more 
akin  to  that  of  Bomney,  and  even 
to  that  of  Sir  Joshua,  than  to  any 
Spaniard  or  Italian.  It  is  a  pity 
to  attempt  to  limit  Art  by  such 
local  distinctions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are,  as  we  all  know, 
no  two  peoples  on  the  earth  who 
so  resemble  each  other  as  the 
Scotch  and  English.  The  differ- 
ences are  far  more  trifling  than 
the  resemblances  :  they  are  welded 
together  not  only  by  a  native  iden- 
tity of  race,  but  by  incessant  in- 
termarriages, intercommunications 
of  all  kinds.  If  there  can  be  found 
a  purely  Celtic  artist  of  unmixed 
Highland  blood  and  traditions, 
there  may  then  be  a  possibility  of 
connecting  his  temperament  with 
that  of  some  other  Celtic  race; 
but  to  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scot, 
the  man  of  Lothian,  as  like  in 
nature  to  the  Spaniard,  is  too 
absurd.  Is  it  possible  that  an  ed- 
ucated Scotch  writer  can  believe, 
like  a  Cockney  tourist,  that  the  kilt 
is  the  national  garb  of  Scotland, 
and  Gaelic  her  native  language  f 

It  is,  however,  a  pleasure  to 
see  how,  with  a  delightful  revolt 
against  all  those  laws  of  heredity 
which  are  the  invention  of  the 
present  age,  Baebum  arose,  with- 
3  L 
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out  father  or  mother  in  Art,  with- 
out instruction  indeed,  which  is 
still  more  wonderful,  with  all  the 
sunny  natural  force  of  genius,  into 
the  beginnings  of  his  greatness. 
His  early  history  reminds  us  a 
little  of  that  of  the  great  rebel 
Tintoretto,  whom  Titian,  they  say, 
on  seeing  a  boyish  drawing  of  his, 
turned  out  of  his  studio  with  a 
curious  impulse  of  prophetic  jeal- 
ousy. David  Martin,  then  the 
best  painter  in  Edinburgh,  would 
seem  to  have  treated  in  something 
of  the  same  fashion  the  big  boy 
from  Heriot's  Hospital,  one  of  the 
city  children  for  whose  education 
the  old  goldsmith  provided  so 
nobly — who  hung  shyly  about  his 
studio,  introduced  there  by  the 
other  master  goldsmith  to  whom, 
according  to  the  most  orthodox 
traditions  of  Art,  he  had  been 
bound  apprentice  when  his  school- 
ing was  over.  Martin  encouraged 
and  patronised  young  Baebum,  it 
is  said,  until,  like  Titian,  he  saw 
signs  in  the  boy  of  a  faculty  which 
would  not  be  a  safe  neighbour  to 
his  own — when  he  shut  his  doors 
upon  him,  and  would  have  no  more 
of  the  ambitious  youngster,  talk- 
ing of  him  ever  after,  even  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  as  "  that  lad  in 
George  Street."  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  said  to 
have  been  very  kind  to  the  young 
man,  and  even  to  have  offered  him 
money  to  take  him  to  Rome — of 
which  help  the  Scotch  painter  did 
not,  happily,  stand  in  need.  He 
settled  in  Edinburgh  after  two 
years'  study  in  Rome,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  almost  all  the 
training  he  had  in  his  art. 

It  was  at  a  happy  period  for  a 
portrait-painter,  for  E(&nburgh  was 
then  in  its  heyday  of  genius  and 
fame,  and  Raebum  had  such  sitters 
as  might  have  made  any  man  im- 
mortal. He  painted  Scott,  with 
and  without  his  dogs ;  he  painted 


the  glowing  eyes  and  blant  bnt 
expressive  features  of  Bums :  and 
all  the  great  lawyers,  philosophers, 
and  wits  of  Scotland,  then  filling 
the  northern  capital  with  thought, 
and  talk,  and  mirth.  Fortunatelj 
the  painter  himself  was  in  pros- 
perous circumstances,  and  had  no 
need  to  toil  for  daily  bread,  or 
struggle  against  adverse  fortune. 
His  work   has    all    the  genial 
breadth,   the    absence    of  petti- 
ness and  provincialism,  the  sweet 
good-humour  and  delightful  col- 
our, qualities  half  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  which  belong  to  a  great 
age.     Not  only   in  the  public 
galleries    and   great  collections, 
but   in   many  a  quiet  country 
house  throughout  Scotland,  one 
may  still  come  in  si^ht,  upon 
the  grey-green  dining-room  wall, 
of  a  fresh-coloured  country  gentle- 
man, a  sweet-faced  woman  envel- 
oped in  the  folds  of  a  white  muslin 
kerchief  and  cap,  whose  delightful 
clearness  of  tint  and  sunshine,  of 
atmosphere  and  expression,  iden- 
tify them  as  Raebum's.    Such  a 
painter  makes  a  whole  generation 
shine  out  from  the  background  of 
history — while  such  a  generation, 
so  individual,  so  wealthy  in  char- 
acter and  power,  so  unspoiled  and 
natural,  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
develop  the  full  force  of  a  great 
artist.    It  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  the  partially  known  painters 
who  preceded  him  led  up  to  Rae- 
bum ;  nor  has  he  had  any  succes- 
sor who  can  be  said  to  inherit  his 
special  inspiration.     Mr  Hrydall 
quotes  from   his   biography  and 
other  sources  various  descriptions 
of  his  method.    He  worked  en- 
tirely with  his  brush,  without  any 
previous  drawing,  and  studied  his 
subject  as  he  walked  backward  to 
the  end  of  the  room  to  contem- 
plate and  compare  the  face  on  his 
canvas  and  the  face  of  the  model. 
Sir  Walter,  his  most  famous  sitter. 
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describes  him  with  a  certain  in£a- 
tion  of  phrase  scarcely  like  his 
usual  sobriety.  "  His  manly  stride 
backward  as  he  went  to  contem- 
plate his  work  at  a  distance,  and, 
when  resolved  on  the  necessary 
point  to  be  touched,  his  step  for- 
ward, was  magnificent.  I  see  him 
in  my  mind's  eye  with  his  hand 
under  his  chin  contemplating  his 
picture,  which  position  always  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  figure  of  Jupiter 
which  I  have  somewhere  seen.'' 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  the 
description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, it  will  be  seen  that 
the  great  artist  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  of  a  commanding  pre- 
sence. There  is  nothing  in  his 
pictures  more  delightful  than  the 
charming  natural  pose,  the  ease 
and  unaffected  reality,  of  the  por- 
traiture. In  this,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  excels  all  the  noble  band 
of  contemporaries  who  made  Eng- 
land illustrious  in  the  annaU  of 
Art. 

We  may  content  ourselves  with 
the  one  other  remarkable  painter 
who,  much  more  emphatically  than 
Baebum  could  be,  may  be  called 
the  real  founder  of  the  Scotch 
school.  Wilkie  was  not  a  poet  even 
of  the  calibre  of  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, much  less  of  that  of  Bums. 
His  annaU  of  the  poor  have  little 
beauty  and  less  sentiment,  but 
they  are  true,  real,  and  humorous, 
with  a  certain  homely  ideal  which 
keeps  them  from  being  merely 
transcripts  of  life;  and  he  was 
himself  a  sort  of  ideal  Lowland 
Scot,  indomitable,  silent,  absolutely 
without  pretension,  working  with 
a  herculean  enei*gy  and  absorp- 
tion in  his  art,  letting  the  world 
go  by,  intent  upon  the  thing  he 
could  do.  "  There  are  no  secrets," 
he  said  to  a  young  painter  who 
consulted  him ;  "  you  need  not  fear 
to  ask  me  any  questions.  The  art 
of  a  painter  does  not  depend,  like 


that  of  a  juggler,  upon  any  trick." 
He  was  probably  too  modest  to 
add  that  it  depended  upon  many 
qualities  of  nature  and  genius, 
which  even  hard  work,  that  solvent 
of  so  many  mysteries,  cannot  hope 
to  master  alone.  His  was  the  im- 
agination of  a  sober  and  whole- 
some nature,  profoundly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  life  he  represented, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
it,  but  instinctively  turning  to  its 
brighter  side,  attempting  no  moral, 
and  avoiding  all  tragedy.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  Wilkie,  in 
following  this  natural  instinct, 
was  far  more  in  harmony  with  the 
most  just  canons  of  Art  than  are 
those  painters  who  dive  deeper 
into  the  miseries  of  humanity. 
We  wish  we  could  add  that  the 
unafiected,  the  simple  and  true, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  Wilkie 
and  in  B^aebum,  were  characteris- 
tics in  general  of  the  Scotch  school, 
or  had  continued  to  be  its  leading 
inspiration;  but  that  would  have 
been  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect 
from  any  body  of  painters  or  men. 

Mr  Brydall  gives  us  an  interest-  , 
ing  account  of  the  many  attempts 
to  form  a  definite  "centre"  of 
Art-teaching  in  Scotland,  from  the 
time  when  old  Edinburgh,  the 
ancient  metropolis,  as  yet  unlinked 
with  her  modem  sister  or  daughter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nor*  Loch, 
began  to  discuss  among  the  witty 
coteries  that  met  and  talked  by 
the  old  Gross,  or  in  Allan  Bamsay's 
bookshop  at  the  comer  of  the  Luck- 
enbooths,  the  first  institution  of 
a  Life  School,  to  be  called  (no 
doubt  under  the  inspiration  of 
some  elegant  gentleman  who  had 
just  made  the  grand  tour)  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke.  It  was  in 
October  1729  that  the  prospectus, 
very  badly  spelt  but  very  well 
intentioned,  of  this  new  society 
was  put  forth,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers bound  themselves  "  to  meet 
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anualj  "  for  business  on  St  Luke's 
Day  to  choose  their  board  of 
management,  "of  which  Council 
of  Seven  ther  shal  ever  be  four 
Mr  Painters  " — and  to  provide  a 
life-model  for  students  during  the 
short  winter  season  from  Novem- 
ber to  February,  and  "Antique 
Models  and  Drawghts  of  the  best 
Masters  of  Foraigne  Schools  by  a 
Sky  Light "  for  the  summer.  This 
curious  document  is  signed,  among 
various  names  much  more  import- 
ant at  the  time,  by  Allan  Eamsay 
the  father  on  one  side,  and  Allan 
Ramsay  the  son,  a  young  painter 
of  sixteen,  on  the  other.  But  this 
ambitious  project  did  not  come  to 
much  fruit,  and  lasted  only  a  few 
years.  A  still  more  abortive 
attempt  was  made  in  Glasgow  by 
two  brothers  called  Foulis,  who 
seem  to  have  been  bitten,  while 
pursuing  their  respectable  trade  as 
printers,  by  that  art-fever  which 
is  as  inveterate  and  as  fatal  when 
the  collectors  are  ignorant  and 
taken  in  by  every  vulgar  picture- 
dealer,  as  when  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  spend  all  their 
substance  on  real  ehe/a-cPcRuvre. 
The  Foulis  Brothers  were  noted 
as  printers,  and  the  productions 
of  their  press  are  still  eagerly 
sought  by  book-hunters ;  but  this 
legitimate  occupation  they  for- 
sook, in  order  to  collect  pic- 
tures, drawings,  and  "statuary," 
of  which  they  made  an  exhibition 
"in  the  open  air,  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  college,"  as  one  of 
the  items  in  the  rejoicings  at  the 
coronation  of  George  III.  One 
can  fancy  the  poor  little  collection 
of  probably  dingy  copies  inscribed 
with  great  names — a  St  Cecilia  by 
Raphael,  a  Rubens,  priced  at  fifty 
guineas — hung  high  upon  the  dark 
walls  of  the  ancient  buildings  in 
the  centre  of  smoky  Gla^ow. 
"  David  Allan,  who  was  then  work- 
ing in  the  Academy,"  says  Mr  Bry- 


dall,  "  has  left  a  view  of  the  exhi- 
bition, in  which  a  copy  of  Ruby's 
'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den'  ap- 
pears in  a  lofty  and  prominent 
place,  literally  skied  on  the  wall  of 
the  church  tower,  behind  which 
rises  the  smoke  of  a  bonfire,"-^^ 
most  whimsical  yet  partly  tragical 
performance,  involving  as  it  did 
the  ruin  of  the  two  humble  yet 
fervent  art-fanatics  who  thus  made 
a  sacrifice  of  themselves,  partly 
ludicrous,  for  the  interests  of  their 
country.    After  another  abortive 
attempt  in  Edinbui^h,  the  Trus- 
tees' Academy  was  finally  estab- 
lished in  1760,  with,  among  other 
helps  from  Government,  money 
proceeding  from  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  estates  after  the  '45, 
— one  would  think  not  a  pleasant 
source  for  the  cultivation  of  Art 
The  Scottish  Academy,  properly 
so  called,  would  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped into  a  fully  authorised 
and  recognised  body  only  in  the 
present    century,    receiving  its 
charter  so  late  as  1838.    We  re- 
commend Mr  Brydall,  in  a  future 
edition  of  his  work,  to  give  a 
more  distinct  and  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  actual  rise  of  Uiis 
institution.    The  book  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  conveys  a  great  deal 
of  information  respecting  the  cul- 
tivation of  Art  in  Scotland,  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else,  except  by 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
trouble. 

The  theatrical  profession  has 
come  so  very  much  to  the  front 
in  these  days,  and  seems  to  have 
so  completely  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting the  light-minded  reader  in 
its  chronicles  of  small  beer,  that 
it  is  perhaps  natural  enough  that 
some  one  should  try  to  make  a 
book  out  of  the  reputation  of  the 
amusing  actor  who  once  kept 
the  world  in  laughter  by  the  ex> 
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travagant  follies  of  Lord  Dun- 
dreary.^ And  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
distinction  in  its  way  to  produce 
the  silliest  book  of  a  season,  and 
to  show  what  a  natural  mounte- 
bank was  the  man  who  succeeded 
in  making  (perhaps  we  should 
say  scoring so  great  a  suc- 
cess. If  the  family  which  ought, 
according  to  all  natural  rules,  to 
feel  itself  concerned  in  the  credit 
of  its  head,  permits  him  to  be 
turned  inside  out,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion made  of  him,  in  this  way  it 
may  be  supposed  that  nobody  else 
has  any  right  to  complain.  Yet 
the  critic  would  not  be  worthy  of 
much  attention  who  could  permit 
this  sort  of  inhuman  and  ridic- 
ulous autopsy  without  a  protest. 
Sothem  was  in  a  limited  number 
of  parts  a  good  actor.  He  was 
clever  enough  to  make  a  very 
amusing  picture  of  an  inane  yet 
not  altogether  foolish  personage, 
a  confused  and  topsy-turvy 
brain,  kept  vaguely  from  the 
idiotic  stage  by  a  thread  of  self- 
interest,  and  while  knowing  noth- 
ing else,  save  in  the  most  random 
and  bewildering  manner,  yet  know- 
ing more  or  less  what  he  was 
about.  The  idea  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  it  was  admirably  carried 
out.  The  vacuous  look,  the  clever 
adoption  and  perfection  of  certain 
features  of  prevalent  fashion,  emi- 
nently qualified  to  represent  folly 
— for  the  long  waving  whiskers, 
the  hair  parted  down  the  middle, 
the  long  coat,  &c.,  were  not,  we 
think,  inventions  of  Sothem, 
though  all  heightened  and  per- 
fected by  him  into  an  extraordin- 
arily complete  imbecility — were  so 
cleverly  put  on  and  elaborated,  that 
the  actor  may  be  said  to  have 
invented  a  new  type  as  well  as 
a  new  individual :  and  the  air  of 


good  society  which  he  managed  to 
put  into  it  gave  a  still  more  un- 
usual perfection  to  the  study.  For 
this  he  deserves  full  credit,  almost 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  Thackeray 
does  for  the  invention  of  the  Raw- 
don  Crawley  type :  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  diminish  his  honours. 
While  his  day  lasted  there  was  no 
English-speaking  and  theatre-going 
public  which  did  not  laugh  at, 
quote,  and  delight  in  Dundreary. 
It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
complete  triumph.  Sothem's  bio- 
grapher presents  him  to  us  as  an 
accomplished  actor  in  other  parts, 
but  it  is  in  this  one  alone  that 
everybody  remembers  him  nowa- 
days. We  confess  that  we  much 
prefer  our  recollection  of  this  inane 
hero,  who  was  never  driven  so  far 
by  the  actor  as  to  be  outside  the 
limits  of  a  certain  vague  kindness 
which  everybody  felt  for  him,  on 
what  ground  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  say — to  the  portraits 
which  accompany  this  book,  and 
which  disperse  this  kindly  feeling 
in  the  most  unpleasant  manner, 
presenting  us  with  a  vulgar  image, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Dun- 
dreary of  our  memory  never  was. 
This,  however,  is  a  trivial  oflTence 
in  comparison  with  the  appalling 
revelations  of  dull  uproar,  bad 
jokes,  and  malignant  trickery  which 
it  pleases  the  author  of  this  book 
to  call  "Sothem  in  High  Spirits." 
How  the  author  of  so  much  im- 
becile fooling  could  have  escaped 
being  pounded  to  a  jelly  by  an 
offended  race,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, any  more  than  we  can  com- 
prehend the  constitution  of  the 
literary  person  who  can  think  his 
bad  manners  and  bad  feeling  fun, 
and  reproduce  the  melancholy, 
miserable  jests  by  which  the  actor 
seems  to  have  insulted  everybody 
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round  him.  We  foresee  that  it 
may  be  needful,  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on,  to  enact  certain 
penal  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  art  of  biography — one  of  the 
highest  of  human  arts,  yet  so  out- 
raged and  defaced.  Probably  it 
would  do  Mr  Pemberton  good  to 
pass  a  little  time  among  all  the 
luxuries  provided  for  first-class 
misdemeanants,  in  the  uninter- 
rupted study  of  his  own  produc- 
tion, and  especially  of  chapters  iii. 
and  iv. — "Sothem  in  the  Hunt- 
ing-field" and  Sothem  in  High 
Spirits.''  We  are  ready  to  pledge 
our  dearest  interests  that  he  would 
not,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after  a 
month  of  tJ^  discipline,  ever  do 
the  like  again.  In  the  interests 
of  literature — a  word,  alas  !  soiled 
by  such  ignoble  use  in  these  days — 
some  such  system  must  soon  be 
resorted  to  if  we  are  not  to  be  a 
scandal  to  the  world.  This  book 
is  a  flagrant  example  of  the  worst 
that  can  be  done,  since  Sothem 
had  neither  story  of  his  own  to 
tell  nor  even  anecdotes  about  other 
interesting  people,  to  give  a  ficti- 
tious attraction.  At  least,  if  he  had, 
Mr  T.  Edgar  Pemberton  has  not 
been  intrusted  with  them. 

Very  different  are  the  other 
biographical  books  on  our  table. 
It  is  late  in  the  day,  perhaps,  to 
re-present  us  with  the  story  of  the 
experiences  of  Fanny  Bumey,  long 
ago  made  known  to  the  world  in 
the  endless  but  rarely  wearisome 
volumes  published  after  she  be- 
came Madame  d'Arblay.  The 
fact,  however,  that  these  vol- 
umes are  endless,  and  that  it  is 
easy  for  a  qualified  writer  to  take 
off  the  cream,  and  secure  for  us 
a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  in  a 
much  reduced  space,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient warrant  for  Mr  Seeley's^ 


pretty  volume.  Among  all  the 
memoir-writers  of  the  time,  not 
even  excepting  Boswell,  Miss  Bur- 
ney  is  the  most  delightf  oL  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  that  she  has  ever 
pi>oduced,  comeSy  we  need  scarcelj 
say,  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
that  unique  performance  in  which 
the  awkward  and  sycophantic  Scot 
has  made  the  colossal  reputation 
and  immortalised  the  extraordinary 
figure  of  Johnson.  Boswell  stands 
unrivalled,  even  unapproached — 
there  has  been  but  one  of  him 
through  all  the  ages.  But  while 
his  work  represents  his  hero  all 
round  in  full  perspective,  spar- 
ing nothing,  Miss  '  Bumej's  little 
bright  picture  is  of  Johnson  at  his 
best,  in  his  most  amiable  aspect, 
kind,  genial,  and  fatherly.  His 
arrogance,  his  rudeness,  ihie  Ursa 
Major  aspect  which  even  his 
adorers  could  not  ignore,  is  in- 
visible in  the  records  of  the  little 
girl  to  whom  he  was  so  gracious, 
and  whose  entry  into  the  world, 
sufficiently  piquant  of  itself  was 
made  much  more  brilliant  bj 
the  admiration  and  kindness  witii 
which  the  autocrat  of  letters  re- 
garded her.  It  was,  and  Fanny 
felt  it  to  be,  the  finest  feather 
in  her  cap  that  she  should  have 
secured  this  spontaneous  kindness 
and  warm  affection  from  a  man  so 
little  apt  to  flatter;  and  the  heart- 
felt gratification  with  which  she 
recoids  all  his  compliments,  takes 
her  seat,  modest  and  demure,  yet 
always  with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  her 
eyes,  by  his  side  at  Mrs  Thrale's 
table,  and  polishes  her  little  dia- 
mond pen  to  draw  more  clearly  the 
curious  groups  surrounding  him, — 
the  lively  ladies,  the  wits  and  poli- 
ticians, the  literary  toadies  that 
crowded  his  court, — is  both  natural 
and  agreeable  as  well  as  brilliant 
It  is  very  hard  upon  the  diarist 
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and  letter- writer  that  the  more 
vivacious  and  interesting  he  is  in 
the  account  he  gives,  probably  to 
his  own  nearest  friends  and  con- 
nections, of  the  things  agreeable  or 
otherwise  which  occur  to  him  in 
his  career,  the  more  critical  be- 
come his  readers  as  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  person  who  amuses 
them  so  much.  Fanny  Burney 
wrote  to  her  sisters,  her  father, 
and  friends,  the  brightest  narra- 
tive of  all  that  happened  to  her, 
and  especially  of  what  she  knew 
would  interest  them  most, — the 
compliments  and  applauses  with 
which,  at  the  first  outburst  of  her 
fame,  she  was  fed  as  with  daily 
bread.  And  the  gentlemen  who 
have  written  about  her  from  that 
time  to  this  have  had  endless  re- 
marks to  make  upon  the  vanity, 
and  self-absorption,  and  hunger  for 
admiration  which  was  her  chief 
characteristic.  They  forget,  or  they 
remember  with  an  apologetic  effort, 
that  Fanny  was  by  far  the  most 
important  figure  at  Streatham,  or 
in  the  other  fine  houses  where  she 
visited,  to  Fanny's  correspondents, 
and  that  they  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  the  jewels  of  wisdom  that 
might  fall  from  Dr  Johnson's 
mouth  on  other  subjects,  or  the 
talk  of  the  wits,  in  comparison 
with  what  they  said  about  Fanny. 
This  was  the  one  subject  upon 
which  that  family  circle  was  chiefly 
agog,  and  eager  to  hear  everything. 
One  can  hear  them  asking  each 
other  when  it  became  known  that 
Fanny  had  met  the  great  Sheridan 
and  his  lovely  wife.  What  did 
they  say  about  'Evelina'?  The 
great  Sheridan  was  a  secondary 
matter,  and  so  was  even  the  greater 
Johnson.  They  wanted  to  hear 
all  they  could  of  these  famous  per- 
sonages, but  most  of  all  what  they 
thought  of  Fanny's  miraculous 
book,  and  of  her  lively  little  self, 
with  her  bright  eyes  and  her  girl- 


ish looks,  and  all  her  wits  about 
her.  She  would  have  been  in- 
finitely less  amusing  to  us  if  she 
had  not  understood  this,  and  satis- 
fied their  natural  affectionate  curi- 
osity— and  how  much  less  satis- 
factory as  a  correspondent  she 
would  have  been  to  them  !  There 
is  another  instance  in  later  days 
in  which  the  same  impulse  to  tell 
what  would  please  and  amuse  her 
correspondents  best  has  wrought 
much  woe  to  a  woman's  story,  and 
to  her  husband's  reputation.  Mrs 
Oarlyle  was  in  some  ways  not  un- 
like Fanny  Burney.  She  had  the 
same  eye  for  a  situation,  the  same 
strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the 
same  delightful  instinct  of  story- 
telling. To  make  household  mis- 
haps and  spring  cleanings  and 
erring  servant-maids  the  most  en- 
tertaining things  in  the  world,  was 
more  difficult  than  to  interest  a 
family  circle  in  Dr  Johnson  and 
the  wits :  and  the  narrator  in  this 
case  was  not  applauded  to  the  echo, 
like  Fanny  Burney.  So  she  snatched 
her  little  troubles  and  contrarieties 
out  of  the  dust,  and  laughed  and 
cried  at  herself  and  all  about  her, 
and  turned  everything  outside  in — 
to  the  great  amusement  and  de- 
light of  her  correspondents,  and 
relief  of  her  own  bright,  impatient, 
humorous,  and  restless  soul,  but 
with  what  commentary  from  the 
literary  world,  which  knew  noth- 
ing about  her,  and  censure  to  all 
she  loved  best,  everybody  knows. 
Thus  the  letter-writer  has  a  bad 
time,  whether  he,  or  rather  she, 
recounts  her  own  happiness  and 
glory  or  the  domestic  criticisms 
and  crosses.  Fanny  did  some  in- 
justice too,  no  doubt,  if  not  to  her 
king  and  queen,  at  least  to  their 
surroundings,  when  she  came  to 
the  darker  portion  of  the  tale. 

For  Miss  Bumey's  life,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  in  two  parts — one 
delightful,  full  of  the  best  things 
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in  life  ;  one  tedious,  insupportable^ 
a  bondage  which  her  lively  genius 
made  ten  times  worse  than  it  would 
have  been  to  a  more  subdued  per- 
son, yet  which  perhaps  that  lively 
genius  alone  enabled  her  to  bear. 
Fanny  in  the  first  stage  is  a  sight 
to  do  any  one's  heart  good.  Even 
if  she  were  a  little  kept  in  the 
cold  shade  as  a  child,  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  quite  the 
best  thing  for  her  ;  and  as  she 
grew  up  in  her  faUier's  cheerful 
house,  with  plenty  of  fine  music 
and  fine  company,  and  her  sisters 
who  admired  and  loved  her,  and 
her  brother  to  send  on  her  errands, 
and  her  kind  and  genial  father,  or 
rather  fathers — ^for  was  not  Daddy 
Crisp  of  himself  enough  to  make  a 
girl's  cup  run  over,  with  his  queer 
house  in  the  country  always  open, 
and  his  heart  so  warm  yet  so 
hedged  round  with  prickles  and  od- 
dities, more  open  still  to  the  lively 
child  whom  he  loved  1  All  about 
this  delightful  group  of  people  is 
pleasant ;  and  when  Fanny's  novel 
steals  *into  the  world,  and  Fanny 
herself  blazes  like  a  little  comet 
upon  society,  what  a  gleam  of  rosy 
light  discloses  the  whole,  illum- 
inating the  upturned  faces — papa 
in  an  amazed  beatitude,  Susie  all 
trembling  with  the  sensation  of  a 
triumph  that  is  almost  her  own, 
and  old  Mr  Orisp  seizing  his  Fan- 
nikin  by  both  her  hands,  calling 
out  "  Wonderful  !  wonderful  !  " 
She  was  six-and-twenty  the  critics 
are  all  eager  to  tell  us,  though  she 
thus  appears  like  a  little  girl 
among  her  own.  For  our  part, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a 
young  lady  of  twenty-six  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  little  girl  at 
home;  and  it  is  clear  that  little 
Fanny  was  so  to  all  these  people 
who  loved  her,  and  who  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  this 
miracle  of  her  independent  per- 
formance and  fame.    We  once 


ourselves  knew  a  young  novelist 
who  indeed  was  only  twenty-one 
at  the  time  of  her  first  appearance 
in  public,  and  whose  modest  suc- 
cess was  not  at  all  equivalent  to 
Miss  Bume/s;  but  ^is  success 
was  the  greatest  of  jokes  to  her 
startled  family,  who  laughed  till 
they  cried  at  the  fan  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  could  scarcely  be  got 
to  take  it  seriously.  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  not  to  take  a 
thing  seriously  which  the  great 
Dr  Johnson  quoted  and  applauded, 
and  which  Burke  sat  up  all  night 
to  read.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
comments  upon  Fanny's  vanity, 
there  is  not  a  prettier  story  in  the 
records  of  literature  than  that  of 
her  wonderful  novel  and  still  more 
wonderful  fama 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  we, 
or  perhaps  anybody  else — ^tJiough 
it  is,  by  the  by,  only  the  other  day 
that  we  heard  of  a  veteran  in  lit- 
erature  carrying  a  volume  in  his 
pocket  through  a  round  of  coudt 
try  visits,  and  solacing  himself  at 
intervals  therewith  —  have  read 
< Evelina';  and  whether  it  would 
bear  a  reperusal  at  this  time  of 
day  is  doubtful.  Mr  Seeley  well 
says,  however,  that  though  there 
may  be  truth  in  the  remark  that 
the  personages  in  this  novel  aie 
unreal,  they  were  at  least  "  vivid 
enough  to  interest  strongly  those 
of  the  writer's  contemporaries  who 
were  most  familiar  with  the  world 
and  human  nature,"  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  anything  more. 
To  command  the  interest  of  John- 
son, Sheridan,  and  Burke,  is  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  Mr  Mudie's 
thousands  of  copies ;  and  some  of 
us  who  patronise  or  look  down 
from  our  pedestal  upon  Miss 
Burney,  would  probably  have 
failed  prodigiously  in  attempting 
to  interest  any  such  audience.  The 
great  difference  is,  no  doubt^  that 
we  have  Scott  between  us  and 
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these  golden  days  for  the  novelist, 
— Scott,  and  also  Miss  Austen,  who, 
as  Mr  Seeley  truly  reminds  us, 
owes  something  to  'Evelina,' 
although  so  different.  And  we 
wonder  whether,  had  we  any  record 
of  what  the  Johnsons  and  Burkes 
(or  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  them) 
say  nowadays,  instead  of  what  the 
circulating  libraries  say,  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  changes 
in  the  appreciation,  at  all  events, 
of  this  kind  of  literary  production  ? 
However,  this  speculation  is  quite 
unnecessary  and  useless :  it  is  not 
now  the  Burkes  and  Sheridans, 
but  the  circulating  libraries,  whom 
the  novelist  has  to  please. 

Miss  Bumey,  it  would  appear, 
after  her  one  novel  of  inclination, 
resumed  her  pen  with  some  reluc- 
tance, and,  really  or  metaphori- 
cally, was  placed  in  a  sort  of 
durance  by  her  too  anxious  fathers 
till  she  had  finished  her  second 
novel, '  Cecilia':  which  also  pleased 
everybody,  though  it  was  far  from 
being  so  good  as  the  first.  Some 
time  after  this,  it  was  her  hard 
or  happy  fate  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  king  and  queen,  by 
whom,  as  a  high  mark  of  favour, 
she  was  offered  an  appointment  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  household.  The 
happy  Fanny,  at  the  height  of  her 
reputation,  caressed  by  society, 
flattered  by  all  the  wits,  and 
sought  after  everywhere,  heard 
with  dismay  the  proposal  which 
held  open  to  her,  not  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  but  of  a  sort  of  honour- 
able Inferno,  on  entering  which 
all  hope,  all  ambition,  all  inde- 
pendence were  to  be  left  behind. 
But  however  Fanny  might  shrink 
and  quail,  it  was  to  all  her  friends 
an  honour  and  glory  beyond  their 
hopes.  It  has  been  greatly  dis- 
cussed by  critics  whether  or  not 
this  appointment  was  a  fatal  step 
on  Miss  Bumey's  part,  putting  a 
virtual  end  to  the  career  which 


had  opened  so  brilliantly.  Mr 
Seeley,  however,  does  not  take 
that  view.  His  opinion  is  that 
though  her  seclusion  in  the  cold 
shade  of  royalty  was  somewhat 
humiliating  to  the  caressed  and 
flattered  novelist^  its  worst  evils, 
which  lay  in  the  odious  character 
and  temper  of  her  colleague  and 
superior,  were  unknown  when  the 
office  was  accepted,  and  that  her 
friends  were,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  quite  right  in  urging  her 
acceptance  of  a  certain  income  and 
honourable  position;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  posterity  and  the 
numberless  readers  who  are  in- 
debted to  her  for  their  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  pathetic  scenes  of  recent 
history,  are  very  much  the  better 
for  it. 

"Fanny's  diaries,"  he  says,  "are 
now  much  more  studied  than  her  no- 
vels. Few  of  us  would  wish  to  ex- 
change the  journal  of  her  life  at  Court 
for  another  fiction  from  her  pen.  The 
Hassels,  the  Delvilles,  the  Brigges, 
about  whom  Burke  and  Beynolds  and 
Mrs  Delany  talked  as  if  they  were  real 
personages,  are  for  most  of  us  names 
that  call  up  no  association.  Queen 
Charlotte  and  stout  King  George  are 
better  known  to  us  than  any  'other 
pair  mentioned  in  English  nistoiy. 
And  for  this  we  are  in  creat  measure 
indebted  to  the  little  lady  who  joined 
their  household  in  July  1786.  The 
likeness  of  the  Queen — ^which  we  re- 
member as  well  as  we  do  the  features 
of  our  mothers  —  is  entirely  of  her 
drawing  ;  while  she  contributes  not  a 
few  of  the  sketches  which  are  com- 
bined in  our  impression  of  the  mon- 
arch who  loved  music  and  backgam- 
mon and  homely  chat  and  Ogden's  ser- 
mons, as  much  as  he  detested  Popery 
and  Whiggery  and  freethinking  and 
Wilkes." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  wonderful  picture  thus  indi- 
cated. Mr  Seeley  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent abridgment  of  this  melan- 
choly period  of  Miss  Bumey's  life 
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— her  forced  confinement,  her  un- 
congenial occupation,  her  coarse 
old  tyrant  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg,  the  little  company  of  "the 
ladies  and  the  gentlemen,''  in  the 
quaint  special  sense  in  which 
these  words  are  used  at  Court, 
which  implies  "  in  waiting," 
though  they  were  all  component 
parts  of  the  bored  and  wretched 
monotony  of  her  existence,  are  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  to  read  about ; 
and  when  that  tame,  respectable 
life  swells  into  tragic  misery,  and 
the  king,  the  centre  of  all,  is 
struck  with  his  first  illness,  nothing 
can  be  more  pathetic  than  Miss 
Bumey's  story.  Queen  Charlotte 
has  not  taken  a  high  place  in 
history,  but  her  appearance  in  the 
lively  and  evidently  truthful  record 
of  the  attendant  who  was  so  un- 
willing yet  so  tenderly  attached, 
is  that  of  a  good  and  gentle  woman, 
worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  regard. 
Indeed  the  entire  group — the  kind 
old  meddling  king,  best  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  the  pretty  prin- 
cesses, so  young  and  so  innocent, 
the  mother,  never  without  a  tinge 
of  anxiety  in  her  happiness — is  very 
lovable.  Fanny  Bumey  has  put 
them  all  down  for  us  with  the  most 
lifelike  detail ;  along  with  herself, 
too  diffident  and  awkward  by  times, 
but  always  the  most  amusing  com- 
panion, pleasing  everybody,  making 
friends  wherever  she  went. 

Her  story,  which  is  extant  in 
so  many  volumes,  Mr  Seeley  has 
most  cleverly  compressed  into  one, 
and  that  not  a  large  one.  Her 
method  lends  itself  perfectly  to 
such  an  arrangement,  for  what 
she  gives  us  is  a  succession  of 
scenes  which  detach  themselves 
easily  from  the  context,  and  which 
stand  out  like  gems  of  cabinet 
pictures^  with   everything  about 


them  as  clear  as  daylight.  For  the 
younger  generation,  which  prob- 
ably would  be  frightened  by  the 
sight  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  diary, 
there  could  not  be  a  better  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  her  time. 

The  story  of  another  young 
author,^  like  Fanny  Bumey  a 
novelist)  but  of  a  modem  type, 
and  of  the  fashion  of  a  Continent 
but  little  known  in  Miss  Bamey's 
time,  practically  rediscovered  for 
the  uses  of  literature  within  the 
last  hundred  years  —  affords  as 
curious  a  contrast  to  the  little 
eighteenth-century  heroine  as  could 
be  imagined.  Miss  Alcott  was,  like 
Fanny,  connected  with  a  higher 
world  of  intellect  and  literature 
by  means  of  her  father,  who  was 
a  philosopher  vaguely  hanging 
about  the  skirts  of  Emerson  and 
other  notabilities,  and  earning  a 
very  precarious  livelihood  in  verr 
American  fashion  by  '  Talks '  about 
philosophy  and  teachings  of  various 
sorts,  all  it  would  seem  more  or 
less  caviare  to  the  general.  The 
author  of  the  memoir,  who  bears 
the  doubtful  name  of  Ednah  B. 
Oheney,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  divine  whether  we  should  »j 
Mr  Oheney  or  Mrs  Cheney  in 
mentioning  him  or  her — after  giv- 
ing sundry  details  as  to  her 
parentage,  and  referring  the  anxi- 
ous reader,  who  may  wish  to  know 
"more  particulars  of  the  Alcott 
genealogy,"  to  various  other  pub- 
lications, points  out  that  Miss 
Alcott  "  inherited  the  traits  of 
both  her  parents,  and  that  the 
uncommon  powers  of  mind  and 
heart  that  distinguished  her  were 
not  accidental,  but  the  accumulat- 
ed results  of  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions of  strong  and  noble  men  and 
women."    We  use  language  more 
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moderate  ,on   this  side  of  the 
Atlantic/iind  it  is  our  own  private 
and  personal  delight  to  find  genius, 
as  in  Fanny  Bumey's  case,  the 
happiest  of  accidents.,   We  bow, 
however,  to  the  national  preroga- 
tive of  distinguishing  thus  its  noble 
men  and  women,  and  are  ready 
to  allow  that  Miss  Alcott's  stories, 
which  are  very  pleasant  reading, 
and  delightful  to  children,  especi- 
ally of  the  feminine  gender,  are 
the  outcome  of  generations  of 
culture  and  nobleness.  What  is  bet- 
ter, however,  ^pm  our  own  point 
of  view,  is  thaOiiss  Alcott  herself 
was  a  very  characteristic  woman 
of  her  time  and  country, — not  a 
superfine  American,  one  of  that 
class  which  is  parvenu  in  Europe, 
and  consequently  more  refined  and 
aristocratical  than  the  most  aristo- 
cratical  and  refined,  but  a  genuine 
republican,  indifferent  what  she 
turned  her  hand  to  so  long  as 
she  could  earn  her  bread  and  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  her  familyV 
A  girl   of    this  kind,  brought 
up  among  the  Emersons,  Haw- 
thomes,  &c.,  and  belonging  to  what 
is  called  a  highly  respected  family, 
who  not  only  did  plain  sewing,  and 
still  more  plain  teaching,  but  even 
tried  domestic  service  on  apparent- 
ly more  than  one  occasion,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon at  which  we  gaze  with  a 
certain  abashed  admiration — a  pro- 
'duct  of  the  new  country  which 
accounts  for  much  of  that  new 
country's  greatness,  and  to  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  offer 
any  parallel.    For  Louisa  Alcott 
does  not  step  downward  into  any 
milieu  different  from  her  own,  in  so 
doing.  Her  lively,  rapid,  even  some- 
times breathless  intelligence,  her 
acquaintance  with  society  of  the 
intellectual  sort,  her  unsubdued 
spirits  and  confidence  in  herself, 
suffer  no  cloud,  and  the  poor  little 
school-marm,  the  seamstress  amid 
her  plain  sewing,  the  "second  girl " 


in  somebody's  house,  seems  to  en- 
joy not  only  literary  aspirations, 
but  the  best  of  literary  company, 
throughout  all  her  humiliations. 
Now,  our  own  experience  of  the 
cultured  American  does  not  make 
it  seem  a  simple  thing  to  us  that 
he  should  seat  a  little  maid-servant 
at  his  side  and  talk  literature  to 
her,  or  hail  the  presence  in  his 
parlour  of  the  serving-girL  He 
would  be  kind,  no  doubt,  and  pro- 
bably, like  an  Englishman  in  the 
same  circumstances,  he  would  be 
terribly  shocked,  and  declare  to  all 
his  womankind  that  something 
must  be  done.  That  would  no 
doubt  be  our  way ;  and  if  nothing 
could  be  done,  for  sheer  pain  at  the 
sight,  it  would  probably  happen 
that  we  should  somewhat  shrink 
from  the  poor  little  woman  whom 
we  could  not  help,  feeling  it  a  guilt 
and  reproach  to  ourselves  that  it 
should  be  so.  This  feeling  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  much  that  on  the 
outside  looks  like  desertion  of  the 
poor — which,  however,  thank  hea- 
ven, is  a  very  rare  thing  compared 
to  what,  according  to  novels,  it  used 
to  be.  If,  however,  this  story  is 
accurate,  and  a  good  and  brave 
girl  can  go  to  service  in  America 
without  ceasing  to  form  part  of  the 
best  society,  it  is  so  much  the  better 
for  America,  but  very  unlike  most 
of  the  pictures  which  she  makes  of 
herself. 

But  it  is  only  natural  in  a  bio- 
graphy, especially  of  one  who  at- 
tained to  great  success,  that  the 
pleasant  side  should  be  put  for- 
ward. The  Alcott  household  was 
one  which  evidently  much  resem- 
bled that  of  Mr  Micawber,  —  a 
likeness  which  Lousia,  ever  quick 
in  her  perceptions,  does  not  fail  to 
see.  They  were  always  ready  and 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up ; 
and  Mrs  Alcott's  family,  like  that 
of  Mrs  Micawber,  was  highly  gen- 
teel, though  sometimes  it  did  lend  a 
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helping  hand.  The  father,  a  man 
mildly  incompetent,  full  of  philos- 
ophy and  amiability,  would  seem 
to  have  shuffled  through  life  in 
a  recherche  du  ahsolu,  which  his 
wife  and  daughters  tenderly  gave 
in  to,  while  labouring  to  win  for 
him  and  themselves  the  bread 
which  he  could  not  supply.  It 
was  one  of  Louisa's  projects  to 
write  a  book  called  *The  Cost  of 
an  Idea,'  which  should  have  em- 
bodied her  father's  helpless  career; 
but  she  wisely  refrained,  for  which 
we  are  grateful  to  her — ^for  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  make  lit- 
erary capital  out  of  the  faults  of 
one's  parents.  We  should  be  sorry, 
very  sorry,  not  to  have  had  Mr 
Micawber :  but  we  can  scarcely  for- 
give Dickens  if  it  was  indeed  his 
fieither  who  was  his  model.  Miss 
Aloott  used  almost  all  the  other 
occurrences  of  her  early  life,  if  we 
may  credit  her  biographer,  for  the 
construction  of  her  stories :  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  memory  of  the  reader  to  expect 
from  him  an  acquaintance  with 
"Jo"  and  "Beth,"  and  all  the 
characters  in  those  tales,  as  if  they 
were  all  upon  the  same  level  as  Mr 
Micawber.  Thisalso  is  an  American 
error.  Her  books  are  very  popu- 
lar, and  some  of  them  are  excellent 
in  their  way ;  but,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  known  to  be  followed 
in  their  details  with  so  much  fa- 
miliarity. 

Neither  does  Miss  Alcott  her- 
self interest  us  very  much  after 
her  success  is  assured.  This  is  a 
peculiarity,  however,  which  she 
shares  with  a  great  many  people 
whose  success  we  are  delighted  to 
hear  of,  but  whose  early  struggles 
and  trials  are  the  only  things  that 
really  attract  us.  The  somewhat 
confused  picture  of  the  shifty 
house,  with  its  grand  educational 
theories  and  its  often  disturbed 


economics ;  the  manifold  devices  of 
the  good  mother  and  her  lively 
eager  girls  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  all  of  them  apparently 
being  as  full  of  energy  as  their 
father  was  destitute  of  it;  their 
frolic  and  fun  in  the  midst  of 
their  semi-destitution,  and  delight- 
ful family  affection,  hanging  to- 
gether in  all  things,  bearing  every- 
thing for  each  other, — is  full  of 
nature  and  life,  notwithstanding 
much  repetitdpn  and  very  deficient 
chronology.^/The  high^pirited  girl 
who  would  stick  at  nothing  in  the 
attempt  to  help  her  family,  whether 
it  was  a  story  for  a  magazine  for 
which  she  received  five  dollars, 
or  the  hemming  of  twelve  pairs  of 
sheets,  which  brought  in  more,  or 
a  comedy  for  the  theatre,  or  the 
place  of  "second  girl,"  was  after 
all  not  very  old  when  her  balance- 
sheet  was  reversed,  and  the  little 
stories  she  wrote  became  more 
productive  than  the  sewim^  The 
comedy,  though  it  did  noc  find  a 
place  on  the  stage,  procured  her 
a  free  pass  for  the  theatre,  which 
was  a  delight  beyond  words.  At 
twenty-four  she  resolved  to  set  out 
for  Boston  for  the  winter,  to  amend 
her  fate  and  make  more  money. 
"  C.  offers  ten  dollars  a-month, 
and  perhaps  more  [this  was  for 
stories] ;  L.  W.,  M.  ».,  and  others 
have  plenty  of  sewing;  the  play 
Tnay  come  out,  and  Mrs  R.  will 
give  me  a  sky  parlour  for  three 
dollars  a- week,  with  fire  and  board. 
I  sew  for  her  also.    If  I  can  get 
A.  L.  to  governess  I  shall  be  all 
right."    When  she  reaches  Boston 
all  forlorn  and  alone,  as  we  should 
say,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  had 
"  a  hundred  relations  who  are  all 
kind  and  friendly,"  some  of  whom 
had  literary  connections,  and  all 
of  whom  had  sewing  to  do,  which 
must  have  much  ameliorated  mat- 
ters— this  is  the  record  of  her  be- 
ginning : 
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"  *  I  find  my  little  room  up  in  the 
attic  very  cosy,  and  a  house  full  of 
boarders  very  amusing  to  study.  Mrs 
Raid  very  kind.  Fly  round  and  take 
C.  his  stories.  Go  to  Mrs  L.  to  see 
about  A.  Don't  want  me.  A  blow, 
but  I  cheer  up  and  hunt  for  sewing. 
Go  to  hear  Parker,  and  he  does  me 
^ood.  Asks  me  to  come  Sunday  even- 
ings to  his  house.  I  did  go  thei'e,  and 
met  Phillips,  Garrison,  Hodge,  and 
other  great  men,  and  sat  in  my  comer 
weakly  staring  and  enjoying  myself.' 
'I  can't  do  much  with  my  hands,'* she 
adds,  after  (notwithstanding  that  she 
puts  down  fifty  dollars  for  sewing  as 
against  twenty  for  stories  in  the  record 
of  her  winter's  earnings),  *so  I  will 
make  a  battering-ram  of  my  head  and 
make  a  way  through  this  rough-and- 
tumble  world.'" 

The  reader  wiU  be  glad  to  hear 
that  after  all  she  did  get  A.  L. 
to  governess,  which  made  "bread 
all  safe,  and  something  over  for 
home  if  stories  and  sewing  fail." 
These  little  calculations,  which, 
perhaps,  with  a  di£ference,  many 
a  struggling  worker  will  well  un- 
derstand, give  a  warm  thread  of 
interest  to  the  record  of  this  early 
Hfe.  The  young  lady  went  to 
lectures  on  Italian  reformers, 
and  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
jects, in  the  evenings,  besides  her 
admission  to  the  theatre  and  Mr 
Parker's  parlour  on  Sundays,  so 
that  she  was  not  badly  off  for 
amusement  when  the  labours  of 
the  day  were  done.  She  writes 
as  follows  very  prettily  to  the 
always  beloved  transcendental  fa- 
ther, who  was  absent  on  one  of 
his  philosophic  tours,  holding  talks 
and  instructing  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, but  alas  I  as  Louie  and  .^ina 
said  to  each  other,  neglecting  after- 
wards to  send  round  the  hat : — 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you, 
enjoying  what  I  have  always  longed 
for — fine  people,  fine  amusements, 
fine  books  I  But  as  I  can%  I  am 
glad  you  are ;  for  I  love  to  see  your 
name  first  among  the  lecturers,  to 


hear  it  kindly  spoken  of  in  the  papers, 
and  inquired  about  by  good  people 
here — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  deliffht 
and  pride  I  take  in  seeing  you  at  hst 
filling  the  place  you  are  so  fitted  for, 
and  which  you  have  waited  for  so 
long  and  patiently.  If  the  New- 
Yorkers  raise  a  statue  to  the  modem 
Plato,  it  will  be  a  wise  and  highly 
creditable  action." 

All  this  is  very  pleasant  reading. 
When,  however,  Miss  Alcott  goes 
to  the  wars  as  nurse  and  breaks 
down;  when  she  rattles  through 
"  Europe,"  not  knowing  or  caring 
very  much  about  it  (as  appears) ; 
when,  after  another  stiff  struggle, 
she  gets  into  her  true  current  of 
work,  and  succeeds,  and  makes 
everybody  belonging  to  her  com- 
fortable,— though  it  is  all  most 
honourable  to  Miss  Alcott,  our 
interest  begins  to  flag.    The  flying 
notes  which  were  characteristic  in 
a  young  girl,  harden  and  stiffen 
and  become  slightly  vulgar  when 
it  is  no  longer  a  young  but  an  old 
girl  who  runs  on  in  the  same  slap- 
dash style.    But  there  could  not 
be  a  more  worthy  struggle  against 
innumerable  obstacles,  nor  a  more 
genuine  and  well-deserved  success. 
Especially  to  women  the  book  will 
be  fuU  of  interest,  and  still  more 
specially,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life  here  recorded,  and 
with  aU  the  characters  in  'Little 
Women,'  and  the  other  books  of 
the  same  series.    We  are  a  little 
apt  to  forget,  in  reading  such  a 
narrative,  that  we  in  England  are 
not  its  first,   but  only  a  very 
secondary  object,  and  tiiat  it  is 
the  multitude  of  American  readers 
who  have  first  to  be  considered. 
Notwithstanding,  many  readers  in 
England  will  find  an  interest  in 
the  story,  and  perhaps  a  whole- 
some stimulus  in  the  experiences 
of  Louisa  Alcott,  and  her  brave, 
cheerful,  and  patient  struggle  with 
the  ills  of  life. 
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Mr  Adolphus  TroUope's^  last 
volume  of  reminiscences  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  records 
of  young  and  exuberant  life.  It 
is  a  volume  which  will  be  agree- 
able to  another  class  of  readers. 
When  the  box  comes  in  from 
Mudie's,  and  the  young  ones  have 
had  their  choice,  this  sober  volume 
wiU,  we  know,  be  laid  down  with 
a  pair  of  spectacles  by  the  table 
near  the  fire,  where  the  head  of 
the  family,  if  an  aged  person,  has 
his  or  her  habitual  seat,  and  spends 
a  great  part  of  the  day  in  leisurely 
reading,  ready  to  lay  aside  the 
book  for  a  chat  or  a  discussion, 
or  to  postpone  it  to  the  newspaper, 
or  to  stop  and  interpolate  his  or 
her  own  reminiscences,  recalled  and 
suggested  by  the  author's,  and 
filling  out  with  a  little  graphic 
detail,  a  little  revision  of  fact, 
perhaps  a  little  doubt  of  accuracy, 
the  other  old  gentleman's  record. 
There  is  no  class  which  it  is  more 
worth  while  to  amuse  than  these 
fathers  and  mothers,  or  perhaps 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
whose  own  memories  are  better, 
as  we  all  know,  than  many  printed 
books,  and  who  are  never  more 
entertained  than  when  they  keep 
up  a  running  commentary,  with 
elucidations,  with  contradictions 
— perhaps,  if  there  are  two  old 
people  together,  with  animated 
discussion  and  controversy  over 
the  narrative  which  to  them  is 
more  than  a  book,  and  which 
revives  the  past  as  if  they  were 
again  living  in  it.  This  is  the 
audience  which  Mr  Trollope  would 
probably  prefer — which  is  not  to 
say  that  his  pleasant  monologue 
is  not  agreeable  reading  for  all. 
It  has  not  in  these  later  years  the 
interest  attaching  to  that  most 
touching  revelation  of  family  his- 


tory, the  story  of  his  mother,  her 
sudden  discovery  late  in  life  of  a 
literary  faculty,  and  the  heroic 
and  unending  work  in  which  she 
employed  it,  which  gave  so  much 
attraction  to  the  earlier  volumes. 
Here  there  are  no  depths  of  family 
distress,  nor  joys  of  deliverance, 
nor  any  of  those  pictures  of  char- 
acter which  the  long  lapse  of  years 
makes  possible.  The  little  tragedy, 
alas !  so  common,  of  his  gifted 
daughter's  loss,  is  recorded  with 
the  simplicity  and  brevity  of  great 
sorrow.     But  except    that,  the 
career  is  a  peaceful  one  which 
Mr  Trollope  has  to  record,  and 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  agreeable 
expeditions  to  the  most  beautifal 
scenes  in  the  world,  with  sketches 
of  eminent  persons  encountered, 
and  of  the  historical  events  which 
traverse    and    throw   a  certain 
shadow  upon  the  most  tranquil 
individual  lives.    Thus  it  gives  a 
sharp  interest  not  obtainable  per- 
haps in  any  cheaper  way  to  the 
transference  of  the  Italian  capital 
to  Rome  after  the  temporary  eleva- 
tion of  Florence  to  that  position, 
to  lose  a  little  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  it  as  Mr 
Trollope  did.    It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  in  such  circum- 
stances he  could  very  warmly  or 
cordially  rejoice  in  the  completion 
of  Italian  nationality  by  that  crown- 
ing acquisition,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
keep  the  mind  unwarped  and  in 
full  exercise  of  just  judgment 
when  such  a  reason  exists  for 
thinking  badly  of  a  public  event. 
Mr  Trollope,  however,  was  at  first 
only  a  spectator,  and  might  feel 
that  his  Florentine  investments 
were  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
speculation,  and  that  he  had  actu- 
ally acquired  as  a  bargain  the  pro> 
perties  which  he  had  afterwards 
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to  sell  at  so  great  a  loss.  But 
we  think  tlu^t  small  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  extraordinary 
self-denial  and  high  patriotic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Italians  in  accepting 
with  so  little  murmuring  the  losses 
involved  in  the  double  change  of 
capital.  Stout-hearted  Turin  never 
said  a  word,  consoled  for  all  hu- 
miliations by  the  great  Italy  which 
had  grown  out  of  little  Piedmont 
and  its  steadfast  rallying  -  point. 
And  Florence,  the  great,  the  fam- 
ous, the  beautiful,  so  admirably 
suited  for  a  capital,  so  entirely 
justified  in  concluding  that  its 
own  position  was  the  best  for  that 
centre  of  national  life,  has  said 
very  little,  with  a  self-restraint 
which,  according  to  our  insular 
prejudices,  is  so  little  to  be  looked 
for  from  a  Southern  *race.  Mr 
TroUope's  account  of  the  enthu- 
siasm at  Florence  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Italian  troops  had 
entered  Home,  puts  this  in  a  clear 
light  :— 

"The  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
in  the  city  were  immense.  Flags  were 
flying  and  bells  ringing  all  over  the 
town.  There  was  a  roar  of  voices  in 
every  caU.  PaasenRers  in  the  streets 
met  eacn  other  wiQi  open-mouthed 
congratulations.  There  must  have 
been  many,  very  many,  of  those  who 
carried  a  brave  front  and  were  loud 
in  their  exultation  over  the  fulfilment 
of  the  aspirations  of  every  worthy 
Italian,  from  Dante  downwards,  who 
had  behind  that  brave  front,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  the  convic- 
tion that  these  joy-bells  were  sounding 
the  knell  of  their  own  private  fortunes. 
But  I  think  that  in  that  moment  of 
genuine  enthusiasm,  private  interests 
were  very  generally  forgotten  in  the 
outburst  of  truly  patnotic  exulta- 
tion. I  think  the  joy  in  Florence  was 
genuine,  and  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  clericals,  wellnigh  uni- 
versal." 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  from 
Mr  TroUope  a  story  of  enterprising 
American  journalism,  which  for 


once  is  amusing  without  being  in 
the  least  o£fensive,  a  legitimate  ac- 
tion of  the  pushing  and  unquench- 
able envoy  of  the  press,  in  which 
various  characteristics  of  our  smart 
cousins  are  agreeably  manifest. 
The  Pope's  allocution  on  confer- 
ring the  cardinal's  hat  upon  Mon- 
signor  Macclosky  was  of  course 
of  the  highest  interest  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  America,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  New 
York  papers  then  in  Borne  burned 
with  desire  to  obtain  and  tele- 
graph it,  before  its  publication  to 
the  general  world,  to  his  paper. 
He  hurried  accordingly  to  an 
American  priest  of  high  position — 
"  one  of  the  domestic  prelates  of 
his  Holiness  " — and  requested  him 
to  procure  at  once  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  question.  The  Amer- 
ican Monsignor  declared  it  impos- 
sible, as  the  allocution,  though 
printed,  was  not  to  be  issued  for  a 
day  or  two.  "  I  must  have  a  copy 
t<Mlay,  and  you  must  get  me  one," 
said  the  correspondent.  After 
some  altercation,  concluded  by  the 
journalist  with  a  threat  of  gaining 
admission  to  the  Pope  himself, 
and  "  managing  enough  Italian  to 
make  the  old  boy  understand  what 
I  want,"  Monsignor,  fearing  a 
scandal,  at  last  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  try. 

"  *  Telegraph  my  allocution  ! '  said 
the  Pope,  when  he  heard  the  American 
prelate's  hesitating  request,  submitted 
with  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  apologies 
for  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen 
of  the  ways  and  etiquette  of  courts. 
*  Telegraph  my  allocution  I  Does  he 
know  how  long  it  is,  and  what  it  will 
costr 

"*0h,  that,  your  Holiness,  is  a 
nmtter  of  no  consideration :  perhaps 
five  or  six  thousand  francs.  The 
anxiety  of  our  people  for  the  words 
your  Holiness  has  so  benignly  spoken 
on  this  occasion  is  such  as  to  make  the 
cost  of  a  few  thousand  francs  more  or 
less  of  no  importance  whatever.' 
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^'Pins  was  immenaelY  impressed, 
and  as  pleased  as  possible.  He  got 
up,  trotted  across  the  room  to  a  large 
standing  desk,  and  taking;  from  it  a 
printed  copy  of  the  desired  document, 
said,  *  Not  a  copy  will  go  out  before 
to-morrow ;  but  take  this  to  your 
friend  and  let  him  telegraph  it  at 
once.  Five  thousand  francs  1  I 
rejoice  that  our  words  are  so  highly 
vsdued  by  your  people.' 

"Dr  0  's  part  of  the  business, 

however,  was  not  yet  over.  When  he 
triumphantly  brought  the  copy  of  the 
speech  to  his  young  friend,  the  latter, 
taking  it  from  him,  said,  'AH  right 
But  this  is  Latin.  I  must  telegraph 
it  in  English.    I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 

Dr  C  ;  you  have  got  to  come  with 

me  to  the  office,  and  translate  it  while 
I  copy  it  for  the  wire.' 

"And  that  was  the  way  that 
domestic  prelate  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  night" 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how 
obedient  American  officials  of  all 
classes  are  to  the  behests  of  their 
irrepressible  countrymen,  and  what 
a  fine  thing  it  is  not  only  for  jour- 
nalists, but  for  all  wandering  per- 
sonages connected  with  that  great 
country,  to  have  ministers,  ai- 
tachdsy  and  even  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical court,  bishops  established  in 
high  quarters  to  push  their  inte- 
rests. We  remember  a  literary 
lady  from  Boston,  afloat  on  Eng- 
lish society,  who  had  a  secretary 
of  legation  attached  to  her,  to 
clear  away  all  difficulties,  though 
she  did  not  seem  to  the  ordinary 
British  intellect  important  enough 
to  warrant  such  an  attendant. 
Imagine  an  English  newspaper  cor- 
respondent sending  a  bishop  upon 
his  errands,  and  keeping  him  up  all 
night  translating  a  despatch  I  We 
trust  most  English  correspondents 
would  be  able  to  do  that  last  little 
business  themselves  indeed  —  but 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
mense value  of  such  chartered  ad- 


vocates and  supporters  evetywhere. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  democratic 
Government  that  can  keep  its  offi- 
cials in  such  order,  reminding  them 
always  of  the  frailty  of  their  tenure 
we  suppose ;  but  it  is  a  great  strain 
of  the  authority  of  the  masses  thus 
to  coerce  a  Monsignor. 

We  confess  that  we  opened  Mr 
Anste/s  novel  with  but  fiunt  an- 
ticipations of  pleasure.  Since  the 
sudden  success  of  'Vice  Versa,' 
which  took  all  the  world  by  storm, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  done 
much  to  justify  the  reputation 
which  the  British  public,  when  it 
gives  at  all,  gives  with  so  lavish  a 
hand.  The  vulgarity  and  dulness 
of  the  '  Painted  Venus '  and  other 
little  books  with  which  he  followed 
up  the  drollery  and  quaint  dilemma 
of  the  first)  were  certainly  not 
made  up  for  by  the  '  Giant's  Bobe,' 
with  its  shabby  hero  and  jumble 
of  uninteresting  personages.  We 
are  bound  to  allow,  however,  that 
he  has  made  a  new  departure  in 
his  new  book,^  in  which  there  is 
none  of  the  old  buffoonery^  and 
where  the  hero,  though  still 
shabby,  and  drawn  from  a  class 
which  is  evidently  in  Mr  Anste/s 
opinion  a  quite  hopeless  one,  in- 
capable of  any  elevation,  even 
when  by  chance  a  fine  spirit  is 
concealed  within  its  abject  clay, 
is  drawn  with  a  certain  tragic 
touch  which  redeems  many  faults 
of  construction  and  failures  of 
fancy.  The  Pariah  is  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  and  vulgar  parvenu^ 
who  by  a  combination  of  misfor- 
tunes has  been  left  to  grow  up  as 
a  poor  clerk  of  the  lowest  dass 
under  the  care  of  his  aunt,  a  small 
shopkeeper,  until  his  father  returns 
home,  and  he  is  suddenly  trans- 
lated into  the  condition  of  a 
young  gentleman,  with  everything 
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that  money  can  procure.  Mr 
Anstey  has  no  favour  for  this 
unfortunate  class,  though  he  is 
fond  of  introducing  it  into  fiction. 
He  would  seem  to  have  seen  it  de 
pria,  and  studied  it  under  special 
advantages,  and  the  result  of  his 
study  would  seem  to  have  much 
strengthened  the  proverbial  axiom 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  Allen 
Ohadwick,  the  son  of  the  coarse 
millionaire,  whose  fortune  has 
come  to  him  so  suddenly,  and 
whose  record  is  so  little  satisfac- 
tory, is  in  reality  a  generous  and 
sensitive  being,  capable  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  of  heroism,  but  not 
of  good  manners,  or  even  an  out- 
side conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  new  world  in  which  he  sud- 
denly finds  himself.  We  are  told 
that  in  his  lowliness  he  has  fallen 
into  what  Mr  Anstey  considers 
the  usual  habits  of  his  class  — 
drinking  and  betting  in  a  small 
way,  and  living  a  life  of  small 
dissipations,  notwithstanding  that 
he  seems  dutiful  and  kind  to  the 
poor  aunt  in  the  huxter's  shop, 
who  has  brought  him  up.  When 
he  is  first  introduced  to  us  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  regulation  Oxford 
man — handsome,  strong,  and  at 
his  ease  everywhere,  with  whom 
the  ungainly  form  and  incurable 
vulgarity  of  the  poor  lad  are  re- 
morselessly contrasted.  Allen  is 
no  'Arry ;  he  is  a  depressed 
and  subdued  lout,  longing  for 
a  little  kindness,  admiring  in 
secret  the  companion  who  scorns 
him,  and  abject  in  his  devotion 
to  the  beautiful  girl  who  does 
more  than  scorn  him.  It  is  true 
that  this  girl,  curiously  named 
Margot,  for  no  reason  we  are 
informed  of,  supposes  at  first  that 
she  is  meant  to  marry  the  poor 
fellow,  and  consequently  loses  no 
opportunity  to  show  her  horror  of 
turn.    When,  however,  the  tables 
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are  turned  upon  this  scornful 
young  lady,  and  she  finds  that  it 
is  not  she  who  is  to  marry  the 
son,  but  her  mother,  a  poor  but 
well-bom  widow,  who  means  to 
marry  the  father,  the  tragedy 
begins.  That  Mrs  Ohevening's 
family  should  be  shocked  and  made 
miserable  by  their  mother's  mar- 
riage is  quite  natural;  but  that 
they  should  therefore  inaugurate 
a  slow  process  of  torture  for  their 
stepfather's  son,  who  has  undoubt- 
edly a  great  deal  better  right  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  new  home 
than  they  have,  is  a  perversity  of 
wickedness  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  as  existing  in  minds 
not  altogether  debased.  The  young 
Ohevenings  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  types  of  badness.  Even 
Margot,  who  is  the  central  figure 
and  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
torture,  is  intended  to  be  received 
as  a  very  charming  girl,  full  of 
spirit  and  feeling,  devoted  to  her 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  capable 
in  her  own  person  of  heroic  effort. 
And  until  she  plunges  into  the 
very  curious  final  imbroglio  of  the 
story,  which  we  cannot  pretend, 
up  to  the  very  last  moment^  to 
understand,  she  really  fulfils  her 
part,  and  though  always  hard  and 
contemptuous  to  Allen,  may  be 
received  as  a  faulty  heroine,  with 
many  fine  qualities,  capable  of  be- 
ing perfected  by  a  few  trials,  and 
more  lovable  than  the  lover 
Nugent  Orme,  who  adores  yet 
always  suspects  her,  and  is  accord- 
ingly an  uncomfortable  hero.  Poor 
Allen,  it  need  not  be  said,  faUs 
into  a  hopeless  love  for  Margot 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  held 
by  her  at  the  most  contemptuous 
distance.  He  is  indeed  at  best 
only  endured  in  the  house  by  his 
fine  stepmother  and  her  daughters, 
and  becomes  at  length  the  object 
of  an  unrelenting  persecution  on 
the  part  of  these  ladies,  which  the 
3  M 
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author  does  not  seem  to  see  is 
equally  base  and  cruel:  for  they 
accept  all  the  advantages  and 
indulgences  which  Ohadwick's 
wealth  can  give  them,  while  grad- 
ually and  without  a  compunction 
pushing  out  the  one  legitimate 
heir  of  these  advantages.  We 
hope  there  are  few,  even  of  the 
most  imperfectly  trained  persons, 
who  could  do  this  without  feeling 
the  monstrous  injustice  and  im- 
possibility of  their  actions.  We 
all  know  what  the  cuckoo  does  in 
the  nest  which  it  invades;  but  a 
whole  brood  of  cuckoos  ejecting 
with  united  effort  the  one  poor 
sparrow  whose  natural  home  it  is, 
is  a  new  variety. 

At  length,  after  poor  Allen  has 
been  snubbed  and  driven  into  a 
comer  in  every  way,  there  arises 
a  terrible  crisis.  His  father  has 
presented  the  girls  with  large 
lockets  set  with  carbuncles  and 
turquoises  (an  impossible  combina- 
tion, by  the  way,  invented  to  prove 
Mr  Ohadwick's  bad  taste),  which 
they  hold  in  horror,  but  which 
Allen  has  informed  them  are  of 
some  money  value,  and  could  be 
sold  for  £\6  —  no  very  great 
present^  it  must  be  said,  for  a 
millionaire  to  bestow.  However, 
while  the  young  ladies  are  absent, 
Allen  suddenly  and  secretly  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  Margot  bid- 
ding him  take  one  of  the  lockets 
from  a  drawer  in  her  room  and 
sell  it,  sending  her  the  money 
to  the  place  in  which  she  is  for 
the  moment.  The  awkward  and 
clumsy  young  man  with  difficulty 
finds  his  way  into  Margot's  room, 
and  gets  the  locket,  but  is  dis- 
covered by  the  watchful  family, 
and  accused  by  his  stepmother  of 
stealing  it.  Allen,  who  will  not 
betray  Mai^t,  sullenly  denies 
but  will  not  explain,  and  awaits 
her  return  in  heroic  silence,  be- 
lieving without  any  doubt  that 


she  will  vindicate  him  and  tell 
the  true  state  of  afiOi-irs.  Maz^t 
returns,  but  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Her  sister,  whom  she  has 
brought  home  ill,  and  who  has 
just  been  the  victim  of  a  ludicrous 
imaginary  love-making,  is  in  so 
prostrate  a  condition  that  she  re- 
quires all  Margot's  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  the  young  ladj  eludes 
the  call  upon  her  of  the  unhappy 
young  man,  who,  for  his  punish- 
ment, is  to  be  sent  off  to  India,  if 
no  light  is  thrown  on  the  matter. 
It  is  at  last  put  upon  Maigot's 
decision,  she  being,  as  the  possessor 
of  the  locket,  the  person  injured 
by  Allen's  supposed  theft,  whether 
he  shall  be  sent  awaj,  or  pardoned 
and  permitted  to  remain  at  home. 
A  weight  is  lifted  off  the  mind  of 
the  sufferer.  He  feels  certain  that 
Mai^t's  decision  must  be  in  his 
favour. 

Allen  burst  into  the  study,  all  ex- 
citement and  gratitude,  to  find  Mai;got 
still  standing  in  the  window  recess. 
At  the  sound  of  his  entrance  she 
turned  hastily,  as  if  anxious  to  escape, 
and  then,  finding  retreat  cut  off,  stood 
her  ground. 

'''It's  all  settled  then,'  he  cried 
'Margot,  I  knew  you'd  make  it  sll 
right.   What  did  you  say  ?  * 

"She  threw  up  her  head  proudly. 
'  I  said — ^what  I  was  obliged  to  say,' 
she  answered. 

"  He  felt  checked  by  her  tone.  *  Bat 
you're  not  angry  about  it,  are  you, 
Margot?' 

"  '  Angry — ^no.  But  it  was  not  fair 
to  make  me  the  judge — it  was  not 
fair.' 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Allen, 
in  his  slow,  puzzled  way.  *  Can't  say 
I  see  why ;  but  that  don't  signify 
now,  and  I'm  all  the  more  obliged  to 
you  for  giving  it  in  my  favour,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  you  how  ' 

" '  Stop,'  she  cried,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatient  helplessness.  'Oh,  why 
can't  vou  understand,  Allen?  Why 
should  I  have  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  nothing  to  thank  me  for  ?  Your 
father  askea  me  if  I  was  willing  for 
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you  to  stay  at  home — and  I  ' 

She  stopped :  her  voice  seemed 
strangled  m  her  throat. 

"A  dreadful  fear  came  into  his  face, 
his  jaw  dropped :  the  change  of  ex- 

Eression  would  have  been  ludicrous, 
ut  for  the  tragedy  of  it. 
"'You — said — 1  was  to — go?'  he 
asked  slowly.    '  Is  that  what  you  are 
tTying  to  tell  me  ?   I  don't  believe  it^ 
"iasLT^t,   You  couldn't  have  said  it' 

"  !For  aU  answer  she  turned  away  in 
silence. 

***It's  true,  then.  Perhaps  youll 
tell  me  this.  What  harm  should  I 
do  you  by  stayiuff  here?' 

"*I  am  not  obliged  to  give  my 
reasons,'  she  said,  haughtily ;  '  but, 
as  you  ask,  I  will  tell  you.  I  can't 
trust  you,  Allen.  1  can't  feel  that 
you  may  not  at  some  time  or  other 
repeat—- — ' 

^*  *  You  can't  trust  me,*  he  cried. 
'  You  think  I  should  ever  say  a  single 
word — after  all  I've  gone  through. 
You  make  that  a  reason  for  sending 
me  away,  when  you  know  what  I'm 
being  sent  away  for.  You  know  how 
I  was  led  to  do  it — who  put  it  into  my 
head  I  Margot^  you  know  it  was  you 
yourself !  Alid  now  you  know  that 
a  word  from  you  would  keep  me  at 
home  without  any  one  being  wiser 
thaji  they  are  now — and  you — you  re- 
fuse to  speak  it  ?  I  don't  care  who 
hears  me  say  so, — it  was  a  cruel  and 
wicked  thinj?  to  do — a  thing  you'll 
repent  of  before  you  die,  if  you've  any 
heart  in  you  to  feel.' 

"  She  flushed  hotly,  her  eyes  dark- 
ened with  anffer.  'How  could  I 
know  what  would  happen  ? '  she  cried. 
'Is  it  my  fault  that  I  thought  you 
were  at  least  to  be  depended  upon  to 
that  extent  ?  And  you  try  to  throw 
the  blame  on  me,  to  make  me  respon- 
sible for  your  weakness.  If  J  felt 
sorry — and  I  did — ^you  kill  any  pity, 
any  sympathy  in  me  by  such  a  con- 
temptible plea  as  that' 

"^Ah,'  said  Allen,  bitterly,  'all 
those  fine  words  don't  deceive  me. 
You  want  me  out  of  the  way,  and 
you'll  stick  at  nothing  to  set  rid  of 
me.  Very  well,  you  neea  not  be 
afraid  :  I  shan't  hinder  you.  I  shan't 
open  my  mouth.  But,  at  leasts  you 
miffht  spare  me  names.  You  know, 
ana  I  know,  that  if  there's  one  of  us 
two  that's  contemptible,  and  has  cause 


to  be  ashamed,  it's  not  me — ^no,  by 
God,  it's  not  1 ' 

" '  That  is  enough,'  she  said,  in  un- 
governable passion.  '  I  will  not  stay 
here  to  listen  to  such  words.  Think 
what  you  please,  say  what  you  please, 
but  I  will  listen  to  you  no  longer. 
Let  me  go,  Allen  ! ' 

"She  looked  so  regal,  so  command- 
ing in  her  rage,  that  he  felt  a  great  awe 
of  her — a  horror  almost  at  his  pre- 
sumption in  using  such  words  to  ner. 
He  was  so  completely  subju^ted  that 
not  even  her  cynical  treadiery  and 
desertion  of  him,  her  anger,  real  or 
simidated,  could  make  him  despise  her 
lonff.  After  that  one  outburst  he 
could  have  faUen  at  her  feet  and  im- 

Elored  her  pardon.  His  devotion  to 
erwas  of  the  dumb,  dog-like  kind, 
which  is  only  strengthened  by  ill- 
usage. 

" '  Margot,'  he  said,  hoarsely, '  don't 
go  yet — not  in  anger.' " 

The  reader  will  perceive  that 
Mr  Anstey  'strikes  a  stronger  note 
than  he  has  ever  done  before  in 
this  tragic  situation.  That  the 
stepmother  (not  of  course  cognisant 
of  the  darker  complication)  should 
have  thanked  and  blessed  her 
daughter  for  having  the  strength 
of  mind  to  deliver  this  sentence  of 
banishment,  and  that  it  should  be 
carried  out  without  a  protest  is 
monstrous — a  proceeding  scarcely 
permissible  in  fiction,  and  quite 
beyond  the  force  of  ordinary 
persons  in  common  life,  which  is 
what  Mrs  Chadwick  and  her  chil- 
dren are.  But  notwithstanding 
this  improbability,  or  rather  im- 
possibility, and  the  extreme  con- 
fusion of  the  later  explanations 
by  which  Margot  is  cleared  from 
the  deepest  of  the  guilty  and  al- 
lowed the  small  excuse  of  screen- 
ing her  sister  and  not  herself  by 
the  martyrdom  of  Allen — an  ex- 
cuse which  the  stem  lover  accepts 
with  a  most  illogical  readiness, 
yet  which  really  makes  very 
little  difference — the  book  is  al- 
together much  higher  in  literary 
quality  and  purpose  than  anything 
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Mr  Anstey  has  done.  Allen, 
though  remorselessly  drawn  in  all 
his  unloveliness,  ungainliness,  and 
imperfection,  is  really  a  pathetic 
figure;  and  though  he  is  mean, 
cowardly,  and  inclined,  at  least 
at  first,  to  the  trickery  which  is 
permissible  in  the  morals  of  his 
class,  is  also  heroic  in  his  way,  and 
capable  of  a  dumb  constancy  and 
devotion,  checked  by  no  demerit 
in  the  person  beloved,  which  is 
touching  and  piteous.  At  his 
worst  he  secures  our  compassionate 
regard.  He  is  a  new  member,  at 
least,  of  that  great  army  of  the 
misunderstood  which  is  so  useful 
to  the  novelist  Margot  is  far  less 
satisfactory.  She  has  no  sense  of 
either  honour  or  justice,  yet  al- 
ways takes,  and  is  made  to  take, 
an  attitude  of  superiority.  Even 
when  humbled  by  the  blaze  of  dis- 
covery which  suddenly  flashes  upon 
her,  she  is  still  kept  more  or  less 
mistress  of  the  situation ;  and  the 
sudden  transformation  scene  at  the 
end,  in  which  she  turns  in  consci- 
ous virtue  upon  the  lover  who  has 
dared  to  doubt  her,  is  as  curious  a 
vagary  of  fancy  as  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  That  anybody, 
even  a  lover,  could  feel  that 
Margot  was  assoilzied  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  her  sister  and  not  she 
herself  that  had  written  the  letter 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
tragedy,  and  that  her  deliberate 
and  continued  sacrifice  of  Allen  to 
screen  Ida  was  rather  a  noble  act 
than  otherwise,  and  entitled  her 
to  full  vindication  and  apology,  is 
very  strange  indeed,  both  in  morals 
and  imagination.  Mr  Anstey  is 
not  a  sufficiently  good  casuist  to 
deal  with  such  mysteries,  and  he 
wisely  refrains  from  any  attempt 
to  show  us  how  Margot  accounted 


to  herself  for  her  barbarity.  He 
is  content  to  excuse  it  by  the  plea 
which  he  seems  to  think  sufficient, 
and  which  everybody  accepts,  even 
the  stem  lover  who  is  a  little  too 
noble  and  high-minded  for  the 
sympathies  of  hia  creator,  to 
whom  it  seems  to  afiTord  a  pervene 
pleasure  to  leave  him  in  the  larch 
at  the  end. 

We  wish  that  our  novelists 
would  afford  us  subjects  of  a  more 
agreeable  character.  Tragedy  is 
no  doubt  the  highest  art^  bat  it 
is  painful  to  have  in  a  novel  no- 
body of  whom  we  can  approve, 
nor  any  incident  upon  which  the 
mind  can  rest  with  pleasure.  We 
have  lately  had  to  remai^  in  the 
'  Master  of  Ballantrae '  this  deter- 
mined adoption  of  colours  too 
unbroken  in  their  sombre  tone 
for  the  irregular  and  changeable 
humanity  of  which  all  poetic  arts 
ought  to  be  interpreters.  The 
'Pariah'  is  in  no  way  to  be  put 
on  a  level  with  that  powerful 
story,  and  its  misery  is  mean,  and 
deals  with  lower  elements.  But 
except  the  commonplace,  little, 
plain  girl,  Millicent  Orme,  thare 
is  not  a  gleam  of  honest  light  ld 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  Her 
brother  is  a  prig,  though  he  has 
a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  and  even 
the  sensible  Millicent  accepts 
Margot  as  acquitted  when  the 
silly  little  sister  makes  her  selfish 
confidence.  And  no  one  else 
from  beginning  to  end  of  t^e  book 
shows  any  real  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  Perfection  may  be^  and 
generally  is  dull;  but  there  is 
something  left  between  that  and 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  moral 
sentiments,  given  forth  as  a  pio-  i 
ture  of  human  life  and  motive  by  | 
such  a  book  as  this.  , 
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A  DETERMINED  ARISTOCRAT  DENOUNCES  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
VOX  POPULI  VOX  DEI. 

No!  no!  my  friend.    You  are  all  wrong,  all  wrong! 

The  People's  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  God. 

Though  you  cry  out,  reiterate,  reaffirm, 

Insist  it  is,  with  strenuous  emphasis, 

Waving  your  hand  aloft,  or  with  clenched  fist 

Striking  the  desk  before  you  to  enforce 

The  vehement  words  you  say — the  People's  voice 

Is  not  the  voice  of  God;  rather,  I  fear, 

Too  oft  the  Devil's  voice,  the  cry  of  crowds, 

The  "  Crucify  Him ! "  of  the  multitude. 

And  not  the  "still  small  voice"  of  God,  that  speaks 

Low  in  the  heart,  so  low,  so  faint,  'tis  drowned 

In  the  tumultuous  clamour  of  the  mob; 

And  only  when  the  tempest  has  passed  by, 

And  the  wild  winds  of  passion  died  away. 

And  silence  comes,  the  humble  listener  hears, — 

Hears,  if  he  listens  humbly, — but  not  else. 

The  People's  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  God, 
Nor  that  of  Reason,  Justice,  Love,  Faith,  Peace. 
No!  'tis  the  voice  of  Passion,  Crime,  Bevenge, 
Rank  Superstition,  Ignorance,  Bigotry — 
A  cry  of  wild,  confused,  discordant  tones. 
Mere  noise,  untrained,  untuned  to  harmony. 

Where  do  all  great  ideas,  all  large  aims, 

All  schemes  that  lift  humanity  have  birth? 

In  the  majority  ?   Ah,  no  !  my  friend ; 

In  the  minute  minority  of  one. 

Did  the  majority  since  the  world  began 

Ever  originate  one  noble  thing? 

Do  Science,  Art,  Invention,  Government, 

Owe  aught  to  what  you  call  the  people?  No! 

Nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing !    AH  great  thoughts, 

All  Faiths,  all  Truths  have  at  the  outset  found 

The  world  in  arms  to  oppose  and  bar  the  way. 

To  slay  the  Prophet,  pull  the  Preacher  down, 

And  drown  with  tumult  every  singing  Voice. 

Christ  perished  on  the  cross,  because,  forsooth, 

The  great  majority  (who,  as  you  say. 

Being  the  voice  of  God,  are  always  right), 

Cried,  "Crucify  Him!"    And  to  all  the  Saints, 

The  holy  men  who  following  preached  His  Word, 
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What  in  its  wisdom  did  the  world  decree  1 
What  bat  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake ! 
Whom  the  majority  cursed  yesterday, 
To-day  it  wor^ips.    Science  had  to  bow 
Before  the  Church's  dogmas, — even  the  Sun 
Was  forced  to  make  its  circuit  round  the  Earth 
Despite  of  Galileo  for  a  time; 
Because  your  voice  of  God,  your  People's  voice. 
Your  Church's  voice,  your  dear  Majority 
That  always  must  be  right,  would  have  it  so. 

Ah!  but,  you  say,  however  it  may  be 

In  Science,  Art^  Invention,  Creeds — at  least 

In  Government,  in  Statesmanship,  admit 

The  People,  the  Majority,  are  right. 

Are  they  indeed?   What  have  they  ever  done 

For  Statesmanship?  unless  to  change  its  name, 

And  not  alone  its  name,  its  nature  too, 

To  Politics, — that  hath  no  higher  God, 

No  better  creed  than  Policy, — that  seeks 

Not  what  is  Just,  Wise,  Bight, — ah,  no!  but  what^ 

Wrong  though  it  be,  seems  simply  politic; — 

And  fits  the  passing  passions  of  the  day. 

No  more,  no  less.    The  Statesmen  are  the  few 

Who  know  to  guide  aright  the  Ship  of  State : 

They  who  would  trust  its  steering  to  the  Crew, 

Large  though  it  be,  but  trust  it  to  the  chance 

Of  treacherous  currents,  shifting  winds,  tides,  waves. 

The  great  Majority,  the  fickle  crowd 

We  call  the  People,  fluctuate  here  and  there. 

Careless  of  Bight  and  Wrong, — each  seeking  nought 

But  his  own  selfish,  personal  interest. 

This  thing  to-day,  and  then  to-morrow  thcU, 

What  care  they  that  the  State  should  steer  its  course 

By  the  strict  Chart  of  Duty,  Truth  or  Bight, — 

Scorning  all  low  demands,  all  coward  claims, 

All  devious  doublings,  all  dishonest  tricks? 

Nothing!  and  why?   Because  the  State  to  them 

Is  but  a  Market  where  to  buy  and  sell, 

And  Government  a  shop  of  offices. 

Call  your  Majority  unto  the  p6lls — 
Whom  vote  they  for?    The  ablest  and  the  best? 
The  man  most  fitted  for  the  work  to  do. 
Who  scorns  all  low  and  vulgar  tricks  to  gain 
The  vacant  office? — who  is  straight,  erect. 
Bold  in  his  speech,  and  honest  in  his  acts, 
Beyond  all  flinching? — or  that  other  man 
Who,  as  you  say,  is  most  available? 
Meaning  by  that,  he  who  will  truckle  most, 
Pay  most,  profess  most,  make  the  lowest  bends, 
Wheedle  and  cringe,  and  flatter  Demos  most? 
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Is  not  the  wise,  strong  man,  who  scoms  such  tricks, 
Firm  in  his  principles,  who  will  not  yield 
To  the  low  clamour  of  the  hour  one  step, 
Sure  to  he  ostracised?  even  stoned,  perhaps? 
Sure  to  be  caUed  the  proud  Aristocrat? 
While  the  loud,  noisy,  blatant  demagogue 
Is  cheered  and  borne  in  triumph  to  his  seat. 
Because  he  has  the  People's  good  at  heart, 
The  People's  good  alone!    Oh!  nothing  else! 
And  down  with  Aristides— called  the  Just. 

**I'm  for  plain,  practical  realities!" 
That  is  your  cry;  "I'm  for  the  working  man!" 
Well,  for  my  part,  I'm  for  the  thinking  man, 
The  man  who  stands  behind  the  working  man 
And  orders  him  so  that  his  work  is  good. 
I'm  for  the  Leader — made  by  God  to  lead, 
Not  for  the  mob  that  fluctuates  to  and  fro 
As  the  wind  blows.    I'm  for  the  mass  and  crowd 
When  under  guidance  of  the  wise  they  move, — 
I'm  for  the  army  when  'tis  trained  and  drilled. 
Not  for  the  army  when  it  breaks  its  ranks, 
And  rushes  madly  here,  there,  anywhere, — 
Not  for  the  army  when  it  has  no  head. 

Tou're  for  the  real,  plain,  and  practical! 
Well,  that  is  good  too — but  not  all  in  all. 
Tou  sneer  at  the  ideal;  but,  my  friend. 
Honour,  Truth,  Love  are  all  ideal  things, 
The  highest,  in  my  mind, — far,  far  above 
The  low,  mean,  crafty  creed  of  politics 
That  seeks  not  what  is  wise,  or  true,  or  just. 
But  what  the  shifty  world  calls  practical — 
Honour,  that  scoms  all  base  advantages; 
Truth, — simple  honesty,  that  will  not  put 
Sand  in  the  sugar,  alum  in  the  bread, — 
Nay,  will  not  take  a  bribe,  nor  cheat,  nor  lie, 
Even  to  win  an  office  or  a  vote. 


So  you  believe  in  numbers.    I  do  not. 
Tou  think  the  opinion  of  a  thousand  fools. 
Or  at  the  least,  a  thousand  ignorant  men. 
Worth  that  of  any  one,  however  wise; 
I,  that  the  one  wise  man  outweighs  them  all. 
Mere  numbers  have  no  power  to  impose  on  me; 
In  God,  man,  thing — one  only  is  the  best. 
The  rest,  at  most,  are  only  second  best — 
The  larger  number  means  the  lower  grada 
Mere  size  is  meaningless  in  Beauty's  realm; 
The  Big  is  not  the  great:  Perfection  lies 
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Where  Power,  Grace,  Beauty  dwell,  and  tiiere  alone. 

Whether  the  thing  be  little  or  be  lai^e. 

But  what  cry  out  your  masses  1   Hear  them  bra^ 

This  thing  or  that  is  big,  and  therefore  great. 

This  statue  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 

This  monument  the  t^est.    Well!  what  thent 

They  both  may  be  the  ugliest  as  well. 

If  you  desire  a  noble  work  of  Art, 

Be  it  a  poem,  picture,  statue,  song. 

To  whom  do  you  intrust  itf   To  the  best) 

The  single  one  selected  from  the  massi 

Or  to  the  hundreds  of  a  lower  grade  1 

Or  thousands  or  ten  thousands  lower  still? 

Secure  that  the  Majority  is  right 

And  has  the  highest  art^  the  deftest  skill. 

Thank  Qod  a  few  there  be  to  keep  us  clean. 

To  stay  the  rampant  raging  of  the  mob, 

To  sweep  the  Augean  stable  of  the  muck 

Of  filthy  politics.    But  ah !  too  few ! 

Even  in  the  great  Republic  what  a  change, 

Since  the  old  days  when  the  great  few  had  power. 

And  guided  government,  and  ruled  the  mob. 

Now  the  great  mass  of  voters  rule  the  State, 

Your  voice  of  God,  your  people's  voice, — and  how? 

How,  but  by  shameless  barter,  purchase,  sale  ? 

Ah!  where  is  gone  that  grand  simplicity. 

That  lofty  sense  of  honour,  that  austere 

Stem  sense  of  dutyl — never  to  be  swayed 

By  thought  of  interest  from  the  straight  forthright, 

That  marked  the  steadfast  few  who  held  the  helm 

In  those  first  days  of  Freedom?   Where  is  gone 

The  dignity,  the  honour,  that  abjured 

All  thought  of  party  payments  and  rewards? 

That  sought  impartially — unmoved  by  fear. 

Unswayed  by  favour,  for  no  private  ends. 

But  for  the  public  good — to  use  its  power? 

From  those  stem  heights  if  we  have  fallen  now 

To  lower  levels  in  our  public  life, 

Whose  is  the  fault?   What  is  the  cause,  my  friend  1 

'Tis  in  the  People  more  than  those  who  mle — 

Who  rale,  indeed ! — our  mlers  do  not  rale. 

They  are  but  slaves  bound  to  the  beck  and  call 

Of  your  Majority.    Good  men  there  are! 

Good  men  and  able!  ay,  and  honest  tool 

But  what  avails  it?    When  the  tempest  blows 

The  sturdiest  trees  must  bend — must  bend,  or  break. 

And  so  be  swept  away.    By  slow  degrees 

We  have  declined,  till  now  the  men  in  power 

Are  powerless,  and  the  only  real  power 

Is  that  vague,  headless,  irresponsible. 

Dishonest  somewhat,  that  no  hand  can  strike, 
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No  law  compel,  that  has  a  thousand  shapes, 
And  yet  no  definite  one  to  seize  and  hold, — 
That  somewhat  that  is  noisy,  vulgar,  low, 
Has  no  high  aims,  no  lofty  purposes. 
That  clamours  loudly,  and  then  sneaks  away,  • 
That  brags,  and  blusters,  and  pretends,  and  brays 
And  bows  before  its  God — the  God  of  gain, 
Excluding  from  its  thoughts  the  gain  of  God. 

This  is  your  People  with  its  voice  of  God! 
A  seething,  heedless,  hurrying  crowd,  of  whom 
Each  one  decries  the  virtues  of  the  mass, 
Each  secretly  despises  it  and  scorns 
Its  foolish  judgments.    Yet  unto  this  vague 
Unbodied  somewhat,  each  bows  down  and  says, 
As  you  say,  "Tis  the  power  we  must  obey, 
For  'tis  the  voice  of  God — ^the  People's  voice." 

So  in  this  turbulent  cauldron  of  the  world 

Stirred  up  by  strife,  ambition,  lust  of  wealth 

And  lust  of  power,  with  lack  of  principle, 

What  rises  to  the  topi   Its  bottom  dregs. 

That  Virtue,  Honour,  high  Integrity, 

Which  once  informed  us  has  been  sapped  and  drained 

By  Greed  and  Luxury.    Material  Gcds 

We  worship  now:  all  others  are  but  dreams — 

Mere  sounding  names  and  phrases  for  effect. 

Something  to  talk  about,  not  act  upon. 

What  we  can  see,  taste,  handle,  purchase,  sell. 

Alone  is  real.    Oh!  of  course  we  have 

Our  church,  religion,  prayer-book,  principles, 

For  Sunday  wear,  when  all  the  shops  are  shut; 

But  in  our  work-day  world  all  that  pretence 

We  lay  aside — 'tis  not  for  daily  use. 

Ours  is  the  real  world  of  men  and  things, 

Of  speculation,  business,  banking,  trade — 

Not  the  ideal  world.    Ah!  that,  indeed. 

Is  good  for  women,  poets,  parsons,  girls, 

To  write  and  sing  and  talk  and  preach  about; 

But  who  would  carry  that  into  the  mart 

Must  be  a  fool  or  madman — ^perhaps  both. 

I  hear  you  sneer,  "Aristocrat."    Ah!  well. 

It  harms  me  not,  for,  to  confess  the  truth, 

I  do  believe  in  Aristocracy, 

Tou  in  Democracy.    But,  let  us  see. 

What  mean  these  words?— what  is  Democracy? 

Simply  the  plan  that  power,  rule,  government, 

Should  on  the  Demos  only  be  conferred. 

And  what  the  plan  of  Anstocracy? 

Why,  only  that  this  self-same  power  should  be 

Ck)nfided  to  and  exercised  by  ^whom? 
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Simply  the  best,  the  Apurroi!    So,  jou  see, 
I'm  for  the  ruling  of  the  best,  and  you 
The  ruling  of  the  mass,  the  crowd,  the  mob. 

Ah !  from  that  hurrying,  jostling,  noisy  world, 

With  all  its  clamorous  selfishness  and  strife. 

Its  low  mean  passions  and  coarse  rivalries. 

Its  base  hypocrisies  and  lying  craft, 

How  gladly  even  the  worldliest  of  the  crowd 

At  times  would  shake  the  dust  from  off  his  feet 

And  fling  himself  on  Nature's  breast  to  feel 

The  sweetness  of  her  silent  solitudes! 

There,  far  from  men,  forgetful  of  the  world, 

In  perfect  peace,  what  joy  it  is  to  lie 

Stretched  out  beneath  some  broad  and  shadowy  tree 

And  let  the  spirit  wander  as  it  will 

Into  the  realm  of  dreams  I    Now  gazing  up 

To  watch  the  great  white  continents  of  clouds 

Sail  slowly  drifting  through  the  azure  gulfs 

Of  the  ui^athomed  sky;  now  with  shut  eyes 

Listening  the  cock's  faint  crow  from  far-off  farms ; 

Or,  nearer,  the  sweet  jargoning  of  birds 

In  the  green  branches  hid, — ^while,  fresh  and  pure 

And  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  breeze 

Comes  stealing  o'er  the  fields  to  fan  the  brow. 

Or,  sifting  through  the  trees  with  whisperings  soft, 

Sets  all  tibie  quivering  leaves  astir,  and  not 

The  leaves  alone,  but  many  a  memory  dim 

Of  youthful  years,  and  many  a  tender  thought. 

And  many  a  gentle  dream  and  vanished  voice, 

That  on  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world 

No  more  are  heard,  and  yet  are  dear  and  sweet 

Beyond  all  telling  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Ah !  here,  my  friend,  in  the  dim  woods,  alone, 
listening  and  dreaming,  you  perchance  may  hear 
Far  down  within  your  heart  a  still  small  voice 
That  is  not  of  the  People — but  of  God ! 
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as  a  military  Power,  755 — military 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  756 
— ^the  Russian  army  and  its  organisa- 
tion, 758  —  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  mis- 
takes, 759 — ^the  raw  material  of  the 
Russian  army,  760  —  the  ignorant 
priesthood  of  Russia,  761  —  moral 
training  of  the  Turkish  peasant,  ib, — 
Russian  arm^r  deficient  in  good  officers, 
762  —  diversity  of  nationalities  and 
races  in  the  Russian  army,  768— finan- 
cial condition  of  Russia,  ib.  —  the 
French  desire  to  regain  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  764— Russian  projects  in  the 


East,  ib, — French  hatred  of  Germany, 
765 — Prince  Bismarck's  policy,  766 — 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, 767 — Austria  as  an  ally  of  Ger- 
many, ib, — the  Italian  Alliance,  768 — 
probable  issue  of  a  struggle  between 
France  and  Germany,  769. 

Foulis  Brothers,  Glasgow,  862. 

France,  transformation  of,  in  1789,  725. 

*  French  and  English,*  by  P.  G.  Hamer- 

ton,  reviewed,  269. 

French  Elections  Mean,  what  the, 
by  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury,  724 — 
the  world -fair  in  Paris,  ib. — trans- 
formation of  France  in  1789,  725 — 
meaning  of  the  late  elections,  726 — 
M.  Camot  as  a  factor  of  the  situation, 
729 — influence  of  the  new  generation, 
781  —  power  of  the  "lower  middle 
classes,"  732— worship  of  mere  talent 
in  France,  733  —  Government  aid  of 
primary  education,  734  —  permanent 
influence  of  the  Exhibition,  735 — decay 
of  the  influence  of  Paris,  737 — Boulang- 
ism,  738— political  democracy,  740. 

French  hatred  of  Germany,  765. 

'  Friend  of  Man,  the,  and  his  Friends  the 
Poets,*  by  Frances  P.  Cobbe,  reviewed, 
709. 

Geology  of  the  Cuillins,  217. 
Germany,  French  hatred  of,  765. 
Gladstone's,  Mr,  desertion  by  his  late 

Cabinet  colleagues,  430. 
Goldfinch,  the,  824. 
Hebridean  fisheries,  the,  534. 
Home  Rule  question,  the,  and  its  issues, 

286. 

'Howitt,  Marv:  an  Autobiography,* 
edited  by  her  daughter,  reviewed, 
712. 

Hunter  in  the  Himalayas,  the,  661 
— references  to  the  Himalayas  in  the 

.  Vedic  hymns,  i6.— spell  of  the  moun- 
tains, 662 — ^mighty  hunters  of  the  past 
generation,  663 — the  big  game  of  the 
region,  664  —  a  trip  with  General 
Macintyre,  666— the  nunter's  danger, 
668— sport  on  the  Pir  Punchal,  669— 
superstition  of  the  Hindu  shikarees, 
671 — excursion  to  Ladaldi,  ib, — the 
Tibetan  antelope,  672. 

*Ideala:  a  Study  from  Life,*  reviewed, 
257. 

'  Illustrated  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Shoot- 
^^Si'  ^7  Charles  Lancester,  reviewed, 
467. 

Impressions  of  an  Impressionist  :  an 

Arcadian  Summer,  YI.-X.,  132. 
Ireland,  the  great  exodus  from,  46. 

*  Irish  Cousin,  an,*  by  Geilles  Herring 

and  Martin  Ross,  reviewed,  702. 
Isfahan  to  Bushirb  :  Roads  and  Re- 
sources OF  Southern  Persia,  by 
Col.  Mark  Sever  Bell,  96— the  EArdn 
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route,  ib. — aaoent  of  the  Oardan-i- 
Rakli,  97 — ^the  summer  headquarters 
of  the  Bakhti&ris,  100— the  <•  Godless 
Pass,"  105— picturesque  defiles,  107 — 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  108 — ^the 
chief  routes  from  the  coast,  110 — 
phjsiographj  of  south-west  Persia, 
112  —  description  of  Luristan,  114 — 
the  Lurs  and  their  chiefs,  117 — ^im- 
potency  of  Persia  as  a  military  power, 
119  —  Russian  enterprise  in  Central 
Asia,  i6. — development  of  British  com- 
merce with  Persia,  120. 

Jesuit  Novitiatk,  a  Glimfsb  into  a, 
by  M.  H.  Driewicki,  366. 

Ladakh,  excursion  to,  671. 

Lady  Baby,  Chapters  XXIV.-XXVI., 
49  —  XXVIL-XXIX.,  188  —  XXX.- 
XXXII.,  847  —  XXXIII.  -  XXXVI., 
498  —  XXXVII.  -  XXXVIII.,  685  — 
XXXIX. -XL.,  810. 

Laing,  David,  and  the  Casket  Letters,  804. 

LsPEBS  at  the  Cape:  Wanted,  a 
Father  Damien,  298 — ^visit  to  the 
leper  settlement,  ib. — ^how  the  lepers 
are  neglected,  294— varieties  of  leprosy, 
295 — uisgraceful  condition  of  the  leper 
wards,  297— duty  of  the  State,  299. 

Lepebs  at  the  Cape  :  Correspondence 
AND  Editorial  Cokmsnts,  576. 

Lepers  at  the  Cape,  more  about  the, 
748. 

Leprosy,  varieties  of,  296. 

Liberal  Party,  the,  byLordBraboume, 
542 — changes  in  the  significance  of 
party  names,  ih, — ^Liberal  policy,  and 
what  it  means,  543  —  the  Unionist 
Liberals,  544 — ^the  "New  LiberaliBm," 
545— the  Irish  Nationalists,  547 — the 
spread  of  socialist  ideas,  548 — the  in- 
cidence of  taxation,  551 — ^the  crusade 
against  private  property,  552 — the  new 
democracjf,  554^tne  tithe  question, 
556— -policy  of  obstruction,  558. 

Llandaff  Cathedral,  489. 

Looking  Back  in  Yarrow,  by  J.  B. 
Selkirk,  560. 

'Lord  John  Russell,  the  Life  of,'  by 
Spencer  Walpole,  reviewed,  832. 

Lost — a  Heart,  by  A.  Werner,  422. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review  *  on,  794. 

'Margaret  Maliphant^'  by  Mrs  Comyns 
Carr,  reviewed,  267. 

Marie  Bashkirtbeff  :  A  Human  Docu- 
ment, by  Helen  Zimmem,  300. 

'Marooned,'  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  re- 
viewed, 705. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  Casket  Letters 
AND:  A  Reply  to  certain  Critics, 
by  John  Skelton,  790. 

'Master  of  Ballantrae,  the:  a  Winter 
Tale,*  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  re- 
viewed, 696. 


Master  of  his  Fatb,  by  J.  MacL-.- 
Cobban,  I.-IV.,  439— \r..VL,  is.- 
VIL-IX.,  770. 

Matabeleland  under  Britisli.  protedi^ 
151. 

Melbourne  Ministry,  the,  839. 
Menagerie,  608. 

Micawber,  an  American,  869. 

Midland  Railway  between    St  Pan— 
and  Nottingham,  profile  of,  323. 

Migration  of  birds,  819. 

Morton's  declaration  regarding  the  C^i- 
ket  Letters,  804. 

Murder  in  a  Dream  :  Note  to 
from  a  Silent  World,'  No.  V.,  572. 

Natural  Emigration,  by  John 
tineau,  86 — statistics  of  emigratioa  ai: 
immigratioxi,  i&.  —  labour  difficniths 
87 — State-directed  colonisation,  zifii— 
deamess  of  agncnltoral  laboar  in  A^- 
tralia,  89 — practical  colonisatioi],  443— 
advantages  of  New  Zealand,  43— diS- 
culties  of  emigration,  44  —  peemuarr 
aid  to  emigrante,  45— the  great  ezo>iiLj 
from  Ireland,  46 — ^injurioas  inflneBtre 
of  outdoor  relief,  48. 

Nau,  Claude,  Queen  Mary's  secretarr, 
798. 

Naval  Manouybes  of  1889,  tke,  564 
— ^uselessness  of  torpedo-boats  in  t«d 
weather,  ih. — the  real  object  of  the 
manoeuvres,  565 — use  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power  by  the  royal  navy,  566— 
risks  01  working  heavy  ironclads,  567 
— the  strategy  of  the  attacking  flee^ 
568  —  the  operations  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  569  —  the  closing  scene  of  the 
war,  570  —  belted  cruisers  and  thtir 
capacities,  571. 

Offenbach  and  his  school,  893. 

Old  Saloon,  the: — 

August:  Edinburgh  in  the  holidaj 
season,  25i—The  Wnmg  Box^  by  IL 
L.  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboume,  255 
— Ideala:  a  Study  from  L\fe,  257— 
A  Window  in  Thmms,  by  J.  M.  Bairie, 
262 — Margaret  Afaliphant,  by  Mrs 
Comyns  Carr,  267 — French  and  Eng- 
lish, by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  269— 
Ascent  of  Man,  by  MathUde  Blind, 
Clothed  wiih  the  Sun:  leing  the 
Book  of  the  Illuminations  of  Anna 
(Bonw)  King^ford,  edited  by  Edward 
Maitland,  274. 

November :  The  Master  of  Baltan- 
trae:  a  Winter's  Tale,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  696— Irish  Cousin,  by 
Geilles  Herring  and  Martin  Ross,  702 
■^Marooned,  by  W.  Clark  Russell.  705 
— The  Romance  of  Jemmy  Hariowt; 
and  Sketches  of  Maritime  Life,  by  W. 
Clark  Russell,  707  — The  Friend  oj 
Man;  and  his  Friends  the  Poels,  bj 
Frances  P.  Cobbe,  7(^Mary  HoinU : 
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an  Autobiography,  edited  by  her  dangh- 
ter,  712 — Angling  Songs,  by  Thomas 
Tod  Stoddart ;  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Anna  M.  Stoddart,  719. 

December:  Edinburgh  as  an  art 
centre,  859  —  Art  in  Scotland:  its 
Origin  and  Progress,  by  Robert  Bry- 
dall,  858 — A  Memoir  of  Edward  Askew 
Sothem  {'*Lord  Dundreary"),  by  T. 
Edgar  Pemberton,  863 — Fanny  Bumey 
and  her  Friends,  by  J.  B.  Seeley,  864 
— Louisa  M,  Alcott :  her  Life,  Letters, 
and  Journals,  by  Ednah  B.  Cheney, 
868— ^wr^  EecoUeetions  of  Mr 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  S72— The 
Pariah,  by  F.  Anstey,  874. 

One  Wokd,  by  Wallace  Bruce,  646. 

Ottoman  Empire,  military  strength  of 
the,  756. 

Palmerston's,  Lord,  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  839 — Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's difficulties  with,  842. 

•Pariah,  the,'  by  F.  Anstey,  reviewed, 
872. 

Paris,  decay  of  the  influence  of,  in  France, 

737. 
Paris  toys,  601. 

Partition  op  thb  Earth,  the,  by 

Friedrich  Schiller,  translated  by  Sir 

Theodore  Martin,  68. 
Pedigree-making,  223. 
Persia,  south-west,  physiography  of,  112. 
Planter's  Bungalow,  the,  238. 
Poesies  from  Abroad,  by  the  Hon. 

Florence  Henniker,  408. 
Political  agitations  in  Capri,  592. 
Portrait  of  Mr  W.  H.,  the,  by  Oscar 

Wilde,  1. 

Presbyterian  missions  in  East  Africa,  149. 

Privateering,  the  law  of,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  676. 

Proportion,  theories  of,  400. 

Raebum,  Sir  Henry,  860. 

Railway  reading,  639. 

Recent  Conversations  in  a  Studio, 
by  W.  W.  Story,  69. 

Reform  Act  of  1881,  the,  837. 

RiDB  WITH  A  "Highflyer,"  a,  821. 

Robertson,  Mr  J.  P.  B.  (the  Lord  Advo- 
cate), as  a  working  politician,  436. 

Rodriguez  on  'Christian  Perfection,'  a 
Jesuit  text-book,  372. 

Roll  of  Battle,  the  :  a  Romance  of 
Feudalism,  223— pedigree-making,  ib. 
— the  great  roll  of  nistorical  characters, 
224— power  of  the  great  nobles,  225 — 
publication  of  •  The  Battle  Abbey  Roll, ' 
226— destruction  of  the  roll,  227— the 
title  of  Aumale,  228— the  Lucys,  230 
— the  Mowbrays,  231 — the  Bertrams, 
232— the  Cliffords,  the  Percys,  and  the 
Nevilles,  234 — the  contest  for  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  236 — the  Buckinghamshire 
Grenyilles,  236. 


'  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe,  the ;  and 
Sketches  of  Maritime  Life,'  by  W. 
Clark  Russell,  reviewed,  707. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  832  — his  life  a 
histor]^  of  England  dnring  fifty  years, 
ift.— ms  early  life  and  training,  833— 
visits  Napoleon  at  Elba,  834 — entera 
public  life,  ib, — accepts  office  under 
Earl  Grey,  835— his  constitutional  re- 
forms, 836— the  Reform  Act  of  1831, 
837— the  Melbourne  Ministry,  839— 
Lord  Palmerston's  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  »J.— the  Bed-chamber 
Plot,  840— treaty  with  the  four  great 
Powers,  841 — differences  with  France, 
842— Lord  John's  difficulties  with  Pal- 
merston,  842  —  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
power,  843 — the  Queen's  disapproba- 
tion of  Palmerston,  845 — collapse  of 
the  Derby  Government,  847 — ^forma- 
tion of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  ib. — its 
overthrow,  849 — Lord  John's  mission 
to  the  Vienna  Conference,  850— cen- 
sures upon  Lord  John,  851 — ^bis  per- 
sonal antagonism  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
ib, — Lord  John  aids  the  second  Derby 
Government,  852 — ^general  opinion  of 
Lord  John's  foreign  policy,  853. 

Russian  army,  the,  and  its  organisation, 
768. 

Russian  enterprise  in  Central  Asia,  119. 

•  SOBNEB  FROM  A  SlLENT  WORLD»  by  a 

Prison  Visitor : — 

IV.  A  man  enamoured  of  death,  23 
— ethics  of  suicide,  27 — an  old  woman's 
indifference  for  life,  29  —  remarkable 
cases  of  reformation,  80 — the  mysteri- 
ous life  of  tramps,  38. 

V.  Sentimental  tenderness  to  crime, 
158 — a  dream-crime,  160 — difficulty  of 
estimating  justly  the  guilt  of  prison 
inmates,  163 — effect  of  prison  life  on 
women,  164 — the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
169. 

Scottish  crown,  the  contest  for  the,  235. 

Scottish  Text  Society,  the,  793. 

Session,  the,  423 — the  debates  on  the 
great  Scotch  measures,  ib. — obstruction 
to  Irish  bills,  424 — discussion  on  royal 
grants,  427 — Mr  Gladstone's  desertion 
by  his  late  Cabinet  coll^^es,  480 — 
Separatist  baiting  of  the  Irish  Secretary, 
431 — ^reputation  of  Mr  Balfour  and  the 
Lord  Aavocate  as  working  politicians, 
436— work  for  Unionists,  438. 

Shootino,  the  Art  of,  by  T.  £.  Kebbel, 
467. 

Siam,  the  British  stake  in,  650. 
So  Long  Ago,  by  Chas.  Walter  Boyd,  258. 
Socialist  ideas,  spread  of,  548. 
'Sothem,  Edward  Askew,  a  Memoir  of 

( "  Lord  Dundreary")  by  T.  Edgar  Pem- 

oerton,  reviewed,  863. 
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SondAOt  eastern  and  western,  418. 
Spinster,  the  travellins,  640. 
Spiritnaiism  and  witchcraft  in  Zimm^ 
834. 

St  0tfrio*8  City,  486  —  Cardiff  the 
Castra  Didii  of  the  Romans,  ib,-~ 
Cardiff  Castle  a  saperb  monument  of 
feudal  life,  486— removal  of  St  Mary's 
Church,  487— the  Bute  family  the  true 
builders  of  Cardiff,  488— wealth  of 
ecclesiastical  legend,  489  —  Llandaff 
Oithedral,  tb. — ^the  primitive  church 
of  Caerau,  491— an  ancient  highway, 
493— history  of  Cardiff  Castle,  494— 
traditions  of  Cardiff,  497. 

State-directed  colonisation,  87. 

Subsidies  to  British  steamers,  679. 
Suffolk  Notes  and  Queries,"  619. 

Suicide,  the  ethics  of,  27. 

Superstition  of  the  Hindoo  shikarees,  671. 

Taxation,  the  incidence  of,  561. 

Telegraphing  a  Papal  allocution  to 
America,  873. 

Thrush  family,  the,  822. 

TiBBiB  Shi£l*8  in  Yarrow,  by  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  864. 

Tibetan  antelope,  the,  672. 

Tigris,  the  tributaries  of  the,  108. 

Tipping,  646. 

Torpedo-boats,  uselessness  of,  in  bad 
weather,  664. 

Touring,  the  pleasures  of,  638. 

Tramps,  the  mysterious  life  of,  38. 

Transmigration  in  Zimm^,  839. 

'Trollope,  Mr  Thomas  Adolphus,  Fur- 
ther ^collections  of,'  reviewed,  872. 

Univkrsitt  Extension,  thk,  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  Johnstone,  669. 

Unskntimkntal  Joitbney,  Notes  for 
AN,  633 — the  pleasunss  of  touring,  ib. 
— ^the  Channel  passage,  686 — ^the  train, 


688— railway  reading,  689 — tn 
spinster,  640  —  Ingsage,  64 1 
custom-house,  642— me  eonriei^ 
tipping,  646. 

Yates,  by  Charles  Sayle,  210. 

Yedic  hymns,  reference  to  the  Hin 
in  the,  661. 

Yienna  Conference,  the,  850. 

<Yisit  to  Stanley's  Rear-Gu&zxl  at 
Barttelot's  Camp  on  the  ArnI 
by  J.  R.  Werner,  engineer,  reT-| 
146. 

Yox  PopoLi  Yox  Dei,  ▲  Detekj 
Aristocrat  denounces  the 
TRINE  OP,  879. 

'Window  in  Thrums,  a,'  by  JI 
Barrie,  reviewed,  262. 

Winter  Birds,  819-^e  mi^^ti^ 
birds,  ib.  —  watching  the  flock] 
crossing  the  German  Ocean,  8i 
woodcocks  and  snow  -  bantings,  b! 
the  thrush  family,  822 — the  goldfi 
824  — the  British  plover,  825 
poacher,  826  —  introduction  of 
crossbills  to  Qreat  Britain,  827 — i 
swans,  i6. — ^Bewick's  swan,  828-^ 
sparrow,  829 — animal  movement'^ 
winter,  880. 

'Wrong  Box,  the,'  by  L.  Stevem 
and  Lloyd  Osboume,  reviewed,  255^ 

ZimmA,  my  First  Yisit  to,  by  Holt 
Hallet,  827  — the  American  Pres) 
terian  Mission  establishment,  ib.—i 
palace  of  the  head  king,  330— eostni 
of  the  women,  381 — audience  of  t| 
king,  332  —  proposal  to  construct 
railway,  888  —  a  regal  trader,  ib.  \ 
spiritualism  and  witcho^  3Zi  - 
transmigration,  339 — fortificatioDS  i 
Zimm^,  843  —  the  pagoda  of  tli 
Emerald  Rice-bowl,  344. 
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